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iv  PREFACE. 

lawns,  with  the  diversity  of  extended  plains,-  flowery  meadows,  and  clear  streams: 
the  heart  of  a  contemplative  beholder  melts  into  secret  raptures  at  the  enchanting 
view,  and  he  is  immediately  prompted  to  hail  the  Great  Benefactor  who  sheds 
such  a  profusion  of  beauties  around  him.  But  when  he  likewise  regards  them  as 
so  many  rich  magazines,  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  his  table,  as  well  as 
for  the  improvement  of  his  health  and  the  solace  of  his  mind,  he  begins  to  think  it 
a  reproach  to  him  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  manner  of  acquiring  these  enjoy- 
ments, that  were  created  for  his  use  with  so  much  liberality;  and  he  is  then  con- 
vinced that  Hunting,  Fowling,  Fishing,  Riding,  &c.  &c.  are  more  necessary  to 
his  welfare  than  at  first  he  might  imagine. 

In  order  therefore  to  render  these,  and  other  rural  recreations,  as  intelligible  and 
familiar  as  possible,  we  have  carefully  collected  the  best  observations  that  have 
been  made  on  each  article;  we  have  consulted  a  variety  of  authors  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  have  selected  every  particular  from  them,  that  we  thought  would  con- 
tribute to  pleasure,  interest,  and  improvement;  and,  as  we  were  desirous  to  render 
this  work  as  complete  as  possible,  we  have  prevailed  upon  several  gentlemen  of 
distinguished  abilities  and  experience,  to  favour  us  with  a  great  number  of  in- 
teresting passages,  that  we  arc  persuaded  will  be  very  acceptable  and  instructive 
to  those  who  have  an  inclination  to  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  these  agreeable 
subjects;  and  we  have  selected  from  some  modern  publications,  various  articles 
that  may  improve  and  elucidate  the  subjects  herein  treated  of,  particularly  from 
the  valuable  production  of  Mr.  LAWUKNCE,  who  has  obliged  the  public  with 
some  excellent  observations  relative  to  horses,  &c. 

As  our  intention  was  to  make  this  performance  equally  perspicuous  and  regular, 
we  have  digested  it  into  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  in  which  we  have  been  careful 

to 
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to  ranae  under  each  head  every  particular  peculiar  to  it,  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
articles  in  the  most  effectual  manner:  by  which  means  we  have  rendered  the 
whole  so  methodical  and  familiar,  even  to  a  common  comprehension,  that  we 
flatter  our  -hall  not  be  taxed  with  obscurity  in  any  material  circumstance 

necessary  to  lie  understood.     Wr   may  likewise  venture  to  add,  that  the  plan 
have  pursued,  through    the  whole  course  of  these  sheets,   will  ease  the  curious  of 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  consulting  a  number  of  books  written  on  the.se  subjects, 
sine<  e  have  already  intimated,  all  imaginable  care  ha-,  been  taken  to  extract 

from  tin-  mo>?  approved  authors,  whatever  observations  may  be  necessary  to  <;ive 
our  readers  a  clear  and  expeditious  knowledge  of  all  the  \  branches  of  these 

-iiiu'  recreations  ;   as  w<  11  as  receipts  from  the  different  authors  of  established 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  most  complaints  incident  to  Horses,  Dons,  Swine,  Co. 
&.C.   which  in  this  edition  is   considerably  en  -  well  as  the  articles  Ilunt- 

rishin«r,   FowliiK  with  proper  instructions  tor  the  most   ignorant,  to 


'•nt  their  bcin<_r  imposed  on  in  purchasing  Horsi^,  by  desi^nin^  Dealers  in 
those  valuable  animals  ;  so  ;i»  to  render  the:  work  useful  to  the  Farmer  as  well  as 
the  Sportsman,  and  to  blend  information  with  amusement,  and  profit  with  e\- 
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ABATE -,  a  horfe  is   did  to  abate,  or  take  down, 
curvets,  when,  working  upon  curvets,  he  puts 
his   two  hind   legs  to  the  ground  both  at  once,  and 
obferres  the  fame   exaitncls   in   all    the  timcj.     Sec 

ABSCESS,  proceeds  from  a  blow,  hurt,  IT  fome 
violence,  incident  to  fevcral  animals,  as  horfcs,  fheep, 
poultry,  &c. 

IORISS,  a  cataplafm  or  poultice  of  lime,  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixt  with  wine  and  oil  in  equal 
quantities  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  part  .ifTcclcd;  or 
one  of  wheat-flour,  ftcrped  in  vinegar,  with  half  aa 
ounce  of  manna,  may  be  ufcd  in  its  I' 

,  the  method  is  to  open  the  tumour,  in  what 
•  focver  it  ii  found,  and,  after  letting  out  the  matter, 
•he  wound  fomc  melted  pitch,  and  burnt 
fait  pom-dcrcil. 

r  RY,  they  open  the  ahfcefs  with  a  pair  of 

nrefling'out  the  corruption  with  their  fingers; 

-  them  lettuce  chopped  fm.ill,  and  mixed 

.  bran  fteeped  in  water,  and  fweetened  wirh  honey, 

to  eat. 

ABATURES,  i<  foiling  the  fprigs  or  grafs  that  a 
flag  throws  down  in  pafling  by. 

ABERDIVINF.,  or  BARLRY-BIRD,  a  fmall  finging- 
bird,  n^t  mud)  unlike  the  Canary-bird. 

ACt  ',    fignifies   pricked.      A  hcrfe's  foot, 

when  pricked  in  (hoeing,  is  faid  to  be  accloycd. 

j  a  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body; 

a  difeafe  that  caufes  numbncfs  in  the  joints,   and  pro- 

•Aen  upon  hard  and  violent  cxercife 

ich  there  arc  feveral  remedies. 

'.1,  a  fomentation  to  allay  the  fenfe  of  wca- 

rinefs  ;  alfo  a    medicine  for  horfes,  ufed  for  the  fame 

prepared  thi;  •:  of 

*  two  ounce',  .   half  an 

.if  a  quarter,  opopanax  an  ounce,    fox 
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greafe  half  an  ounce,  pepper  an  ounce,  laferpltium 
three  quarters  of  an  ountv,  ammoniacum  two  oui 
pigeons' dung  as  much,  half  an  ounce  of  galbnnum, 
one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  nitre,  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  fpuma  nitri,  laudanum  two  ounces,  pyrcthrum 
and  bay-berries  of  each  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  car- 
damum  two  ounces,  rue  feed  two  ounces,  feed  of agnus 
caftus  one  ounce,  parflcy  feed  half  an  ounce,  dried 
roots  of  flower-dc  luce  an  ounce  and  quarter  and  half, 
oil  of  bay  as  much,  oil  of  fpikenard  iluee  quarters  of 
a  pound,  oleum  cyprinum  fourteen  ounces,  the  oldell 
olive  oil  a  pound  and  half,  pitch  fix  ounces,  turpentine 
four  ouncei ;  every  one  of  them  that  will  diflblve,  melt 
fcparately  by  themfclves,  then  mingle  them  together 
with  the  rclt  of  the  ingredient.',  firft  beating  to  fine 
powder  ;  after  they  have  boiled  a  little  on  the  tire,  take 
otT  the  pan,  and  (train  the  liquor  into  a  clean  gallipot, 
to  be  kept  for  ufe  :  in  adminiltcring  this  medicine, ^irc 
not  above  two  fpoonfuls  at  a  time,  in  a  pint  of  fack  or 
mufcadine  wine  ;  and  if  by  long  keeping  it  hardens, 
foften  it  with  a  little  cyprefs  oil. 

It  is  both  a  medicine  and  an  ointment,  helping  con- 
vuUJom,  ^ring-halts,  colds,  &c.  in  the  finews  and 
mufclcs,  draws  forth  all  noifome  humours,  and  being 
put  up  the  noflrils  of  a  horfc,  by  means  of  a  long  goofe 
feather  anointed  therewith,  dilburdcns  the  head  of  all 
grief. 

It  difiblves  the  liver,  troubled  with  all  oppilations 
or  obftrudlions,  helps  ficcity  and  crudity  in  the  body, 
banifhes  all  wearincl's;  and,  laflly,  cures  all  forts  of 
inward  difeafes,  if  given  by  way  of  drench,  in  wine, 
beer,  or  ale. 

ACTION,  implies  the  motion  of  the  various  parts 
of  a  horfe  in  doing  his  paces. 

ACTION'  OF  HIE  MOUTH,  is  the  agitation  of  the 

tongue  and  the  mandible  of  a  horfe,  that  by  champing 

upon  the  bridle  keeps  his  mouth  frefh.     You  may  fee 

B  by 
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by  the  white  ropy  foam,  that  a  horfe  has  the  action  of 
the   mouth,    which  is  a  fign  of  vigour,    mettle,  and 

. 

ACULER,  a  French  word,  u  fed  in  the  academies, 
importing  that  a  horfe  working  upon  volts  in  the  ma- 
nage does  not  go  far  enough  forwards  at  every  time  or 
motion,  fo  that  his  (boulders  embrace,  or  take  in,  too 
little  ground,  and  his  croupe  comes  too  near  the  centre 
of  the  volt. 

This  horfe  has  acule,  becaufe  the  horfeman  did  not 
turn  his  hand,  and  put  him  on  with  the  calf  of  the 
inner  leg. 

Horfes  have  a  natural  inclination  to  this  fault,  in 
making  demi-volts.  See  VOLT. 

When  the  Italians  work  a  horfe  upon  the  dcmi-vdts, 
called  repolon?,  they  affect  to  make  them  acule,  or  cut 
Ihort.  See  ENTABLER,  and  REPOLON. 

ADDER-STUNG,  is  faid  of  cattle  when  (lung  by 
adders,  or  hornets,  or  bit  by  a  hedge-hog  or  fhrew,  for 
which  complaint  obferve  the  following  directions  from 
Mr.  Lawrence.  In  pundures  from  the  flings  of 
hornets,  or  wafps,  or  wounds  by  the  tufks  of  a  boar, 
which  laft  are  apt  to  fwell  as  if  venom  were  really  in- 
flilled:  Wafh  clean  with  warm  foap-fuds,  and  anoint 
well  feveral  times  a-day  with  warm  falad  oil.  Emol- 
lient poultices,  and  fomentations  with  rue,  wormwood, 
bay-leaves,  rag-wood,  and  wood-afhes.  Heal  with 
vKgyptiaeum  and  brandy  mixed.  Saline  phyfic,  or  ni- 
trated water,  if  feverifh  fymptoms  fupervene  ;  or  the 
internals,  as  hereafter  recommended.  The  bite  of  a 
viper  or  eft  is'of  far  worfe  confequence  ;  not  only  the 
wounded  part,  but  fometimes  the  whole  body,  will  be 
confiderably  fwelled.  Make  a  tight  bandage  above  the 
wound,  if  upon  a  Irmb  :  enlarge  the  wound  with  a  fmall 
(harp-pointed  cautery,  avoiding  the  tendons,  and  keep 
it  open  as  long  as  the  venomous  fymptoms  remain,  with 
fponge  fmeared  with  precipitate  ointment,  or  orris-root 
prepared  with  Spanifti  flies.  Rub  in  warm  oil  mixed 
with  vipei'b  fat,  both  to  the  wound  and  the  fwelled  parts. 
"Wafh  with  ftrong  vinegar,  one  pint ;  muftard-fetd,  two 
ounces  ;  mix.  Stop  clofe  a  few  hours,  and  fhain.  Drefs 
v.  ith  warm  ^Egyptiacum,once  or  twice  a-day.  In  ibme 
cafes  bleeding  is  required.  The  following  drink  every 
rijit  for  a  week  :  Venice  treacle,  one  ounce;  fait  of 
hartfhorn,  ore  drachm  ;  cinnabar  of  antimony,  half  an 
ounce  ;  f \veet  oil,  three  ounces  in  warm  ale.  Drinks 
of  wormwood,  rue,  and  fcordinm.  Scraped  tin. 

ADVANCER,  one  of  the  itarts  or  branches  of  a 
buck's  attire,  between  the  back  antler  and  the  palm. 

To  AFFORES  I',  is  to  turn  land  into  foreft  ;  and, 
on  the  cotitiary,  To  DIS  AIFOXEST,  is  to  turn  land 
from  being  foreit  to  othcv  ufes. 

AGE  OF  A  HORSP.  To  know  how  old  a  horfe 
is,  there  are  feveral  outward  clnracters ;  i.  his  teeth, 
•whereof  he  has  in  his  head  jult  forty  •,  that  is,  fix  great 
wong  teeth  above,  and  fix  btlow  on  one  fide,  with  as 
many  on  the  other,  that  make  twenty-four,  called  grind- 
ers ;  then  fix  above,  and  as  many  below,  in  the  fore  part 
U  mouth,  termed  gatherers,  and  making  thirty -fix  ; 
ti.cn  four  tufiies  on  each  fide,  named  lilt-teeth,  which 
inake  jult  foity.  As  mares  uiuallyhave  no  tufks,  their 
teith  are  only  thirty-fix. 
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A  colt  is  foaled  without  teeth  :  in  a  few  dr.ys  h$  puts 
out  four,  which  are  called  pincers,  or  nippers  ;  loon 
after  appear  tho-  four -fcp-.vraters,  cers.;  it 

is  fometimes  three  or   lour  months  before   the  >; 
called  corner  teeth,  pufh  forth.       i  !.  .  :   colt's 

teeth  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  continue,  without  alter- 
ation, till  the  c.olt  is  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a  half 
old,  which  makes  it  difficult,  without  gvjir  (.:'.; e,  to 
avoid  being  impo'fed  on  during  that  interval,  if  the  fciler 
find  it  his  intereft  to  make  the  colt  pafs  for  either 
younger  or  older  than  he  really  is  :  the  only  rule  you 
have  then  to  judge  by  is  his  coat,  and  the  hairs  of  his 
mane  and  tail.  A  colt  of  one  year  has  a  fupple,  rough 
coat,  refembling  that  of  a  water  ipanicl,  and  the  hair 
of  his  mane  and  tail  feels  like  flax,  and"  hangs  like  a 
.ope  untwifted  ;  whereas  a  colt  of  two  years  has  a  flat 
coat,  and  ftraight  hairs,  like  a  grown  horfe.. 

At  about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  fometimes  fooner, 
fometimes  later,  according  as  he  has  been  fed,  a  horfe 
begins  to  change  his  teeth.  The  pincers,  which  come 
the  firft,  are  alfo  the  firft  that  fall  ;  fo  that  at  three 
years  he  has  four  horfe's  and  eight  colt's  teeth,  which 
are  eafily  known  apart,  the  former  being  larger,  flatter, 
and  yellower  than  the  other,  and  ftreakcd  from  the  end 
quite  into  the  gums. 

Thefe  four  horfe  pincers  have,  in  the  middle  of  their 
extremities,  a  black  hole,  very  deep;  whereas  thofe  off 
the  colt  are  round  and  white.  When  the  horfe  is  com- 
ing four  years  old,  helofes  his  four  feparatcrs,  or  middle 
teeth,  and  puts  forth  four  others,  which  follow  the  fame 
rule  as  the  pincers.  Me  hath  now  eight  horfe's  teeth, 
and  four  colt's.  At  five  years  old  he  (beds  the  four 
corner,  which  are  his  laft  colt's  teeth,  and  is  called 
a  horfe. 

During  this  year  nlfo,  his  four  tufks  (which  are 
chiefly  peculiar  to  horfes)  come  behind  the  others;  the 
lower  ones  often  four  months  before  the  upper  ;  but 
whatever  may  be  vulgarly  thought,  a  horfe  that  has  the 
two  lower  tufks,  if  he  has  not  the  upper,  may  be  judged 
to  be  under  five  years  old,  unlefs  the  other  teeth  fliow 
the  contrary;  for  fome  horfes  that  live  to  b:  very  old 
never  have  any  upper  tufks  at  all.  The  ;wo  iower  tulks 
are  one  of  the  molt  certain  rules  tha:  a  ito.-fe  is  coming 
five  years  old,  notvvi-.hftanding  his  colt's  teeth  may  not 
be  all  gone. 

Jockeys  and  breeders,  in  order  to  make  their  colts 
feem  five  years  old  when  they  r.re  but  four,  pull  out 
their  laft  colt's  teeth  •  but  if  all  tha  colt's  teeth  are 
gone,  and  no  tufks  appear,  you  may  be  certain  this 
trick  has  been  played:  another  artifice  they  ufe,  is  to 
beat  the  bars  every  day  with  ;x  wooden  maliet,  in  the 
place  where  the  tulks  arc  to  appear,  in  order  to  make 
them  feem  hard,  as  if  the  tulks  were  juft  ready  to- 
cut. 

When  a  horfe  is  coming  fix  years  old,  th/e  two  lower 
pincers  fill  up,  and,  inllead  of  the  holes  above  men- 
tioned, fhow  only  a  black  fpct.  15-jtwesn  fix  and  fevea 
the  two  middle  teeth  fill  an  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and 
between  feven  and  eight  the  corner  teeth  do  the  like ; 
after  which  it  is  faid  to  be  impouible  to  know  certainly 
the  age  of  a  horfe,  he  having  no  longer  any  mark  in  the 
mouth. 

You 
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Ton  can  indeed  only  have  recourfe  to  the  tufk<,  and 
the  fituation  of  the  leech,  of  vi  hich  I  fhall  now  fpeak. 

For  tlic  tu/ks,  you  mufl  with  your  finger  feel  the 
infide  of  the :n,  from  the  point  quite  to  the  gum.  If  the 
tu(k  be  •  it,  anil  has  two  litrle  channels  within 

v  b«  certain  the  horfe  is  not  old,  and  at 
the  ng  ten.       I'd  ween  eleven  and 

twelve  the  two  channels  are  reduced  to  one,  which.after 
twelve  is  quite  gone,  and  the  tulks  are  as  round  within 
•as  they  are  without;  you  have  no  guide  then  but  the 
fituation  of  the  teeth.  The  lorgeft  teeth  are  not  al- 
ways a  fign  of  the  greater}  age,  but  their  hanging  over 
nnd  pufr.inz  forward,  or  their  mcc'ing  perpendicularly, 
is  a  i  ,~n  of  youth. 

Many  p-rfnns,  whiHl  they  fee  certain  little  holes  in 
the  teeth,  im.  fuch  horfe*  arc  hut 

in  their  feventh  year,  v  -o  the  fituation  the 

treth  old. 

n  horfes  are  young,  their  teeth  meet  pcTpendi- 
but  grow  longer,  and  pulh  forward  with  age: 
befjdcs,  the  mouth  of  a  young  horfe  is  very  flefhy  within 
the  palarr,  and  his  lips  are  firm  and  hard  :  on  the  con- 
tra' f  an  old  horfc's  month  is  lean  both 
ab<  •  low,  and  foems  to  have  only  the  fkin  upon 
the  bones.  The  lips  are  foft  and  eafy  to  turn  up  with 
the  hand. 

All  f  •  marked  in  the  fame  manner,  but  fome 

rattirally,  and  others  artificially.     The   natural  mark 

I'fgnf,  anJ  fome  ignorant  perfons  imagine  fath 

horfes  are  rrs'^;.-<!   a!!   thor  lives    becaufe  t 

year*  thej  fi-  hole,  or  a  kind  of  void  in  the 

middle  of  the  leparatets  and  corner  teeth  ;  but  when  the 

ttflct  are  grown  round,  as  well  within  as  without,  and 

the  teeth  point  forward,  there  is  room  to  conjecture  in 

^ortion  as  they  advance  from  year  to  year,  what  the 

•hout  regarding  the  cavity  above 

'J  he  artificial  manner  is  made  ufc  of  by  dealers  and 

mark  their  horfes,  aftrr  the  age  of  being 

lake  them  appear  only  fix  or  feven  ^ 

'1  hey  do  it  in  this  manner  :  They  throw  ii 

c  ic  horfc  to  have  him  more  at  command,  and,  with  a 

•eel  graver,  like  what  is  ufed  for  ivory,  hollow  the 

middle  reeth  a  little,  and  the  corner  ones  fomewhat 

more ;  tlicn   fill   the  holes  with  a  little   rofin,  pitch, 

,  or  fome  grains  of  wheat,  which  they  burn  in 

'•-.  a  bit  of  hot  wire,  made  in  proportion  to  the  hole. 

•n  they  repeat  from  timr  to  time,  till  they 

give  she  hole  a  lifting  black,  in  imitation  of  nature  ; 

but  in  fpite  of  all  they  can  do,  the  hot  iron  makes  a 

••  yellowidi  circle  round  thefe  holes,  like  what  it 

•would  leave  upon  ivory  5  they  have  therefore  another 

'<  to  prevent  detection,  which  is  to  make  the  horfe 

foam  from  time  to  time,  iff  IT  li  iving  rubbed  his  mouth, 

;i  IV',  an.)  t'nr  i  rumbs  of  bread  dried 

and  powdered   with  I  fiim  hides   the  circle 

made  by  the  iron. 

Another   thing  they    •  -cticit 

ng  tulk«,  it  being  out  of  their  power  to  make  thofe 

•  •:  menti'  n  by  na- 

ey  make  them  (h:.:  .  but 

the-  '•:-  away  the  (Inning  natural  cuarncl,  fo  that 


one  may  always  know,  by  thefe  tufk<,  Jiorf.s  that  are 
pad  feven,  till  they  come  to  twelve  or  thirteen. 

2.  See  that  the  horfe  be  not  too  deep  burnt  of  the 
lampaft,  and  that  his  flUh  lie  fmooth  with  his  bar--;  for 
if  too  iJei'p  burnt,  his  hay  and  provender  will   fticfc 
herein,  w'nicii  will  be  very  troublefome  to  him. 

3.  Look,   to  his  hoofs,  which  if  ru^cud,  and  as  it 
were  teamed  one  over  another}  or  if  the-)-  be  dry,  full; 
anil  i-rufty,  or  crumbling,  it  is  a  fign  of  very  old  age; 
on  the  contrary,  a  fmooth,  moid,  hollow,   and  well 
founding  hoof  betokens  youthfulnefs  in  him. 

4.  His    eyes,    \\hich    if   round,    full    ftarinjr,    an;l 
darting  from  his  head,  if  the  bits  over  them  be  filled, 
fmooth,  and  even  with  the  temples,  and  no  wrinkles 
either    about    his  brow,   or  under  his  eyes,  then  he  ii 
young;  but,  if  othcrwife,  he  has  the  contrary  ch.v 

.mi!  it  j>  a  fign  of  old  age. 

5.  Hii  hair;  for  if  a  horfe  that  is  of  any  dark  co- 
loi:r  prows  grifley  only  about  his  eye-brows,  or  under- 

ii  his  mane,  or  any  horfe  of  a  whitifh  colour  fhould 
grow  mcmincllcd,  with  either  black  or  Ted  meannela  all 
over  his  body,  then  both  are  figns  of  old  age. 

ft.  Lnllly,  the  b.us  in  his  mouth,  which  if  great, 
dcrp,  and  in  the  handling  rough  and  hard,  (how  he  js 

.    but  if   they  be  foft,   fhallow,    and  gentle  5n 
handling,  he  is  yoang,  and  in  a  good  (late  of  body  ;  but 
if  he  has  two  flefhy  cxcrcfcences  on  the  under  palate,  it 
hinder  him  from  drinking. 

The  following    particular  remarks  ..  r  aj:e 

are  taken  out  of  M.  lie  So1lcyfcl\  Compleat  Hcrfc- 
man.  » 

i.  When  a  horfe  is  two  years  and  a  half  old,  \  *. 
has  twelve  foal-teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  hi>  month,  and 
about  that  time,  or  foon  after,  four  of  them  do  fall, 
via.  two  above  and  two  below,  in  the  very  middle; 
though  in  f>me  horfes  they  do  not  fall  till  three  years  : 
in  their  Head  four  other*  appear,  called  «:/>/>i-rr  01 

ri,  much  ftrongcr  and  larger  than  ;he  fo.il  teeth  ; 
and  then  he  is  commonly  two  years  and  a  half  old,  or  at 
moll  but  three. 

i.  At  three  and  a  half,  and  fomctimes  at  foor  y 
he  cafls  the  next  four  foal-teeth,  viz.  two  above  anil 
two  below  •,    and  in  their  room  come  four  teeth  called 

There  remain  then  but  four  foal-teeth  in  the  corners, 
which  he  commonly  changes  at  four  years  and  a  h.ilf : 
therefore  ncccflary  to  keep  in  memory,  two  and  n 
h.ilf,  three  and  a  half,  and  four  a:nl  a  half;  that  is  to 
fay,  whrft  a  horfe  has  caft  two  teeth  above,  and  as  many 
below,  he  ii  but  two  years  and  a  half  old  ;  when  he  Ins 
cad  four  teeth  above,  and  as  many  below,  he  has  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  half;  nnd  as  foon. 
as  he  has  caft  fix  above,  and  as  many  below,  which  is 
to  have  them  all  changed,  he  is  then  come  to  four  years 
and  a  half. 

3.  It    is  fo  be  ohf<  rved,  that  the  corner  teeth  in 
the  upper   goms  are  caft  before  thofe  in  the  nether: 
on  the  contrary,  the  r  '•?  grow  out  before  the 
upper  ;  and  horlirs  are  often  ftck  when  the  lufhcs  of  the 
upper  gums  cat,  bat  arc  never  fo  when  the  others  be- 
low come  forth. 

4.  The  tallies  arc  preceded  by  no  foal-teeth,  hut 

B  i  grow 
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grow  up  when  a  horfe  is  about  three  ye.m  and  a  half 
.    and  generally  appear  before  the  corner  teeth  are 
call. 

So  foon  as  the  gnthtrcrs  and  fiparuters  have  pierced 
and  cut  the  gums,  they  make  all  their  growth  in  fitted! 
days;  but  the  corner  teeth  do  not  grow  fa  fuddenly  :  yet 
that  does  not  hinder,  but  at  their  very  firft  appearing 
they  are  as  thick  and  broad  as  the  others,  but  are  no 
higher  than  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece,  and  very 
iharp  and  hollow. 

5.  When  a  horfe  has  no  more  foal-teeth,  and  his 
corner  teetli  begin  to  appear,  he  is  in  his  fifth  year  ; 
that  is,  he  is  about  /our  years  and  a  half,  and  is  going 
in  his  fifth  year. 

When  he  firft  puts  out  his  corner  teeth,  they  are  of 
equal  height  with  the  gums  on  the  outfidc,  and  the  in- 
fule  of  them  is  filled  with  flefli,  till  he  be  near  five  ; 
and  when  he  comes  to  be  five  years  old,  that  flefh  dii- 
appears,  and  there  will  remain  in  the  place  of  it  a  hol- 
low :  that  is,  they  are  not  fo  high  on  the  infide  as  on 
the  outlide,  which  they  will  coine  to  be  about  a  year 
after  their  firft  appearing. 

So  that  when  a  horfe's  corner  teeth  are  filled  with 
fielh,  you  may  confidently  affirm  that  he  is  not  five. 

6.  From  five   to  five  and  a  half  the  corner  teeth 
remain  hollow  on  the  infide,  and  that  part  which  was 
filled  with  flefh  is  empty. 

7.  From   five  and  a  half  to  fix  the  hollow  on  the 
infide  fills  up,  and  the  teeth  become  flat  and  equal  at 
top,  only  a  little  cavity  remains  in  the  middle,  refem- 
bling  the  eye  of  a  dry  bean,  and  then  they  fay  the  horfe 
is  entering  fix. 

And  fo  long  as  a  horfe's  corner  teeth  are  not  fo  high 
on  the  infide  as  the  out,  he  is  ftill  faid  to  be  but  five, 
though  he  be  five  and  a  half,  and  fometimes  fix. 

8.  You  may  alfo  take  notice,  that  at  four  years  and 
a  half,  when  the  corner  teeth  appear,  and  are  filled  on 
the  infide  with  flefh,  the  outfide  of  them  will  then  be 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece  above  the  gums, 
and  will  fo  continue  till  five  ;    and  from  thence  to  five 
and  a  half  the  outward  edge  will  be  about  the  thick- 
nefs of  two  crown  pieces  above  the  gums  :  at  fix  they 
will  be  near  the  breadth  of  one's  little  finger  above  the 
gum?,  and  his  tufhes  will  be  at  their  full  length. 

At  feven  years  they  will  be  about  the  thicknefs  of 
the  fecond  or  ring  finger  above  the  gums,  and  the  hol- 
low almoft  quite  worn  and  gone. 

9.  At  eight  years  old  the.  horfe  will  be  razed  ;    that 
if,  none   ot  his  teeth  will   be  hollow,   but  flat  quite 
over,  and  near  the  thicknefs  of  the  middle  finger  above 
the  gums. 

10.  After  a  horfe  is  razed,  one  cannot  judge  of  his 
age  but  by  the  length  of  his  fore-teeth,  or  by  his  tuflies. 

As  the  gums  through  time  grow  lean,  fo  they  make 
the  teeth  appear  long  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  fo  much 
the  longer  a  horfe's  teeth  are,  he  is  fo  much  the  older; 
and  as  he  grows  old,  his  teeth  appear  rough  and  be- 
come yellow  :  not  but  ihat  there  are  fome  old  horfes 
who  have  very  ttiort  and  white  teeth :  and  people  fay 
of  fuch  horfes,  They  have  a  good  mouth  confidering 
t'lcir  age. 

Some  alfo  have  a  black  fpeck.  in  their  teeth,  refem- 


bling  the  true  mark,  a  long  time  after  they  have  paffed 
eight  or  nine,  but  ihen  it  is  not  hollow. 

ir.  The  tuflies  are  the  mod  certain  mark  whereby     ' 
to  know  a  horfe's  age. 

If  a  horfe  be  but  fix,  the  upper  tuflies  will  be  a  little 
channelled,  or  fomewhat  hollowed  and  grooved  on  the 
infide ;  and  when  he  is  above  fix  they  fill  up,  and  be- 
come a  little  round  on  the  infide. 

This  obfcrvation  never  or  rarely  fails. 

If  you  feel  the  tuflies  of  his  upper  jaw  with  your  fin- 
ger, and  find  t:,em  worn  equal  with  the  palate,  the 
horfe  is  then  ac  leaft  ten  years  old  :  this  remark  feldom 
proves  deficient,  unlefs  the  horfe  when  young  has  car- 
ried a  bigger-mouthed  bitt  than  was  proper  for  him. 

Young  iiorfes  always  have  their  under  tuflies  flinrp 
and  pointed,  pretty  long,  fomewhat  edged  on  both 
fides,  and  without  any  rufl  upon  them  ;  but  as  they  be- 
come aged,  their  tuflies  grow  big  and  blunt,  round  and 
fealy,  and  in  very  old  horfes  they  are  extremely  thick,  _ 
round  and  yellow. 

12.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  he  /belt-toothed  when  he  has  long 
teeth,  and  yet  black  fpecks  in  them,  and  this  mark  lalls 
during  life;   it  is  ealily  known,  becaufe  the  mark  ap- 
pears in  the  other  fore  teeth  as  well  as  in   the  corner 
teeth. 

13.  In  advanced  age,  the  points  of  the  gatherers  ftand 
outward  a  little  •,  and  when  the  horfe  is  exiremely  old> 
they  point  almoft  ftraight  forward;  but  while  he  is 
young,  they  Hand  almoft  ftraight  up,  and  are  juft  equal 
with  the  outer  edges  of  thofe  above. 

Sometimes  the  upper  teeth  point  forwards  in  this 
manner ;  but  for  the  moft  part  the  under  do  it. 

14.  After  the  mark  is  gone,  recourfe  may  be  had  to 
the  borfe's  legs,  to  know  whether  they  be  neat  and 
good ;  to  his  flank,  if  it  be  well  trufled,  not  too  full  or 
fwallowed  up ;  as  alfo  to  his  feet  and  his  appetite. 

15.  In  young   horfes,  that  part  of  the  nether  jaw- 
bone which  is  three  or  four  fingers'  breadth  above  the 
beard,  is  always  round,  but  in  old  horfes  Iharp  and 
edged ;  fo  that  a  man  who  is  accuftomed  to  it  will,  be- 
fore he  opens  a  horfe's  mouth,  judge  pretty  near  of  his 
age.     This  is  a  good  remark. 

1 6.  Some   pull  the  ikin  of  the  nether  jaw-bone  or 
fhoulder  a  little  to  them,  and  if  the  fkin  continue  long 
without  returning   to  its  place,  it  is  a  fign,  they  fay, 
the  horfe  is  not  young;  and  the  longer  it  is  in  returning, 
the  older  he  is :  a  man  fliould  not  trull  much  to  this 
obfervation,  becaufe  the  fkin  of  a  lean  horfe,  though 
young,  will  be  longer  in  returning  to  its  place  than  the 
flcin  ot  an  old  horfe  that  is  fat  and  plump. 

i  7.  You  may  alfo  judge  of  a  horfe's  age  by  looking 
on  his  pa  ate  ;  becaufe  as  he  grows  old  the  roof  of  his 
mouth  becomes  leaner  and  drier  towards  ihe  middle  ; 
and  thofc  ridges  which  in  young  horfes  are  pretty  high 
and  plump,  diminifh  as  they  increafe  in  age ;  fo  that 
in  very  old  horfes  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  nothing  but 
(kin  and  bone. 

Thus  remark  is  good,efpecially  hi  mares,  that  feldcm 
have  any  tufhes  to  know  their  age  by. 

1 8.  Gray  horfes  become  white  as  they  grow  old,  and 
when  very  aged  white  all  over,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred from  thense  that  no  horfes  ate  foaled  white, 

though 
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though  !•  happen:,  b^t  very  rarefy  :  however,  thofe  that 
arc  foaled  gr.iy  are  I  their  knees  and  liams, 

which,  for  the  mnft  part,  (I. II  continue  of  that  colour. 

19.  If  you  do  not  require  exaclntfs,  but  only  to 
know  whether  the  horfe  be  youn^  or  old,  lift  up  the 
upper  lip  ;  an-.l  it  his  upper  uc'.!  ;>e  Ion;;,  yellow,  and 
over-paffing  thofe  below,  it  tier  >•-.»  3%~  1  as  fhc  contra- 
ry i  and  white  t.-'.-rh,  ami  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  not  over  palling  thofe  below,  betoken  you'h. 

ao.  There  are  f -me  icrt  of  horfes  whofe  teetli  al- 
ways comir  r,  as  if  they  were  but 

I'o  prevent  being  cheated,  obferve  if  there  be  any 

»  on  the  c  -ffth;  be- 

ca'..  iver  fom  other 

4  of  the  tec-  vay  conclude  him 

..-iter-markcd ;    and  an    anifici.il    hollow    is  much 

blacker  than  lake  notice  allo  of  his  up- 

l-e  grooved  or 

rfe  be  fcven  y  and  further, 

rve  wl-.ethc.-r  he  ha*  a:-  •-.  the 

upper  teeth  long,  over-  ofe  below,  an 

the  lower  part  i;f   the  nethrr  jaw-bone  frurp  and 
ed  )  the  under  tulrKS  worn,  bit;  and  fcily  ;  if  he  have 
thefr  tokens,  and  yet  appear  in  irked,  it  it  very  proba- 
ble that  he  i»  cr>  -  other  particulars — 
fee                                     ;  •>/»  HORSE. 

As  to  a  hunting-  or  riift-  bcrft,  he  ought  to  be  fire 
years  old,  and  well  weighed  bcfoie  you  begin  to  hunt 

. 

For  though  it  be  a  frequent  cuftnm  amongnotrd  horfe  - 
men  to  •  r  horfes  up  to  hunting  years 

ncr,  yet  at  that  age  hi»  joints  not  be- 
•ohi-,  belt  llrength  and  cou- 
ilifablcd   trom  performing  any   matter  of 
fpced  and  tc>  hour  and 

toil  fo  young,  he  run*  vc:vj;re^t  ha  ,  and 

the  putting  <  •  '•/,  am)  «•/'/,/- 

beiides  the  dau-.t:  t,  and  ah  < 

ral  courage,  i  he  will  become  melancholy, 

(lit-  V,  and  hive  all  the  diftempers  of  old 

:n  it  might  be  ex  peeled  he  fliould  be  in  his 
pi . 

the  furniture  of  his 

he.:  ing  to  be  fcen  but 

bu  'lie  horns  appear  more 

perfectly,  but  tu  i.uller. — At  three  they 

gro  •'  into  three  ;  anrt  fo  in.. , 

yearly   in  branch--  i-y  are  fit  yenrs  old  ;  aftor 

which  '  •  any  certainty  to  be  known 

by  their  feveral    < 

marks  »  without  feeing 

him;  particular  . -cs,  foils,  few- 

nei 

i.  or  Ni  -  /.  -I»e  »r,  <-OTtr,  and  Imlf, 

is  known  by  their  teeth  and  horns.     At  the  end  of  ten 

month*  they  Ihcd  their  firlk  fore  teeth,  which  are  re- 

.  larger,  but  not  fo  white;  and  in  three 

years  all  the  inulivc  teeth  are  renewed.     Thefe  teeth 

are  at  firft  equal,  long,  and  white;  but  as  the  animals 

advance   in   years,  they   wear,  become  unequal,  and 

.'(..     They  alfo  Ih  .^rus  at  the  end  of  three 


year? ;  and  thefe  are  replaced  by  other  horns,  which, 
like  the  fscond  teeth,  continue.  The  growth  of  thefe 
horns  is  not  uniform  ;  at  firft,  or  in  the  fouith  year  of 
the  animal's  age,  two  fm.ill  pointed  horns  mnke  their 
appearance,  neatly  formed,  fmoorh,  and  towards  the 
head  terminated  by  a  kind  of  ,\  button.  In  ihe  f--l- 
lowi  :'us  button  moves  from  the  hond,  bring 

impelled  by  a  horny  cylinder,  u  hich,  lengthening  in  the 
fame  manner,  is  allb  terminated  by  another  bu.tfii,  and 
fo  onj»  for  th;fe  horns  continue  growing  as  Jong  as  the 
animal  lives.     Thefe  buttons  become  annular  joints, 
which    art-    eafily    dittin;;uillied   in   the   horn,  and   by 
:s  of  which  the  age  of  the  animal  may  be  eafily 
•i  ;  count-!!.:  three  year*  for  the  point  of  the  horn, 
and  ortr  for  e.ich  of  the  j  Milts. 

AGK   or    SHEEP.       Thefe  animals  in  the  fecond 

year  have  l*o  broad  teeth  ;  in  their  third  year  they 

have  four  broad  teeth  before  ;  iri  their  fourth  yrnr  fix 

broad  tec'h  ;  .1-1  !  in  their  fifth  year  eight  of  the  fame 

iich  their  age- cannot  ccrtninly  he  known 

in  this  way. — But  the  age  of  the  rani,    ami  horned 

fheep,  may   be  always  known   by  their  horns,  which 

-.-$  in  the  firft  year,  and  often  at  the  birth, 

and  continue  to;jrow  a  ring  annually  to  the  laft  period 

of  their  1: 

AGK  oh  (JoATi,  is  known  by  the  fame  tokens  as 
that  of  the  (beep. 

A(  'perly  a  bed,  or  rcfting-place;  whence 

To  «••  :es  to  take  in  and  feed  the  c.ittk  of  ftran- 

gtrs  in  the  king's  forelt,  and  to  gather  money  due  for 
the  f 

AG1STOR,  an  officer  that  takes  in  cattle  of  flran- 
gers  to  fee\l  in  a  foreft,  and  receives  for  the  king's 
ufc  fuch  tack-money  as  becomes  due  upon  that  ac- 
count. 

ifh  they  are  otnerwife  called  Guft-takers 
!  made  by  letters  patent  to  the  num- 
ber of  four,  in  every  forett  where  his  tnajcfty  has  any 
pan; 

AID,  to  aid,  aflrft,  or  fuccour  a  horfe,  is  fo  fuf- 
tain  and  help  him  to  work  true,  and  mark  his  times  or 
ons  with  a  juft  exaftnefs.     Hence  t ' 

A  fifl  your  horfe  wirh  the  calves  of  your  legs,  help 
him  with  a  nice  tender  heel,  aid  him  with  your  tongue; 
it  is  net  enough  to  aid  this  hoifc  with  the  rod,  he  mult 
have  harfher  aids. 

!s  are  the  helps  or  affiftance  that  the  horfcman, 

gives  from  the  gentle  and  moilcrate  cfttfts  of  the  bri- 

rftf  fp^ir,  the  cavefon,  the  poinfon,  the  rod,  the 

aftion  of  the  legs,  the  motion  of  the  thighs,  and  found 

of  the  tongue. 

We  give  thefe  aids  to  prevent  the  corrcclion  and 
chaft ifcment  that  is  fometimes  neceffary  in  breaking  and 
managing  a  horfe. 

never  ride  well  unlcfs  you  be  very  atten- 
tive ™d  aclive,  without  precipitancy,  in  no:  lofing  or 
milling  yotir  times,  and  in  giving  the  aid  feafonnbly, 
for  without  that  you  will  accuftom  your  horic  to  doze 
«ipon  it.  If  your  horfe  does  not  obey  the  aids  of  the 
carves  of  your  legs,  help  him  with  the  fpur,  and  give 
him  a  prick  cr  tw 

This  forrd  horfe  has  his  aids  very  nice  ;  that  i*,  he 

takes. 


AIR  [    < 

takes  them  wish  a  great  deal  of  facility  and  vigour  : — 
this  gentleman  gives  his  aiils  very  line  ;  that  is,  he 
irritates  »nd  rouses  up  the  horfe  fcafotiably,  and  helps 
him  at  juft  turns,  in  order  to  make  him  m;:vk  his  time 
or  motions  jultly. — The  barb  knows  the  aid;  he  obeys 
or  anfwers  the  aids,  he  takes  them  finely. — You  da  not 
give  the  aids  of  the  cavefon  with  difcretion;  you  make 
a  correction  of  them,  which  will  baulk  your  hovfe.  See 
KROUII.LER. 

INM:<  AIDS,  OUTER  AIDS.  The  inner  heel,  inner 
leg,  inner  rein,  &c.  are  called  inner  aids  ;  the  outer 
heel,  outer  leg,  outer  rein,  £c.  are  called  outer  aids. 
See  HJU.PS. 

AIR,  is  a  cadence  and  liberty  of  motion,  accommo- 
dated to  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  horfe,  which 
makes  him  work  in  the  manage  and  rife  with  obedience, 
mcafure,  and  juftnefs  of  time.  Some  riding-matters 
take  the  word  Air  in  a  ftrict  fenfe,  as  fignifying  the 
manage  that  is  higher,  flower,  and  more  artful  or  de- 
figned  than  the  terra  a  terra ;  but  others  give  it  a  larger 
fignification,  including  under  that  fenfe,  a  terra  a  terra; 
for  if  a  horfe  manages  well  in  a  terra  a  terra,  they  fay 
the  horfeman  has  happily  hit  the  air  of  the  horfe  :  in 
general  the  walk,  trot,  and  gallop,  are  not  accounted 
airs,  and  yet  fome  very  good  riding-mafters  would  un- 
derftand  by  air,  the  motion  of  the  horfe's  legs  upon  a 
gallop.  For  inftance,  they  will  fay — Such  a  horfe  has 
not  the  natural  air;  that  is,  he  bends  his  fore -legs  too 
little  ;  you  fhould  give  or  form  an  air  to  your  horfe, 
fof  he  has  no  natural  air,  and  fince  his  haunches  are 
very  good,  he  is  capable  of  the  manage  if  you  do  but 
learn  him  an  air. 

All  your  horfcs  have  an  air  naturally;  that  is,  they 
have  motion  enough  with  their  fore-legs  to  take  a  ca- 
dence if  they  are  put  to  work  at  terra  a  terra — this 
horfe  always  takes  his  leffon  with  his  own  air — fix  or 
confirm  that  horfe  in  the  air  he  has  taken — this  forrel 
takes  ihe  air  of  the  curvets,  but  that  prefents  himfeif 
with  an  air  caprioles — this  mare  has  no  inclination  nor 
difpofition  to  thefe  airs;  are  terms  ufed  in  the  manage. 
See  I'KSATF-:. 

High  air?,  or  high  manage,  are  the  motions  of  a 
horle  that  rifes  higher  than  term  tt  Icrni,  and  works  at 
curvets,  balotade;-,  croupades,  and  caprioles.  In  re- 
gard that  horfe  has  the  beginning  or  lirlr  (teps  of  raifed 
airs  and  of  himfeif  affects  a  high  manage,  you  ought 
to  u  c  this  his  difpofition  difctectly,  that  he  may  not  be 
diil  eartencd  or  baulked  ;  for  your  high  airs  make  a 
horfe  angry  when  he  is  too  mudi  put  to  it  ;  and  you 
ht  to  fupply  h:<i  fnouldcrs  very  well  I  efore  you  put 
him  to.  leap.  SLC  PLSATE  and  LEAPING. 

A1R1KC   01   HORSES.     Ailing  brings  feveral  ad- 

1'irft,  It  puuliti  their  blood  (if  the  air  be  clear  and 
puve),  it  purge*  the  bociy  from  many  grofs  and  fuffbca- 
thig  humours,  and  fo  hardens  and  enfearns  a  horfe's 
fat,  ihat  it  is  not  near  fo  liable  to  be  dillblved  by  ordi- 

xercife. 

..dly,  I:  tc-athes  him  how  to  let  his  wind  rake 
,,  and   keep   time    ui;h  the   other  actions  and 
of  ins  body. 

.  .us  the  appetite,  and  provokes  the 
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flomach,  (which  is  of  great  advantage  both  to  Gallopers 
and  Hunters,  which  are  apt  to  to  lufe  their  flomach  ei- 
ther through  cxcefsor  want  of  exercife  :)  ;"or  the  fliarp- 
nefs  of  the  air  will  drive  the  horfe's  natural  heat  from 
the  outward  to  the  inward  parts,  which  heat,  by  fur- 
thering concoction,  creates  an  appetite. 

Markham  directs,  if  a  horfe  be  very  fat,  fo  air  him 
before ////;- r:/V,  and  after futi-fettiag  ;  and  another  author 
fays,  that  nothing  is  more  wholefome  than  early  and 
late  airings  :  others  again  do  not  approve  of  this,  and 
urge,  that  all  things  that  any  ways  hinder  the  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  nature  r.re  to  be  avoided  ; — now  that  ex- 
tremity of  cold,  and  being  out  early  and  late,  do  fo,  is 
evidently  fecn  by  horfel  that  run  broad  all  winter, 
which  however  hardly  bred,  and  kept  with  the  heft  care  ' 
and  fodder,  yet  cannot  by  any  means  be  advanced  to  fo 
good  cafe  in  winter  as  an  indifferent  pafture  willraife 
them  to  in  fummer  :  and  as  this  holds  true  of  nocturnal 
colds,  it  muft  needs  be  verified  in  fome  proportionate 
meafure  of  the  morning  and  evening  dews,  and  that 
piercing  cold  which  is  obferved  to  be  more  intenfe  at 
the  opening  and  clofe  of  the  day  than  any  part  of  the 
night. 

Ikfides  that,  the  dews  and  moid  rimes  do  as  much 
injury  to  a  horfe  as  the  fharpeft  colds  or  frofts  ;  and  if 
a  horfe  is  any  ways  inclinable  to  raiarrks,  rheums,  or 
any  other  cold  diltempers,  he  is  apt  to  have  the  hu- 
mours augmented  and  the  difeafe  fenfibly  increafed  by 
thefe  early  and  late  airings. 

But  if  he  be  not  had  forth  to  air  till  the  fun  be  rifen, 
it  will  cheer  his  fpirits ;  and  it  is  feen  that  all  horfcs 
love  the  fun's  warmth,  as  in  thofe  that  lie  out  a-nights, 
who  will  repair  to  thofe  places  where  they  can  have 
molt  benefit  of  the  beams  of  the  fun  after  he  is  rifen, 
to  relieve  them  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  preceding 
night. 

And  befides  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  the  air  will  be 
more  mild  and  temperate,  fo  that  it  will  rather  invigo- 
rate than  prey  upon  his  fpirits,  and  more  increafe  his 
ftrength  than  impair  it. 

And  as  for  bringing  down  a  horfe's  fat,  we  need  not 
be  at  a  lofs  for  that,  and  to  keep  him  from  being  pur- 
five,  and  too  high  in  flefh,  to  reduce  him  to  cleannefs, 
and  a  more  moderare  ftate  of  body  :  for  it  is  but  keep- 
ing him  out  fb  much  longer  at  a  time,  both  morning 
and  evening,  and  you  will  undoubtedly  obtain  your  end 
by  fuch  long  firing,  joining  with  true  found  heats;,  and 
it  is  from  the  length  of  airings  that  you  muft  expect  to 
bring  your  horfe  to  a  perfect  wind  and  true  courage. 

Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  No  arguments  can  be  required 
by  readers  of  common  fenfe  in  fupport  of  the  neceflity 
of  ExFKCi'K  for  horfes  kept  within  doors,  that  is  to 
fay,  out  of  their  natural  (late,  in  order  to  preferve  them 
in  health,  or  in  apt  condition  for  labour  ;  all  that  re- 
mains is  to  remind  men  of  the  duty,  to  defcrihe  its 
rnoll  advantageous  method,  and  due  portion.  In  truth, 
it  is  a  bufmd's  in  general  either  t< -tally  neglected,  or 
conducted  upon  very  erroneous  principles, 

Kxercife  is  two-fold,  either  calculated  for  common 
DCCS fions,  ar.d  the  mere  preservation  of  health,  or  for 
the  purpofe  of  fitting  a  horfe  to  undergo  extraordinary 
exertions.  The  firft  intent  may  be  Jully  anfwered  by 
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thcfc  remark*  arc  imcn>Kd  to  a;-  >ms 

and  convenient  groun>< 

ahorfe  m.iy  be  kept  in  !.  jy  regular  an  ' 

.ing,  betides  being  by  fuch  means  mined  to  that 
excellent  pace.     Two  hour  once  or 

twice,    will  be  commonly  ;    oiherwifc  t'o'ir 

hours  ;    and  whjt  :nay  demand,  the 

owner  hi,  rm  himfelf.th.in  iiv 

it  to  iii>  fcrt  v  perfont  but  thoi 

with  the  taclics  of  regular  ll.'yk-s  have  adequate  i 
of  the  efficacy  of  walking  excicife,  in  keeping  down 
flcth,  onsning  the  ting  mulcular  ac- 

1  h»vc  heard  of  a  horfe  which  ran  throe   : 
mile  heat*  over  the  far.ds  of  Leith,  without  hu'. 
viouiljr  had  a  fingle  canter. 

'i  he  in-door  excrcifc  of  the  loofc  ftablc  ha»  been  ad- 
verted to:  that  abroad  in  the  paddock,  orcnclc. 
is  ajmiralilc,  where  a  horfe  may  b<  out, 

the  weather  permitting,  with  •,<  'licet,  as 

he  has  been  accuftomed,  with  the  happiei?  •  tiii 

limb*  and  flcfh.  Unfound  or  fhiken  horfcs  fhould  ne- 
ver be  permitted  to  exercifc  themfelves  i  hue  wher-- 

r,  they  ou^h:  t  >  be 
on  anv  llupui  rit  pretence  « 

AIRY,  ,  a  term  ufcd  to  exprcfs  the  reft 

of  a  hawk  or  eagle. 

ALMOND  'H"MP,I!.R,    a  pigeon  well  known  hy 
that  name  among  fjncycrs,  th  •>  call  it  the 

Ermine  Tumbler.   It  was  originally  bred  from  the  com- 
mon Tumbler,   which  in  fhapc  it  rcfcmble* 
\ery  much.      Ft  i?  eUecmed  by  the  generality  of 
cyers  (he  moft  be.iuliful  of  tb< 

greater  ttir  rariety  of  colour*  in  ihc  flight  .  par- 

ticularly if  the  proutid  is  of  a  bright  \ 
jjrej'  r  ihofe  of  a  nr.e  \ 

are  ny  far  the  hardelt  to  acquire,  ami 
what  tinged  with  black    it  is  an  additional    beauty. 
There  arc  fome  of  thefc  pigeons  that  have  a  mixture  of 
three  colours  only,    yellow,    w'r.iie,    aitil   blic'*-,  but 
thefe  arc  by  no  means  common.    The  a!  .Mcr 

rfors  not  arrive  to   the   mcridun  o!  y    till  it 

has  feveral  :in.c,  moulu-dv  but  when  it  is  very  old, 
rhanget  to  a  mottled,  fplalhed,  or  t '.vr.e  other  colour. 
The  moft  approved  fancycr--  a'lviic  li.e  m.uci'.i::^  of  a 
yellow,  a  Iplafhe.l,  or  l>i a. 

and   by   that  >loars  ;   t. 

• 

..ie  almonds  themselves, 


fully 


and 

. 

iy  he.   :i  t'.MH  niix- 

mtich 

detlr 

not'.-  ,  Irtice   o: 

profeflbrs  of  ir,  who,  : 
fucc  •    . 

lomc  ,vill 

j  no 
•• 

the  help 
i  <rlc  on  r 

gambrcls  of  the  horlV  imble  by 

,;rs  ufe  the  t 

. 
and  • 

•    . 

mud  be  fmooth,  bi  tirlt 

on  one  fnk-,  then  <  «  ith  the  cal\ci  of  your 

•imc-5  with  :i  fpur. 

If  f.-.ll  i:ito  an  ambJ<r, 

c  will  be  much  labour 

;c  him,  with 

mote  ea!c  .the  ufe «  •  .cl,  fnul 

them  -  ima/emcnt -,  liut  i!  • 

find  he  will  dy  no  :  ,en.l  the  mo;: 

or  intentions,  then  llrugglc  not  with  the  animal,  but 
fall  to  the  ui'e  of  the  tr.-.mr! ;  which  '  'i.it  pur- 

pofe  undtr  T'RAMCI..  Sex-  R\!a  for  /'.'  tfft. 

sfm/.'rrg,  how  evr,    or  ,as  it  is  more  ufually  called) 

r.owne/.ii  ..!-.     A  i'.i..',  \\.<.  • 

app.. 

• 

day   are  more  plcafcd  with  the  mafculine  honour  of 
;li-fpirited  hunter. 

-,  ure  fuch   as  live  p.irtly 

on  the  land  and  partly  in  the  water,  as  badgers,  ot: 
due' 

,  a  kind  of  wen,  or  fpungy 
p.irt   of    a    horfc's    b 

full  of  blood  ;  the  manner  of  cuiing'oF  which  il  to  tic 
it  ab«MM4i<M  with  a  thrc..,!,  or  r.ith'-r  with  ;i  h  Tfc  hair, 
and  in  eight  days  it  will  fall  off",  then  ftrcw  upon  it  the 
powder  of  verdigreal".'  to  kill  it  at  the  root,  an.l  heal  it  up 

nntmcnt  :  but  if  it   he  fo  (Lit    ; 
-  bound  a'.HMit  it,  th.'n  take  it  a'A.iy  with 
.ifc  clofe  to  the  (kin,  or  clfc  burn  i:  with 
a  fharp  hot  iron,  culling  ir  round    about  fo  deep  as  to 
leave  none  of  the  root  Behind;    and  after  having  ap- 
plied turpentine  .md  hog's  lard  melted  together,  he.il  it 
but  if  this  wart  grows  in   a  fineay  part, 
where  a  hot  iron  is  improper,  eat  out  the  core  with 
no!,  or  white  ftibumatc  ;  then  Hop  the  hole 
witli  in  the  white  of  i  day  or 

.  nnJ   at  latl  dry  it   up  with    u:  :iil'.-d  lime   and 

Or, 
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Or,  for  tliefe  warts,  put  3  ounces  of  powder  of  cop- 
peras in  a  crucible,  with  one  ounce  of  arfenic  powdered ; 
•-•  the  crucible  in  the  middle  of  a  charcoal  fire,  llir- 
ring  the  fubftance,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  malignant 
itc.4iiis;  when  the  matter  appears  fomewhat  reddifh, 
take  the  crucible  oft'  the  fire,  and  after  it  is  cool,  break 
and  beat  the  matter  into  a  very  fine  powder,  incorporate 
4  ounces  of  this  powder  with  5  ounces  of  album  raiis, 
and  make  an  ointment  to  be  applied  cold  to  warts, 
anointing  them  lightly  every  dr.y,  and  they  will  fall  off 
like  kernels  of  nuts,  without  cauling  any  fwellings  in 
the  k-g*,  if  the  application  be  ordered  fo  as  only  the 
warts  be  anointed,  and  the  horfe  be  not  worked  or  rid- 
<len  during  the  cure:  and  after  the  warts  fall  oft",  drefs 
the  fore  with  the  Countefs's  ointment ;  which  fee  de- 
fcribed  under  its  proper  head. 

ANGLING,  is  an  art  which,  as  it  pleads  great  an- 
tiquity, fo  the  knowledge  thereof  is  with  much  difficulty 
to  be  obtained  ;  but  fome  obfervations  concerning  it 
will  not  be  amifs.  And  firfl,  the  angler  muft.  remem- 
ber, by  no  means  to  fifli  in  light  and  dazzling  apparel, 
but  his  clothing  mull  be  of  a  dark  fky  colour  ;  and  at 
the  places  where  he  ufes  to  angle  he  fliould  once  in  four 
or  five  days  call  in  corn  boiled  fort ;  if  for  carp  or  tench, 
oftener:  he  may  alfo  caft  in  garbage,  hearts'  livers, 
worms  chopt  in  pieces,  or  grains  fleeped  in  blood  and 
dried, which  will  attract  the  fi(h  thither:  and  in  fifhing, 
to  keep  them  together,  throw  in  half  a  handful  of  grains 
of  ground  malt,  which  mud  be  done  in  dill  water  ;  but 
in  a  llream  you  muft  caft  your  grains  above  your  hook, 
and  not  about  It;  for,  as  they  float  from  the  hook,  fo  will 
they  draw  the  fifli  after  them.  Now  if  you  would  bait 
a  ftream,  get  fomr  tin  boxes  made  full  of  holes  no  big- 
ger than  juft  fit  lor  a  worm  to  creep  through,  which  fill 
therewith,  and  having  faftened  a  plummet  to  fink  them, 
plunge  them  into  theili earn,  with  a  firing  faftened  there- 
to, that  they  may  be  drawn  out  a:  pleafure  ;  by  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  holes  aforefaid,  the  worms  can  crawl 
out  but  very  leifurely,  and  as  they  crawl  the  fifh  will 
refort  about  them. 

Now  if  in  a  ftream  you  would  bait  for  falmon,  trout, 
umber,  or  the  like,  take  fome  blood,  and  therewith  in- 
corporate fine  clay,  barley  and  malt,  ground,  adding 
feme  water,  all  which  make  into  a  palle  with  ivy  gum, 
then  form  it  into  cakes  and  cad  them  into  the  ftream: 
if  you  find  your  bait  take  no  efiecT:  in  attracting  of  .the 
fifh,  you  m.iy  conclude  foiw:  pike  or  percli  lurk  there 
to  fei/.c  their  prey,  fur  fear  of  which  the  fifli  dare  not 
venture  thereabout;  take  therefore  your  troll,  and  let 
your  biit  be  either  brandlings  or  lobworms,  or  you  may 
ufe  gentles  or  minnows,  which  they  will  greedily  fnap  at. 

As  for  your  rod,  it  mult  be  kept  neither  too  dry  nor 
too  moid,  left  the  one  make  it  brittle,  aiul  the  other  rot- 
ten ;  and  if  it  be  fultry  dry  weather,  wet  your  rod  a  lit- 
tle before  you  angle;  and  having  ftruck  a  good  fifli,  keep 
vour  rod  bent,  and  that  will  hinder  him  from  running 
t«  the  end  of  the  line,  whenbv  lie  will  cither  break  his 
i. old  or  hook;  and  if  you  would  knoxv  what  bait  the 
f:!h  loves  bed,  at  the  time  of  your  iifliing,  when  you 
ir.r.e  t.iken  one,  flit  the  gill,  and  opui  and' take  out  the 
u-h,  opening  it  without  Imiiling.and  there-you  will 
ti nd  what  he  fed  on  Lift,  and  had  a  fancy  to,  whereby 
jou  M.:y  bail  vour  hook  accoaliivly. 
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When  you  fifh,  fhelter  yourfelf  under  fome  bufh  or 
tree,  fo  far  from  the  brink  of  the  river  that  you  can  only 
difcern  your  float ;  for  fiih  are  timorous,  and  very  eafy 
to  be  affrighted  ;  and  you  will  experimentally  find  the 
beft  way  of  angling  with  a  fly,  is  down  the  river,  and 
not  up  :  neither  need  you  ever  to  make  above  fix  trials 
in  a  place,  either  with  fly  or  ground  bait,  when  you  an- 
gle for  trout;  for  by  that  time  he  will  either  offer  or  take, 
or  refufe  the  bait,  and  not  ftir  at  all ;  but  if  you  would 
have  fifh  bite  eagerly,  and  without  fufpicion,  you  may 
prefent  them  with  fuch  baits  as  they  are  naturally  incli- 
ned to,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  they  are  accu  domed  to  re- 
ceive them;  and  if  you  ufe  pades  for  baits,  you  mud 
add  flax  or  wool,  with  which  mix  a  little  butter  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  wafhing  ofFthe  hook  :  and  laftly,  obferve, 

That  the  eyes  of  fuch  fifties  as  you  kill,  are  mod  ex- 
cellent baits  on  the  hook  for  almod  all  forts  of  fifh. 

Directions  for  Fl/Y-FlSHING,  -with  a  Ltfl  of  fuch  neccffary 
Ingredients  as  every  A  NGLER  Jiiould  befufplied  with. 

Fird,  let  your  rod  be  light,  and  very  gentle;  the  beft 
are  of  two  pieces,  (iee  the  article  ROD)  and  let  not 
your  line  exceed  (efpecially  for  three  or  four  links 
next  to  the  hook)  three  or  four  hairs  at  the  mod, 
though  you  may  fifh  a  little  ftronger  above  in  the  upper 
part  of  your  line:  but  if  you  can  attain  to  angle  with 
one  hair,  you  (hall  have  more  riles  and  catch  more  fifh. 
You  muft  be  fure  not  to  cumber  yourfelf  with  too  long 
a  line,  as  mod  do :  and  before  you  begin  to  angle,  en- 
deavour to  have  the  wind  on  your  back,  and  the  fun,  if 
it  fhines,  to  be  before  you,  and  to  fifli  down  the  ftream  ; 
and  c.  rry  the  point  or  top  of  your  rod  downward,  by 
which  means  the  lliadow  of  yourfelf  and  rod  will  be 
the  leaft  feen  by  the  fifh  ;  for  the  fight  of  any  fhade 
alarms  the  fifh,  and  fpoils  your  fport,  of  which  you 
mult  take  great  care.  In  the  middle  of  March,  till 
which  time  a  man  fliould  not  catch  a  trout,  or  in  April, 
if  the  weather  be  dark,  or  a  little  windy  or  cloudy,  the 
beft  fifhing  is  with  the  palmer-worm;  but  of  thefe  there 
are  divers  kinds,  or  at  lead  of  divers  colours  ;  thefe 
and  the  May-fiy  are  the  ground  of  all  fly-angling,  which 
are  to  be  rhus  made: 

Hrft,  you  mud  nrm  your  hook  with  the  line  in  the 
infide  of  it,  then  take  your  fciflars,  and  cut  fo  much  of 
a  brown  mallard's  feather  as  in  your  own  reafon  will 
make  the  wings  of  it,  you  having  withal  regard  to 
the  bignefs  or  littlenefs  of  your  hook  ;  then  lay  the 
outmod  part  of  your  feather  next  to  your  hook,  then 
the  point  of  your  feather  next  the  fliank  of  your  hook  , 
and  having  io  done,  whip  it  t^ree  or  four  times  about 
the  hook  with  the  fame  filk  with  which  your  hook  was 
armed  ;  and  having  made  the  filk  fad,  tack  the  hackle 
of  a  cock  or  capon's  neck,  or  a  plover's  top,  which  is 
ufually  better:  take  ofFthe  one  fide  of  the  feather,  and 
then  take  the  hackle,  filk,  or  crewel,  gold  or  filver 
thread,  make  thefe  fad  at  the  bent  of  the  hook;  that 
i>  to  fay,  below  your  arming;  then  you  muft  take  the 
hackle,  the  filver  or  gokl  thread,  ant)  work  it  up  to 
the  wings,  fhifting  or  dill  removing  your  finger,  as 
you  turn  the  filk  about  the  hook;  and  dill  looking  at 
every  dop  or  turn,  that  your  gold,  or  what  materials 
foevcr  you  may  make  your  fly  of,  do  lie  right  and  neatly; 

and 
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and  if  you  find  they  do  fo,  when  you  have  made 
the  head,  make  ali  fail :  then  work  your  hackle  up  to 
the  head,  and  make  ilut  fall ;  and  with  a  needle  or  pin 
divide  the  wing  into  two;  with  rhe  arming  filk  whip  it 
about  crofs-ways  betwixt  the  wings,  and  with  your 
thumb  you  muft  turn  the  point  of  the  feather  towards 
the  bent  of  the  hook,  and  work  three  or  four  times 
about  the  (bank  of  the  hook,  view  the  proportion,  and 
if  all  be  neat  and  to  your  liking,  fatten. 

Indeed,  no  direction  can  be  given  to  make  a  man  of  a 
dull  capacity  able  to  make  a  fly  well;  and  yet  this,  with  a 
little  practice,  will  help  an  ingenious  angler  in  a  good 
degree :  but  to  fee  a  fly  made  by  an  artid  in  that  kind 

••  bed  teaching  to  make  it ;  and  then  an  ingenious 
angler  may  walk  by  the  river  fide,  and  murk  what  flics 
fall  on  the  water  that  day,  and  catch  one  of  them,  if 
he  fees  the  trout  leap  at  a  fly  of  tint  kind  ;  having  al- 

.  hooks  ready  hung  with  him,  and  having  a  bag 
alfo  always  with  him,  with  bear's  hair,  or  of  a 

brown  or  sad-coloured  heifer,  hackles  of  a  cock  or  ca- 
pon, fevcral  coloured  filks,  and  crewel  to  make  the 
body  of  the  fly,  the  feathers  of  a  drake's  head,  black 
or  brown  (beep's  wool,  or  hog's  wool,  or  hair,  thread 
of  gold  and  of  filver  ;  lilk  of  fevcral  colours,  efpecially 
fad-coloured,  to  make  the  fly's  head ;  and  there  be  alfo 
other  coloured  feathers,  both  of  little  birds  and  of 
fpecklcd  fowl :  having  \\  him  in  a  bag,  and 

trying  to  make  a  fly;  though  he  mifs  at  full,  yet  (hall 
he  at  the  lad  hit  it  better,  even  to  fucli  a  perfection  as 
none  can  well  teach  him  ;  and  if  he  hit  to  make  his  fly 
tight,  and  have  the  luck  to  hit  alfo  where  ih  r 
oftrouts,  a  dark  day,  nd,  lie  willtaith 

fuch  numbers  of  them  as  will  encourage  him  to  grow 
more  and  more  in  love  with  the  art  of  fly-malt. 

Not  having  particularly  enumerated  the  materials 
neccffary  f->r  ny-  making,  it  will  not  be  in-  ncc 

for  all,  to  do  it.  u   mud   1 

bear's  hair  o:  i  gray,  it  md 

dar-  .ci; 

• 

both  :  ba-!gcr's  hair,  or  fur :  fpa:iicl'>  hair  from  bci 
the  ear,  light  and  dark  brown,  blackifh  and  hi. 
hog's  down,   which   m..y  be  had  aliout   Chriltmas  of 
'•iers,  or  rather  of  thofc  that  iruke  Ijr-wn ;  it  fliould 
be  plucked  from  undo  ft  places 

f  f  the  ho>;,  and  muft  be  of  the  fallowing  colours, 
blac  ,  arid  iandjr  t  and  : 

.•  get  them  dynl  a:  "be 

•':>;  get  this  ;lfo  dyed  of  tin 
;  of  row's  am!  all  the  difierci 

lit  to  the  darkcft  brown  ;  you  will  • 
nev  w's  or  calf's  hair;  hot! 

and    w;ll  never  work  kindly,  nor  lie  han 

. 


leaf,  y< 
nd  wonted,  Woe, 

,  dun,  light  and  dark  brown,  rrd,  violet,  purple, 
;rfe-fle(h,  pink,  and  orange  colours.  Some 
•:nd  the  hair  c  f  nbor.ive  colts  and  calves;  but 

•cr. 
A  picte  •  Turkfv  carpet  will  fumifh  c*cd-< 


lent  dubbing;  untwift  the  yarn,  nnd  pick  out  the  wool, 
carefully  feparatini;  the  different  colours,  and  lay  it  by, 

Some  ufe  for  dubbing  barge  fail,  concerning  whidi. 
the  reader  is  to  know,  that  the  fails  of  wed-couutry  and 
other  barges,  when  old,  are  ufually  converted  into 
tilts,  under  which  there  is  almod  a  continual  fmokc 
arifing  from  the  fire  and  the  fleam  of  the  beef-kettle 
which  all  fuch  barges  carry,  and  which,  in  time,  dyes 
the  tile  of  a  fine  brown  ;  this  would  be  excellent  dub- 
bing, but  that  the  material  of  thefe  fails  is  fheep's  wool, 
which  foaks  in  the  water,  and  foon  becomes  very  heas  y  i 
however,  get  of  this  as  many  different  (hades  as  you 
can,  and  have  fcal's  fur  and  hog- wool  dyed  to  m 
them ;  which,  by  reafon  they  are  more  turgid,  . 
and  light,  and  fo  float  better,  are  in  moft  cafe*  to  be 
preferred  to  .worded,  crewels,  and,  indeed,  to  every 
other  kind  of  wool;  and  obferve  that  the  hog-wool  U 
bed  for  large,  and  the  feal's  fur  for  fmall  flies. 

G-t  alfo  furs  of  the  following  animals,  viz.  the  fijuir. 
rel,  particularly  from  his  tail ;  fox  cub,  from  the  tail, 
e  it  is  douny  and  of  an  afh  colour,  an    eld    fox, 
an  ol  I  otter,  otter  cub,  badger,  fulimart,  or  Illmart  ;  .1 
.  from  the  neck,  where  it  is  of  the  colour  of   wi- 
•'I  fern;  and,  above  all,  the  yellow  fur  of  the  mar- 
ten, from  the  gills  or  fpots  under  the  jaws.   All  thele, 
and  almod  every  other  kindoflur,  are  eafilygot  at  the 
furrier's. 

Hackles  arc  a  very  important  article  in  fly-making  . 
they  are  the  long  (lender  feathers  that  hang  from  vhe 
head  of  a  cock  down  his  neck  ;  there  may  alCp  be  fine 
K<X  from  i.car  the  tail ;  be  careful  that  they  are  not 
:y  arc  when  the  fibres  arc  mere  than 
half  an  inch  l.'tig  ;  and  for  fome  purpi  :  uch 

too  big  :  be  provided  with  thoiV  icllouing  co- 

lours, viz.  red,   dun,  ycllowiih,   white,  orange,  and 
perfect  black,  and  whenever  you  m  or  dead, 

with  a  cock  of  the  game-breed,   «':  -.-  it  of  a 

ftronp   brown-reJ,  never  fail  to  buy  Inm  ;  but  ob! 

rs  of  a  cock  chicken,   be  they  ever  fo 
fine  for  (hape  and  col«ur,  are  good  for  little  ;  for  they 
are  too  downy  and  weak  to  dand  erect  after  they  arc 
<-t t,  and  fo  are  thofe  of  the  Hair 

Feathers  are  abfolutely  nccelTary  for  the  wings    and, 

liics;  get  therefore  feathers  ; 
and  oilu  i  .vild  mallard,  or  di 

i«i  a  partriil^c,  efpecially  thofe  red  ones  that  arc 
in  the  tail  ;  feathers  from  a  cock  pheafant's  bread 
tail,  die.  winj; ,  of  a  bl.io-.bird,  a  brown  hen,  of  a  dar- 
ling,  a  i.l-r.iii,  throlUc,  a   fieldfare,  and  a 
t  ;  (he  feathers  from  the  crown  .vit, 
plover,  or  lapwing  ;  green    and  copper-coloured   , 
cock  s  aiui  l.latk  oltrii.h  hcrle  ;  feathers  from  a  heron'* 
ne^                     .    rid  temcruber,  that  in  molt  i 

rain,  and  lefs  fpun 
•narking   fiik  of  all  coiuur-. 
but  very  dring,  flaw  filk,  gol  I  nnd   filver  fl.i 
or  twilt,  a  (harp  Lnif^,  hooks  of  all  I. 
for  loops  to  your  flies,  (hocmakcr's  v  .  e  needle 

lubbin^   when  flatted  with  work:ilj,  anil 
a  fmall  but  fliarp  pair  of  fcif 

C  And 
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•    And  Lfilr,  if  any  materials  required  !n  the  fubfe- 
fjiient  Hl\  of  Hies  may  have  bien  omitted  in  the  fore- 
af.ilngue.be  careful  to  add  them  to  your  former 
Hock',  -.is  often  as  you  (hall  find  any  fuch  omiffions. 

Rememlvr,  with  ail  your  dubbing,  to  mix  bear's 
hair  and  hog's  wool,  which  are  fliff,  and  not  apt  to  im- 
bibe the  water,  as  the  fine  furs,  and  mod  other  kind  of 
dubbing  do:  and  remember  alfo,  that  marten's  fur  is 
the  Heft  yellow  you  can  ufe. 

The  ufe  o-  a  ba<i  is  attended  with  many  inconveni- 
ences, of  which,  the  mixing  ard  wafting  your  materials 
are  not  the  lead:  to  prevent  which  the  following  me- 
thod is  recommended:  take  a  piece  of  hue  grained 
parchment,  of  fevcn  inches  by  nine,  and  fold  i'  fo  that 
the  ftze*nd  proportion  of  it  will  be  that  of  a  f.-.all  odla- 
vo  volume;  then  o  en  it,  and  through  the  firft  leaf, 
with  a  lharp  penknife  and  ruler,  make  three  crof:  cuts, 
at  the  fame  proportionable  diflance  as  t!>ofe  in  Fig  ), 
hi  the  Plate  of  FISHING  INSTRUMENTS, ,am!  with  a  nee- 
dle and  fillcftitch  the  two  leaves  together,  as  in  that 
figure  ;  let  each  of  the  margins  be  half  an  inch  ar  leaih 

Then  with  a  pair  of  compafTs,  take  the  didance 
from  A  to  B,  ard  fet  it  in  the  middle  of  a  final!  piece  of 
parchment;  and  likewife  fet  on  the  fame  diifance  to 
the  right  and  left,  ard  at  each  extremity  cut  oft,  with 
a  penknife  and  ruler,  the  iquare  parchment,  oblcrving 
that  the  fides  are  exaclly  parallel. 

At  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  top,  make  a 
cut  th-ough  the  fird  and  third  divifions,  and  with  a 
pair  of  CcilTars  fnip  out  the  loofe  pieces. 

Then  fet  on  the  didance  from  '\  to  C,  and  cut  as  be- 
fore, leaving  the  middle  divifion  an  inch  longer  at  bot- 
tom than  the  others:  when  this  is  done,  your  parch- 
ment will  have  the  fhapeand  proportion  of  Fig.  2.  and 
you  may  cut  the  upper  flap  as  it  appears  there. 

Be  careful  that  the  cuts,  and  indeed  all  your  work, 
are  exadtly  Iquare  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  turn  in  the 
{ides  and  ends  of  the  parchment,  fo  cut  as  before,  and 
prel's  the  folds  with  a  folding-flick,  and  you  have  one 
pocket,  ftiaped  as  Fig.  3  which  put  into  the  firft  par- 
tition- 

Purfue  the  fame  method  with  the  fame  pockets,  and 
for  the  other  partitions ;  and  in  this  manner 
proceed  till  you  have  completed  fix  leaves,  which 
are  to  make  the  firll  of  your  book;  the  larger  of 
thefe  pockets  are  to  hold  hog's  wool,  feal's  fur,  and 
bear's  hair,  and  the  fmaller  the  finer  furs;  which  are 
thofe  of  the  marten,  fox  cub,  &c. 

In  each  of  the  fix  divilions,  in  every  leaf,  with  a 
farUcr's  holfow  punch,  make  a  hole;  to  which  end 
take  a  thin  narrow  ilick  of  beech,  or  ary  hardiih 
w..od,  and,  when  the  pocket  is  in  iis  place,  put  the 
ttick  down  into  the  pocket,  2nd,  ohferv;nj>  the  centre 
of  the  divifion,  give  the  punch  a  fmait  blow  with  a 
mallet ;  thefe  holes  will  Ihow  what  is  contained  in  each 
of  the  pockets. 

The  ne»t  leaf  may  be  fingle ;  ditch  it  acrof*  with 
double  (ilk  diagonally,  and  crofs  thofe  flitches  with 
othei?,  and  the  fpact.s  w  11  be  of  a  'rzer.ge-fhar.e  ; 
let  ti.e  flitches  bo  half  an  inch  in  length;  into  thefe 
you  are  to  tuck  your  dubbing,  when  mixed  ready 
for  ufc. 
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The  next  leaf  fhould  be  double,  ftitchcd  with  a  mar- 
gin as  the  others ;  and  through  the  firft  fold  cut  a  lo- 
zenge, as  big  as  the  fize  will  allow  of;  into  this  you 
mav  tuck  three  or  four  wings  of  fmall  birds,  as  the  ftar- 
ling,  land  rail,  throftle,  &c.  At  the  back  of  this  leaf 
few  two  little  parchment  ttraps,  of  half  an  inch  wide, 
very  flrong  ;  through  which  put  afmall  but  very  neat 
and  lharp  pair  of  fciiT  r-. 

You  may,  on  another  fingle  leaf,  make  four  or  five 
crofs  bars  of  long  flitches,  tarough  which,  as  well  on 
the  back  as  the  forefule,  you  may  put  large  feathers, 
name  v,  thole  of  a  cock  phcafant's  tail,  a  inddy  brown 
hen,  &c. 

I  he  next  three  leaves  fhould  be  double  ;  flitch  them 
through  the  middle,  from  fide  to  fide,  .uui  with  the 
compafles  clefcribe  a  cir  le  of  about  an  inch  and  half 
diameter;  cut  out  the  parchment  within  the  circle  ; 
under  fome  of  the  margins,  when  the  leaves  are  ditched 
together,  you  may  tuck  peacock's  and  oltrich  hole, 
and  in  otlu-rs  lay  neatly  the  golden  feathers  of  a  phea- 
lant's  bread,  and  the  gray  and  dyed  yellow  mail  of  a 
mallard. 

Three  double  1- aves  m^re,  with  onlv  two  large 
pock  ts  in  each,  reay  be  allotted  for  fi!k  of  vaiious 
colours,  gold  ,ii:d  diver  twi:t,  and  other  odd  things; 
fix  fingle  leaves  more  will  complete  your  book  ,  liitch 
them  from  fide  to  fide  with  itiitances  of  halt  an  inch, 
ami  crofs  thofe  flitches  with  others,  from  top  to  bottr.m, 
with  fomevvhat  greater  diftances  ;  and  into  every  other 
fpace,  reckoning  from  top  to  bottom,  lay  neatly  and 
fnv-othly  a  darling's  feather  ;  do  the  fame  on  the  back- 
fide,  and  fo  for  two  Laves. 

'1  he  ether  leaves  you  m?.y  fill  with  land-mil's  and 
other  fmali  feathers,  plover's  tops,  and  red  and  black 
hackles. 

1  he  fird  and  laft  leaves  of  your  book  may  be  double, 
ditched  in  the  middle,  from  fide  to  fide,  but  open  at 
the  edges  :  which  will  leave  you  four  pockets  like  thofe 
of  a  common  pocket-book  ;  iiito  which  you  may  put 
hooks,  and  a  Imall  piece  of  wax,  wrapped  in  a  bit  of 
glove  leather. 

To  the  page  that  contain"  the  mixed  dubbings,  there 
fhould  bean  index,  referring  to  every  divifion  contained 
in  it,  nnd  exprefiing  what  fly  e«ch  mixture  is  for. 

When  your  book  is  thus  prepared,  lend  it  to  the 
binder,  with  directions  to  bind  it  as  llrong  as  poffiole  j 
let  him  leave  a  tlap  to  one  of  the  boards,  and  laden  to 
it  a  yard  of  ribband  to  tie  it. 

The  ufefulnefs  and  manifold  conveniences  of  a  book 
are  apparent;  and  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
making  fuch  an  one  as  this,  will  rind  it  preferable  to  a 
magazi  >;-bag. 

PIKE-ANGLING. 

The  pike  loves  a  (Hi I,  fhady,  unfrequented  water, 
and  ufually  lies  aniongd  or  near  weeds  ;  fuch  as  flags, 
bulruthes,  candocks  reeds,  or  in  >he  guen  log  that 
fometimcs  covers  dancing  wateis,  though  he  will  fore- 
times ihoot.  out  into  the  clear  dream,  he  is  fometuues 
caught  at  the  top,  and  in  the  middle,  and  o.icn,  efpe- 
cialiy  in  cold  weather,  at  the  bottom, 

Pikes. 
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.  are  called  jacks  till  they  become  twenty-four 
_•»  long. 

The  bait  for  pike,  befide  thofe  mentioned  under  the 
An  are  a  fm.ill  trout,  the  loach  and  miller's 

thumb,  the  head  end  of  an  eel,  ikin  taken  off 

below  the  fins,  a  fmall  jack,  a  lob-worm,  and,  in  v 
tcr,  the  fat  of  bicon.    And  notwithstanding  what  others 
fay  againft  baiting  with  a  perch,  it  is  confidently  aflert- 
ed,  that  pikes  have  been  taken  with  a  fmall  perch,  when 
neither  a  reach  nor  bleak  would  tempt  them. 

Obfenre  that  all  your  baits  for  pike  muft  be  as  frefh 
ts  poflible.  Living  I  i/.s  you  •:.  iy  take  with  you  in  a 
tin  kettle,  changing  the  wjter  ofren  ;  and  dead  ones 
(hould  be  carried  in  fr-.'lh  bran,  wh1.  y  up  the 

moifture  that  otherwifc  wou.  :nd  rot  them. 

A  method  of  filhing  for  pike,  which  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  a  dillinct  treatife ;  for  which  method,  and 
for  the  fiup,  take  thefc  directions ;  and  firft  for  troll- 

. 

And  note  that,  in  trolling,  the  head  of  the  bait-fiftt 
rnufl  be  at  the  bent  of  the  hook;  whereas  'n   fi- 
at tf.  .c  hook  muft  come  out  at  or  near  the  tail. 
•  al  dificre:';<?  between  thefe  two  methods 
15,   that   in  the  former  ttv  piicc    is   always  fuffered  to 
h  or  fwallow  the  bait,  but  in  the  latter  you  are  to 

a«  foon 

The  rod  :  „•  (hould  be- about  three  yards  and 

a  half  long,  with  a  ring  at  the  top  for  the  line  to  run 
through  ;  vou  may   fil  a  trolling-top  to  your  fly 
which  n«rei{  only  be  ftronger  than  the  cot: 
Let  your  line  be  of  green  or  fky-coK  u 
yards  in  length,  which  will  make  it  nrceflary  to  ofc 
the  wiiKh,   a*  is  before  directed,  with  a  f*ivcl  at  the 

The  common  trolling-hook  for  a  living  bait  con- 
fifts  of  t  .»o  I .  .  -hone  con 

•  i  wire,  of  .ibant  three  quarters  of  an 
long,  placed  b.'.ik  to  back,   .  -i.iy  not 

'u  line,  but  iricHn-  vards  as 

that  the  (hank  may  form  an  angle  little  I  -  ;ui- 

latera!.      At  the  top  of  the  (hank  it  a  !tx>r>  left  in  the 
to  make  the  hook  double,   through 
which  is  pat  a  fttong  twi!}  wire  of  abo:: 

inches  long;  and  •  looped  a 

ictli  fo  loofr  that  the  hook  and  the  lower  link  may 
•  room  to  ;>'ay  :  to  the  end  of  the  line  fallen  a  fteel 

there  is  ^  from 

uiy  itcfcribcd,  and  to  v.  pre- 

• 
piece  of  ,  '.he  (hanlv 

,    -  r»if>^n  together    frvike  a 
two  litu 

by   •  a   fmall  ft^ple  ot  .   by   the 

terend,  a  bit  of  lead  of  :ne- 

a-.ly  fitted  up;  but  fee  the 

•  thus  ordered,  viz. 

put  the  lead  1 


up:    t!;e    filh    will   live   fome  time;  and    though   the 
'it   of   the  lead  will  keep  his  head  down,  he  will 
fwim  with  nearly  the  fame  eafe  as  it  at  libertv. 

But  if  you  troll  with  a  dead  b  iir,  ns  fom  •  i!o, 
reafbn  whicli   the  angler   will   be  glad  to  know,   viz. 
that  a  living-bait  makes  too  great  a  iliughter  amon^ 
the  fifti,  doit  with  a  hook,  of  which  the  following  pay  i- 
graph  contains  a  defcription: 

Let  the  (hank  be  about  fix  inches  long,  and  leaded 

i  the  middle  as  low  as  the  bent  of  the  hook,  to 

which  a  piece  of  very  '  •!  by 

n  (taplc,  and  two  links  of  chain  •,   (lie  (hink   inufl.   be 

barbed  like  a  dart,  and  the  lead  a  quarter  of  ,n  inch 

fqunre  :  the  barb  of  the  (hank  mu;l  (land  like  the  fluke 

of  an  anchor,  which  is  placed  in  a  contrary  direction  to 

c  flock,  I      '          .    Let  the  gimp  be  about  » 

foot  long,  and  to  the  end  thereof  fix  a  fwircl:  to  b.iit 

ir,  thrull  the  b.trb  of  the  flunk  into  the  mouth  of  the 

b.iit-tiih,  and  bring   it  out    at  the   fair    ncir  dv.-  tail  : 

•.  the  batl)  i»  thus   broii^ht  tlnon?h,    it  cannot  re- 

,  and  tl»«  Slh   will  i:e  prrtfcily  Itr.ti^h:,  a  iircutn- 

ftunce  tliat  renders  the  trouble  of  tying  the  tail  unite* 

ceflary. 

There  is  yet  another  fort  of  trolling-hook,  wl- 

indeed,  noothcr  than  what  mo!t  wr/ 

have   mentioned  ;  whereas  the  others,  here  described, 

arc  I  jr.-  improvements  ;  and  this  is  a  hook,  either  iingie 

or  double,  with  a  long  fhar.v  ibont  three  incMt 

the  wire  A  e  of  lead  about  a  quarter  of  an 

ire  at   the  greater  or  lower  end  ;  fix  to  the 

flank  an  armed  wire  about  eight  inches  lonai  to  luk 

this  hook  thruft  your  wire  into  the  mouih  of  the  filh, 

quite  through  his  belly,  and  out  at  hi;   tail,  placing 

-.-.  ire  f<>  as  that  the  point  of  the  hook  may  be  even 

with  the  belly  of  the  bait-filh,  and  then  tie  the  tail  of 

the  tiih  with  drong  thread,  to  the  wire  ;  fome  f.ilten  it 

i  needle  and  thread,  which  is  a  neat  way. 
Both  with  the  trull  and  .it  the  I  nap,  cut  away  one  of 
•inh  clofo  at  the  giiis,  and  anothor 
d  the  vent  on  the  contrary  fide,  which  u  .11  maiu: 
it  pi.  'er. 

'lit,  being  t  .ui  fix-'l,  it  to  be  thro 

kept  :it  motion  in  the  water,  fumctimes  fuffer- 

•  fink,  then  gr  .  ,  iwn  w  ith  the 

.i^ainlt   i'  anttrfcit  tlic 

tim  infwimming.     If  a  ptkc  :.-.  near, 

:lh,  U-i/rs  it  with  pro- 

u»  greedinef»,  goes  otF  with  it  to  his  hold,  and  in 
about  tfil*  P..     .  'chei  it.     \Vhrn   he    has    t 

:  will  fee  the  line  mov 

..o  lutly 

K  ie  fnap,  is 


:  b 


ng  .ind  ta- 
•  ::  the  roii,  and 

,  that 
ping  for  pike-,  viz.  with 

' 

'?*r 

' 
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a<  the  double  fpring  book  ;  the  form  whereof,  in  two 
v-c-wt,  i<  gi-en  in  the  plates,  Fig.  7.  and  8.  To  bait 
it  fotiiitig  is  more  neceflary  than  to  hang  the  'vuit-dfh 
f  .It  by  ihe  back  fin  to  the  middle  hook,  where  he  will 
•  ime. 

()i  hooks  for  the  dead  fnr>.p  there  arc  many  kiiuls. 
Fij».  i).  of  the  plate,  is  a  reprefcniation  of  one,  which, 
after  repeated  trials,  has  been  found  to  excel  all  others 
hitherto  known  ;  the  iJefcription  and  ufe  of  it  is  as  in\- 
•,  v.y..  Whip  two  hooks,  of  about  three  eighths;!  an 
inch  in  the  bent,  to  a  piece  of  gimp,  in  the  manner 
direfled  for  that  trolling-hook,  a  view  of  which  is 
given  in  the  plate,  Fig.  5.  Then  take  a  piece  of  le.ui, 
of  the  fame  fize  and  figure  as  ilirefted  for  the  trollinp- 
li  k  above-mentioned,  and  drill  a  hole  through  it  from 
end  to  end:  to  bait  it,  take  a  long  needle,  or  wire; 
enter  it  in  at  the  fide,  about  half  an  inch,  above  the 
tail,  and  with  it  pafs  the  gimp  between  the  (kin  and 
the  ribs  of  the  fifli,  bring  it  out  at  its  mouth  •,  then  put 
the  lead  over  the  gimp,  draw  it  down  into  the  fifh's 
throat,  and  prefs  his  mouth  clofe ;  and  then,  having  a 
fwivcl  to  your  line,  hang  on  the  gimp. 

In  throwing  the  bait,  obferve  the  rules  given  for 
trolling  ;  but  remember  that  the  more  you  keep  it  in 
motion,  the  nearer  it  refembles  a  living  fifh. 

When  you  have  a  bite,  ftrike  immediately  the  con- 
trary way  to  that  which  the  head  of  the  pike  lies,  or  to 
v  Inch  hego.:s  with  the  bait;  if  you  cannot  find  which 
way  his  head  lies,  firike  upright  with  two  fmart  jerks, 
retiring  backwards  as  faft  as  you  can,  till  you  have 
brought  him  to  a  landing-place,  and  then  do  as  is  be- 
fore directed. 

As  the  pike  fpawns  in  March,  and  before  that'month 
rivers  are  feldom  in  order  for  fiihing,  it  will  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  begin  trolling  till  April;  after-  the  weeds 
•will  be  apt  to  be  troublefome.  But  the  prime  month 
in  the  year  for  tro  ling  is  October,  when  the  pike  are 
fattened  by  their  fummer's  feed,  the  weeds  are  rotted, 
and  by  the  falling  of  the  waters  the  harbours  of  the  fifh 
are  eafily  found. 

Choofe  to  troll  in  clear,  and  not  muddy  water,  and  in 
windy  weather  if  the  wind  be  not  eafterly. 

Some  ufe  in  trolling  and  fnapping  two  or  more  fwi- 
veh  to  their  line,  by  means  whereof  the  twifting  of  the 
line  is  prevented,  the  bait  plays  more  freely,  and, 
though  dead,  is  made  to  appear  as  if  alive;  which  in 
rivers  is  doubtiefs  an  excellent  way:  but  thofe  who  can 
like  to  filh  in  ponds  or  ftiil  wateis,  will  find  very  little 
occaliou  for  more  than  one. 

The  pike  is  alfo  to  be  caught  with  a  minnow,  for 
wl.kh  method  take  the  following  directions: 

Get  a  finale  hook,  {lender,  and  long  in  the  fhank  ; 
lei  itrefemble  the  lhape  of  a  (hepherd's  crook  ;  put  lead 
upon  it,  as  thick  near  the  bent  as  will  go  into  the  min- 
now's mouth  ;  place  the  point  of  the  hook  directly  up 
the  face  of  ihr  fiih  ;  let  the  rod  be  as  long  as  you  can 
handfomely  manage,  with  a  line  of  the  fame  length, 
call  i:p  a:id  down,  and  manage  it  as  when  you  troll  with 
any  other  bait :  if,  when  the  pike  has  taken  your  bait, 
he  runs  to  the  end  of  the  line  before  he  hath  gorged  it, 
flo  not  firike,  but  hold  ftill  only,  and  he  will  return 
back  arul  f wallow  it :  but  if-  you  ufe  that  bait  with  a 
troll,  I  rather  prefer  it  before  any  bait  that  I  know. 


In  landing  a  pike  great  caution  is  neceflary,  for  his 
bite  is  efleemed  venomous  ;  the  beft  and  fafefl  hold 
you  can  take  of  him  is  by  the  head,  in  doing  which, 
place  your  thumb  and  finger  in  his  eyes. 

If  you  go  any  great  diitance  from  home,  you  will  find 
it  neceflary  to  carry  with  you  many  more  things  than 
are  here  enumerated,  mod  of  which  may  be  very  well 
contained  in  n  wicker  pannier  of  about  twelve  inches 
wide,  and  eight  high,  and  put  into  a  hawking  bag,  of 
the  form  as  in  Fig.  10.  The  fo  lowing  is  a  lilt  of  the 
molt  material  ingredients :  A  rod  with  a  fpare  top, 
lines  coiled  up,  and  neatly  laid  in  round  llat  boxes ; 
fpare  links,  Tingle  hairs,  waxed  thread,  and  filk ; 
plummets  of  various  fize?,  of  the  form  of  Fig.  11. 
floats  of  all  kin  is,  and  fpare  caps:  worm-bags,  and  & 
gentle-box,  Fig.  12.  in  the  plate;  hooks  of  all  Czes, 
fome  whipped  two  fingle  hairs  ;  fhot,  fhoemaker's  wax, 
in  a  very  fmall  gallipot  covered  with  a  bit  of  leather  ; 
a  clearing  ring,  tied  to  about  fix  yards  of  flrong  cord, 
of  the  fhape  of  Fig.  13.  the  ufe  of  this  is  to  difengage 
your  hook  when  it  has  caught  a  weed,  &c.  in  which 
cafe  take  off  the  butt  of  your  rod,  and  flip  the  ring  over 
the  remaining  joints,  and  holding  it  by  the  cord,  let  it 
gently  fall  ;  a  landing-net,  the  hoop  whereof  mud  be 
of  iron,  and  made  with  joints  to  fold,  in  the  fhape  of 
Fig.  14.  and  a  focket  to  hold  a  ft  art',  Fig.  15.  Take 
with  you  alfo  fuch  baits  as  you  intend  to  ufe.  That 
you  may  keep  your  fifh  alive,  be  provided  with  a  fmall 
hoop-net  to  draw  clofe  to  the  top,  and  never  be  with- 
out  a  (harp  knife  and  a  pair  of  fciffars;  and  if  you 
mean  to  ufe  the  artificial  fly,  have  your  fly-book  always 
with  you. 

And  for  the  more  convenient  keeping  and  carriage 
of  lines,  links,  fingle  hairs,  &c.  take  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment or  vellum,  feven  inches  by  ten  :  on  the  longer 
fides  fet  t  ff  tour  inches,  and  then  fold  it  crofs-wife,  fo 
as  to  leave  a  Hip  of  two  inches,  of  which  hereafter  ; 
then  take  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  parchment,  of  feven 
inches  by  four,  put  them  into  the  parchment  or  vellum 
fo  folded,  and  few  up  the  ends;  then  cut  the  flap 
rounding,  and  fold  it  down  like  a  pocket-book:  laftly, 
you  may,  if  you  please,  bind,  the  ends  and  round  the 
flap  with  red  tape. 

And  having  feveral  of  thefe  cafes,  you  may  fill  them 
with  lines,  &c.  proper  for  every  kind  of  fifhing  ;  always 
remembering  to  put  into  each  of  them  a  gorger,  or 
fmall  piece  of  cane,  of  five  inches  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  with  a  notch  at  each  end  ;  with  this, 
when  a  fifh  has  gorged  your  hook,  you  may,  by  put- 
ting it  down  his  throat  till  you  feel  the  hook,  and  hold- 
ing the  line  tight  while  you  prefs  it  down,  eafily  difen- 
gage it. 

And  if  you  fhould  chance  to  break  your  red,  take 
the  following  directions  for  mending  it:  cut  the  two 
broken  ends  with  a  long  Hope  fo  that  they  fit  neatly  to- 
gether; then  fpread  fome  wax  very  thin  on  each  dope, 
and  with  waxed  thread  or  filk,  according  as  the  fize  of 
the  broken  part  requires,  bind  them  very  neatly  to- 
gether:  to  fallen  off,  lay  the  fore-finger  of  your  left 
hand  over  the  binding,  and  with  your  right,  make  four 
turns  of  the  I  bread  over  it ;  then  pafs  the  end  of  your 
thread  between  the  under  fide  of  your  finger  and  rod, 

and 
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.'.raw  your  finger  away  :  laftly,  with  the  fore  finger 
aiul  :  •  your  rL  ht  hand,  rake  hold  of  the  full  of 

the  turns,  and  gat,  much  of  it  as  you  can,  bind 

on   till  the  three  rvmaii.mg  turns  are  wound  oft',  and 
then  take  hold  of  i  u  had- before  put 

,  17. 
. 

:. ehook  betwixt  thi-  randihumb 

of  your  left  hand,  and,  with  your  rig;,  c  waxed 

fiit  three  or  f::ur  turns  round  tl  c  hook  : 

•lie  end  of  the  hair  on  the  infide  of  tl. 
and  witii  hip  down,  as  in  r 

in  four  turns  of  the  bent  of  the  hook, 
thank  bet  iimb  of 

:e  theer.. 

•,  and  leaving  the  end  to  lung 
•h<r  part  of  the  filk  into  a  1- 

loop.  jr  right  hand  turning  backwards,  as 

in  Fig.  19.  continue  the  whipping  for  four  turn-,  and 
draw  the  end  of  the  filk,  which  has  all  this  while  hung 
he  root  of  your  left  thumb,  clofe,  and 
• 

•  e  a  water  knot,  lay  the  end  of  one  of  your  hairs 
about  five  inches,  or  !•  ..it  of  the  other,  and 

through  the  loop,  which  you  would  make  to  tie  them 
in  the  common  way,  pafs  the  long  and  the  (hortend  of 
the  hairs,  which   will    lie    to    the  Trght   of  the  loop, 
:  the  knot  svrii  your  tongue,  draw  it 
cut  off  ihe  fpare  hair,  fee  Fig   2o> 
draw-worm,  or  ruff-coat,  I  take  it,  is  the  mod 
non  of  any,  »  :id  in  the  river  Colne,  . 

. 

molt 


other 

. 


'I  wo  of 


and  dir 


the  ou 

<>f  the  cadis  when  pulled 
.v-worm,   I  am  allured 
rfant  w  I  produce- 

lamely,  th  • 

'i  coloured  duns,  of  fcveral  (hapet 
s,  as  .  all  of 


northern  dreamt, 
rrs,  caterpillars,  oak- 


then  •  great  diverlio 

'I  o    prefervc    cadi 

"r  natura1 
.cxi  :  cut    a   P.  ui  •!    b- 
y,  about  • 
!.e  bark  .. 

•ito  the  form  i  iih 

t-k-needle   and   tlirrail  .  bottom 

i-  put  your  bait*,  tie  it  over 

with  a  {  bore  the 

full  of  hole;  and  lay    I  in 

y  be  kept  till  they 
tit. 

oat  to 

be  a  fpccie*  of  c««!u  tnclolcd  in  a  hufk  about  an  inch 
long,  lurroundcd  by  b  .  ,  bits  of  ti  r, 

••  nearly  equal  in  ih  .ioll  curioufly 

compacted  together  like  mofaic. 

^"'"  '  the  river 

V/aiidle  in  Surry  ;   I  put  it  !  ind 

Attorn,  and  welled  il  fi»e  or  fix  li.ncs  a-day, 


for  fire  days  ;  at  the  end  whereof,  to  my  great  amaze- 
ment, it   produced   a   lovely  large  fiy,  nearly  cf  the 
ftiape  of,    tut   Icfs   tl.an,  a  coir.mon   white-butterfly, 
with  two  pair  of  cloak  wings,  and  of  a  light  cinnarr.cn- 
colcur:  the  tigLre  of  tl:e  j.ulk,  and  alfo  of  the  fly,  in 
two  pofitions.   is  given  in  Fig.  25,  26,  27.     This  fly, 
n  inquiry,  I    find   is  called  in  the  nor:h,  the  lurge 
brown  ;  in  Ire-land,  and  fome  other  •  !,as 

the  name  <i  the  flame-coloured  b-own  ;  and  the  me- 
thod of  making  it  is  given  in  IMC  ailoit'onal  liti  «i'  flics 
for  September;  where,  from  its  fmell,  ihe  rcadci  will 
find  it  cai  ed  the  large  foetid  lig'U  brown. 

There   are   many   oti.er  kinks  of   tl.  'crfiil 

.^h,  for   ihe  reader's  greater  ion, 

•  29»  3°>  3'»  are  accurately  dei 
ated. 

vour  float,  in  flow  flrcams,  a  neat  round  poofe- 
quill  is  pro|*r;  but  for  deep  or  rapid  ri\  \  an 

cork,   (hapcd   like  a  pear.  i>  indiipi.tabiy  the 
befl  -,  which  fhoulJ  not,  in  general,  exceed  tl. 
a  nutmeg  ;  let  not  the  quill,  which  you  put  tl.r<  u  Ji  it, 
be  more  than  half  an  nidi  above  and  below  thr  cork  ; 
and  this  float,  though  fome  prefer  a  fwan't  qu.ll,  lus 
great  advantage  over  a  b_re  quill  ;  for  the  qi: 
defended  from  the  water  by  the  cork,  does  not  (often, 
and  the  cork  enables  you  lo  lead  your  li.  .  i!y, 

at  that  the  hook  finks  almod  as  foon  ns  v  into 

the  water;  u  uit  lightly,  it  does 

till   it   is   t:car   the  .i.ur 

and  in  I 

ing  .Uo  balance  them  foniftly,  that 

a  ve;  them  ;  fome 

purp  .   but   there  i* 

.tad  with  • 


.    that 

•i  yi'ii  hi!.  ...ve  on  your  line  a 

a  lew  Lir^c  (hot. 

plug  with  fine 
the  water  out  of  your 


In  fiAung  withal  ''ne  mud  be  about  afoot 

fliortcr  tli.ni  your  i  ,  \ou  cannot  fo 

well  command  your  hook  when  you  come  to  dilcngage 
the  tiih. 

ub  are  caught   with  a  fl  >at,  and  alfo 

rblc  and 

•itiil  tencli,  winch  .iro  fcldoin  c.iu,;-  t  but  in 
i,  ufc   a   very  (mall  goofe  or  a   duck-q'.iill   it 
tlt»«w*in   every  now  and  then  a  bit   c,f  chewed 

•  may  choofc  to  make  their  own  lines;  in  which 

:c  twilled  with  the  fingers,  they 

v  obfcrve  the  rules  given  by  the  Article  for  that 

:   but  for  greater  neatncfs  and  expedition,  I 

would  recommend  :ic  lately  invented,  which  is 

no-v  to  be  ha  I  at  almolt  any    tilhing-t.<  •   in 

London;  it  confifts  of  a  large  horizontal  wheel,  and 

three  very  fmall  ones  inclofcd  in  a  br.if*  box  about  a 

quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  two  inches  in  diameter: 

theaxis  .if  each  of  the  fnuli  wheels  isconiinur-c  through 

the  uniicr  fide  of  the  box,  and  is  formed  into  a  hook  : 

by  means  of  a  llrong  fcrcw  il  may  be  fixed  in  any  pint 

or 
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or  partition,  and  is  fet  in  motion  by  a  fmall  wincli  in 

.0 litre  cf  the  box. 

To  twift  links  with  this  engine,  take  as  many  hairs 
as  you  intend  eacli  lhall  confiit  of,  and,  dividing  them 
into  three  p.ivts,  tic  cv.ch  parcel  to  a  bit  of  fine  twine, 
about  fix  inches  long,  doubled,  and  put  through  the 
aforefaid  hooks  ;  then  take  a  piece  of  lead,  of  a  coni- 
cal figure,  two  inches  high,  and  two  hi  diameter  at  the 
bafe,  with  A  hook  at  the  apex,  or  point ;  tie  your  three 
parcels  of  hair  into  one  knot,  and  to  this,  by  the  hook, 
hang  the  weight. 

Laltly,  Take  a  quart  or  larger  boule-coik,  and  cut 
into  the  fides,  at  equal  didance,  three  grooves;  and 
placing  it  fo  "as  to  receive  each  divifion  of  hair,  begin 
to  twill :  you  will  find  the  link  begin  to  twill  with 
great  evennefs  at  the  lead  ;  as  it  grows  tighter,  fhift  the 
.cork  a  little  upwards;  and  when  the  whole  is  fuffi- 
tiently  twilled,  take  out  the  cork,:;nd  tie  the  link  into  a 
knot  •,  and  fo  proceed  till  you  have  twilled  links  fuffici- 
cnt  for  your  line,  ohferving  to  leffen  the  number  of  hairs 
in  each  link  in  fuch  proportion  as  that  the  line  may  be 
taper.  See  the  engine,  Fig.  32.  Fig.  33.  is  the  form 
cf  the  cork. 

When,  you  ufe  the  fly,  you  will  find  it  necefTary  to 
continue  your  line  to  a  greater  degree  of  finenefs ;  in 
order  to  which,  fuppofing  the  line  to  be  eight  yards  in 
length,  faften  a  piece  of  three  or  four  twitted  links  ta- 
jiering,  till  it  becomes  the  fize  of  a  fine  grafs,  and  to 
the  end  of  this  fix  your  hook- line,  which  fhould  be 
either  of  very  fine  grafs,  or  (ilk-worm  gut.  A  week's 
practice  will  enable  a  learner  to  throw  one  of  thefe 
links,  and  he  may  lengthen  it,  by  a  yard  at  a  time,  at 
the  greater  end,  till  he  can  throw  fifteen  yards  neatly; 
till  when  he  is  to  reckon  himfelf  but  a  novice. 

For  the  colour,  you  mud  be  determined  by  that  of 
the  river  you  fifh  in  ;  but  I  have  found  that  a  line  of 
the  colour  of  pepper  and  fait,  when  mixed,  will  fuit 
any  water. 

Many  inconveniencies  attend  the  ufe  of  twitted  hairs 
for  your  hook-line  ;  filk-worm  gut  is  both  fine  and 
very  ttrong,  but  then  it  is  apt  to  fray  ;  though  this 
may  in  (bine  meafure.  be  prevented  by  waxing  it 
well. 

Inllian  or  fea-grafs  makes  excellent  hook-lines  ; 
and  though  fome  objeit  to  it  as  being  apt  to  grow  brit- 
tle, and  to  kink  in  ufing,  with  proper  management  it 
is  the  beft  material  fop  the  purpofe  yet  known,  efpecially 
i!  ordered  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  as  many  of  the  finelt  you  can  get  as  you 
pleafe,  put  them  into  a  vefiel,  and  pour  therein  the 
(bummed  fat  of  a  pot  wherein  frcth  but  by  no  means 
fait  meat  lias  been  boiled;  when  they  have  lain  three 
or  four  hours,  take  them  out  one  by  one,  and  dripping 
the  greafe  off  with  your  linger  and  thumb,  but  do  not 
wipe  them,  ft  retch  e;:ch  grafs  as  long  as  it  will  yield, 
roil  them  up  in  rings,  and  lay  them  by,  and  you  will 
find  them  become  nearly  as  fmr.li,  full  as  round,  and 
riucli  Ihongtr  than  the  belt  (ingle  hairs  you  can  get. 
preferve  them  moid,  keep  them  in  a  piece  of  bi:u!- 
<ler  well  oiled,  and,  before  you  ufe  them,  let  them 
fo.ik  about  halt  an  hour  in  water;  or,  in  your  walk  to 
the  river- fide,  put  a  length  of  it  into  your  mouth. 


If  your  grafs  is  coarfe,  it  will  fall  heavily  in  the 
water,  and  fcare  away  the  fifli;  on  which  account,  gut 
has  the  advantage.  But,  after  all,  if  your  grafs  be  fine 
and  round,  it  is  the  belt  tiling  you  can  ufe. 

Suppofing  you  would  r..ike  the  plain  hackle  or  pal- 
mer, which  are  terms  of  the  fame  import,  the  method 
of  doing  it  is  as  follows,  viz. 

Hold  your  hook  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  v. 
(hank  downwards,  and  the  bent  of  it  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  your  left  hand  ;  and  having  ;:  tine 
briltle  and  other  materials  lying  by  you,  taL 
yard  of  fine  red  marking  filk,  well  waxed,  and,  with 
your  right-hand,  give  it  four  or  five  turns  round  the 
(hank  of  the  hook,  inclining  the  ti"ns  to  the  right  hand  ; 
when  you  are  near  the  end  of  the  lhank,  turn  into  fuch 
a  loop  as  you  are  hereafter  directed  to  make  for  fatten- 
ing off,  and  draw  it  light,  leaving  the  ends  if  the  filk 
to  hang  down  at  each  end  of  t!'e  h-jok.  H;..in^  finged 
the  end  of  your  bridle,  lay  the  (an.e  along  on  the  infide 
of  the  fhank  of  the  hook,  as  low  as  the  bent,  am!  whip 
four  or  five  times  round:  then  fingeing  the  other  end  of 
the  briftle  to  a  fit  length,  turn  it  over  to  the  back  of 
the  fhank,  and,  pinching  it  into  a  t  roper  form,  whip 
down  and  faften  ofF,  as  before  direflecl  ;  which  will 
bring  both  ends  of  the  filk  into  the  bent.  After  you 
have  waxed  your  filk  again,  take  three  or  four  itrands 
of  an  oftrich  feather,  and  holding  them,  and  the  bent 
of  the  hook  as  at  firft  directed,  the  feathers  to  your  left- 
hand,  and  the  roots  in  the  bent  of  your  hook,  wiih 
that  end  of  the  filk  you  jut!  now  waxed,  whip  them 
three  or  four  times  round,  and  fatten  off:  then  turn- 
ing the  feathers  to  the  right,  and  twilling  them  and  the 
filk  with  your  fore-finger  and  thumb,  wind  them  round 
the  fhank  of  the  hook,  ftill  fupplying  the  fhort  frrands 
with  new  ones,  as  you  fail,  tiH  you  come  to  the  end, 
and  faften  off.  When  you  have  fo  done,  clip  off  the 
palmer  fmall  at  the  extremities,  and  full  in  the  middle, 
and  wax  both  ends  of  your  filk,  which  are  now  divided, 
and  lie  at  either  end  of  the  hook. 

Lay  your  work  by  you,  and  taking  a  ftrong  bold 
hackle,  with  fibres  about  half  an  inch  long,  (traighten 
the  (tem  very  carefully,  and  holding  the  fmall  end  be- 
tween the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  your  left-hand,  with 
thofe  of  the  right  droke  the  fibres  the  contrary  way  to 
that  which  they  naturally  lie:  and  taking  t.>e  luok, 
and  holding  it  as  before,  lay  the  point  of  the  hackle 
into  the  bent  of  the  hook,  with  the  hollow,  which  is 
the  paleft  fide,  upwards,  and  whip  it  very  fait  to  its 
place ;  in  doing  whereof,  be  careful  not  to  tie  in 
many  of  the  fibres  ;  or  if  you  fliould  chance  to  do 
fo,  pick  them  out  wi;h  the  point  of  a  very  large 
needle. 

When  the  hackle  is  thus  made  fad,  the  utmoft  care 
and  nicety  is  neceflary  in  winding  it  on  ;  for  if  you  fail 
in  this,  your  fly  is  fpoilcd,  and  you  rnult  begin  a.l 
again  ;  to  prevent  which,  keeping  the  hollow  or  pale 
tide  to  your  left  hand,  and,  as  much  as  pollible,  the  fide 
of  the  Item  down  on 'he  dubbing,  wind  ihe  hackle  twice 
round,  and  holding  faft  what  you  have  fo  wound,  pick 
out  the  loofe  fibres,  which  you  may  have  taken  in,  and 
make  another  turn  :  then  lay  hold  of  the  hackle  with 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  your  left  hand,  with 

which 
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which  you  may  extend  it  while  you  difengage  the  loofe 
fibres  as  before. 

In  this  manner  proceed  till  you  come  to  within  an 

an  inch  of  the  end  ot  the  flunk,  where  you 

'd  of  (ilk  hanging,  and  by  which  time  you 

<  at  the  tfrcat  end  of  the  hackle  fome- 

•  to  theftem,  and, 

•r,  prcl.  the  ftem 

shook,  -c  fore-ringer  of  your  right- 

hand,  you  n:  •  'p;  which  when  you 

•r  the  en«l  of  the  thank  of  the  hook, 
ill.  your  work  is  fafe. 

Then  wax  that  end  of  rhe  filk  which  you  now  wfed, 
•urn  it  over  as  before, till  you  have  t.iken  up  nearly 
all   that  remained  of  the  hook,  obenrin>»  to  Uy  the 
"ly  fide  l> 

•iat   will 
r  in  Lngl 

.ch    <xcnr« 

Co  ofrr-n  .    work,  IhouM  IK  nh- 

cien:;y  intelligible,  the  reu  icr  w;ll  fee  it  rrprelenicd  in 

method  ab  >ve  defcribrd  « 

C  «fe  of  p.  :>al- 


•  w  11  fu):  -o  every  ;  alfo 
•i-th.id  of  making  thole  H  es  that  have  lucUe  un- 
der the  wings. 

•  • 

als  :  r  may  yet  he 

•t  a  . 

•\  maybe 

confider-  palmer, 

the 
Itrft 
ilv  ; 

,-ider  his  wing*  -,   and  »he  tilth, 
as  n  ,  tic- 

•  lifFi-rent  fi/e*,  it   mu1  be  owned 
there  i-  great  difficult  .  He  fiid  i»,  that  the 

the   green   and   p:  v  iVrve  a«.  a 

fpecimen  for  be  made 

:  tly 

i  i  as  an  • 
i  t  be  m»«!e  »«x>  frmll. 

.1  fly,  work  it  upon,  and  faften  it 

,'Ut, 

i!te  fhank  of  the  hook  a 
•  erning  thefc 
rre  aie 

-ms  the 
r««t  it  en  • 

•  cp  tour :  .   ti>  <fo  W 

very 

,   wirli  t!  ••  fly 

the  cat-gut  into  a  ring,  and  lay  them 


in  round  flat  boxes,  with  paper  between  each  ring  * 
and  when  you  ufc  thrm,  having  a  neat  loop  at  the  lower 
end  of  your  hook  line,  you  may  put  them  on  and  take 
them  ott'al  pieafure. 

l'i  the  o'  ,  you  are  troubled   with   a   great 

,'h  of  hook-link,  which,  if  you  put  even  hut  few- 
flies  together,  is  furc  to  entangle,  and  occ^li-m  prcat 
trouble  atui  lofs  of  time.  And  as  loan  objection  v 
fome  make  to  a  loop,  that  the  fiih  fee  it,  and  therefore 
will  not  take  the  fly,  you  may  be  aflured  there  is  uoihing 
in  it. 

See  GROUND  ANGLING. 
OUND  BAIT. 

•  PLUMBING. 

"Wh-n  \    u  iiave  hooked  a  tifh,  ne»er  fufler  him  to 
run  out  *ith  tTc  line;  but  keep  I  at 

near  perpendicular  as  you  can  :   by  thii  rnrihml  the  top 
I    he    nuke-i,  iirid   y>u  the 

•ling  of  your  line  :  f.-r  the  fame  r  .ifon, 
Nc«er  raif  •  a  Urge  fifh  out  of  the  water  by  tAing  the 
hair  to  v.  ir  hook  is  far, 

part  ol"  the  li'ie  into  vour  hand  ;  but  cither  put  a  land- 
.ci  uridcr  hi  ,',  or,  U-r  wjnt  of  »Ji:it,  your  hat;   you 
'•d,  in  fl^  -tiilniiL',11  iv  hold  of  your  line  to  draw 
a  fiih  to  you  ;  hut  this  mult  be  done  with  caution. 

Your  lilk  for  whipp  .«.$  and  other  fine  work 

mult  •  'iall  ;  ule  it  double,  and  wax  it,  and  in- 

other  kind  of  hiiuii'ig,  with  il-.oemakcr's  wax, 
winch  of  all  wax  is  the  touched,  and  holds  bell :  if 
v  it  too  ftirF,  temper  it  with  t  II  >w. 
rong  filhing  \  ft,   which,  \uhen  you 

.!  to  gut,  remember  al- 

way<  :  aSout  an  h»ur  in  water  before  you  ufc 

ii  :  '  .  ;•.••!  pn  rent  its  kinking. 

•  encver  y»u  begin   liif  the  end  of    ths 

joint  rod  i  which,  as  it  nukes  them  f*-ell,  will 

And, 

1 1  vou  happen  with  rain  or  other-wife  to  wet  your 
r-i  ',  inno!  pull  the  joint*  afunder,  turn 

the  ferrule  a  few  times  round  in  the  tiame  of  a  candle, 
and  they  will  e.tlily  feparate. 

•ore  you  fix  the  loop  of  briftle  to  your  hi  ('«.-,  in 
order  lu  make  a  fly,  to  prevent  its  drawing,  be  fure  t9 
finge  the  ends  of  it  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  do  the 
fame  by  the  hair,  to  whit!.  time  you  whip  a 

hook. 

If  at  any  time  you  happen  to  be  ovrrheared  with 
walking,  or  other  exercile,  avoH  1'mall  liquor-,  efpe- 
.  *-*«^  as  you  would  poifon  ;  ami  rather  t.ike  a 
glafi  if  ruin  or  brandy,  the  intfantaneous  c!'. 
whereof,  in  cooling  the  body,  and  quenching  drought, 
are  amazing. 

N'  npted,  in  the  purfuit  of  your  rfcrestion, 

to  wade  ;  not   as  I  have  fern  (ome  do.   to  the 

'erect  practice  has   been  known  to 

t  have  terminated  in  abiccfics,  and 

11  of  a  limb. 

rat  in  yo<ir  tackle,  and:  provided  with 

plur  knife,  ditfirent    kindi  of  hnol«,  floats, 

and  a  few  (ho't,or  any  thing  ell;  you  ought  to  be  (ur- 

nifhed  with,  before  >ou  fe:  out  for  your  recreaiion. 

In  a  pond  it  u  belt  lo  angle  near  the  ford  wiicrc  the 

cattle. 
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cattle  %o  to  drink,  and  in  rivers  in  fuch  places  where 
fuch  fort  of  fifh  you  intend  to  angle  for  do  ufually  fre- 
quent :  as  for  breams,  in  the  deeped  and  quieted  part 
of  the  river  ;  for  eels,  under  over-hanging  banks  ;  for 
chub,  in  deep  (haded  holes  ;  for  perch,  in  fcowers  ; 
for  roach,  in  the  fame  place  as  perch;  for  trouts,  in 
quick  ftreams,  and  with  a  fly  upon  the  ftream  on  the 
top  of  the  water. 

And  if  you  fifh  in  fuch  places  where  you  candifcern 
the  gravelly  bottom,  then  be  fure  that  you  conceal 
yourfelf  as  much  as  is  poflible. 

In  fuch  waters  as  are  peftered  with  weeds,  roots  of 
trees,  and  fuch  like,  fifh  lie  clofe  and  warm,  and  they 
refort  thither  in  great  fhoals,  and  there  they  will  bite 
freely ;  but  t;ike  great  care  how  you  caft  in  the  hook, 
and  how  you  ftrike  a  bite,  for  the  lead  rafhnefs  lofes 
hook  and  line. 

And  if  the  hook  happens  to  be  entangled,  you  fhould 
be  provided  with  a  ring  of  lent),  about  (ix  inches  round, 
faflened  to  a  fmall  pack-thread,  and  thruft  the  ring 
over  the  rod,  letting  it  go  into  the  water,  holding  fall 
by  the  other  end  of  the  pack-thread,  and  work  it 
gently  up  and  dovn,  and  it  will  foon  difengage  the 
hook. 

It  is  good  angling  in  whirlpools,  under  bridges,  at 
the  falls  of  mills,  and  in  any  place  where  the  water  is 
deep  and  clear,  and  not  dillurbed  with  wind  or  wea- 
ther. 

The  bed  times  are  from  April  to  October;  for  in 
cold,  ftormy  and  windy  weather,  the  fifh  will  not  bite; 
and  the  bed  times  in  the  clay  are  from  three  till  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till 
fun-fet. 

If  the  wind  be  eaderly,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  go  to 
angle;  but  you  may  angle  well  enough  if  it  blow  from 
any  other  point,  provided  it  do  not  blow  hard  ;  but  it 
is  bed  in  a  foutherly  wind,  and  a  clofe,  lowering,  warm 
day,  with  a  gentle  wind,  and  after  a  fudden  fhower  to 
didurb  the  water,  at  which  time  they  will  bed  rife  at 
the  fly,  and  bite  eagerly  ;  and  the  cooler  the  weather 
is  in  the  hotted  month,  the  better  it  is. 

In  winter  all  weathers  and  all  times  are  much  alike, 
only  the  warmeft  are  the  bed. 

It  is  very  good  angling  a  little  before  the  fifh  fpawn; 
for  then,  their  bellies  being  full,  they  frequent  fandy 
fords  to  rub  and  loofen  their  bellies,  at  which  time  they 
will  bite  freely. 

It  is  alfo  very  good  angling  in  a  dull,  cloudy  day, 
after  a  clear,  moon-fhiny  night;  for  in  fuch  nights  they 
are  fearful  to  dir  to  get  food,  lying  clofe,  fo  that  being 
hungry  the  next  day  they  will  bite  boldly  and  ea- 
gerly. 

At  the  opening  of  fluices  and  mill-clams,  if  you  go 
with  the  courfe  of  the  water,  you  can  hardly  mifs  of 
fi(h  that  fwim  up  the  dream  to  feek  for  what  food  the 
water  brings  down  with  it. 

It  is  good  angling  at  the  ebb,  in  waters  that  ebb 
and  flow ;  but  yet  the  flood  is  to  be  preferred,  if  the 
tide  is  not  drong.  For  fly-fifhing,  fee  APRIL,  AU- 
GUST, &c.  For  proper  dirc&ions,  fee  Article  FISH- 
ING. 


DIBECTIONS  and  CAUTIONS  fo  le  obferved  in 
ANGLING. 

To  know  at  any  time  what  baits  fifh  are  willing  to 
take,  open  the  belly  of  the  fird  you  catch,  and  take  out 
his  domach  very  tenderly  ;  open  it  with  a  (harp  pen- 
knife, and  you  will  difcover  what  he  tlien  ieeds  on. 
The  procuring  proper  baits  is  not  the  lead  part  of  the 
angler's  flcill. 

The  ant-fly  is  to  be  met  with  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber, and  may  be  kept  in  a  bottle  with  fome  earth,  and 
the  roots  of  grafs  from  the  nnt  hills  where  they  are 
bred.  They  are  excellent  bait  for  roach,  dace,  and  chub, 
if  you  angle  with  them  under  the  water  about  a  hand's 
breadth  from  the  bottom. 

It  is  ufual  for  every  angler  to  have  his  peculiar  haunt. 
Now  for  the  attracting  and  drawing  together  the  fifli 
into  fuch  a  place,  it  will  be  proper  once  in  four  or  five 
days  to  cad  in  fome  corn  boiled  foft,  or  garbage,  or 
worms  chopt  to  pieces,  or  grains  deeped  in  blood  and 
dried:  but  for  carp  and  tench,  ground  malt  is  the  moft 
proper  to  keep  them  together. 

If  you  fifh  in  a  dream,  it  will  be  beft  to  cad  in  the 
grain  above  the  hook,  down  the  dream. 

The  bed  way  of  angling  with  the  ily  is  down  the 
river,  not  up,  and  in  order  to  make  them  bite  freely,, 
be  fure  to  ui'e  fuch  baits  as  you  know  they  are  naturally 
inclined  to,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  they  are  accuilomed 
to  receive  them. 

If  your  baits  be  of  pade,  for  the  keeping  them  on, 
your  hook,  add  a  little  flax,  or  wool. 

The  eyes  of  fifti  are  good  baits  for  all  fifh. 

Wear  not  light-coloured  or  gay  clothes  when  you 
are  fifhing,  but  rather  black  or  dark  coloured  ;  and,  if 
poflible,  fhelter  yourfelf  under  fome  bufh  or  tree,  or 
ftand  fo  far  from  the  bank-fide  that  you  can  but  difcern 
the  float ;  for  fifh  are  timorous,  and  fearful  of  every 
thing  they  fee. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is  the  floating  for  fcale 
fifh,  in  either  pond  or  river.  Fird,  take  notice,  that 
the  feeds  bring  the  fifh  together  ;  and  there  is  no  better 
in  all  angling  than  blood  and  grains,  though  pade  is 
good,  but  in/erior  to  thefe. 

Remember  to  plumb  your  ground  angling  with  fine 
tackle,  as  fingle  hairs  for  half  the  line  next  the  hook, 
round  and  fmall  plumbed,  according  to  the  float. 

(Other  fpecial  baits  are  thcfe;  brandling,  gentles, 
pade,  dock-worms,  or  caddis  (otherwife  called  cock- 
bait)  ;  they  lie  in  gravelly  hulk,  under  the  ftones  in  the 
river. 

The  natural  fly  is  a  fure  way  of  angling  to  augment 
the  angler's  diverfion  :  with  the  palmer,  may-fly,  and 
oak-fly,  the  angkr  mud  ufe  fuch  a  rod  as  to  angle  with 
the  ground-bait ;  the  line  mud  not  be  fo  long  as  the 
rod. 

Let  the  angler  withdraw  his  fly  as  he  (hall  find  it 
moftconvenientand  advantageous  in  his  angling:  when 
he  comes  to  deep  water,  whofe  motion  is  flow,  let  him 
make  his  line  about  two  yards  long,  and  drop  his  fly 
behind  a  bufli,  and  he  will  find  excellent  fport.  For 
PASTE  and  WORMS  fee  their  own  Articles. 

ANGLING 
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Ts  of  three  forts. 

The  firft  is  performed  with  a  line  about  half  the 
length  of  the  red,  a  good  weighty  plummet,  and  three 
hairs  next  the  hook,  which  is  called  a  running  line  ; 
and  with  one  large  brandling,  or  a  dew-worm  of  a  mo- 
derate fize,  or  two  fmall  ones  of  the  firft,  or  any  other 
fort  proper  for  a  trout, or  indeed  alinoll  any  worm  whatfo- 
ever;  for  if  a  trout  be  in  humour  to  bite,  he  will  bite  at 
any  worm ;  and  if  you  fifli  with  two,  bait  your  hoi  k  tliu  . : 

Firft,  run  the  point  of  your  hooL  in  at  the  very  head 
of  your  firlt  worm,  and  down  through  his  body,  till  it 
be  pall  the  knot,  and  then  Irt  it  out,  and  (trip  the 
•worm  above  the  arming,  (that  you  may  not  bruife  it 
•with  your  lingers)  till  you  have  put  on  the  other,  by 
running  the  point  of  your  hook  in  below  the  knot,  and 
upwards  through  the  body,  towards  his  head,  till  it  be 
jull  covered  with  the  head,  which  being  done,  you  are 
then  to  flip  the  firft  worm  down  over  the  arming  again, 
till  the  knot  of  both  worms  meet  together. 

The  fccond  way  of  angling  in  hand,  and  with  a  run- 
ning line,  is  with  a  line  fomcthing  longer  than  the 
former,  and  with  tackle  made  after  the  following  man- 
ner : 

At  the  utmoft  extremity  of  your  line,  where  the  hook 
is  always  placed  in  all  other  ways  of  angling,  you  arc 
to  have  a  large  piltol  or  carbine  bullet,  into  which  the 
end  of  your  line  is  to  be  fattened  with  a  pec  or  pin 
even  and  clofc  with  the  bullet,  and  about  half  a  foot 
above  that  a  branch  of  line  of  two  or  three  handfuls 
long,  or  more,  for  a  fwil't  ftrcam,  with  a  hook  at  the 
end  thereof,  baited  with  fome  of  the  fore-mentioned 
worms;  and  another  half  a  foot  above  that,  armed  and 
baited  after  the  fame  manner,  but  with  another  fort  of 
worm,  without  any  lead  at  all  above  ;  by  which  means 
you  wiil  always  certainly  find  the  true  bottom  in  all 
depths,  which  with  the  plummets  upon  your  line 
above  you  can  never  do,  bat  that  your  bait  mull  al- 
ways drag  while  you  are  founding,  (which  in  this  way 
of  angling  mull  be  continually)  by  which  means  vou 
are  likely  to  have  more  trouble,  and  perhaps  lefs  fuc- 
cefs.  Ard  both  thefe  w:iys  of  angling  at  the  b  it- 
tom  are  moil  proper  for  a  dark  ami  muddy  water,  by 
re?fon  that  in  luch  a  condition  of  the  ftrcam  a  man 
may  fland  as  near  as  he  will,  and  neither  his  own 
fhadow  nor  the  ncarneU  of  the  tackle  wi'.l  hinder  his 
fport. 

'hird  way  of  angling  bvhand  with  a  ground  bait, 
and  much  the  belt  of  all  o:hcri>,  is  with  a  line  full  as 
long,  or  a  yard  longer,  than  your  rod,  with  no  more 
than  one  luir  next  the  hoolc  and  for  two  or  three 
lengths  above  it,  and  no  more  than  one  fntall  pellet  of 
fhot  for  a  plummet ;  your  hook  little;  your  worm  of 
the  fmalleft  brandlings,  very  well  fcourrd,  and  only 
upon  your  hoolc  at  a  time,  which  H  thus  t«  be 
baited  :  The  point  of  your  hook  is  to  be  put  in  at  the 
tag  of  his  tail,  and  rui  up  his  body  quite  over  all  the 
arming,  and  ftill  ftript  on  an  inch,  at  leaft,  upon  the 
hair,  the  head  and  remaining  p»rt  hanging  downwards, 
aid  with  il.i ,  line  and  hook  thus  baited,  you  are  ever 
more  to  angle  in  the  Streams,  always  in  a  clear  rather 
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than  a  troubled  wafer,  and  always  up  the  river,  ftrl' 
calling  out  your  worm  before  you,  wi:h  a  clean,  light' 
one-handed  rod,  like  an  artificial  fly,  where  it  will  be 
taken  fjinctimen  at  the  top,  or  within  a  very  little  of 
the  i'uperficies  of  the  water,  and  almoft  always  before 
that  light  plumb  can  fink  it  to  the  bottom,  both  by 
reafon  of  the  ftrcam,  and  alfo  that  you  muft  always 
keep  your  worm  in  motion,  by  drawing  ftill  back  to- 
wards you,  as  if  you  were  angling  with  a  fly. 

And,  indeed,  whoever  fhall  try  this  way  will  find  it 
the  bell  of  all  others,  to  angle  with  a  worm  in  a  bright 
r  efpecially;  but  then  his  rod  muft  be  very  light 
and  pliant,  and  very  true  and  finely  made;  and  with  a 
fkilful  hand  it  will  furcced  beyond  expectation  ;  and  in 
a  clear  llream  is  undoubtedly  the  bell  angling  for  A 
trout  or  grayling  with  a  worm,  by  many  degrees,  tint 
any  man  cai»  make  choice  of,  and  the  mod  eafy  and 
plcafjnt  to  the  angler. 

And  if  the  angler  be  of  a  conftitution  that  will  fuffer 
him  to  wade,  and  will  flip  into  the  tail  of  a  (hallow 
dream  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  knee,  and  fo  keep  <>ii 
the  bank,  he  fhall  take  almoft  what  filh  he  pleafes. 

The  fecond  way  of  angling  at  the  bottom  is  with  a 
cork,  or  float ;  and  that  is  alfo  of  two  forts. 

With  a  worm;  or  with  grub,  or  caddis. 

With  a  worm,  you  are  to  have  your  line  within  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  as  long  as  your  rod,  in  a  dark 
water,  with  two,  or,  if  you  will,  with  three,  but  in  a 
clear  water,  never  with  above  one,  hair  next  the  hook, 
and  two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  five  lengths  above  it, 
and  a  worm  of  what  fize  you  pleafe ;  you/  plumbs 
fitted  to  your  cork,  and  your  cork  to  the  condition  of. 
the  river,  (that  is,  to  the  fwiftnefs  or  flowuefs  of  the 
ftrcam)  and  both,  when  the  water  is  very  clear,  as  fine 
as  you  can,  and  then  you  are  never  to  bait  with  more 
than  one  of  the  teller  fort  of  brandlings  ;  or  if  they  be 
rcry  little  ones  indeed,  you  may  then  bait  wiih  two, 
after  the  manner  before  directed. 

When  you  angle  for  a  trout,  you  are  to  do  it  as  deep, 
that  is,  as  near  to  the  bottom,  as  you  can,  provided 
your  bait  do  not  drag  -,  or  if  it  do,  a  trout  will  fome- 
timcs  take  it  in  that  pofture.  If  for  a  grayling,  you  are 
then  to  firti  further  from  the  bottom,  he  being  a  fi(h 
that  ufually  (wims  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  water, 
and  lies  always  loofe  ;  or,  however,  is  more  apt  to  rife 
than  a  trout,  and  more  inclined  to  rife  than  to  descend 
even  to  a  groundling:  With  a  grub  or  caddis  you  are 
to  angle  with  the  fame  length  of  line,  or  if  it  be  quite 
as  10Q£,M»  your  rod  it  is  not  the  worfe,  with  never 
above  one  hair  for  two  or  three  lengths  next  the  I-ook, 
and  with  the  fmalled  cork,  or  float,  and  the  leaft  weight 
of  plumb  you  can,  that  will  hut  fink,  and  that  thefwift- 
noiof  your  ftrcam  will  allow;  which  alfoyou  mayhelp, 
and  avoid  the  violence  of  the  current,  by  angling  in 
the  returns  of  a  llream,  or  the  eddies  betwixt  two 
fireams,  which  alfo  are  the  mod  likely  places  wherein 
to  kill  a  fiftj  in  a  ftrc.ioi,  either  at  the  top  or  bottom. 

Of  grubi  for  "a  grayling,  the  alh  grub,  which  i> 
plump,  milk-white,  bent  round  from  head  to  tail,  and 
exceedingly  tender,  with  a  red  head  ;  or  the  dock- 
worm  ;  or  the  grub  of  a  pale  yellow,  longer,  hnkcr, 
and  tougher  than  the  other,  with  rows  of  feet  ail  down 
U  hi. 
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his  belly,  and  a  red  head,  alfo  are  the  beft,  i.  e.  for  a 
grayling  ;  becaufe  though  a  trout  will  take  both  thefe, 
(the  afh  grub  efpet  ially)  yet  he  does  not  do  it  fo  freely 
as  the  other  ;  and  a  certain  author  fays,  he  has  ufually 
taken  two  graylings  for  one  trout  with  that  bait ;  but 
if  he  happened  to  take  a  trout  with  it,  it  was  com- 
.  monly  a  very  good  one. 

Thefe  baits  are  ufually  kept  in  bran,  in  which  an  aih 
grub  commonly  grows  tougher,  and  will  better  endure 
baiting  ;  though  he  is  dill  fo  tender  thar  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  warp  in  a  piece  of  diff  hair  with  your  arm- 
ing, leaving  it  (landing  out  about  a  draw's  breadth  at 
the  head  of  your  hook,  fo  as  to  keep  the  grub  either 
from  flipping  totally  off  when  baited,  or  at  lead  down 
to  the  point  of  the  hook,  by  which  means  your  arming 
will  be  left  naked  and  bare,  which  is  neither  fo  fightly, 
nor  fo  likely  to  be  taken  ;  though  to  help  that  (which 
will  often,  however,  fall  out)  you  may  arm  the  hook  dc- 
figned  for  this  bait  with  the  whited  horfe  hair  that  you 
can  get,  \vhich  itfelf  will  refemble  and  fhine  like  that 
bait,  and  consequently  will  do  more  good,  orlefs  harm, 
than  arming  of  any  other  colour. 

Thefe  grubs  are  to  be  baited  thus :  The  hook  is  to  be 
put  in,  under  the  head,  or  the  chaps  of  the  bait,  and 
guided  down  the  middle  of  the  belly,  without  fuftering 
it  to  peep  out  by  the  way,  for  then  (the  afh  grub  efpe- 
cially)  will  iffue  out  water  and  milk,  till  nothing  but  the 
flun  (hall  remain,  and  the  bend  of  the  hook  will  appear 
black  through  it,  till  the  point  of  your  hook  come  fo 
low  that  the  heart  of  your  bait  may  reft,  and  dick 
upon  the  hair  that  ftands  out  to  hold  it ;  by  which 
means  it  can  neither  flip  of  itfelf,  neither  will  the  force 
of  the  dream,  nor  quick  pulling  out,  upon  any  midake, 
drip  off. 

Now  the  caddis  or  cob  bait  (which  is  a  fure  killing 
bait,  and  for  the  mod  part  furer  than  any  of  the  other) 
may  be  puf  upon  the  hook  two  or  three  together,  and 
is  fometimes  (to  very  great  effect)  joined  to  a  worm, 
and  fometimes  to  an  artificial  fly,  to  cover  the  point  of 
the  hook;  but  is  always  to  be  angled  with  at  bottom 
(when  by  itfelf  efpecially)  with  the  fined  tackle  ;  and 
is,  for  all  times  in  the  year,  the  mod  holding  bait  of  all 
other  whatsoever,  both  for  trout  and  grayling.  See 
SNAP-ANGLING,  FLOAT  ANGLING,  TRIMMKR-AN- 
ci  ING,  and  FLY-ANGLING,  ROCK-FISHING,  BLAD- 
DER-ANGLING, MAGGOT-FISHING. 

To  allure  FISH  to  bite. 

Take  gum-ivy,  and  put  a  good  quantity  of  it  into  a 
box  made  of  oak,  like  ihofe  the  apothecaries  ufe  of 
white  wood  for  their  pills.  Rub  the  infide  of  the  box 
with  this  gum,  and  when  you  angle  put  three  or  four 
worms  therein,  letting  them  remain  but  a  (hort  time, 
for  if  long  it  kills  them:  then  take  them  out,  and  ufe 
them,  putting  more  in  their  dead  out  of  the  worm- bag 
and  mofs ;  and  continue  to  do  this  all  day. 

Gum-ivy  is  a  tear  which  drops  from  the  body  of  the 
larger  ivy,  bciii);  wounded.  It  is  of  a  yellowifh  re;i 
colour,  of  a  drong  fcent,  and  fharp  tafte.  '1  hat  which 
is  fold  in  the  (hops  is  often  counterfeit  and  adulterate: 
therefore  to  get  true  gum-ivy,  at  Michaelmas,  or  fpting, 
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drive  fcveral  great  nails  into  large  ivy-ftalks,  and  hav- 
ing wriggled  them  till  they  becom  every  loofe,  let  them 
remain,  and  a  gum  will  iflue  out  of  the  hole.  Or  you 
may  flit  feveral  great  ivy-dalks,  and  vifit  them  once  a 
month,  or  oftener,  to  fee  what  gum  flows  from  the 
wounded  part.  This  gum  is  excellent  for  the  angler's 
ufe ;  perhaps  nothing  more  fo  under  the  form  of  an 
unguent.  Alfo, 

Take  afla-foetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  camphor,  two 
drachms;  bruifethem  well  together  with  fome  drops  of 
oil  of  olive,  and  put  it  into  a  pewter  box,  to  ufe,  as 
the  receipt  from  Monfieur  Charras.  So ne,  inftead 
of  oil  of  olive,  ufe  the  chemical  oil  of  lavender  and 
camomile;  and  fome  add  the  quantity  of  a  nutmeg  of 
Venice  turpentine  to  it.  But  for  a  trout  in  a  muddy 
water,  and  for  gudgeons  in  a  clear  water,  the  bed  ua- 
guenis  arc  thus  compounded,  viz. 

Take  afla-fostiJa,  three  drachms ;  camphor,  one 
drachm  ;  Venice  turpentine,  one  drachm  :  beat  all  to- 
gether with  fome  drops  of  the  chemical  oils  of  lavender 
and  camomile,  of  each  an  equal  quantity  ;  and  ufe  it 
a-j  in  the  fird  direction. 

Take  Venice  turpentine,  the  bed  hive-honey,  and 
oil  of  pollipody  of  the  oak,  drawn  by  retort :  mix  all 
together,  and  ufe  it  as  the  fird  ointment  is  directed. 

Take  oil  of  ivy-berries,  made  by  expreffion  or  infu- 
fion,  and  put  fame  in  a  box,  and  ufe  it  to  fcent  a  fe\v 
worms  jufi  before  you  ufe  them. 

Diflblve  gum-ivy  in  the  oil  of  fpike,  and  anoint  the 
bait  with  it  for  a  pike. 

Put  camphor  in  the  mofs  wherein  are  your  worms, 
the  day  you  angle. 

Diflblve  two  ounces  of  gum-ivy  in  a  gill  of  fpring- 
water  ;  mix  them  together  with  the  like  quantity  of  the 
oil  of  fweet  almonds;  then  take  what  quantity  of  worms 
you  intend  to  ufe  that  day,  being  fird  well  fcoured  in 
mofs,  and  put  them  in  linen  thrums  (the  ends  of  the 
weaver's  warp  when  he  has  finiftied  his  piece)  well 
wafhed  in  fpring-water,  and  fqueezed;  then  wet  the 
thrums  in  this  compofition,  and  put  them  and  the  worms 
into  a  linen  bag,  out  of  which  ufe  them. 

Take  affa-fcetida,  three  drachms;  fpikenard  of  Spain, 
one  drachm;  put  them  in  a  pint  of  fpring-water,  and 
let  them  dand  in  a  fhady  place  fourteen  days  in  the 
ground  ;  then  take  the  folution  out,  and  having  drained 
it  through  a  linen  cloth,  put  to  the  liquor  one  drachm 
of  fpermaceti,  and  keep  it  clofe  in  a  drong  glafs  bottle. 
When  you  go  to  angle,  take  what  quantity  of  worms 
you  int. -.id  to  ufe  that  day,  (they  being  fird  well  fcour- 
ed iir  mofs)  put  them  upon  a  china  faucer,  and  pour  a 
little  of  this  water  upon  them  ;  then  put  them  in  the 
mofs  again,  and  ufe  them. 

Take  juice  of  camomile,  half  a  fpoonful ;  chemical 
oil  of  fpike,  one  drachm;  oil  ofcomfrey,  by  infufion, 
one  drachm  and  a  half;  goofe-greafe,  two  drachms: 
thefe  being  well  diflblved  over  the  fire,  let  them  dand 
till  they  are  cold  :  then  put  them  into  a  ftrong  alafs 
bottle,  which  keep  undopped  three  or  four  days ;  dop 
it  afterwards  very  well,  and  when  you  angle,  anoint 
the  bait  with  this  compofition. 

Some  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
and  call  it  the  univerfal  and  infallible  bait. 

Take 
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Take  a  handful  of  houfe-leek,  and  half  a  handful  of 
inner  green  bark  of  the  ivy-dalk  :  pound  (hefe  well  to- 
gether, and   prefs  out  the  juice,  and   wet  your  mofs 
L-with.     When  you  angle,  put  fix  or  eight  worms 
therein  out  of  the  other  bag. 

Some  ufe  the  juice  of  nettles  and  houfe-leeks  as  the 
laft  receipt,  and  fome  only  the  juice  of  houfe-leek. 

Some  anoint  their  baits  with  the  marrow  got  out  of  a 
heron's  thigh-bone,  and  fome  ufe  the  fat  and  greafe 
of  a  heron. 

Oil  of  anifeed,  fpikenard  of  Spain,  fperm.iceti, 
powdered  cummin-feed,  galbanum,  are  all  highly 
commended,  and  may  be  tried  fingly  or  compounded; 
either  mixed  up  in  a  pade,  or  ufed  as  unguents. 

M.ike  up  a  pafle  with  mulberry-juice,  hedge-hog's 
fjf,  oil  of  water-lilies,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  penny- 
royal. Some  highly  commend  this. 

jmbcr,  rofcirury,  and  myrrh,  alike  of  each, 
mixed  with  the  worms,  or  in  pjllc,  is  I  iid  to  make  the 
pafte  fo  powerful  that  no  rith  will  refill  it. 

Sea-gull's  fat  mixcJ  with  cringo- juice  is  an  attrac- 
tive unguent. 

Unpickled  famphire  bruifed,  made  up  in  balls  for 
ground-bait  with  walnut-oil,  is  excellent  for  carp, 
bream,  or  tench.  Alfo  bean-flour,  with  a  little  honey, 
wetted  with  rf&ified  fpirits  of  wine  and  a  little  oil  of 
turpentine,  made  up  in  fmall  pellets,  and  thrown  in 
ever  night,  will  make  the  tilii  very  eager,  and  keep 
them  at  the  place,  where  you  will  be  fure  to  find  them 
ino'ning. 

Take  the  oils  of  camomile,  lavender,  anifeed, 
each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  heron's  greafe,  and  the 
bed  of  aila-foetida,  each  two  drachms;  two  fcruplesof 
cummin-feed,  finely  beaten  to  powder  ;  Venice  turpen- 
tine, camphor,  and  galbanum,  of  each  a  drachm;  add 
two  grains  of  civet,  and  make  them  into  an  unguent: 
this  mull  be  kept  dole  in  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  or 
it  lofe»  much  of  it*  virtue  ;  anoint  your  line  with  it 
as  before,  and  your  expectation  will  be  anfwcred. 
iiee  PASTE. 

ANGLING  m  tkt  Middle  far  Trout  or  GrojKng 

b  of  two  forts;  I.  with  a  pink,  or  minnow,  for  a 
trout. 

2.   With  a  worm,  grub,  or  caddis,  for  a  grayling. 

As  for  the  nrlt,  it  is  with  a  minnow,  half  a  foot  . 

foot  within  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  fome  indeed  ufe 

minnow  i  kept  in  fait;  but  others  difapprove  of  them, 

uulefs  where  living  ones  are  not  poffiblc  to  be  had;  nor 

are  artificial  ones  to  be  ufed  where  the  natural  ones  are 

to  be  had     but  a  bull-head  with  his  gill-fins  cut  off  is 

by  fome  recommended  as  a  better  bait  for  a  trout,   (at 

•  times  of  the  year  cfpecially)  than  a  minnow,  and 

ch  teller  than  either. 

1  iic  Iccond  way  of  angling  in  the  middle  is  with  the 

worm,  grub,  caddis,  or  any  other  ground  bait  for  a 

mg,  he  uking  it  much  better  there  than  at  the 

bottom,  as  has  been  bid  before  ;  and  this  is  always  in 

r  w^ter,   and  with  the  fineft  tackle. 
I  o  which  may  be  added  a  lib,  and   with   very  good 
reafon,  a  third  way  of  angling  by  hand  with  a  ground 


bnif,  as  a  third  way  of  filhing  in  the  middle,  which  is 
common  both  to  trout  and  grayling,  and  the  bed  way 
of  angling  with  a  worm  of  all  other. 

Tie  Time  fir  ANGLING,  fejfonable  and 

unf.afina1  It. 

Calm  and  clear  weather  is  very  good  to  angle  in  ; 
but  cool  cloudv  weather  in  fummcr  is  bed,  provided 
it  be  not  fo  boideroufly  windy  as  that  you  cannot  guide 
your  tackle. 

The  cooler  the  weather  is  in  the  hotted  months  the 
better  it  is;  and  if  a  fudden  vi'jk-nt  fhower  hath  dillurb- 
ed  and  muddied  the  river,  then  is  the  time  for  angling 
in  the  Uream  at  the  ground  with  a  red  worm. 

In  like  manner  it  is  a  very  good  time  for  angling 
before  the  fiGl  fpawn  ;  for  then,  their  bellies  being  full, 
they  come  into  fandy  fords,  and  there  rub  the  r  i<ellies 
to  loo  fen  them,  at  which  time  they  will  bite  very 
freely. 

If  you  would  firti  for  carp  and  tench,  you  mud  begin 
early  in  the  morning,  fidiing  from  fun-rifmg  till  eight 
of  the  clock,  and  from  four  in  the  afternoon  till  night, 
an<i  in  hot  months  till  it  is  very  late. 

In  the  heat  of  the  fummer  carps  will  (how  them- 
fclves  on  the  very  top  of  the  water,  at  which  time,  if 
you  fifh  with  a  lob-worm  as  you  do  with  a  natural  fly, 
you  have  excellent  fport,  especially  if  it  be  among 
reeds. 

In  March,  April,  September,  and  all  the  winter  (in 
which  feafon  nfh  fwim  very  deep  near  thegroJbnd)  it  is 
bed  filhmg  in  a  ferene  warm  day,  for  then  they  will 
bite  fader ;  but  all  the  fummer  time,  mornings, 
evenings,  and  cool  cloudy  weather  arc  the  bed  time* 
for  angling. 

Here  take  notice,  that  you  will  find  that  fiih  rife 
bed  at  the  fly  after  a  fhower  of  rain  that  has  only 
beaten  the  gnats  and  flies  into  the  river,  without  mud- 
dying it. 

'I  he  proper  months  and  times  of  the  day  for  the  fly, 
are  March,  April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June;  in 
which  months,  fiih  in  the  morning  about  nine  of  the 
clock,  and  in  the  afternoon  between  three  and  four. 
A  w.um  evening  is  alfo  very  feafonable,  if  the  gnats 
play  much. 

I(  is  alf  >  a  very  good  time  for  angling  after  a  clear 
moon-fhiny  night,  if  the  Succeeding  day  prove  cloudy; 
for  if  the  fifh  have  abflaincd  from  food  all  night,  (for 
in  bright  nights  they  will  not  dir  for  fear)  the  next  day 
they  are  hungry  and  eager,  and  the  gloominefs  of  the 
dav  will  make  them  bite  boldly. 

It  is  a  good  time  for  angling  wh'-n  you  perceive 
the  trouts  to  leap  pleafantly  at  the  flies  above  water,  or 
the  pikes  to  purlue  other  !uh. 

In  a  wcrd,  an  experienced  angler  obferves  the  times, 
feafons,  and  places ;  otherwife,  though  his  baits  are 
ever  fo  good,  they  will  have  but  little  cffecl. 

If  you  go  along  with  the  courfe  of  the  water  at  the 
opening  of  fluices  or  mills,  you  will  find  that  trout  and 
other  fifh  will  then  come  out  to  feck  for  what  food  the 
water  brings  down  with  it. 

And  fird  in  the  extremity  of  heat,  when  the  earth  is 
D  2  ]>urched 
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parched  with  a  drought,  there  Is  little  fport  to  be  had, 
rlprcially  in  cither  muddy  or  cle:»r  (hallow  rivers. 

Secondly,  in  the  winter  or  fpring  time,  when  any 
Jionr  froft' happens,  the  filh  will  not  bite  kindly  all 
that  ilay,  except  it  be  in  the  evening,  and  tha*  proves 
ferene  and  plc.-il'.mt.  But  it  is  not  proper  to  flfh  at  any 
lime  when  the  wind  blows  fo  high  that  you  cannot 
manage  your  tncklc  to  advantage. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  poo  I  timing  in  the  time  of  fheep- 
(hearing,  for  ther.  the  tifh  glut  themfelves  with  what  is 
waflied  ofFthe  lliccp,  and  will  fcarcc  bite  till  that  fea- 
fon  be  over. 

Alfo  the  fharp  caft  and  northerly  winds  do  very 
much  obftrucl  the  recreation  of  anglers  :  nor  is  it  good 
to  fifh  immeclr.itely  after  fpawning  time,  for  at  that 
time  their  appetite  is  much  palled. 

It  is  very  lhange  to  be  obferved,  what  a  natural  iti- 
ftir.ct  there  is  in  fifh,  in  foreknowing  the  approach  of  3 
fhower  of  rain,-  for  upon  the  approach  of  a  cloud  that 
threatens  a  fhower  they  will  not  bite;  and  the  obfer- 
•vation  of  this  has  faved  feveral  anglers  from  being  wet 
to  the  (kin. 

L:*(Uy,.if  the  preceding  night  prove  dark  and  cloudy, 
the  fucceeding  dr.y  will  he  no  good  day  to  angle  in,  un- 
lefs  it  be  for  fmall  fifli  j  for  at  fuch  time  the  larger  prey 
abroad  for  the  lefl'cr ;  who,  by  inftinc~r.  knowing  the 
danger,  hide  themfelves  till  the  morning  ;  and,  having 
failed  all  night,  become  then  very  hungry,  while  the 
larger,  having  gorged  themfelves,  lie  abfconded  all  the 
day.  For  directions  for  ARTIFICIAL  FLY-FISHING, 
fee  the  Article  Fi?H. 

ANGLING-LINE  v  to  make  this  line,  the  hair 
(hould  be  round  and  twided  even,  for  that  ftrcngthens 
it,  and  flioultl  tV.o  be  as  near  as  may  be  of  equal  big- 
ntfs;  then  lay  them  in  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
whereby  you  will  find  which  of  tJwra  will  (brink  j 
then  twift  them  over  again  ;  and,  in.  twitting,  fome  in- 
tvrroingle  filk,  which  is  not  good;  b»t  a  line  of  all  filk 
is  not  amif;-  ;  alfo  a  line  made  of  the  drongtft  lute- 
ftring  is  very  good,  but  that  will  foon  rot  with  the 
water.  Now  the  bed  colour  for  lines  is  for-rel,  vvhita 
•and  gray ;  the  two  lad  colours  for  clear  waters,  and 
the  firft  for  muddy  rivers;  neither  is  the  pale  watery 
preen  defpifeable,  which  colour  may  be  made  thus  : 
Vut  a  pint  of  drong  alum,  half  a  pound  of  foot,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  juice  ef  walnat-leaves,  with  the  like 
of  alum,  into  a  pipkin,  boil  them  about  half  an  hour 
together,  then  take  it  ofF  the  fire ;  when  it  is  cool, 
fteep  your  hmr  in  ir  : — or  elfe  thus  :  Boil  in  a  bottle  of 
alum  water  fomewhat  more  than  a  handful  of  mari- 
gold flowers  till  a  yellow  fcum  arife  ;  then  take  half  a 
pound  of  green  copperas,  with  as  much  verdigrife, 
^ndbeat  them  together  to  a  fine  powder;  and,  with  the 
hair,  put  them  into  the  alum  water,  and  let  it  lie  ten 
hours,  or  more;  take  the  hair  out,  and  let  it  dry.  See 
LINKS  FOR  FISHING. 

ANGLING-ROIX  The  time  to  provide  flocks  is 
in  the  winter  folftice,  when  the  trees  have  fiwA  their 
leaves,  and  the  fap  is  in  the  roots:  for  after  January 
it  afccnds  again  into  the  trunk  and  branches,  at  which 
time  it  is  improper  to  gather  (locks,  or  tops  :  as  for  the 
h(.-ck<,  they  fliould  be  lower  grown,  and  the  tops  the 


bed  rufli  ground  fhootsthat  can  be  got,  not  knotty,  bat. 
proportionable  and  (lender,  for  otherwife  they  will 
neither  call  or  (bike  well,  and  the  line  by  reafon  of 
their  tmpliablt-ncfs  muft  be  much  endangered;  now 
when  both  flock  and  top  are  gathered  in  one  feafoi-, 
and  as  (Ir.iight  as  may  be,,  bathe  them  (except  the  tops) 
over  a  gentle  fire,  and'ufc  them  not  till  fully  feafoncd, 
which  is  a  year  and  four  months  ;  but  they  are  better  if 
kept  tv;.o  years  ;  and  to  preferve  both  from  becoming 
rotten  and  worm  eaten,  rub  them  over  thrice  a  v«ar  with 
falad  or  linfeed  oil,  fweet  butter  will  fcrve  if  never 
faltad;  and  with  any  of  thefe  you  mud  chafe  your  rods 
veil  ;  if  bored,  pour  in  either  of  the  oils,  and  let  them 
foak  therein  twenty-low botlM,  then  pour  it  out  again  ; 
this  will  preferve  the  tops  and  flocks  from  injuring. 
See  FisHiNG-LtNE,  HOOK,  FLOAT,  ROD,  &c. 

Night  ANGLING,  anil  Ground  ANGLING. 

Great  fifh  (but  chiefly  tnouts)  are  fhy,  and  fearful  of 
enfrarements  ;  and  obferve  the  mod  fccurc  feafon  to- 
feek  their  food,  and  that  is  at  night. 

For  night-angling  you  muft  provide  large  garden- 
worms,  or,  indcad  of  them,  black  fnails  ;  and  having 
baited  your  hook  with  them,  cad  them  off  at  a  i2iftance, 
and- then  draw  your  line  to  you  again  upon  the  furface 
of  the  water,  not  fuffeiing  the  bait  to  fink  v  with  which 
ufe  not  a  leaden  plummet,  but  only  a  float  ^  but  in 
ground-angling  you  muft  ufs  a  plummet  without  a 
float ;  and  this  method  of  ground-angling  is  very  good 
in  cold  weather,  for  then  the  fifh  He  low. 

You  may  eafily  hear  the  fifh  rife,  and  therefore  give 
him  time  to  fwallow  the  bait  ;  and  then  gently  give 
him  a  twitch  to  fecure  him. 

if  you  find  that  the  filh  does  not  freely  take  the  baif 
at  the  top  of  the  water,  put  fome  lead  to  it,  and  fink 
your  bait,  and  proceed  as  in  day-angling. 

It  has  been  obftrved,  that  the  beft  trouts  bite  in  the 
night,  and  do  mod  commonly  rifa  in  the  dill  deeps, 
feldom  in  the  quick  dreams.  See  BLADDER-ANGLING* 
DRABBLING,  &c. 

ANT1COR,  (or  advatit  exur)  is  an  inflammation  in 
a  horfe  between  his  fore- legs,  the  fame  with  a  quinfy 
in  mankind.  Mod  writers  are  agreed,  that  this  dif- 
order  proceeds  from  hard  riding,  expofing  a  horfe  to 
the  cold,  and  giving  him  cold  water  to  drink  when  he 
is  hot,  full/  feeding,  and  whatever  elfe  may  caufe  a 
fudden  flagnation  of  the  blood.  Some  will  have  it  to- 
proceed  from  fatnefs  and  rank  feeding. 

This  complaint,  by  Solleyfel,  is  fuppofed  to  be  art 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  or  bag  which  contains 
the  heart,  ufually  terminating  in  a  critical  abfcefs  in 
the  shed  ;  according  to  that  experienced  author,  if  the 
fwelling  afcends  to  the  throat  it  is  prefent  death.  This 
difeafe  feems  to  be  unknown  in  this  country,  and  is, 
perhaps,  peculiar  to  warmer  climates.  It  is  o£  the 
pleuretic  clafs. 

When  you  touch  a  fwelling  of  this  kind,  the  im- 
preflion  of  the  fingers  remains  for  fome  time,  as  if  you 
had  made  them  in  a  bit  of  pufFpalle,  filling  up  again 
by  degrees,  as  the  palte  would  rife.  This  fwelling 
contains  bloody  water  that  infmuates  between  the  flcfh 

and 
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and  the  (kin,  and  proves  that  all  the  blood  in  the  veins 
is  corrupted. 

The  curi  (hould  firft  be  attempted  by  large  and  re- 
peated bleedings,  to  abate  the  inflammation ;  and  Mr. 
Gibfon  approves  of  driking  one  or  other  of  the  veins 
of  the  hind  parts  to  make  a  revulfion.  Next  to  bleed- 
ing, if  the  horfc  be  collive  or  bound  in  hii  body,  clyf- 
ters  are  of  ufc;  and  Dr.  Bracken  dire£ls  the  follow- 
ing as  a  general  one.  Take  leaves  of  mallows  and  pel- 
Klory  of  the  wall,  of  each  three  handfuls;  camomile 
flowers,  one  handful  ;  anifeed  and  fweet  fennel-feed, 
each  h.ilf  an  ounce;  linfeed,  one  ounce:  boil  thefe  in 
three  quarts  of  water  to  two  ;  then  drain  and  prcU  out 
the  liquors  llrongly,  ar.it  add  of  cariocoftinum  elctluary 
one  ounce,  common  fait  two  ounces,  and  common 
plaifter  oil  three  ounces  mixt.  T  hct'c  fhould  be  inject- 
ed through  a  very  long  pipe  for  the  purp  fe,  and  as 
warm  a*  a  man  can  bear  his  cheek  to  the  fide  of  the 
bladder  it  is  tied  up  in,  and  it  fhould  be  repeated  every 
two  or  three  days,  as  occafion  offers. 

.  LL.K,  a  ftart  or  branch  of  a  deer's  attire. 

.#<•/- ANTLER,  the  itart  or  branch  next  above  the 
brow-antler. 

Ifrsw-AwTLFR,  the   dart  or  branch  next  the  head. 

APOPLEXY,  or  FAU.IXG-C.VIL,  a  difcafc  that 
fcizcs  the  heads  of  hawk*,  commonly  by  reafon  of  too 
much  grcafe  and  (lore  of  blood  ;  or  becaufe  they  have 
been  too  long  in  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  have  made  too 
long  a  flight  in  the  heat  of  the  day:  and  as  it  is  very 
cutiomary  wuh  them  to  be  full  of  greafe  in  the  mew, 
it  is  very  good  when  they  are  empty  to  give  them  a  lit- 
tle lard,  or  fweet  butter,  (baked  in  rofe-watcr,  fweet- 
ened  with  a  little  ftigar-candy  pounded  ;  but  the  bed 
thing  of  all  is,  to  draw  their  meat  through  black  cherry 
wa: 

Al'OPI.KXY  (in  //V/.f).See  PALST. 

AlHJSniDMK,  (in  Hawh]  a  difeafe  in  the  head, 
attended  with  f  welling  therein,  oecalioned  by  divers 
iH  humours,  and  the  heat  of  the  head :  it  m.<y  be  dif- 
covered  by  the  fwcllrog  of  the  eyes,  by  the  mnillurc 
that  comes  from  their  ears,  and  by  their  flothfulnef*. 

For  cure,  give  them  a  pill  of  butter  as  big  as  a  nut, 
well  warned  in  rofc-watcr,  and  mixed  with  honey  of 
rofes  and  fine  fugar,  fur  three  or  four  mornings,  when 
they  have  meat :  they  muft  be  h<ld  on  the  fill  till  they 
have  made  oneor  two  mewts,  then  take  four  drachms  of 
the  feed  of  rue,  two  drachms  of  hepatic  aloe?,  and  one 
fcruple  of  faffron  ;  reduce  all  to  fine  powder,  ant1  mix 
them  with  honey  of  rofes;  and  make  a  pill,  and  give 
them  ;  it  will  purge  and  fcour  their  head*  ;  then  about 
two  hours  after  give  them  fome  good  hot  meat. 

When  the  narcs  of  a  hawk  art  fluffed  up  with  filth; 
after  a  convenient  fcouring,  take  pepper  and  mudard- 
feed,  beaten  to  a  fine  powder,  put  into  a  linen  cloth, 
and  deep  it  for  fome  time  in  drong  white  wine  vinegar ; 
of  which  put  fome  drops  upon  her  nares,  that  they  may 
pierce  in,  and  they  wiH  foon  fcour  her  head. 

Al'I'KTiTK,  IXMSI  F.  Thuarifes  either  from  errors 
in  diet  and  manapcment,  want  of  grafj,  or  from  conlti- 
tx>nal  or  ..rquireddehility.  If  the  dtgeHivc  powers  of  the 
horfe  have  been  overburthened  with  accumulated  feeds 
of  corn,  and  at  the  fame  time  evacuations  and  exeicife 
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neglected,  nothing  may  be  requireJ  further  than  the 
oppofitc  management.  MaJhes  for  fome  days.  Courfe 
of  falts  and  Crcmor  tartar;  after  an  aloeiic  purge. 

If  a  weak  cafe,  a  run  at  grafs,  and  the  inilded  purging 
courfe  on  return.  Gibf;  n  adviles  to  add  to  the  purge 
of  aloes  and  rliubarb,  two  drachms  of  elixir  proprietatu 
prepared  with  oil  of  fulphur  by  the  ball.  After  the 
operation  of  each  purge,  t  j  give  the  following  drink, 
warmed  in  cold  weather:  (Stc  HOANED  CATTLE.) 

'I  akc  a  large  handful  of  guiacum  (havings  ;  pome- 
granate bark,  and  baludines  bruifcd,  each  one  ounce  •, 
galangels  and  liquorice-root  f.iced,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
boil  in  two  quarts  forge  water  to  thice  pints,  and  whillt 
warm,  infufe  in  the  dccoclion  two  drachms  faffron,  and 
half  an  ounce  diafcordium.  It  makes  two  drinks. 
Or,  Chalybeate  beer  with  bitters,  taken  once  a  day. 
Loofc  dable.  •  Walking  cxercife,  or  daily  turning  out 
in  yard  or  paddock. 

me  arc  off  their  domach  at  moulting,  or  fhedding 
their  coats,  when  they  require  a  fomewlut  (harper  regi- 
men  and  comfortable  mafhes,  with  cordiaUb  ill  daily. 
Mares,  in  their  horfmg-time,  will  fomciimes  lofe  their 
appetite,  when  a  gentle  filine  courfe  is  good,  and  af- 
terwards cordial-bails  once  a  day  for  a  week.     CHIB- 
BITINO  may  dedroy  the  appetite,  or  induce  bulimia. 
The  only  cure  of  that  vice  it  to  leave  nothing  in  the 
to  lay  hold  on,  as  in  a  loofe  Hall  with  no  rack  or 
'Tnanger. 

Sollcyfcl,  who  was  a  mod  diligent  and  accurate 
obfcnrer,  pretends  horfes  fomctimes  lofe  their  ftomachs 
from  "  Iktle  worms  lodged  within  the  lips,  above  and 
••  below,  which  caufe  fuch  an  itching  that  he  is  con- 
"  tinually  rubbing  his  lips  againfk  the  manger.  1  hefc 
"  worms  appear  like  little  pulhcs  when  you  turn  back 
M  the  lips,  and  are  diflodged  by  cutting  the  uppermoft 
14  (kin,  where  they  appear,  with  a  (harp  knife,  and 
"  rubbing  with  fait  and  vinegar."  I  have  frequently 
noticed  dories  rubbing  ihcir  lips  a?aind  the  manger  in 
the  manner  mentioned  r-y  thii  writer,  but  can  pretend 
to  no  acquaintance  with  the  I  p- worm. 

Al'l'LTl  1 1-,  CRAVING,  or  (UuLiMu).  Hoifes 
addicted  to  this  are  commonly  dylcd  FOUL  FEEDERS: 
It  may  arife  from  an  acid  or  acrimonious  juice  in  the 
domach,  the  confequenceof  ind>gedion,  and  this  may 
have  for  its  caufc  either  over  repletion  and  want  of  A- 
crcife,  or  debility  of  the  organs  of  digeftion. 

The  proper  cure  is  to  cleanfe  the  fird  paflages  with 
abforbents  and  purgatives,  and,  fhould  the  direafe  arife 
frorrt  tfrtiffly,  to  ule  coroborants,  as  directed  in  the 
lad  cafe.  Of  abforbents,  none  equal  magnefia  and  falc 
of  tartar,  as  they  evacuate  as  well  as  abforb,  whereas 
chalk  and  the  tcdaccous  powders  are  apt  to  I  -ave  a 
load  upon  the  domach  ;  but  in  weak  cafes,  joined  with 
loofenefs,  thefe  latter  are  preferable.  To  the  purge, 
join  diapente,  one  ounce  and  half. 

Horfes  in  this  dite  wtH  eat  clay,  wall,  or  dirt,  wet 
foul  litter,  or  even  the  dung  of  other  horfes.  Keep 
the  dall  clean,  with  frefh  litter.  Lit  fome  horfes  this 
condant  defirc  of  eating  is  merely  a  hubti,  and  of  no 
great  conference,  f»«ce  you  can  regulate  their  diet  at 
xi  ill,  and  they  can  I'eldom  devour  clean  draw  enough 
to  injure  them. 

APPROACH- 
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APPROACHING,  (in  Fowling)  is  a  particular 
device  to  approach  or  come  near  thofe  birds  that  are 
Ihy,  which  frequent  marfhy  and  watery  places,  without 
being  feen  by  them. 

This  is  performed  by  a  fort  of  machine  of  three 
hoops  tied  together,  all  at  a  proper  dilfance,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  man  that  is  to  ufe  ir,  and  having 
boughs  tied  all  round  it,  and  with  cords  to  bear  on  his 
(boulders,  ;  To  that  a  man  getting  in  is  concealed  by  the 
houghs,  and  can  approach  near  them  unfufpecled  till 
he  comes  within  reach  of  (hoc. 

As  for  herons,  wild  geefe,  duck,  teal,  &c.  they  are 
apt  to  keep  the  waters  in  the  clay-time,  and  on  the 
meadows  near  the  brinks  of  the  rivers,  and  as  far  as 
they  can  from  hedges  and  trees,  for  fear  of  bdng  fur- 
prifcd;  and  when  the  water  is  2  or  300  paces  from 
trees,  they  will  leave  the  middle  of  the  ftream,  and 
muddle  along  the  fides  of  the  river  where  the  water  is 
(hallow  ;  but  when  they  perceive  any  body  ntar,  even 
I  bead  to  pafs  along,  they  will  quit  the  fides,  and  with- 
draw to  the  middle  again. 

Geefe,  ducks,  and  teals  quit  the  water  in  the  even- 
ing, and  pafs  the  nights  in  the  fields,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing return  to  the  water;  however,  you  may  e;fily  ap- 
proach them  by  means  of  a  machine,  as  reprefented  in 
the  following  figure,  carried  by  a  man,  where  he  is 
concealed  ;  and  they  may  be  (hot  whenever  he  is  within 
a  due  dillance  from  them.  See  Plate  II. 

To  make  this  machine,  take  three  fmall  hoops, 
which  you  are  to  tie  with  a  cord  in  this  manner;  take 
a  cord  D,  E,  M,  N,  tie  two  ends  together,  and  doing 
the  fame  by  the  other  two,  divide  the  whole  into  four 
parts,  and  yet  nothing  muft  be  cut ;  and  fatten  to  every 
quarter  D,  E,  M,  N,  another  cord,  five  or  fix  feet 
long  ;  pafs  the  head  of  it  through  the  middle,  fo  that 
two  of  the  cords  remain  before  and  the  other  behind  ; 
orelfe  fix  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  ground,  the  height  of 
the  man  that  is  to  carry  the  machine,  put  this  cord 
upon  it,  and  take  a  hoop  F,  C,  L,  O,  which  you 
muft  tie  to  the  four  quarters  with  the  four  cords,  exactly 
to  the  height  of  the  cincture  ;  lake  another  hoop,  and 
tie  it  likewife  to  the  four  cords  G,  B,  K,  P,  againfl 
the  middle  of  the  thighs;  and  the  third  in  the  like  man- 
ner to  the  fame  cords,  as  high  as  the  ancles,  and  then 
place  fome  very  light  branches  of  trees  quite  round 
thefc  hoops,  and  tie  them  to  three  hoops,  ordering 
them  fo  that  the  birds  may  not  fee  the  perfon  within 
the  machine  with  his  gun  ;  but  in  cafe  he  finds  that  the 
birds  feem  to  difcern  him,  he  muft  advance  very  gently 
towards  them. 

The  birds,  which  keep  moving  continually,  feeing 
him  come  near,  will  fancy  it  is  themfelves  that  drew 
near  the  tree,  and  not  the  tree  near  them,  by  which 
means  he  may  come  near  enough  to  fire  upon  them. 

The  beft  time  to  make  ufe  of  this  machine  is  in  the 
morning,  when  the  birds  are  returning  out  of  the  fields; 
for  he  may  fire  upon  them  as  they  pafs,  becaufe  they 
will  not  pafs  all  together,  but  in  feveral  flocks. 

Al'PUl,  or  ftay  upon  the  hand,  is  the  reciprocal 
fenfe  between  the  horfe's  mouth  and  the  bridle-hand, 
or  the  fenfe  of  die  a£Uon  of  the  biidle  in  the  horfe - 
man's  hand. 


The  true  and  right  appni  of  the  hand,  is  the  nice 
bearing  or  ftay  of  she  bridle  ;  fo  that  the  horfe,  awed 
by  the  fcnlibility  and  teiulernefs  of  the  parts  of  his 
mouth,  dare  not  rell  much  upon  the  bitt-mouth,  nor 
ch;ick  or  beat  upon  the  hand  to  withftand  it. 

Such  a  horle  has  a  dull,  deaf,  appui ;  that  is,  he  has 
a  good  mouth,  but  his  tongue  is  f.>  thick  that  the  bitt 
can't  w  ork  or  bear  upon  the  bars  ;  for  the  tongue  being 
not  fenfible,  or  tender,  as  the  bars,  is  benumbed  or 
hardened  ny  the  bitt ;  fo  the  appui  is  not  good.  This 
and  the  following  ;ire  terms  uf^d  of  an  appui. 

The  bitt  does  not  pveTs  tlie  bars  in  the  quick,  by 
reafon  of  the  groffhefs  of  the  tongue,  or  elie  of  the 
lips. 

Your  liorfe  has  a  reft  or  ftay  that -forces  the  hand, 
which  {hows  that  he  has  a  bad  mouth. 

Tiiis  horfe  has  no  appui-,  no  reft  upon  the  hand  ;  that 
is,  he  dreads  the  bill-mouth,  he  is  apprehenfive  of  the 
hand,  and  he  cannot  fuller  the  bitt  to  prefs  or  bear, 
though  never  fo  little1,  upon  the  parts  of  his  mouth  ; 
and  thus  it  comes  to  pafs  he  does  not  eafily  obey  the 
bridle. 

A  horfe  that'  is  taught  a  good  appui;  if  you  mean  to 
give  that  horfe  a  good  reft  upon  the  hand,  it  behoves 
you  to  gallop  him  and  put  him  often  back ;  a  long 
ftretch  gallop  is  very  proper  for  the  fame  end,  for  i» 
galloping  he  gives  the  horfeman  an  opportunity  of 
bearing  upon  the  hand. 

Such  ahorfe  has  too  much  appui;  he  throws  himfelf 
too  much  upon  the  bitt ;  a  horfe  that  has  a  fine  ftay  or 
reft  upon  the  hand,  i.  e.  equal,  firm,  and  light,  or  one 
that  obeys  the  bridle.  See  HAND. 

A  full  appui  upon  the  hard,  is  a  firm  ftay,  without 
refting  very  heavy,  and  without  bearing  upon  the 
hand. 

Horfes  for  the  army  ought  to  have  a  full  appui  upon 
the  hand. 

A  more  than  full  reft  or  appui  upon  the  hand,  is  faid 
of  a  horfe  that  is  flopped  with  fome  force;  but  ftill  fo 
that  he  does  not  force  the  hand.  This  appui  is  good 
for  fuch  riders  as  depend  upon  the  bridle,  inllead  of 
their  thighs. 

APRIL. 

Of  Fly-f/fjing  in  the  Month  ofApul ;  or  the  Flies  taken  for 
Jjjhing  in  that  Month  ;  or  the  making  of  artificial  Flies . 

All  the  fame  tackles  and  flies  that  were  taken  in  the 
month  of  March  will  be  taken  in  this  month  alfo,  (fee 
MARCH)  with  this  diflindion  only  concerning  the 
flies,  that  all  the  browns  be  lapped  with  red  filk  and 
the  duns  with  yellow. 

1.  To  thefe,  a  fma!l  bright  brown,  made  of  f|ianie!'s 
fur,  with  a  light  gray  wing,  in  a  bright  day  and  a  clear 
water,  is  very  well  taken. 

2.  There  is  alfo  a  littte  dark  brown,  the  dubbing  of 
that   colour,  and  fome  violet  camlet  mixed,  and   the 
wing  of  the  gray  feather  of  a  mallard. 

Alfo  dub  with  the  hair  of  a  (iark  brown  fpaniel,  or 
calf,  that  looks  ruddy   by  being  expofed  to  wind  and 
weather,  warp  with  yellow.  Wing  daik  darling's  feather. 
Taken  from  eight  to  eleven. 

This 
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This  is  a  good  fly,  and  U  to  be  feen  in  mod  rivers ; 

but  fo  variablcjn  its  liue,  as  the  feafon  advances,  th.it 

it  requires  the  clofeil  attention  to  the  natural  fly,  to 

t  the  rrtaterials  for  making  it  artifici.illv  }   which  is 

•lit  or  .ith-c»!oured  dun.  When 

•  is  nearly  of  a  chocolate  colour  ; 

fro;.  .y,it  has  been  obfervcd 

to  deviate  to  aim.  i  colour  ;  northern  anglers 

call  it,  by  wj-.  .   ,  :rk  brown  ;  othe.s 

call  it,  the  fo  .  •••  n  :   it  has  four  wings  lying 

flat  on  its  hack,  fomct:  r  than  the  body,  winch 

this  fly  mud  be  made  on  a 
•h  hook. 

3.   F  '  vt!i  i.f  this  mon'h  to  the  tenth,  there 

is    ,1  .  olet-fly,   made  of  a  dark   vio- 

kt  ftuii",  with  the  wingi  of  the  gray  leathers  of  a  mal- 
lard. 

bout  the  nthofthis  month  comes  in  the  fly 
called  the  whirling-dun,  which  is  taken  every  day, 
about  the  mid  time  of  the  d  iy,  all  this  month  through  ; 
and,  by  fi;?,  frum  thence  to  the  end  of  June;  and  it 
commonly  made  of  the  down  of  a  f.>x*»  cub,  which  is 
of  anal  t*  ne.xt  the  llun,  and  ribbed 

about  without  vclli-w  liik;   ti.c   wings  ol  the  pale  gi ay 
feather  of  tl.c  mail 

Alfo  you  may  ufe  an  artificial   fly  called  ike   little 
wbirlimg'dun,  which  U  made  th  cub 

and  a  little  light  ruddy  brown  mixc...  -vith  gray 

or  ruddy  fills,  a  red  hackle   under  the   wuu  \   wing  of 

A  n  chicken,  %>  tier. 

A  killing  fly  in  a  '  •   day,  as  th« great  whul- 

.ijkfc 

5     1  ..••.-  .1   yellou  .   .c  dubbing  of 

carnei's  hair,  and  yellow  camlet,  and  wool  mixt,  and  a 
.  e  gray  wing.      Allo  dun  with  a   fmall  quantity  of 
pale  yellow  crewel  mixed  with  lox  cub  down  from  the 
tail,  and  warp  with  yellow  }  wing  of  a  palilh  (larl. 
fear 

Taken   from  eight  to  eleven,  m  two  to  four, 

here  is  ai  •  :ittlc  brown  fly, 

betides  that  mcnti  ,nc.  ;nade  with  a  very  Dan- 

der body,  the  du.  >:  and  violet  camlet 

rnixr,  and  a  gray  wing}  which,  ihou^h  the  t!ire< 

;ng  be   like  the   other,  is  yet   another  fly,  and 
will  take  when  the  oih«r  will  act,  cfpccially  in  a  b. 
day  an  .  cle..- 

7.    Abot.'  orr.es    in   a  fly 

called   the   horl'r-neft  fly}   the  du:  inch  is  a 

blue  mohair,  with  pink-coloured  an.  iv  mixt, 

a  li^ht-cii'."'.-  k  bro«  This 

fly  is  taken  Scit    in  t..  .  .   *\\&  kills  :r  m  two 

hours  befon  and    i»  takcu  the 

month  ihrou 

he  former  flic*  rruy  be  added  I 

i.    1  ub  fur,  a  little 

lie  itilh 

yel!  "icfe   well  mixed 

A  .:ig    of  a    light    fieldfare's 
feat 

'tinned  filmett,  or    marten's  fur} 
Indian  :  dun  fox-cub}  coatfe  hair  of  the 

(tamp  of  a  f  ail  of  a  brigbtiQi  brown,  or  ayd- 
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raft}  wnrp  with  yellow   filk:  wing,  the  light 
feather  of  a  fieldfare. 

3.  PLAIM  liACKue.    Body,  black  oftrich  herl,  with 
red  or  blackcock's  hackle  over  if,  and  in  hot  weather 
add  goid  t 

4.  RED  HACKLC.     Body,  red   ulk  and  gold-twill, 
and  a  red  cock's  hackle   tili    June.     Afterwards   ufe 
orange  lilk  for  the  body.   An  excellent  fly. 

N.  B.  1  his  u  more  properly  the  orange-fly.  It 
relemble<>  in  colour  a  Seville  orange.  Wings  may 
be  added,  either  of  a  ruddy  hen  or  chicken,  or  of 
the  foftell  feather  of  a  rook's  wing  }  the  hill  will 
give  it  an  orange,  the  latter  a  dunnilh  hue.  It  has 
t  ur  wings,  two  next  the  body,  of  a  vory  dark  gray 
ex-lour,  and  two  ferving  as  a  cafe  over  them,  fomc- 
ttmes  of  a  dirty  blackifh  colour,  and  fometimes  of 
an  orange,  o 

5.  1  i  Is   a    fmall   fly,  and  appears 
on  the  water  in  a  cold  d.iy  (hook  No.  o,  or  10,  in  p  ate 
Angling):  the  body,  fur  of  a  wuter-r.'.t,  black  pirt  of  a 
hare's  (cut,  die  pale  rcots  cut  off,   a  very  little  brown 
bear'*  hair  :  warp  with   p.ile  brown,  or  olive-coloured 
filk  :  wing,  of  a  hen  blackbird. 

6.  YU.I.OW   WATCHET.      Body,   water  rat's   fur, 
the  blacked  part  of  a  hare's  fcut,  grccnifh  yellow  crewel 
for  feet  •,  warp  with  green  filk  :  wing,  the  lighted  part 
of  a  blackbird's  fcatt.er. 

7.  KNOPTKP-GRAY  GNAT.     Body,  darked  part  of 
a  hare'*  icut,  dark   I  rown  foal's  hair,  dark  fur  of  the 
buck  of  an  old    fox  \  warp  with  gray  filk :  wing,  the 
bloa  feather  of  a  fieldfare.  p 

8.  GRKFN  TAIL       Body,  d  ,rk  p-.rt  of  a  hare's  fcuf, 
and  darkefl  bloa  fur  of  an  old  fox:  light  part  cf  a  fquir- 
rel's  tail,  and  a  hair  or  two  of  the  coarfe  brownilh  part 
of  it  f«r  feet}  warp  with  afh  coloured  filk:  wing,  of  a 
ken  plic.. 

9.  SANO  Kt.y.     Bo  iy,  dark  brown  foal's  hair,  a  lit- 
tle  bloa    fquirrel's  fur,  and  the  whitilh  yellow  of  the 

vcllow   filk  }  wing,  the  light  part  of 
. 

10.  1'n  (,n  r  BUR.    Dubbing, of  bright  bear's  hair, 
warped  with  fail  cloth-coloured  filk:  wings,  of  a  fhep- 
it.irc  s   quill  leather  :  oilier*  dub  the  body  witii  yellow- 
better. 

u.  YFII  AvlJiv.  Dubbing,  of  yellow  wool,  and 
afh-colonred  fox-cub  down  mixed  together,  dubbed 
with  yellow  filk  :  wings,  of  the  feather  of  j  flit-| Hare's 
quill :  oihers  dut>  it  with  dun-l>ear's  hair,  an  i  the  yellow 
fur  ftol.i'ruO  a  marten's  Ikin,  mixrd  togc:her,  ami 
with  yellow  filk:  wings,  of  a  fhepdare's  quiil  -feather. 
Make  two  other  flie<,  their  bodice  dubbed  as  the  l.il)  ; 
but  in  tlieone  mingle  landed  hog's  down  :  wine-.,  of  a 
fhepdare's  quill- frathcr  i  and  there  is  alf<>  fakc-n  ^n  ex- 
nt  fly,  m-idc  of  dun-bc.ir's  f.j-r,  yellow  marten's 
fur,  fan.  -  down,  and  black  hog's  down,  all 

il  proportion  together  ;  warped  with  yel- 
low lilk:  wings,  of  the  feather  of  a  mcpdare's  quill. 
Thefe  fever.il  flics  mentioned  for  April,  are  very  good, 
and  will  hf  taken  all  the  fpring  and  fummer. 

AQJ  A  I  iv  .  that  lives,  brecdn,  or  grows,  in  or 
about  trie  water}  as  aquatic  animal*,  plants,  &c 

ARABIAN  HORbii.  Gentlemen  and  merchants 

who 
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wh«  hive  travelled  thofe  parts,  report  that  the  tight 
Arabian  horfes  ire  valued  at  an  incredible  and  intole- 
rable price ;  being  valued  at  5oc/.  and  as  others  fay,  at 
I,  2,  andjooc/.  a  hcrfe ;  that  the  Arabs  are  as  care- 
ful of  keeping  the  genealogies  of  their  horfes  as  princes 
in  keeping  their  pedigrees;  that  they  keep  them  with 
>ncd»ls;  and  th.it  c.ich  fon's  portion  is  ufually  two 
t'uits  of  arms,  and  one  of  their  horfej, 

The  Arabs  boail,  that  they  will  ride  fourfcore  miles 
without  drawing  bitt  ;  but  this  has  been  performed  by 
fome  of  our  Englifh  liorfes  :  and  much  more  was  done 
by  a  highwayman's  horfe,  who  having  committed  a 
robbery,  on  the  fame  day  rode  from  London  to  York, 
being  150  miles. 

Nonvithflanding  their  great  value,  and  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  them  from  Scandaroon  to  England  by  fea, 
yet,  by  the  care  and  at  the  charge  of  fome  breeders  in 
the  north  of  England,  the  Arabian  horfe  has  been  no 
Orang^r  to  thofe  parts  5  and  perhaps  at  this  day  fome 
of  the  race  may  he  feen  there,  if  not  the  true  Arabian 
tlallion.  See  STALLION. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Treatife  on  Horfes,  fays, 
the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  horfeb  brought  over  to  this 
country,  under  thegeneral  appellation  of  Arabians,  have 
never  feen  Arabia,  or  have  been  of  its  inferior  breed. 
They  are  ufually  purchafed  in  the  Levant,  Barbnry,  or 
the  Ejfl  Indies,  by  perfons  totally  unacquainted  with 
horfes,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  peculiar  purpofe  for 
which  fuch  horfes  are  defigned  ;  hence  a  number  of  in- 
ferior and  half-bred  Arabians  have  been  brought  over  at 
a  ufclefs  expenfe,  to  deteriorate,  inftead  of  amend, 
our  raring  breed,  and  to  bring  Arabian  blood  into  dif- 
repute.  He  had  feen  about  a  fcore  fouthern  horfes, 
called  Arabians,  at  different  times,  not  one  among 
which  appeared  to  be  a  true  mountain  horfe.  Thofe 
which  were  lately  at  the  Veterinary  College,  and 
which  were  imported  from  India,  were  evidently  of  a 
mixed  breed  ;  and  the  Arabian  atHampflead,  appeared 
upon  the  flighteft  furvey  to  be  no  more  than  a  three- 
part  bred  horfe,  well  adapted  to  get  faddle  and  coach- 
horfes.  Thefe  remarks  may  ferve  to  account  for  the 
defects  of  the  new  blood,  as  it  has  been  flyled  upon  the 
turf,  and  as  fufiicient  reafons  why  the  produce  of 
Arabians  fo  fcldom  run  their  courfe  through. 

The  horfe  next  in  quality  to  the  Arab,  is  the  Moun- 
tain Barb ;  this  approximation  arifes  from  fimilarity  of 
climate  probably,  and  from  an  attention  to  pedigree 
by  the  great  men  and  other  inhabitants  of  Barbary. 
The  Barb  is  lefs  than  the  Arabian,  very  deep  breafted, 
but  rather  of  afinine  or  mulifh  appearance  ;  if  genuine, 
he  gets  true  and  flout  runners. 

A  material  queltion  arifes  here,  Have  we  any  further 
occjfion  for  Arabian  blood;  and  will  not  our  Englifh 
courfcr  degenerate,  in  proccfs  of  time,  without  an  oc- 
cafional  recurrence  to  the  parent  flock  ?  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  anfwer  this  queflion  in  part,  or  rather  I 
have  already  done  it :  we  can  have  no  fort  of  need  of 
fuch  foreign  horfes  as  are  ufually  imported,  for  the 
plaineft  reafon  in  the  world — we  poflefsmuch  better  of 
our  own  native  (lock.  But  this  makes  nothing  againft 
thepropriety  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  genuine  Arabian 
•courfers.  We  ought  never  to  remain  ilationary  and 
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'atisfied  while  there  exifls  a  poflibility  of  improvement*. 
lhe  vail  advantages  refulting  from  the  accidental  im- 
portation of  a  very  few  real  good  horfes  has  been  amply 
proved;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  profecution  of  a  con- 
certed plan  for  obtaining  a  further  fupply  would  be  an 
object  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
turf,  either  in  the  view  of  curiofity  or  profit:  the  plan 
bed  adapted  "to  that  end  is  matter  of  inquiry. 

I  have  never  heard  that  any  properly  qualified  per- 
fonhas  been  fent  to  Arabia  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing 
horfes,  neverthelefs  I  believe  fuch  to  be  the  only  pro- 
bable method  of  obtaining  the  genuine  flock  in  requeit. 
The  tenacioufnefs  of  the  Arabians  of  their  highell  bred 
horfes  has  been  long  known,  and  very  few,  or  none 
of  fuch,  ever  find  their  way  to  the  great  fairs  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  where  the  common  Arabian,  and 
other  eaflern  horfes,  are  ufually  purchafed. 

The  following  is  the  befl  account  of  the  Arabian 
horfes  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  either  from 
reading  or  inquiry.  They  have  in  that  country  three 
diftinA  breeds,  or  rather  two  varieties  from  the  origi- 
nal genus ;  from  analogy  of  qualification,  the  three 
clafTes  may  be  properly  enough  compared  with  our 
racers,  hunters,  and  common  bred  horfes.  The  di- 
ftinctive  appellations  of  the  Arab  horfes  are,  Kehilani  or 
Cocklani,  Kehidifchi  or  Guidefki,  and  Attkki.  The 
firft,  or  Cocklani,  are  the  original  genus,  bred  in  the 
middle  or  mountainous  country,  where  it  is  faid  a  few 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  wild,  or  natural  flate.  The 
Arabs  pretend  to  have  pedigrees  of  this  illuftrious  race 
upwards  of  two  thoufand  years  old  ;  but  whether  their 
private  records  accord  with  truth  ex»6lly  or  not  isof  lit- 
tle moment,  fince  the  antiquity  and  character  of  the 
Mountain  Arabian  horfe  has  the  fullefl  fanftion  of  both 
antient  hiftory  and  modern  experience.  The  Atticki, 
or  inferior  breed,  may  probably  have  been  'the  original 
produce  of  the  low  country,  and  the  middle  variety 
may  have  refulted  from  a  mixture  of  mountain  and 
low  country  flock.  The  Arabians  are  feldom  willing 
to  part  with  their  befl  mares  at  any  price;  and  the 
value  of  a  true  bred  one,  whether  horfe  or  mare,  is  faid 
to  amount  to  feveral  hundred  pounds  in  the  country. 

The  Arabian  horfes  are  fed  with  dates,  milk,  and 
corn  ;  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  in  fuch  a  country 
they  have  the  ample  allowance  of  corn  ufual  in  this; 
neverthelefs,  it  is  confidently  aflerted  that 'the  fupericrr 
breed  of  them  will  travel  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  in 
a  day,  for  feveral  fuccdlke  days,  over  the  fand  and 
ftones  of  that  fultry  climate.  Dr.  Blumenbach,  who 
has  within  thefc  few  years  written  a  celebrated  treatife 
on  the  native  varieties  of  =the  human  fpecies,  fays, 
"  that  all  animals  dcflitnte  of  the  dark  pigment  of  the 
"  eye  are  a  mere  altered  breed."  How  far  that  ob- 
fervation  is  entitled  to  dependence,  I  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  confider  or  examine;  but  the  pur- 
chafe  of  a  particular  breed  of  animals  would  furely  be 
leaft  liable  to  deception  in  the  original  country  where 
they  were  bred.  The  external  charaderillic  of  original 
genus  is  uniformity,  or  univerfal  fymmetry  ;  and  the 
true-bred  Arab  is  diflinguifhed  by  his  filken  hair  and 
foft  flexible  flcin,  deer-  like  hoofs  and  patterns,  fmall 
muzzle,  full  eye,  fmall  well-turned  head,  joined  to 
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the  neck  with  a  curve,  capacious  flioulders,  extenfive 
angle  of  the  hock,  length  and  extent  of  thigh,  Urge 
fincws,   and  flat   bones.     I  have  often  ohfer%-ed  that 
convulfive  fnatching  up,  and  turning  out  the  fee 
the  gait  of  horfes  laid  to  be  Arabians,  and   have 
looked  upon  it  as  the  indication  of  a  fpurious  breed  ; 
the  beft  Arabs  which  I  have  feen   have  been   i 
goer*,  many  of  them  true  daifey  cutters.    The  pawing 
method  of  going  cannot  always  be  the  confequence  of 
menage,  fmce   1   have  remarked  it  to  deferent!  from  a 
reputed  Arabian,  through  ftveral  generations. 

ARCHKD  LEGS;  a  horfe  is  did  to  have  arched 
left  when  his  knees  are  bended  archwifc. 

This  exprcffion  relates  to  fore-quarter?;  and  the  in- 
firmity here  figiiilied,  happens  to  fuch  horfes  as  havt 
their  legs  fpoiled  with  travelling. 

horfes  called  Brjfficourts  hare  lilcewife  their 
knees  bended  archwife;  but  this  deformity  is  ii.itur.il 
to  them. 

ARCHERY.  The  exercife  of  the  bow  and  arrow, 
theoldefl,  and  formerly  the  mod  univerUl  viea 

';  for  war  and  the  chafe.    In  war,  however,  among 

rary  nation*,  viz.  the  Greeks  and  Ron  i 
•never  ufcd  with  fucceis  among  the  heavy-arm- 
ed foot, neither  dit'  thePcrfian  archer*  a£k  with  any  great 

i ;  againft  the  Grecian  phalanx,  though   the  deful- 

attacki  of  the  mounted  archers  of  Parthia  were 

formidable  to  the  Roman  legion.     To  the  Eng- 

lifh  archers  was  referved  the  honour  of  taking  a  decided 

part  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  at  Crefly,  at  PoicViers,  and 

Aeincoort  the  mei.  from  the   Kl.1.     Mr. 

in  his  excellent  Treaiife  on  Forefl  Scenery, 
obfcrvci  that  the  ufe  of  the  bow  in  the  h.mJ»  of  the 
bowmen  of  England  was  nearly  equivalent  with  the 
cxo  of  the  firelock.  Indeed,  when  we  learn 

of  thofe  days  could  hit  a  mark  the 
•fixe  of  a  penny  at  twelve  fcore  yards  diftance,  we  can 
hardly  fay  it  wa«  only  ei-r.il  to  the  firelock,  for  the 
common  tirc'ock  of  the  army  can  do  nothing  like  it. 
We  might  be  tempted  to  cunfider  the  account  as  exag- 
gerated, did  not  our  Statute-book  bear  teftimony  to 
the  truth  of  it  ;  for  by  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
which  it  now  in  force,  a  penalty  of  fix  (hillings  and 

.:-pence  is  incurred  by  every  man  turned  offeven- 
tcen  who  (b<  a  bow  and  arrow  at  any  mark 

which  is  at  a  Icfs  diflance  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards.  We  (hall  IK  t  here  expatiate  on  the  old  bow- 
men of  the  Knglil'  but  Archery  claims  a  place 
in  the  Sportfman'»  Dictionary,  from  the  revival  of  it 
about  twenty  years  ago  as  a  general  rural  amufement; 
and  for  fome  yean  almolt  every  county  had  its  focic- 
ty  of  archers,  where  honorary  medals  were  given  to  the 
moft  Ikilful  urcher;  and  every  kind  of  feftivity  was  add- 
ct!  in  which  the  ladies  could  participate;  and  from  their 
handi,  as  in  the  tournaments  of  old,  the  fuccefsful 
'  the  prize  won  by  his  arms.  This 
diverfion  has,  however,  greatly  declined  of  late;  the 
firelock  I  d  thebow;  and  the  haii 
Ikaucy.i  /es  to  the  fportivc  (kill  nf  (he 
archer,  are  employed  in  weaving  Aandards  and  colours 
the  gallant  band*  who  volunteer  their  fervice  in 
defending  their  law)  anJ  liberties  in  the  fields  of  war. 


ARM  of  A  HORSK.     See  FORE  THI'.H 

To  ARM.  A  horfe  isfaid  to  arm  himieif  when  he 
preflcsdown  his  hrad,  as  if  h«  would  check,  aifd  bends' 
his  neck  Ib  as  to  reft  the  branches  of  his  bi'JIe  upon 
his  counter,  in  order  to  difobey  the  bit:-momh,  r:;<l 
guard  his  bars  and  his  mouth,  which  are  relieved  by 
over-bending  his  neck. 

•:ce  yonr  horfe  arms  himfelf,  give  him  a  knee'd 
branch  that  will  raife  him,  and  make  him  carry  his 
Lead  well.  See  To  CARRY  LOW. 

ARM  WITH  THE  LIPS. 

A  ;o  mm  himfelf  with  the  lips,  when 

he  covers  his  bars  with  his  lips,  and  makes  the  preflure 
of  the  bitt  too  deaf  and  firm  ;  thi*  is  commonly  done 
ly  thick-lipped    horfe«.     You  mud  order  your  ! 
maker  to  forjje  you  a  bitt-mouth,  with  .1  cannon,   or 
noutft,  that  i'.  broader  near  the  banki  rs  than  at 
•   of    its  preffiuc,  or  rell  upon  tin-  liars  ;  and 
this  will  hinder  your  horfe  from  arming  himfelf  with 
ips. 

Sometimei  we  fay,  The  lips  arm  the  bar;  i.  e.  cover 
or  fcrecn  it.  See  DISABM. 

ARM  AN,  a  confection  of  wonderful  effie.:cy  to  pre- 
vent a  total  lofs  of  appetite  in  horfes.  S  1  H. 

ARR  re  mangy  humours  upon  the  finews  of 

the  hinder  legs  of  a  horfe,  beiween  the  ham  and  the 
pattern.  They  feldom  appear  upon  th  MICW. 

Their  names  are  taken  from  their  ttlrrneA  to  the  ar- 
refts  or  the  fmall  bones  of  a  fifh.  See  K 

ARZEL,  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  arzcl,  that  has  a  white 
mark  upon  his  far-foot  behind. 

Your  fuperllitious  cavalier-;  pcrfuade  therhfelves,  that 
by  an  unavoidable  fatality  fuch  horfes  arc  unfortunate 
in  battle:  and  fuch  is  the  flrength  of  their  prejudicfc 
that  they  do  not  care  to  ufe  them. 

ASS,  a  quadruped  in  many  refpecls  rcfemb!ing  the 
horfe,  though  by  no  means  rqual  in  beauty  and  lym- 
metry  to  that  noble  animal.  It  has  a  long  head  and  ears, 
a  body  round,  and  covered  wrh  a  coarfe  fhort  fur  of  a 
light  dun  colour  j  a  black  ftreak  dov.  n  ir  back  and 
acrofs  its  fhoulders  ;  a  tail  hufliy  at  the  end,  but  rather 
bare  of  hair  on  the  upper  part  i  it  is  flow,  lazy,  and 
dull ;  patient  under  hard  labour,  and  proper  to  draw  or 
carry  heavy  loads.  It  is  fubjccl  to  but  few  diftem; 
lives  on  little,  and  is  very  lerviceablc.  When  loofr, 
it  will  find  in  own  living,  fummer  and  winter,  unl<Ts 
the  fnow  be  very  deep  on  the  ground,  feeding  on  ; 

,  c.ircx»>nd  other  rough  and  prickly  herbs.   When 
the  wear!  ere  and  the  fnow  deep,  it  mufl  be 

houfed  and  (land  particularly  dty,  as  its  nature  is  ad- 
dic  led  to  phlr^in  and  melancholy ;  it  niuft  he  fed  with 
fweet  ftraw,  cut  fliorr,  and  chaff  or  peafe-haulm:  it 
will  alfo  eat  bifcuit,  or  coatfe  bread,  which  is  very 
nourifhing. 

ASSRS,  Ctviee of,  and  Timt  of  Ccvtri'i*.  Choofe  the 
largeft  and  faired,  as  well  as  the  ftrongi-ft  in  proportion 
of  limbs,  and  of  a  found  confutation  ;  if  they  are  not 
found  it  is  denoted  by  the  hanging  of  the  ears,  dulnefs  of 
their  eyes,  and  (hortncfs of  breathing:  aflcs  with  either  of 
thefe imperfections  fhould  b;  rejected.  The  male  fhould 
be  at  Irull  three  years  old  ;  from  thence  to  ten  he  will 
be  fufficicntly  ferriceabie,  but,  when  paft  that  age, 
L  declinik 
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declines.  The  female  at  two  years  old  will  bring  forth 
fine  lufty  colts,  though,  for  a  drong  labouring  breed, 
you  may  fuffer  her  to  be  two  years  and  a  half  or  three 
years  old  before  flie  takes  the  male  ?  and  when  flie  has 
been  covered,  let  her  be  driven  about  for  the  fpace  of  an 
r  ur  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  that  flie  may  retain  the 
eed.  She  brings  forth  her  foal  in  a  twelvemonth,  but, 
'o  preferve  a  good  breed,  die  Ihould  not  produce  more 
than  one  in  two  years.  The  bed  time  of  covering  is 
from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  June, 
nor  mud  the  female  be  hard  worked  whilft  with  foal, 
for  fear  of  cafting  ;  out  the  more  the  male  is  worked, 
in  moderation,  the  belter  he  will  thrive,  as  it  fakes 
away  his  lecheroufncL,  which,  if  idle,  pines  and  con- 
i'umcs  him. 

ASSEJ,  Ordering,  Breal-irg,  &c.  of.  When  the  fual. 
is  cad,  it  is  proper  to  let  it  run  a  year  with  the  dam, 
and  then  wean  it  by  tying  up  and  giving  it  grafs,  and 
fometimes  milk;  and,  when  it  has  forgot  the  teat,  turn 
it  out  into  padure;  but,  if  it  be  in  winter,  you  mud 
then  feed  it  at  times,  till  it  be  hardened  to  fliift  better 
for  itfelf. 

At  two  years  old  break  him;  or  if  he  be  of  a  good 
growth  let  it  alone  till  longer,  as  at  three  years  ;  and 
this  may  be  eafily  done  by  laying  fmall  weights  on  his 
back,  and  increasing  them  by  degrees  ;  then  fet  a  boy 
upon  him,  and  fo  increafe  the  weights  as  you  think  fit 
which  is  fujflicieu.t  for  him  to  bear.  Thefe  creatures 
above  all  things  delight  not  in  wet,  and  very  nicely 
touch  the  water  in  drinking,  as  if  they  feared  it,  which 
fome  attribute  to  their  feeing  the  fliadow  of  their  ears  in 
the  water,  which  affrights  them,  but  I  attribute  it  rather 
to  their  phlegmatic  conditution.  They  are  often  troubled 
•with  dreams,  which  make  them  moan  and  cry  out  in 
their  fleep, proceeding  from  much  melancholy;  to  which 
they  are  greatly  inclined  ;  and  indeed  travelling  and 
lying  in  the  wet  is  a  great  injury  to  them,  and  from  it 
proceed  mod  of  the  difeafes  they  are  afflitled  withal. 
Put  them  not  up  in  ftraight  rooms,  left  in  their  dreams 
they  beat  and  bruife  themfelves  againd  the  fides  of 
them,  and  indeed  they  require  large  rooms  and  hilly 
ground. 

It  has  been  of  late  the  cudom  to  have  Afies  broken 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  young  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies; in  which  cafe  modern  delicacy  gives  them  the  ap- 
pellation of  Uonkies. 

ASSART,  an  offence  committed  in  a  foreft,  by 
plucking  up  thofe  woods  by  the  toots  that  are  thickets 
or  coverts  to  the  fored. 

ASTHMA,  IN  FARRIERY,  is  either  moid  or  dry: 
the  moid,  is  when  theve  is  a  free  difcharge  of  matter 
by  the  nodfilsin  confequence  of  coughing  ;  the  dry,  is 
when  the  cough  produces  little  or  no  difcharge. 

The  moid  afthma  is  a  cough  that  proceeds  from  a 
load  of  phlegm,  or  of  flimy  matter,  difcharged  into  the 
veiTels,  of  the  lungs,  occafioning  difficulty,  and  fomc- 
tirnes  great  opprelfion  in  breathing  :  it  is  manifeded  !>y 
the  following  fymptoms  :  the  flanks  have  a  fudden  and 
quick  motion  ;  the  horfe  breathes  diort,  but  not  with 
his  nodrils  open,  as  is  obferved  in  horfes  that  are  fever- 
ilh  or  broken-winded  :  he  firft  wheezes  fome  time,  nnd 
rattles  in  his  throat i  then,  he  coughs;  and  this  cough 
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is  fometimes  dry,  at  others  it  is  moid  r  he  frequently 
fnorts  after  coughing,  and  throws  up  pieces  of  phlegm 
through  the  mouth  or  nofe  ;  and  cfter  drinking  he  fre- 
quently does  the  fame;  he  alfo  does  tiie  fame  at  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  his  exercife  :  this  difcharge  gives 
him  confiderable  relief.  Some  horfes  whee/e  fo  cxcef- 
fivcly,  and  are  fo  extrem  ly  fhort-winded,  that  t 
cannot  eafily  move  uniil  they  have  been  gently  exer- 
cifed  for  fome  time  in  the  air;  though  after  that  they 
will  go  through  their  work  to  admiration. 

This  moid  ailhina  fliould  carefully  be  diftinguifhed 
from  that  purfinefs  and  thick- windednefs  which  lull 
or  foul  feeding  occations;  alfo  irom  tlic  lame  fympfom 
when  it  is  occafioned  by  a  want  of  exercife,  or  taking 
up  a  horfe  from  winter-graf:-;  in  which  c«fes  the  former 
is  cured  by  a  decreale,  and  the  latter  by  an  mcrcafe  of 
feeding. 

Adhmatic  complaints,  whether  the  moid  or  the  dry, 
are  ufually  tedious  and  obftinate;  but  if  the  horfe  it 
young,  and  the  difeafe  not  of  long  (landing,  a  recovery 
is  fometimes  brought  about.  The  exercife  fhould  be 
moderate,  and  in  open  air;  the  diet  fliould  be  f paring, 
for  in  all  difeafes  of  the  lungs  a  full  domach  renders 
the  oppreffion  greater  :  their  hay  fliould  be  of  the  beft 
fort,  always  fprinkled  with  water,  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  the  oftener  in  proportion,  as  there  is  lefs  at 
one  time  :  their  corn  and  water  fhould  be  managed 
with  the  fame  care. 

If  the  horfe  is  full  of  rich  bleod,  bleed  freely^  and 
repeat  the  operation  as  often  as  the  oppreffion  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  may  require  :  if  his  blood  is, 
poor,  proportionably  lefs  fliould  be  taken  away  :  and 
unlefs  the  cafe  be  very  urgent,  bleeding  may  be  omit- 
ted. 

Give  over  night  a  bolus  with  two  drachms  of  calo- 
mel, and  next  morning  the  following  purging  ball: 

Take  one  ounce  of  aloes;  of  gum  ammoniacum, 
afa-fcetida,  galbanum,  and  oil  of  anifeeds,  of  each 
two  drachms ;  treacle,  enough  to  make  them  into  a 
ball. 

This  bolus  and  purging  ball  may  be  repeated  at  due 
diftances  of  time,  and  on  the  days  free  from  purging 
give  every  morning  one  of  the  following  pectoral  balls. 

Pefioral  B,:U. 

Take  of  the  cordial  ball,  half  an  ounce ;  of  pow- 
dered fquills  and  Barbadoes  tar,  (or,  in  its  dead,  the 
common  balfam  of  fulphur)  of  each  two  drachms  • 
make  them  into  a  ball  for  one  dofe.  Or, 

Take  gum  ammoniacum,  afa-fcetida,  galbanum,  and 
liver  of  antimony,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  frelh  fquills, 
enough  to  form  a  pade  ;  which  make  into  balls  of  from 
one  to  two  ounces  each,  according  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

The  dry  adhma,  called  alfo  the  nervous  afthma,  is 
a  cough  proceeding  from  fome  irritation  on  the  nerves 
in  the  membranous  part  of  the  lungs  and  midriff;  but 
there  is  not  any  thing  difcharged  by  it  except  a  little 
clear  water  from  the  nofc,  notwithdanding  the  vic-Jence 
of  the  cough,  and  its  continuance  when  once  begun, 
which  for  fome  time  is  almoft  incefiant :  the  coughing- 

h'ts 
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fits  have  no  regular  return  ;  they  are  more  frequent 
when  walking  t!un  in  other  exercile,  except  when 
fuddenly  Ilopt  after  hard  riding  &c.  on  which  occa- 
fions  tlie  cough  is  very  troublcfome  :  after  drinking  it 
i:>  troublefome  too  ;  and  a  change  of  weather  will  fome- 
times  make  it  very  tealing  for  two  or  three  days  ;  but  it 
is  generally  word  in  a  morning.  Sometimes,  when  no 
particular  circumfUnce  occurs  to  difcrder  the  horfe,  the 
cough  will  b.-  fclJom  heard  for  a  week  or  two  to- 
gether ;  and  yet,  though  this  cough  is  fo  teafmg,  the 
horfe  eats  heartily,  bunts,  and  ;.erforms  his  bufinefs 
very  well  ;  if  he  is  tolerably  treated,  he  keeps  a  good 
coat,  and  maintains  moft  of  the  ufual  ligns  of  health. 

At  eight  years  of  age  the  <!ry  allhma  commonly 
makes  its  appearance.  The  cough  may  begin  at  four 
or  five,  and  at  times  be  very  violent  ;  but  at  eight,  and 
after,  he  la!>ours  with  1m  flanks,  and  that  ia  the  great- 
•grce  after  feeding:  he  hath  now  an  almolt  conllant 
working  of  his  noltril>,  and  a  muiion  of  I,  is  funda:. 
after  which  it  ufuaily  terminate*  in  broken  wind,  or  in 
death. 

Bleeding  in  moderate  quantities  is  more  or  lefs  ne- 

.  to  the  (hcr.jjth  of  the  horfe,  and 
the  dulicuity  of  breathing  ;  after  which  give  the  fol- 

ight,  rcpcit  it  the  next  ni^ht,  and  on 
the  morning  following  woik  them  oti"  with  a  proper 
purge. 

.  i*  Eat  of. 

Take  calomel,  two  drachms  ;  and  honey  enoug!)  to 
make  a  bolus. 

In  eight  or  ten  days  repeat  one  bolus  at  night,  and 
the  next  morning  repeat  tne  purge. 

During  the  operation  of  thele  medicines,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  horfe  well  c'othed  .  and 

he  Ihouldbc  wellfupplied  with  fcalded  bran  and  warm 
water. 

•  the  fecond  purge  give  one  of  the  following 
balls  every  morning,  letting  him  fait  two  hours  after 
each,  and  continue  their  ufe  for  two  month*,  or 
longer. 

Balli. 


antimony,    finely    levigated,  half   a   pound  ; 

pum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ;  myrrh  and  gum  ammo- 

iiiacum.ofeach  two  ounce*;  Venice  foap,  half  a  pound; 

•  y  or  trcai  le,  enough  to  make  a  mafs,  of  which 

two  ounces  ftiay  be  taken  for  one  ball.     Or, 

'1  ake  gum  ammoniacum,  frclh  fquills,  and  Venice 
foap,  of  each    four  ounces;  a;:  -i  of  ful- 

makc  them  into   a   mafs,  of  which 
two  uunce.  may  be  made  into  a  ball. 

If  the  difeafe  be  obftirutc,  the  bolus  with  calomel 
may  be  repeated  a:  pn  •  >!-,  with  or  without  the 

nt  care  that  tt  .'oes  not  f.ilivate. 

utre   laboured  under  tie 
•ht  hrart  and  ihc  organs  of 

n{\''  v.-hich  preier- 

nat'  .  •  continual  labour- 

ing witir  the  breath,  and  not  the  caufe  of  the  difeafc. 

A  '  J     v  ,CocRT  o»)  a  court  belong- 


ing  to  the  forcfl,  wherein  the  officers  do  nothing  W 
receive  the  attachments  of  the  forcfters,  and  inroil 
them  in  the  verdurer's  rolls,  that  they  may  be  in  rearti- 
ncfs  againft  the  time  that  the  court  cf  Swainmoie  is 
kept ;  for  that  this  court  cannot  determine  :my  offence 
ortrefpafs,  if  the  value  thereof  be  above  four- pence; 
for  all  above  that  value  mull  he  inrolled  in  the  vcr- 
durer's  rolls,  and  fent  from  thence  to  the  court  of 
Swainmote,  to  be  tried  there  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  forelt. 

For  notwuhftanding  the  greatcR  part  of  all  the 
preferments  do  firlt  begin  in  this  court,  yet  this 
court  cannot  proceed  further  therein;  neither  is  a 
prcfentment  in  this  court  any  conviction  againft  the 
offender  in  thofe  oftcnces,  bccaufe  he  may  travcrfe 
the  f.ime,  until  it  has  pafl.d  the  court  of  Sn-ain- 
mote  ;  to  which  all  trcfpafles  prefented  at  the  court  of 
attachments  mud  necellarily  tome,  before  the  offenders 
can  be  punifhed,  or  ftand  convicted,  as  guilty  in  law  of 
their  offences. 

i  A  IN  I',  is  a  blow,  or  wound,  received  by  a 
horfe  in  his  inner  feet,  from  another  horfe  that  foil 
him  too  clofe  ;  or  from  an  over  reach  in  frolly  weather, 
when  a  horfe  facing  rough  (ho.l,  or  having  fhoc,  with 
long  calkcrs,  llrikcs  his  hinder  feet  againft  his  fore  leg?, 
^  >rd  is  Iikcwilc  ufcd  to  fignify  a  blow 
that  the  horfe 's  foot  receives  from  the  fore,  or  hinder 
oppoCte  foot ;  or  a  blow  given  by  one  of  the  hinder 
f*et  linking  againft  the  cornet  of  the  forefoot.  Hence 
they  fay, 

ur  horfe  could  not  have  given  himfelf /ruder  at - 
for  1  find  with  the  probe,  that  it  penetrates  be- 
tween the  hoof  and  the  coffin  bone,  which  g\\ 
lo  fufpcft  that  Uie  tendon  is  affected,  and  t!i.. 
taint  reaches  to  the  cornet. 

Upper  attaint  is  a  violent  blow  given  with  the  two 
hind  feet,  upon  the  Gncw  of  the  fore  leg*. 

;re  an  attaint,  firft  clip  away  the  hair,  and  thr 
battered  (kin  or  flelh  which  you  will  find  hang  loofc 
and  ufeleU  ;  then  wafli  the  dirt  from  it  with  water  and 
fait,  and  anoint  it  with  ncat's-foot  oil, or  rnuuon-fuet; 
after  this  dip  a  wad  of  flax  in  the  whites  of  eggs,  and 
b.nd  it  hard  on  the  wound.  Repeat  the  wad  daily  till 
healed. 

AH  IR  in,  iDetR.  Of  a  Hag,  if  perfcdl,  is 
called  the  burr  :  the  pearls,  (the  little  knobs  on  it)  the 
)eam-,  the  gutters  the  antler  ;  the  fur-antler  royal, 
fur- royal  ;  and  all  at  top  the  croches. 

•!»c  burr,  the  beam  ;   the  brow-antler, 
the  fur  antler  ;  the  advancer,  palm,  and  fpellers 

If  croches  grow  in  the  form  of  a   man',  hand,  it  is 

ien  called  a  palmed  head.      Heads  bearing  not  above 

•e  or  four,  !»€»  being  placed  aloft,  all  of  one 

height,  are  called  crowned  heads;  heads  havinjj  duu- 

bhng  croches,  arc   called  forked    hca  K ;  because  the 

rrochcs   arc   planted    on   the   top  of  the  beam,    hkc 

forks. 

If  you  are  aflced  what  a  ftag  bears,  you  are  only  to 

ckon  the  croches  he  bears,  and  never  to  cxprefs  an 

odd  number  :    as,    if  he  l:ath  four  croches  on  his  near 

horn,  and  five  on  nis  far;  you  muft  fay,  he  bears  ten, 

E   :  a  falfe 
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a  f-ilfe  right  on  his  rte;'.r  horn,  (for  nil  that  the  beam 
--.  arc- called  rights:)  but  if  four  on  t!;e  near  horn, 
you  rmiy  fay  he  bears  twelve,  a  double  falfe  right  on 
the  near  horn  :  tor  y  ni  mull  not  only  make  the  num- 
ber even,  but  al'b  'ilic-  horns  even  with  that  difUnc- 
tion. 

AVANCERS,  the  fame  as  ADVANCER?. 

AUBIN.is  a  broken  going,  or  pace  of  a  horfe  be- 
tween an  nmble  and  a  gallop  :  which  is  not  efteemed. 

AVKRTI,  a  French  word  ufed  in  the  manage,  as 
applied  to  the  pace  or  motion  of  a  horfe  :  fignifying  a 
motion  that  is  injoined,  regulated,  and  required  in  the 
leflons. 

Pas  ccotitc,  and  Pas  d'ecole,  (i.  e.  liilening  paces,  or 
fchool  paces)  fignify  the  fame  thing. 

AUGUST,  the  flies  of  this  month  are  the  fame  as 
ufed  in  JULY  ;  which  fee. 

1.  Then    another   ANT-FLY;  the    dubbing  of  the 
black  brown  hair  of  n  cow,  fome  red  warpt  in  for  the 
tag  of  his  tail,  and  a  dark  wing  :  a  killing  fly. 

2.  Ne\r,  a  fly  called  the  FERN-FLY  ;  the  dubbing  of 
the-  fur  of  a  hare's  neck  ;    and  that  is  of  the  colour  of 
fern,  or  brackin  ;  with  a  darkifh  gray  wing  of  a  mal- 
lard's feather.     A  killer  too. 

3.  Befides  thofe,  there  is  a  white  hackle  ;    the  body 
of  white  mohair,  and  wrapped  about  with  a  white  fea- 
ther ;  and  this  is  affuredly  taken  for  thiflle-down. 

4.  We  have  alfo  this  month  a  HAIRY  LONG-LEGS; 
the  body  made  of  bear's-dun,  and  blue  wool,  mixt,  and 
a  brown  hackle  feather  over  all. 

5.  Alfo  another  made  of  lightifh  bear's  hair  and  a 
dunnifh  hackle  ;  add  a  few  hairs  or  light  blue  mohair 
and  a  little  fox-cub  down,  warp  with  light  gray  or  pale 
blue  filk ;  the  head  large,  the  latter  is  to  be  ufed  chiefly 
in  a  cloudy  windy  day,  with  a  long  line,  and  the  head 
of  this  infe&only. 

THE  PEACOCK  HACKLE,  and  three  following  flies  of 
May,  and  the  two  fubfequent  months,  and  the  brown 
of  the  laft  month,  ferve  alfo  for  this  ;  in  which  alfo  are 
taken  the 

1.  GRAT-FLY.  Body,  light  gray  foal's  hair  mixed 
with  the  dark  part  of  a  hare's  fcut ;    warp  with   gray 
(ilk  :  wing,  a  hen-pheafant's  feather. 

2.  BLACK.  ANT-FLY.  Body,  darkeft  part  of  a  hare's 
fcut,  and  dark  brown  wool,   or  fheep's  ruflet,  equally 
mixed,  and  one  fingle  ruddy  herl  of  a  peacock,  all  twift- 
ed  together ;  warp  with  copper-coloured  filk :  wing,  a 
fieldfare's  feather. 

3.  BROWN  ANT-FLY.      Body,  bright  brown  bear's 
hair,  much  weather-beaten,  almoft  of  an  orange  colour 
towards  the  lail,    and  therefore  a  few  hairs  of  a  light 
brown,  or  flame  coloured  calf,  or  fpaniel's  hair  to  be 
added  in  the  tail  part ;  warp  with  orange-coloured  filk: 
wing,  the  light  feather  of  a  fieldfare  or  ftarling. 

Note.  The  following  method  of  imitating  the  black 
and  brown  ANT-FLY  with  other  materials,  has  been 
found  tofucceed. 

1.  BLACK.-ANT.     Brown  bear's  hair,  and  a  little 
grav  fquirrel's  hair  next  the  roots,  peacock  herl ;  warp 
with  cop|>er-colour  or  afh. 

2.  BROWN-ANT.    Light  barge-fail,  feal's  fur  and 


brown  bear's  hair,  peacock  herl  ;  warp  with  orange  : 
wings  of  this  and  the  former,  (lading's  feather  longer 
than  the  body. 

3.  BUSS-BROWN.      Dubbing,    of    the  light   brown 
hair  of  a  cur;  the  head  black :  wings  of  the  feather  of 
a  red  hen  ;  warped  with  orange-coloured  filk. 

4.  HR ART 8- FLY.     Dubbing,  of  the  wool  of  an  old 
black  fheep,  with  fome  gray  hairs  in  it,  for  the   body 
and  head:  wings,  of  a   light  fhepftare's  quill-feather, 
warped  on  with  black  filk. 

5.  PISMIRE-FLY.    Dubbing,  of  bright  brown  bear's 
hnir,  warped  with  red  filk:  wings,  of  the  faddeft-co- 
loured  (hepflare's  quill-feather.     A  good  fly. 

AVIARY,  a  place  fet  apart  for  feeding  and  propa- 
gating birds.  It  fliould  be  fo  large  as  to  give  the  birds 
fome  freedom  of  flight,  and  turfed  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  foulnefs  on  the  floor. 

AIRY,  or  AERY,  a  nefl  or  company  of  hawks 
or  eagles,  fo  called  from  the  old  French  word  aire. 
See  HAWK. 

"DABBLING,  is  faid  of  hounds  which  are  too  bufy 
-*-*  after  they  have  found  a  good  fcent. 

BACK.  To  back  a  horfe,  or  mount  a  horfe,  a  dor, 
is  to  mount  him  bare-backed  or  without  a  faddle.  A 
weak-backed  horfe  is  apt  to  {tumble :  Such  a  horfe  de- 
fends himfelf  with  his  back,  is  when  he  leaps  and  plays 
with  his  fillets,  and  doubles  his  reins  to  incommode 
his  rider. 

SHORT-BACKED.  It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that 
a  horfe  which  wants  length  in  the  back  will  be  fure  to 
have  it  in  fome  improper  place,  the  legs  for  inftance. 
Short-backed  flallions  are  very  apt  to  get  leggy,  fpider- 
(liaped  (lock.  A  horfe  which  (lands  over  a  good  deal 
of  ground  maybe  a  goer,  merely  by  virtue  of  his  general 
length,  if  his  fhoulder  be  not  too  unfavourably  made. 

The  fpine,  being  too  fhort,  is  not  fufficiemly  pliable, 
and  the  want  of  room  between  the  ribs  and  hip-bones 
occafions  the  entrails  to  be  fo  prefled  towards  the  lungs 
in  a£lion,  as  in  a  confiderable  degree  to  impede  refpi- 
ration.  Length  of.  back  will  always  be  found  advan- 
tageous, when  there  is  fufEcient  general  fubftance, 
and  particularly,  width  and  fwell  of  the  mufcles  in  the 
loins  and  fillets ;  but  (horr.  backs  are  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  long,  thin  fhapes,  with  hollow  flanks,  and 
narrow  weak  loins. 

HOLLOW  BACKS  are  apparently  weak,  and  the  curva- 
ture of  the  fpine  mud  in  fome  degree  hinder  a£lion,  as 
well  as  all  other  irregularities  of  form.  Horfes  of  this 
form  have  fometimes  a  very  elevated  crefl,  look  hand- 
fomely  mounted,  give  an  eafy,  convenient  feat,  and 
are  pleafant  goers.  HIGH,  or  BREAM-BACKED  horfe.s, 
throw  the  faddle  forward,  and  are  liable  to  be  galled 
by  it,  and  are  often  hard  (lumping  goers.  But  a  horfe 
(unlefs  a  capital  one  be  the  objecl)  mud  never  be  re- 
jected, merely  on  account  of  being  either  hollow,  or 
fwine-backed. 

BACK  :  to  eafe  a  pain  in  the  back  of  a  horfe,  bruife 
well-together  the  following  ingredients,  heat  them  over 
a  fire,  and  apply  them  to  the  part  as  hot  as  the  horfe 
will  bear  it,  as  a  poultice  : 

Of 
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Of  new  cow-dung,  two  ounces;  the  roots  of  burdock, 
wafhed  and  diced,  two  ounces  ;  b.;rage  and  buglofs,  of 
each  a  haiulful  ;  and  oil  of  bays,  !"\  our 

BAC.-.  .y.v.-H.     A   wcakncfs  in 

the  back  fir  ,fei|U--nce   of  cold 

and  watery  }.  ,   or  of  j  Hied 

water  let  ,  or  too  often  covering  mares. 

To  remedy  this  diforder, 

Take  horfe-radilh  roots,  a   pound;  bav-leavcc, 
handfuls  ;  and  the  bar'c  of  elder,  the  like  quantity ; 
boil  le,  and  with  the  liquid  bathe  the 

bac!  t,  giving  him   for  diet,  oats 

anil   fplit    b    . 
about  the  fize  of  ..  -v'ng 

Liquorice  powder,  two  ounces;  hart  (horn  beaten  to 
powder, one  ounce;  fenugreek  and  hyflbp-fecd,  flceped, 
of  eji.Ii  two  <  nd  add  as  much  Malaga  wine  as 

yr,  arula.:  A  horfc's 

i  called 
•Tea  of  ti. 
and  carry  their  he 

;c.     A  hjrfc  wi.h  a  weak  back  is  apt  to  ftumblc. 
I  i  (he  French  riding-l".  hools,  to  mount  a  horfe  2  dv, 
i  mount  '  .ed,  without  a  fi.ldlc. 

BACK-WI  liforder  c.iofcd   by   the 

iiblmg  of  bad  humours  to  one  p'.icc,  and  there 

r.e  them, 

Take  t:ie  oil   of   !•  r  of  tar: 

boilers'  lees,  mix  them  well  ;  and  bciti^  very  hot,  dip 
a  cloth  therein,  and  lay  it  upon  the  place  and 

continue  often  fo  to  d  thereby 

he  fwclling  will  fink  and  difappcar. 
KA(  a  pain  and  weaknefs  in  the 

:  fume  heavy  bun' 

or  fome  other  violent   accident;  a-  me*   the 

horfc  is  alfo  hurt  inwardly,  which  brings  him  into  the 
grcatelt  diiordcr  imaginable. 

REM /:!)}'. 


Take  a  plentiful  deal  of  blood  from  the  neck,  after 
which  apply  thrfe  things   that  are  |  •  promute 

fweat,  fuch  ss  fweating  in  a  dungh;  <  nmmc.n 

remedies  fail :  his  <  '.ic  opening,  and  the  grcatelt 

taken  to  prevent  a  (ev;r.      He   ought  to  be  girt 
pictty  firm  over  his  re;  r  the 

mo  <j,  he  on  ;  up,  or 

llure ;  but,  if  the  wcakncfs  continues, 
you  mav  ,,,,(!  be  done 

by  piercing  t!.c  A.  e  to 

burr  •A-if-.-    it   will   be  apt  to 

the  fhcath,  which  wouUI 
•  er. 

the  hips  arc  to  be  ar  for  in  the  fame 

manner  i  the  back  and  (boulders,  only  they 

are  not  lo  apt  to  create  a  fever  .^  of  the 

f  the  t high-bone  is 

by  the  violcr,  t  out  of  its  fockct, 

and  then  a  horfc  is  faid  to  he  kip-fatt ;    but  if  it  is  not 
irnmcci.  iirecovcr 


The  cure  confifts  in  the  fame  applications  thnt  are  pro- 
per for  a  th  •tiklcr-fplait. 

BACKING  A  COLT,  after  he  has  been  exercifed 
fome  time,  morning  and  evening,  and  you  find  him 
obedient  (as  directed  under  the  head  of  COLT)  ;  and 
when  you  have  made  him  trot  a  good  pace  about  in  your 
hand,  fee  whether  your  tackling  be  firm  and  good,  and 
every  thing  in  it*  true  and  proper  pl.i  n  having 

one  to  (lay  his  head,  and  govern  the  chafing  rein,  you 
may  take  his  back,  yet  not  fuddenly,  but  by  decrees, 
with  divers  hearings  and  half-rifings,  which  if  he  en- 
dure patiently,  then  fettle  yourfelf ;  but  if  he  fhrink 
and  diflike  it,  then  forbear  to  mount,  and  chafe  him 
about  ag.iin,  and  then  offer  to  mount,  and  do  this  till 
he  be  willing  to  receive  you. 

After  you  ari  fettled,  receivs  your  flirrups,  and 
cherilh  him,  put  your  toes  forward,  let  him  that  ftays 
his  head  lead  him  forwards  half  a  dozen  paces,  then 
cherifh  him  again,  fhakc  and  move  yourfelf  on  the  fad- 
dlc;  then  let  the  (layer  of  his  head  remove  his  hand  a 
little  from  the  cavefon ;  as  you  thruft  your  toes  for- 
wards, let  him  move  him  forward  with  his  rein,  till 
made  him  apprehend  your  own  motion  of  the 
body  and  foot,  which  .null  go  equally  together,  and 
fpirit  alfo,  that  he  nuy  go  forward  without  the 
other's  alliftance,  and  Itay  upon  the  rcftraint  of  your 
own  h.in  chcrilh  hi.n,  and  give  gr»f-=,  and 

bread  to  eat ;  alight  from  his  back,  mount  and  un- 
mount twice  or  thrice  together,  ever  mixing  them  with 
chcr.  -has  exercifc  him,  till  he  be  made  perfect 

'•   il. Hiding  dill  at  pleafure  ;  this 

•  .  done,  the  long  rein  may  be  laid  afide,  .ftnd  the 
about  the  neck,  and  only  ufe  the  trenches  and 
cavefon  with  the  r.  .  and  let  the  groom  lead  the 

before,  or  another  horfe  going  only  (rraight  for- 
wards, and  mnkeh  vhen  you  pleafe, which 
will  loon  be  effected  by  trotting  after  another  horfe, 
fometime-i  equal  with  him,  fometimes  before,  fo  • 
he  fix  upon  no  certainty  but  your  own  p'trafure,  and  be 
fure  to  have  regard  to  the  well  carriage  of  his  neck 
and  head,  and  as  the  martingal  llackens,  fo  ftraighten  it 
from  time  to  time. 

BACK  WORM,  or  Filander ;  a  difeafe  incident  to 
hawks. 

Thefe  worms  are  about  half  a  yard  long,  trouble  the 
birds  very  much,  and  in  time  will  kill  them  ;  they  lie 
wrapt  up  in  a  thin  fkin  aSout  the  reinn,  and  proceed 
from  prof*  and  vifcouc  humours  in  the  bowels,  oc- 
eafioncil  ^rough  ill  digcltion  and  want  of  natural 

diftemper  iseafily  difcerned  by  thefe  fymptoms: 
viz.  by  the  hawk's  (linking  brc.it!),  calling  her  gorge, 
croaking  in  the  night,  trembling,  rufHing,  and  writh- 
ing her  tail  ;  by  the  muting,  which  is  (mall  and  un- 
clean ;  and  alfo  by  keeping  at  a  (ray  in  a  low  (late  of 
health. 

The  back  worm  is  rarely  quite  killed,  but  a  careful 
falcorv-r  giving  her  cloves  of  g.ulic,  fU-epcd  in  worm- 
wood once  a  month,  and  once  a  fortnight,  agninft  his 
putting  her  into  the  mow,  which  will  ^aalify  the 
worm  ;  wiihout  this  caic  fhe  will  be  •  Ipoiled. 

I  here  is  another  fort  of  filandcr,  which  lies  in  the 
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put  or  pannel,  being  long,  (mail,  white  and  red 
worms— for  cure  take  aloes  hepatic,  filings  of  iron, 
nutmeg,  and  as  much  honey  as  will  ferve  to  make 
them  into  a  pill,  which  give  her  in  the  morning  as  foon 
as  (he  lia<  cart  ;  and  after  fhe  has  muted  it  clean  away, 
then  give  her  good  hot  meat.  See  Won  MS. 

BADGER,  of  this  anim.il  there  are  two  kinds;  the 
dog  badger,  fo  called,  on  account  of  refemhling  a  dog 
in  his  feet  ;  and  a  hog  badger,  as  refembling  a  hog  in 
his  cloven  feet. 

The  latter  are  different  from  the  former,  being 
whiter  and  larger,  and  having  thicker  heads  and  fnouts; 
they  do  allb  differ  in  their  food,  the  one  eating  flefh 
and  carrion  like  a  dog;  and  the  other  roots  and  fruits 
like  a  hog  :  and  thefe  kinds  of  badgers,  where  they 
have  earths,  ufe  to  call  their  fiants,  or  dung,  in  a  fmali 
liol-",  and  cover  it;  whereas  the  dog  badgers  make 
their  fiants  at  a  good  dillance  from  their  burrows, 
which  are  deep,  with  a  variety  of  chambers,  holes,  and 
, angles. 

The  hog  badger,  being  fat  and  lazy,  earths  in  open, 
cafy,  and  light  grounds,  whereas  the  other  fort  frequent 
thickets,  rocks,  and  mountainous  places,  making  their 
retreats  deeper  and  narrower. 

A  badger  is  known  by  feveral  other  names  ;  as  a 
grey,  a  brock,  a  borefon,  or  a  baufon  :  the  young 
aie  called  pigs,  the  male  is  called  the  boar,  and  the  fe- 
male the  fow. 

The  badger  is  naturally  a  very  fleepy  creature,  and 
(Vldom  ftirs  out  but  in  the  night  feafon  to  feek  his 
prey  ;  and  above  all  other  food,  hog's  flefh  is  mod 
grateful  to  his  palate;  infomuch,  that  if  you  take  a 
piece  of  pork,  and  trail  it  over  the  badger's  burrow,  he 
will  foon  make  his  approach  out. 

They  live  to  a  great  age,  and  when  their  fight  fails 
them  by  reafon  of  old  age,  they  keep  to  their  burrows, 
and  receive  their  food  from  the  younger. 

They  are  of  a  very  chilly  and  cold  nature,  and  there- 
fore will  not  go  out  when  it  fnows.     Their  flefh  is  of  a 
fweet  rankifh  tafte,  but  is  eaten  in  many  countries. 
The  bed  feafon  to  take  them  is  in  September. 
They  have   very  (harp  and  venomous  teeth  ;  their 
legs  are  longer  on  the  right  fide  than  on  the  left,  fo 
that  when  they  run,  they  choofe  the  fide  of  an  hill, 
bank,  furrow,  or  cart-rut. 

The  dog-badger's  ears,  fnout,  and  throat  are  yel- 
lowifli,  and  they  are  longer  legged  than  the  hog-badger : 
they  accompany  not  together,  yet  they  both  prey  on 
all  manner  of  fowl,  young  pigs,  and  the  like  food ;  do- 
ing great  hurt  in  warrens. 

They  are  flout  and  hardy  in  defending  themfelves, 
and  will  endure  fevere  blows;  yet  their  nofe  and  fnout 
is  fo  tender,  that  a  little  blow  thereon  will  kill  them. 

Although  the  badger  and  the  fox  are  much  alike  in 
feveral  qualities,  yet  they  often  fight  with  one  another, 
efpecially  on  the  account  of  food,  fo  that  it  is  good 
(port  to  fee  the  conteft  between  them. 

The  hunting  and  purfuing  them,  however,  is  much 
the  fame  at  the  conclufion  :  but  the  badger  runs  to  his 
earth  or  burrow,  much  fooner  than  the  fox,  and  being 
earthed,  makes  good  and  defends  his  cattle  much 
longer  ;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  the  pleafure  of  the  chafe 


does  chiefly  confift  in  the  unkennelling  and  unearthing 
of  them,  which  requires  ik.il!  and  labour. 

You  are  to  take  notice,  that  although  all  hounds 
will  eagerly  purfue  and  hum  both  the  fox  and  the 
badger,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  will 'endure 
to  feed  on  their  flefh  ;  and  there  are  fome  dogs  more 
proper  for  this  chafe  than  others;  thofe  are  the  terriers, 
fpoken  of  ia  Fox-hunting,  which  fee. 

The  labour  and  ingenuity  of  badgers  in  making  their 
burrows  is  worth  obfervaiion.  When  they  earth  ; 
after  they  have  entered  a  good  depth,  for  the  clearing 
the  earth  out,  one  lieth  on  his  back,  and  another  lay- 
eth  earth  on  his  belly  ;  and  fo  taking  his  hinder  feet  in 
his  mouth,  draweth  him  out  of  his  burrow:  and  he 
having  unladen  himfelf  of  earth  goeth  to  the  fame  work 
again  ;  and  thus  they  do  till  their  chambers,  or  places 
of  retreat,  are  finifhed. 

Then  they  proceed  .to  gather  in  their  furniture,  that 
is,  the  materials  for  their  couch  or  lod^in;;,  as  draw, 
leaves,  mofs,  and  the  1  ke,  which  with  their  feet  and 
head  they  wrap  up  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  will  pet 
to  their  burrows  a  pretty  good  bundle.  Some  burrows 
have  feven  or  eight  diftindl  chambers. 

Of  Hunting  tie  BADGER. 

In  doing  this,  you  muft  feek  the  earths  and  burrows 
where  he  lies,  and  in  a  clear  moonthine  night  go  and 
flop  all  the  burrows,  except  one  or  two,  and  therein 
place  fome  Ticks,  fattened  with  drawing  firings,  which 
may  fhut  him  in  as  foon  as  he  ftraineth  the  bag. 

Some  ufe  no  more  than  to  fet  a  hoop  in  the  mouth 
of  the  fack,  and  as  foon  as  the  badger  is  in  the  fack  and 
flraineth  it,  the  fack  flippeth  off  the  hoop  and  fecures 
him  in  it,  where  he  lies  trembling  till  he  is  taken. 

Thefe  facks  or  bags  being  thus  fet,  call  off  the 
hounds,  beating  about  all  the  woods,  coppices,  hedges, 
and  tufts,  round  about,  for  the  compafs  of  a  mile  or 
two,  and  what  badgers  are  abroad,  being  alarmed  by 
the  hounds,  will  foon  betake  themfelves  to  their  bur- 
rows ;  and  obferve,  that  he  who  is  placed  to  watch  the 
facks  muft  ftand  clofe  and  upon  a  clear  wind  ;  other- 
wife  the  badger  will  difcover  him,  and  will  immedi- 
ately fly  fome  other  way  into  his  burrow. 

But  if  the  hounds  can  encounter  him  before  he  can 
take  his  fancluary,  he  will  then  ftand  at  a  bay  like  a 
boar,  and  make  good  fport,  vigoroufly  biting  and  claw- 
ing the  dogs.  The  general  manner  of  their  fighting, 
is  lying  on  their  backs,  ufing  both  teeth  and  nails,  and 
by  blowing  up  their  fkins  de-fend  themfelves  againft  all 
bites  of  the  dogs,  and  blows  of  the  men  upon  their 
nofes,  as  aforefaid.  And  for  the  better  prefervation  of 
the  dogs,  it  is  good  to  put  broad  collars  made  of  greys' 
fkins. 

When  the  badger  perceives  the  terriers  to  begin  to 
yearn  him  in  his  burrow,  he  will  flop  the  hole  be- 
twixt him  and  the  terriers  ;  and  if  they  (till  continue 
baying,  he  will  remove  his  couch  into  another  chamber, 
or  part  of  the  burrow,  and  fo  from  one  to  another, 
barricading  the  way  before  them,  as  lie  retreats,  until 
he  can  go  no  further. 

If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger  out  of  the  burrow, 

you 
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you  mud  be  provided  with  the  fame  tools  as  for  diggi-ijj 
out  a  fox  ;  and  befides  you  fhould  have  a  pail  of  water 
to  refrefh  tl>c  terriers  when  thry  come  out  of  the  earth 
ice  breath  and  cool  thenvelve-s. 

)  be  neceflary  to  p  tt  fome  fniall  bells  about 
•.erners,  which  malting  a  noife  may 
caulc  -r  to  bolt 

.  for  the  Jigging  out  of  the  badger,  b«- 
troublcfomr  to  be  carried  vii  men's  backs,  may  be 
brought  in  4  • 

In  digging  you  mud  confidrr  trie  fituation  of  the 
ground,  by  which  •  ;:ic  chief  an- 

gles arc;  for  clfe,  ..ig  the  woik, 

•r  ir. 

In  this  order  you  may  bcfiege  them  in  their  holds, 
or  caftles,  and  may  break  their  platforms,  parapets, 
cafcmates,  and  work  to  them  with  mines  and  counter- 
mines, until  you  have  overcome  them. 

There  are  advantages  which  accrue  by  ki'ling  this 
animal.  Their  ficfh,  blood,  and  greafc,  they 

are  not  good  food,  yet  are  very  ufeiul  i   '  an*, 

and  apothecaries,  for  oils,  ointments,  falve«,  and  pow- 
ders for  thortncfs  of  breath,  the  cough  of  the  UiiigS 
for  the  (lone,  fprained  linews,  colt  acnes,  &c-  and  the 
(kin  being  well  dreficd,  is  very  warm  and  food  for  an- 
'tient  people,  who  arc  troubled  with  paralytic  diftcm- 
pers. 

BAG,  IN  ANGLING-.  A  line  is  faid  to  bag,  when 
one  h.iir,  Rafter  is  it  twilled)  runs  up  moie  than  any  of 
the  reft. 

BAG,  IN  FARRIERY,  is  when,  in  order  to  retrieve 
a  hotfc's  loft  appetite,  they  put  an  ounce  of  afa- 
foctida,  and  as  much  powder  of  favin,  into  a  bag, 
to  be  tied  to  the  bin,  keeping  him  bridled  for  two 
hours,  fcveral  times  a-day :  as  foon  as  the  bag  is 
taken  off,  he  wilt  fall  to  eating.  The  fame  bag  will 
Icrve  a  longtime. 

II A  IT  •,  a  thing  prepared  to  take,  or  bring  fifties  to. 
See  ALLURIN 

There  arc  three  torts  of  b..!ts  for  taking  ftfh  :  the 
natural  ones,  and  thofc  generally  arc  living,  as  worms 
of  all  kinds,  efpcciilly  the  red  maggots,  bob?,  frogs, 
grafshoppers,  bee*,  beetles,  dores,  butterflies,  u : 
are  admirable  1>  r  the  chnb,  wafps,  hornets,  fnails, 
(mill  hill,  &c. 

Next  are  the  artit-ci..l  t>..r<,  which  are  of  two 
torts :  firlt  fuch  as  imitate  the  living  baits,  efpecially 
flies  for  every  month  and  feafon  of  the  year  ,  nay, 
almoft  for  every  hfli,  fo  gre.it  is  ihe  variety  of  them 
that  frequent  the  mcat.o'.vs  and  riveis. 

Thcl'c  flies  are  made  on  the  bodies  of  your  hooks,  the 
bodies  of  your  Hies  being  made  of  wool,  arid  the  wings 
verp.l  fi.rts  <.{  feathers,  coloured  to  the  life,  re- 
K  milling  ihofo  you  counterfeit,  and  with  thefe  draw 
your  hook  gently  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  generally 
iigin.lt  the  (beam,  and  the  filh  will  bite  at  them  with 
grteilineU.  See  '.  . GLISG,  &c. 

of  artificial    baits,  are  paftcs  of 

fevrr  I  compofiliont— of  which  more  in  ArticleP.\STB  : 

.t,  we  are  to  obferve,  concerning  the 

-m,  (for  the  taking. of  wliich,  confult 

thai  article)  it  i»  good  foi  fmall  fi(b  all  the  year  rcund, 


and  fmall  fifli  are  good  baits  for  pikes  at  nil  times: 
(heep's  blood  and  cheefe  arc  good  baits  in  April  ;  the 
bobs,  dried  wafps,  and  bees,  are  for  May  ;  brown  flics 
f»r  June  ;  maggots,  hornets,  wafps,  and  bees  for  July  ; 
fnails  in  Au^utt;  graPvhoppers  in  September;  corn, 
bramble  berries,  and  feeds,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf ;  your 
artificial  paftes  arc  for  May,  June,  and  July  j  and  fiogs 
for  March. 

Concerning  all  your  artificial  filet,  the  great  dun  fly 
will  do  the  latter  end  of  February,  if  there  be  fair  wea- 
ther, for  it  is  a  time  the  air  is  warm,  and  that  ihc  ftlh 
begin  to  partake  of  the  fun's  heat,  fo  that  in  re  a  Ion 
you  may  expect  they  will  bite  freely. 

The  little  dun  fly  is  proper  for  March  ;  the  (lone,  or 
May  fly  for  April;  the  yellow  for  May;  the  blick, 
dark,  yellow  and  moorilh  fly  for  June ;  the  wafp,  and 
(hell,  and  the  cloudy,  or  blackifli  fly  is  for  Auguft  ;  but 
generally  fifh  more  eagerly  rife  at  ihefe  flies  at  this  fea- 
when  mod  forts  of  diet  refort  to  the  water  fide. 

The  bed  way  to  make  thefc  flies,  is  to  get  the  living 
one*  of  the  feverul  kinds,  thereby  to  imitate  nature, 
both  for  dupe,  colour,  or  fize,  for  the  nearer  the 
better. 

Thofe  fifh  which  bite  the  mod  freely  at  flics  are 
chubs,  chevins,  trouts,  aud  fjlmon. 

To  mi«c  the  great  dun  fly  ;.  let  the  body  be  of  black 
wool,  and  the  w  ings  if  the  dun  feather  of  a  drake's 
tail. 

The  lutle  dun  fly  ha*  his  body  mad:  of  dun  wool, 
and  his  wing  of  the  mail  of  a  partridge.  Thefc  arc 
for  March.  f 

The  body  of  the  (lone,  or  May  fly,  mud  be  of  blach 
wool,  but  under  his  wings  and  tail  mud  be  of  a  pale 
yellow,  with  fome  (ilk  of  that  colour,  and  his  wings 
mud  be  of  drak.c'>  down.  This  fly  is  for  April. 

1  he  red  or  ruddy  fly,  mud  have  his  body  made  of 
reddiih  wool  of  the  mail  of  a  mail  ml,  .  n  1  the  red  fea- 
thers of  a  capon's  tail.  This  fly  i*  for  May. 

The  yellow,  or  greenifh  fly,  mull  have  his  body 
made  of  black  wool,  with  a  yellow  lilt  on  each  fide, 
and  the  wings  of  a  red  cock's  mail. 

The  moorim  fly  has  his  body  made  of  dufLifli  wool, 
and  the  wicgs  of  the  blackilh  mail  of  a  drake. 

The  tawny  fly  mud  be  made  of  a  tawny  wool,  the 
wings  made  contrary  one  againd  the  other,  of  the 
whitifh  mail  of  a  white  drake.  Thefc  fiiec  arc  for 
June. 

The    wnfg_   fly    is   made    of    black    wool,    capped 
about  wTTri  yellow  filk,  and  the  wings  cf  a  bu?/ard'« 
,  or  of  a  drake's  feather.      i  his  fly  is  fur  July. 

The  (hell  fly,  termed  alio  the  green  fly,  has  the  body 
made  of  grernith  wool,  and  his  wing  of  the  hcrl  of  2 
peacock'*  tail.  This  is  alfo  for  July. 

The  cloudy  dark,  fly  mud  be  made  after  a  different 
manner,  formed  on  a  fmall  piece  of  cork,  bound  about 
with  black  wool  and  black  fill;,  and  wings  of  the  under 
nuil  of  a  mallard,  with  a  black  head. 

When  you  draw  it  on  your  hook,  be  fure  to  do  it  fo 
that  no  part  of  the  hook  be  difccx tied.  This  fly  is  for 
Augud. 

rougher  the  bodies  of  the  flies  arc,  and  the  more 
(Lining,  the  better  they  arc  dtccmcd ;  and  when  you 

have 
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have  got  a  fet  of  good  flies,  they  will  fcrve  you  many 
years,  if  kept  ctrefully. 

Take  this  for  a  rule  ;  that  the  brighteft  flics  are  for 
cloudy  ami  dark  weather,  and  the  dark  flies  are  for 
bright  and  clear  weather. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  down  fome  directions 
here  for  -irtificial  fly-fiming.  Firft,  obferve  to  have 
the  wind  in  your  back,  and  in  calling  oil"  your  line,  be 
fure  the  fly  fall  firft  to  tne  water. 

For  every  fort  of  fly,  have  feveral  of  the  fame  differ- 
ing in  colour,  to  fuit  the  feveral  waters  and  weathers. 

In  flaw  rivers,  or  (till  places,  call  your  line  as  far 
as  you  can,  and  let  it  fink  z  little,  then  gently  draw  it 
back,  and  let  the  fly  float  leifurely  with  the  current : 
your  line  fhould  be  as  long  again  as  your  rod,  unlefs 
the  river  be  very  (hallow  and  clogged  up. 

You  muft  have  a  nimble  hand,  and  quick  eye,  to 
ftrike  prefently  upon  the  rifing  of  the  filh,  otherwife 
the  fifti  will  be  apt  to  throw  out  the  hook,  finding  his 
jrndake. 

As  to  what  concerns  live  baits,  remember  they  are  to 
be  kept  each  fort  by  themfelves,  and  to  be  fed  with 
fuch  things  as  they  are  wont  to  eat  when  at  liberty. 

The  red  worm  takes  much  delight  in  black  fat 
earth ;  if  you  mix  fome  fennel  chopt  fmall  with  it, 
they  will  improve  very  much.  . 

Give  them  foinetimes  a  little  ox  or  cow  dung  newly 
made;  you  may  keep  them  in  a  box,  or  fmall  bag. 

But  red  worms,  as  alfo  all  other  forts  of  worms  fcour 
quickly,  grow  very  tough  and  bright  by  putting  them 
into  a  thin  clout,  greafed  with  freTh  butter,  or  greafe, 
before  you  put  them  into  mofs,  which  is  the  bed  to 
keep  them  in  ;  the  mofs  mud  firft  be  wafhed  clean, 
and  the  water  fqueezed  out :  and  for  the  food  you  ate 
to  give  them,  drop  a  fpoonful  of  cream  into  the  mofs 
every  three  or  four  days,  and  remove  the  mofs  every 
•week,  keeping  it  in  a  cold  place. 

"White  great  maggots  are  to  be  fed  with  fheep's  fuet, 
and  beads'  liver  cut  fmall. 

Frogs  and  grafshoppers  do  well  in  wet  mofs  and  long 
grafs,  which  muft  be  moiftened  every  night :  cut  off 
their  legs  and  wings  when  you  ufe  them. 

The  bob,  caddis-worm,  cancer,  and  fuch  like,  are 
to  be  preferved  with  the  fame  things  where  you  take 
them. 

Live  flies  mud  be  ufed  as  you  catch  them. 

The  wafp,  hornet,  and  humble  bee,  may  be  dried 
in  an  oven,  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  but  have  a  care 
in  fcorching  them ;  then  dip  their  heads  in  fheep's 
blood,  which  mud  be  dried  on  ;  and  fo  keep  them  in 
a  clean  box,  and  they  will  continue  good  for  a  quarter 
of  a  year. 

Ladly,  as  for  compound  pades,  there  are  feveral 
forts  ;  which  fee  under  Article  PASTE  ;  particularly  a 
way  of  boiling  beans,  with  which  you  may  take  great 
quantity  of  filh. 

Take  a  new  pot  glazed  on  the  infide,  and  boil  fome 
beans  in  it,  fuppofe  a  quarter  of  a  peck,  with  river 
\\itir,  af'er  you  have  deeped. them  for  feven  or  eight 
hours  in  fome  water  that  wasalmoft  warm  ;.when  they 
are  ni-.rly  half  boiled,  put  in  three  or  four  ounces  of 
honey,  according  to  the  beans,  and  two  or  three  grains 


of  mufk  ;  let  them  boil  a  little,  and  ufe  them  in  this 
manner: 

Seek  out  a  clean  place,  where  there  are  no  weeds, 
that  the  fifh  may  fee  and  take  the  beans  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  The  place  fhould  be  two  or  three  hun- 
dred paces  from  their  holes  ;  according  to  the  bigncfs 
thereof;  throw  in  your  beans  at  five  or  fix  oVock  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  for  the  fpacc  of  feven  or 
eight  days,  to  the  end  you  may  draw  the  fifh  thither ; 
•and  three  days  before  that  on  which  you  defign  to  fifh, 
bait  them  witli  the  beans  before  ordered,  except  that 
before  you  take  them  off  the  fire,  you  mix  with  them, 
fome  of  the  bed  aloes  reduced  into  powder,  about  the 
quantity  of  two  beans ;  give  it  a  boil,  and  then  take 
it  off. 

The  fifh  that  eat  it  will  void  all  they  have  in  their 
bodies,  and  for  three  days  after  will  fad,  and  then  will 
come  to  feek  for  food  in  the  place  where  they  found 
the  bait :  therefore  you  mud  be  ready  at  two  or  three  in 
the  afternoon  to  fpread  your  nets;  and  when  you  have 
done  fo,  and  thrown  in  eight  or  ten  handfuls  of  beans, 
withdraw  in  order  to  return  thither  again  pretty  late  in 
the  evening  for  cading  the  net.  See  ALLURE  FISH  TO 
BAIT,  ANGLING,  and  LEDGER  BAIT. 

To  BAIT,  or  BATE,  (in  FALCONRY)  is  when  a 
hawk-  flutters  with  her  wings,  either  from  perch,  or  fid, 
as  if  it  were  driving  to  get  away. 

BAITS_/or  intoxicating  FOWL. 

There  are  feveral  artificial  baits  for  intoxicating  of 
fowl,  without  tainting  or  hurting  their  flefh;  fome  of 
which  are  compofed  as  followeth  : 

Take  a  peck,  or  leffer  quantity,  of  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, peas,  or  tares,  to  which  put  two  or  three  handfuls 
of  nux  vomica,  and  boil  them  in  running  water  until 
they  are  almoft  ready  to  burft,  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  when  they  are  cold  drew  them  upon  the  land 
where  you  defign  to  take  the  fowl,  and  fuch  as  eat  there- 
of will  immediately  be  intoxicated,  and  lie  as  if  dead, 
fo  that  you  may  take  them  up  at  pleafure,  provided  you 
ftay  not  too  long,  for  the  dizzinefs  will  not  lad  long 
upon  them,  therefore  be  near  at  hand* 

As  the  greater  fort  of  land  fowl  are  thus  taken,  fo 
may  you  take  fmall  birds,  only  with  this  alteration, 
that  indead  of  wheat,  peas,  or  the  like  grain,  you  ufe 
hemp-feed,  rape-feed,  or  canary-feed,  but  above  all, 
muftard-feed. 

If  you  approve  not  of  nux  vomica,  you  may  boil  the 
faid  grains  or  feeds  in  the  lees  of  wine,  (the  dronger 
the  better)  as  you  did  in  the  running  water,  and  apply 
them  to  ufe  as  aforefaid,  and  it  will  work  the  fame 
effeft,  being  elleemed  more  wholefome,  having  nothing 
of  that  poifonous  nature  in  it ;  but  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  fumes  will  be  perfectly  wrought  off. 

Indead  of  boiling  the  faid  grains  or  feeds  in  the  lees, 
you  may  deep  them  therein;  but  then  they  will  require 
a  long  time  before  they  are  fufliciently  fwoln  and  fit 
for  ufe. 

Or  indead  of  nux  vomica,  or  lees  of  wine,  you  may 
infufe  the  faid  grains  or  feeds  in  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock, mix  therein  the  feeds  of  henbane  and  poppy,  or 
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•MAI.   CAKMCVATIVE.       Miiliridate,    Ii.ilf    an 

ounce  ;  urn  feed  powder,  one  ounce  ;  grain  of  paradife 

and  ginger,  botli  in  powder,   of  each   two  drachms; 

oil  of  juniper  and  anifeed,  each  a  drachm;   and  fyrup 

lent  to  make  the  ball. 

.!on  philonium,each  two  drachm?-, 
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CifFYnn,  half  an  ounce  ;  and  n  fufficient  quantity  ef  ho- 
ney or  tyrup.     Divide  the  whole  into  ten  balls. 

Cadile  foap,  eight  ounces;  turmeric  and  filings  of 
iron,  each  four  ounces ;  anileed  and  cl<aa.npane,  each 
twoouncrs;  vitriol-ncd  tartar,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
oil  ofaiiifeed,  three  drachms  ;  nnd  honey  to  form  the 
inaf.s.  t 'his  will  make  twelve  balls. 

Prepared  antimony,  cream  of  tartar,  fulphur,  and 
jethiops  minenl,  of  each  three  ounces ;  mix  thefe 
we  1  t(i";-t:icr  iii  a  mortar,  anil  divide  into  twelve  parts, 
giving  one  with  the  feed  of  corn  every  other  morning, 
fprinkling  the  corn  with  water  to  prevent  its  walte  in 
the  i:,.i;'';er. 

'I  lie  ja'.'.'tiicR  is,  by  a  proper  application  of  thefe 
medicines,  i'lfc£lually  cuu-.l. 

PECTORAL  CORDIAL.  Turkey  figs,  Spanifli  liquor- 
ice, anifeed,  and  licjiiorice-powders,  ea~h  four  ounces  ; 
caraway  feeds,  elecampane,  and  anifated  balfam,  each 
two  ounces;  fafTron,  powdered  ginger,  and  oil  of  am- 
feed,  each  fix  drachms;  hon-y  luiiuient  to  form  the 
roaf-f.  Divide  it  into  twe've  bails. 

N.  B.  The  figs  and  fair'ron  ;ue  to  be  beaten  to  a 
pnfie  in  a  mortar,  previous  to  their  incorporation  witii 
the  other  articles  :  the  Spanifn  liquorice  is  to  be  foften- 
ed  over  the  fire,  by  boiling  it  in  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fpriiig  water;  and  then  the  whole  of  the  ingredients 
mixed  together. 

One  of  thefe  given  every  "morning  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  a  cold. 

PECTORAL  DETERGENT.  Barbadoes  t?.r,  fix  ounces ; 
Oaftile  foap,  anifeed,  and  liquorice  powders,  each  five 
ounces;  gum-ammcniacum,  three  ounces;  balfam  of 
Tolu,  one  ounce  ;  and  honey,  if  required,  to  make  a 
mafs  ;  which  divide  into  a  dozen  ball?. 

PURGING.  Grated  ginger,  one  drachm;  oil  of 
clove?,  thirty  drops;  fuccotrine  aloes,  ten  drachms-, 
ja-lap  and  fair,  of  tartar,  each  two  drachms  ;  and  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  to  form  the  pafte. 

A  diachm  and  a  half  of  Caftile  foap  and  jalap;  ten 
drachms  of  Barbadoes  aloes  ;  diagrydium  and  ginger  in 
powder,  each  one  drachm;  fait  of  tartar,  half  a  drachm; 
and  fyrup  of  buckthorn  fuflicient  to  make  a  ball. 

Jalap,  one  drachm;  India  rhubarb,  two  drachms  and 
a  half;  ginger,  three  fcruples  •,  cream  of  tartar,  one 
drachm  ;  fuccotrine  aloes, one  ounce  ;  oil  of  cloves  and 
anifeed,  each  twenty  drops  ;  and  fyrup  of  buckthorn 
fufficiem  to  form  the  ball. 

Make  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  rofes  or  buckthorn,  ten 
drachms  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  of  rhubarb,  ginger, 
and  jalap,  each  a  drachm  and  a  half. 

Take  ginger,  one  fcruple  and  a  half,  Barbadoes  aloes, 
one  ounce  and  a  half  ;  Castile  foap  and  jalap,  two 
drachms-,  form  thefe  into  a  ball,  with  forty  drops  of 
anifeed,  twenty  drops  of  cloves,  and  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  buckthorn  fyrup. 

RssTRiNGiiNT.  T.ike  the  powder  of  prepared 
chalk  and  gum  arable,  each  half  an  ounce;  ginger 
grated,  one  drachm  and  a  half ;  mithridate,  one  ounce  ; 
and  Armenian  bole,  half  an  ounce  ;  make  thefe  into  a 
bail  with  the  fyrup  of  diafcordium 

CORDIAL  KLSTRINGENT.       To  the  above  articles 


a  Id  fix  drachms  of  diafcordium,  and  forty  drop-,  of  the 
oil  of  arnfeeci. 

AKODVNK  RJ  STRINGENT.  Compound  powder  of 
jrnm-dragon  and  rhubarb,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  colum- 
li.)  root  fi'K-ly  powdered,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  po.v- 
dered  ginger,  one  drachm  ;  opium,  fourteen  grains; 
conferve  of  or^nge-ped,  fix  '!r.i;  him  ;  and  with  fyrup 
of  di:ircordi'i!rv  form  ihe  ball. 

Sr6MA(!H<-R£«TORATlVE.  Powder  of  columbo- 
rootand  carnorn»le-flovper$,  oftac'h  two  drachms;  oil 
of  faraways,  five-  md-twentv  drops  ;  Venice  treacle, 
half  an  ounce  •,  and  honey  (  'o  make  the  ball. 

HALO  I'AOiiS, -.ire  t'ie  leaps  of  a  horfe between  t\vo 
pillar?,  or  up.-m  a  (Iraight  !>:ie,  made  with  jultrrefs  (.f 
time,  with  the  aids  of  the  hands,  and  the  calves  of  the 
legs;  at;d  that  in  fueh  a  manner,  that  when  his  fore 
fret  are  in  thea'T,  he  (lirnvs  nothing  but  the  fh^es  of 
his  hinder  feet  without  yerkinz  (.-ut. 

Thin  it  is  that  the  air,  or  manege  ot  bafatades,  diilvrs 
from  caprioles  ;  tlie  hotfe  yerks,  or  ftrikes  out  his  hin- 
der legs  with  all  his  force,  keeping  them  near  and 
even.  Balotades  diiter  likewise  from  croupades  in 
this,  that  in  the  former  the  horfe  (hows  his  (hoes  when 
he  lifts,  or  raifes  his  croup,  but  in  croupades  he  draws 
his  hinder  feet  under  him. 

BALZANE.      See  WHITEFOOT. 

BANDOG,  a  dog  for  the  houfe,  bull,  bear,  JsV. 
which  fhould  be  chofen  with  fuch-like  properties  and 
qualiiies,  that  be  has  a  large  and  very  big  body,  well 
fet,  a  great  head,  fharp  fiery  eyes,  a  wide  black  mouth, 
flat  jaws,  with  a  fang  on  either  (ide,  appearing  lion-like 
faced;  his  teeth  even  on  both  his  jaws  and  fharp,  a  great 
bread,  big  legs  and  feet ;  fhort  tail ;  not  too  curit  nor 
too  gentle  of  difpofition,  nor  lavilli  of  his  barking  ;  no 
gadder  ;  and  lailiy,  that  he  hath  a  good  fhrill  voice  for 
the  terror  of  thieves.  See  DOG.  Bu:  for  the  choice  of 
them  when  young,  fee  SHI£PHURD'S  MASTIFF. 

BANGLE  KA:\S,  an  imperfection  in  a  horfe  reme- 
died in  the  following  manner:  Take  his  ears,  and  place 
them  fo  as  you  would  have  them  (land,  and  then  with 
two  little  boards,  three  fingers  broad,  having  two  long 
firings  knit  to  them,  bind  the  ears  fo  fa  ft  in  the  places 
where  they  ftand,  that  they  cannot  ftir  ;  then  behind 
the  head  at  the  root  of  the  ear,  you  will  fee  a  great 
deal  of  empty,  wrinkled  (kin,  which  you  muft  pull  up 
with  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  clip  away  with  a 
fharp  pair  of  fciflars  clofe  by  the  head ;  then  with  a 
needle  and  (ilk  Hitch  the  two  outfides  of  the  ikin  to- 
gether, and  with  green  ointment  heal  up  the  fore  ; 
which  done,  take  away  the  fplints  that  hold  up  the 
ears,  and  in  a  fhort  time  you  will  find  them  keep  the 
fame  pofition  you  placed  them  in. 

BANQUE  T,  is  that  fmall  part  of  the  branch  of  the 
bridle  that  is  umier  the  eye,  which  being  rounded  like 
a  fmall  rod,  gathers  and  joins  the  extremities  of  the 
bitt  to  the  branch,  and  that  in  fuch  :n  inm  r,  that  the 
banquet  is  not  feen,  but  covered  by  the  cap,  or  that 
part  or  the  bitt  that  is  next  the  branch. 

Banquet  line,  is  an  imaginary  line  drj'.vn  by  the  bitt- 
mak'.-rs  along  the  banquet  in  forging  a  bitr,  and  pro- 
longed upwards  and  downwards  to  adjust  the  defigned 

force 
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of  the  branch,  in  order  to   mike  it 
>r  eafy;  for  the  branch  wi  i  md  flron 

the  i  the  oufGdi  of  the  banquet  line  with 

refpcft  to  the  neck ;  and  the  bi  :  be  weak 

eafy  if  ihc  fe-.  .ing 

;cntrc  from  the  nc-k.      Se.  UL- 


•>r  A  SADDLE  ;  are  two  pieces  of  fljt  iron, 
ul,    nailed    upon    the    bows   of  the 


foddlr,  one  on  each  fide,  contrived  to  hold  the  bows  in 

ikes  the  form  of  the  f.iddle. 
To  put  a  bow  in  the  b  :iail  down  the  two 

snd  to  each  fide  of  the  bow. 

Bed  let  •  :  bands,  the  fore  bow  has  a 

withcr-band,  and  a  crefcent  to 
.vither-arch. 
!er   bow   has    likcwife    a   fmall  band   to 

I  o  CAR  A  VEIN,  or  ftrikc  if,  is  an  operation  per- 
formed by  a  farrier  upon  the  reins  of  a  horfc's  legs, 
and  other  parts  of  his  body,  with  intent  to  Hop  the 
cou  i  the  quiiuity  of  the  malignant  hu- 

.erc. 

"When  I.mfes  have  pot  traverfe  mules,  or  kibed  '. 
and  r.-.t  tail-.,  .•  hinder  legs,  the  cure  is  to 

bar  a  vein. 

In  order  to  '  e  farrier  opens  the  Ikiii 

above  it,  and  affcr  difcngaging  it,  and  tyinc;    it   above 
and  bclo.v,  he  ftrikes  between  t  .  •  es. 

BAR!).  A  horfe  brought  from  Barhary  :  fuch  horfes 
•re  commonly  of  a  (lender  light  1  \cryclcan- 

fliapcd,  and  I'm  all '. 

Spanisn  ..  ili    horfe    are    much  better 

bodied,  and  hare  larger  legs  than  the  Barb. 

The  i  -ilc  inferior  to  the  Arabian,  Spanifh,  or 

Turkifti  horfe  ;  but  he   H  acci-unrcd   by  our  modern 

breedets  too  (lender    and  ladr-likc   to   breed  on,  and 

therefore  in  •  md,    they   prefer  the 

•lifh  and  Turkifh  horfe  before  him. 

He  is  fo  lazv  and  negligent  in  his  walk,  that  he  will 
ftumble  on  carpet  gr»'  .trot  is  like  that  of  a 

cow,  l.is  gallop  low,  and   wi'h  much  eafe  to  himfelf. 
But  he  is  for  pnrt  finewy  and  ncrvoi 

lent  uinded,  and  good  lor  a  couiU-,  if  he  be  not  ovcr- 

•lounnin-Kirbsare  accounted  the  heft,  bccaufe 
they  ate  the  :  diey  bcl" 

Allarbes,  who  va'i:c  t'  irlres.a*  'her 

arc  prized  by  any  other  nation,  and  therefore 

part  with  them  to  any  prrfon  except  to  the  /'. 
*f  I  nand  tiler  »»n  ufe 

,c,  and  at  his  pltafure. 

r  the  other  more  ordinary  f«vt«,  they  a-e  to 
be  :  •  .•  common  in  the  hands  of  fcreral  of 

our  noKilitr  a>   . 

fomccalbd  the  7: 

•jntrv,  and  is 
(jer,  as  well  as  a  1 

,  and 
plumed  • 

rv 

.tdvcr.turouflr  bo!  ' 


miy  fly  her  with  the  hagjard  all  Miy  ard  June.  They 
are  ha*ks  very  flack  in  mewing  at  firlt ;  but  when  once 

v  m;w  their  feathers  very  faft. 
They  are  calird  barbiry  falons,  becaufe  they  mAe 
their  paffagc  through  that  country,  and  Tunis,  where 
they   arc  more   frequently  taken    than    at  any  other 
place. 

!),  i,n?Iie<  b.  irded  like  a  nili-hook. 
I,  \R1  .    n  account  of  the  barb  or 

beard,  that  is  under  his  noie  or  chaps,  ami  is  a  leathcr- 
moiithcd  filh  ;  and  though  he  feldom  breaks  his  hold 
\vhcn  hooked,  yet  if  he  proves  to  be  a  l.irge  one,  he 
often  breaks  both  rod  and  line.  'Hie  male  is  cftccmei 
much  bet-er  than  the  female. 

y  I'wim  together  in  great  ilio.ils,  and  are  at  their 
worit  in  April,'  a:  vn,  but  come 

foon  in  fcalon:  the  places  where  they  chielly  refort, 
arc  fuch  as  are  weedy  and  gravelly  rifing  grounds,  in 
which  tlii-.  liih  is  Lid  to  dig  and  rout  with  his  nofe,  like 
a  (wine. 

In  the  fummer  he  frequrnts  the  ftrongeft,  fwifteft 
currents  of  the  water,  as  deep  bridges,  wi ,  .ind 

is  apt  to  fetHe  himfelf  among  tiic  piles,  h^!lo«-  phccs, 
and  mofi  or  weeds  ;  and  will  remain  there  ur. move- 
able;  but  in  the  winter  he  retires  into  i  -ers, 
and  helps  the  female  to  mak:  a  hole  in  the  1*4:1  Js  to  hide 
her  i  .  to  hinder  its  being  devoured  by  other 
lifh.  I  hi?  tilh  is  of  good  taflc  and  fhape,  efpecially  in  < 
•:•  is  curioufly  (haped  :  it  is  a  very  curious  and  cu-i- 

fifli,  for  if  his  bnirs   be   not  Ivveet,  clca<l,  v 
fcoured,  and  kept  in  fwrrt  mofs,  he  will  not  bite  ;  but 
well  ordered,  and  curiouily  kept,  he  will  bite  with  great 

nefs. 
I  lie  bed  bait  for  hirn  is   the   fpawn   of  a  falnion, 

,  or  any  other  fifh  ;  and  if  you  \vou'd  have  ;„• 
fport  with  him,  bait  the  places  where  you  intend  tuliih 
with  it  a  night  or  two  before,  or  wi-h  Lir^c  worms  cut 
jnd  the  earlier  in  the  morning,  or  the  later  in 

.it  you  fifh,  the  better  it  will  be. 
A!f.»  the  lob  worm  is  a  very  good  bait  :  but  you  mud 
be  fure  to  cover  the  hook  a'l  over  with  the 

••en  gentles  arc  alfo  a  very  good  bait :  and  fo  like- 
wifc  are  bit*  of  to1;  ;     in    llrep  for  twenty- 

four  hours  in  clan:  v;    with  which   if  yon  bait 

'  cm,  if  there 
be  any. 

,  i$Jiic!i  arc  the  fcdirncnt  of  tallow  mcltrd  for 
the  making   of  candles,  i  ir  ._•<,  are  ..r 

i;  f  >r  b  ••  !  ni.iny  other 

• 

Y'  ur  r.-d  .'.  .'I  If  '  ir,with 

a  runiiing  plummet  on  the  lin  •,  anJ  let   a  li'tlc  bi' 

more  abuve  tin-  lio-'k,  to  keep 
tho  bullet  Item  falling  <>n  it ;   10   tise  worm    will  be  at 

ottom  where  they  always  bi'c;  nnd  when  tht 
takes  the  b.iit,  your  plummet   will  lie,  and  not  t'; 
him  ;  and  by  the  :  I    you   may  know 

•when  he  bites,  as  alfo  with  ycur  h 
him  make  a  .irch,  then  ftrike,   and  y.  u 

.i:id  leave  Iiim;   but  i  i 

lliort,  if  •  :e  him  not  dcxtcrotifly  he  will  break 

your 
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Fifhing  for  barbel  is  at  b'ft  bnt  a    dull    recreation. 
They  arc  a  fallen  fiili,  '"it  fl  >w!y.      The  an- 

gler'drops  in  hisbajt,th(  •       bottom  of  the  line 

fixes  it  to  one  fpot  of  the  river  I  ired  with  waiting 
fora  bite,  he  generally  n  his  rod,  and,  exer- 

rili:ig  the   pjuieno  .  waits  till  he  fee:; 

the  top  of  his  ro,!  as  a   (Impale  be- 

•n  }\\m  and  ,' which  he  i  alii  hi;;  fport ;  and 

tliat  being  over,  i.  .-.e,  freflj  baits  his  hook, 

and  Up  in  fur 

•bout  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  .I  is  the  latter  end  of 

•ig  of,  Auguft. 

;  ARBLL-i,  are  knots  of   fuperC 
-v  upon  the  channeUof  a  horfc's  mouth  : 
.  i   th.it   fcparates    the    bars,    a:ul  lies 
uiiiler  tiie  to. .gee. 

Thpugli  it iaems  to  be  a  mere  trifU-,  tbefe,  however, 
will  hinder  a  horfe-  from  drinking  -.us  ui'tial  ,  and  if  he 
cloeo  not  drink  freely,  he  eats  tlv.»  Irf-i,  and  languifhes 
from  day  to  day,  perhaps,  without  any  one's  taking  no- 
tice of  it. 

v  are  eafily   feen  by  drawing  the  tongue  nfidf 
B!.  .-.re  fubjeft   to    this  complaint  as   well    as 

],:•  ;  cureis — I'ake  alum  and  honey,  of  each  one 

ounce-,  bay-falt,a  handful;  and  the  juice  of  mint,  aquar- 
ter  of  a  pint  ;  diiiblve  thefe  in  a  quart  of  clear  water, 
and  with  it  wafli  the  roots  of  the  barbs  till  they  heal. 

There  are  <bmt:  who  advife  burning  them  oil";  bur, 
in  confcqucnce  of  their  fituation, it  is  neither  fo  ealy  to 
be  c!o:ie,  noriafe,  left  the  tcngue-flring  or  fmall  veins 
be  thereby  rendered  ufelefs,  and  confequently  the  horfe 
defective  in  his  feeding.  Othe'-s  approve  of  cutting 
them  as  clofe  as  poffibie,  and  wafh'.ng  the  wound  fre- 
quently with  a  fponge  dipped  in  brandy,  or  fpirits  of 
wine  or  fait. 

To  BARD.  To  put  on  armour  on  the  breaft  of  a 
horfe,  which  was  done  in  the  ancient  cavalry  :  this  e\- 
preffion  is  now  removed  to  the  culinary  art,  wt-ere  it 
fignifies  the  putting  a  thin  fliee  of  bacon  on  the  bread 
of  any  bird,  to  keep  it  moid  while  reading. 

BAU.DELLE,  is  a  faddle  made  in  t*ie  form  of  a 
preat  fiddle,  but  only  of  cloth  Huffed  with  ftraw, 
tic  !  tight  down,  without  either  leatlier,  wood,  or  iron  ; 
they  are  not  ufed  in  France,  but  in  Italy  they  trot  • 
colts  with  fuch  faddlcs,  and   thofe  who  ride  them  are 
called  Cav:iii\iMurs,  or  Scczone. 

BARKING.  This  frx-hunterscall  :he  noife  TV  idcby 
a  fox  in  the  time  of  clickcttirg.  We  need  h.-n...;  add 
it  is  also  the  noife  of  a  dog  when  he  is  angiy  r 
frighted. 

BARNACLES  horfe  twitchtrs,  or  brakes;  thefe 
are  things  which  farriers  ufeto  put  upon  horfes'  holes, 
when  they  will  not  (land  quiet. y  to  be  tliod,  blooded, 
or  drefled,  if  any  fore;  fjine  call  them  ,  but 

then  they  sre  fo  termed  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
foregoing,  fince  t'  wln-reas  the  others 

arc  bound    to  the  nofe  vvi:  or  iord.    '  Indeed 

there  is  a  third  fort,  though'  differing  very  little  from 
the  firlL  This  fort  is  held  together  at  the  top  by  a 
ring  inclofing  the  buttons,  firft  having  the  top  buttons 
held  by  an  iron,  pin  riveted  through  them  ;  but  the 


meaneft  U>rt  of  a'l  is  th^t  which  wo  c:il!  roller  l)arn,-l- 
cl.1"!,  <>r  wood  i  .•  iti'Ljr?,  I)  fwo  rollers  of 

wa  K!  boun.l  rogethci',  '.vi;h  I'se  I:  Tfj  s  nufe  between 
them,  a:ul  for  want  of  better  they  lervc  inileacl  of 
iron  b  anc!-,es. 

HA'<S  OK  A  Honsi.'s  MOI;TM,  are  the  ridge,  cr 
higliell  pirts  of  that  pi,'  ;  th;U  never  bears 

any  reech,   and    is    frii;  t!ie   grinders   and 

the  tuili .:,•;,    (>n  cadi    I"  niouth;   fo  t!:at  tli'.it 

part  of  the  gum  which  lies  under,  and  al  the  fide  of  the 
bars,  retains  the  name  of  pum. 

The  bars  are  that  part  of  the  mouth  up  MI  \vh'n  ' 
bit  (hould  rell  and    I'.-.vc  it.   ;:ppvii;    for  though  a  i"i . . 
cannon  be.ua  upon  r;ic  toi)pue,the  bars  ait  <i>  fenfi 
and  tend;  r,  that  t.'.cy  i.  A'  it  even  through 

the  thicknefcof  tlie  toi: 

Tliefebirs  fliou'd  lv.-  (ii  !••;•>  r^'g^i  md  'e.in  ;  fnire 
all  the  fu!ijr6lion  a  ho  ;-afe 

parts;  for  if  they  have  r  il   r'.icii-  0.11.1!'  ii.  =  ,tlu-y  \viil  he 
very  little  or  not  at  ail  fcinble,  fo   ilrir    the  h:>ifc  can 
r  have   a  ,    for  i;  they  !••  intl, 

and  inftfjifiblC)  the  bit  will  not  work  it-  efixcl.  and  ; 
fetjuentfy  inch    a  g-ivenied  by 

the  bridle  than  ii  one  to  tail. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  f.ill  frul  of  tlie  i-ar,  wlien  in  the 
ft.iblc  he  entangles  !ii  partition  bar,  that 

is  put  to  fepai  ,         fall- 

ing upon  one  anot 

Barbs  :;  >'.:lifh  liorfes  are  :.|tr  to  fill  foul 

of  the  bar,  and  when  they  do  they  ftruggle  and  fling, 
and  wound  themfefves  in  the  hocks,  aiul  thiglis,  and 
the  legs,  and  are  in  (larger  of  lai:  ifelves,  unlefs 

you  fpeediiy  cut  t!  ".at  !;eep.s  «:>  tiie  end  of  the 

bar,  and  fo  f utter  that  end  to  fall  to  ti.e  ground. 

HA  i  FOWLING,  is  a  night  exerdfe,  and  takes 
all  forts  of  birds,  both  ,.;reat  and  f.uall,  that  rooft  not 
only  on  the  ground,  but  on  fhrubs,  bufhes,  hawthorn 
treec,  and  the  like  places,  and  is  therefore  proper  lor 
woody,  rough,  and  bulhy  places. 

The  depth  ot  winter  is  the  beft  feafon  for  this  i 

the  d  irker  the  night  and  the  cold'  r  the  weather,  fo 
much  the  bem  r.        % 

As  to  the  manner  of  bat 'fowling,  it  may  be  per- 
formed either  with  neti  or  without,  jull  as  you 
pleife  »• 

If  it  be  without  nets,  and  fuppofing  the  company  to> 
be  twelve  or  fifreen.  one  third  pan  of  the  number 
fhould  carry  poles,  to  which  ihould  be  bound  at  the 
top  little  bundles  of  dry  wifps  o:  !i  iv  OF  ilr.r.v.  (or  in- 

d  of  them,  pieces  of  lin.-s,  or   i:  r:  Is  dint  in  pi 
rofin  or  the  like,  that  will  blaze)  i  t'iird  part  are 

to  attend  upon  iliol'e  fires   witn  Ion,;  p  •'   s,  \ 
bufhy  at  t!ie  upper  cnd-=,  to  knock  do'vn  tiu  birds  th.it 
fly  about  the  lights  :  and  the  other  third  part  mint  h 
long  poles  l--i  beat  the  bailie:-',  and  o:h;  r  plac«  s,  tr.  t.uife 
the  bird:,  to  i'.v  .-.bunt  the  lights,-  \vh.v.li    ih.'V    will   do, 
being  as  it  were  amazed,  and  will  not  pjrt/romtl 
l,i  that   tin  y  m. ••'  be    knocked    do^n    ...-   ,    i-,;lily  J   and 
thus  you  may  find  good  diverfion  lV,r  dark  night-- 
One of  the  company  fhould  allo  carry  a  c  i!.!le  and 
lantliorn,   that   if  all    the    li;;hts    ill  iien  to  be 

extipguilhed  they  may  be  lighted  again  ;   but  'you  i 

be 
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be  Cure  to  o'ifcrve  the  greateft  filcnce  pof!ih!c,  efpecially 
till  thj  I:. 

HAT  :o,  with    nets,  is  perl",  .  ;   fol- 

lows ;  let    two  or  three  p;  •  rns  and 

•t-d  can.  lies,  extended  in  one  hand  (futh  as  are  ufird 

in  l.o.v  !>•  liinp,  which  fee)  and  in  the  oti>er  hind  fmall 

nets,  fomethi  ig  like  a  racvrt,  but  1  I  mu't  be 

1  at  the  c"  •  '  rds 

as  the:   fit.it  ro.'ll;    they  being  fu'prifc  :  real 

bl.izing  li^ht,  will  fit  ftiii  till  they  are  krio.  krJ  do-- 

A  crofi-bovr  is  very  uicl'ul  :  -.'.ort,   to    (hoot 

them  a=  tln-y  fit. 

•i  her 

nmagrct    toe  .   md 

th«roughlT  reclaimed,  the    is  oilerc  A-nter  to 

bst!-  ifon  where  (he  -nav  (land  up  to 

her-  )U  muftc'  •          .a-e 

When  you  1... 

1    her   with    W»UM  v  liL-r  in 

the  :  .ink,  an  r  in  the 

that  llic  ni.iy  pru-ie  an 
hood 

. 


and  of  a  finer  (hapethan  the  fouthern  beagle,  and  is  a 
hard  runner. 

Thcfe  two  beagles,  by  eroding  the  drains,  breed  an 
excellent  i  h  are  great  ki 

I  here  is  a  fc  a  vcr»  fmall  fort  of  beagles,  not  bigger 
titan  a  lady's  '  which  m.ike  pretty  divcrfion  in 

l.unr  -if  y  ;  and  alfo  the  fmall  h.ire,  if  the  wea- 

ther be  dry  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs,  this  fort  is 
not  ferviceahle. 

BEAK>   he  nib,  or  bill,  of  a  bird.    In  falconry,  the 
upp-r  pjr'    >f  a  hawk's  bill  that  is  crooked. 

•K-k-tijhtinp)  the  fighting  of  thofe 
i  their  bills  or  holding  with  the  bill,  ?.nd 
•.  ith  the  hcejs. 

UK  \M  (in  the  head  of  a  deer)  is  that   part  which 
bears  the  antlers,  royals,  and  tops,  and  the  little  itrcaks 

UKAM  Fr./vn-iERS,  ar?   the  long  feathers  of  a 
.ng. 

0/t/:e  Nature  and  Prof*rti<f  of  a  \\E.\R,  anil  after  i; 

bunted. 


'fas 
-\  not  lik 

jfon,  then  iho*  I.er  fume  fmall 
•fe. 

:ie  will  gjin  ftrength  and 
.:  give  her  no 
walr.cu  meat  on  ll  -§. 

.j  co  k.li^htn.gt  a   fipht  bc- 

fou-  •,  or  in  (act  any  iiumrx  r. 

at  the  cock  vrhi:h  it.u. 

, 

i  knot  in   a  hair  or  link 

of  *  .  v   trie   t  Aiding  of  an  eel, 

«  .ine  will   break  in 

...    it   a  hawl>.  ^enef<    ani    fhapc 

• 

,  but 

;  tlicy  are  : 

BA^  i'c  ii  what 

ut. 

j|  ways:  it  is  a  d.irk  I 
more  or  .  w.- 

rk  manes,  which  diilin^uifh 

have  red  or  white  m*:ic*. 
,  a  bay  l> 

•  arc  fere- 

j  mething 

Irf-. 

i,  or  cat  beagle,  wliich  is  fmaller, 


There  are  two  forts  of  bears,  a  greater  and  a  letter  v 
.the  I  ilt  is  more  apt  to  climb  trees  than  ti 

i  many  countries  \  in  the  Helvetian 
Alpine  region,  they  are  lo  ftrong  and  courageous,  rh.it 
they  .opieccsboth  •  .  r  wliuii 

>l>it4iits   are  (ludioully   laborious  in 
taking  them. 

a  moft  v  rid  laftful  difpofition, 

for  day  a  lent  in- 

flaming dcfirci    i!  i  provok  ..in, 

lor  this  catu'e  at  ilut  time  they  are  n. 

1  he  time  of  their  copt;  ii  t'.ic  beginning  of 

winter,  and  the  manner  of  it  i;  •>>'$}  the 

.If  up»n    the    belly   of  the  female, 
ih  flat  or.  .d   they    eml>i 

:  i   they  remain  a  very  long 
time  in  that  I 

They  are  nauirafly  very  -1  mifchievous  unto 

all  i  ..  .       .    all  parts  of  their 

,  where  a  fmall  bluw  will  kill 

ii  t!ie  be  'ritrr, 

:!»eir  reft  and 
.;    hltctli 

If  wi:li  whelp, 
•     lr.»llow   r.jLK, 

and  I  'i  her  wh 

• 

.ay  put  out  thvir  f'oo.- 

>id  col  ';  and  r. 

:n  tJie  «.  t  they  hide  tlu-inU-Ki'?, 

rather  to  t'u  !Fcr  famine  than  cold,  lying  fi.-r  tiif-ur  four 

;  whereby,  in 

r,  their  guts  aie  tlu.^  :  ;    and  comi'ig 

for  ili, 
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,h,  »re  Co  dazzled  bv  long  darknefs,  lising  i'i  »he 
light  again,  that  they  "•  v1"1'. 

then  by  i:.fti:icl   they  rcn.euv  the  Itiaitiu-ls   of 

thi-irguts,  by  eatin;;  an  herb,  called  Arum;  in  Engl.fh, 

•kc- robin,  or  I.  .iiry  whereof  their 

guts  arc  enlarged  :    ami  being  recovered,  they  remain 

K[  era J.  than  at  other  timus,   while  their 

young  .1. 

v  arc  whelped  m.:ft  commonly  in  March;  fome- 
t'unes  two,  ami  r»         •          fiv*  in   number:   the   iii'ilt 
jvr:  of  them  arc  deaJ  one  whole  dny  after    they 
.•IjK-d,    bat   the   Ihe-bi-ar    fo  licks  them  and  warms 
-i  with  her  brc-.ith,   :i:ul  liu^s   them   in  her  bofom, 
th.it  (lie  quickly  revives  them. 

A  *  1~>on  as  the  d.\m  ;v,--,  o.  i -cth  iier  cubs  to  grow 
Ihong,  Ihe  Cuckleth  them  no  longer,  by  rcafon  of  their 
curlhuf-, ,  as  they  will  bite  her  if  they  cannot  get  iu  k 
enough. 

After  thislhc  preyeth  abroad  upon  any  thing  fhecan 
t  with,  which  fhe  eats  and  calls  up   to   her  young 
;  and  fo  feeds  them  till  they  can  prey  thcmii^ 
'1  hey  will  climb  a  tree  for  the  fruit. 

If  they  be  hunted  they  will  follow  a  man,  but  not 
run  at  him  unlefs  they  are  wounded. 

They  are  very  ftrong  in  their  p;uvs,they  will  fo  hug 
n  man, or  dog,  till  they  have  broke  his  back,  or  fqueczed 
the  guts  out  of  hi-,  belly  :  with  a  (ingle  pjw  they 
•will  pull  a  iuily  dog  to  his  tearing  and  devouring 
mouth. 

They  will  bite  fo  feverely,  that  they  will  bite  a 
man's  head  to  the  brains :  as  for  an  arm  or  leg,  they 
will  crufh  it,  35  a  dog  does  a  flender  bone  of  mutton. 

When  they  are  hunted,  they  r.re  fo  heavy  that  they 
make  no  1'peed,  and  are  always  in  light  of  the  dogs  : 
they  (land  not  at  b.iy  as  the  boar,  but  fly  wallowing; 
but  if  the  hounds  (tick  in,  they  will  fi^ht  valiantly  in 
their  own  defence;  fometimes  they  will  (land  up  ftraight 
on  the  hinder  feet,  which  you  may  take  as  a  fign  of 
fear  and  cowardice,  for  they  fi^ht  (louteft  and  flrongeft 
on  all  four. 

They  have  an  excellent  fcent,  and  will  fmell  further 
than  any  other  beaft,  except  a  (war. 

They  may  be  hunted  with  hounds,  mnflift";1,  or  gre- 
hounds  ;  and  they  are  chafed  and  killed  with  bows, 
boar-fpears,  darts,  and  fwords  :  fo  are  they  alfo  taken 
in  fnares,  caves,  pitf,  and  with  other  engines. 

They  naiurally  abide  in  great  mountains  ;  but  when 
it  Inows,  or  in  hard  weather,  then  they  defcend  into 
valleys  and  forclls  for  provifions. 

They  call  their  leffes  fometimes  in  round  croteys, 
and  fometimes  flat,  like  a  bullock,  according  to  their 
feeding. 

They  go  fometimes  a  gallop,  and  at  other  times  an 
amble  :  but  they  go  molt  at  eafe  when  they  wallow. 

When  they  come  from  their  feeding,  they  beat  com- 
monly the  highways  and  beaten  path?,  and  whercfo- 
ever  they  go  out  of  the  highways,  there  you  may  be 
fure  they  are  gone  to  their  dens :  for  they  ufe  no  dou- 
bling nor  fuhtihies. 

They  tumble  anil  wallow  in  water  and  mire,  as 
fwine,  and  they  feed  like  a  dog:  fome  fay  their  lldh  is 
very  good  food. 


The  b-.'fl    wav   of  finding   the  bear   is    with  a  lean 
hou:  •.!  ;   and    yet   In-    who    is    wi:hout    one,   may  tiail 
after  a  bear  as  \\c.  il i  alter  a  buck  ov  roe,  and  you  may 
;it  them  as  you  do  a  buck. 

1'  r  ihe  mihv  fpeedy  execution,  mingle  maftiffs 
am  on;;  the  hound:.  ;  lor  t'  cy  will  pinch  the  bear,  and 
lop;  •  .  r  to  anger,  until  at  i.ill  they  bring  her  to 

the  bay.  or  elfe  drive  lu  r  out  oi  the  pb.in  into  the  co- 
,  not  letting  her  be  at  reft  till  Ihe  fights  in  her  own 
defence, 

.  RD,  IN  ANGLING,  is  that  part  of  the  hook 
which  is  a  little  above  the  point,  and  projecting  out, 
to  h  fifli  from  flipping  off  the  hook. 

BEARD,    OK   uNDhH  BKAKD,    on    (Jnut  K 
HOUSE,  is  that  p'iTt  underneath  the  1'iwer  mandible  on 
the  outlide,  and  above  'he  chin,  which  bears  the  curb 
of  the  bridle.      It  is  alfo  called  the  chuck.     See  C' 
and  GKNKT  i  K. 

BEARD  OF  A  HORSK,  fliould  neither  be  too  high 
raifed,  nor  too  flat,  fo  that  the  curb  may  reit  in  its 
right  place. 

.  It  fhouUl  have  but  little  flcfh  upon  it,  and  be  almoft 
nothing  but  fkii)  and  bone,  without  any  kind  of  chops, 
hardnefs  or  fwelling. 

High  BEARING  COCK,  one  larger  than  the  cock 
he  (jgh  s  with. 

BtASTS  OF  THE  CHASE,  are  five;  the  buck,  the 
doe,  the  fox,  the  roe,  and  the  martin. 

BEAS  IS  OF  THE  FOHEST,  are;  the  hart,  the  hind, 
the  hare,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf. 

BEASTS  AND  FOWLS  OF  THE  WARREN,  are;  the 
hare,  the  coney,  the  pheafant,  and  the  partridge. 

BEARING  CLAWS  :  the  foremoft  toes  of  a  cock 
are  fo  called  by  cock-fighters,  which,  if  they  be  hurt 
or  gravelled,  he  cannot  light. 

To  BEAT,  (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  of  a  flag 
which  runs  firft  one  way  and  then  another,  who  is 
then  faid  to  beat  up  and  down  :  alfo  the  noife  made 
by  ccneys  in  rutting  time,  which  is  called  beating,  or 
tapping ;  but  the  molt  tifual  fenfe  of  beating,  is  trying 
for  a  hare  either  a-hunting  or  courfing  :  derived  from 
the  cullom  of  beating  the  bufhes  with  a  pole,  or  the 
hunting  whip;  but  is  now  equally  ufed  for  any  mode 
of  trying  to  rind  a  hare. 

BEAT'  UPON  THE  HAND.     See  CHACK. 

BEAT,  to  beat  the  dull  or  powder,  is  faid  of  a  horfe 
that  at  each  time  or  motion,  does  not  take  in  ground 
or  way  enough  with  his  fore-legs. 

A  horfe  beats  the  dull  at  terra  a  terra,  when  he  does 
not  embrace,  or  take  in  ground  enough  with  hisfhoul- 
ders,  and  makes  all  his  times  and  motions  too  fhort, 
as  if  he  made  them  in  one  place. 

He  beats  the  duft  at  curvets,  when  he  does  them, 
too  precipitately,  and  too  low. 

He  beats  upon  a  walk,  when  lie  walks  too  fhort,  and 
makes  but  little  way,  whether  in  ftraight  lines,  rounds, 
or  paflagings. 

BEATING,  (among  Sportfiiun)is  the  noife  made  by 
hares  in  rutting  time.  See  TERMS. 

BEATING  in  the  Flanks,  a  dHlemper  to  which  black- 
cattle  are  fubjeft,  and  is  an  indication  of  great  inflam- 
mation in  the  bowels. 

The 
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Th-,  u!d  be  the  ume  as  in  fevers,  and 

the  i 

iinrrn!  diiFsrs  not  rnuch  fr  'm  the 
-.ill,    being  of   colour  fumewhu 

.    '  cw- 

1  the  river  '1  ivy,  in  Wales, 
r  this  animal. 

•  the  otter,  Hv- 

iii   water,  both  frelh  and  fait  ; 

•he  day,  >  the 

:er  thry  .hey 

i  may  be 

•  are  mu  lie  bigncfs  of  munprel  curs  ; 

their  foro-U-ct  .iro  •  .*:  thofsof  .. 

•hem    in 

f*  :•  a  Ihott  head,  a  flat  hai 

very  long  teet 
, 

.  and  the  up :er  about  that  of  half  a  linger, 
hcin  ;id  lharp,  fct  .! 

ily  weapon  to  dci 
•liiTuN,  and  take  fifh,   a*  ir 

wcr-  h  thei'c  they  will  foon  cut 

.1  f-e  a*   tim.k  at  a  man's  thigh  :  t 

ver  with    a    (kin   like  the 

Ic  •..  ,i,  about  half  a  foot  long,  and  fix  lingers 

bro_ 

BEAVI  .(J. 

The  common  r-  >f  hunting  them  it  thin:  their 

plarc*  of  ab,  which  are 

fev-  .          '  e  water- 

•  10  alccnd  or  dc- 
and  the 
bull  >!i  to  behold  ; 

i>ee- 

Kite ;  but  for  Urgenef*,   a,    big    as    a  modcratt-iized 
oren 

.ccave*  being  found,  you  mud  m»k:   a  breach 

•.then  the 

bearer  p  •  his 

ca%; 

•he  otter. 
••-  ater,  hu: 
'  -injf  fcen  by  t' 
that  arc 

-..•!. Ich  are 
that  are  bl.uk 

'.c  folowing  ac- 
count  of  them.     'I  In'   they  tt^cll,  or  inf-.i':,    . 

llop 

• 

t\\o  or  thttc 

-cd  bc.iv-  .  a  towni 

If  this  d.im  is   i1.  c  broken  by  any  to  take 


them,  or  otherwife  becomes  decayed,  (the  water  being 
their  chief  rcfujir)  they  trr.medijtely  repair  it. 

And  by  ohfervation,  they  have  a  chief  over  them, 
who  takes  care  ther?of ;  the  reft  are  very  ob'erv  int  to 
h'in  \vhrn  he  has  aflVm!  led  t:um  together,  \\h:Lh  he 
Hoes  by  flapping  his  tail  in  the  \rater,  and  fo  making  a 
noife. 

i),    with  Sponfmen)  i?  f.iicl  when  a  roe  is  meant 
to  }<x\-'.r.  in  any  particular  piacc- 

B;  ,  in   refpecl  of  horfes  and  other  cattle, 

•  -s  ilraw  or  litter  fpreac'.  under  them  to  lie  on. 

BE  )   AM)  Bi.')I)r  ANGLING,  are  faid  of 

where  they  are  twilled  kindly,  fo  that  the  link  is 

equally  roun;i  in  every  part.     Alfo  the  fubrtance  of  the 

.  of  an  artificial  fly.     Kels  are  faid  to  bed,  when 

.  et  into  the  fands  or  mud  in  large  quant: 
BED  OF  SNAKKS;  a  name  hunters  give  to  a  knot  of 
young  ones-,  and  a  roc  is  faiJ  to  bed  when  (he  lodges 

particular  jilare. 

HUE.     It  ib  obfcrvc'l  generally  after  mild  winters, 

bee*  are  very  prolific,  and  that  the  fwarms  are  in 

general  large.     Of  all  the  fuhjecls  that  occupy  the  rural 

it,  there  are  none  fo  profitable  as  the  bee,  or 

th»l  pay  fo  large  interell ;  for  if  you  give  the  f-varm  a 

hive,  which  tofts  fix-pence,   a:id  two-pennyworth  of 

honey  to  attach  them  to  if,  it  is  rnon-  than  probable, 

tint  in  the   fpace  of  three   months  that  hive  may  be 

worth  from  five  to  fifteen  (hillings. 

The  bee  feems  mu  -?d  in  this  country,  for 

while  in  many  parts  of  England  counters  will  take  fn<m 
fu  to  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hives  in  a  yejf, . 
a«  many  for  llorc ;  here  it  is  rare  to  fee  a  cottager  pof- 
ftfTed  of  five  hives  at  once. 

It  is  aficrrd  of  fome  perfons  Ton  I  and  fuccefsful  in 
the  care..f  I  <rcs,  tha  if  we  unjverfally  carried  that  point 
to  tl:  oducc  we  mi^ht,  we  Ouiuld 

little  itri!'  "&*\  and  that  one-fourth  of  the 

I'es  we  burn  might  be  ma-'  ..     It  ij  faid, 

that  in  n-.any  provinces  of  France, 

1  twenty  to  one  hundred  hives,  and  fome  from  four 
to  i 

.•.  itli  huntersl  the  noife  made  by 

in  ruttin^-tinie. 

.    thick-bdli-d,    a   wrll-bodied,  a   well 
•'at  is,  a   horfc  tli  .rpe, 

'I  made  ribs;  or  fuch  as  arc  neither  too 
:  •  :  thence  rhey  fay, 

Sock-*  rPri-  !n»  no  body,  heist! 

up  :  whi ..  his  body  look  fianklefs,  like  a  ; 

iture  Is  commonly  called  :n  French 
an  tllrae  ;  which,  gcneralK  'fort  of 

r  horfes  not  very  fit  lor  travelling  01  ,  un- 

leff  they  feed  very  heartily. 

'i-horfes  that  are  nor  well-bodied, 

all  that  arc  nirrow  or  thin  putrrd,  and  fcem  to  have 
the  hide  or  (kin  of  their  fl.:nki  ditched  upon  th<  ir  ribs  ; 
but  a  hunter  is  not  the  worfc  liked  i  •  bel- 

lied :  nay,  on  the  contrary,  he  it.  preferred  to  a  thicker 
flimcd  hoife,  provided  he  is  well  winded,  of  good 
mettle,  light,  and  »  great  eater. 

BELLY- 
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BELLY-FRETTING,!  is  a  grievous  pain    in   the 
.  I.Y-.-U.  /belly  of    a   horfe,    be  fides 

the  o  iii-,  PI.HI.-L-V!  iii;  ciiher  from  e.iting  of  green 
|-.ulfc,  whuh  •  me  ground, or  raw,  midried  • 

s,  or  c  at>  •••.hen  fharp  fretting  humoin  : 

(I  -..i'.!)!:.  tin  ns,   or  ahun-:  rofs  matter,   is  ;;ot  be- 

,  ?.t  gut  aiul  the  pav.icie:   the  figns  ot  which 
<re  r.ii;c!i  \\alli  roaning, 

"II. e  cu-e    is  to  i  ,  by   h'.-il   anointing 

your  hand  \vit!i  fa  lad  nil,  ami  thruding  it  into  his  fun- 
dament, and  pulling  <••  .  canbercach- 
cd  ;  r.nd  .ifterwards  to  give  him  a  ;:!' 

I  together;  anil  then  give  him  to  djink  the 
powder  vl  wormwood  and  ceutaliry,  brcutd  in  a  quart 
of  mairnley. 

lii  LLV-;ICHE  IN  SWIM:  :  to  cure  this  ciforue;,  give, 
in  the  morning,  the  following  tiofe: 

'!'D  one  ounce  of  long-;  :d  a  Inndful  of  fen- 

iicl-urd,  jd-.l  one  ounce  ot  fenugreek-roots  and  two 
ot-.nces  of  honey  ;  boil  thei'e  in  a  pint  of  white  wine 
p.nd  ;i  quart  of  flak-  beer.  Or, 

-  mnyv.'Led  a  handful,  ground  ginger  an  ounce, 
aniU-ed   and   L-nnel   feed    .11    cquil   quantity,     and    of 
ounce;  boil  the  wholslin  a  quatt  of  betr. 

BELT,  a  frequent  d.f..--.dc  in  fheep.  I  o  remedy  it, 
cut  away  the  tags,  and  open  the  fore,  cull  nnt  lifted 
mould  i'n  it,  and  cover  that  with  a  planter  of  tar,  oil 
of  turpentine,  aril  goofe  greafe. 

BEVYi  OF  ROI-..KUCK.S,  (with  Forefters)  a  herd  or 
company  of  thofc  bean's. 

BEVY,  OF  QUAILS,  (with  Fowlers)  is  a  term  ufed 
for  a  brood,  or  pock  of  quails. 

BKWI TS,  (in  Falconry)  pieces  of  leather,  to  which 
n  hawk's  bells  are  fattened,  and  buttoned  to  his  legs. 

J3EZANFI  LR,  (among  Sportfmen)  that  branch  of 
n  deer's  horn  next  below  tht5  brow-antler. 

B1LLI 1TING,  (smong  Hunters)  the  ordure,  or 
dung  of  a  fox. 

BINDING,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  in  tiring  ; 
or  when  a  hawk  feizes  his  p'ey. 

BIRD.  I3irdb  are  either  land-fowl  or  water-fowl. 
Thofe  that  are  brough;  up  in  cages,  require  that  fome 
care  (hould  be  taken  of  them  when  they  happen  to  be 
hurt,  or  fail  (1ck  ;  for  which  the  following  remedies 
may  be  ufed,  as  there  is  occaiion. 

For  thofe  that  ate  hurt,  gently  pull  off  the  fe.-thers 
from  the  place,  or  you  may  cut  them  oil';  and  fprcad- 
ing  a  villa  magna  plainer  upon  foft  leather,  apply  it 
thereto, 

'lo  bring  birds  to  an  appetite,  take  rhubarb,  agaric, 
aloe?,  fa  (Won,  cinnamon,  anile,  and  Ir.^ai  candy,  of 
each  a  drachm  ;  beat  all  theft  ingredients  together, and 
reduce  them  into  a  pow.de  ;  and  give  them  as  much  of 
tiii-.  powder  as  willlieupon  a  filver  penny,  in  a  pellet, 
at  night  :  and  this  will  make  them  cart  much. 

'o  purge  birds,  and  bring  them  to  a  itomach,  give 
them  two  pills  of  the  old  liquid  conferve  of  province 
,  of  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  pea, 

\Ye  proceed  next  to  the  ways-how  to  take  birds  that 
are  at  Urge :  there  is  a  way  of  intoxicating,  and  catch- 
ing them  with  your  hands;  in  order  to  which,  lake 
fome  lees  of  wine,  and  hemlock  juice,  and  having  tem- 


pered them  together,  let  fome  wheat,  for  tlie  fpace  of 

(  re  ni.;l,t,  be  lleepal  therein  ;  then  throwing  the  fame 
:i  phice  where  the  birds  rtlbrt  to  feed,  when  they 
eaten  thereof,  they  will  drop  down. 

Tl  <  re  :ire  various  w.iys  of  t.iking  birds  ;  one  of 
which  is  in  th.  night,  with  a  low-bell,  hand-net,  and 
light;  a  f port  ulc-d  in  plain  and  champaign  countries; 
allo  in  Ituobie  l;i-hU,  efpecially  that  of  wheat,  from 
the  middle  of  O.clober  to  the  end  of  M;;rc!i  ;  and  that 
alter  tliis  manner. 

At  night,  when  the  air  is  mild,  and  the  moon  does 
not  fiiine,  take  y< .ur  low-bell,  which  mull  be  of  a  deep 
: -;-.d  hollow  found,  ol  fuch  a  reafonable  fize  that  a  man 
may  carry  ft  conveniently  with  one  hand  ;  and  which 
toll  juft  as  a  fheep's  while  it  feed-.:  you  muit 
allo  have  a  box,  much  like  a  lai  in, -and  about 

a  foot  ard  a  half  fquare,  big  enough  for  two  or  three 
great  lights  to  be  let  in  it  ;  an  i  let  ill'"  box  be  lined 
with  tin,  and  one  fide  be  open,  to  call  forth  the  light: 
hx  this  box  to  y,our  bread  to  carry  before  you,  and  the 
light  will  carry  a  great  dilhmce  before  you,  very  broad, 
whereby  you  may  fee  any  thing  that  is  on  the  gr  -und, 
within  the  compafc  of  the  light,  and  confequemly  'lie 
birds  that  rooft  on  the  ground 

Aa  for  the  taking  them,  have  two  n-.en  with  you, 
one  on  each  fide;  but  a  little  afn.-r  you,  to  the  end 
they  may  not  be  within  the  rcfledion  of  the  iigh-  that 
the  lanthorn  or  box  c.i-««  fortl-  ;  and  .  ch  of  them  mult 
be  provided  with  a  hand- net  of  about  th  ee  or  four 
feet  iquar.-,  which  mull  be  iixt  to  a  long  Hick,  to  carry 
in  their  Hands  ;  fo  that  when  either  of  them  ees  any 
bird  on  his  luie,  he  may  lay  his  net  over  t:iem,  and  fo 
take  them  up)  making  as  little  noil'c  as  roffible  ;  anil 
they  mud  nor  be  over  hafty  in  rnr.iv.i'.c;  to  tane  them  up; 
but  let  him  that  carries  the  light  and  low-bell  be  the 
loiemolt,  for  fear  of  railing  oihers,  which  their  com- 
ing into  the  limits  of  the  light  may  occafion  ;  for  all  is 
dark,  except  where-  the  !:ght  carts  its  reflection. 

It  is  to  be  obferv.'d,  t,  ai  the  found  of  the  low  bell 
caufes  the  birds  to  lie  J  :fe  and  not  dare  to  ftir,  while 
you  put  your  nets  over  them  :  and  tiie  light  is  fo  terri- 
ble to  them,  that  it  amazes  them  ;  and  for  can, ion  you 
mull  ufe  a. i  inrigin..bk  filence,  lor  fear  of  raifing 
them. 

If  you  \vnuid  ;-,racl ife  'this  fport-by  yourfelf,  then 
carry  the  low-  1  in  me  hand,  as  before  direcl -d,  and 
in  the  other  a  hand-net,  .ihout  two  feet  bro.ul,  and 
ti-.r-f  f<  cr  long,  wi.h  a  h  Midle  to  it  :  vvhich  is  to  lay 
upo  you  fpy  them.  Some  like  thi>  way  bet- 

ter ihan  the  former. 

I  y  u  t:ike  a  companion,  you  may  have  a  fowling- 
piro. ,  to  the  end  that  if  you  efpy  a  hare,  the  better 
way  is  to  fhoot  it  :  for  it  is  hazardous  to  take  it  with  a 
net. 

Some  thei'e  are,  who  inftead  of  fixing  the  li^ht  to 
their  bread  r.s  aforefaid,  tie  the  !ow-bell  to  tiu-ir  girdle, 
by  a  llriiig  which  hangs  to  their  knees,  and  their  mo- 
tions caufe  the  bell  to  Itrike  ;  and  then  they  carry  the 
light  in  their  ha-.d,  extending  the  arm  before  them  ; 
but  the  h-mhi.rn,  or  box,  mud  not  be  fo  large  as  that 
which  you  fix  to  your  bread. 

Another  way  of  taking  fmall  birds,  is  by  bat-fowl- 
ing. 
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:he  fame  being  likewife  *  rijlit  cxercife;  by  which 

may  t:ike  all  (ens  of  I  h  great  and  final!, 

that  rood  not  only  on  the  ground,  but  on  fhrubs,  buflics, 

Torn  trees  an. I  the  like  places. 

The  depth  of  winter  U  the  bed  feafon  for  this  fport ; 
an<l  the  d.tiker  the  night,  and  the  colder  the  weather, 
ch  the  better,      ^ee  lJAT-Fo\vi 

:  take  great  and  fmall  fowl  by  night  in  cham- 

i  countries,    with  a  long    tramel-nct,    which  is 

'i  like  the  net  ufed  f  >r  the  low-bell,  both  for  (hape, 

bigncls,  and  mefh  :  for  which   fee  Plate  XVI.     This 

net  is  to  be  fpread  upon  the  ground,  and  let  the  nether 

or   further  end  thereof,  being   plumbed    with  feveral 

imets  of  lead,  lie  clofc  on  the  ground  ;  and  then 

bearing  up  the  former  end  by  the  fliength  of  men,  at 

the  two  roremoft  ends  only,  trail  it  along  the  ground  ; 

not  fufTering  the  end  which  is  borne  up  to  come  near 

it,  by  at  leaft  a  y.i 

Then  at  each  end  of  the  net  mud  be  carried  great 

blazing  light*  of  fire,  fuch  as  have  been  fpoken  of  be- 

1  by  the  lights  men  muft,  with   long  poles, 

•  iiey  go,  and   n  !c  under 

the  net5,  to  t.i  and  you  may  in  this  manner  go 

over  a  whole  corn  fidJ  or  other  cl  .«rr.p«ig:i  gic 
which  will  yield  both  pleafure  and  profit. 

There  are,  and   may  be,  more  ways  than  one  for 

ig  fmall  birds,  when  the  ground  h  cotered  w  th 

fnow ;  to  inftance  in  the  following  one;  fee  Plate  II. 

upon  a  place  in  your  yard  or  garden,  from 

u  may  fee  the  birds  about  twenty   or  thirty 

paces  from  fome  window  or  door,  from  whence  the 

bin:  ,    to   the  end  they  :  be 

lear  this  place  of  the  fnow,  to  the  breadth 

of  fix  or  feren  feet,  and  of  the  fame  length,  fo  as  to 

form  a  fquare,  as  reptefcntedby  the  lines  (),  1',  Q^,  R  : 

place  a  wooden  table,  or  door  in  the  middle,  as  at  A, 

-.  hich  you  muft  have  faflenr  it  the  fid- 

C,  I),   K,  I'ome  foull  pieces  of  pipe- (laves,  about  fix 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad  :  but  before  you 
them  en,  make  a  hole,  exceeding  the  thickricfs  of  the 
nail,  to  the  end  it  may  eafily  turn  about  each  n 

You  are,  under  the  four  ends  which  are  not  nailed, 
to  place  four  pieces  of  tile,  or  Hate,  to  hinder  them 
from  penctrati'ij;  into  the  ground,  ait  you  may  fee  at  F 
and  (>,  in  fcch  a  manner  that  the  table  may  not  b. 
ed,   but  with  the  Icjlt  jog  i.. 

r  little  flay,  in  the 

end  of  the  t.  -  irked  H,  in  order  to 

put  into  it  the  end  ftafi"  marked  I,  which  fhould   be 

•  broad,  and  the  other 

ought  to  reft  upon  a  piece  of  tile  or  that  the 

<Jo«<-  would  be  ready  to  fall 

towards  •  .  for  that  piece  of  •- 

.t-ardi  the  middle, 

rd,  whofe  other  c: 
i  to  the  window  or  door  M,  N,  defigncd  for 

•:t  fome  ftraw  upon  the  table  to  Corer 
it'le  ^Sotu  it: 
:oon  a*  tl  -y  little  birds  fee  the  i 

»,  ami  C'.>VTed  with  ftraw,  they   will  fly 

orn  about  the 


-•,  they  will  alfo  proceed  to  feed  upon  that  under  it  : 
you  muft  from  time  to  time  peep  through  fome  hole  in 
the  door,  or  leave  it  a  little  open,  and  when  you  find  the 
birds  have  got  under  the  machine,  pull  the  cord  M, 
h  will  draw  out  the  flick  I,  and  fo  the  table  will 
f;;!l  upon  the  birds,  which  you  muft  prcfently  feize, 
and  fet  your  machine  as  before. 

If  the  table  docs  not  fall  readily  enough,  but  fo  that 
the  birds  may  have  time  to  efcape,  and  if  it  be  not 
heavy  enough  of  itfelf,  yon  muft  lay  earth,  or  fome 
fuch  thing,  upon  it,  that  may  the  leaft  frighten  the 
birds  from  coming  near  it. 

Small  birds  may  be  taken  in  the  night-time,  with 
nets  ami  ficves  :  they  retire  in  the  winter  time  into 
coppice?,  hedges,  and  bufh.-s,  by  reafon  of  fevere  cold 
and  winds  which  incommode  them.  The  net  made 
ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  is  that  which  the  French  call  a 
carrelet,  represented  in  Plate  II.  Fig.  5. 

Take  two  poles,  A  B  C  D,  E  F  G  H,  let  them  he 
flraight,  and  light,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  ;  to  the  end 
the  net  may  be  lifted  up  high  enough  wherewith  to  take 
the  birds  :  tie  the  net  to  thcfc  two  pole?,  beginning 
with  the  two  corners,  at  the  two  fmall  ends  A,  F,  tie 
the  other  two  cor  n  can  toward 

the  two  thick  ends  of  the  poles,  I),  1  1,  fatten  pack- 
threads all  along  at  both  the  fides,  or  two  or  three 
places  ;  to  each  you  may  fee  marked  by  the  capital  .-.iid 
fmall  letters,  a  B,  b  C,'  F,  d.  There  muft  be  three 
ur  perfons  employe,!,  one  to  carry  the  net,  an- 
other to  carry  the  light,  and  a  third  a  long  pole. 

As  foon  in  the  night  as  you  have  got  to  the  pl.ire 

where  you  think  the  bird*  are  retired,  and  have  found 

a  good  bum,  or  kind  of  thicket,  the  net  muft  be  mi- 

nd pitched  where  it  mould  be,  and  exactly  to 

the  height  of  the  bum  :  and  it  muft  be  fo  ordered,  that 

:-cd  between  the  wind  and  the  l> 
it  is  the  inturc  of  all  bird-,  to  rooll  with  their  br. 

•ft  'he   v  :i  with  the  lighrc-.l 

:aud  behind  the  middle  of  the   net,  and 

ihird  mult  beat  the  bufhes  on    the  other   fide  of 

the  hedge,  and  drive  the  birds  towards  ihe  light  ;  he 

muft  lay  on  dourly  with  his  pole  ;  the  birds,  fuppofit.g 

make  toward*  the  light,  and  fo 
the  net,  become  a  prey  to  you:  w!:cn  you 

:n.iy  pitch  yi  ur  net  a^ain. 

In  great  r  >ufhe* 

grow,    hir.k  ufuallrroclt;   and  there  much  £j;rc  . 
•f 


•y  or  thirty  dor  en   of  bird= 
been  taken  in  one  i 

-•  i-  fo  much  the  better  when  the  weather 

may  divert  yourfelf  from  .September  to  A;  ri!, 

i  of  birds  in  tl.c  mij>  lc  of  a  f 
and  make  ufe  of  the  following  < 

:i  a  place  ill  ?.  r'.y  i-i  t!  c 

.  remote  ftom  tall  irces  and  Lc<'-..  ;  v, 
flick  in  the  ground  three  cr  four  br.  coppice 

If.  Fig.  6,  five  or  fix   i.-tt 

big'  ;  i  of  them,  that   they 

!  rm  like  >  or 

three  bulhcs  of  black-thorn,  as  C,  1),  let  them  be  a* 

Ci  thick 
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thick  and  clofe  as  may  be,  and  place  them  on  the  top 
of  the  coppice  branches,  where  y;  u  mull  make  them 
fafl  :  provide  yourfelf  with  four  or  five  dozen  of  fmall 
lime  twigs,  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  ,is  flender  as  can 
V>e  got:  glew  them  all  along,  within  two  inches  of  the 
thick  end,  which  mud  be  cleft  with  a  knife:  place 
them  near,  and  upon  the  hedpe,  and  let  them  be  kept 
up  by  placing  the  cleft  end  (lightly  upon  the  point  of 
the  thorns,  and  let  the  middle  be  borne  up  a  little  with 
fome  other  higher  thorn,  fo  that  they  may  Hand  (loping, 
without  touching  one  another  :  ranging  them  all  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  a  bird  cannot  light  upon  the  hedge 
without  being  entangled.  See  Plate  II.  Fig.  6. 

You  fhould  always  have  a  bird  of  the  fame  fort  you 
defign  to  catch,  and  bring  him  up  in  a  fmall  cage  that 
is  light  and  portable:  fhefe  cages  mud  be  •placed  upon 
fmall  forked  (licks,  as  K,  G,  ten  inches  from  the 
ground,  (luck  on  one  lide  the  artificial  hedge,  or  bufli, 
at  a  fathom's  diflance  ;  after  which  retire  thirty  paces 
towards  S,  where  you  are  to  (lick  two  or  three  leaved 
branches  in  the  ground,  which  may  ferve  for  a  lodge, 
or  (land,  to  hide  yourfelf. 

When  you  have  tak.n  three  or  four  birds  of  any 
fort,  you  muft  make  ufe  of  a  device  reprefented  by 
Fig.  4 :  take  a  fmall  (lick,  I,  H,  two  feet  long,  and 
fix  it  quite  upright  in  the  ground/  at  the  diflance  of 
about  two  fathoms  from  the  tree  ;  f  jften  a  fmall  pack- 
thread to  the  end  I,  which  muft  be  on  a  fmall  forked 
flick,  L  M,  two  feet  high,  and  fix  it  in  the  ground, 
four  fathoms  diftant  from  the  other,  I  H  :  let  the  end 
cf  it  be  conveyed  to  your  (land,  then  tie  the  birds  you 
Iiave  taken,  by  the  legs,  to  that  packthread,  between 
the  ftick  I  H,  and  the  forked  one  L  M  :  the  letters  N, 
O,  P,  Q,  R,  reprefent  them  to  you :  the  thread  made 
ul'e  of  for  this  purpofe,  mufl  be  two  feet  long,  and  fo 
flick,  that  the  bird  may  (land  upon  the  ground.  This 
done,  retire  to  your  (land  ;  and  when  you  fee  fome 
birds  fly,  pull  your  packthread  S,  and  the  birds  that  are 
tied  will  fly,  by  which  means  you  may  take  a  great 
many  birds ;  for  thofe  that  hover  in  the  air  perceiving 
the  others  fly,  will  imagine  they  feed  there,  which 
will  bring  them  down,  and  they  will  light  upon  the 
lime  twigs ;  from  which  you  may  take  them  without 
any  difficulty. 

As  foon  as  the  fmall  birds  have  done  with  their 
nefts,  which  will  be  about  the  end  of  July,  you  may 
take  them  in  great  numbers,  when  they  go  to  drink 
along  rivulets,  about  fprings,  ditches,  and  pools,  in 
the  fields  and  woods.  See  Plate  II.  Fig.  7. 

Suppofe  the  place  marked  with  the  Utter  A,  fhould 
be  the  middle  of  a  ditch,  or  pool  full  of  water,  where 
the  birds  come  to  drirk,  make  choice  of  a  bank  where 
the  fun  comes  but  little,  as  at  B:  remove  every  thing 
that  may  obftriift  the  birds  to  come  eafily  at  the  water; 
t.ike  fcveral  fmall  lime  twigs,  a  foot  long,  which  you 
mull  lime  over,  tp  within  two  inches  of  the  thickeft 
end,  which  muft  be  (harp-pointed,  in  order  to  fix  them 
in  a  row  along  the  bank  B,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  irmy  all  lie  within  two 'fingers  breadth  of  the 
ground  :  they  muft  not  touch  one  another  ;-when  you 
have  enclofed  this  bank,  cut  fome  fmall  boughs  or 
herbs,  all  which  place  round  the  waters  at  the  fides 


marked  C,  L,  Y,  where  the  birds  might  drink,  and 
this  will  oblige  them  to  throw  thernfelves  where  the 
lime-twigs  are,  which  they  cannot  difcern,  and  leavo 
no  places  uncovered  round  the  water,  where  the  birds 
may  drink,  but  that  at  B :  then  retiring  to  your  (land 
to  conceal  yourfelf,  but  fo  as  that  you  may  fee  all  your 
lime-twigs,  and  when  any  thing  is  cstched,  hallen  to 
take  it  away  and  replace  the  lime-flicks,  where  there 
is  occafion.  But  as  the  birds  which  come  to  drink, 
confider  the  place  where  they  are  to  alight  for  it,  for 
they  do  it  not  at  once,  but  reft  upon  fome  tall  trees,  if 
there  be  any,  or  on  the  tops  of  bulhes,  and  after  they 
have  been  there  fome  time,  get  to  fome  lower  branches, 
and  a  little  after  alight  on  the  ground  ;  in  this  cafe  you 
muft  have  three  or  four  great  boughs  like  thofe  repre- 
fented at  the  fide  Y,  whi  :b  y.'u  ire  to  pitch  in  the 
ground  at  the  beft  place  of  accefj  to  the  dirch,  about  a 
fathom  diftant  from  the  water  :  take  oft"  the  branches 
from  the  middle,  to  near  the  top,  and  let  the  dif- 
branched  part  be  (loping  toward  the  water  ;  to  the  end 
you  make  notches  therein  with  a  knife,  at  three  lingers 
diftant  from  each  other,  in  order  to  put  in  feveral 
fmall  lime  twigs,  as  you  fee  by  the  cut;  you  mull  lay 
them  within  two  fingers  breadth  of  the  branch,  and  fo 
difpofe  them  in  refpecl  to  one  another,  that  no  bird 
which  comes  to  alight  thereon  can  efcape  being  entan- 
gled :  it  is  certain  if  you  take  fix  dozen  of  birds,  as 
well  on  the  boughs  as  on  the  ground,  you  will  catch 
two  thirds  on  the  branches  at  Y.  See  Plate  II.  Fig.  7. 

The  time  for  this  fport  is  from  two  in  the  morning 
till  evening,  half  an  hour  before  fun-fet ;  but  the  belt 
time  is  from  about  ten  to  eleven,  and  from  two  to 
three;  and  laftly,  an  hour  and  a  half  before  fun-fet, 
wheri  they  approach  to  the  watering-place  in  flocks, 
becaufe  the  hour  prefles  them  to  retire  to  rood. 

The  beft  feafon  for  this  diverfion,  is  when  the  wea- 
ther is  hotteft  ;  you  muft  not  follow  it  when  it  rains, 
nor  even  when  the  morning  dew  fails,  becaufe  the 
birds  then  fatisfy  thernfelves  with  the  water  they  find 
on  the  leaves  of  trees,  neither  wi'l  it  be  to  any  pur- 
pofe to  purfue  the  fport  when  the  water  after  great 
rains  lies  in  fome  places  on  the  ground  :  it  muft  (irft 
dry  up,  or  elfe  you  will  lofe  your  labour. — It  may  be 
added  here,  that  bird  is  the  technical  term  for  a  par- 
tridge. No  game-keeper  ever  faid  he  had  killed  a  brace 
of  partridge,  or  found  a  covey  of  partridge  ;  he  would 
fay  birds  in  bpth  cafes. 

Large,  as  well  as  fmall  birds,  arc  taken  at  fuch  wa- 
tering places.  See  LOW-BELL  and  PJTFALL. 

BIRDLIME,  ftuft"  prepared  after  different  ways: 
the  cim;non  method  is  to  peel  a  good  quantity  of  hoHy 
bark  about  Midfummer,  fill  a  vefiv;!  with  it,  put  fpring 
water  to  it,  boil  it  rill  the  gray  and  white  bark  aitfe 
from  the  green,  which  will  require  twelve  hours  boil- 
ing; then  take  it  oft"  the  fire,  drain  the  water  well  from 
it,  feparate  the  barks,  lay  the  green  bark  on  the  ground 
in  fome  cool  cellar,  covered  with  any  green  rank  weeds, 
fuch  as  dock-thiftles,  hemlock,  &c.  to  a  good  thick- 
nefs;  let  it  lie  fo  fourteen  days,  by  which  time  ii  will 
become  a  perfect  mucilage  ;  then  pound  it  well  in  a 
(lone  mortar,  till  it  become  a  tough  pafte,  and  that 
none  of  the  bark  be  difcernible ;  you  then  wafh  it  well 

in 
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in  fome  running  flream,  as  long  as  you  perceive  the 

•  motes  in  it:  then  put   it  ii.to  ?.n  earthen  pot  to 

-nr,  fcum  it  for  four  or  five  day-,  as  often  as  any 

:vl  when  no  more  comes,  change  it  into 

ih  earthen  vf  t  for   ufe   in  this 

•:e  what  o  ou  think  fit,  rut  it  into 

'   i  third  p  or  goofe 

i'e  to  it,    .«.  .roil  of  walnuts,  which  is 

••  them  on  a  qentle  fire,  and   llir  it 

.iiifhed. 

'event  froil  :  take  a  quartt  r  of  as  much  oil  of 
•n  as  you  do  goofe  greafc,  and  no  cold  will 
r:  the  it  i,  herriis  of  the 

tree,  hca-  lie  fame  manner,  and  mix  it 

with  nut  oil,  an  ounc^  ?o  a  pound  of  lime,  and  ta 
it  from  t '  ounce  of  turpcnti.c,  w: 

q  .  a 

IT  arc  brought  from  Da- 
ma1  ofed  to  be  made  of  fcbeftens,  becaufe  we 
.M  the  kernels;  but  ir  is  fubjett  to  froft, 
r  of  wet,  anJ  u ill  not  hft  above  a  year  or  two 

• 

ill  fcent :  :  the 

bark  of  o  .^ -faring  fhrubf,  will  make 

'M<  is  any. 

.RD!  1ME. 

cold,  take  your  rods,  and  warm 

them  a  1.  t!e  over  the  fire  j  then  take  your  hmc,  und 
wind  it  about  the  top  of  your  rods,  then  draw  your  rods 
-i:'  i:-  Y'  one  from  another,  and  clofe  them  again, 
tint.  ;tid   working  them  together,  tiil   by 

fm-  upon  another,  you  have  equally  beftowed 

..cH  rod  a  quantity  of  lime. 

If  you  lime  j  ,  do  it  when  the  lime  is  very 

hot,  and  .it  the  thmnelt,  befmearing  »!K-  ftrings  on  all 
,  by  folding  them  together,  and  unfolding  them 
again. 

If  you  lime  ftraws,  it  muft  be  done  likewifr  when 
the  lime  is  very  i  a  great  quantity  together, 

as  rr.any  as  you  can   well  grafp  in  your  hand,  totting 
an<!  :  "e  till  they  are  all  be- 

fmrarrd,  every  Hr^w  having    its   due    proportion 
lune  ;  having  fo  done,  put  them  up  in  cafes  of  leather 

"•ft  way  of  making  water  BIRDLIME,  it  the 

•  quintity   you  think    fit   of  the   ftrongrft 
b  rl'i..'C  voi.  waft)  it  as  l"ry  in 

fpring    wrt-cr,  lill  you  tinil    it    very    pl<able,  and  the 
hai  vcd  ;  then   beat    >ut   the    ••• 

.•  woli,  till  you  cannot  pcrcr ive  a  drop  to 
app'     .          i    dry  it    weli;  after  thin,  put   it  into  an 

«-ith   it   capcn'<  g-cafe   un- 
;  run,   th- 

bell 

rur- 

ntt, 

ro  every  rKini.d  of  (Irong  bird- 

li*  -Vd  them,  boil  all  gently  over  t» 

fm.i  from  the 

at  any  tin-i:  >.  n  har<*  occa- 
.1  (o  ulc  it,  w..-  '  anoint  ycur  twig-  or  flraws, 


or  any  other  fmall  things,  and  no  water  will  take  away 
the  flrenpth  thereof. 

this  fort  of  lime  ii  belt,  efpecially  for  fnipes  and 
fieldfare*. 

Of  taking  fmxll  Bl  RD<  wiiVA  ufe  Htdges  and  Bujbet,  with 
Lime-  twigs. 

The  great  lime  bufh  is  bell  for  tliis  ufe,  which  you 
muft  tatc  after  ti-is  manner  .  cut  down  the  main  branch 
or  bougli  of  any  buQiy  tree,  whofe  branch  and  twigs 
are  long,  thick,  fmooth,  and  Itraight,  without  cither 
pricks  or  knots,  of  which  the  willow  or  birch  tree  are 
the  bcft  {  when  you  have  pickt  it  and  trimmed  it  from 
all  fuperfluitie*,  making  the  t*igs  neat  and  clean,  then 
take  the  bcft  biidlimr,  well  mixed  and  >vrought  toge- 
ther with  goofcgreafe,  ore  -.iK.-,  wliich  being 
warmed,  lime  every  twig  therewith  within  four  finger* 
of  tUc  bottom. 

The  body  from  whence  the  branches  have  their  rife 
muft  be  untouched  with  lime. 

Be  fure  y»m  iub  your  twigs  with  too  much 

lime,  for  that   will  give  diftalte  to  the  birds  yet  let 
none  want  its  proportion,  or  have  any  part  left  bare 
which  ojght  to  be  touched,  for  as  tou  much  wi'l  deter 
them  from  coming,  fo  too  little  will  no:  hold  ihcin 
when  they  aic  then        II    .  ::ig  fo  done,  place  your  bulh 
in  fomc  quickfct  or  dead  hedge  near  unto  towns  > 
back  yards,  old  houfes  or  the  like ;  for  thefe  an- 
refort  of  fm.ill  birds  in  the  fpring  time  :  in  the  fummcr 
and  harvclt,  in  groves,  bullies,  or  white-thorn1  tr 
quickfet  hedges  near  corn  fields,  fruit  trees,  flax  and 
hemp  lands :  and  in  the  winter  about  houfes  hovels, 
barns,  ftacks,or  thofe  places  where  ftand  ricks  of  corn, 
or  fcattercd  chaff,  &c. 

A:,  near  as  you  can  to  any  of  thofc  hnunts  plant  your 
lime  bulh,  .in. I  pi  ice  yourfclf  alfo  at  a  convi-niciu  di- 
ftance  U1  :itating  with  your  mou'h  k'verat 

notes  of  birds,  which  you  mull  learn  by  I'rcr.iien'  pr.ic- 

ihe  fields  for  tdj'  purpofc  very  often, 
fervinjr  the  \  .  •  ids'  founds,  cfpe<.: 

.is  they  call  one  another  by. 

uv.;  b.-en  fj  expert,  hsrein,    that  thry   co:i'.l 
imitate  the  note*  of  twenty  i  :  sof  birds  at  le.ift, 

by  which  thry  In  one 

th  rein. 

in  it  by  you-  in^uftry. 
buy  »  good  hird-ca'.l,  of  u-hiil. 

elf^rfb  ne  made;  fomc  of  woo 
fome  of  cane  and  the  lik«r. 

Having  learnt  firft  IKUV  to  ufe  this  ca'T,  you   fhould 
fit  and  call  the  birds  unto  you,  and  .is  any  olV 
on  vour  bu(h,  ftcp  not  out  unto  them  till  hem 

fuf!icirm!y  enr^nglrd  ;  neither  is  it  rrqjilire  t 
every  fmgle  bird,  but  let  them  alone  till  more  comr, 
for  the  fluttering  is  a*  good  as  a  ftalc  to  entice  tin 

cxercife  you  may  ufc  from   fun-nfing  till  te'i 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  one  till  almoil  fun- 

may   take   fmall  birds  only  with  lime  t 
without  the  bufh. 

n  two  hundred  ort'-.ree  luindred  fmall 

•  of  rufhes,  and  nbou'  three  inches 

long,  a:id  luvo  gone  with  them  into  a  field  where  there 
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were  hemp  cocks:  upon  the  tops  of  'wif  a  f-ore  ly 
ail  round  together,  they  have   duck,  their   twins,  and 
then  have  pone  and  beat  thnt  fit-Id,  or   t1  tfa  it, 

uiiere  they  fuvany  birds,  and  commonly  in  fu  eh  field* 
there  are  infinite  numbers  of  linnets  and  green-birds, 
which  are  groat  lover*  of  hemp-! 

And  they  flving  in  fuch  vaft  flo  Us,  they  have  caught 
at  one  fall  ui  them  upon  the  cock?,  eight  dozen  -it  a  time. 

But  to  return,  there  is  .-mother  way  of  taking  birds, 
with  lime  twigs,  by  placing  near  them  a  dale  or  two 
made  of  living  bats,  placing  them  aloft  that  they  may 
be  vifible  to  the  lv.;  "'ho  will  no  fooner 

be  perceived,  but  •!  wih  coine  and  gaze,  w<"i- 

dering  at  the  flrangtncfs  of  the  fight,  and  havir^  no 
other  convenient  lighting  place  but  where  the  lime- 
twigs  are,  you  may  take  wh.it  number  you  like  of  them. 
But  the  owl  is  a  f.:r  better  dale  than  the  bat,  b.-'mp;  big- 
ger and  more  eafily  to  be  perceived  ;  b;fidts,  h;:  is  ne- 
ver feen  abroad,  but  lie  is  followed  and  perfecuted  by 
all  the  birds  that  are  near. 

If  you  have  not  a  living  bat  or  owl,  their  (kins  will 
ferve  as  well,  fluffed,  and  will  lall  yoj  twenty  years  ; 
there  are  fome  have  ufed  an  owl  cut  in  wood  and  natu- 
rally painted,  with  great  fuccef?. 

Anstber  Method  of  taking  all  Manner  of f mall  BIRDS  iv':tl 
BIRDLIME. 

In  cold  weather,  that  is  in  froft  or  (now,  all  forts  of 
fmall  birds  gather  together  in  flocks,  as  larics,  chai- 
finches,  linnets,  gold-finches,  yellow-hammers,  bunt- 
ings, fparrows,  &e. 

All  thefe,  except  the  lark,  perch  on  trees  or  bufhes, 
as  well  as  feed  on  the  ground.  , 

If  they  refort  about  you:  houfe,  or  adjacent  rich's, 
then  ufe  birdlime  that  is  well  prepared  and  not  too  old; 
which  order  after  the  following  manner : 

Put  the  birdlime  into  an  earthen  did),  adding  to  it 
fome  frelh  lard  or  capon'<  greafe,  putting  one  ounce  of 
either  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  birdlime,  then  fetting 
it  over  the  fire,  melt  it  gently  together  ;  but  you  man 
be  fure  nut  to  let  it  boil,  which  would  take  away  the 
ftrength  of  the  birdlime  and  fpoil  it. 

It  being  thus  prepared,  and  you  being  furnifhed  with 
a  quantity  of  wheat  ears;  cut  the  draw  about  a  foot 
long  befulcs  the  ears,  and  !ime  them  for  about  fix  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ears  to  the  middle  of  the  ftraw  ; 
the  lime  bein^  warmed  that  it  may  run  the  thinner  upon 
the  ftraw,  and-  therefore  be  the  lefs  discernible,  and 
liable  to  be  fufpedted  by  the  birds. 

i  hen  go  into  the  field,  carrying  with  you  a  bag  of 
chaff,  and  threflvd  ears,  which  fcatter  around  for  the 
compafs  of  twenty  yards  in  width  (this  will  be  bell  in 
afnowy  feafon),  then  Ititk  up  the  limed  draws  with  the 
ears  leaning,  or  at  the  ends  touching  the  ground,  then 
retire  from  die  place,  and  traveife  tiie  ground  all  round 
about ;  and  by  that  mean  .  you  t'.ifturb  the  birds  in  their 
other  hattats,  and  they  will  fly  to  the  place  where  the 
chaff,  &c.  has  been  fcattered,  and  the  liuied  dr.tws  let 
up,  and  by  pecking  at  li.e  car*' of  corn,  aiv:  fmi'.ing  tlr.it 
they  Hick  upon  them,  they  will  (traight- way  mount  up 
from  the  canh,  and  in  'heir  flight  the  birdlimed  draws 
lying  urder  their  wings,  wtllcaufe  them  to  fall,  and  not 
being  able  to  difengage  iliciuiclvus  irom  the  ftraw,  may 
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he  taken  with  cafe.  You  muft  not  go  r.nti  take  them  up 
when  y<ju  fee  five  or  iix  entangled,  for  tli.it  m.iy  pre- 
vent you  from  faking  as  many  dozen  ;>t  a  time. 

If  the  birds  that  fall,  where  vour  limed  draws  are,. 
,rkc,  do  not  go  ne-.r  ihem  till  they  rife  of  tlr.  m- 
feives  and  fly  in  great  flocks  ;  by  this  nieihoc  fome  have 
caught  five  or  fix  dozen  at  a  time. 

Some  of  thef'.-  Itrjws  may  be  hid  nearer  horns,  for 
taking  finches,  fparrows,  yellow-liammers,  &c.  w1 
rcf>rt  near  to  houfes,  and  frequent  barn-doors;   where 
they  may  be  eafily  taken  by  the  foregoing  method. 

Having  performed  this  in  the  morning,  take  away 
all  the  limed  ears,  that  fo  the  birds  may  feed  boldly, 
and  not  be  didurbed  or  frighted  againft  next  mon>ii;g, 
and  in  the  afternoon  bait  the  ftme  pi.  ;  ieih 

chaff  and  cars  of  corn,  and  let  them  r-;i  till  the  next 
morning;  and  then  having  duck  up  ireih  limed  wheat- 
ears,  repeat  yoi:r  morning  birding  recreation. 

BJSHOLMNG;  a  term  amons;d  hoHe-courfers,  which 
they  uf;  for  thofe  lb;>iiii!ication*  they  praclife  to  make 
an  old  horle  appear  young,  and  a  ban  one  good,  &c. 

BI'L  CM,  if  the  grow  not  proud  f;>  foon  as  you  would 
have  her,  (he  may  be  made  fo,  by  taking  two  heads  of 
garlic,  half  a  caitm's  Hone,  the  juice  of  credit,  and 
about  twelve  Spanifh  flies  or  can-.harides,  all  which  boil 
t.  getheri*  a  pipkin  which  holds  a  pint,  with  fome  mut- 
ton, and  make  broth  thereof;  give  her  f  >me  twice  or 
thrice,  and  die  will  infallibly  grow  proud  :  the  fame  pot- 
tage given  to  a  dog  will  make  him  defirous  of  copulation. 

Again,  when  die  is  lined  and  with  puppy,  you  muft 
not  let  her  hunt,  for  that  will  make  her  call  her  whelps, 
but  let  her  walk  up  and  down  the  houie  and  court  un- 
confined,  and  never  lock  her  up  in  her  kennel,  for  (he 
is  then  impatient  for  food,  and  therefore  you  muft  make 
her  fome  broth  once  a  day. 

If  you  will  fpay  your  bitch,  it  muft  be  done  before 
ever  die  has  a  litter  of  whelps,  and  in  fpayingher,  t.ike 
not  out  all  the  roots  or  ftrings  of  the  veins,  for  in  fo 
doing  it  will  much  prejudice  her  reins,  and  hinder  her 
fwiftnefs  ever  after;  whereas  by  leaving  ft. me  behind 
it  will  make  her  much  ftronger  and  more  hardy  ;  but 
whatever  you  do,  fpay  her  not  when  (he  is  proud,  fur 
that  will  endanger  her  life,  but  it  may  be  done  fifteen 
days  after ;  though  the  bed  time  of  all  is  when  the 
whelps  are  diaped  within  her. 

For  the  reft.     8ee  DOGS,  and  cJ:nfi"g  of  them. 

BITf,  or  Ho-vSE-uiTT,  in  general,  (ignilics  the 
whole  machine  of  all  the  iron  appurtenances  of  a  bri- 
dle ;  as  the  bitt  mouth,  the  branches,  the  curb,  the  fe- 
vil-holes,  the  tranchefil,  and  the  crofs  chains  :  but  it 
often  figniries  only  the  bitt-mouth  in  particular. 

BITT-MOUTH,  is  a  piece  of  iron  forged  feveral 
ways,  in  order  to  be  put  into  a  horfe's  mouth,  to  keep 
it  in  fubjection. 

Of  tliefebitt-mouths,  fome  are  (ingle  cannon  mouths, 
fome  are  cannon  mouths  with  an  upfet,  or  mounting 
liberty;  fome  fcatch  mouths,  fome  m  uilis  after  the 
form  of  a  barge,  fome  with  two  long  turning  >-!;\t->, 
and  feveral  other  forts  ;  all  with  dhltient  liberties  for 
the  tongue,  or  without  liberty. 

But  all  tuft-mouths  ought  dill  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  mouth  of  the  horfe,  according  as  it  is  more  or  lefs 
cloven  and  wide,  or  more  or  lefs  fcnfible  and  tender; 

according 
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according  as  the  tongue  and  lips  are  higher  or  flatter, 
and  as  the  paUte  is  more  or  lef'  flrmy  ;  obferving  with 
i  :hc  horfc  be  old,  the  palue  will  always  have 
but  iittle  flelh  upon  it. 

t  mouth  all  of  a  piece,  wi'hout  a  joint  in  the 
led  by  the  French,  a  bitt  that  preffcs  de 

•    iJARS. 

i'S  :  the  iron  which  is  put  into  a  horfe's  mouth, 

:led  a  bitt,  or  bitt-mouth;  in  the  middle  whereof 

there  it  always  an  arched  fpace,  for  the  ;•  i  the 

tongue  ;  which  is  called  the  liberty.      It  is  the  opinion 

of  the  duke  <  :  :!e,  that  as  little  iron  a*  poflible, 

Jhould  b«  put  in  o  a  h  >rk's  mouth:  and  we  felitom  ufe 

any  other  tiu-  moutlis  jorited  in  the 

ar.nnn  with  a  fa  ( -mouth,  and  cannon  with  a 

port-mouth,  < 

As  for  the  bit:*  in  ufc,  t'clidc   the  fnaffle,  or  frn.ill 
watering  but,  there  is  ihc  cannon-mouth  jointed  in  the 

j  horlc's  mouth  v» 

i ;  and  though  the  tongue  fuft..i  hole 

ible  as  the  bars }  which 

•j  feel  its  preffure  through  the 

...:•:..       y  obey  the  lead  motion  of  the  rider'* 

bar 

towards  the  ends  fixed  to  the  branches, 
the  gc;i:  .  -   Irtould  nuke  ufe  of  this 

mouth  «o  a  h  £  as  ue  can^  that   i-,  if  with  a 

fimpie  i  '  •  :rom  a  horfe  all  the 

_•,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 

i  of  all. 

on  with  a  •  one  piece,  and 

only  kiicctt  in  .  e  tongue  freedom. 

mouths  •  '<  or  brat 

<-caufe  it 
t  dea.'cr.. 

re  rude.  uld 

be  a  I'-r'e  more  forwir  re  play  to  the 

r  on  the 
gum  .        i  upon  their  very  ridges. 

n-mouth 
the  :  .  .•»'$  neck 

.ere- 
-  mouth  i  work  its 

luiTcr  tl>'  it  I          •  r  at,  and  reft 

upon,  !  which  will  make  him   f<>  much  the 

•th,    is  a  cannon,    with  a-i  up 
for  a  In 

•  the 

•  :  and  becaufe  tl,- 
It    w 

.    >f  well  i' 
r  hurt  a  i 

-"•rty, 

is  r  v  to 

one 
truof  a  *..  ,uth 


to  which  -he  branches  are  fattened,   if  not  well  riveted* 
are  fubje£l  to  flip;  but  the  ends  of  a  fcaich- mouth  can 

-  fni!,  becaufe   of  their   b<_ii:g   over  lapped  ;  and 

much  more  fecure  for  vicious  and  ill-natured 
horfes. 

Mr.  Pignatel's  cannon-mouth  with  the  liberty,  is 
pr.-per  for  a  horfc  with  a  large  tongue  and  roui.d  bars, 
as  being  only  fupported  a  little  by  his  lips.  Care  fliould 
be  had,  never  to  work  a  ho-ie  with  OIK-  rein,  ;is  long  as 
he  has  one  of  thefe  bitt-mouths.  1  he  defiription 
William  Hope  gives  of  this  bitt  i«,  that  it  has  a  gen- 
tle falling  and  moving  up  and  down  ;  and  the  liberty 
fo  low  as  not  to  hurt  the  horfe's  mouth;  and  certainly 
the  bed  bitt  for  horfes  that  have  any  thing  of  a  big 

ue. 

me  are  of  opinion,  that  the  bed  way  to  fit  a  horfe 
cx-iclly  with  a"  bitt,  is  to  have  a  great  many  bitts  by 
them  and  change  till  they  hit  the  ri^ht  ;  but  at  t  rft, 

;re  to  let  him  have  a  gentle  onev  and  be  ri/htly 
lodged  in  his  mouth,  f  to  frample  his  lips,  or 

to  rclt  upon  his  tulhcs  :  then  let  him  be  mounted,  .uul 
pul  ed  two  or  three  deps  back;  whereby  you  will  know 
if  his  hejd  be  firm,  if  he  performs  frankly,  or  only 
obey*  with  rcluclunry  j  that  fo  you  may  give  him  an- 
other bitt,  which  i..  iiis  cotUeiu.  If  he  inclines 
to  c  .  .  you  are  not  to  give  a  liberty  for  thr 
'.i  will  rife  too  high  ;  for  that  by  tickling 

.ilate,  would  bring  his  head  down  between  hi- 1 

,  that  large  curbs,  if  they  be  round,  are  al  • 

•  eentlc. 

IN   \  !!•>  'SR;  the  Curc-£ 

T.ike    of   cilamine  quenched  in   \\hite  wine,    two 

'ims,  one    ounce  of  the  juice  of  houfe!e<k,  two 

ounces  of  the  feed  of  mallow-,  and  one  ounce  of  Venice 

treacle ;  make  the  whole  up  inro  bai.  I  as  wal- 

.  and  give  them  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  ot  Cilad  oil : 

at  ;': 

row  .imped  ami  mr  .  on- 

-;.  :-nii  it  w  ill  have  its  i. 

in  fhcep  ;   ihc  Cure  — 

Simmer  over  a  gentle  fire,  in  lull  a  pi  a  vira>, 

a  fmall  handful  01  :  ie  ind   the  like  qi 

fmai  •  to  the  wnuim. 

the  -o  the  ihcc  p  to  drink. 

.:iej  a  Rein<-<ly  — 
i.dt  in  a  pint  of  11111/4  urine 

and  a  little  foot;  b'-ut  tl.cl  :,  of 

therewith  .  ,•  oit 

•  tc,  anil  b<-es-wajt, 
give  •  L-  verjuice  wjrm  to  drink. 

of  a  bird  of  the  heron- k'nd  ; 
•i^'lilii,  butterliurnp,  and  mire-drum.     It  buil- 

!iich  ;ue  routiiiilh, 
.  wounded  atul  going  to 

bet.-      .  •          . 'ttfon's  eyes,  and  ou^ln  carefully 

to> 

lil  :,   or  COAI.-BI  ACK,  is  the  colour  of 

a  horic  i.  a   deep,  ihiiuug    .     !    lively    ll.irl.. 

,  are  acc<  -id,  hut   tlnfe 

a  wlate  to',  t  or  white  (pots  in  thtir  forehead,  arc 

. 

-li;  -.nowo  by  all  petfons. 

She 
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She  makes  her  ned  many  time*  when  the  woods  arc 
full  of  fnow,  whiih  happens  very  often  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March;  and  builds  it  upon  the  dumps  of  trees, 
by  ditch  tides,  or  in  a  thick  hedge  ;  being  at  no  cer- 
t..ir.:y,  like  other  birds:  the  outlide  of  her  neft  is  made 
with  dry  grafs  and  mo.f-,  and  little  dry  dicks  and  roots 
of  trees;  and  (he  daubs  all  the  ir.fide  with  a  kind  of 
ciayey  earth;  fafhioning  it  fo  round,  anil  forming  it  fo 
lundfome  and  fmoo'.h,  that  a  ma:i  cannot  mend  it. 

'Jfliey  breed  three  or  four  tinv:,  .1  \v.u,  according  as 
they  l'>l:-  their  neds,  for  if  their  nelts  are  tak-.-n  away, 
t'ney  breed  the  fooner  ;  the  your.g  ones  are  brought  up 

ilmoft  any  meat  whatfoever. 

This  bird  (ings  aboul  three  months  in  the  year,  or 
four  at  mod,  though  his  Cong  is  worth  nothing  ;  bucii" 
he  be  taught  to  whidlc,  he  is  of  (onie  vnl-e,  it  being 
very  loud,  though  coarfe  ;  fo  that  he  is  fit  for  a  large 
place,  not  a  chamber. 

When  black-birds,  thrufhes,  &c.  are  taken  old  and 
wild,  and  are  to  be  tamed,  mix  fome  of  their  kind 
among  them,  putting  them  into  cages  of  three  or  four 
yards  fquare,  in  which  place  divers  troughs,  filled,  fome 
win  hav/1-,  fome  with  hemp-feed,  ami  fome  with  wa- 
ter; fo  that  the  tame  teaching  the  wild  to  e-it,  and  the 
wild  finding  fuch  a  change,  and  alteration  of  f;.od,  it 
vi:l,  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  make  iliem  grow  very 
fat,  and  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen. 
BLACK  GAME.  See  Grous. 
BLACK-LEGS,  a  name  given  in  Lincolnfliire  to  a 
dileafe  frequent  among  calves  and  (beep,  which  in  many 
parts  of  England  is  called  the  dropfy  or  puffing  up  of  the 
Ikin.  It  is  a  kind  of  jelly  that  fettles  in  their  legs  and 
neck,  r.nd  proceeds  from  too  great  a  degree  of  moidure 
in  their  food,  whi-.-h  fretting  between  the  fkin  and  fledi, 
cannot  be  evacuated  by  perfpiration,  and  fo  corrupting, 
caufes  the  rot. — To  cine  which,  clip  oft"  the  wool  near 
the  fwelled  part,  and  (lit  the  (kin  about  an  inch  ;  then 
dip  a  tent  of  linen  in  oil  of  fpike,  and  put  it  in  ;  this 
being  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  will  draw  the  whole  of 
the  water  away.  1  his  done,  deep  an  ounce  of  regulus 
of  antimony  in  a  pint  of  ale,  with  a  little  fpice  called 
grains,  and  fome  brown  fugar,  of  which,  give  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  each  morning  as  warm  as  convenient. — It 
may  be  added,  that  Black-legs^  in  the  fpon .'man's  ian- 
means  tliofe  perfons  who  frequent  horfe-races, 
"or  the  purpofe  of  taking  unfair  advantages  of  the  un- 
flulful  and  unwary. 

Bi  ADIJI.H  ANGLING,  is  as  much  for  diverfion  as  ufe. 

It  is  ^tneially  prattife -\  in  large  ponds,  with   an  ox's 

r,  and  a  bait  fixed  on  an  armed  hook,   or  a  fnap- 

hook.  The  quick  rifing  of  the  bladder  after  it  has  been 

'•  under  water,  never  fails  to  drikt  the  fifh  as  ef- 

ii  eh. .illy  as  a  rod  ;  and  let  him  druggie  as  mud.  as  he 

will  the  blad'ier  always  fecures  him.     Sec  ANGLING. 

BLADDER  AND  KIDNEYS  OF  A  HOUSE  :  when  the 
back  and  loins  are  weak,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  of 
fhling,  with  a  general  faintnefs,  lofs  of  appe.ite,  and 
deadnefs  of  the  eyes;  when  the  urine  is  thick,  foul, 
and  fometimes  bloodv,  you  may  then  be  afiured  that 
lii>  kidneys  and  bladder  arc  dilordered. 

Rowelling  and  bleeding  are  the  full  remedies;  thefe 
will  prevent  inflammations,  and  hinder  the  progrels  of 
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the  fever,  for  a  fever  generally  attends  thefe  diforders, 
to  which  you  mud  alternately  adminifr.tr  the  following 
diurrtic  anil  {lengthening  halls  ;  a:id  if  a  clyfter  is 
neccflary,  you  may  ufe  the  one  fubjoinerl.  A  diuretic 
medicine  is, 

Take  Strafburg  turpen'ine,  and  Venice  (bap,  of  each 
one  ounce,  nitre  fix  drachms,  powdered  myrrh  two 
drachms;  make  thefe  into  a  ball  with  honey,  and  wafh 
it  down  with  any  proper  liquid.  Or, 

T.ike  cf  Caltile  foap  twelve  ounces,  fcrape  it  very 
fmall,  and  add  two  ounces  ot  dialthae;  i;  corpor,.te 
thefe;  and  make  them  up  into  balls  as  large  as  pigeons 
eggs.  When  you  find  the  horfe  afflidled  as  aforHaid, 
diffolve  one  of  them  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and  jjive  it  i'im 
as  hot  as  lie  can  bear  it,  ;\mi  it  will  force  a  p  fl'age  lor 
the  urine  without  much  diffit  ulty. —  This  is  alfo  <;ood 
for  the  (lone  and  T.iv.l  in  t'ne  kidneys.  The  following 
is  a  ftrengthei  ii'^  oa;l : 

i  ake  fal  prunella  half  an  ounce,  fpermaceti  fix 
drachms,  and  Lucatdli's  ba 'lam  one  ounce;  if  the 
urine  if-  bloody,  add  half  an  ounce  of  japan  earih; 
mix  thefe  into  a  bull  with  honey,  and  wafli  it  down 
with  a  deco&ion  of  niaritimallows,  or  other  proper 
liquid.  The  Clyfter  is  as  follows  : 

Take  of  jalap  two  drachms,  juniper  and  bny  ber- 
ries each  &. handful,  bruife  them  and  boil  them  in  two 
quarts  of  mallow  decodion  ;  then  flrain  offj  and  mix, 
by  degree':,  liarbadoes  aloes  two  ounces,  and  Venice 
turpentine  two  ounces,  beat  «p  with  thr  yolks  of  two 
eggs:  when  mixed  as  directed,  add  a  pint  of  linfeed 
oil. 

BLAIN,  a  diftemper  incident  to  b^afts,  being  a 
bladder  growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  againft 
the  windpipe,  which  fwells  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  to  flop 
the  breath.  It  comes  by  great  chafing  and  heating  of 
the  flomach,  and  is  perceived  by  the  bead's  gaping  and 
holding  out  his  tongue,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
To  cure  it,  cad  the  beaft,  take  torth  his  tongue, 
and  then  (lilting  the  bladder,  wafh  it  gently  with 
vinegar  and  a  little  fait. 

BLAZE.     See  STAR  and  WHITE- I1  ACE. 
BLAZES      It   is   a   iiotion,  that  thofe  horfes  that 
have  white  faces  or  blazes,  if  the:    b.azes  be   divided 
in  the  middle,  crofsway?,  is  die  mark  of  an  odd  dif- 
pofition. 

BLEAK,  and  BLFAK-FI-HING  :  fome  call  tH*  a 
frefh-water  fprat,  or  river  fwallow,  becaufe  of  its 
continual  motion  ;  and  others  will  haye  this  name  to 
rife  from  the  whi;ilh  colour,  which  is  only  under  the 
belly 

It  is  an  eager  fifli,  caught  with  all  forts  of  worms 
bred  on  trees  or  plants  ;  as  alfo  with  flics,  palie,  and 
fheep's  blood,  ,&c. 

And  they  may  be  angled  for  with  half  a  fcore  hooks 
at  once,  if  they  can  be  all  faltened  on  :  he  will  alfo 
in  the  evtiiing  take  a  natural,  or  artificial  fly;  but  if 
the  day  he  warm  and  clear,  no  bait  fo  good  for  Irm  as 
the  fmall  Jly  at  top  of  the  water ;  whVh  he  will  take  at 
any  time  of  the  day,  efpcci.Jly  in  the  evening  :  and  in- 
deed there  are  no  rilh  yield  better  fport  to  a  young  an- 
gler than  thefe  :  (or  they  are  fo  eager  that  hey  will 
leap  out  of  the  water  for  a  b;iit :  but  if  the  day  be  cold 
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tnd  cloudy,  gentles  and  caddis  are  bed  ;  about  two 
feet  under  water. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  bleak,  which  is  by 
whipping  them  in  a  boat,  or  on  a  bank-fide,  in  frefh 
water,  in  a  fu  Timer's  evening,  with  a  hazel  top,  about 
five  or  fi*  feet  long,  and  a  line  twice  the  length  of  the 
rod  :  but  the  bed  method  is  with  a  draiMe  ;  which  is, 
tie  eight  or  ten  tmall  horks  acrofs  a  line,  two  inches 
above  one  another,  the  biggelt  hook  the  lowermod 
(wl>.  i  may  fometimes  .ake  a  better  fifh)  and 

biit  them  with  gentles,  fl-es,  or  fomc  fmall  red  worms; 
by  which  means  you  may  take  half  a  dozen  or  more 
at  a  time. 

BLEEDIVG  at  the  nofe  in  hotfes.  This  hap- 
pens m  r-  ci  iiorfcs,  in  confequsnce 
OI  •  that  through  the  free  paf- 
fage  of  the  Urge  vein  '-  into  the  head;  and, 
nailing  to  the  thin  vein;  within  the  noflrils,  either 
bv  its  violent  motion  forces  them,  or  by  its  corrofive 
qua  ity  cats  them  afunder;  though  it  fometimes  hap- 
pen* from  a  blow  or  violent  (training.  To  remedy 
which, 

T.ike  the  juice  of  nettles,  mixed  with  loaf-fugar, 

and    (quirt    it    upon   the    horfe'i    n>ftril<,    ufmg    at 

'  convenient   times   to   burn    under    his    nofe,    ttorax, 

-inccnfr-,    or    linen    dipped    in    aqua   vitse,    in    a 

chafi  ig-difh  ;  the  fume  of  which  will  oblige  the  blood 

to    retreat :  or  i-iftead  of  nettle  juice,  you    may    ufe 

that   of  garlic,    blowing  up  after  it  powder  of  dried 

Sec  BL»OD-LKTTING. 

I'lLi'-Ml-iH,  shunting  term;  ufcd  when  the  hounds, 
or  b  'ere  the  chafe  has  been,  make  a 

proffer    o  enter    hut  return. 

BLtXD-WA  lied    alfo    MORJHOUGH,    a 

Jifl  'ilack  cattle,  comes  cither  from 

•>iood,  from   the  yellows,  or  from   the  change  of 

!•!    r  i  '•  r    to    cure    it,    take    bole-armoniac, 

and  is  wi  I  till  an  egg-fhcll,  a 

goo  '  v  of  the  innrr  bark  of  an  oak,  dric  I   and 

po*dered,  bv  •>.•  the  whole  together,  and  give 

>  the  bcall  in  a  quait  of  new  milk,  and  a  pint  of 

VN'F.  or    B  LEY  ME,    an  infltmm  ition  arifing 
from   b.-uifed  blood  between  the  horfc's  fole  and  the 

•  of  the  foot,  towards  tlic  heel:  of  thefe  there  are 
•:  f'irts,  the  firfl  bring  bred  i"  fpoiled  wrinkled 

with  narrow  heel-,  are  ufually  ftvtcd  in  the  inward  or 
wea'<ed  quirter.  In  this  cafe  the  hoof  mud  be  j 

the   matter  let  out  •,  then  let  oil  de  merveille  be 

•  I  the  hoof  be  ch.irg    1  with  a  icnolsdeof 

and    tu  '    fort,  betides    the 

"f  the  fird,  infccU   th-  irtiitle,  and 

•  be  extirpated,  as  in '(he  cure  of  a  quitter  bone, 

:fe  every  day,  moidened   bran,  with  two 

:"  liver  of  antimony,  to  divert  the  couife  of  the 

hur  I  purify  the  blood. —  The   third   firt  of 

bl-  •  by  final!  ftones  and   gravel  be- 

•  n  the  (hoe  and  the  !  i  th's  cafe  the  t'uot  mud 
be  pared,  and  the  matter,  if  any,  let  fir  ;   if  there  be 
no                          'he  brui.  '>c  taken  our, 
but  if  th'rc  be  matter,  1  like  the 
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BLINDNESS  IN  HOR-PS  mav  be  t!ni<  difcernecf : 
the  walk,  or  Itep  of  i  blind  h^fic,  i>  always  unceiuin 
and  unt qiul :  fo  that  he  dares  not  fct  down  his  feet 
boldly,  when  led  in  one's  hand  :  but  if  t'-.e  f\me  horfe 
be  mounted  by  an  expett  horfeman,  a.id  r:e  liorfe  of 
hi.nfclf  be  a  horfe  of  mettle,  then  the  fear  of  the 
fpurs  will  make  him  go  refolutely  and  freely,  fo  that 
his  blindnefs  can  hardly  lie  perceived. 

Another  mark  by  which  you  may  know  a  horfe  that 
has  lod  his  fight,  is,  that  when  he  hear;,  any  body  enter 
the  flablc,  he  will  prick  up  his  ear?,  and  move  tK-m 
backwards  and  forwards:  the  re*fon  is,  that  a  vigorous 
horfe  having  loft  his  fight,  midrufts  every  thing,  and 
is  continually  in  alarm  at  the  lead  noife  that  he  hears. 

MOON  BLIND,  denotes  horfes  that  lofe  their  fight 
at  certain  time»  of  the  moon's  age  :  to  cure  which,  rake 
half  an  ounce  of  lapis  calaminaris,  heat  it  red  hot,  and 
quench  it  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  plantain  wattr  or 
white  wine :  to  this  add  half  a  drachm  of  aloes,  and  a 
fpoonful  of  camphor,  in  powder;  and  letting  themdif- 
folve,  drop  part  of  it  into  the  eyes  of  the  horfe. 

CLOCK,  (in  Falconry)  is  the  perch  upon  which 
they  place  the  hawk.  It  ought  to  be  covered  with 
cloth. 

BLOOD-HOlTXn,  is  of  all  colours;  but  f.»r  the 
generality  of  a  black  brown,  and  reddifh  in  fevcral 
places,  clp-ci.nly  upon  tne  bread  and  cheek*  :  they 
hare  long,  thin,  hanging  down  ears,  and  differ  from 
other  dog*  only  in  their  cry  and  barking. 

Being  fet  on  by  the  voice  or  word  of  their  karper,  to 
feek  about  for  ganr-,  and  havng  found  it,  thry  will 
never  leave  off  the  p'irfi.it,  until  it  be  tired  ;  nor  wiH 
they  cha-  >>ther  frefh  i>mne  that  they  meet 

with:  and  ti.cy  are  obfcrved  to  be  very  obedient  to 
their  mar 

Thefe  hounds  are  of  that  property,  that  they  do  not 
only  keep  to  their  game,  while  living,  but  it  being  by 
any  accidrnt  wounded,  or  killed,  \i  ill  li-i.l  it  o'.it  ;  and 
that  by  the  fcent  of  the  Mood  fpriukled  here  and  there 
upon  the  ground,  which  was  lh<-d  in  its  purfuif,  by 
which  means  dcer-ltcalcrs  are  often  fou:>d  out. 

Th<-  b  'ind  differs  little  or  ii'iffim^  in  cjuiliry 

from  the  Vottifh  fluth-liound,  excepting  tn.it  r  •  v  arc 
of  a  larger  Cze,  anil  n  •  of  one  and  the  fame 

colour;  for  (hey  are  fometimes  red,  f.nu!<-d.  black, 
white,  fpotted,  and  <>[  all  colours  with  other  houniU-, 
but  mod  commonly  rithcr  brown  or  red 

TbryL.itHom  bark,  except  in  their  ch^fe;  and  arc 
attentive  to  the  voice  of  their  leaJrr. 

I  hofe  that  are  white  are  faid  to  lie  quicked  fccnted, 
and  furetl  nofed,   and  therefore  are  tx  (t  for  the  }, 
the  black  one*  ate  bed  for  the  boar,   and   the   red  li/r 
the  run  and  r 

.  the  opin-on  of  fome,  yet  others  differ 
from  them,  becaufc  their  colour  (el  :  .e  latter) 

il  too  like  theg.ime  th<.-y  hunt;  although  Merc  can  l>e 
nothing  certain  collected  from  their  colour  ;  but  indeed 
the  bl.ick  hound  is  the  hardier,  and  better  able  to  en- 
dure the  ord  than  the  white  ones. 

They  mu'.t  ue  tied  up  till  they  hunt;  yet  are  to  be 
let  loof-  now  ans4  tfu-n  a  liitle,  to  cafe  jheii  belliesj 
and  tlieir  kennels  mud  be  kept  fwect  and  dry. 

There 
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There  is  forms  difficulty  in  JilUtiguiflnnpj  a  hound  of 

an  excellent  fcent  ;  but  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  the 

fijiurc  and  ll.it    role  ii  the    bell  iign  of  it:  likewife    a 

t'mall   head,    hiving  all  his  legs   of  equil  lengths,  his 

bread  not  deeper  than  his  belly,  and  his  back  pl.'.in  to 

tail  ;  his  eyes  quick,   his  ears  han.ain^  long,  his  tail 

nimble,  and  of  hi',  noi'e  always  to  the  earth  : 

eij  eti-dly    fuch    as    are    mod    fiient,    and    bark 

lead. 

You  may  now  confider  the  various  difpofitions  of 
hounds,  in  the  finding  out  of  their  b< 

Some  are  oftiv.it  nature,  that  when  they  have  found 
the  game,  they  will  (land  (till  till  the  huntfman  comes 
up  ;  to  whom,  in  filence,  by  their  face,  eye,  and  tail, 
they  (hew  the  game:  others,  when  they  have  found 
the  foot-deps,  go  forward  without  any  voice,  or 
cither, (hew  of  ear  or  tail  :  another  fort,  when  they 
have  found  the  footings  of  the  bead,  prick  up  thsir 
ears  a  little,  and  either  bark  or  wag  their  tails  ; 
and  others  will  wag  their  tails  and  not  move  their 
ears. 

Again,  there  are  fome  that  do  none  of  thefe:  but 
wander  up  and  down,  barking  about  the  fured  marks, 
and  confounding  their  own  foot-deps  with  thofe  gfthe 
bead  they  hunt  :  or  elfe  forfake  the  way,  and  fo  run 
back  again  to  the  firft  head  ;  but  when  they  fee  tlie 
hare,- are  afraid,  not  daring  to  come  near  her,  except 
flic  dart  fii  ft. 

Thefe,  with  others  who  hinder  the  cunning  labour 
of  their  colleagues,  truding  to  tiieir  feet,  and  running 
before  their  betters,  deface  the  bed  mark,  or  elfe  hunt 
counter,  and  take  up  with  any  falfe  fcent,  inltead  of 
the  true  one:  or,  never  forfake  the  highways,  and  yet 
have  not  learnt  to  be  fiient. 

To  thefe  alfo  may  be  added,  thofe  which  cannot  dif- 
cern  the  footing  or  pricking  of  the  hare,  yet  will  run 
\v,th  fpeed  when  they  fee  her;  purfuing  her  very  hotly 
at  the  fird,  and  afterwards  tire,  or  hunt  lazily. 
All  thtfe  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  kennel  of 
hounds. 

But  on  the  contrary,  thofe  hounds  which  are  good, 
•when  they  have  found  a  hare,  make  (hew  thereof  to 
the  huntfman,  by  running  more  fpeedily  ;  and  with 
gedure  of  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  tail,  winding  to  the 
form,  or  hare's  mews,  never  give  over  profecution  with 
agoodnoife.  They  have  good  hard  feet  and  (lately 
ftomachs. 

And  whereas  the  nature  of  the  hare  is  fometimes  to 
leap,  and  make  headings ;  fometimes  to  tread  foftly, 
with  a  very  fmall  imprellion  in  the  earth  :  or  fometimes 
to  lie  down,  and  even  to  leap  or  jump  out  and  intoher 
own  form,  the  poor  hound  is  fo  much  the  more 
bulled  and  troubled  to  retain  the  fmall  fcent  of  her 
pricking  that  (he  leaves  behind  her,  in  which  cafe  it  is 
requifite  that  you  a  did  the  hound,  not  only  with  voice, 
eye,  and  hand,  but  with  a  feafonable  tune  alfo,  for  in 
frody  weather  the  fcent  freezes  with  the  earth,  fo  that 
there  is  no  certainty  of  hunting  till  it  thaws,  or  that 
the  furt  rife. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  great  deal  of  rain  fall  between 
the  darting  of  the  hare  and  time  of  hunting,  it  is  not 
right  to  hunt  till  the  water  be  dried  up :    for  the  drops 
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difperfe  the  fcent  of  the  hare  -,  and  dry  weather  colledJ- 
eth  it  again. 

i'  e  dimmer-time  alfo  is  not  fit  for  hunting,  becaufe 
the  heat  of  the  weather  confumeth  the  fcent ;  aad  the 
nights  being  then  but  {hort,  the  hare  travelleth  not  far, 
feeding  only  in  the  morning  and  evening  :  beli  Ics,  the 
fragrancy  of  flowers  and  herbs  then  growing,  flattens 
and  diminiPnes  the  fcent  the  hounds  are  guided  by. 

The  bed  time  for  hunting  with  thefe  hound;,  is  in 
Autumn;  becaufe  then  the  former  odours  are  weaken- 
ed, and  the  earth  barer  than  at  other  times. 

So  Xenophon.  "  In  the  Spring,  on  account  of  the 
mild  temperature  of  the  air,  the  fcent  would  be  very 
ftrong,  if  the  earth,  being  full  of  flowers,  did  not 
puzzle  the  dogs,  by  mixing  the  odour  of  the  bloflbms 
with  it :  in  the  Summer  it  is  flight  and  imperfe£t ;  for, 
the  earth  being  hot,  dellroys  the  warm  particles  it 
contains.  In  the  Autumn  it  is  pure,  for  of  the  pro- 
duftions  of  the  earth  the  cultivated  part  is  carried  off 
and  the  weeds  are  withered."  See  further  under  the 
article  HARE-HUNTING. 

Thefe  hounds  do  not  only  chafe  their  game  while  it 
lives,  but  after  it  is  dead  alfo,  by  any  manner  of  cafu- 
alty,  make  to  the  place  where  it  lies  ;  having  in  this 
place  a  fure  and  infallible  guide  ;  that  is,  the  fcent  and 
favour  of  the  blood,  fprinkled  here  and  there  upon  the 
ground  ;  for  whether  the  bead  is  wounded  and  lives, 
and  elcapes  the  hands  of  the  huntfman,  or  if  it  be 
killed,  and  carried  quite  out  of  the  park,  (if  there  do 
but  remain  fome  marks  of  blood-died)  thefe  dogs, 
.with  no  lefs  facility  and  eafinefs  than  greedinefs,  will 
difcover  the  fame  by  its  fcents,  carrying  on  their  pur- 
fuit  with  agility  and  fwiftnefs  ;  upon  which  account 
they  deferve  the  name  of  blood-hounds. 

And  if  a  piece  of  fiefhbe  fubtilely  dolen  and  cunning- 
ly conveyed  away,  although  all  caution  imaginable  is 
ufed,  to  prevent  all  appearance  of  blood,  yet  thefe  kind 
of  dogs,  by  natural  inllinct,  will  purfue  deer  dealers, 
through  craggy  ways  and  crooked  meanders,  till  they 
have  found  them  out ;  and  fo  effectually  as  that  they 
can  difcover,  feparate,  and  pick  them  out  from  a  great 
number  of  perfons;  nay,  they  will  cull  them  out, 
though  they  intermix  with  thegreated  throng. 

i'LOOD,  a  didemper  in  the  backs  of  cattle,  which 
will  make  a  bead  go  as  if  he  drew  his  head  afide,  or 
after  him.  .  In  order  to  cure  it,  you  fhould  flit  the 
length  of  two  points  under  his  tail,  and  let  him 
bleed  well;  but  if  he  bleeds  too  much,  knit  his  tail 
next  the  body,  and  then  bind  fait  and  nettles  bruifed 
into  it. 

Blood  is  alfo  the  fportfman's  term  to  denote  the  li- 
neage of  a  running-horfe  :  if  a  horfe  fhcws  marks  of  a 
lineage  fit  for  the  turf,  we  fey  he  (hews  a  great  deal  of 
blood  -,  and  fuch  a  horfe  is  frequently  called  (not  we 
conftfs  withgreatgrammaticalprecifion)aBlood-Horfe. 

BLOOD-LETTING,  the  figns  or  indications  of 
blood-Jetting  in  a  horfe,  are  theife  :  his  eyes  will  look 
red,  and  his  veins  fvvell  more  than  ordinary;  he  will 
alfo  have  an  itching  about  his  mane  and  tail}  and  be 
continually  r-ubbing  them,  and  fometimes  will  fhed 
fome  of  his  hair  ;  or  he  will  peel  about  the  roots  of  his 
cars,  in  the  places  where  the  head-ftall  of  the  bridi  • 
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lies  ;  liU  min;  will  be  red  and  high-coloured,  and  his 
dung  black  and  hard,  l:  is  red  ii 

lions,  or  little  bubbles  on  his  back,  or  does  : 
his  meat  well ;  or  if  the  white  of  hi«  eve  is  y 
the  inlide  of  hi*  upper   <r  r  -cher  lip  be  fo,  thefe  are 
that  he  flan-'  of  bleeding. 

The  propereft  time  for  bleeding  horfes,  is  i-i  the 
winter  ;ind  cool  months,  from  January  t<>  July  ;  (but  i;i 
July  and  Auguft,  by  rcafon  the  dog  clays  are  then  pre- 
dominant, it  is  net  J.H"  ,  •  cafe  yf  neceffity) 
and  fo  from  A"  :  tin. 

As  to  th'  -f  bleeding  ;  you  mud  nev- 

fo  much  blood  from  a  colt  as  !r»m  an  oli'er  horfr, 
but  a  fourth   part  as  mi.ch  t'ror  you 

muft  alfo  have  regard  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
horfe,  and  b-  Meed  him,  let  h-m  be  moderately 

chafed  and  c*' r<  tied   relling  a  day  before,   and  •' 
iby*  after  it,  not  forgetting  trwt 
two  principal   feafons   for  that 

alfo  bleed  the  better,  it"h<-  be  let  to  drink  before  he  is 
blooded,  fu  that  he  be  r.< 

'Ihentir  him  up  early  in  tin:   r  rack 

without  water  or  combia-j,  led  •  l>e  too  much 

.  arid  draw  with  a  pair  of  fleams  of  a  r 
breadth,  about  three  poutui  nd  leave  him 

tied  to  the  r-ick. 

Dun;  '  t;     -  p-rvion  put  your  finger  in  hii  r 
and  tickle  him  in   the  ro<>:, 

moving  his  chaps,  «  hich  will  force  h  m  •  •    -th  : 

and  win-  !>lcii  enough,  rub  his  b 

i  it,  but  efpecially  the  p 

on,  and  tie  him  up  »o  the  rack  for  a:  •  two,  left 

he  bleed  afrefh:  for  that  v  .11  turn  hi*  blijod. 

Mr.  Lawrence  f*ys,  that  the  well-known  ufe  of 
bleedinp,  i<  in  all  cafe*  of  infl  imma'ion,  or  with  the 
intent  ot  prevention,  in  colic,  fuppreffion  of  urine, 
ftrain*,  blows,  or  other  *  lebotomy,  in 

(mall  quantifies,  is  fometirne*  recurred  to  in  weak  and 
impovenfhcd  habits,  in  order  to  remove  the  lentor  of 
the  blood,  and  it.  irculation  ;  but  in  in- 

rlamnrutory  fever,  it  i«  the  fhect  anchor,  witln  ut  the 
he!;  ,  it  wi-uld  be  totally  impoffible  fur  n.i- 

•ian  or  brute,  to  outride  fie  (torni.    Many  are 
timely   or    fufficicnt  bleeding  in  in- 
flamriatrtv  .  -  five 

qua-  -.ikcn,   at  one  tim<-,  fron>  a  larg", 

.  fhoitld  the  exigence  ot  (he 

cafe  <l'  nund  a  very  confiderable   evacua"   ;•.      I 
ord  •  on  t<  betuern  one  »n<1  two 

qurirff,    by  nirsfure  ;   1  repeat,  by  meafurc,  becaufr, 
ilaniiing  fcarce  a  veterinary    writer  fince  the 
days  ot  has    L  «ihtm  aguinft  the 

beaflly  »l  .  prjdice  of  drawing  nfl  a  horfe's 

blood  a'  .ind  by  jruefs  u;"ti  j  dunghill,  like 

•watct  ti  Mtt,   yet  the  fam«  race  of  hard- 

headed  idiots,  into  whofe  care  we  Hill  wifely  commit 
ihe  heai  at inue  the  enormity.  The 

pullc  of  a  hurfr  in  full  health,  and  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  aU'm,  mikes  fi  ;-y-fn  (Dr.  Hale's 

•   les  in  a  minute  •,  a 

latr  i  -,  fays  a  horfe  with  a  pulfe 

ai !  ;y,  may  be  well,  and  free  from  fever  i  but 


we  have  reafon  either  to  fuppofe  him  in  an  error,  or 
that  the  pulfe  in  hnrfes  is  an  uncertain  criterion.  The 
ftrokes  may  be  frit  by  gently  prcflin**  the  temporal  ar- 
tery, or  r!.e  ear,  or  the  carotid  arteries  on  each  fide  the 
neck,  or  thofe  near  the  he.irt,  or  within  the  k-  ;s,  and 
they  have  been  found  during  the  hi'hcrt  dr^ree  of  in- 
flammation, and  greit  p.<in,  to  Amount  t>)  one  hundrtd 

i  minute. 

Id  writers,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
circulation,  a-        •        .rfe    expo-'  uli.ir  benefits 

from  local  bleeding-:,  n.imed  thirty-one  veins  in  the 
horfe's  body,  ,  ,  the 

two  temple-veins,  the  eye-veins,  bcnc.nh  the  eyes;  the 
piUtr  v>ins,  i-i  the  mouth  ;  the  neck- veitx;  the  p' 
veins,  in  the  bieall  -,  the  fore  .«rm-vei:^  ;   the  fluckle- 
%-eim,  before  ;^he  toe-veins,  before  ;  the'fidc,  or  flank- 
vein*;  th  •  •  ,  the  haunch-veins;  t!  c  hough-vein v, 
•.uckle-vein«,  behind  ;   and  the  tnc  veins,  behind. 
Hut  is.  from  the  ineelTjnt  rnta'ory  motir.n  of  the  blood, 
1115  cam  i    partial,   but  orly   the  general 
effect  of  diminifl:  i:g   quantity,  and    of  -.nakiujT   rnore 
:  in  the  vcflcl :,   it    m.ife-s  hut    lit;le,   from    what 
vein  blond  b?  tilen,  anv   fa  ther  than  the  neck  \ 
are  moft  convenient  for  the  purp<  fe,  and  therefore  had 
alway<  bet  er  be  ufed. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  old,  n:  inian 

method,  of  forcibly  drivino  :\  fh.irp  inifrument  into  the 
body  of  a  horfe,  with  a  club,  or  blood-flick,  could  be 
totally  abolifhed  ;  but  there  certainly  is  fo:re  difficulty 
in  the  c.if-.  at  lead  with  common  operators*  With 
veterinary  furgeons  in  general,  the  practice  hnj  ceafed, 
bot  the  afe  of  the  fpring-fleam  is  fliil  attended  with  in- 
;)cc  ;  and  a  gent'eman  in  the  habit  of  bleeding 
hot!  he  can  perform  the  operati 

ai;d  heft,  with  a  common  fmall  lancet.  I'.vi-iy  one 
acquainted  with  horfes,  knows  enough  of  the  inconve- 
nience* and  dangers  of  the  anci'tn  method  ;  fometimcs 
a  horfe  is  (truck  ineffectually  hill'  a  do/c-n  times,  flip- 
ping his  head  afide  at  every  flrokc,  until  the  fevcmh, 
when  the  bufinefs  is  done,  too  efleflually,  and  the 
vein  divided,  an  artery  or  perhaps  a  tendon  wounded  i 
fhould  the  o;  :•  upon  the  plate ,  or  thigh-veins, 

fuch  an  accident  might  be  I 

mod  proper  part  of  the  neck  to  which  to  apply 
the  lancet,  is  about  a  hand's  breadth  from  the  lu'.id, 
and  one  inch  below  tl-c  branching  or  joining  of  the 
,  which  runs  from  the  Imver  j  iv.-,  .md  which  will 
aj>pcauLtlM>y  prefling  the  main  branch  i  the  intcgu- 
mei.-  th-nnclt  In  cafe,  from  t lie 

folly  of  frequent  bloo  neck  of  ihi-  horfe 

Ihou'd  be  covered  with  fcar^,  it  is  then  better  t.i  ; 
reccutfe  clfewhcrc,  and  an  operator  fhould  acrullom 
himfelfto  bleed  on  <  ith.-r  fide  inditTcrently.  We  have 
the  authority  <i{  Mr.  Llirkc,  fr>r  -.idvifing  that  a  Ii 
ture  be  never  made  until  (foppofing  tl.e  horfe  upon  his 
leg')  the  orifice  Ix;  opened,  and  cvm  then  it  will  fic- 
tjuently  be  necdlcfs,  and  as  the  preflurc  of  the  finger 
will  in  general  occafion  the  blood  to  flow  fufTicicntly 
I  have  fc'.-n  li^aturcb  made  fo  exceffivc  hard  by 
ignorant  fmiths,  that  the  patients  have  been  nearly  fuf- 
foeared,  and  there  arc  inltanccs  enough  of  horfo  abfo- 
lutely  falling  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  from  the  ban- 
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dagc  buying  long  continued  upon  fnch,  which  from  ill 
ufage  were  Ihy  at  the  operation  of  bleeding.  When  a 
horte's  head  inny  be  tied  up  to  the  rack,  {Miming  the 
orifice  is  fddom  neccfl'uy  ;  but  if  it  mull  needs  be  pin- 
ned, care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  (kin  be  not  drawn 
too  far  from  the  vein,  f>  as  to  .idmil  the  blood  betvi  -.  u 
the  ikin  and  flcih,  which  frequently  happens,  pro- 
ducing fuppuration,  and  a  (Veiled  neck  :  another  pre- 
caution of  equal  confcquenec  with  any  of  the  foregoing, 
is  that  in  cafe  of  accident  in  bleeding,  the  patient  be  im- 
rnc.diaiely  put  into  proper  hands,  if  within  the  reach  of 
fuch,  from  a  rational  apprehenlion  ol  the  cures  of  ig- 
norant bunglers,  which,  their  tedioulnefs  and  danger 
out  ofquefHon,  too  often  leave  an  indelible  deligna- 
tion  of  the  dodlor  upon  the  body  of  the  horfe. 

Solleyfel  fpcaks  at  larjje  of  the  prognoflicks  to  be 
drawn  from  the  appearance,  colour,  and  confidence  of 
trre  blood  in  horfes,  and  therein  ieveral  authors  have 
copied  him  ;  but  Mr.  Clarke  ohferves,  that  the  blood 
of  horfes  which  labour  hard  generally  appears  of  a 
darkifh  or  deep  red,  and  fometimes  with  a  thick  yel- 
low orbuffcruft  •,  and  that  the  blood  of  a  fick  horfe 
•will  often  have  the  appearance  of  one  in  full  health, 
and  vice  versa. 

BLOOD-SPAVIN.     See  SPAVIN. 
BLOOD  IN  HORSES,  to  (launch.     If  a  horfe  hap- 
pens to  bleed  exceffively,  fo  that,  if  not  timely  flopped, 
he  may  be  weakened,  or  otherwise  endangered,  ufe  the 
following  remedy. 

Take  the  wool  of  a  hare  or  coney  •,  clip  it  in  vinegar, 
and  then  ftrew  upon  it  the  powder  of  calcined  egg- 
fhells,  and  apply  it  tn  the  place;  or  you  may,  for 
want  of  the  former,  dip  it  in  nettle- juice  and  bay-falt, 
or  apply  to  the  wound  or  forrance  a  poultice  of  hem- 
Jock  and  the  bark  of  elder-root.  Or, 

Take  aloes  hepatic  and  olibanum,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  and  the  wool  of  an  old  hare  •,  bruife  them  with 
the  while  of  an  egg,  and  fpread  them  on  cotton-wool, 
binding  them  to  the  place,  and  there  fullering  them  to 
continue  till  fuch  time  as  you  find  the  blood  is  turned 
back,  and  the  film  knit  together,  which  will  be  within 
the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days.  Or, 

Take  hare  or  rabbit's  wool,  and  fiil  the  cut  or  flit 
full  of  it  ;  fo  hold  it  to  with  your  hand,,  or  bind  ir  faft 
with  fome  firing;  then  burn  ihe  upper  leather  of  an 
old  flioe,  and  take  the  afhes  of  it  and  drew  among  the 
•wool,  and  that  will  flay  the  bleeding  ;  but  let  it  lie  oa 
twenty  four  hours  before  you  take  it'  off;  then  take  a 
little  wax,  honey,  turpentine,  f wine's  greafe,  and 
wheat  flour,  fet  them  all  on  the  fire,  and  let  them  boil 
gently;  flir  and  blend  them  together,  then  take  them 
from  the  fire  and  ufe  them  at  your  leifure.  And,  if 
there  be  a  cut  of  any  deepncfs,  lay  in  a  tent  of  flax  or 
linen  cloth  dipped  ir.  the  falve,  but  lay  a  plaifler  ot  the 
fame  over  it  i  fo  let  it  lie  on  twenty-four  hours  ;  then 
remove  it,  and  that  is  enough;  it  will  heal  it  for  cer- 


tain. 


BLOOD  Y-HnELrD-CocK.     See  HKICLKR. 

EBULLITION  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Adifea'.e  m  horfes 
which  proceeds  .from  want  of  e.xercife,  and  gives  rife 
to  outward  fwellings,'  frequently  miltakeu  for  the 
fcucia. 


BLOOD  RUNNING  ITCH  happens  to  art  horfe 
by  an  inflammation  of  the  blood,  being  over-heated  by 
hard  riding,  or  other  hard  labour.  It  gets  between  the 
(kin  and  the  flefh,  and  makes  a  horfe  to  rub,  fcrub, 
and  bite  himfclf ;  xvhich,  if  let  alone  too  long,  will 
turn  to  a  mange,  and  is  very  infectious  to  anv  horfe 
th.it  fhall  be  nigh  him;  and  the  cures  both  for  this  and 
the  mange,  befides  the  general  ones,  of  bleeding  in  the 
neck-vein,  fcraping  him,  and  other  things,  are  vari- 
ous. 

BLOOD-SIIOTTEN  EYES,  is  HORSES.  Cure- 
Steep  Roman  vitriol  in  white  rofe  water,  or  for  want 
of  that  in  fpring- water,  and  wafh  the  eyes  with  it 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

BLOODY  FLUX,  iv  HORSES:  is  a  profufion  of 
bilious  juices,  which,  being  difcharged  from  the  fweet- 
bread  and  gall-bladder,  caufes  an  irritation,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  blood  to  flow  thither.  When  there  is 
blood  ilifcharged  by.  the  guts,  the  following  powder 
may  be  given  in  warm  port-wine. 

Take  cinnamon  and  tormentil-root  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  faffron  and  cochineal  of  each  two  drachms, 
three  ounces  of  powdered  oyfter-fhells,contrayerva-rooir 
and  Virginia  fnake-root,  of  each  one  ounce:  when 
thefe  are  all  well  powdered,  it  is  a  fufiicient  quantity 
for  fix  papers;  two  of  which  may  be  given  every  day  in 
warm  wine.  Keep  him  well  covered,  and  give  no  hay 
for  two  or  three  hours  after  the  drink. 

In  fome  cafes  of  the  bloody-flux,  the  following  clyf- 
ter  may  be  ufed  with  fuccefs:  Take  a  quart  of  forge- 
water,  and  boil  in  it  four  ounces  of  oak-bark,  two 
ounces  of  tormentil-rootsi  balauflines  and  red  rofe 
leaves,  of  each  a  handful.  To  the  {trained  decc&ion 
add  three  ounces  of  diafcordium,  one  ounce  of  mithri- 
date,  and  half  a  drachm  of  opium.  Let  this  be  injedled 
warm,  and  repeated  as  often  as  there  is  occafion  :  if 
you  are  provided  with  a  fyringe  that  has  a  pretty  large 
pipe,  you  may  fometimes  add  two  ounces  of  French 
bole  in  powder,  or  fcalcd  earth. 

But,  above  all  things,  you  are  to  avoid  mixing  oil  or 
butter,  or  any  other  greify  matter,  with  elyfters  that 
are  of  this  intention,  as  is  common  among  farriers  ;  for 
thefe  things  are  directly  contrary  to  the  nature  of  thofe 
applications,  and  will  not  only  render  their  operation 
ineffectual,  but  increafe  the  difeafe,  and,  inltead  of 
aftringir.g  and  fortifying  the  bowels,  wili  weaken  them 
by  c-iufing  a  grea:er  relaxation  of  their  fibres. 

BtoouY-UlUN£.  The  diforder  of  llaling  blood  by 
horfes  proceeds  frorn  various  caufes  -r  from  over-ftrain-. 
ing  when  at  work;  travelling  in  hot  weather  'r  eating 
of  green  beetles  upon  the  twigs  or  fhrubs  in  the 
hedges,  where  tlie  cattle -browfe,  or  hot  or  fpirituou$ 
herbs  in  the  beginning  of  the  grafs  feafon  ;  expofed  to 
the  cold  when  he  ha-s  been  over-hea'cd  ;  drinking  too 
much  water  when  put  to  hard  cxcrcife  ;  and  may  fome- 
times proceed  from  an  ulcera'ijn  ot  the  kidneys,  when 
they  are  worn  and  abraded  by  find  or  gritty  matter,  or 
by  the  acrimony  and  (harpnsfe  ot  the  corruption  that 
proceeds  from  the  ulcer  ;  yet  the  molt  ufual  caufe  of 
Haling  blood  happens,  when  the  renal  duels  have  been 
over-diilended  by uny  of  the  caufes  before  mentioned; 
aud  bluod,  for  the  moll  part,  follows  a  too  great  pro- 
fufion 
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fnfion  of  urine,  though  this  is  feldom  attended  to  bjr 
farriers. 

As  to  the  cure,  whether  there  be  only  a  great  r 
(ion  of  urine,  or  a  flux   of  the  :  is  to  be  per- 

formed c  Tiedicinc 

tinate,  and  likewife  by    fuc:    • 

humours  another  :    only,  in 

cafe  of  blooc'.  i  by  all  means  be  opened  in 

the  neck  or  breaft  to  make  as  f.  ecdy   a  revulfion  as 
pofliblc  ;  becanfe  this  kind  of  haemorrhage  proves  fomc- 
timcs   fatal  to  horfe«,  and   that   very    fuddcnly. 
cure  which, 

After  Weeding,  a  coojtnp  purge,  wherein  fil-poly- 
chrcft,  or  fa!-pru  ween  ditlblved,  will  be  very 

convenient,  as 

•  f  il-prunel!j   and  lal-polychrcft,  of  eich  onr 
ounce  ;  velcres,  in  powder,  tw>  ;  rurley-water, 
one  quart ;  honey.  h.i;/               'id;    made  warm,  and 
jjiren  early   in   the  morning    for  two  or  three  days. 

ir>,  in    powder,  ot 
•n  ounce;    ftlt  of  t-.itrc,  one  ounce  ;    with  a  futTtcicnt 

'.•itity  of  li  rlour,  make  them  into  a  hall,  to 

be  given   .••>  above  ;    be   c.ireful  th.it    the   horfes  1 
warm  mjfhes  of  liran  and  water,  during  tlie  operation 
of  tlir 

But,  if  the  (lu<  of  blood  be  violent,  take  two  ounces 
of  fait,  tH  •  lead,  and  diflolvc  it  in  a  iju.irt  of  vi- 

lice  ;  and  apply  it  c  Id  to  l.i-,  bread,  and 
it  will  flop  it  immediately,  unlefs  it  proceeds  from  fomc 
pretty  large  branch  of  an  artery,  and  in  that  cafe,  un- 
lefj  the  rupture  be  in  the  urinary  pafTage,  where  it  may 
be  reached  by  a  ftyptic  injection,  it  will  foon  prore 
mortal.  If  your  horfe  has  got  a  fcrcr,  his  feeding 
mufl  be  very  moderate  ;  if  he  has  no  other  accident 
but  a  flux  of  urine,  he  may  be  indulged  to  feed  fome- 
what  more  liberally ,  and  among  his  oats  may  be  flrcw- 
ed  the  feeds  of  melons,  gourds,  or  uhirj  poppies; 
three  or  four  of  the  heads  of  the  faid  poppies,  with  the 
feeds,  may  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  boiled  in  hi»  water, 
h  will  give  it  no  difagrceable  talle.  You  may  alfo 

-  him  now  and  then  half  a  pint  of  fweet  oil,  for  all 

thofe  things   are   very  proper,   and    they   will  help  to 

irpnefs   of  the   urine;   but   cire  muft  be 

taken  not  to  let  him  drink  too  much          rtbvtratl    r 

it  him  the  oftener,   unlefs  it    b  the 

manner  ncthods  may 

be  ufed  *t  difcTction. 

•  a   quantity  nf  th..t  cr.inctbill  which  is  called 
herh-robcrt,  bruife  it  in  a  mortar,  and  fprink, 

red- port  wine  ;  when  it  is  well  mafhed,  the 

juice,  a-;  j'larter  of  a  pin:  of  it  every  night  and 

mo . 
plainr,  ler  the  creature  be  blooded,  and   continue  the 

.cine  as  before.     Or, 

Take  of  tlie  herb  called  hart's  tongue,  half  a  hand- 
ful .  :iced,  halt   an  ounce  ;    the  ju;cc    of 
bctony,  half  a  pint ;    boil  them  in  flalc  beer,  and 
the  ;>ablc  to  endure,  t! 

r->  do  in  the  morning  falling  for 
•'ie  <!cfec"l  will  ccafe.     Or, 
'afs,  fcabious  ami  t  .  of  each 


a  pugil  or  !:alf  a  Inndful,  VruifeJ  cloves  or  cinnamon  ; 
boi'  i  quart  of  vinegar  or  verjuice,  and  give 

hot  to  t!..;  be.dt  falling  with  a  dronching-horn,  a  pint 
in  a  tnorninr,  and,  if  you  fee  this  flops  it  not,  give 
three  or  l.iur  morning>  :!ie  like  quantity  ;  or  give  him 
a  dilhful  •:'  t i:c  curds  of  runnel  in  »  quart  of  milk,  and 
four  hours.  Or, 

Take  ihcphcTd'b-purfe,  and  a  little  cinnamon,  boil 
it  in  uvo  pi:it<- of  red  wine;  Ib  give  it  to  the  beaft. 
Some  take  a  loach,  and  put  it  down  the  thio.it  quick. 
Or  take  blood- wort.  Ihcphcrd's-purfe,  or  knot-grafs, 
of  each  an  equ.il  quantity  ;  llamp  all  together,  then 
flraiii  them,  and  put  them  in  a  quart  of  red-c  >«  "s  milk; 
put  to  it  fome  runnc'.  of  the  I  .id  milk,  .>nd  mix  with  it 
the  leaven  of  brown  bread;  then  llr.ii.-i  them,  and  give 
it  wirli  a  horn  eight  or  nine  days,  if  n-.-ed  be.  Some 
give  powder  of  hulks  of  acorns  in  red  wine. 

niood-running  Itch  happens  to  a  horfe  by  an  in- 
flammation of  the  blood,  being  over-heated  by  hard 
ridinp,  or  other  fore  labour.  It  gets  between  the 
(kin  and  the  flelh,  an>!  m.ikct  a  hoife  to  ruS,  Icrub, 
and  bite  himfelf ;  which,  if  let  alone  too  tone;,  will 
turn  to  a  grievo-is  mange,  and  is  ver\  '  .:•.  :o  .my 

horfe  that  fhall  be  nigh  l.nn  ;  uvl  i  ,  both  for 

this  and  the  mange,  besides  tlic  genrralones,  of  bleed- 
;:i  the  neck-vein,  fcraping  hun,  and  other  things, 
arc  various,  bee  MAN. 

BLOSSOM,  or  PK*cn-coLouRi:n  HO/SE  ;  is  one 
that  has  his  white  hair  intermixed  all  o»er  with  fom-1 
and  bay  hairs. 

Such  horfes  are  fo  infenfible  and  hard,  both  in  the 
mouth  and  in  the  flanks,  that  they  arc  fcarce  valued  t 
befides  that,  rhey  are  apt  to  turn  blind. 

BOAR  WILI'I,  although  England  afTords  no  wild 
boars,  yet  being  fo  plentiful  in  Germany  and  oiher 
countries,  and  affording  fo  noble  a  chafe,  which  is  fo 
much  ufcd  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  thofe  parts,  I 
(hall  give  the  following  account  : 

A  wild  boar  i»  called  a  pig  of  the  founder,  the  fir  ft 
year  of  his  age  ••  a  hog  the  fccond  ;  a  hog's  llcer  the 
third  ;  and  a  boar  the  fourth  ;  when  leaving  the  found- 
er, he  is  alfo  termed  a  fmgler  or  tanglier.  This  crc-»- 
turc  is  farrowed  with  as  many  teeth  .it  tuft,  as  he  fhall 
ever  hive  afterwards  :  which  only  increafe  in  bignefs, 
im;  in  HUMP  i  ;  an:,  M^  thcfc  they  II.M-  four  called 
tllflH.1,  *r  he  two  uppcrm<  1'  (.f  which  do  not 

hurt  wh--'  !:ut  fervconly  to  whet  the  other 

two  lowcfl,  with  which  they  frequently  defend  them- 
felvcs  and  kill,  j.  -ater  and  longer  than  the 

reft.  This  is  reckoned  a  bcall  of  venery  by  huntf- 

1  IK  common  age  of  a  boar  is  twenty-five  or  thirty 

years;  they  go  to  rut  about  L)eccn,!..r.  ;iml  their  great 

•  lads  about  three  wr<~ks;    and  .1:  li-ni^h  tin:  f.iws 

me  cold  of  eonftimtioti,  not  ciiTciing  tJi«.  company 

ot  the  boar,  yet   the*  do  not  feparate  until  January  ; 

and  v  thrniitlvcs  unto   their  hold?, 

wherein  they   keep  clofe  three  or  four  days  not  ftir- 

thcncc,  efpccially  if  they  meet  with  fuch  pi- 

rf  fern  grows,  the  roots  of  which  they' delight  to 

It  is  caller  to  rake  a  boar  in  a  toil  in  April  or  Mav, 
H   -  than 
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•rian  in  nny  other  feafon,  by  rcafon  they  fleep  at  that 
time  more  foundly,  which  is  c.iufcd  by  their  eating  of 
ng  herbs,  and  buds  of  trees,  which  maiden  their 
brain's,  ami  cauf-  fleep.  Alfo,  the  tyring  time  occa- 
fions  their  flecping. 

Their  food  is  on  corn,  fruits,  acorns,  chefnuts, 
beech  mafr,  and  nil  forts  of. roots  ;  when  they  are  in 
inurfhy  and  watery  places,  they  feed  on  water-crefles, 
and  fuch  tilings. as  they  can  (ind  :  anil  when  they  ;:re 
near  the  fea-coad,  they  feed  on  cockles,  mufcles, 
cyders,  .ind  fuch  like  fifh. 

A  boar  mod  commonly  lies  in  the  ftrongeft  holds  of 
thorns  and  thick  budies,  and  will  (land  the  bay  before 
he  will  forfake  his  den. 

If  he  is  hunted  from  a  drong  thick  covert,  he  will 
be  fure  to  go  back  the  fame  way  he  came,  if  it  be  pof- 
fible  ;  and  when  he  is  roufed,  he  never  dops,  until  he 
comes  to  the  place  where  he  thinks  himfelf  mod 
fecure. 

If  it  fo  happens  that  there  is  a  founder  of  them  to- 
gether, then,  if  any  break  founder,  the  red  will  run 
that  way ;  and  if  he  is  hunted  in  a  hold  or  fored 
where  he  was  bred,  he  will  very' difficultly  be  forced 
to  quit  it,  but  fometimes  he  will  take  head,  and  feem 
to  go  drawing  to  the  outfides  of  the  covert  ;  but  it  is 
only  to  hearken  to  the  noife  of  the  clogs  ;  for  he  will 
return  again,  from  whence  he  will  hardly  be  compel- 
led till  night  5  but  having  broken  out,  and  taken  head 
endways,  he  will  not  be  put  out  of  his  way  by  man  nor 
bead;  by  voice,  blowing,  or  any  thing  elfe. 

A  boar  will  not  cry  when  he  is  killed,  efpecially  a 
great  boar;  but  the  fows  and  young  ones 'will.  In 
fleeing  before  the  dogs,  he  neither  doubleth  nor  croff- 
eth,  nor  ufeth  fuch  fubtilties  as  other  beads  of  chafe 
do,  as  being  heavy  and  flow,  fo  that  the  dogs  are  dill 
in  with  him. 

How  to  hunt  a  BOAR  at  Force  with  Dogs. 

The  feafon  for  hunting  the  wild  boar,  begins  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  ends  in  December,  at 
which  time  {hey  go  a  brimming. 

It  is  n:>t  convenient  to  hunt  a  young  boar  of  three 
years  old  at  force  ;  for  he  will  d.ind  up  as  long  (if  not 
longer)  than  any  light  deer,  that  beareth  but  three  in 
the  top  ;  but  in  the  fourth  year  you  may  hunt  him  at 
iorce  as  you  tio  a  hart  at  ten,  and  will  (bind  up  as  long. 
Therefore  if  a  huntfman  goes  too  near  a  boar  of  four 
years  old,  he  ought  to  mark  whether  he  went  timely 
to  his  den  or  couch,  or  not ;  for  commonly  thofe  boars 
which  tairy  till  day-light,  go  into  their  dens,  follow- 
ing their  paths  or  ways  a  long  time,  efpecially  where 
they  find  fern  or  beech  malls,  whereon  they  feed  ;  they 
are  very  hardy  ;  am!  in  the  vaifing  of  this  animal  one 
need  not  be  afraid  to  come  near  him,  for  he  values  you 
not,  but  will  lie  dill,  and  will  not  be  reared  alone. 

But  if  you  find  a  boar  which  foileth  oftentimes,  and 
which  routeth  fomc'imes  here  and  fometimes  there, 
not  (laying  long  i;i  a  place,  it  is  a  dun  that  he  has  been 
feared,  and  withdrawcth  himfelf  to  fome  reding-plaex-, 
and  fuch  boars  mod  commonly  come  to  their  dens  or 
holds  two  or  three  hours  before  day,  and  the  hinnfman 
«iuil  take  care  how  he  comes  too  near  fuch  a  boar,  for 


if  he  once  finds  him  in  the  wind,  or  have  the  wind  of 
hi ,  dogs,  he  will  foon  be  gone. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  if  a  boar  intends  to 
tarry  in  his.couch,  he  makes  fome  doublings  or  crofi- 
ings  at  the  entry  of  it,  upon  fome  highway  or  beaten 
path,  and  then  lies  down  to  red;  by  which  means  a 
huntfman  being  early  in  the  woods,  may  judge  of  his 
fubtilty,  and  accordingly  prepare  to  hunt  him  with 
dogs  th.it  are  either  hot  fpirited  or  temperate. 

If  it  be  a  great  boar,  and  one  that  hath  liid  long  at 
reft,  he  mull  be  hunted  with  many  dogs,  and  fuch  as 
will  (tick  chife  to  him,  and  the  huntfman,  or  fpearman, 
on  horfeback,  fhould  be  ever  amongft  them,  charging 
th<:  boar,  and  as  much  as  pofGble  to  diicourage  him  •, 
for  if  you  hunt  fuch  a  bo.ir  with  five  or  fix  couple  of 
dogs,  lie  wili  not  regard  them,  and  when  they  have 
chafed  him  a  little,  he  will  take  courage,  and  keep 
them  at  bay,  ftill  running  upon  any  thing  he  fees  be- 
fore him  ;  but  if  he  perceives  himfelf  charged  and  lurd 
laid  unto  with  dogs,  he  will  be  difcouraged,  and  turn 
head  and  fly  to  fome  other  place  for  refuge. 

You  ought  alfo  to  fet  relays,  which  (hould  be  the  beft 
old  (launched  hounds  of  your  kennel  ;  for  if  they 
fhould  be  young  hounds,  and  fuch  as  are  fwift  and  rafh 
to  feize  him  before  the  rell  come  up,  they  will  be  killed 
or  fpoiled  by  him. 

But  if  he  be  a  boar  that  is  accuftomed  to  flee  end- 
ways before  the  dogs,  and  to  take  the  champagne  coun- 
try, then  you  may  caft  off  four  or  five  couples  at  firlr, 
and  fet  all  the  reft  at  relays,  about  the  entrance  of  the 
fields  where  you  think  he  is  likely  to  flee  ;  for  fuch  a 
boar  will  feldom  keep  the  hounds  at  bay,  unlels  he  be 
forced,  and  if  he  does  (land  at  bay,  then  the  huntfman 
ought  to  ride  in  unto  him  as  fecretly  and  with  as  little 
noife  as  pofTible,  and  when  he  is  near  him,  let  them  caft 
round  about  the  place  where  he  (lands,  and  tun  upon 
him  all  at  once,  and  it  will  be  odds,  but  that  they  will 
give  him  his  death's  wound  with  their  fpears  or  (words, 
provided  they  do  not  ftrike  too  low  ;  for  then  he  will 
i:efend  the  flrokes  with  his  fnout  •,  but  be  fure  you  keep 
not  too  long  in  a  place,  but  ufe  a  quick  motion. 

You  may  alfo  take  netice,  that  if  there  be  collars  of 
bells  about  the  dogs'  necks,  a  boar  will  not  fo  foon  llrike 
at  them  ;  but  flee  end-ways  before  them,  and  feldom 
ftand  at  bay. 

It  is  expedient  to  raife  a  boar  out  of  the  wood  early 
in  the  morning,  before  he  hath  made  water,  for  the 
burning  of  his  bladder  quickly  makes  him  weary; 
when  a  boar  is  firlt  raiftd,  he  is  ufed  to  fnuff  in  the 
wind,  to  fmell  what  is  with,  or  again  ft  him. 

Now  if  you  ftrike  at  him  with  f.vord  or  boar-fpear, 
do  not,  as  has  been  fakl,  ftrike  low,  for  then  you  will 
hit  him  in  the  fnout,  which  he  values  not,  lince  he 
watches  to  t.ike  blows  on  his  tulhes  or  thereabouts ; 
but  lifting  up  your  hand  ftrike  right  down,  and  have  a 
fpecial  c.ire  of  your  horfe,  for  if  you  llrike  and  hurt 
him,  fo  will  he  you  if  he  can;  therefore  in  rhus  af- 
faulring  boars,  the  hunters  muft  be  very  careful,  for  he 
will  ruih  upon  them  with  great  fiercemf-;. 

However,  he.  very  rarely  ftrikes  a  man,  till  he  is 
fiii't  wounded  himfelf,  but  afterwards  it  behoves  the 
'hunters  to  be  very  wary,  for  he  will  run  fiercely,  with- 
out 
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out  fear,  --  purfuers,  and  if  he  receiv: 

mortal  v.  •  overthrows  his  a<lverfary,  unlcfshe 

fall?  flat  o-i  the  ground,  when  }.  or  frnr  much 

•!i  cannot  cut   up  •  .  •    rtown- 

*  ant- ;  but  with  t.'ic  female  it  is  o:herwite,  for  (he 

Hut  hirer,'  r,  as  the  hunting  fpears  (ho'.ld  be  very 
broad  ami  (harp,  branching  forth  int.>  certain  fork«, 
that  the  boar  mav  not  break  through  them  upon  the 
hontfman,  fo  th;  bell  places  to  wound  him  nre  the 
!le  or  his  forehead,  between  the  eye- lids,  or 
elfc  upo.i  the  .  rirher  <•: 

Again,  un- 

ter,  he  rmift  •  -  it,  Hut  mi  *i:h  his  fpear, 

,  the  other  at  the 

•   before   anmhrr,  and  having  ^ 

••   beiit,  which  way  foever  he 

<  his  nature,  that  he  forne- 

•  of  the  hunter's  1. 
r  •                   : 

•  is  no  re:nrdy,   b 

•me  up  r  with  his  fpear,  and 

•  him  with  his  dart,  but  not 
•ear -of  hurting  the  hunter. 

will  make  the  hoar  turn  upon  the  fccond  pcr- 

,  to  who'  , c  rhe  firft   muft  again  come  in, 

'.ch  both   Trill  have  work  enough  :  nay  when 

himfelf  fo  wounded  that  he  cannot  li»e, 

••  it   not  for  the  for'«  of  the  boar  fp<      .  juld 

prefs  upon  the  vanquiflr-r  and  revenge  his  d«ath. 

And  what  place  furrer  he  bites,  whether  man  or 
dog,  the  heat  of  his  teeth  cauicth  an  inflammation  in 
the  wound. 

re  he  docs  but  touch  the  hair  of  the  dog  he 
burns  if  rfmen  have  tried  the  heat  of  his 

tec:  u'rs  on  them  as  foon  a>  he  was  tlcad, 

an<l   ih  y  have   lb welled  op  as  if  touched  with  a  hot 

The  boar  is  »  beafl  of  fuch  great  force,  and  fo  flo-jr 
of  f««i  '  is  hcavinefs,  that  he  is  not 

perly  termed  a  b-  for  he  r' 

•>d  tulhes  to  be  his  deft:      .  '.his 

•  »  be  hunted 
•<,  which  cannot  fo  well 

•hem  from  Injuring  other  flying  i 

flrong  a  (cent,  fo  that  they  hunt 

wif  -run  at  light  chafes,  which  arc  more 

••  to  find,  and  to  hold  the  fcent. 

Thf  w.y  lj  iiew  a  grtat  BOA*  by  bit  Foot,  (5V. 

1  o  1" '  •  '  .the   f  rm  or  print  of  it 

otipht  to  IK-  prcat  anH  large,  the  toi 
'he  •  .ind  blunt,  without  cutting 

an<'  ->und  fo  much  as  the  younger  doth  : 

which  arc  hw  hinder  claws,  or 

•i,  one  from  the  other; 

;i  and  large,  w  liich 

"fs  of  hit  body,  and   In*  ftcps 

B    <•'.  '.   '•••  ;•!•   .:    i! ••!   '.    :•£. 

By  the  length  and  depth  of  his  routing  his  (ize  may 


be  known  ;    for  a  wild  f.vine  routs  deeper  than  our 

ordinary  hogs,  becaufe  their  fnouts  are  longer;  and 

alfo  by  r  •     .ind   hrgfnefs  of  his  foil,  when  he 

nveth  in  the  mire  ;  alfo  when  he  comes  out  of  the 

lie    will   rub  himfelf  ag;fmft  a  tree,   by  which  his 

height  will  a  :i  he  fticks  his  tu!hes 

it,  by  which  the  hrgensfs  of  them  will  appc>r; 

they  alfo  obferve  the  bigncfs  of  his  Idles,  and  the  depth 

or  his  den. 

A  boar  is  faid  to  feed  in  the  corn  ;  but  if  in  the  mea- 
ls, they  fay  he  routeth  or  wormeth, 
or  ferneth;  but  when  he' feeds  in  a  cL'fc,  and  routeth 
not.  they  fay  he  grufcrh- 

Boar  hunting  is  very  ufual  in  France,  and  they  call 

•lief       In  this  fort  of  hunting  the  way  is  to  ufc 

terrible  founds  and  noifes,  as  well  of  voice  as  horns, 

to  make  the  chnle  turn  and  fly,  bccaufe  they  arc  flow 

truft  to  their  tulles  for  defence.     But  this  mud  be 

done  after  his  den  or  hold  is  diUovcrcd,  anil  the  nets 

be  p; 

'Though  thefe  wild  boars  arc  freauent  in  France,  we 
have  none  in  tnglinil ;  yet  it  may  be  fuppqfed  that  we 
•hem  here  formeily  ;  but  did  not  think  it  conve- 
nient to  prrfcrvc  that  game. 

Tn  the  French  hunting,  when  tJ;e  boar  (lands  at  bay, 
thehuntfmen  ride  in,  and  with  fwords  and  f;:ears  ftrike 
on  that  fide  which  is  from  their  horfcs,  and  wound  and 
k.ll  him. 

But  the  ancient  Roman  method  of  hunting  the  boar, 
was  Handing  on  foot,  or  fetting  their  knees  to  the 
ground,  and  charging  directly  with  their  fpears :  and 
the  nature  of  the  boar  being  fuch,  he  fpits  himfcif  with 
great  fury,  running  upon  the  weapon  to  come  at  his 
adverfary,  and  fo,  feeding  his  revenge,  meets  his  owit 
destruction. 

BOAR.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  boar  when  he  (hoots  out 
his  nofc  .is  high  as  his  ears,  and  to  (Us  his  nofe  in  the 

'  1  \  D. 

!'.():.'  IN  ;  ,-ja  En.«.  You  muft  provide  a  large 
quantity  of  well  fcoured  lob-worms,  and  then  with  a 
long  needle  paft  a  thread  through  them  from  head  to 
tn'l  ui  til  you  have  (Irung  about  a  pound.  Tic  both 
ends  of  the  thread  together,  and  then  make  them  up  in- 
to about  'T  twenty  links.  The  common  way 
wrap  them  about  a  dozen  times  round  the  hand, and 
then  tyirg  \\  <:m  all  to.-ctlier  in  one  place,  makes  the 
links  very  readily.  'I  ,  fallen  them  all  r 
frflaM  Mnl,  or  part  of  a  trow  ling  line,  about  four  yards 
in  length.  Above  the  worms  thrrc  fliou'.d  be  a  Im.ill 
loop  to  fix  the  worms  to,  and  for  a  lead  plummet  to  reft 
on.  The  plummet  Ihruld  weigh  about  half  a  pound, 
i  r  from  that  to  a  m/  to  rhe  ftrea'm,  the 
fmaller  thv  line  the  lefs  the  plumb  :  it  fliouM  be  made 
in  the  fhape  of  a  pyramid,  with  a  hole  through  the 
middle  for  the  line  to  pafs  through  ;  the  broad  parr  of 
the  plummet,  or  the  bale  of  the  pyramid,  Ihould  be  to. 
w  .IT-  rms,  btcaufe  they  will  keep  it  more  ftVady. 
vc  put  your  plummet  on  your  line,  you. 
muft  fatten  it  to  a  ftrong,  ftiff,  taper  pole,  of  about  three 
yards  lonp,  and  then  the  apptra'us  is  liniflied. 

Btin^  thus  prepared,  you  mull  angle  in  muddy  water, 
or  in  the  deeps  or  fide  of  dreams,  and  you  will  f»on 

find 
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find  the  eels  run  ftrongly  and  eagerly  at  your  bait. 
V.'hrn  you  have  a  bite,  draw  them  gently  up  towards 
the  top  of  the  water,  and  then  fuddenly  hoift  them  on 
the  fhore,  or  in  your  boat  •,  by  this  means  you  may  take 
three  or  four  at  a  time. 

BODY  OF  A  HORSK.  In  chufing  a  horfe  you 
mud  examine  whether  he  has  a  good  body,  and  is  full 
in  the  flanks.  It  is  no  good  fign,  when  the  lad  of  the 
fhort  ribr.  is  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  haunch 
bone,  or  when  the  ribs  are  too  much  draighten;d  in 
their  compafs :  they  ought  to  be  as  high  as  the  haunch 
bone,  or  very  little  lefs,  when  the  hurfe  is  in  good  cafe ; 
but  though  fuchhorfes  may  for  a  time  have  pretty  good 
bodies,  yet  if  they  be  much  laboured  they  will  lofe 
them. 

A  narrow-cheded  horfe  can  never  have  a  good  body, 
nor  breathe  well ;  and  fuch  horfes  as  have  ftraight  ribs 
and  being  great  feeders,  and  confequently  come  to  gulf 
up  their  bellies,  fo  as  it  not  being  poffible  for  the  en- 
trnils  to  be  contained  within  the  ribs,  they  will  prefs 
down  and  make  a  cow's  belly  ;  thefe  are  alfo  difficult 
to  be-  faddled,  but  have  generally  good  backs,  and 
though  their  croups  are  not  fo  beautiful,  being  for  the 
mod  part  pointed,  yet  to  fupply  that,  they  have  .excel- 
lent reins-,  thefe  horfes  are  commonly  called  fow  backs. 

A  light  bodied  and  fiery  horfe  a  man  never  ought  to 
buy,  becaufe  he  will  foon  deflroy  himfelf,  but  ficrcenefs 
ought  never  to  be  confounded  with  vigour  and  high 
mettle,  which  lad  does  not  confift  in  fretting,  tram- 
pling, dancing,  and  not  fuffering  any  horfe  to  go  be- 
fore him,  but  in  being  very  fenfible  of  the  fpurs. 

You  ought  to  fhun  light  bellied  horfes,  which  are 
very  apt  to  be  troubled  with  fpakins,  jardens,  &c.  and 
as  painful  fcratches  in  the  hind-legs  often  take  away  a 
horfe's  belly,  this  ought  not  to  deter  you  from  buying, 
unlefs  they  be  in  the  back  finew  of  the  legs,  a  pretty 
\vay  above  the  pattern  joint,  which  is  one  of  the  moil 
troublefome  external  maladies  a  horfe  can  have. 

Except  a  low  cafrd  horfe  eats  much  hay,  he  cannot 
be  made  plump,  which  will  make  him  have  a  belly  like 
a  cow  with  a  calf,  and  may  be  remedied  with  a  furcingle 
a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  with  two  little  cufhions  to  it, 
that  may  anfwer  to  t!'e  top  of  the  ribs  on  either  fide  the 
back-bone,  to  preferve  the  back  from  being  galled.  In 
the  next  place  confider  the  flank. 

You  are  to  obferve  that  the  ftronged  date  of  body, 
which  is  the  highefl  flcfh,  provided  it  be  good,  hard, 
and  without  inward  foulncfs,  is  the  belt ;  yet  you  mud 
take  notice,  that  his  fhape  and  feeding  are  to  be  con- 
fidered ;  to  his  fhape  and  bo^'y,  feme  that  be  round, 
plump,  and  clofe  knit,  will  appear  fat,  when  they 
really  are  lean  and  in  poverty  :  and  others  that  are  raw 
boned,  flender,  and  loofe  knit  together,  will  appear 
lean,  deformed,  and  poor,  when  they  are  fat,  foul, 
and  full  of  grofs  humours. 

.So  likewife  as  to  their  feeding;  fome  will  feed  out- 
wardly, cairyiTV.;  u  :!i;ck  ril.,  when  they  are  inwardly 
clean,  and  without  all  mar.  r  of  foulnefs:  and  there 
arc  others  that  appear  clean  to  die  eye,  Ihewing  nothing 
but  Ikin  and  b'-ne,  when  ^hey  are  full  of  inward  fat- 
r.efs:  in  this  cafe  there  arc  two  helps,  the  one  inward, 
the  other  outward. 
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The  inward  help  is  only  fmart  exercife,  which  dif- 
folves  and  melts  the  foulnefs;  ana  ftrong  fcourings, 
which  will  bring  it  away. 

The  outward  help  in  handling  and  feeling  his  body, 
efpecinlly  the  ribs  towards  his  flank,  and  if  his  flefh 
generally  handle  loofe  and  foft,  your  fingers  finking  or 
pitting  in,  it  is  a  fign  of  his  foulnef, ;  but  if  his  flcfli  be 
hard  and  firm,  anJ  only  upon  his  hindmod  rib  handles 
foft  and  clowny,  it  is  a  fign  there  is  greafe  and  foul  mat- 
ter within,  which  mull  be  removed  let  him  appear  ever 
fo  lean. 

If  he  be  fat  and  thick,  and  as  it  were  clofed  up  under 
the  chaps,  or  if  his  jaws  handle  full  and  flefhy,  it  is  a 
fiLii  of  much  foulnefs,  both  in  the  head  and  body;  but 
if  he  handle  thin,  clean,  and  only  with  fome  lumps  or 
fmall  kernels  within  his  chaps,  in  fuch  cafe,  it  is  a  fign 
only  of  fome  cold  newly  taken. 

BOILS  OR  BLAINS,  IN  SWINE. — The  Cure. 

Take  bees-wax,  turpentine,  Burgundy-pitch,  and  a 
little  foft  greafe  to  marce  them  into  a  plaider  over  a 
gentle  fire  ;  clip  away  the  hair  or  bridles  where  the 
fore  is  ;  anoint  it  fird  with  ointment  of  tobacco,  and 
then  lay  on  the  plaider,  and,  having  kept  it  0:1  two  of 
three  days,  take  it  off,  which  if  you  find  drawn  to  a 
head,  and  ready  for  lancing,  you  may  do  it;  if  not, 
clap  on  a  frefh  plaider  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  and 
then  lance  and  fprinkle  burnt  alum  or  burnt  fait  on 
the  wound,  after  anoint  it  with  the  former  ointment, 
fo  lay  on  a  plaider  of  (beep's- fuet  and  bees- wax  to  heal 
it. 

BOLTIN'G,  OR  BOULTING,  among  fportfmen,  fig- 
nlfies  roufing  or  diflodging  a  coney  from  its  reding- 
place.  They  fay  lo  bolt  a  coney,  dart  a  hare,  roufe  a 
buck,  &c. 

BONES,    FRACTURED  OR  STRAINED,   IN'  HORSES  OR 

other  CATTLE. — Cure. 

Put  thofe  that  are  diilocated  in  their  right  place ; 
then  take  an  ointment  of  bees-wax,  turpentine,  deer's- 
fuet,  the  juice  of  mugwort,  done-pitch,  and  mellilot, 
foftened  with  the  oil  of  earth-worms,  and  bind  up  the 
place,  fupplying  it  with  ointments  as  cccafion  re- 
quires. 

BOLSTERS  or  A  SADDLE,  are  thofe  parts  of  a 
great  faddle  which  are  raifcd  upon  the  bows,  both  be- 
fore and  behind,  to  hold  the  rider's  thigh,  and  keep 
him  in  a  right  pollure,  notwithilanding  the  diforders 
the  horfe  may  occaGon. 

Common  laddies  h.-.ve  no  holders  \Ve  life  the  cx- 
preffion  of  fitting  a  boliler,  when  we  put  the  cork  of 
the  faddle  into  the  bolller  to  keep  it  tight. 

'!  hat  putt  of  the  faddle  being  formerly  made  of  cork, 
took  fird  that  name,  though  now  it  is  made  of  wood. 

BONE-SPA  \  IN.     See  SPAVIN. 

BORING,  an  opera: ion  in  ufc  for  the  cure  of 
wrenched  (boulders  in  horfes ;  which  is  performed 
thus:  bavin.;  cut  ..  hole  in  the  Ikin  over  the  pun  af- 
fected, they  blow  it  up  with  a  tobacco-pipe,  as  a  but- 
cher (iocs  vca! :  after  which  they  thruft  a  cuM  Mat  iron, 
like  the  point  of  a  fword- blade,  eight  or  ten  inches  up 
between  the  flioulder-blade  and  the  ribs. 

•BUTTS  IN  HOUSKS  are  fhort  thick  worms  like  a 
,  having  black  headland  are  engendered  through 

the 
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the  -t  of  heat  and  tnoifture  in  the  maw  or  bow- 

els of  a  horf  .  they  gnaw   and  afflict  him   in  a 

hea\  1  by  hi-  lifting  up  the 

feet  to  0  'id  the  fmall  ftomach  he  has 

To  derflroy  them   ufe  the  followin. 

•light- (hade,  the  feeds  of  •rrt'eo*, 
••  them  well,  and  with  honey  and 
n  make  them  i.;-o  little  balls,  and,  buttering  them 
OTe--.  of  them  in  the  morn- 

hour  after,  give  him  of  fal- 

lul  oil  a-.. i  aqua  vitse,  each  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  very 

r  that  let  him  ll.md  another  hour  before 

£ive  him  any  provender;  and  this  rulcobfeire  for 

:»re  known  by  the  fhecp's 

flair  !ii»  belly  with  the  feet, 

—  H 

St  n  '  :  mix 

the  juice  with  hoi.  il  the  (bee; 

little  ri-  e. 

BOL'II.!  mp  or  excrefcence  of  flefh 

that  grows  cither  upon  nr  juft  by  the  frum,  infomueh 
that  the  frufli  (boots  out  like  a  lump  of  flefli,  and  n 
the  horfe  halt  -,  and  :!iis  we  call  the  flefh  blowii  g  upon 
the  frufh. 

Your  manage  !iorf-«,  which  never  wet  their  feet,  are 
fubjcfl  to  thefe  cxcrefccnccs,  which  make  them  very 
lame. 

BO!  i,  called  bonlette,  when  the 

fet-lock,  or  pattern  joint,  bends  forward  and  out  of  its 

nat'  A-nether  r  r  riding,  or  by 

n  of  being  too  !".  in  which  cafe  the 

,   a  horfc  is  called  home,  when  his  legs  are 
in  a  tlraight  line  fr'»m  t:ie  kner  '  net. 

apt  to  be  abottte,  and  on  the 

ire  not. 

BOW  B  in  under  officer  of  the  foreft, 

<e  oath  w  :  of  the  nature  of  hi*  office, 

ire  man  be  to  the  owner  of 

»,  and  t"  nant,  ai  abfence, 

I  "d  true  i-  make  as  well 

.  b<rh  in 

the        •  'ith  bail  of   this  foreft;  and  all 

manner  nf  trefp*fs  d-  to  vrrt  or  venifon,  I 

truly  en  ">  attach  or  caufc  to  be  attached, 

•  .e  next  <.  ticl  :o   be  prt 

had  to  my  knowledge  , 

la  young  hawk  fo  called  by  falconers, 

e  dran-s  any  thing  out  of  lier 

.• 

•  unning  to  be 

Dowling,  is  t:  Mufing  your  bowl, 

h  muft  be  fuitable  to  the  grounds  yu  deficit  to 
run  on.  "1  hu1;  for  « lofe  alleys  your  belt  choice  is  the 
flat  howl.  2.  For  open  grounds  of  advantage,  tlic 
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round   h 


arc 
)..!!. 


out  your  grounds,  and  prercming'the  winding  hangings, 


and  rrv'y  turning  advantages  of  the  fame,  whether  it  be 
in  opL-n  wide  places,  as  bowling-greens,  or  i:i  clpfe 

.ve  your  judgment  nbout  you,  to  obferve 
and  diffingiiilb  the  riiin^s,  tailings,  and  advantages  of 
the  pl.ice  where  von  howl. 

B   '  A  SADDLE,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  bid 

arch-wi!  vc  the  upper  part  of  a  horfe's  back, 

ve  the  faddlc  its  due  form,  and  keep  it  tijlit. 

The  fore-bow  which  fuftains  the  pommel,  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  withers,  the  breaft,  the  points  or  toes,  and 
the  corking. 

The  withers,  is  the  arch  that  rifcs  two  or  three  fingers 
over  the  horfe's  withers. 

The  brearts  are  placed  where  the  arch,  or  upper  part 
of  the  bow?',  end. 

The  points,  or  toes,  are  the  lower  part  of  the  bow : 
and  the  corkinps  arc  pieces  of  wood,  formerly  pieces 
of  cork,  upon  which  we  fit  and  make  fall  to  the  bol- 
itsrf. 

The  hind-bow  bears  the  troflequin,  or  quilted  roll. 

The  bows  are  corered  with  fhiews,  run  .ill  over  the 
bows  to  make  them  rtronger  ;    then  they  llrengthen 
•  with  binds  t  •  keep  them  tight ;  .uid  on 

the  !  •  of  the  bows,  mil  on  the  faddle  (traps, 

ike  fall  the  girths. 

BRACF>,  is  commonly  raken  for  a  couple,  or  pair, 
and  applied  by  huntfmen  to  feveral  beads  of  game,  as, 
a  brace  of  bucks,  foxes,  h^rej,  Ac.  alfo  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds, is  i  proper  term  for  two. 

BRAMBIJ  therwfe  called  a  hallier;  it  a 

net  to  catch  birds  with,  and  of  fever al  Pi7.es  :  the  great 
meOws  mull  be  four-fquare,  thofe  of  the  leaft  fize 
tre  t  id  thofe  of  the  hig^cll  arc 

five:  in  the  depth  they  fhuuld  not  have  above  three 
or  four  inches,  bi.-  -'.e  length  they  may  be  en- 

larged at  plcafurc  :  but  the  fhorteit  are  ufually  eighteen 
feer. 

If  you  intend  to  have  your  net  of  four  mefhes  deep, 
make  if  of  ei^ht ;  forafmuch  as  it  is  to  be  doubled  over 
u  ith  another  net ;  likewife  between  the  faid  doublings! 
the  inwaid  net  (liquid  be  of  fine  thread,  neatly  twitted, 
with  mefhes  two  inches  fquare,  made  lozcngc-wife, 
with  a  i>-  'rawti  through  all  the  upper  melhes, 

and  one  through  the  lower,  whereby  you  may  fix  it  to 
the  doubled   nalHrr  :    then,  tartly,  fallen  your   net  to 
m/iBall  flick*,  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet 
^•>ut  the  fame  didancc  from  each  other: 
the  inward   net  mull  be  both  longer  and   deeper  than 
the  outward,  th;it  it  m.iT  h.Mijr  lrn,f<-,  the  better  to  en- 
Plates  VII.  and  XII. 

!'•!•'  •  '  AND,  (with  Falconers)  a  term  ufed 

to  fi)rnify  the  making  :«  hawlc  leap  from  tree  to  tree, 
till  the  nog  fprings  the  partridge. 

BRANCH ERS,  among  fowlers  and  fjlconcrs,  fig. 
nifiesa  young  bird  well  flH.-cd,  which  has  left  tlieiielf, 
thou'  ng  to  fly  far,  or  fhif?  for 

itfelf,  but  rem.iins  in  tlic  bullies  and  hedges  adjacent 
to  i'  .  wj,ere  it  is  fed  l>y  the  dam. 

•  r.uichers  of  hawks  are  alfo  called  ramagc-fal- 

n^  ;   and  tliofe  of  nightingnles,   pulhcrt. 

lary-bitds    when   in   ihcir   full  yc.tr,  are  en: 
i  brantliersj 
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Lr.inchers  ;  but  when  juft  flown,  and  unable  to  feed 
theiufelves,  pufhers. 

BRANCHES  op  THU  BKIDLE,  arc  two  pieces  of 
iron  bended,  which  in  the  interval  between  one  and 
the  other,  b«ar  the  bitt-mouth,  the  crofs-chains,  and 
the  grub;  fo  that  to  one  end  they  anfwer  to  the  head- 
ftall,  and  on  the  other  to  the  reins,  in  order  to  keep 
the  head  of  the  horfe  in  fubje'Aion.  A  hardy,  bold, 
or  llrong,  branch  is  one  that  brings  in  the  head.  A 
\vc.ik  branch,  is  a  branch  that  was  formerly  ufed  for 
railing  the  head,  but  no\v  is  rejected;  efpecia'ly  fince 
the  difcovery  of  the  error  of  thofe,  who  fancied  that 
it  raifcd  afier  the  fame  manner  with  the  kneed  - 
branches.  See  BANQUET. 

BRASSICOURT, 'OR  BRACHICOI.KT;  is  n  horfe 
\\hofe  fore  legs  are  naturally  bended  arch-wife;  being 
fo  called  by  way  of  di(tin£tion  from  an  arched  horfe, 
whofe  legs  arc  bowed  by  hard  labour. 

BR.  AYE,  an  obfolete  French  word  :  made  ufe  of  by 
fome  to  fignify  tlie  entry  of  the  horfe's  throat ;  or  the 
extremity  of  the  channel  towards  the  maxillary  bones. 

BRAYL,  a  piece  of  leather  flit  to  put  upon  the 
hawk's  wing  to  tie  it  up. 

BREAD  FOR  HORSES:  horles  are  fometimes  fed 
with  bread,  to  hearten  and  ftrengthen  them  :  the  way 
to  make  the  fame  is  twofold. 

1.  Take  wheat-meal,  oat-meal,  and  beans,  all  ground 
very  fmall,  of  each  a  peck;    a-iife-feed,  four  ounces; 
gentian,  and  fenugreek,  of  each  an  ounce;  liquorice, 
two  ounces  ;  all  beaten  into   fine  powder,  mid  fearfed 
well;  to  which  add  the  whites  of  twenty  new-laid  eggs, 
all  well  beat,  and  as  much  ftrong  ale  as  will  knead  it 
up:  then   make  your  loaves,  like  to  houfe-bread,  but 
not  too  thick  ;  and  let  them  be  well  baked,  but  not 
burnt;  then  give   it   him,  not  too  new;  and   let  him 
have  it  five  or  fix  mornings  together,  without  any  pro- 
vender. 

2.  Take  of  wheat-meal,  rye-meal,  beans  and   oat- 
meal, of  each  half  a  peck,  ground  very  fmall;  anife- 
feed  and  liquorice,  an  ounce  of  each,  and  white  fugar- 
candy,  four  ounces  :  beat   all   into  fine   powder,  with 
the  whites  and    yolks   of   twenty  new-laid   eggs,  well 
beaten  ;  and  put  to  them  as  much  white  wine  as  will 
knead   it   into  a   paile  ;  which  then  make  into   great 
loaves,  and  bake  them  well :  and  when  two  or  thre,e  days 
old  give  him  to  eat  thereof,  but  chip  away  theoutlide. 

For  race-horfes,  there  are  three  forts  of  bread  ufed  ; 
given  fuccellively,  for  the  fecund,  third  and  fourth 
fortnights  feeding,  i.  Take  three  pecks  of  clean  be. ins, 
and  one  peck  of  fine  wheat;  mix  them  together,  and 
grind  them  into  pure  meal; 'that  dmie,  bolt  it  pretty 
fine  and  kne.nl  it  up  with  good  flore  of  ireth  barm, 
but  with  as  little  water  as  may  be:  labour  it  well  in  a 
trough,  break  and  cover  it  warm,  that  it  may  fwell ; 
then  knead  it  over  again,  and  mould  it  into  large  loaves, 
in  order  to  be  well  biked.  When  they  are  drawn 
from  the  oven,  turn  the  bottoms  upward,  anil  let  them 
cool:  at  three  days  old  you  may  give  your  horfe  this 
bread,  but  no  Iboner;  as  nothing  is  more  apt  to  furfeit 
than  new  bread.  Or  you  may 

?.  Take  two  pecks  of  clean  beans,  with  two  pecks 
of  fine  wheat,  and  grind  them  well  together  >  thsn  bolt, 


and  knead  it  with  harm,  or  lightening,  and  make  it  up 
a*  you  did  the  former  bread.  With  this  bread,  having 
the  cruft  cut  quite  away,  and  oats,  or  fplit  beans, 
mingled  together,  or  feparately  if  you  think  fir,  feed 
the  horfe  as  before,  at  his  ufual  meals.  Or, 

3.  Take  three  pecks  of  fine  wheat,  and  one  peck  of 
beans,  grind,  and  bolt  them  thrvu_s.'h  the  finelt  bolter 
you  can  get  ;  then  knead  it  up  with  new  (Ifong  ale  and 
barm,  beat  together,  and  the  whites  of  twenty  eggs,  or 
more,  and  no  water  at  ail  ;  but  in  Head  theseof  a  small 
qinntity  of  new  milk:  at  lalt  work  i:  up,  b'ike  and  or- 
der it  as  the  former  :  and  with  this  bread,  having  the 
crnft  cut  off,  adding  clean  oats  r.nd  fplit  beans,  all 
mixed,  or  feparate;  feed  your  hr.rfe  at  his  ordinary 
feeding-times  as  you  did  in  the  fortnight  before. 

BREAK;  to  break  a  horfe  in  trotting,  is  to  make 
him  light  upon  the  hand  by  trotting,  in  order  to  ni,i:.e 
him  fit  for  a  gallop.  To  break  a  horfe  for  hunting,  is 
to  fupple  him,  to  make  him  take  the  habit  of  run- 
ning. 

BREAKING  COLTS,  Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  has 
not  that  attention  among  us,  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. There  is  a  general  want  of  well- qualified  men 
in  this  way,  as  well  aJ  of  g<>od  farriers  Our  chance- 
medley  breeders  either  break  their  horfes  themi'elve', 
or  commit  it  to  perfons  equally  ignorant ;  whence  the 
number  of  our  Garroons,  the  breed  and  education  of 
which  are  fo  well  matched. 

I  have  already  given  divers  hints  on  this  part  of  the 
fubjecl,  and  once  more  repeat  my  advice  of  teaching 
the  colt  a  good  canter.  If  it  fhould  be  held  proper  to 
learn  him  to  leap  the  bar,  care  mull  be  taken  that  he 
be  not  futTrred  to  do  it  with  a  heavy  weight,  which 
may,  in  an  inflant,  let  down  his  tender  finews.  It  by 
no  means  injures  a  colt,  of  fize  and  bone,  to  put  a 
collar  upon  him,  provided  the  draft  be  light  and  eafy ; 
for  inltance,  plowing  light  fands  ;  his  knowing  how  to 
draw,  may  be  of  after  ule  and  profit. 

I  heutmoft  care  fhould  be  ufed  to  teach  a  colt  his  paces 
dijiinffly.  You  will  obferve  numbers  of  horfes,  trained 
and  ridden  by  little  farmers  and  countrymen,  which 
confute  and  jumble  the  paces  one  into  the  other,  Ihuf- 
fling  between  walk  and  trot,  and  trot  and  gallop,  till 
they  acquire  a  kind  of  racking  pace,  from  which  it  is 
no  eafy  talk  to  reclaim  them  :  or  they  will,  perhaps, 
do  one  pace  only.  If  the  colt  be  unfavourably  made 
forward,  and  it  appear  from  the  ma!-coniorm,ition  of 
his  neck,  and  the  ill  fettmg  on  of  his  head,  tliat  he  can 
never  have  a  hnndfomu  carriage,  double  care  mud  be 
taken  tb  give  him  a  well-tempered  mou;h,  the  only 
thing  which  can  poffibly  render  a  horfe,  of  this  unfor- 
tunate dcfciiption,  tolerable. 

Such  as  (hew  much  blood,  or  ftoop  forward,  and 
lounge  in  their  gait,  in  the  ulual  manner  of  .bred  cattle, 
ought  to  be  well  let  upon  their  haunches. 

1  he  iuture  goodnels  and  value  of. the  nag  materially 
depend  upon  early  tuition.  If  he  be  defective  in  bend- 
ing his  kneed,  let  him  bi1  ridden  daily  in  rough  and 
(lony  roads;  or  if  that  fail,  caufe  him  to  be  ridden 
every  day,  for  a  month,  or  more,  with  blinds.  Iking 
blinded,  he  will  natuially  lift  up  his  feet.  1  have  ex- 
perienced the  ufe  of  it. 

When 
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MI  a  colt  i    •  ry,  it  is  ufual  to  tame  him, 

by  ;  immoderately  ov 

•nd    often  prcJuQivc  of  great  mifchicfs, 

>/f  a  young  horfe,  I 
or  rent.1 

.rice  arc  h  res  ;   there  ii 

4  level  c 
•.•II. 

;  cr  period  for  breaking  a  fiddle-coir, 
.ijl  one,  when  tnrec  years  oiil.  In  the  com- 
.icofperr'  v-rnicract 

•  . 
• 

|>Ut    U,  OI 

I 

:ins.     I.1  'hen 

,  '.-\  due  tin  1,  or 

nc  l"ft  g-  \<>  loon  as 

•rably  qi.  ,  a  proper 

OS  taUCH' ' 

:*  i  an  early  period  for 

..<.-,  who  choofe  to  defer  breaking 
i  until  four  tcjt?  old,  i'i.r  v.  l.ieh  ihcy  oftci. 
i-e,  in  the  fir 

.f  CVT,  b 
:c,  if  a  f.i. 
,  to  aco. 

•  • 

HUM. \KINC.  .orifmen,  denotes  a 

••  itfclf.     In  v 
iieriling.      A  deer, 
ith  to  break  bera.     \Vhcna 
,<-  thkkctiand  cuvctts, 
he  i  .'Id. 

he  opening  or  cut- 

i  fj!r,  a: 

•u:  arc  very  little  diil'erent 
to  taile,  ! 

vlil'pi 

it  is  a  lu  be  fure  to 

-,%. 

.•h  two  fcts  of  tec  -.cry  great  breeder; 

the  melter  having  two  large  m<-  .iwncr  as 

vn. 

.;!   he  the 

I  .ler  breai  :i    at  full   grow:h   is    Iarj;e, 

ding  either  in  ponds  or  river?,  !  P-il'y  de- 

:ncr;  which  if  he  likes,  he  will  not 

v  prow  encee.'  :nd    f.nrcr  in  them   tli.in   in 

!  with  his  i.luo,  even  to  the 

:h. 

•  fp.iwn  in  7k         r  the  beginning  of  July  ;  and 
t  lovers  nl    red   vvorm  ., 

it  the  ror  -ck,  and  lie  w 

up  in  a  round  tlew  :    aifo  flag  worms,  wafps,  gtccn 


flier,  and  gralhoppers  (whufc  legs  nml  b:  cut 

a»»d  paftc  ;    of  which  there  are 

found  very  good  baits  for  him :  but  the  b-jft  . 

1 1'  biir.vn  bread  and  honey  5  gc-  * 

red  worms.    The  bed  feafon  of  angling  for  him  :;  irom 

St.  James's  day  i;r,!:!  !i.,r;l.c ' oru  •  l''or 

BREA  :ve 

thefc  dir-  .!  aifo  be  of  ii.l    it:  L 

:g. 

urc  about  a  quart  of  large  rc.1  «•  3          •  . 
into  frefh  niofs,  well  waftv.- 
four  days  ;  i"  .:h  f..t  mould  atul  thor 

1,  and  they  vill  be  thoroughly  Icourcd  in  rbout 

k». 

:  your  lines  be  filk  and  liair;  but  all  filk  is  the 
bed  ;  let  your  float  be  either  fwin  quiils  or  goojfc 
quills. 

Let  your  bait  be  as  big  a  red  worm  as  you  can  lin-f, 
without  a  knot ;  get  a  pint  or  quart  of  them  in  an  even- 
ing in  gani'  ,  or  chalky  common?, 

::  ;   and   put    .. 

wafliL-d  and  picked,  and  :iic  w.-/  d  out  of  tl.e 

mof>  .^  dry  as  you  c.in,  into  an  pot  or  pi 

'ry,  and  cliangc  tlic  mofs  fre(l>  every  three  or  four 

•iircc  wccki  or  .1  month  together:  then  , 
bait  will  be  at  the  bell,  Tor  it  will  be  clean  -: 

11  ivin;;  thus  prepare.!  your  bait?,  get  your  tackling 
ready  and  fitted  for  this  fport.  Take  three  ', 

.    ..id  -js  many  more  filk,  or  lilk  and  hair 
line.-  many  large   fw.m  or  goofc  Jl|uill    l! 

take  a  piece  of  lead  and  faiten  them  to  fho  end  ol 

i'hen  fallen  your  link-hook  alto  t  • 
lead,  and  let  there  be  about  a  foot  ,:!.•:.  be- 

tween the  lead  and  the  hook  i  but  be  i'urc  the  lead  be 
:ik  the  float  or  quill  a  little  under  tbe 
water  <  bear  up  the  lead,  for  thr 

l--ad  mull  lie-  on  tin-  ground.  Note,  that  your  link 
next  the  houk  mud  be  finailcr  than  the  red  of  your  hue, 
if  you  dare  adventure,  for  fear  of  takii  -  or 

pearch,  who  will  afluredly  vifit  your  hooks  till  they  be 
uken  out,  as  1  will  fl-.e-.v  you  afterwards,  before  either 
e.;rp  m  '  u  i-.i  will  conic  near  to  bite.  Note  aifo,  that 
when  the  wor  'I  baited,  it  will  era*]  up  and 

down  as  far  as  th-.-   lead  will  give  leave,  which  much 

.'lit  fufpici<>n. 

i  prepared  your  baits,  and   fitted  your 
l"jit  repair  t.i  :iic  riv.  .ore  you  have 

'  fwim  in  ikulb  t  r  i  the  funnncr  time  in  a 

hot  afternoon,  about  three  or  four  of  the  clock,  and 
watch  their  going  forth  of  their  dec,.  d  return- 

ing, .  •'.  ern,  for  they  return  about 

four  of  the  t  m  feeking  food  at 

bottom,  yet  o:.  •  of  the  w 

c;g  or  tuniblii-;-  I  the  rcfl  are  under 

him  at  the  bottoi    .  .  you  (ha  .  •:  him  t* 

tinelj  the.-,    u  ..rk    v.':erc  '  •  -«n<l 

flays  .  v.-hieli  it-.  .:clta:idiii 

.  iacc  of  the  i.-     ,  <uti,, 

at  a  clear  bottom,    . 

one  of  your  a:  ,  •• 

ihc   bottom,  •  he  abou  -r  tea  feet 

deep,  tw .  ;Jcr 

L  v    ,k 
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with  yourfelf  whether  that  water  will  rife  or  lV.ll  by  the 
next  morning,  by  reafon  of  any  water-mills  near,  and 
according  to  your  difcretion  take  the  depth  of  the  place, 
where  you  rrtean  after  to  caft  your  ground-bair,  and  to 
fifh,  to  half  an  inch  ;  that  the  lead  lying  on  or  near  the 
ground-bait,  the  top  of  the  float  may  only  appear  up- 
right half  an  inch  above  the  water. 

"Thus  you  having  found  and  fitted  for  the  place  ind 
depth  thereof,  then  go  home  and  prepare  your  ground  - 
bait,  which   is  next  'to  die  fruit  of  your  labours,  to  be 
rci;;;; 

Tt.-c  Ground  Unit. 

Take  a  peck,  or  a  peck  and  a  half,  according  to  the 
greatr.d's  of  the  ftrcamond  deepnefsof  the  viMtcr  where 
you  mean  to  angle,  of  fweet  grofs-ground  barley-malt, 
and  boil  i-i  a  kettle,  one  or  two  warms  is  enough  ;  then 
ftrain  it  through  a  bag  into  a  tub,  the  liquor  whereof 
hath  often  done  my  horfc  much- good  ;  and  when  the 
hag  and  malt  is  near  cold,  ta!;e  it  down  to  the  water- 
fide  about  eight  or  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  evening, 
and  not  before  ;  caft  in  two  parts  of  your,ground-bait 
Cqueezed  hard  between  both  your  hands,  it  will  fink 
prefently  to  the  bottom,  and  be  fure  it  may  reft  in  the 
very  place  yon  mean  to  angle;  if  the  itream  rim  hard, 
or  move  a  little,  caft  your  malt  in  handfuls  a  little  the 
higher,  upwards  the  itream.  You  may  between  your 
hands  clofe  the  malt  fo  fa  ft  in  handfuls,  that  the  water 
will  hardly  part  it  with  the  fall. 

Your  ground  thus  baited  and  tackling  fitted,  leave 
your  bag  with  the  reft  of  your  tackling  and  ground-bait 
iiear  the  fporting-plnce  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
about  three  or  four  of  the  clock  vifit  the  vt-aterfide,  but 
not  too  near,  for  they  have  a  cunning  vratchman;  and 
are  watchful  themfelves  too. 

T  hen  gently  take  one  of  your  three  rods,  and  bait 
your  hook,  calling  it  over  your  ground  bait,  and  gently 
and  fecretly  draw  it  to  you  till  the  lead  refts  about  the 
middle  of  the  ground- bait. 

Then  take  a  fecond  rod  and  caft  in  about  a  yard 
above,  and  your  third  a  yard  below  the  firft  roil,  and 
ftay  the  rods  in  the  ground,  but  go  yourfelf  fo  far  from 
the  water-fide,  that  you  perceive  nothing  but  the  tops,  of 
the  floats,  which  you  muft  watch  moft  diligently ;  then 
when  you  have  a  bite,  you  fliould  perceive  the  top  of 
your  float  to  fink  fuddenly  into  the  water  ;  yet  never- 
thelcfs  be  not  too  hafty  to  run  to  your  rods,  until  you 
fee  that  the  line  goes  clear  away,  then  creep  to  the 
water-fide,  and  give  as  much  line  as  poffibly  you  can; 
if  it  be  a  good  carp  or  bream,  they  will  go  to  the  far- 
ther fide  of  the  river  :  then  ftrikc  gently,  and  hold  your 
rod  at  a  bent  a  little  while ;  but  if  you  both  pull  to- 
gether you  are  fure  to  lofe  your  game,  or  either  your 
line  or  hook,  or  hold  will  break  ;  and  after  you  have 
overcome  then),  they  will  make  noble  fport,  and  are 
vt  ry  Ihy  to  be  landed.  The  carp  is  far  ftronger  and 
more  mettlcfome  than  the  bream. 

Much  more  is  to  be  obfervcd  in  this  kind  of  fifh  and 
filliing,  but  it  is  far  fitter  for  experience  and  difcourfe 
ilian  paper.  Only  thus  much  is  neceflary  for  you  to 
know,  and  to  be  mindful  and  careful  of,  that  if  the 
|-:ke  or  pearch  do  breed  in  the  river,  they  will  be  fure 
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to  bite  firft,  and  muft  be  taken.  And  for  the 
part  they  arc  very  large,  and  will  repair  to  your  grouini- 
not  that  they  will  eat  of  ir,  but  will  feed  a  tut1 
fport  themfelves  among  the  young  fry  that  gather  about 
and  hover  over  the  bait. 

The  way  to  difcern  the  pike  and  to  take  him,  if  you 
miftruft  your  bream  hook,  for  I  have  uken  a  pike  * 
yard  long  feveral  times  at  my  bream  hooks,  ami  i'ome- 
times  he  hath  had  the  luck  to  (hare  my  line,  may  be 
thus: 

Take  a  final!  blenk,  or  roach,  or  gudgeon,  and  bait 
it,  and  fet  it  alive  among  your  rods  two  feet  deep  front 
the  cork,  with  a.  little  red  worm  on  the  point  of  the 
hook  :  then  take  a  few  crumbs  of  white  bread,  or  Conic 
of  the  ground  bait,  niulfprinkle  it  gently  arnongft  your 
rods,  l-f  tl.e  p;.ke  bj  there,  then  the  little  fiih  will  (kip 
out  of  the-  water  at  his  appearance,  but  the  live  fet  bai: 
ij  fare  to  be  taken. 

Thu-i  continue  your  fport  from  four  in  the  morning 
till  eight,  and  if  it  b<>.  a  gloomy  windy  day,  they  win 
bite  all  day  long.  But  this  is  too  long  to  ftaml  to  your 
roil'.?  at  one  place,  and  it  will  fpoil  your  evening  fport 
thfct  day,  which  is  this; 

About  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  repair  to 
your  baited  place,  and  as  foon  as  you- come  to  the  water 
fide,  caft  in  one  half  of  the  reft  of  your  ground-bait, 
and  Itand  ofl":  then  while  the  fifh  are  gathering  to- 
gether, for  there  they  will  moft  certainly  come  for  their 
fupper,  you  may  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  then  in 
with  your  three  rods  as  in  the  morning:  you  will  find 
excellent  fport  that  evening  lill  eight  of  the  clock  j 
then  call  in  the  refidue  of  your  ground-b;iit,  and  next 
morning  by  four  of  the  clock  vifit  them  again  for  four 
hours,  which  is  the  beft  fport  of  all ;  and  after  that-, 
let  them  reft  till  you  and  your  friends  have  a  mind  to 
more  fport. 

From  St.  James's-tidc  until  Bartholomew-tide  is  the 
beft ;  when  they  have  had  all  the  Cummer's  food,  they 
are  the  fatteft. 

Obferve  laftly,  that  after  three  or  four  days  fifliinj; 
together,  your  game  will  be  fhy  and  wary,  and  you 
Ihall  hardly  get  a  bite  or  two  at  a  baiting;  then  your 
only  way  is  to  defilt  from  your  fport  about  two  or  thrte 
days  ;  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  place  you  late  baited, 
and  intended  to  bait,  you  (hall  take  a  turf  of  green,  but 
flicrt  grafs,  as  big,  or  bigger,  than  a  round  trencher  : 
to  she  top  of  this  turf,  on  the  green  fide,  you  ihall  with 
n  needle  and  green  thread  faften  one  by  one  as  many 
little  red  worms  as  will  nearly  cover  all  the  turf:  then 
take  a  round  board  or  trencher,  make  a  hole  in  the 
middle  thereof,  and  through  the  turf,  placed  on  the 
board  or  trencher,  with  a  Itring  or  cord  as  long  as  is 
fitting,  tied  to  a  pole,  let  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  for  the  lilh  to  feed  upon  without  difturbance 
about  two  or  three  days;  and  after  that  you  have 
drawn  it  away,  you  may  enjoy  your  former  recreation. 

BKKAST  of  a  IIorf<'.     See  COUN'TJ  n. 

BRFAbTb,  part  of  the  bow  of  a  Caddie.  See 
Bows. 

BREAST-PAIN,  IN  HORSE?,  is  a  ctiftemper  pro- 
ceeding from  a  fuperfluity  of  blood  and  other  grofs  hu- 
mours, which,  being  diffolved  by  fome  extreme  and 

diforderly 
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downward   to  ths  breil. 

•eitt-pain  arc,  a  It 

can 

ow   liis  head    to  the  ground.     To 
!;(.•  hreaft-  -ing 

h  oil  of  Peter,  that  the  blood   may  be 

>  tale  the  vital  parts  of  their 

a  pint  of  unrin  white- 

:nte ;  or,  if  the  pain  coa- 

,  which  i  1 iy  rowel  .' 

-.rap 'of  leather  that  rum 
from  one  fide  of  thrfaddlc  totheoth 

,1  order  to  l.ccp  the  fa<l<!!c  ti^ht,  and  him: 
.:  the  horfe  goc:s  upon  .. 

!:is  word  fignifics  fotnc- 
.  and  fomctimcs  it 
ivnplies  thcc-  repofcof  a  her 

At,  (Jive  yr.ur  horfe  breath,  do  not  ride  him  down  : 
a  long  breathing  time  between 
••rpetitiont  of  lii*  mana 
M.U!>  hat  at-.v.  .:id  equally  upon  his 

Thif 

our 

norting  fcr  a  fign  (>:  -.-.  inded  horfc. 

KRLKI),  is  a  place  where  marcs  forbre«J,  and  ftal- 
,  arc  kept,  in  order  t<>  uife  a  ilud.     Hence  they 

.  cep  a  br  a  breed. 

All  the  mares  in  this  breed  have  taker.  .  y  are 

foal. 

To  make  a  good  breed,  you  r.-inn  M  chafe  a  better 

,  tior  better  ftud  mares 
ires. 

.     In  order  to  the  r 
-autiful  race  of  horfcs,  it  is  ncccfljry  to 
•/.Mlion  a  fine  barb,  free  fi< 
ch  as  weak  eye?,  bad  feet, 

,  ?cc.  only  with  tl  tion, 

dctc£U  v.  pen  by  accident,  are  not  to  be 

accounted  hereditary. 

!f  with  a  ftailion,  let  him  be 

months  before  he  is  to  cover  the  mate, 

with  l~o«r  ,  or  bean-  rfc  bread 

.it  a  good  quantity  of  wheat  t!  • 
at  tm-icc  a  day  to  water  ;  and  after  he  has 
.ilk  him  11  ATI  for  an  hour;  but  not  Co 

1  cat. 

ft'  he  is  :;ot  thu$  put  into  heart  before  lie  covers,  he 

f  and  broken 

ic  able  to  the  t.ifk  ; 

or  T  ••<!  weak  ; 

•  iut  fed  l.im  well,  you 
cry  le.in. 

too  many  mares  hf  will  not  ferve 
id   tail  will  fall  off  through  poverty, 
. 


Therefore  let  him  have  rr.ircs,  bat  according  to  hi* 
ftrength,  t]  ,  rifteeti,  or  at  moft  twenrs1. 

Marcs  go  with  foal  cL-vcn  ironths,  and  as  many  days 

-.rsold:  as  lor 'i-xairplc,  a  m.ire  often 

years  old  will  carry  her  foal  eleven  months,  and  ten  davs ; 

fb  that  a  per:  •.-,  mares  to  be  covered, 

.iy  be  brought  forth  at  a  time  whtn 

of  ^raU. 

About  the  crd  of  .Vlay  put  your  mares  into  an  in« 
clofure  c  •  hole  fnu  •  • 

lion  is  to  be  with  them,  or  th.it  they  Jic  in  U-alon,  itt 
which  inclofure  all  the  mares  are  to  be  put  together,  as 
veil  thofc  uhich  are  barren  as  others. 

FIrft  take  off  your  fiallk  tlioes,  but  let  his 

fere  fhocs  remain  on  for  the  preservation  of  his  feet, 
then  lead  him  forth,  and  let  htm  cover  a  marc  twice  in 
har.:  :i  more  olm  .•.  ;  alter  which 

take  ofl  i.  md  turn  him  loofe  to  the  roll,  witli 

whom  In-  fo  fimiiur,  and  treat  them  fo 

kindly,  that  at  lull  they  will  make  love  10  him  ;  fo  that 
not  one  of  them  will  be  horfed  but  as  they  are  in  fcafon. 

In  this  ii:il /r.re  there  fliould  be  built  a  little  lodge, 
into  which  the  flaJiioii  may  retire  ID  fccure  himfelf  from 
the  :  he .-.ts  ;  ar.d  in  the  ..-re  (hould  be 

a  manner,  him  oats,  peas,  tpi.t  beans,  bread,  or 

whatever  i.kcsbeft;  and  he  mull   be  thus  en- 

tertained during  the  whole  time  he  is  with  the  mures, 
ii  will  be  about  fix  or  tcven  weeks. 

You  mull  likcwifc  take  care  that  the  (lallion  and  the 

marc  have  the  fame  food,  viz.  if  the  former  be  at  hay 

and  oats,  which  is  commonly  called  hard  meat,  the  Lt- 

•hovkl  likewifc  be  at  hard  meat ;  othcrwifc  (he  wilt 

not  fo  readily  hold. 

Mares  which  arc  very  profs,  hold  with  much  diffi- 
culty; but  thofc  that  arc  indifferently  fat  and  plump, 
cone-  greateft  < 

To  bring  a  mare  in  feafon,  and  make  her  retain,  let 
her  cat  for  eight  days  before  the  is  brought  to  the  horfe, 
about  two  quarts  of  hemp  feed  in  the  morning,  .:. 

.:'•:  it,  mix  it  with  a  little  bran  or  oatst-«B4 
..i-jii  cats  alfo  of  it,  it  will  contribute  i.      !    t« 

As  for  the  age  of  •  <uld  not  cover 

before  he  is  '".  ifter  he  ii  fifi 

the  Lift  may  L 
vigour,  m 

As  for  the  marc?,  they  Giould  not  l>e  covered  ' 
they  are  three  years  old  ;  but  i     •          . 
take  meafures  from  the  goodnc's  ot  . 
that  they  bring  forth. 

•-•   Lift  place,  y-ju    mr< .  yourfeii 

young  breeding.mares  from  your  own  race  ;  which  bc- 
!,  of  a  good  brcci!,  will  briiu 

ufo 

of  your  colts  tor  llalii»  .  iuch  de- 

generate from  the  goc 
become  like  the  n  . 

It   is  therefore  ad 

from  your  own  bred'  ;  but  rather  to  change  him  for  t 
good  barb  or  Span  (hi  make  choice  of  the 

mares  of  vo'..-     .  >  breed  upon. 

BRIDLE, 
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BRIDLE,  i«J  fo  termed  wlwn  nil  its  appurtenances 
are  fixed  together  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it  for  the  go- 
.  vernment  of  a  horfe,  and  they  are  thefe  :  i.  The  bitt 
or  fnafflc,  which  is  the  iron- work  put  into  a  horfe's 
mouth,  of  which  there  are  feveral  foits,  which  fee  un- 
der the  article  BITT. 

2.  The  head-ltall,  being  two  fmali  leathers  that 
come  from  the.  top  of  the  head  to  the  rings  of  the 
bUt. 

'  'J,.  Filler,  that  which  lies  over  the  forehead  under  the 
fofiitop,    if    the    horfe    has  trappings;  this  is  ufually 
.•ned  with  a  rofe,  or  the  like,  or  leather  let  with 
•.:.:  Is,  or  braided. 

4.  The    throat   band,  being  that  leather  which    is 
buttoned  from  the  head  band  muter  the  throat. 

5.  Reins,  the  long  thong  of  leather  that  comes  from 
the    rings   of  the  bitt,  and  being  cafl  over  the  horfe's 
head,  the  rider  holds  them  in  his  hands,  whereby  he 
guides  the  horfe  as  he  pleafes. 

6.  The  button  and  loop  at  the  end  of  the  reins,  by 
which  it  is  faftened  to  the  ring  of  the  bitt,  the  other 
end  of  the  reins  having  only  a  button    fo  large  that  it 
Cannot  go  through  the  ring  of  the  bitt  on  the  other 
fide;  this  is  called  a  running  rein,  by  which  a  horfe  is 
led  at  a  good  diftance,  and  has  liberty  to  leap  a  ditch, 
or  mount  a  hedge. 

7.  The  nofe  band,  a  leather  that  goes  over  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nofe,  and  through  the  loops  at  the  back  of  the 
head-Hall,  and  fo  buckled  under  the  cheeks ;  this  is 
ufually  adorned. 

8.  A  trench. 

9.  A  cavefan,  being  a  falfe  rein  to  hold  or  le.id  a 
liorfe  by. 

to.  A  martingale,  which  is  a  thong  of  leather,  the 
one  end  fattened  under  the  horfe's  cheeks,  and  the 
other  to  his  girth  between  his  legs,  to  make  him  rein 
well  to  caft  up  his  head. 

n.  Chaff-halter-,  a  woman's  bridle  is  the  fame,  only 
it  is  double  reined. 

Our  bridles,  at  prefent,  are  either  CURBS,  double 
and  fmgle,  or  SNAFCLES,  either  fingle,  or  accompanied 
•with  a  CHECK-CORD  and  rein  ;  the  reins  either  brown 
or  black  leather,  quite  plain,  the  headftall  without  a 
nofe-band,  or  any  ornament  of  ribband  in  front. 

The  curb-chain,  and  its  application,  is  well  known. 
The  double  bridle  has  two  bitts,  fnaffle  and  curb ;  the 
Litter  with  checks  moderately  long,  light  and  thin, 
and  with  a  joint,  like  the  fnaffle,  or  whole,  and  known 
by  feveral  names,  according  to  its  form  and  effeft. 

The  ufe  of  a  CURB-BRIDLE,  which,  indeed,  is  ge- 
nerally the  mod  proper  for  road  fervice,  is  to  bring  the 
horfe's  head  in,  to  lift  up  his  fore-quarters,  and  fet 
him  fufliciently  on  his  launches.  This,  of  courfe, 
contributes  to  his  going  light  in  hand,  and  fafely  above 
the  ground.  The  curb  is  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  two  paces, 
where  ftride  is  to  be  reprefled,  to  wit,  the  trot  and  can- 
ter; in  the  walk  and  gallop,  where  a  horfe  cannot 
lunge  out  too  far,  the  fnaffle  is  ever  the  moft  fit- 
•ing. 

The  proper  way  to  ride  with  the  curb  bridle,  is  to 
hold  both  reins  together  at  difcretion,  curbing  the 
horfe  no  more  than  ij  abfolutely  neceflary ;  for  which 


reafon,  the  fingle  curb-rein,  with  which  the  JiorlVs 
mouth  finds  no  favour,  is  an  unfair  and  foolifh  con- 
trivance. J?y  beine  confbantly  curbed,  his  mouth 
tomes  fo  cafe-hardened,  that  you  are  even  where  you 
fet  out,  if  you  intend  an  improvement ;  relieved  in- 
deed, it  is  true,  from  the  mighty  trouble  of  holding 
two  reins. 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve  carefully,  th.it  the  curb- 
chain  be  not  faftened  above  the  fnaffle-rein,  and  that  i: 
be  hooked  fufliciently  loofe,  not  to  prefs  too  fevereiy 
upon  the  horfe's  mouth. 

The  fnaffle,  it  is  remarkable,  ufed  to  be  formal', 
reckoned  one  of  their  ieverefl  bitts  :  at  prefent,  k  gi:m 
rally  fignifics  a  mild  one;  although  it  is  true,  we  have 
hard  and  fharp  ones  for  fonie  horfes,  the  benefit  of  which 
is  very  problematical.  The  check,  is  a  cord  in  the 
place  of  the  curb-chain,  which  comprefTes  the  under 
jaw,  and  is  intended  for  a  hard-pulling  horfe.  This  is 
chiefly  in  ufo  upon  the  courfe.  In  fwift  aclion,  whe- 
ther it  be  gallop  or  trot,  the  horl'e  mult  have  the  free 
ufe  and  extenfion  of  his  neck  and  head.  In  a  gallop, 
the  curb  lifts  a  horfe  up  too  much,  and  befides,  he  can- 
not pull  fairly  and  well  againfl  it. 

Our  general  practice  of  breaking  colts  with  large- 
and  mild  bitts,  is  highly  rational ;  and  if  fharp  bitts,  of 
all  kinds,  were  entirely  excluded  from  our  equeflrian 
fyitem,  the  change,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  full  as 
much  in  favour  of  our  own  convenience,  as  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  animal.  If  the  mouth  of  a  horfe  be  already 
too  hard,  fuch  rigorous  means  will  furely  never  con- 
tribute to  foften  it. 

The  martingale,  was  invented  two  or  three  centuries 
part,  by  Evangeliila,  a  celebrated  Profeflbr  of  Horfe- 
manfhip,  at  Milan.  Its  utility,  in  colt-breaking,  is  un- 
queftionable.  The  running-martingale,  only,  is  fafs 
to  ride  with  upon  the  road,  and  many  people  even  hunt, 
and  take  their  leaps  with  them.  It  is  fcarce  poflible 
to  ride  thofe  horfes  without  martingales  (particularly 
in  the  fummer  feafon)  which  have  acquired  the  trouble- 
fome  habit  of  toiling  up  the  head ;  nor  do  1  know  of 
any  other  means  to  reclaim  them. 

The  Englifh  faddle  is  highly  improved  within  the 
laft  twenty  or  thirty  years,  not  only  in  refpe£t  of  fym- 
metry,  fitnefs,  and  beauty,  but  of  eafe,  both  to  the 
rider  and  the  horfe.  But  nothing  has  contributed  fo 
much,  in  the  modern  faddle,  to  the  eafe  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  rider,  as  the  forward  projection  of  the  pads, 
where  the  knees  reft,  and  the  fituation  of  the  fkii  ts,  or 
flaps,  above  and  below  the  knee.  It  is  true,  the  knees 
are  apt  to  be  galled  in  a  long  journey,  by  the  ftirrup- 
leathers,  which  arc  now  placed  without  the  long  flap  ; 
but  they  may  be  occafionally  drawn  beneath  it.  The 
faddle  is  fecured  by  two  girths  only,  and  thofe  placed 
exactly  one  over  the  other,  appearing  as  if  fingle.  The 
furcingle  is  out  of  fafhionable  ufe,  except  upon  the 
turf,  and  faddle-cloths  are,  at  prefent,  laid  afide.  As  for 
the  crupper,  nothing  is  deemed  more  unCportfman- 
like  and  awkward  :  and  whether  from  prejudice  or  not, 
I  cannot  help  conceiting,  it  always  detracts  from  the 
figure  of  the  horfe.  Where  a  horfe  lias  a  good  {boul- 
der, and  the  faddle  fits  him,  a  crupper  is  totally  unne- 
ccflaryj  but  I  cannot  commend  the  talte  or  prudence 

of 
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,  who,  to  avoid  the  unfafliiona'ole  appearance 
.,  will  fubmit  to  :lc  rifk  of  riding  upon 
-  horlc's  neck,  or  the  trouble  of  difmounting  every 
..->,  to  replace  their  faddl?.     It  a  mani- 
thi»  cafe,  it  is  truly  a.  pitiable  o:ie.  \Y 

•  necesury  to  fubinit  to  be  cruppered,  <>b- 

•  (trap  be  very  b<oad  .in.l  foft,  that  it 

t          •  :.dle  be  feweJ 

joe.   within  the  tail.     For 
•ind-ing.--  ii  their  girths, 

it  i>  •  ,;cabrcu.i- 

•Ic. 

h.nl  feveral  late  inventions  reforming  ful- 
:    which  patei •;  been  obtained;  v 

!  believe,  arc  conlti  whalclxv 

are  contrived  by  mcai.  :   or  di- 

late, fo  as  t  .          ,    but   of  the    merits  of 

thefc  inventions,  I  am  u.iablc  to  fpcak,  from  my  uwn 
esp 

CR!  .    \ND,  it  the  horfeman's  left-ha; 

•c  fpcar  or  wi 

.  fa  horfe  rhat  has 

too  wide  a  mouili,   ami  roo  frr..i!!  »  h 

BRII.I.lAN  f;  a  britk,  hi;:  :,    (lately  horfc 

..lied  brilliant.  ^,  a  fine  mo* 

,  excellent  haunches  upon  wlm.h  l.c  tifes,  though 
never  fo  little  put  on. 

To  BRIM,  i  low  ii  faiJ  to  brim,  or  go  tobiim,that 

nofe  of  a 

>t  bore*  and  toffe*  hit  nofe  up  to  the  win. I  ; 
ihj*  we  do  «ith  a  good  flrong  btanch.     ^cc  UANQ.UKT 

(v,  a  term  ufed  to  d<notc  a  badger, 
.rt   too  of  the  third  year  it  called  a  bro 
brocket  ,  ar.d  .1  hind  of  the   fatnc  year,  a  brocket'* 
, 

LROKE  .  -r  that  a  horfc  is  fubjett 

tn  wl.tr,  he  i  :o  (land  too  long  in  the  ItjSL- 

'.  -rofs 

-.ours  in  fuch  abundance,  tl.  :g  to 

hollow  parti  of  his  longs  tl  :.is  wind-pipe. 

.cncr,  fpcaking  of  purfivencfi,  afthm.i,  and 

brr>.ci  "..:>.,   Uv->   li.iy  arc  kindred  difeafcs,  or   ctif- 

t  ftages  •  :.<•  difcafe  ;  and   made  the   few 

.  "  l.rokr-n   uind   is  difcovered 

i  the  flanks,  and  a 

•   noflrils;  fome- 

I'carjnce  of  the  body. 

the  ufual  method  of  trying  the  foundncfs  of  a 

horfe's  wind,   u,   to  cough  him  ,  u  performed 

'ijf  tkc  upper  part  i-l  the  wind-pi-,-'.',  with  the 

.i.l  full  tone 
:    .i.':  i  if,  on  the 

note  be  ib.ort,  whittling^  a  ,  the 

labouring 

under  the  worlt  (lage  of  thi>  ditcafe,  are  ftyled,  in  the 
language  of  the  icpc.fitory,  Roarers,  from  the  noife 

•    little  of  which   they  arc 

c.ip-i   '-       Broken-wind  .  are  gem-rally  barn  n, 

although   I   hare  hear'1  a  whole 

teann  of  horfcs,  after  (he  became   aflhmatic.    Some 
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penlive  and  thick-winded  horfcs,  are,  of  all  other?, 
the  tlrongcft,  and  ;-!irfl  thorough-winded.  They  catch 
their  wind  wi;!i  li^lkulty  at  first  ;  but  it  comes  more 
free  and  clear,  ac  their  action  increafcs. 

l.i  addition  t  the  fipis  of  confirmed  broken  wind, 
1  h.'.ve  ti-cit-u-iitiy  obfcrved  a  palpitation  at  the  chcft, 
and  u  c  ivity  there,  wiih  con'fnnt  con- 

:io:i  ;  but  as  I  have  f.iid,  if  the  liorfc 
be  cjufed  to  move  quick,  the  detect  cannot  poflihly  be 
conceded.  That  which  constitute*  w!  at  is  ci! 
Roarer,  isa  defcc!  in  the  tr^clta,  or  wind-pipe,  it  being 
of  irregu.l-.ir  for:;i,  >  r  iiifui'its-.-nt  dimcnfions  to  admit 
a  frc  ir.  Roarers  will  fometimes  go 

with  th^.  light  forward,  and  elevated. 

Wi-.ocv.-r  u  !u    -  nto  a  very  minute  invefti- 

raturc  and  c.iufes  of  aftnmatic  dilcaf 
horfes,  ru-l   better  contult  Gibfon,  from  whom  moft 
other  wrirr-r    on  the  fulijcd  have  borrowed,  and  in  ge- 
neral without  having  t!.c  honefty  to  acknowledge  it. 

Broken-vrind  is  no  doubt  an  appropri.i-  v  of 

the  dome  ft. c  flate,  fince  in  the  natural  it  is  unknown. 
1  know  not  whether  afTcs  be  fut>jec~t  to  it  ;  I  fuppofc 
from  their  fupcrior  hardinels  to  hoifcs,  in  confluence 
of  kfs  delicate  treatment,  they  are  not  fo  open  to  the 
impreflion  of  c 

l)r.  Lower  attributed  the  broken  wind  of  a  horfe  to 
txation,  or  rupture  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  which 
caufe   the   motions  of  thr  diaphragm.     A    friend   of 
'ifcafc  to  proceed  from  a  mor- 
bid orob  titeof  the  glands,  an. U  membranes 
of  the  head  and  throat,  the  enlargement  of  which  pre- 
vented  a    free   palLgc    to   '  I       According   to 
Ofmer,  "  certain  glands  (called  the  lymphatics)  which 
are  placed  upon  tnc  uir-pipe,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
lungt,  arc  become  enlarged,  and  thereby  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  is  leflened;  hence  the  received  air  cannot  fo 
readily  make  its  cfcape,  nor  refpiration  be  performc>d, 
with  fuch  facility  ;i.>  Lctore  ;  from  which   quantity  of 
contained  air,  the  lobes  of  the   IM;,-.  are   ,i!\»-ays  en- 
larged, 35  may  be  fcen  by  e  i.rad  carcafe* 
of  broken-winded  horfes."     bui                 .  e.m  Ix.-t! 
plain  tiic  matter  in  the  words  f>|"  Ur.  D.trwin  ;  fp< 
ing  of  humoural  althm                  !>ute$  it  to  "  a   con- 
gestion  ot  lymph,  in  the  air-cells  cf  the  lungs,  from 
defective  abforpti. 

In  my  ideas.  iance  of  lym;  thrown 

upon  the  lungs,  the  quantity  becomes  loo  j; re.it  for  the 
CapTrclfTof  tl.cabforbciit  vclTcls,  bence  it  Itngnates 
chokes  up  the  air  conduits,  and  the  them  re  of  its  afl 
being   more  confmcti,  of  courfe  rcfpirution   mull   be 
morcdilF.cult  and  laLon    .  .       I  he  difeafe  will  thus  Le 
always  in  proportion  to  the  obflruction  in   the  air- 
cells. 

The  moll  general  caufe  of  broken  wind,  lies  in  al- 
ternate cxpohirc  to  inordinate  heat  and  cold. 

1  have  often  confulercd  the  idea  of  Gihfon,  in  re- 
fpcc"l  to  ihc  too  large  fi/c  of  the  contained  vil'cer.i,  \-\ 
proportion  to  the  cbeft,  and  the  difficulty  tlieiiccof  ex- 
panfion  to  the  lungs,  ai  a  caufe  of  thick-windcdni  fa  in 
horfcs,  ;md  »m  very  far  from  thinking  cnntemptuoully 
of  it.  Be  it  remembered,  ih.u  purfive  horfes  demand 
a  punclilious  regularity  in  phyfic  and  cxcrcifc. 

The 
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The  ilifeafe  may  probably  have  arifeti  from  want  of 
timely  evacuation,  fo  that  occafionat  phyfic  and  bleed- 
ing fhould  not  be  neglected.  Mercurial  phyfic  is  indi- 
cated, being  powerfully  deobftrueut,  perhaps  the  faline 
courfe,  from  its  diuretic  effects,  may  be  peculiarly  ufe- 
1'ul  in  this  cafe.  A  late  writer  on  the  afthma,  feems  to 
place  the  whole  dcpendance  for  a  cure,  in  the  almofl 
total  abftinence  from  liquids.  It  would  be  madnefs  to 
glut  a  broken-winded  horfe  with  w.usr,  but  I  never  faw 
Inch  take  the  fmallell  harm  from  a  moderate  proportion 
ot  it,  frequently  given ;  and  perhaps  the  only  reafon 
why  they  arc  particularly  greedy  of  drink  is,  becaufe  it 
is  a  received  notion,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  without 
it.  Give  as  little  hay  as  poffible,  and  that  of  thehardeft 
and  bcft  kind,  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  bafket;  mafhes, 
and  an  extra  quantity  of  corn.  Carrots  are  fpecific  in 
the  cafe.  If  the  patient  be  even  but  a  middling  cart- 
horfe,  it  will  pay  to  keep  him  to  this  regimen,  inftead 
of  the  common  garbage  diet.  A  conftant  run  in  up- 
land pafture,  where  the  bite  is  not  too  large,  fuits  thefe 
horfesbeft;  butif  once  allowed  this,  there  feems  a  ne- 
ceffity  for  it  ever  after,  for  if  taken  entirely  into  the 
ftable  again,  their  malady  bec'Omes  intolerable.  It  is 
well  known,  although  not  always  remembered,  that 
afthmatic  horfes  fhould  be  put  to  their  fpeed  by  degrees, 
and  that  they  are  incapable  of  any  violent  extremes. 
Out  of  refpecl  to  the  druggifts,  1  fhall  fet  down  a  few 
prefcriptions. 

The  following  is  Bracken's  fuccedaneum  for  Gib- 
ion's  too  expenfive  balls,  and  even  this  is  expenfive 
enough  of  confidence,  in  proportion  to  the  good  it  is 
like  to  operate,  although  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  contrive  a  better  form.  It  mull  be  remembered,  that 
medicines  intended  to  open  obftrudlions  in  the  lungs, 
have  the  whole  tour  of  the  circulation  to  make,  and 
that  they  have  not  the  power,  as  the  farriers  fuppofe, 
immediately  to  enter  the  doors  of  thedifeafe,  and  eject 
the  tenant. 

Recipe.  Half  a  pound  cordial  ball,  if  it  be  too  dry, 
add  half  a  pint  fine  Florence  oil  ;  balfam  of  Peru,  two 
drachms  ;  anifated  balfam  of  fulphur,  three  drachms. ; 
flowers  of  benjamin,  two  drachms  and  half;  make  the 
mafs  with  burdock  feeds  in  fine  powder.  Give  a  ball 
the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  when  going  out  to  exercife. 
If  burdock  feeds  cannot  lie  obtained,  I  fuppofe  liquo- 
rice  powder  may  be  fubftituted  ;  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  in  a  regular  flable  to  make  a  referve  of  that  feed, 
of  v?hich  more  hereafter. 

Or,  One  pound  cordial  ball  ;  powdered  fquills,  and 
Barbadoes  tar,  two  ounces  each  ;  make  up  the  mafs 
with  honey. 

Or,  Antimony  in  the  fined  powder,  eight  ounces  ; 
briinftone  powdered,  four  ounces;  gum  ammoniacum, 
pounded  garlic,  and  hard  sope,  each  four  ounces;  Ve- 
nice turpentine,  three  ounces  ;  anifeeds,  bay  berries, 
and  linfeed,  in  powder,  two  ounces  each  ;  make  the 
pafte  with  honey,  and  oxymel  of  fquills.  Give  a  ball 
daily  for  a  month  ;'omit  a  mouth,  and  then  repeat, 
having  a  ftrift  care  as  to  regimen.  This  is  rny  favour- 
ite form,  but  I  do  not  promife  it  fhall  cure  a  broken 
wind;  1  will  engage,  however,  tbat  it  will  mitigate 
the  fyinptoms  of  that  dileafe,  and  render  the  hurle 
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more  ufeful :  it  is  alfo  an  excellent  preventive  when 
the  danger  is  apprehended.  Soften  the  ammoniacum 
by  pouring  a  little  vinegar  upon  it,  letting  it  ftar.il 
twelve  hours  ;  pick. out  any  fmall  ftones  or  foulnefs, 
and  pound  it  by  itfelf ;  peel  the  garlic,  add,  and  pound 
it  with  the  gum. 

Or,  A  courfe  of  tar-water,  about  four  times  the 
ftrength  of  the  common  ;  a  quart  or  two  given  In  the 
horfe's  drink. 

•  The  vitriol  of  copper,  joined  with  emetic  tartar,  has 
formerly  fucceeded  in  a  few  inftances  of  inveterate 
afthma,  when  every  other  known  remedy  had 
failed. 

The  cafe  of  pulmonary  abfcefs  in  horfes  mutt  fure'y 
be  hoptlefs,  as  well  from  the  common  reafon  oi 
difficulty  of  effecling  union  of  divided  parts,  where  in- 
ceflant  motion  takes  place,  as  the  confideration,  that 
the  conftant  labour  expected  from  the  horfe  ftill  en- 
hances the  difficulty.  If  any  remedy,  it  rauft  be  pure 
air  in  upland  pafture  ;  the  patient  to  have  no  difturb- 
ance  for  at  leaft  twelve  months.  There  are  fome  few 
inftances  of  a  mare  breeding,  al'.hough  evidently  afth- 
matic, and  with  a  difcharge  from  the  noftrils.  La  Foil- 
relates  that  a  horfe,  in  the  word  ftage  of  the  glanders, 
covered  a  mare  ;  and  it  is  probable  a  glandereu  mars 
would  breed. 

BROOK  HAWKING,  is  a  fport  that  is  managed 
with  the  gerfalcon  and  jerkin,  the  haggard  falcon,  and 
the  taffel  gentle. 

There  are  in  many  places  ponds  enclofed  with 
wood;-,  buflies,  and  the  like  obfcurities,  fo  that  they 
are  concealed  from  paflengers,  and.fuch  places  ducks 
much  refjrt  to. 

For  the  training  up  a  hawk  to  take  them,  obferve 
the  following  directions : 

The  hawk  being  in  all  points  ready  to  fly,  be  pro- 
vided with  two  or  three  live  train  ducks,  and  let  a  man 
lie  concealed  in  fome  bufh  by  the  pond  with  them;  fo 
that  when  you  come  to  the  place,  and  the  hawk  being 
ready  for  the  fudden  Sight,  beat  the  bufh  where  the 
man  lies  concealed  with  the  ducks,  with  a  pole,  who 
nut  ft  fend  forth  one  of  them,  to  the  end  that  the  hawk 
may  think  it  is  put  up  by  you,  and  if  (lie  takes  it  with 
a  courage  reward  her  well. 

1  his  is  the  way  to  train  up  a  gofs-hawk  to  catch  a 
fowl  at  foufe. 

The  hawk  being  trained  to  this,  you  may  boldly  ga 
with  her  to  the  ponds  where  the  fowl  lies,  and  creeping 
clofe  to  the  place  raife  them  by  beating  about  with  a 
pole,  and  when  any  rife,  let  go  your  hawk  from  your 
rift,  and  if  fhe  feize,  let  her  take  pleafure  thereon  a:ul 
reward  her  well. 

It  is  very  neceffary  to  have  a  fpaniel  with  yon :  for 
if  the  hawk  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fport,  fhe  will 
be  fo  nimble  at  the  catch,  that  they  will  fall  into  the 
water  together,  and  by  that  means  the  fowl  will  go  to 
plunge,  fo  that  then  the  fpaniel  will  be  of  good  fervice, 
and  will  not  difpleafe  the  hawk. 

BROOD,  the  young  of  fifh  or  fowls.  The  brood 
of  fea-fifh  is  ("pawned,  and  lies  in  ftill  waters,  where  it 
may  have  reft  to  receive  nourifhment,  and  grow  to 
perfedtioij ;  and  here  it  is  often  deftroyed  by  weirs, 

draw- 
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ts  or  n?ts  with  cunvaf-,  or  fuch  engine*  at  the 
m  of  them,  in  harbours,  havens  and  creeks. 

.RE,  a   rnarc  kept  for  the  purpofo  of 

river  or  fmall  current  of  wafer  \ 

..-it  from  a  river,  by   flowing  only  at 

particul.;-  :reas  a  river  flows  at  all  times. 

BROUILLER,  is  when  a  horfc  is  put  to  nny  ma- 

.  ravetfe«,    and   appears   in   diforder. 

n  is  not  mafter  of  his  k-g«,  he  makes 
,  i.  e.  he  makes  hir  and  oft 

•  fpur  being  too  hard  for  him. 

at  branch  of  a  deer's  horn 

. 

BR1  <    1*    CATTI.F. — The  cure: 

An;  \vithtbcoiloffpike,  then   bind  uj> 

r  broken  j Vmt  with  a  poultice,  made  of  mal- 
betony,  bean 

t  a*  can  be. 
. 

:1  ;    the  I 
•id  ;   and    th  • 
bead  is  common 

••:  •»  roc,  r  -..lour:   tl.j    males   l.ate   h 

which  they  !•  ;  the  female* -none  at  all. 

ry  different  :  however,  they  are 
lilt  all  along 

iiment. 

icr   the   article 

.T  treated  largely,   as  t  '.rays 

MM 

hii:  •  r  he 

itjp  well,  wiH  : 

.imong  us,  and 

thoi  furos  of  diver*  fitua- 

•uld 

be  a  difficult  talk  to  gi»c  ii.  every  particu- 

lar. 

•  hufinef*  of  every  keeper 
t  his 

deer  in  hunting  ;  all  which  are  to  be  acquired  by  ex- 
perience more  th.it)  re.:  v.-ivcr,  1  i:.i'l  io:;> 

.i  to  buck-hunting  a* 

rli  flcill  and  art  required  in  lod; 

lurf  or  '.  fo  much 

•e  by  the  view,  and  ob- 

fer*  .  •    •  -toe? 

vrn  as  the  h  •  .  a^ge  his 

'  .ublings, 

'th  he  flee  fo  far  be  fix  i 

••  the  highway  and  open  places,  as 

he  can  ;  he  is  rvit    \.j  crafty  or  fo  Itrcng  to 

tea-  fo  long  M  foil  ;  neither  is  he  fo 

fr*'  IK  deep-,  but 

verts 
that 
. 


to  die   \\  .\s  been  acquainted,  than  in  a 

ftr.ui^e  ;:' 

The  bii.  and  trots  as  the  hart  bellcth,  and 

with  a  v.  e  and  rattling  in   the  !!'r.-.-:t ;  leaps 

lighter  at  the  rut  tl  her  will  thefe  two 

heafts  come   r.c.ir  one  another's  byer,  and   they  have 
feldoni  or  never  any  other  relays  than  the  old  hounds. 
They  alto  herd  m»rc  than  the  hart  doe?,    and  lie  in 
the  dritll  pl.s  h  if  they  are  at  large  they  herd 

but  little  from  Ma  -ilh 

Now  the  j;reate(l  fubtlcty  a  humfman  needs  to  ufe  in 
hunting  the  buck]  is  to  h.ive  a  care  of  hunting  counter 
or  change,  bccaofe  of  the  plenty  of  fallow  deer  that 
uf*d  to  come  more  dirc£tly  upon  the  hounds  than  the 
red  deer  t! 

The  doc-ftepins  to  fawn  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
continues  till  Midfumr 

•  bucks  mew  or  (lied  their  horns  or  heads  every 
about,  oj  in  April,  and  part  of  Mav,  and   their 
new  '.>urniilicd  about  the  end  of  Auguft. 

The  buck  mikes  his  fcwmifliing  in  divers  manners 
and  forms  at  the  hart,  according  to  the  diverfity  of 
,  jnd  t'.e  time  of  the  dayr  morning  and  evening, 
:hey  are  molt  commonly  round. 

Duck  comes  in  ft:  a  ion  in  July,  and  goes  out  in 
September. 

!oe  comes  in  fcafon  when  the  buck  goes  our, 

•  twelfth-tide. 

In  hue  •  •   the  fame  hounds  are  ufed   as  in 

running  the  ft.ip.     In  f -rcfta  and  chafes  as'hcy  lie  at 
,  fo  they  are  hunted. 

;»rks  where  they  are  cncloftd,  the  fport  is  not 
fo  diverting,  by  reafon  of  ihe  greater  change  and  foil, 
unlcfs  th^y  break  out  and  ran  the  country,  which  they 
feMoin  do. 

But  deer  that  lie  out,  thongh  near  tfje  park,  make 
for  the  generality  better  chafes  than  forcft  deer. 

Tlit  Itttptr  Jboottng  it  DUCK  tt>  tt  run  diiut. 

order  to  facilitate  the  chafr,  the  keeper  com- 
monly fcletls  a  fat  buck  out  of  the  herd,  which  he 
(hoots  to  maim  him,  and  then  he  is  run  down  by  the 
hounds. 

The  (lefh  of  a  buck  that  is  hunted  is  fpoilcd  for  the 

table  i  even  if  a  buck  is  (hot  in  n  park,  and  fo  wounded 

;U<Mjrop  immediately,  but  is  caught  afterwards  by 

ifon  will  be  the  worfe  for  it  though  he 

not  ru:i  : 

As  to  the  method  of  hunting  the  buck  ;  the  com- 
pany generally  go  otit  very  early  for  the  bcne'fit  ol 

n:timcs  they  have  a  deer  ready  lodged,   if 
the  coverts  are  drawn  till  one  is  roufed  ;  or,  fome- 
times  in  a  park  a  deer  is  pitched  upon,  and  forced  from 
the  herd,  then   more  hnunds  are  laid  on  to  run  the 
:  come  to  be  at  a  fault,  the  old   Haunch 
;ds  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  you  recover  him 
i :  if  he  \if  funk  and  the  hounds  thruft  him  up,  it 
.lied  an  imprime,  and  the  company  all  found  a  re- 
cheat  ;  when  h<-  is  run  down,  every  one  drives  to  get 
in  to  prevent  his  being  torn  by  the  h'junds. 

Fallow 
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Fallow  deer  fclJom  or  never  (land  at  bay. 

He  th;U  fird  gets  in,  cries  hoo-up,  to  give  notice 
that  he  is  clown,  and  blows  a  death.  Vv'lien  tl>c  com- 
pany arc  all  come  in,  they  paunch  him  and  reward 
tl.e  hound*;  and  generally  the  chief  perfon  of  quality 
amongd  them  takes  fay,  that  is,  cuts  his  belly  open, 
to  fee  how  fat  he  is. 

When  thi-,  is  done,  every  one  has  a  chop  at  his  neck, 
and  the  head  being  cut  oft  is  (hown  to  the  hounds  to  en- 
courage them  to  run  only  at  male  deer,  which  they  fee 
by  the  horns,  and  to  teach  them  to  bite  only  at  the  he;ui: 
then  the  company  all  (landing  in  a  ring,  one  blows  a 
fmgle  death,  which  being  done  all  blow  a  double  re- 
cheat,  and  fo  conclude  the  chafe  with  a  general  halloo 
of  hoo-up,  and  depart  the  field  to  their  fever  a  1  homes, 
or  to  the  place  of  meeting  ;  and  the  liuntfmao,cr  fome 
other,  hath  the  deer  put  acrofs  the  buttocks  of  his 
horfc,  and  fo  carries  him  home. 

BULL:   the  male  of  the  cow  kind. 

One  bull  fuflices  for  fifty  cows,  fome  fay  fixty.  His 
bed  age  is  at  two,  or  from  one  to  three,  before  he  ar- 
rives at  full  growth,  when  he  prows  heavy  and  fluggifh. 
Hence  that  old  rule  among  toun:ry;nen  : 
He  that  will  have  his  farm  lull, 
Mud  have  an  old  cock  and  a  young  bull. 
From  that  time,  being  of  no  further  ufe  in  breeding,  he 
is  ufually  gelt,  and  makes  what  they  call  a  bull  dag, 
in  the  north  corruptly  a  bull-fcg,  lo  be  fatted  for  the 
market.  When  thefe  creatures  are  intended  to  breed, 
the  better  the  land  is,  the  larger  fort  of  beads  are  to  be 
chofen,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  profit.  But  of  what- 
ever fort  the  breed  is,  the  bull  fliould  always  be  of  the 
fame  country  with  the  cow,  otherwife  it  never  fucceeds 
fo  well.  The  bull  fhould  be  chofen  of  a  (harp  quick 
countenance,  with  a  forehead  broad  and  curled,  eyes 
black  and  large,  long  horns,  a  flefhy  neck,  long  and 
large  belly,  and  fmooth  hair  like  velvet ;  his  bread 
fliould  be  large,  back  ftraight  and  flat,  buttocks  fquave, 
thighs  round,  legs  draight,  and  his  joints  fliort.  This 
fort  of  bull  is  the  fitted  for  breed,  and  makes  the  bed 
oxen  for  draught,  and  likewife  for  fattening. 

The  cow  ought  to  have  a  broad  forehead,  black  eyes, 
great  clean  horns,  the  neck  long  and  thin,  the  belly 
large  and  deep,  the  thighs  thick,  the  legs  round,  anil 
the  joints  fhort ;  a  white,  large,  and  deep  udder 
with  four  teats,  and  large  feet.  The  fize  mud  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land.  See  Cow. 

BULL,  BANN.U.,  denotes  a  bull  kept  by  a  lord, 
who  has  a  right  to  demand  M  his  tenants  to  bring  their 
cows  to  be  fervcd  by  him. 

BULL  AND  BOAR.  By  the  cudom  of  fome 
places,  the  paifon  is  obliged  to  keep  a  bull  and  bear  for 
the  ufe  of  his  parishioners,  in  confidcratiou  of  his 
having  tythcs  of  calves  and  pigs,  £<c. 

BULL  that  Iheds  his  feed — Remedy. 

Get  clary-leaves,  dry  them  and  pound  them  to  pow- 
der: then  take  the  powder  of  tanner's  bark  and  brown 
fugar-catuly,  with  two  pennyworth  of turt.entin?,  and 
work  the  powders  and  the  turpentine  very  well  into 
balls  as  big  as  a  great  walnut,  and  give  him  two  at  a 
time,  night  and  morning,  and  he  will  mend  prefcntly. 
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BULL-DOG  :  one  of  the  mod  fierce  and  drong  of 

the  canine  vsce.  having  the  nofe  fliort,  and  the  umler- 
j.iw  i  ':i:^r  than  th:  upper.  The  breed  is  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  England:  but,  ever  fince  the  favagecudom 
of  buil-b  happily  been  on  the  decline,  it  has 

red  nrfrlec't.  iSuth  is  the  drength  and  ferocity  of 
thefe  aniir:;;!5,  that  four  of  them  have  been  known  to 
niadcr  a  lion  ;  and  whsn  they  are  turned  loofe  on  a  bull, 
and  h.ive  once  properly  fji/al  him,  nothing  fliort  of 
the  lofs  of  li?  .  •  ;g  way  of  the  part,  can  dif- 

er.£ :;;/e  them.  V.-  \\i\o  that  barbarous  amufement  con- 
tii'.'j ;:.:!  in  \  true,  carious  infrances  of  favage  fortitude 
have  occurred  in  the  feats  of  this  breed,  which  would 
fiercely  be  credited  in  countries  where  the  diverfions 
are  more  lit.  This  divcrfion, however, 

baibav  .  IS  .i>  it  is,  has  Inte  found  an  advocate  in  a  di- 
ftinguifhcd  member  of  the Brkifli  fenatc  ;  but  furdy, 
bull-baitiiv.;  more  refembies  the  throwing  at  a  flirove- 
tide  cock,  than  the  jnanly  fports  of  the  field. 

'BULLFINCH,  a  cage  bird;  hut  has  neither  fong 
nor  whidle  of  his  own,  but  is  very  apt  to  irnrn  if  taught. 

BULLHEAD,  OR  MILLER'S  THUMB;  a  fiili 
that  has  a  broad  head,  and  wide  mouth,  with  broad 
lins  near  the  eyes,  raid  has  vrany  under  the  belly  :  and 
indead  of  teeth,  has  rough  lips  which  aflid  him  in 
napping  at  the  bait:  he  has  all'o  fins  on  his  back,  and 
one  below  the  belly,  and  his  tail  is  round,  and  his 
body  all  over  covered  with  whitifb,  blackifli,  ami 
brownifh  fpots  :  they  begin  to  fpawn  about  April,  and 
are  full  of  fpawn  ail  the  fummer  feafon. 

The  manner  of  fiihing  for  them  is  as  follows  : 

The  common  abode  or  haunt  of  this  fi/h  is  in  holes, 
among  dones,  in  clear  water,  ia  fummer;  but  in  win- 
ter they  take  up  their  quarters  with  the  eels  in  mud. 
They  are  a  fun  pie  and  iazy  fifli,  and  are  eafily  caught 
in  fummer,  and  you  may  fee  him  in  hot  weather  fun- 
ning himfelf  on  a  flat  gravelly  done,  upon  which  you 
may  put  your  hook,  which  mud  be  baited  with  a  very 
fmall  worm  near  the  mouth,  and  he  will  very  feldom 
refufe  the  bait,  fo  that  the  mod  bungling  angler  may 
take  him.  It  is,  indeed,  an  e>:cellent  fifli  lor  taite  : 
but  of  fo  ill  a  fhape,  that  many  women  do  not  care  to 
drefs  it. 

BURN  in  a  bull's  pizzle,  or  in  a  cow's  matrix — For 
a  burnt  bull,  you  mudfirllcad  him  and  pull  out  his 
pizzle,  then  w?.ih  both  his  {heath  and  that  with  white- 
wine  vinegar ;  then  take  the  juice  of  houfeleek,  burnt 
alum,  honey,  and  the  juice  of  lettuce  ;  blend  all  to- 
gether, and  anoint  the  bull's  pizzle  about  three  times, 
and  he  will  mend. 

And,  for  the  cow,  you  may  wafh  and  anoint  her 
bearing,  and  (he  will  mend. 

BURNISH:  deer  are  faid  to  burnifh  their  heads, 
when  rubbing  oft"  a  white  downy  (kin  from  their  horns 
ajjaind  a  tree  :  they  thruft  them,  as  isfaid,  into  a  red- 
riifli  earth,  to  give  the;n  a  new  colour  and  ludre. 

BlIRK.the  round  knob  of  a  horn  next  a  deer's  head. 

BURROCK,  is  a  fmall  weir  or  dam,  where  wheels 
are  laid  in  a  river  for  taking  of  filh. 

BURROWS,  holes  in  a  warren  which  ferve  as  a 
covert  for  hares,  rabbits,  &c. 

BUSTARD, 


flaf. 


BUS 


BUSTARD,  a  kind  of  great  flugeim  fowl:  found 
en  open  downs,  its  flefli  not  unlike  a  rur . 

BUITIiRS,  i>  an  inflrument  of  ftecl,  fitted  to  a 
wooden  handle,  with  which  they  pare  the  foot,  or  cut 
the  hoof  of  a  horfe. 

UU  1'1'ON,  of  the  reins  of  a  bridle  in  a  ring  of  lea- 
ther with  the  reins  palled  through  it,  which  ruffs  all 
along  the  length  of  the  reins.  To  put  a  horfe  under 
the  button  is,  when  a  horfc  is  (lopped  without  a  lider 
upon  his  back,  the  reins  being  laid  on  his  neck,  and 
j'.ittons  lowered  fo  fait  down,  that  the  reins  bring 
in  the  horfc's  head,  and  fix  it  to  the  true  puiiure  <>f 
1 ;  is  not  only  the  horfes  which  are  managed 
in  the  hand,  that  mud  be  put  under  the  button,  for 
aethod  mull  be  taken  with  fuch  horfes,  before  they 

ill),  a  bird  of  prey,  fomcthing  larger  than 

a  > . 

• 

C'  IT,  a  worm,  gr  -  trout. 

(JAI)DOW,  »  bird,  other* He  called  a  chough, 

'KNCK,  is  an  equal    meafure  or  proportion, 
:ved  by  a  lr  r!--  ;  i  all  his  motions,  when  he  i.  tho» 

at  gallop,  trrra  a 

i,  and  tl.  [tnct  <>r  motions  have 

an  equal  regard  to  one  anuiher:  th.it  one  does  not  em- 
brace, or  take  in  more  ground  tlun  another,  and  th.it 

obferves  i  rly. 

-•nicnfjy,  A-JYS  upon  the  fame 

cadence;  he  follows  the  ca  icnro  ;  he  does  not  change  hit 
ca.lence;  he  remains  equally  between  the  two  heels. 

,  fine  and  gentle  in  all  1  .   and  when  put 

to  the  manage,  he  never  interrupts  his  cadence. 

horfc  has  fo  fine  a  mouth,  and   works  with  fo 
much  lihrtty  in   hi*  fhouldcr*  and  haunches,  that  he 
••  cadence  with  j.'rtjt  tuiiitv  :   my,  he  takes  a 
good  cadence  upon  his  airs,  without  Itcpping  i 
jumbling,  and    works  equally  in  both  ba 
.  f  X  -  I'l  •  1MB. 

CA  '  c  draw-worm,  an  infect  ufed  as  a  bait 

:  frame  of  wood,  upon  which  fal- 
Conrrs  rarry  •  ks. 

>R  FA  ii  miners  •,  a  device  to  keep  them 
.•id  of  w  hich  thc'i  rts. 

We  (hall  begin  with  that  invented  to  contain  a  hen 
partridge,  and    fcr\c«  •  lgc»  to  her  in 

r  to  take  them.     Sec  IMatc  111.  tic 

i-  pretty  enough,  tAts  up  but  little  room, 
•:  le-'ti :   it  is  made  of  an  old 

whdfc   brim  .1  the  bottom' is  wood, 

-h  diutv  and  opens,    10  put  in  and  take  out  the  par- 

'e  mult  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 

inough  which  the  bird  puts 

cut  its  head  10  call. 

You  have  alfo  a   hVn  at  i:,  m.i  !c   of  a   thick  iron 
wire,  to  h-ing  the  ca^e  up  -e  is  occalion  ;  and 

you  rr.ud  'm..  at  the  place  matted  V 

ct.il  the  bird   may  eat  and  drink  :    .>nd   therefore   a 
r  i,  iil'-ii  at  the  door  below, 
,  ointcd  at  the  em 
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order  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  that  fo  the  cage  may  be 
kept  in  good  order  when  you  have  a  mind  to  ufe  it. 

This  fort  of  cage  is  very  proper  for  the  purpofe  de- 
figned. 

And  yet  you  keep  the  partridge  in  it  only  when  you 
carry  it  to  ca'l  :  for  in  the  day-time  you  are  to  keep 
them  in  a  great  cage,  or  room. 

The  following  figures  reprcfcnt  other  forts  of  cages  ; 
and  the  mod  common  i*  that  we  arc  about  to  defcrihe 
next,  and  may  in  fhort  fcrve  for  a  model  to  make 
others  by. 

The  cage  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  the  bottom  of  a 
cafk,  marked  with  the  letters  AHC,  and  1JGU,  cut 
round  at  the  top,  AB. 

Thrv  (houl.1  be  nine  inches  long,  and  a  foot  broad; 
they  faden  them  at  the  lower  part  to  another  piece  of 
:  of  the  fame  breadth,  a"d  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
in  length:  you  have   a  ladi,  or  fm.ill  wooden  ligature 
tt  top,  marked  with  the  1-t'er-;  Al>,  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and  thick;  wliicli 
•  !ed   to  two  round  bo.irds,  in  order  to  keep  them 
together  :  you   muft  cover  the  void  part  of  ihe  cage 
a   green,  or  fome  dirk  grey-coloured  cloih,  in- 
clining to  brown,  and  t.tckcd  with  fm.ill  nails  :  Icare 
.r  three  hole*  at  top,  for  the  partridge  to  put  her 
head  through,  when  (lie  has  a  mind  to  call  or  hearken. 
.ittlc  door  mud  be  m.i.lc  .1:  1",  one  of  the   i     1 

•  ;   :"  r  example,  at  that  marked  with  No.  I.   that 

n  I   ta'»e   nut   the  birds  :   you    mult 
make  two  openings  in  the  nrher  board,  as  y*ou  fee  re- 
prcfcntcd  by  the  letter  H,  thty  mud  be  long  and  nar- 
row, that  the  partridge  may  be  able  to  eat  anil  drink  : 
you  mod  faden  a  thong,  girth,  or  « 
AB,  and  put  the  fame  about  yournct-k,  when  you  !. 
«  mind  to  c-r:  place  to  ano:: 

You  may  obferve  the  red  from  Plate  III. 

•  prefent  vou    next  with  another  very  ufcful  I 
of  cage  for  the  bird,  when  w  •;<!,  bec.iuft  Die  will  II r 

i  the  carriage,  and  be  fo  fatigue  .  • 

!  place  (as  h  ntly  ex| 

enced)that  die  will  not  vouehfafe  10  call :  fo  ;• 
be  obliged  to  fet  tl.  ilic  ground,  in  order  to  ufe 

her  the  ncit  mornirg;  bec^ufe  a  fox,  or  pjme  <  • 
ill  the  b.ril  :    here  i-  a  tap- 
forth  by  two  figures  ;  the  fccoirl  (liows  you  the  parti- 
cular par  •  -.et  covered  with  iron  •••• 
a-  it  ougjjt  to  be  when  it  i>  complete  :  you  therefore 
tatcTKe  model  by  it. 

You   muft  take  two  boar  M),  ami  FIIYC, 

each  of  them  about  fifteen  inches  fquare,  and  have  two 
bows  of  thick  iron  wire,  made  like  a  door, 
like  the  two  board*  at  the  ends  of  the  preceding  i 
nail  both  thr  boards   at  the  en-!,  of  tbe   two   fquare 
boards,  and  fix  a  b->.iril  over,  of  the  fame  breadrh  as 
tbe  other  two,  an. I  a  foot  and  a  half  fquare;   in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  fide  of  the  bows  which  is  fquare,  m  iy 
be  level  with  the  great  board  ;  then  few  thi  cloth  over 
the  two  bows,  in  order  to  form  a  cage,  quite  the  ! 

e  fccf  nd  above,  between  the  two  board.-.,  A  K, 
11  Y,  fo  that  the  three  bo.irdt  arc  extended  quite  round 
about,  three  or  four  fingers  breadth  over;  and  pikers 
of  w«od,  as  at  G  11  K  F,  mud  be  placed  at  all  the  coc- 
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fo  keep  the  fides  tight,  and  bind  the  cloth  in  the 
middle  ;  then  cover  the  whole  with  brafs  or  iron  wire, 
of  the  thickiiefs  of  a  common  little  pin  ;  and  to  ac- 
commodate your  bird  « iih  food,  you  mult  have  a  fmall 
drawer,  or  little  trough,  with  :in  eating  and  drinking- 
pbce,  at  the  fide  C,  IK  t  ween  the  cage  and  iron  wire, 
;it  the  little  letter  a;  and  therefore  that  cloth  (ideof  the 
c.igc  adjoining  to  the  feeding-p'ace,  muft  be  open  with 
bars,  fo  diftanctd  from  each  other,  that  the  partridge 
may  eafily  put  her  head  between  them  in  order  to  cat 
and  driuk. 

C  A  LADE,  or  BASSF.:  is  the  defcent,  or  Hoping 
d.tlivity  of  a  rifmg  manage  ground;  being  a  fmall 
eminence,  upon  which  we  ride  down  a  horfe  feveral 
times,  putting  him  to  a  fliort  gallop,  with  his  fore- 
hams  in  the  zir,  to  make  him  learn  to  ply  and  blend 
his  haunches,  and  form  his  Hop  upon  the  aids  of  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  the  (lay  of  the  bridle,  and  the  ca- 
veflbn,  fcafonably  given  :  for  without  thofe  aids  he 
would  throw  himfelf  too  mucli  upon  his  flioulders,  and 
not  bend  his  haunches. 

Horfemen  fay,  Work  your  horfe  in  a  calade,  after 
the  Italian-way ;  ride  him  ftraight,  and  then  you  make 
good  ufe  of  the  calade. 

Thefe  calades  will  difcomage  your  horfe,  and  per- 
haps ruin  his  hams,  for  you  have  pitched  upon  too 
deep  a  declivity  :  and  befides,  you  do  not  make  the  aids 
of  the  bridle  accord  wish  thofe  of  the  calves  of  your 
legs. 

CALF;  the  young  of  the  cow  kind,  an  animal  too 
well  known  to  require  a  particular  defcription. 

To  breed  calves  to  make  young  bulls,  take  no  one 
that  was  calved  within  the  prime,  which  is  counted 
five  days  after  the  change  of  the  moon  ;  for  then  they 
nre-not  good  to  keep,  but  to  eat  or  to  fell.  Among  a 
hundred  calves,  two  are  (ufficient  to  keep  for  bulls  ;  as 
for  the  reft,  it  will  be  belt  to  geld  them. 

It  will  be  well  for  hufbandmen  to  rear  as  many  calves 
as  they  can  conveniently  keep,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  ftock  ;  and  let  thefe  chk-rly  be  thofe  that  may  fall 
between  Candlemas  and  May,  for  in  that  feafon  their 
milk  may  be  bed  fpared,  and  by  that  time  there  will 
be  fufficienr  grafs  to  wean  them,  and  by  the  winter 
following  they  will  hive  flrength  fufiicient  to  preferve 
them  from  being  hurt  among  other  cattle,  if  they  have 
now  and  then  fume  fmall  help;  and  alfo  by  June  the 
dams  will  be  readier  to  take  the  bull,  and  to  bring  other 
calves  in  the  times  aforefaid ;  and  if  a  cow  tarry  till 
after  May  before  (he  calves,  the  calf  will  be  too  weak 
the  winter  following,  and  the  dam  will  not  be  fo  ready 
to  take  bull  again,  but  thereby  oftentimes  grows  bar- 
ren. Alfo,  to  rear  a  calf  after  Michaelmas,  and  to 
keep  the  dam  at  her  meat,  as  they  do  in  fome  countries, 
would  be  cxpenfive  in  the  winter  time  ;  and  a  cow 
abroad  will  give  more  milk  with  a  little  grafs  than  with 
fodder,  lying  in  the  dole  houfe,  or  fed  with  hay  or 
ftraw,  remaining  in  the  ftall  ;  for  the  dry  and  hard 
meat  diminilhes  much  more  milk  than  grafs.  A5  for 
thofe  hulbatulmen  that  have  fmall  paftures  or  none  at 
all,  they  mull  do  as  they  pleafe  ;  though  in  my  opi- 
nion, it  would  be  better  for  them  to  fell  their  calves 
than  to  rear  them,  whereby  they  may  favc  the  milk  for 
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more  profit,  and  the  covr  will  rather  go  to  the  bull  again. 
Alfo,  if  the  hufb^ndm.m  goes  with  an  ox-plough,  it 
will  be  convenient  for  him  to  raife  two  or  three  cow- 
calves,  to  hold  up  his  ftock,  and  it  will  be  the  more 
profit;  it  is  far  better  to  wean  ca'vc-s  at  grafs  than  at 
hard  meat,  if  they  were  at  grafs  before:  thofe  that  can 
have  fevcral  paftures  for  their  kine  and  calves,  are 
likely  to  do  well,  and  rear  with  Lfs  cofl  than  others. 
The  weaning  of  calves  with  hay  and  water  will  make 
them  have  great  bellies,  becaufe  they  do  not  ftir  fo  well 
therewith  as  with  grafs,  and  they  will  the  rather  rot 
when  they  come  to  grafs  ;  and  in  winter  they  ftiould  be 
nut  into  houfes,  rather  than  to  remain  abroad. 

CALF  that  fcowereth — Take  a  pint  of  verjuice,  and 
clay  that  is  burnt  till  it  is  red,  or  very-well  burnt  to- 
b.;cco  pipes,  pound  them  to  powder,  and  fearfe  them 
very  finely  ;  put  to  it  a  little  powder  of  charcoal,  then 
blend  them  together,  and  give  it  to  the  calf,  and  he 
may  be  expected  to  mend  in  a  night's  time. 

CALF,  to  cut,  the  method  is — Caufe  one  to  hold 
do\vn  his  fore  part,  then  bind  his  hinder  feet  with 
fome  cord,  half  a  yard  afunder,  alfo  let  his  fore-feet  be 
bound,  and  let  the  faid  holder  fet  bjth  his  knees  on 
the  calf,  niiih  to  his  legs,  and  fo  cut  hi/n  gently,  and 
anoint  his  flanks  with  frefh  greafe ;  then  rub  his  reins 
with  fome  cold  water  mixed  with  fait,  and  he  will  do- 
wel!. Some  geld  their  calves  when  they  are  young, 
and  others  let  them  run  a  year,  or  more,  before  they 
geld  them,  which  is  counted  more  dangerous.  After 
they  are  gelt,  keep  them  in  good  paftures,  that  they 
may  be  the  readier  and  ftronger  to  labour  at  three  years. 
Alfo,  if  the  calves  be  not  gelded  within  one  year,  they 
will  prove  great.  If  there  grows  any  impofthume  after 
the  gelding,  burn  his  ftones  to  afhes,  and  cad  the  pow- 
der thereon,  and  it  will  help  him.  Some  are  more 
allrol&gically  given  to  obferve  feafons  and  planets, 
when  the  moon  is  in  the  decreafe,  and  the  fign  from 
the  place;  in  fpaying,  gelding,  cutting,  or  letting 
blood,  thefe  figns  are  moft  dangerous,  if  the  moon  have 
power  over  them,  as  Taurus,  Leo,  Gemini,  Virgo, 
and  the  latter  part  of  Libra  and  Scorpio ;  alfo  the  two 
fjj.'!is  governed  under  Saturn,  as  Capricorn  and  Aqua- 
rius ;  the  reft  are  all  good,  as  A  i ies,  Cancer,  Sagittarius, 
and  Pifces;  befure,  aifo,  that  the  moon  is  not  in  them. 
CALF,  (among  Hunters)  a  male  hart  or  hind  of  the 
.firft  year. 

CALKINS,  a  fort  of  horfe-fhoes  for  frofty  weather, 
and  are  apt  to  make  horfes  tread  altogether  upon  the 
toes  of  their  hind  feet,  and  trip  ;  they  alfo  occafion 
bley  mes,  and  ruin  the  back  finews;  ncverthelefs,  they 
are  neceiTiry  in  a  time  of  froft  ;  and  it  is  more  expedi- 
ent that  a  horfe  mould  run  fuch  a  riik,  than  the  rider 
(hould  be  in  continual  danger  of  breaking  his  limbs. 

Whenever  there  is  occafion  to  ufe  them,  order  the 
farrier  to  pare  the  horn  a  little  low  at  the  heel,  and 
turn  down  the  fponge  upon  the  corner  of  the  anvil,  ft* 
as  to  iruke  the  calkin  in  the  form  of  a  hare's  e.ir,  which 
will  do  little  damage;  whereas  the  gre.it  fquare  calkins 
quite  fpoil  the  foot. 

Calkins  are  either  fingle  or  double,  that  is,  at  one 
end  of  the  {hoe,  or  at  both:  thefe  laft  are  deemed  lefs 
hurtful,  as  the  horfe  can  tread  more  ev:n. 

CALL, 
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CALL,  (with  Hunters)  a  leflbn  blown  upon  th« 
'.  i  the  hounds. 

.tunl  and  artificial  •,  a  fport  pra&ifed 
much  '.luun^  the  wooing  fcafon  or"  partridges,  cfpecially 
for  tilting  cock  partridge*  ;  for  which  they  put  a  hen 
into  a  cage,  to  call  and  bring  them  near. 

This  way  in  general  of  taking  them,  is  indeed  Jabo- 

is,  and  requ-r;s  much  exaflnefs,  a*   to  the  attili- 

p.irt,  in  i:-nit.iting  their  jnd  you  can  com- 

!  to  take  but  on'.-  at  a  time 
••»  b-.-gin  to  pair  about  February,  or  t' 
gini.  .  if  the  weather  is  not  cold,  and  > 

I  the  end  of  July. 

A  ••  •:•  .:.i:iy  are  of  opinion,  that  you  will  deftrny 
the  brre.J,  by  talcing  the  cocks  in  this  manner;  but  it 
(<  a  m;  i  .  .  i  he  liens 

rhcv  fit  ; 

and  will  'hey  c  r 

covey*  '• 

happens  e  cock  I 

i  'o  aiTiduoufly  'he  hen  that  would 

l.iy,  fhe  cam:  n  him,  and  get  to 

her  ned  ;   .i:id  fo  choofes  rather  :  .   •    'Hgo 

thi.  •  01"  the  cock  that  would  break  all  the  red. 

ro  bi  n  -lie  cock  never 

knows  his  hen's  nell ;  and  therefore  'tis  more  cafy  to 
take  lilt:.  r  believing  (he  is  loll,  he 

goes  to  the  full  he  ro 

!  every  day  during  the 

af  T-;;  .id  wo  from  day-break  until   fun- 

Jit. 

.'.ate  III.  C.«'l  I    r.-prefents  the  man- 
ner \tnw  to  i:'  fe  the  fpace  from  K.  to 
I,  t                                          -ft:*   fame  piece  of  wheat, 
.   fet  your  hen  partridge  in  a  thin, 
open,  fine  w  .                       ..t  Ihe  may  be  feen  at  a  good 

nut  of  ih*  cage  ;  the  letters   I*  V  Y  is  th. 
u!'  <-  placed  i  then  place  your  net  called 

n  haiiitr  nc  •  .   you  fee  it  formed  by  the 

each  p.irt  about  twenty 

feet  didant  •'roni  t',  !,cn  retire  behind  the  hedge  : 

y  cock  partridge  on  :he  ground  calls,  the  hen  will 
prn  -   »ill  the  cock  fait  to  come  to 

her ;  a:  omc  together,  and 

fight  with  C-K!I  i!t!ier  jnll  under  the  net,  wliK-h  of  them 
(hall  have  the  hen,  until  at  length  fome  of  them  find 
themfeU  •  ^k-d  :  yon  mull  not  prefently  fally 

forth  in  this  cafe.  ne  more    may  be 

vile  endured,  nor  can  they  foon  difengage  the  n- 
felves. 

The  obferving  one  kill  Cave  a  great  deal  of 

p.iins  to  the  fpo-tfman  ;  anil  :.  t  i-,  let  him  never 
pitch  in  any  place,  but  where  lie  has  heard  fome  cock 
•  -til  ;  then  pitch  within  fixty  or  eighty  paces,  that  they 
may  be  within  1.-  arm,;  of  each  oilier. 

Let  the  cage  1*  coloured  green,  and  let  the  bar*  be 

X  fuch  a  (Mltjncf,  that  ilv    hrn   may    thrud  out  her 

I  and   neck  to  licarkcn  and  call;  and   if  you  have 

well  trained  her  to  this  fport,  (he  will  be  indullrious 

at  it. 

But  as  for  cages  for  partridge,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  that  article. 


Having  done  with  the  natural  calls,  ire  proceed  to 
the  artificial  ones.  9 

The  following  figures  reprtf.-nt  the   for.n  of  them. 
}.  and  4, 

The  firft  (hows  the  outfides,  the  fecond  the  infule  \ 
they  arc  bed  made  of  box,  walnut-tree,  or  fuch  kind 
of  hard  wood,  and  formed  of  the  bigncfsof  a  hen's  cfc., 
with  two  ends,  A  H,  t>  rom  en  I  to  end  ; 

and  about  the  mid.tle  D  C,  thtfre  mud  b:  a  h  >le  about 
the  bignef>  of  a  (i \pencc,  hollowed  within  to  the  bot- 
tom, th>-n  hnve  a  pipe  of  a  f*an'*  quill,  and  the  V 
of  a  cat's  foot,  opened  at  one  end,  which   you    mud 
\,  and  fo  thruil  it  in  the  hole  D ; 

the  other  end -f  the  b we  A,  mud  h^-  II  \ip*d  ;  then 
take  a  jjoofejquill  opened  at  bot!\end%,  which  muft  be 
put  in  at  the  hole  B,  until  the  end  C  be  at  the  end  O 
ofthebon-i  then  '.  B,  you  truk- tl:  • 

.ie  cock-)  ;  whicli    varies  much 

from  the  •  .   d  you  mull  remove  farther 

or  nearer  the  end  C  of  the  quill,  from  and  to  the  enJ 
of  the  bone  B,  until  you  have  found  the  exact  note  ; 
for  it  is  not  foon  clone  :  the  call  being  rued,  and  you 
expert  in  the  notes,  get  a  n-t  called  a  pocket  net,  the 
;  of  wMch  is  here  dsfcribeJ.  Fig.  I.  SeeQuAiL* 
FOR  oriinii  CALLS. 

I  o  this  net  fix  a  pliant  dick,  of  about  four  or  five- 
feet  long  ;  with  which  you  may  go  abroad  early  in  thr 
morning,  and  htein  the  evening,  or  as occafion  ferve* : 
when  y.m  hear  a  partridge  call,  you  have  th£  manner 
of  pitching  the  nc:,  lacing  yourfelf  rtprcfeuteJ 

in   Plate   II  i.      For  cx'amplc,    fuppofe    y  the 

\,  hide  yowrfelt  fin  upon  your  belly 
at  B,  having  plained  your  net  jult  in  the  wny  or  fur- 
row, between  yourfelf  and  the  partridge,  but  within 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  net;  especially  if  there  be 
any  bufh,  or  advantage  of  ground  to  fheltcr  you. 
The  way  to  fet  the  n?l,  i*  to  tie  the  packthread, 
numb  r  i,  ••  !T--s  into  the  buckle,  number 

i,  of  the  net,  into  the  end  of  the  flick,  which  mult 
be  Ituck  in  the  ground:  an  nig  it  like  »  bow, 

faden  the  other  thread  to  the  f*id  Hick  in  the  ground, 
to  the  other  fide,  or  furrow  :  h-iving  in  lilce  manner 
tied  it  to  the  end  of  the  packthread,  number  3,  which 
pafles  through  the  buckle,  number  4,  (o  thai  the  two 
buckle*  i  and  4,  may  come  pretty  near  each  other  i 
then  take  one  end  of  the  pocket  net,  number  5  and  6, 
aiul  c,iit  «l  over  the  bended  llick,  in  that  it  may  lie 
thereon  :  the  other  end  may  lie  on  ihe  ground,  in  I'ach 
manner,  that  if  any  thing  •.  n.K-.ivouis  to  pafc  by  that 
way,  it  n.u.t  mr.'.s  run  into  the  net. 

Every  thing  being  in  order,  and  hearing  the  partridge 
call,  you  mud  return  two  or  three  anfwcrs  louder  or 
foftcr  according  to  the  diitance  from  whence  you  hear 
the  call,  only  as  loud  as  to  be  heard,  and  the  partr 
will  prefentiy  make  near  you,  then  give  him  a  toft 
call :  when  he  hat  anfwercO  t'.ie  fird  call,  he  will  begin 
.n,  and  coming  nc.ir  the  net,  will  make  .1  little 
paufe,  and  rum  on,  fo  th.it  the  upper  part  will  fall  on 
liim,  and  entangle  him  ;  then  take  him  out,  and  you 
may  be  able  to  take  feveral  after  this  method  :  but  thi  • 
way  of  taking  them  lads  only  during  the  time  of  their 
breeding,  which  it  April,  May,  June,  anJ  July. 
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There  is  another  way  of  taking  partridges  with  the 
call  and  a  broad  net  :  haung  found  out  your  partridge 
with  a  call  as  aforcfai'l,  pitch  your  broad  net,  which 
{hould  he  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards  long,  and  fcven  or 
eight  deep;  'p'ead  this  over  the  ground  near  them,  the 
length  ways  to  them,  then  peg  down  the  net  on  all 
fides,  except  that  towards  them,  and  raife  it  up  in 
the  midft,  by  a  Hick  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  notch 
in  the  top,  the  better  to  hold  the  line  or  net  from  flip- 
pine,  and  bend  the  Hick  from  the  net  to  make  it  differ, 
which  dick  mull  be  (luck  into  the  ground  the  better  to 
hold. 

When  you  have  in  this  manner  fixed  your  net,  you 
muft  either  have  a  natural  or  artificial  ftalking-hoL-fe 
to  drive  them  into  your  net,  but  the  natural  one  is  re- 
puted the  bed,  if  trained  up  for  the  fport. 

CANARY-BIRD,  an  admired  dnging-biid,  of  a 
greenifh-yellow  colour,  that  takes  its  name  from  the 
place  from  whence  they  came,  viz.  from  the  Canary- 
Hies,  and  no  where  elfe  ;  but  of  hte  years  there  is  a 
fort  of  birds,  that  are  brought  in  abundance  from 
Germany,  cfpecially  from  Tirol,  and  are  thereforecalled 
German  birds;  being  a  much  better  fort  than  the  other, 
though  their  originals  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft 
brought  from  the  fame  place. 

Thefe  birds,  that  is,  the  cocks,  never  grow  fat,  and 
they  cannot  be  didinguifhed  by  foine  country  people 
from  common  green  birds;  though  the  canary-birds 
are  much  luftier,  have  a  longer  tail,  and  differ  much  in 
the  heaving  of  the  paffages  of  the  throat,  when  they 
(ing. 

But  to  make  a  right  choice  of  this  bird,  and  to  know 
when  he  has  a  good  fong ;  in  the  firft  place,  let  him  be 
a  long  bird,  (landing  ftraight,  and  not  crouching,  but 
fprightly  like  a  fparrow-hawk,  (landing  with  life  and 
boldnefs,  and  not  fubje£l  to  be  fearful. 

Thefe  birds  being  fo  much  efleemed  for  their  pleafing 
fong,  are  fometimes  fold  at  a  high  price,  more  or  iefs, 
according  to  the  goodnefs  and  excellency  of  their  notes, 
there  being  a  great  difference  in  them. 

It  is  very  aclvifable  before  you  buy,  firfl  to  hear 
them  fing,  for  the  buyer  will  then  pleafe  his  ears  ;  for 
one  fancies  a  Cong  bird,  another  a  very  harfh  bird,  if 
he  be  not  fo-fw-eet;  though  undoubtedly  the  bed  ca- 
rf;iry-bird,  in  gerveral,1s  that  which  has  the  mod  variety 
of  notes,  and  holds  out  in  finging  the  longed. 

In  order  to  know  whether  a  bird  is  in  health  before 
you  buy  him,  take  him  out  of  the  dorc  cage,  and  put 
him  in  a  clean  cage  fingly,  and  if  he  ((and  up  boldly, 
without  crouching  or  flirinking  in  his  feathers,  and 
look  with  a  brifk  eye,  and  not  fubjeft  to  clap  his  head 
under  his  wing,  it  is  a  fign  that  he  is  in  good  health, 
but  yet  he  may  be  an  unhealthy  bird. 

But  the  greated  matter  is  to  obferve  his  dunging;  if 
hr  bolts  his  tail  like  a  nightingale  after  he  has  dunged, 
it  is  a  great  fign  that  he  is  not  in  perfect  health  ; 
though  he  may  fing  at  prefent,  and  look  pretty  brilk, 
you  may  aflure  yourf-lf,  it  will  qot  be  long  before  ho 
will  be  lick}  but  if  his  dung  be  ve;y  thin  like  water, 
or  of  a  flimy  white  without  any  black  in  it,  it  is  a  fign 
of  iipprc.aching  death.  I 

When  a   canary-bird  is  in  perfedl  health,  his  dung 


lies  round  and  hard,  with  a  fine  white  on  the  outfide, 
and  dark  within,  dries  quickly,  and  the  larger  the 
dung  is,  the  better,  fo  that  it  be  long,  round,  and  hard  : 
but  as  to  a  feed-bird,  he  very  feldom  dungs  fo  hard, 
unlefs  he  be  very  young. 

Canary-birds  are  ful>jc£l  to  many  difeafes,  as  im- 
podhumes,  which  affect  the  head,  and  caufe  them  to 
fall  fuddenly  from  the  perch,  /and  die  in  a  fhort  time, 
if  not  fpeedily  cured. 

I  he  mod  approved  medicine,  is  an  ointment  made 
of  frefh  butter  and  capon's  greafe,  melted  together, 
with  which  anoint  the  top  of  the  bird's  head,  for  two 
or  three  days  together,  and  it  will  diffblve  it,  and  cure 
him  ;  but  if  you  have  let  it  alone  too  long,  then  after 
you  have  anointed  him  three  or  four  times,  fee  whether 
the  place  of  his  head  be  foft,  and  if  fo,  open  it  gently 
and  let  out  the  matter,  which  will  be  like  the  yolk  of 
an  eKR  >  when  you  have  done  this,  anoint  the  place, 
and  this  will  immeiiiatly  cure  him. 

And  it"  you  find  the  impofthume  at  any  time  return, 
do  as  before  directed  ;  you  mud  alfo  give  him  figs,  and 
in  his  water  let  him  have,  a  (lice  or  two  of  liquorice, 
with  white  fugar-c  indy. 

Some  are  fo  curious  as  to  breed  thefe  birds  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  have  excelled  all  others.  For  the  order- 
ing of  thcf$  birds  when  they  begin  to  build,  or  are  in- 
tended for  breeding,  make  a  convenient  cage,  or  prepare 
a  room  that  may  be  fit  for  that  purpofe,  taking  cate  to 
let  ic  have  an  opening  towards  the  riling  of  .the  fun  ; 
where  you  mull  have  a  piece  of  wire,  that  they  may 
have  egrefs  and  regrefs  at  their  pleafure  :  when  this 
has  been  done  let  up  fome  brooms,  either  heath  or 
frail,  in  the  corners  of  ic,  opening  them  in  the  middle, 
and  if  die  room  be  pretty  hii>h  two  or  three  yew-trees 
may  be  let  up,  but  not  too  near,  as  the  birds  will  not 
endi're  to  fee  themfelves  fo  near  each  other's  ne'is  ;  as 
the  cock  and  hen  will  be  apt  to  fly  on  a  hen  that  is 
not  matched  to  them,  when  they  fee  them  near  their 
ne(l,  which  many  times  caufes  the  fpoiling  of  their  eggs 
and  young  ones. 

In  the  next  place  you  mud  caufe  fometbing  to  be 
made  fo  convenient,  and  of  fuch  bigntfs  as  may 
meat  a  confiderable  time,  that  you  may  not  be  dilUirb- 
ing  them  continually,  and  a  proper  veficl  for  water 
aho  ;  and  the  place  where  the  feed  is  intended  to  be 
put,  mull  be  fo  ordered  that  it  may  hang  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  mice,  for  they  are  dedroyers  of  them  : 
you  mull  likewife  prepare  fome  durr  of  feveral  ferts  of 
things,  fuch  as  cotton,  wool,  final!  ileacl  grafs,  elk's 
hair,  and  a  long  fort  of  mofs  that  grows  along  by  ditch 
fules,  or  in  the  woods,  for  them  to  build  their  neds 
witli. 

Dry  them  well  before  you  put  them  together,  then 
mingie  all  well,  and  put  them  up  into  a  net  like  a  cab- 
bage-net, hanging  it  fo  that  they  may  with  cafe  pull  it 
out. 

You  muft  alfo  fet  perches  about  the  room,  and  if  it  he 
large  enough  fet  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  it,  that  fo  they 
m;iy  t.ike  the  more  pleafure;  and  always  remember  to 
proportion  your  birds  according  to  the  largenefs  of  the 
roo:n,  and  rather  let  it  be  under  docked  than  over 
flocked,  for  they  are  birds  that  love  their  liberty. 

'When 
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When  you  perceive  them  to  bc^in  to  build  and  carry 
'jff,  give  them  once  a  day,  or  in  two  days  at  lead,  a 
little-  greens  and  feme  coarfe  fugar  ;  for  that  will  caufc 
a  flipperyncfs  in  the  body,  f>  that  the  eg^  may  come 
forth  without  injuring  the  birds  :  for  t!  ey  die  many 
limes  in  laying  the  firll  egg,  which  is   a   lots  to  the 
breeder  :  hill  in  re  I  peel  to  hi*  firil  breed,  then  to  the 
unpjiring  of  the  cock,  to  which  you  ought  to  put  an- 
other hen,  whether  he  will  pair  or  no :  but  it  would  be 
much  better  if  that  cock  was  taken  out,  than  fuffered 
to  continue  in  the  breeding  place,  efpecially  if  it   be 
1  -,  but  in  a  large  place  wi  h  feveral  pairs  he  can- 
'o  that  injury,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
h    whic'i    i-    the  cock   of  that  hen  that  du-d, 
it  to  take  him  in   a   lirpe  place,  without 
doing  more  injury  than  the  bird  would  do  :  fo  that  it 
be  bed  u>  let  him  reft  t:ll  the  end  of  the  yrar : 
yon  leave  but  two  or  three  pair  together,  it 
will  be  the  belt  way  to  take  him  out,  and  match  him 

another  hen,  and  then  put  him  in  again. 
Befides,  v.hen    you  find   that  they  have  built  their 
•,  the  nets  that  hare  their  breeding  fluff  in  them 
m.y  be  tjk-.-r.  i«  ay,  f.-r  they  will  be  apt  to  build  upon 
the;:  -!i  new  ftuff,  if  thty  do  not  fet  prefenily. 

As  to  the  time  of  their  breeding,  it  is  ufually  three 
times  a  ytar,  viz.  in  Apr  I,  May,  June,  and  fomct 

uguft  :  at  for  o'dciing  the  young  ones,  they  mud 
not  be  left  too  long  in  rlie  nelts ;  for  they  arc  very  apt 
to  grow  fullen,  and  will  not  feed  kindly  ;  therefore 
they  are  to  be  taken  rut  at  about  nine  or  ten  days  old, 
and  put  into  a  little  ballcet  and  covered  over  with  a  net, 
or  elfe  they  will  be  apt  to  jump  out  upon  the  fi  -ft  open- 
ing of  the  bulk,  t,  and  be  hu-f,  if  thcv  fall  down. 

;•  inu!t  alfobc  kept  very  warm  t'.r  the  firll  week; 
for  they  will  be  veiy  lender,  fuHjecl  to  t!ie  cramp,  and 
not  dipefl  their  meat,  if  they  ta'ce  c 

And  when  they  are  taken  from  the  ol.l  cinaiics,  let 
it  be  in  l!.'-  evening,  aod  if  polCitle  when  tl»e  old  ones 
are  out  of  fight;  otherwifc  they  •will  be  very  apt  to 
take  diltafte  when  they  fit  ajj-iin  and  have  young 

ready  at  every  fright  to  for  lake  both  their  y   ung 

'*• 

:  '  the  preparation  of  their  meat  ;    f  >ak  fame  of 
.  i.'gell  TVIC  f-ed  in  water  for  t  vcnty  or  tuenty- 
irs  :    bur  if  the  water  be  a  little  warm  t  velve  hours 
may  be  enough ;  then  drain  the  water  from  the  feed,  anil 
.  third  part  of  white  bread  to  it,  an. I  a  little  canary. 
Ice. I    •>  fl   wrr,  and  mil  them  all  .together 

With  a  fmali  flick  rake  up  a  little  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  give  every  hird  fome,  two  or  three  times  < 

t  you  overcharge  their  llomachsat  firll,  they  fcldom 
•  e  after. 

Remember  that  the  old  one*  give  them  but  a  little 

at   a   timr,    and   the  meat  tl.cy  receive  from  thtm  is 

warmed  in  the  llomacii,  before  tl.ey  give  it  them,  and 

:i  all  rape  is  hulled,  \v!i:cli   lies  not  fo  hard  at  tlie 

flomach,  as  thofc  feeds  which  have  the  (kin  on. 

nuft  their  meat  be  inn  I.-  too  dry;   for  then 

;.•  will  be  apt  to  be  vent  burnt,   as  all  feeds  are  hut. 

It  is  obfervablc,   that  the  old  ones  conflantly 

after  they  have  eaten  fred<,  and  a  little  before  they  feed 

their  young  ones :  and  tl.cy  commonly  fit  a  qiuncr  of 


an  hour  or  more  feeding  them,  to  keep  them  wartrn 
that  the  meat  may  the  better  nourifh  them  ;  therefore 
when  you  have  fed  them,  leathern  be  covered  up  very 
warm,  that  their  meat  may  the  better  digeft. 

The  fcveral  names  of  thefe  birds  at  different  times 
and  ages  are ;  fuch  as  are  above  three  years  old  are 
called  Runts,  rh.Je  above  two  are  named  triiTes,  and 
thofe  of  the  firll  year,  that  the  old  ones  bring  up,  are 
called  Branches ;  thofc  that  are  new  flown  and  can- 
no:  feed  themfelves,  Fufhiys ;  and  thofe  that  are  bred 
up  by  hand,  Ncfllings. 

CANCELLIER,  a  term  ufed  in  falconry,   when   a 

'.iown  hawk  in  her  Hooping  turns  two    or   three 

upon  the  wing,  to   recover  herfelf  before   (he 

\NKKR  IN  HAWKS,  a  diltempcr  breeding  in  the 
throat  and  tongue,  proceeding  from  foul  feeding, 

CANKER  IN  HORSES,  is  a  very  loathfome  difeafe, 
which  if  continued  long  uncured,  fo  fellers  ami  putrirics 
the  part,  that  it  will  e  it  to  the  very  bone  ;  and  if  it 
happens  to  cume  upon  the' tongue,  will  eat  it  nfunder  ; 
lighting  upon  the  nofc,  it  devours  the  grillle  through  ; 
and  if  it  comes  upon  any  part  of  the  flefh,  it  will  fret 
and  gnaw  ii  a  great  breadth.  It  will  be  eadly  known, 
for  the  places  where  it  U  will  be  raw  and  bleed  much, 
and  a  white  fcurf  will  often  grow  upon  the  infected 
part. 

This  difeafe  may  be  caufed  many  ways,  either  by  the 
engendering  of  melancholy  and  foul  blood  in  the  body, 
by  unwholefome  meat,  and  by  fome  (harp  and  fair  hu- 
mours, proceeding  from  cold  n  i  long  before  taken, 
which  will  render  his  breath  very  flit. king. 

CJ  \NKhR  IN  THK  hooT  or  A  Home  :  this  com- 
plaint is  in  general  OCCtfioocd  by  neglecl,  in  fullering 
the  thrulh  (by  it*  unchecked  continuance)  to  aflame  a 
degree  of  inveteracy,  corroding  the  furrou tiding  parts, 
and  confummp  the  frog  by  its  acrimonious  and  pene- 
trative property  ;  promoting  the  growth  of  fungi- 
proportion  to  the  definition  of  parts  originally  found. 

The  fafetl  and  mod  expeditious  method  of  reducing 
this  wiil  be  by  occuiiona!  applications  of  lint  well  im- 
pregnated with  the  following  lotion  : 

Tak;  of  corrofivc  fublimate  and  Roman  vitriol,  of 

each  one  drachm;  fpirits  of  wine,  one  ounce;  ai;«l 

fpring-water,  half  a  gill.      Let  the  fublimate  and  vitriol 

be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  in  a  mortar  ;  then  add, 

't}f\tt  by  fmall  proportions  ;  and,  taflly,  the  water, 

ig  the  *hole  clofcly  (looped  for  ufe. 

:icing  properly  fccured  upon  the  part,  till  en- 
tire!/ u-b-iued,  the  cure  may  be  effected  with  drc 
of  t  •  ,ng  precipitate  digeftivr,  and  ihe  furface 

afterwaids  hardened  by  warning  with  tia:turc  of  myrrh. 
1  Ac  of  yellow  bafilicon  two  ounces  y  turpentine  and 
black  bafiltcun  of  each  one  ounce  ;  'and  red  precipitate 
(powdered  very  fine)  half  an  ounce.  I  he  two  bafili- 
cons  to  be  melteJ  together  over  the  fire  ;  when  taken, 
off,  flir  in  the  turpentine  ;  and,  laflly,  when  cool,  ...i«l 
the  precipitate,  and  let  it  be  niinuiely  incorporated 
r  marble  (tub. 

CANKER  is1  i  UK  HEAIJ  op  A  HORSR  :  this  com- 
plaint is  difcovered  by  the  r^wncfs  and  yellow  matter.; 
to  cure  which,  obCcrve  the  following  : 
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Take  n  pint  of  elite  oil,  three  our.cc*  of  Burgundy- 
•pitch,  anil  an  ounce  of  wafhed  turpentine;  yut  them 
all  into  a  pipkin, .and  mix  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire  ;  and,  when  they  ate  mixc-il,  add  an  ounce  of  ver~ 
drgris,  and  boil  them  up  to  the  thk'knrfs  of  a  falve, 
ever  keeping  the  mailer  (tirrinu  ;  nv.ikc  a  plailler,  ami 
apply  it  to  tlie  canker,  accovding  to  the  advantage  of 
the  place  where  it  is  fituated,  having  fir  ft  rubbed  ofF 
the  fcurf  or  i'cabs  ;  aiul,  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  i.of- 
triU,  having  wafljed  it  with  a  fponge  at  the  end  of  a 
Aick,  dipped  in  fait  and  vinegar  to  clranle  it,  warm 
the  falvi-,  and,  <!ip  iiij;  a  feather  therein,  anoint  the 
place  affTk-.led  \viih  it  when  warm,  and  capable  of  (lick- 
ing by  the  like  application. 

CANKER  IN  THE  MOUTH  OF  A  HOKSM  is  fre- 
tjuemly  very  t  oublciomc  from  its  htuatior,  ar.d  fome- 
times  productive  of  great  difquietude  by  the  length  of 
its  continuance  ;  it  generally  originates  in  any  excoria- 
tion or  wound  in  the  mouth,  becoming  loul,  and  con- 
taining a  corroding  flo ugh  (in  the  nature  of  a  filfall) 
that  muft  be  taken  away  or  dtflroyed  before  a  cicatiix 
can  be  formed  to  perfect  a  cine  Various  antient  rules 
and  prefcriptions  have  been  tranfmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  for  the  pcrfoimar.ee  of  this  very 
elaborate  bufmcfs;  fome  totally  inadequate  to  the  in- 
tent, and  others  fo  efficacicufly  powerful,  as  to  render 
the  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  To  remove  every 
degree  of  fufpenfe,  as  well  as  prevent  trouble  and  dif- 
appointment  in  the  purfuits  of  far-fetched  remedies, 
uie  the  following  method  of  cure  : 

Take  borax  and  burnt  alum,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
let  them  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  diflolved 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  when  cold  add 
one  ounce  of  flyptic  tincture,  and  let  the  parts  be  plen- 
tifully touched  with  the  fo'ution  twice  every  day,  till 
the  Hough  comes  aa-ay  ;  when  the  cure  may  be  com- 
pleted, by  touching  occafional'y  with  tin£ture  of  myrrh 
and  white-wine  vinegar  equal  parts. 

CANKER  IN  THE  Nost  or  A  HORSE  :  this  com- 
plaint  proceeds  from  a  virulent  humour  contracted 
there,  cccafioned  by  inflammation  :  to  cure  this,  or  in- 
deed one  in  any  part  of  the  body,  obferve  the  follow- 
ing remedy  : 

Take  of  white-wine  vinegar,  a  quart ;  of  roach- 
alum,  two  pounds;  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  plantain  ;  and 
as  much  of  that  of  rue  ;  with  four  ounces  of  honey  ; 
boil  them  to  the  confumption  of  a  third  part,  and  walh 
the  affc&ed  part  therewith,  as  hot  as  the  horfe  can  en- 
dure it,  morning  and  evening,  and  the  canker  will  de- 
cay within  a  fortnight. 

CANKER  IN  DOGS  ;  a  diftemper  that  feizes  their 
ear?,  but  does  not  much  incommode  them. 

The  cure :  take  two  ounces  of  foap,  the  fame  quantity 
of  oil  of  tartar,  fulphur,  fal-ammoniac,  and  verdegris, 
incoiporate  all  together  with  vinegar  and  aqua-fortis, 
with  this  rub  the  parts  afredted  and  it  will  cure. 

CANKER  IN  PIGEONS,  ufually  takes  its  rife  from 
the  cocks  pecking  and  fighting  one  another  ;  though 
fome  fanciers  fay,  that  giving  them  water  in  a  metal 
or  tin  veflel,  will  bring  on  this  diforder.  In  order  to 
remove  this,  ufe  the  following  : 

Take  burnt  alum  and  honey,  and  rub  the  afilflcd 


part  every  day  ',  but,  when  this  has  not  ihe  defirecl  tf- 
fecl,  diflMve  five  grains  of  Roman  vitriol  in  l«4f  ft 
fpoonful  of  wine  vinegar,  n>ix  it  with  the  former  me- 
dicine, and  anoint  the  part  n  IK- tied.  Some  people 
ttrip  oft"  the  fcurf  and  nuke  it  bleed,  before  they  apply 
the  remedy  ;  hut  my  opinion  is,  that  the  medicine  is 
fenrching  enough  without  that, 

CANNON- MOUTH  01-  A  BITT,  is  a  round  but 
long  piece  of  iron,  confiding  fomctiines  of  two  pieces 
that  couple  and  bend  in  the  middle,  and  fometimes 
only  of  one  piece  that  does  not  bend,  as  in  the  c;>.".- 
non-mouth  h  tratnpe. 

Cannon-mouths  of  a'l  forts  are  define  i  to  keep  the 
hor  e  in  fubjeclion  ;  and  art;  fo  c  ntrived  that  liiey  rife 
gradually  towards  the  middle,  r.ncl  r.fcead  to.ward.-i  the 
palate;  to  the  end  that  the  vi  iJ  fpace  left  underneath 
may  give  fome  liberty  to  the  tongue. 

CANTER,  a  very  flow  gallop,  much  flov/er  than  a 
full  trot,  and  much  cafier  to  the  rider. 

CAPARASSON,  OB  HORSE  CUJTH,  is  a  fort  of 
cover  for  a  horfe. 

For  led  hovfes  it  is  commonly  made  of  linen  cloth, 
bordered  round  with  woollen,  and  enriched  with  tho 
arms  of  the  niafler  upon  the  middle,  which  covers  the 
croupe,  and  with  two  cyphers  on  the  two  fides. 

The  caparaflbns  for  the  army  arc  fometimes  a  great 
bear's  fkin,  and  thofe  for  flablesare  of  Hn^le  bucknua 
in  fumrner,  and  of  cloth  in  winter. 

CAPELET,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  when  the  tip  of  the 
hock  is  moveablc,  and  more  fwelled  than  ordinary  ; 
when  it  is  fmall  it  does  no  great  damage,  but  if  it  grow 
hrge  it  will  be  painful,  and  make  a  horfe  lofe  his  belly. 

Bruifes  and  other  accidents  will  frequently  occafion 
them,  but  then  they  are  of  little  confequence,  and  if 
waihed  with  vinegar  will  foon  fubfide-  But  if  they 
grow  naturally,  and  are  found  on  both  the  elbows,  or 
hocks,  you  may  fuppofe  that  the  blood  is  not  good,  and 
that  fonie  of  the  vefiels  ;;re  bioken. 

Suppuration  fliould  be  ufed  by  rubbing  the  part  with 
ointment;  and,  when  a  fufficient  quantity  of  matter  is 
formed,  you  fliould  let  it  out  with  a  lancet  towards  one 
fide,  and  then  a  fc..r  will  be  avoided.  You  may  drefs 
the  wound  with  the  following  mixture: 

Take  of  tintlure  of  myrrh,  turpentine,  and  honey, 
of  each  an  equal  quantity  ;  apply  it  frequently  :  the  re- 
laxed fkin  fhould  be  bathed  with  equal  quantities  of 
vinegar  and  fpirits  of  wine,  to  which  a  little  oil  of 
vitriol  may  be  added. 

When  thtfe  fweltings  or  tumours  proceed  from  in- 
difpofition  of  blood,  they  are  belt  let  alone;  for  they 
will  often  wear  away  imperceptibly  without  any  exter- 
nal applications;  but  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  their 
immediately  fubfiding,  and  they  are  like  to  prove  te- 
dious, difperfe  them  by  repellents,  and  ufe  purges  and 
diuretic  medicines,  for  thcfe  will  correct  the  blood, 
and  carry  off  the  fuperfinous  juices. 

CAPON,  a  cock  chicken  gelded  as  foon  as  left  by 
the  dam,  that  being  the  beft  time,  if  his  {tones  become 
down,  or  elfe  as  foon  as  he  be»ins  to  crow.  They  are 
of  two  ufes. 

The  onu  is  to  lead  chickens,  ducklings,  young  tur- 
kies,  pea-hens,  pheafants,  and  partridges,  which  a 
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capon  will  do  all  together  both  nnruraHy  and  kindly  ; 
and  by  mean*  of  the  largenrfs  of  his  body  will  cover 
and  brood  thirty  --vcofthem. 

he  will  !  :  wh  more  fafcly,  and  defend 

•i  'much  b    :  md  b»w«U  than  the 

ken. 

Therefore  the  way  to  make  him  like  them,  i> 
a  Cmall  fine  briar,  or   elle  lhjr\  at  night,  to 

beat  and  .«is  bread  anJ  nether  pans,  and  then 

in  the  daik  to  put  the  chi<  kc:. .  under  him,  the  warmth 
of  which  will  take  away  the  (mart,  and  induce  liiui  to 

be  i  : 

t   a  horfe  makes  in  the 

fame  pl.icc  v  m  fuch  a  manner,  that 

when  he  is  v  l<  ap,  he  yerks  out  with 

i/mder  leg»  even  .ind  nc.ir.  It  i*  :he  moll  ilirficult 
of  all  the  high  mannge.  It  ditTcrt  from  croupades  in 
this,  thit  in  a  cn.up.idc  the  horfc  docs,  not  ft,o«r  his 
Jhoe.s  •,  a:ul  from  a  bilotadc  in  thit,  tint  in  a  balotade 

'r.  well  at  captioles  unk-fs 

you  put  him  between  t  .•  i  to  raifc 

uartcrs,  and  then  his  1  .  -d  qu.irti.rs,  while 
.  ne  are  yet   in  the  air .  •  ,m  mult 

give  the  aids  o:  ?  and  the  poinfon. 

If  you  would   teach    your  •  -inlet, 

and  yerk  out  handforr.cly  vu  h  In*  hinder  fee'. 
help  with  your  d  your  heels. 

leaping  horlc  takes  to  caprioles  himfclf,  for  he 
snake-<  equal  i.'Jps  and  tha- 

out  forcing  the  hand,  and  rcltitig  heavy  upon  the  bridle, 
bee  to  Y  i 

.  i*  an  oblique  pifte  or  tread  traced  out 
in  a  femi-round,  changing  from  one  hand  to  another, 
•without  obferving  a  regular 

:les  ailvame  to  charge  in  battle,  they  fomc- 
tinv  •  perplex  the  enemy,  and 

•  t  i  hem  t'oubtful  whether  they  are  about   to  tace 
ii  in  the  front,  or  in  the  rh 

nnilh  word  ;  and  in  that  language  fig- 
nities  the  motion  trut  a  fquadron  of  hoifc 
upon  an  cngagen  .  •  i:  rank  hat  no  loo:i  r  tired 
their  piltols,  but  th'v  divide.  j:v.l  open  it  into  two  half 
ranks,  the  one  wheeling  to  th-:  ii,;rtt,  the  other  to  the 
left,  >  the  rear,  tvcry 

rank  obfcrvc*  the  lame  older  of  tiring  ;  and  turning  or 
wheeling  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  is  called  a  caracol. 

c-racol,  it  to  go  in  the  form  of  half  round*. 
CAKLf'.ll  ;  tins  wnril  nullifies  bi;'h  the  ground  that 
is -proper  for  the  manage  arxl  courlr,  and  race  of  a  horfc 
ttut  docs  not  .  -I  two  hundred  paces. 

Dili)  makes  a  very  good  career,  from  pacing  t  j 
flopping. 

.  his  career  ;  that  is, 

^jes  not  liini  he  fame  fwifineft;  and 

does  not  ihort  and  fwilt  at  the  middle  and  end 

as  at  the  beginning. 

S,  aiuiii  iioifc  is  fit  !'<<r  the  ring  ;  he  has  a  fhort 
career,  and  !i   !•'-.  it  an  hundred  paces. 

is  generally  taken  for  the  queen  of  frcfli 
water  l.li:  i  being  fubtle,  and  living  longed  of  all  (lib 
(excepting  the  eelj  out  o!  is  proper  element. 


Carp  and  loaches  are  obferved  to  breed  feveral  months 
in  one  year,  which  pikes  and  mod  other  lilh  do  not. 
This  is  partly  proved  by  Mnie  and  wild  lab'iits,  as  alfo 
by  fome  ducks,  v  ;.iy  eggs  nine  of  the  twelve 

rhs  ;  there  ar;  ducks  ih.it  lay  not  longer  than  about 
one  mo   :    .  I  it  is  the  rather  to  be  believed,  be- 

caufc  you  Ihall  force  or  never  take  a  male  carp  with- 
out a  melt,  or  a  female  without  a  roe  or  fpawn,  and  for 
the  molt  patt  very  much,  and  cfpecially  all  the  fummer 
feafon  ;  and  il  :-d,  that  they  breed  more  natu- 

rally in  ponds  than  in  running  wau-rs,  if  they  breed 
thereat  all;  t  r  live  in  rivers,  are  taken  to  be 

much  the  be:rer  meat. 

And  v/rvcil,  th.it  in  fome  ponds  carps  will 

not  breed,  «f|>ecially  in  cold  ponds ;  but  where  they 
will  breed,  they  breed  iiiiiunur.ibly ;  Arillotk  and 
Pliny  fay,  fix  times  in  a  year,  if  there  bo  no  p 

nerch  to  devour  their  fpawn,  when  it  is  caft  up:n 
graft,  or  flags,  or  weeds,  where  it  lie*  ten  or  twelve 
before  it  is  enlivened. 

The  carp,  ifheh.it'  :  >om  and  good  feed,  will 

grow  to  a  very  great  bignefs  and  length. 

; '•  of  carps  is  wonderful  for  their  num- 
ber, fo  there  is  not  a  rc-afon  found  our,  by  any,  why  they 
Ihould  breed  in  fomc  ponds,  and  not  in  others  of  the 
fame  iiar.rc  for  foil  and  all  other  circumftances  :  and 
as  their  breeding,  fo  arc  their  decays  alfo  very  myfte- 
rious;  I  have  known  fixty  or  more  large  carps  put 
into  lcvcr.il  ponds  near  to  a  houfe,  where/ by  reafon 
of  the  (takes  in  the  ponds,  and  the  owners  confUntly 
being  near  to  ttirm,  it  was  impoilible  they  fhuuld  be 
dole  away  ;  and  when  he  has  after  three  or  four  years 
emptied  the  pond,  and  expected  an  increafc  from 
them  by  breeding  young  ones,  he  had,  as  the  rule  is, 
put  in  three  melicrs  for  one  fpawner,  and  found  neither 
a  young  :ior  o'd  carp  remaining. 

Janus  Dubravius  wrote  a  book  of  fO.  and  fifli- 
ponds,  in  which  he  fays,  that  carps  begin  to  fpa  <  n  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till  thirty  : 
he  f\vs  allo,  that  in  the  time  of  their  breeding,  which 
is  in  lum.ner,  when  the  fun  hath  warmed  both  the  e.utli 
and  the  water,  and  lo  aptcti  them  alfo  for  generation, 
that  then  three  or  four  male  catps  will  follow  a  female  ; 
and  tti.it  then  Ihe  putting  on  her  fceming  coyncli,  they 
foicc  her  through  weeds  and  fl.igs,  where  l.,e  lets  fill 
her  eggs  or  fpawn,  which  :o  the  weeds,  and 

therrTTley*  let  fall  their  mtlt  u;  on   it,  and  it  becomes 
t  time  to  be  a  living   filh.     It  is  thought  the 
levir.il  months  in  the  year,  and  many 
believe  that  molt  fifh  breed  nfter  this  manner,  except 
the  eel : '  and    it   Iras   been  obkrved,    that   when  the 
lpa«  weakened  hcrfelf  by  doing  that    natural 

i-,  that  two  or  three  melter-.  h.ive  lulpcd  her  from 
oft"  the  weeds  by  bear.ng  IK  r   up  on   both  fides  and 
iling  her  into  the  deep.     It  is  thought   that   all 
c.irps  ate  not  bred  by  generation,  but  thai  fome  breed 
other  ways,  as  fomc  pikes  do. 

The  phyficians  make  the  galls  and  (tones  in  the 
head  of  c.irps  to  be  very  medicinal ;  but  it  i*  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  in  Italy  they  make  groa;  profit  of  the 
fpa-A  \.s,  by  felling  it  to  the  jews,  who  make  it 

into  red  caviare,  the  Jews  not  being  by  their  law  ad-- 
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milted  to  eat  of  caviare  made  of  .the  (lurgeon,  that 
being  a  fifh  that  wants  fcales,  and  as  may  appear  in 
Lcvit.  xi.  by  them  reputed  to  lie  unclean. 

Much  more  might  be  faid  out  of  him,  and  out  of 
Aridotle,  which  Dubravius  often  quotes  in  his  dif- 
courfe  of  fiflies ;  but  it  might  rather  perplex  than 
fatisfy. 

The  haunts  of  river  carp  arc,  in  the  winter  months, 
the  broadi-ft  and  mod  quiet  parts  of  the  river  ;  but  in 
fuminer  they  lie  in  deep  holes,  nooks  and  reaches,  near 
fome  fcour,  and  under  roots  of  trees,  hollow  banks, 
and,  till  they  are  near  rotting,  amongd  or  near  great 
beds  of  weeds,  flags,  &c. 

Pond  carp  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  have 
any  haunts,  only  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  love  a  fat 
rich  foil,  and  never  thrive  in  a  cold  hungry  water. 

They  breed  three  or  four  times  a  year,  but  their 
fird  fpawning-time  is  the  beginning  of  May. 

Baits  for  the  carp  are  all  forts  of  earth  and  dunghill 
worms,  flag-worms,  grafshoppers,  though  not  at  top, 
ox-brains,  the  pith  of  an  ox's  back-bone,  green-peas, 
and  red  or  black  cherries  with  the  (lones  taken  out. 

Fifh  with  ftrong  tackle,  very  near  the  bottom,  and 
w  ith  a  fine  gnfs  or  gut  next  the  hook,  and  ufe  a  goofe- 
ijuill  float.  Never  attempt  to  angle  for  the  carp  in  a 
boat,  for  they  will  not  come  near  it. 

It  is  faid  there  are  many  carp  in  the  Thames,  weft- 
ward  of  London,  and  that  about  February  they  retire  to 
the  creeks  in  that  river  ;  in  fome  of  which  many  above 
two  feet  long  have  been  taken  with  an  angle.  Singlet's 
jure  Guide,  1 7y. 

Carp  live  the  longed  out  of  the  water  of  any  fifh. 
It  is  a  common  prr.ftice  in  Holland,  to  keep  them  alive 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  by  hanging  them  in  a  cool 
place,  with  wet  mofs  in  a  net,  and  feeding  them  with 
bread  and  milk. 

CARP-FISHING. 

A  pevfon  who  angles  for  a  carp,  mud  arm  himfelf 
with  abundance  of  patience,  becaufe  of  his  extraor- 
dinary fubtilty  and  policy:  they  always  chufe  to  lie 
in  the  deeped  places,  either  of  ponds  or  rivers,  where 
there  is  but  a  imall  tunning  dream. 

Obferve,  that  they  will  feldom  bite  in  cold  weather; 
and  you  cannot  be  either  too  early  or  too  late  at  the 
fport  in  hot  weather ;  and  if  he  bite  you  need  not  fear 
his  hold,  for  he  is  one -of  thofe  leather-mouthed  fifh, 
that  have  their  teeth  in  their  throat. 

Neither  mull  you  forget,  in  angling  for  him,  to  have 
a  Itrong  rod  and  line  ;  and  fince  he  is  fo  very  wary,  it 
\vill  be  proper  to  entice  him,  by  baiting  the  ground 
with  a  coatfe  palle. 

He  feldom  refufes  the  red  worm  in  March,  the 
caddis  in  June,  nor  the  grafshoppers  in  June,  April, 
and  September.  ' 

This  fi(h  does  not  only  delight  in  worms,  but  nlfo 
fweet  palle ;  of  which  there  is  great  variety ;  the  bed 
is  made  up  of  honey  and  fugar,  and  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  the  water  fome  hours  before  you  begin  to  angle  : 
neither  will  fmall  pellets  thrown  into  the  water  two 
or  three  days  be  lore,  be  the  worfe  for  this  purnofe, 


efpecially  if  chicken's  guts,  garbage,  or  blood 
with  bran  and  cow-dung  be  alfo  thrown  in. 

Hut  more  particularly,  as  to  a  pafte  very  proper  for 
this  ufe,  you  may  make  it  iu  the  manner  following: 
take  a  fufKrient  quantity  of  flour,  and  mingle  it  with 
veal,  cut  fmall,  making  it  up  with  compound  of  honey  ; 
then  pound  all  together  in  a  mortar,  fo  long,  till  they 
are  fo  tough  as  tc>hang  upon  the  hook  without  wafhing 
off. 

In  order  to  effeft  which  the  better,  mingle  whitifb. 
wool  with  it  ;  and  if  you  keep  it  all  the  year  round, 
add  fome  virgin's  wax,  and  clarified  honey. 

Again,  if  you  fifh  with  gentles,  anoinl  them  with 
honey,  and  put  them  on  your  hook,  with  a  deep 
fcarlet  dipped  in  the  like,  which  is  a  good  way  to  de- 
ceive the  fifli. 

Honey  and  crumbs  of  white  bread  mixed  together, 
is  alfo  a  very  good  r>ade. 

To  make  carp  fat,  and  very  large:  when  your  pond, 
in  April,  begins  to  grow  very  low  in  water,  rake  all  the 
fides  of  it  with  an  iron  rake,  where  the  water  is  fallen 
away  ;  then  fow  hay- feeds  :  at  the  latter  end  of  fummer 
there  will  be  a  ,;ood  growth  of  grafs  :  vhen  win- 
ter comes,  and  the  pond  begins  to  rife  by  rain  to 
the  top,  it  will  overflow  all  that  grafs,  and  be  a  feeding- 
place  for  them,  and  make  them  exceeding  fat.  As 
for  the  way  of  taking  a  carp  in  a  muddy  pond,  fee 
TENCH. 

In  taking  a  carp  either  in  pond  or  river,  if  the  angler 
intends  to  add  profit  to  his  pleafure,  he  mud  take  a 
peck  of  ale  grains,  and  a  good  quantity  of  any  blood, 
and  mix  with  the  grains,  baiting  the  ground  with  it 
where  he  intends  to  angle. 

This  food  will  wonderfully  attract  the  fcale-fifh,  as 
carp,  tench,  roach,  dace,  and  bream. 

Let  him  angle  in  a  morning,  plumbing  his  ground, 
and  angling  for  a  carp  with  a  ftrong  line  ;  the  bait  muft 
be  either  pade,  or  a  knotted  red  worm,  and  by  this 
means  he  will  have  fport  enough. 

CARRY  LOW  ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  carry  low,  that 
has  naturally  a  foft,  ill-fhaped  neck,  and  lowers  his 
head  too  much. 

.  All  horfes  that  -arm  themfelves,  carry  low;  but  a 
horfe  may  carry  low,  without  arming  ;  for  when  he 
arms  himfelf,  his  neck  is  coo  iupple,  and  he  wants  to 
evade  the  fubjeclion  of  the  bridle  :  but  when  he  carries 
low,  lie  has  his  neck  ill-placed,  and  ill-made. 

To  carry  well,  or  in  a  becoming  poilure,  is  faid  of 
a  horle,  whofe  neck  is  raifed,  or  arched,  who  holds 
his  head  high,  without  condrair.t,  firm,  and  well 
placed. 

To  CARRY,  (with  Falconers)  is  a  term  ufed  of  a 
hawk  ;  who  is  faid  to  carry,  when  (lie  flies  away  with 
the  quarry. 

CARRYING,  (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  of  an 
hare  ;  of  which  when  (he  runs  on  rotten  ground,  or  in 
a  fro  It  Cometimes,  and  it  Hicks  to  her  feet,  the  huntf- 
men  fay,  flie  carries. 

CARRO  IS,  after  repeated  experiments  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Society,  have  been  proved  to 
be  the  bed  artick  for  the  feed  of  either  horned  cattle, 
fheep,  or  deer. 

CART- 
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CART-HORSES  are  well  known  to  be  of  the  largeft 

r.r.d  coarfeft  defcription  ;    their  Belgic   origin  is  well 

the  general  opinion,  that  the  faddle- 

built,  fo  they  hold 

.  and  (to  borrow  a 

from  Smollett)  as  blu.  bows  as  a  Dutch 

fly-boat.     Ko'undity,    or  the  form  of  cnrryiii;j  their 
•  in  a  horizontal   •  fecms  to  be  the 

grand  cnarafteriftic  of  Englilh  tlraft-hnrfe«.    '!),<•• 

_•  of  the  (houlder  i  ;.  adapted  to  draw- 

not 

flat  and  deep 

Bracken  \  difpofed,  in 

part,  to  controver  My  from  the:r 

prejudice  in   favour  o:~  rgc  bred 

.Vs  would  draw,  there  :  :rue, 

the  fupe:  their  tendons 

!d  enable  them  to  make  gr<  nis;  but  the 

!>as  a  confide  rable  degree  of  < 

fequenc  fs,  and  experience  irems  to  be 

>  in  favour  of  neatly  the  prcfcnt  form  and  fpe- 

:fe. 

A  v«rv  erroneous  idea  has   prevailed,    concerning 

.:s,  that  ,  heavy,  and 

clu:  are  need! 

on  t'  i>oth  theor  ;d  praftically 

tnu-  't  abilitie'  mud  depend  maierially 

upon  juft  pr>  iped 

.1  ill  draw  with  facility,  a  \vcir'!.t  whiih  would 

dinary  one*,  '-ven 

("up-.      •         :  a  truth  which  they  oupht  to  refit £1  upon, 

who  have  a  confiderable  numb  -  animals  to 

maintain. 

A  capital  cart-horfe  is  not  more  than  fixtcen  hands 
.  bridt  fparkling  c  t  well-duped 

I  (hoTt  r  ihoulder, 

but  fomewhat  forelow  ;  tint  is  to  fay,  having  his  rump 
higher  than  his  fore-hand  ;  fufficicnt  general  length, 
but  by  no  means  !-  -,*e  and  fwellitig  fillets,  and 

flat  bones;  he   Hands  wide  all-fours,  but  widest  be- 
•nds  his  knee  well,  and  has  a  briflc  and  cock- 
ilk. 

Many  of  the  Knights  of  the    fmock-frock  and  the 
whalebone,  would  shake  their  heads  at  my  commend- 
ing length  in  a  cart-horfe ;  nevertheless  nothing  is  more 
t  in  the  account  of  jull  proportion,  length 
•  ;  and  that  not  only  length,  but  a  ccr- 
-ce  of  room  and  freedom  of  lhape  is  abfolutely 
enable  the  hotfe  to  make  thofe  active 
ES  which  contribute  more  than  mere  bulk,  to  the 
tranilution  of  a  mafc  of  weight.     Your  Ihort  legged, 
cloddy  horfes,  as  they  arc  ftyled,  arc  generally  too 

.ife,  and  thofe  di  (orders 
k  and  fizy  blood ;  but  fuch  arc  pre- 
ferable to  the  loofe,  leggy,  and  weak-loined  ;  the  word 
)Ic  (hapes  of  draft-horfe*. 

breeds  of  cart-horfe«,  moft  in  fafhion   in  our 
-  d,  at  prefem,  are  the  HEAVY  BLACKS  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  the  Si* r FOLK  PUNCHES,  and  thofe  of 

••EsriLF.  in  North  Britain. 

The  ft  ill  are   tl.jfe  capital   fized,  and   high-priced 
horfes,  made  ufc  of  by  the  brewery  and  diltillcry  in 


London,  and  by  the  farmers  of  Be'rlc'fliire  and  Hamp- 
(hirc,  and  a  few  other  parts,  where  their  teams  form 
a  considerable  article  of  ollentation  and  parade.    ' 
The  Suffolk  punches,  which  alfo  extend  to  Nor- 

,  arc  low  horfes,  rather  coarfe-headed,  with  in- 
different ears,  in  general  cheftnut,  (provincially  forrel) 

:ow,    with  deep  and  lar^e  carcafes,  and   nimble 

walkers  and  trotters.     They  have  ever  proved  them- 

felves  the  trued  and  btft  drawers  in  the  world,  as  well 

as  thehardieft,  and  mod  ufcful  cart  and  plough  horfes. 

Their  nimblcnefs,  it  fliould   feem,  ,  to  their 

:>derate  fize  ;   and  their  in-.menfe  powers 

;ht,  to  the  fame  caufe,  combined  with  the 

low  of  the  (houlder,   which   occafions   the 

weight  to  be  acled  upon,  in  a  juft  and  horizontal  direc- 

drA:pcriority  over  all  other  horfes,  at  drawing 

dead  pu!U,  is  no  doubt,  in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  early 

training,  as  in  no  country  is  fiich  pride  taken,  in  teach- 

'.orfcs  to  draw;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  a  team 

utfblk  horfes,  thefignal  being  given,  will  all  down 
upon  their  knees,  and  leave  nothing  behind  them,  that 
is  within  the  power  of  flefh  and  blood  to  draw  away. 
As  to  draft-  cattle,  nothing  need  be  done,  but  give  thofe 
of  Suffolk  a  fine  head  and  ear,  and  flat  legs,  and  we 
arc  then  at  the  top  of  it. 

But  there  is  another  breed  of  horfes,  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  (how  thej  came  there  is  fomewhat  difficult 
to  afcertain)  well  luted  both  for  the  faddlc  and  draft. 

irt-horfc  of  this  defcription,  which,  bating  a  little 
coarfenefs  of  the  head,  was  perhaps  as  fit  tojgct  hacks 
and  hunters,  from  proper  mares,  as  the  bed  bred  horfe 
alive.  A  Norfolk  farmer,  about  forty  years  ago,  had 
a  peculiar  fort,  which  he  ftyled  his  Brazil  breed. 
This  bla  !e  of  a  farmer,  would,  it  fcems,  unharnefsone 
of  his  plough  horfes,  ride  him  to  a  neighbouring  fair, 
and  after  winning  with  him  a  leather  plate,  ride  him, 
home  again,  in  triumph,  to  his  wife. 

The  late  Mr.  Bakewcll,  of  Difhlcy,  fo  juftly  cele- 
brated for  his  hofpttality,  and  the  general  humanity  of 
his  character,  rendered  the  moft  eminent  fervices  to 
his  country,  by  his  improvements  in  live  (lock.  If  he 
failed  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  his  judgment  of  horfes. 
Mr.  Bakewell's  chief  attention  was  beftowed  upon 
(beep  and  horned  cattle.  The  bbck  horfe  he  fhewed 
at  Tatterfall's,  fome  years  fince,  for  the  purpofc 
of  getting  faddle-horfes,  did  not  meet  the  approbation 
of  intelligent  breeders,  nor  did  he  appear  at  all  calcu- 

(iTOTuTt  the  common  run  of  mares. 
Of  the  Clydefdale  horfes,  take  Mr.  Culley's  de- 
fcription, "  probably  as  good  and  ufeful  a  draught- 
horfc  as  any  we  are  poffcflcd  of  ;  larger  than  the  Suf- 
folk punches,  being  from  fifteen  to  fixtcen  and  half 
hnnds  high,  strong,  hardy,  and  remarkable  true  pullers, 
a  reftive  horfe  being  rarely  found  amongft  them.  In 
fhape,  in  general  plain  made  about  the  head,  fides,  and 
hind-legs  ;  modly  grey  or  brown  ;  fa  id  to  have  been 
produced  from  common  Scotch  mares  and  Flanders 
hoifcs,  a  hundred  years  ago." 

But  the  fizc,  rather  than  the  fort  of  our  cart-horfes, 
has  become  the  chief  objedt  of  confideration,  fince  it 
has  been  the  cuftom  to  breed  them  up  to  a  ton  weight, 
and  fcventcen  and  even  eighteen  hands  high. 

L  Thefe 
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Thcfe  ovcr-fizeil  horfes  are  neither  able  to  Jo,  nor 
do  they,  more  work  than  thofe  of  moderate  fize  and 
true  proportion  :  for  in  growing  them  up  to  this  vaft, 
bulk,  you  gain  only  in  brcf,  anil  -weight  to  ie  car- 
ried, but  nothing  in  the  (ize  and  fubftance  of  the 
finews  and  rmifcles,  the  cords,  levers,  and  pullics, 
which  arc  dt (lined  to  move  their  own  as  well  as  any 
extraneous  rmfs.  By  this  reafoning,  it  (hould  feem, 
that  the  out-fized  are  unable  to  perform  even  fo  much 
work,  as  the  middling  ;  and  another  argument  againft 
them,  equally  juft,  is,  that  they  mud,  in  general,  con- 
fume  a  proportional  larger  quantity  of  every  neceffary. 

I  mult  alfo  beg  leave  to  refer  all  breeders  to  Mr. 
Culley's  book  before  mentioned,  where  they  will  find 
it  recommended  to  mix  even  a  little  racing  blood, 
\vith  the  cart-dock;  and  where  they  may  read  of  the 
wonderful  exertions,  in  carfing-bufmefs,  upon  the  road, 
of  the  Cleveland  Bays,  a  fort  of  coach  horfes.  Al- 
though bred  horfes  are,  of  all  others,  the  mofl. fluggifh. 
yet  it  is  well  known,  that  a  mixture  of  their  blood 
gives  fpirit  and  activity  to  other  races.  Although  thefe 
half  bred  cart-horfes  may  perform  well  in  light  work, 
and  upon  hard  roads,  they  may  not  be  fo  well  calcu- 
lated for  ftift"  clays  and  heavy  fands. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  material  idea,  with  which  I  wi(h 
earneftly  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  all  breeders  of  draft- 
cattle  •,  it  is,  that  in  breaking  the  colt,  they  always 
teach  him  to  back  readily,  and  to  go  quietly  in  the 
fliafts.  Every  man  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  cart- 
horfes,  well  knows  the  abufe,  and  the  miferies  they 
fuffer,  when  they  have  not  been  taught  to  back ;  and 
alfo  the  trouble  and  fufs  there  is  in  a  prefs  of  bufimfi, 
becaufe,  truly,  Ball  is  too  modeft  to  go  before,  and 
Whitetoot,  peradventure,  too  ambitious  to  go  behind; 
whereas,  they  fhould  be  all  fo  far  accuftomed,  as,  at 
lead,  to  make  a  decent  fhift  in  any  place. 

There  are  horfes,  whether  from  tome  latent  and  in- 
ternal weaknefs,  or  whatever  occult  caufe,  which  never 
can  be  forced  by  the  utmoll  feverity,  to  ftrain  at  dead 
pulls,  and  yet  in  all  ordinary  bufinefs,  and  where  the 
weight  follows  freely,  and  is  in  obvious  proportion  to 
their  powers,  they  may  be  as  good  and  as  ferviceable 
horfes  as  any  in  the  world. 

CASTINGS,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  by  which  is 
nndtrflood  any  thing  that  is  given  an  hawk,  to  cleanfe 
and  purge  his  gorge. 

CASTING,     OR    OVERTHROWING,     A  HoRSE :    the 

way  to  do  this,  is  to  bring  him  upon  fome  even  ground, 
that  is  fmooth  and  foft,  or  in  the  barn,  upon  foft  draw  ; 
then  take  a  long  rope,  double  it,  and  call  a  knot  a  yard 
from  the  bow  ;  put  the  bow  about  his  neck,' and  the 
double  rope  betwixt  his  fore-legs,  about  his  hinder 
patterns,  and  under  his  fetlocks  ;  when  you  have  done 
this,  flip  the  ends  of  the  rope  underneath  the  bow  of 
his  neck,  and  draw  them  quick,  and  they  will  over- 
throw him  ;  then  make  the  ends  faft,  and  hold  down 
his  head,  under  which  you  muft  always  be  fure  to  have 
ftore  of  tlraw. 

If  you  would  brand  a  horfe  on  the  buttock,  or  do 
any  thing  about  his  hinder  legs,  that  he  may  not 
ftnke,  take  up  his  contrary  fore-leg  ;  and  when  you 
br.md  him,  take  care  the  iron  be  red  hot,  and  that  the 


hair  be  both   feared  away,  and   the  flefli  fcorched  In 
every  place,  before  you  let  him  go. 

CASTING-NKT  :  there-are  two  forts  of  thefe  fifls- 
ing-ncts,  but  much  alike  in  ufe  and  manner  of  carting 
out,  wherein  the  whole  fkill  of  the  working  confifts. 
For  the  Figure,  fee  the  Plates  III.  and  IV. 

When  this  net  is  exactly  thrown  out,  nothing  efcapes 
it,  bringing  all  away  within  its  reach,  as  w6ll  weeds, 
flicks,  and  fuch  like  trafh  ;  but  it  is  thereby  often 
broke,  therefore  you  muft  be  careful  in  what  bottoms 
you  caft,  and  how  it  is  cad  oft,  that  the  net  may  fpread 
itfelf  in  its  due  dimensions. 

Draw  a  loop,  S,  Plate  IV.  Fig.  i.  of  the  main  cord, 
over  your  left  arm,  and  grafp  with  your  left  hand,  all 
the  net  from  T  to  V,  about  three  feet  from  the  bottom, 
where  the  leads  hang,  and  let  the  leads  juft  red  on  the 
ground  :  with  your  right  hand  take  up  about  a  third 
part,  as  from  D  to  L,  and  call  it  over  your  left  fhoul- 
der,  like  a  cloak  :  then  take  another  third  part,  from  A 
to  I,  in  your  right  hand,  and  let  the  refidue  remain 
hanging  down  :  when  you  have  done  this,  (land  up- 
right, and  being  at  the  place  where  you  intend  to  call 
it  off,  incline  yourfelf  firir,  a  little  towards  the  left 
hand,  that  you  may  afterwards  fwing'yourfelf  about  to 
the  right  with  the  greater  agility,  and  then  let  the  net 
launch  out  into  a  pond  :  but  take  c-.re  that  the  threads, 
or  mefhes-of  the  net  be  not  entangled  with  your  but- 
tons, left  you  be  in  danger  of  being  drawn  in  after  it. 
See  NET  FOR  FISHING. 

CAS  TREL,\  a  kind  of  hawk  which  much  refem- 

KASTREL,  J  bles  the  lanner  in  ihape,  but  as  to 
fize  is  like  the  hobby  :  her  game  is  the  growle  ;  (he  will 
alfo  kill  a  partridge  ;  but  yet  is  a  bird  of  a  very  cow- 
ardly nature,  a  flow  goer  aforeheud,  and  therefore  not 
much  in  ufe. 

CAT,  is  a  beaft  of  prey,  even  the  tame  one ;  and 
faid  to  be  of  three  kinds,  i.  The  tame  cat.  2.  The 
wild  wood  car.  3.  The  mountain  cat.  The  tame  or 
domeftic  cat  is  diverfified  with  an  almoft  infinite  vari- 
ety of  colours  and  ftreak?  ;  but  the  natural  colour,  in 
a  wild  (late,  is  a  brown  tawney,  variegated  with  ftreaks 
of  a  whitilh  colour.  In  France,  the  cats  are  of  a  blue- 
ifn  lead  colour,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  they  are  all 
over  white. 

All  which  are  of  one  nature,  pretty  much  of  the 
fame  fhape,  but  differ  in  fize ;  the  wild  cat  being  much 
larger  than  the  tame,  and  the  mountain  cat  is  larger 
than  the  wild  cat. 

The  tame  cat  is  a  creature  fubtle  and  watchful,  very 
familiar  and  loving  to  mankind,  and  an  enemy  to  rats, 
mice,  &c.  which  it  feizes  on  as  its  prey. 

Thefe  animals  ufually  generate  in  the  winter  feafon, 
making  a  great  yawling  or  crying  ;  go  fifty-fix  days,  or 
eight  weeks,  with  young  ;  bring  forth  feveral  at  a  time  : 
they  cover  their  excrements,  and  love  to  keep  their  old 
habitations.  SeePoLK-CAT. 

CATARACT,  is  a  malady  in  the  eyes  of  a  hawk 
not  eafily  removed  ;'  and  fometimes  incurable,  when  it 
is  too  thick  and  of  a  long  continuance. 

It  proceeds  from  grofs  humours  in  the  head,  which 
frequently  do  not  only  dim,  but  extinguifh  the  fight  ; 
and  fomeumes  the  hood  is  the  caufe  of  this  mifchief. 

The 
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Tie  cure  is  to  be  ,  \.y  fe  uring  her  two  or 

ihree  days  with  aloes  c  ;  then  tak_-  the  powder 

of  wsfhed  a'.oes,  finely   beaten,  one  fcruple,  and   two 

:  .  l.er,  and 

.tfecled  eye  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

'•,  and  mo.l  fovcrei^n  medicine  of 
ut  if  thi^  :  do,  you  mui! 

fin.)  .  -c   of  cclandiuc-r 

bad:  r   eyes  of 

' 

LA  !  --J  moon  eyes,  and  luna- 

tic eye*.      About  ihc  age  of  fire  or  fix,  the  fyniptom$ 
of  ;>  ,  ;e  to  con. 

t'ually  two  ye 

.  om   the  eyes 
abate 

'.f  without  any  prc- 
,    ill 

•  (but  up  with  the  fwelliug,  bat 
it  appears  ci  1  the  horfc  cannot  fee  very  di- 

times  the  eye  appears  funk,  and  as  if  it  was 
wafling  i  th<  .!y  a  long  tin 

other  eye,  for  the  moil  nti- 

nflanccs,  when  on 

Ac.;  'crs  in   cjk>ur  ;  fi-r    it    fmictiines  is 

•.rl-colour,  yellow,  black,  or  grccnifh 
Dr.  LJracLcn  is  of  opii  only  the    tw. 

rnet 


or   n 


.  tuini  off  the  laminx  of  the   cryflal- 
line  that  are  'he  rays  of  light  are  ad- 

If  othci  methods 

are  ufed,  be  ;  y  may  fomc; 

he!  •  to  keep  him  out  ot  .ind  from 

riii  'ill  walls,  or  fuch  like,  but  they  will  never 

cui,  ...1.     Iii  fliott,  the  only  certain  cure   for 

, 

>c  performed  by  any  but  an  expert 
'.erflands  the  rt  of  (he 

been  well  ufed  to  the  practice. 

are  frequently  fubicet  :  the  following  are  cflccmcd  the 

mod  eft-  iflua!  methods  of  cure  : 

!ried  floes, 

,  boil  then:  iir  water,  and 

.,  and  evening,  for   two  or  three 

Take  half  ai  ounce  of  brimflonc,  and  as  much  Bur- 

•  over  them  « 
:fing-c!if;, 
f  gariick,  pepper,  and  rue,  boiled  in  new  1. 

e  '.    '.  :  R  .          -.       ..i. 

•  difcorcr. 

'i  (ufpccl  with 

n  the  back  or  withers,  behind  the  flioul- 

and  thil  griping   will  caufe   fo  fenfible  a  pain,  if 

unfound,  th.it  the  bead  will  fhrinV  or  tremble,  ill  en- 

during your  gripe  or  pinch,  and  be  ready  to  fall  ;  but, 


if  found  and  healthy,  it  will  not  flinch,  or  but  very 
little. 

If  you  buy  lean  cattle  for  fattenning,  fee  they   are 

young  ;  for,  if  old,  they  will  not  prove  well,  but  rather 

yi:ur  money  and  charge  wil!  be  caft  away  to  little  or  no 

advai.ugc.       And,    to   know    this,    obferve    they  are 

fraooth,   and  often  lick  thdnfchret,   that  tlu'y  want  not 

:'.i,  that  t!  be  tliitk  and   firm,  fhoul- 

.uid  libs  broad  ;  and,  if  tht  hair  of  their    tail   be 

vii,  tliev  will  not  feed  kindly,  but  .rather  dwindle 

than  .  . :i  ficlh  or  fan 

CATTLE)  to  fattens  the  following  is  not  only  a 
cheap,  but  a  fpeedy  method. 

I'ut  them  into  an  agreeable  paflure,  and,  as  t! 
Ton  .  charf,  rapes  of  grains,  with  the  dult- 

JS  chopped   peafc-hawm,    offal 

turnips,  cabbage  or  colewott  leavt:>;  if  you  perceive 
tl.cir  ftomachs  fail,  l-oil  colewort  leaves  in  vinegar  or 
(laic beer  grot:  ,  eh  them  with  it,  a:id  it  will 

iccover  their  appetite,  and  make  them  feed  roundly  ; 
water  them  twice  a-day  at  leall,  if  in  winter,  if  yon 
lu.e  an  opportunity;  but  warm  the  water,  and  fift 
fome  bran  ir.to  it  •,  and,  t  )  m&kc  them  lieahhful,  bruife 
cummin  and  anilcti'.s,  or  carav  .  and  boil  in 

their  water  v.  .r  or  five  day;..     When  they  are 

houfed,  keep  their  i:  ;  .•>  dry  and  luird  under  foot, 
>nes  or  gravel,  and  fl  'pins,  that  the  urine 
may  run  a  A.I.  ;  and  have  the  wiadewi  to  open,  that 
they  n. .iv  have  frelh  air  in  fuch  convenient  auantities 
as  the  feafen  icquires;  and  by  this  ufa^c  they  will  foon 
become 

I  l.F,  afflicted   with  an  unknown  inward  dii- 
ordcr,  to  cure : 

If  you  cannot  find  out  the  difeafc  of  the  bead,  take 
a  quart  of  ale,  a  handful  of  wormwood,  a  handful  of 
a  handful  of  rofcmary ;  all  being  bruifcd  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  boiled,  ftrain  the  herbs  forth  very 
well,  and  add  two  fpponfuU  of  the  juice  of  garlic,  a* 
much  of  the  juice  of  houfcleek,  and  as  much  London 
treacle  :  mix  them  together,  and  give  it  to  the  be-all 
milk  warm. 

Uader  cattle  fome  include  all  quadrupeds  which  af- 

fociatc,  or  go  in  herds,  as  Ihcep,  oxen,  hogs,  h.  rfcs, 

Others  define  cattle  to  be  all  tame  animals  which 

•:  cattle  are   fonietiir.es  ilivided  into  gieat,  c 

.nding  c  alves,  horfes,  &c.   and 

<(S,    &C.       I'tAlk. 
tin-  Ox  k. 

Al.H.R.     One  tltat  uni!crfi»nds  horfes,  and  it 
practifcd  in  the  art  of  riding  them. 

L'AYT./.ON',  a  fort  of  nofc-band,  cither  of  iron, 
leat!  .  ei  fiat,  at  other  time*  hol|0w 

or  twilled,  put  on  t!  c  noi'c  of  a  horfc,  to  »ting  it,  and 
fb  forward  the  Toppling  Ling  of  the  hoil'e.  An 

iron  iclc  oi  b.itid  of  iron,  cojofiAiag 

of  two  or  three  pieces  jointed  I,  nd  mounted 

flail,  a  throat  bar.d,  and  two  ftraps  or 
reins  «i;li  three  r;;  ;;•- ;  u  h.-:i  v,e  nic-an  :o  make  a  horfc 
walk  round  a  pillar,  through  the  two  fide  ringb  we  pafs 
the  two  rcin>,  w:,;.  h  the  rider  holds  in  hih  I.  ,.id,  or 
makes  fad  to  tl.c  faddle,  in  order  to  keep  the  horfc'i 
head  in  fubjeclion,  &c. 

1    .  CAUIT 
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C  \UriNG-IRON,  an  iron  with  which  farriers 
fear  ihofe  parts  of  a  horfe  that  require  burning. 

•CAWKING-TIME,  (in  Falconry)  a  hawk's  tread- 
ing time. 

A  CHACE,  is  a  Hation  for  wild  beads  of  the  fo- 
rcfl  ;  from  which  it  difiers  in  tlie  following  refpedU: 
that  it  may  be  in  the  poilemon  of  a  fubjeiSt,  which  a 
fore  ft  in  its  proper  and  true  nature  cannot;  neither  is 
it  commonly  Co  large,  nor  endowed  with  fo  many  li- 
berties, at  the  courts  of  attachment,  fwainmotc,  judice 
feat  of  eyre,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  a  chace  differs 
from  a  park,  foi,  that  it  is  of  a  larger  compafs,  having 
a  great  variety  of  game,  and  more  overfeers,  or  keepers. 
—For  beafts  of  the  chace,  and  the  terms  ufed,  fee  the 
Article  TERMS, 

If  hat  fort  of  Chace  is  mojl  proper fiyjl  to  train  a  Htinting- 
horfs  to. 

Some  would  have  a  horfe  that  is  defigned  either  for 
a  buck- hunter  or  fox-hunter,  to  be  ufcd  at  livft,  and 
trained  up  in  that  fort  of  exercife  ;.  others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  thofe  chaces  are  too  violent  for  a  young 
horfe,  and  therefore  chufe  to  train  him  after  harriers  : 
which  laft  feems  to  be  the  mod  eligible. 

As  for  the  ling,  buck,  and  hind,  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  hunting  of  them  ;  fo  that  the  incon- 
veniences from  each  chace  are  in  a  manner  the  fame 
alfo  :  for  whichfoever  you  hunt,  it  is  either  in  covert, 
or  at  force. 

If  a  deer  be  hunted  in  a  park,  they  ufually  chufe 
the  mod  woody  parts  of  it,,  as  a  refuge  from  the  pur- 
fuits  of  their  enemies;  which  is  both  unpleafant  to  the 
rider,  and  troublefomc  to  the  horfe  to  follow  the  dogs 
through  the  thick  bufhes;  and  befides,  in  parks  the 
ground  is  ufually  full  of  mole-banks,  trenches,  &c. 
which  is  dangerous  for  a  young  horfe  to  gallop  on,  till 
he  has  attained  to  fome  perfection  in  his  ftroke. 

But  if  they  be  turned  out  of  the  park,  and  hunted 
at  force,  you  will  find,  that  as  foon  as  you  have  un- 
harboured  or  roufed  them,  they  will  immediately  make 
out  end-ways  before  the  hounds,  five  or  fix,  nay  fome- 
times  ten  miles  ;  they  following  in  full  cry,  fo  fwiftlv, 
that  a  horfe  mud  be  compelled  to  run  up  and  down  hill 
without  intermiffion,  leaping  hedge,  ditch,  and  dale; 
nay,  often  eroding  rivers  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
rider,  as  well  as  of  the  horfe.  So  that  it  fiiould  feem 
altogether  improper  to  put  a  young  horfe  to  fuch  vio- 
lent labour  at  the  firft,  till  he  hath  been  inured  to  hard 
fervicc  by  practice  and  degrees- 

And  befides,  the  feafon  for  thefe  chaces  beginning 
about  Midfummer,  and  ending  at  Holyrood-tide,  is  a 
part  of  the  year  in  which  the  fun's  heat  is  excellive  ; 
that  befides  the  fwiftnefs  and  violence  of  this  chace, 
and  the  danger  of  cracking  his  wind,  and  burding  his 
belly;  (and  the  draining  of  his  limbs  by  fuch  defpe- 
rate  riding,  and  creating  in  a  young  horfe  a  loath- 
fomenefs  to  his  labour,  by  undergoing  fuch  violent 
;md  unufual  fervice ;)  the  fun's  exceflive  heat  does  fo 
fcorch  the  earth,  that  a  violent  chace  would  hazard 
the  melting  of  his  greafe  :  and  the  weight  of  the  rider, 
by  rcafon  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  groundj  would  occa- 


fion  foundering,  fplints,  and  windgalls ;  infomuch,  that 
in  a  fhort  time  the  horfe  would  prove  altogether  ufe' 

Horfes  employed  in  this  violent  exercife,  fhould  be 
fuch  as  have  been  trained  to  hunting  by  long  prat. 
and  experience. 

Young  horfes  (fays  the  Duke  of  Ne\vcadle)  being 
as  fubjecTt  to  difeafes  as  young  children,  therefore  he 
advifes,  that  any  man  that  would  buy  a  horfe  for  ufe 
in  his  ordinary  occa!ions,~as  for  journies,  hawking,  or 
hunting,  fliould  never  buy  a  horfe  till  the  mark  be  out 
of  his  mouth  ;  and  if  he  be  found  of  wind,  limb,  and 
fight,  he  will  lad  eight  or  nine  years,  with  good  keep 
ing,  and  never  fail  you  :  and  therefore,  (he  adds)  I  am 
always  ready  to  buy  for  fuch  purpofes,  an  old  na,> 
fome  hnntfman  or  falconer,  that  is  found,  and  that  is 
the  ufeful  nag  :  for  he  gallops  on  all  grounds,  leaps 
over  hedges  and  ditches  ;  and  fuch  an  one  will  not  f;i! 
you  in  your  journey,  or  any  where,  and  is  the  only 
nag  of  ufe  for  pleafure  or  journey. 

The  next  chace  is  that  of  the  fox  ;   which  alt! 
it  is  a  recreation  much   in  ufe,  i:ad   highly 
by   the  generality  of  the   nobility  and    gentry,  y 
inconvenient   for  the  training  a  young  horfe;  it  b 
fwift  without  refpite,  and  ot  a  long  continuance  too  -, 
both  which  are  diitadeful  to  the  horfe  :  but  the  great- 
eft  inconvenience   that  happens  to  a  horfe  in  this  I 
is,  that  when  a  fox  is  unkennelled,  he  feldom  or  never 
betakes  himfelf  to  a  champaign  country,  but  rem.iins 
in  the  drongeft  coverts  and  thickeil  woods:  fo  that  a 
horfe  can  have  but  little  pleafure  in  accompanying  the 
hounds,  without  the  rilk  of  being    dubbed,  or  fome 
fuch  dangerous  accident. 

The  fitted  horfes  for  this  chace,  are  horfes  of  great 
drength  and  ability  :  this  chace  beginning  at  Chrift- 
mas,  which  is  the  word  time  of  riding,  and  ends  at 
Lady-day,  when  the  ground  is  bed  for  it. 

'1  he  next  chace  is  the  otter  ;  which  is  not  convenient 
for  a  horfe,  hecaufe  he  that  will  truly  purfue  this  am- 
phibious animal,  mull  often  fwim  his  horfe,  to  the 
equal  hazard  both  of  the  rider  and  the  horfe. 

The  hare,  therefore,  is'thebed  chace  both  for  plea- 
fure and  delight. 

It  is  indeed  fwift,  and  of  fome  endurance,  like  that 
of  the  fox,  but  far  more  pleafant  to  the  horfe,  becaufc 
hares  commonly  run  the  champaign  country  :  and  the 
fcent  not  being  fo  hot  as  that  of  the  fox,  the  dogs  are 
oftener  at  default,  and  by  that  means  the  horfe  has 
many  fobs;  by  which  he  recovers  wind,  and  regains 
drength. 

This  chace  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and  lafts  till  the 
end  of  February. 

The  beft  dogs  to  bring  a  horfe  to  perfection  of  wind, 
and  fpeed,  are  fleet  northern  hounds  ;  for  they,  by 
means  of  their  hard  running,  will  draw  him  up  to  that 
extraordinary  fpeed,  that  he  will  not  have  time  to 
loiter;  and  by  continual  practice,  will  be  inured  and 
habituated  to  the  violence  of  their  fpeed,  that  in  a  fliort 
time  he  will  be  able  to  ride  on  all  forts  of  ground,  and 
be  at  fuch  command  upon  the  hand,  that  he  will  ftrike 
at  what  rate  you  plcnfc  :  and  three  quarters  fpeed  will 
be  lefs  (roublefome  'to  him  than  a  Canterbury  gallop. 

This  may  probably  be  one  of  the  Treafons  why  your 

northern 
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breeders,  for  the  -vcel  thofc  of 

;  fmce  certainly  the   fpeed  of  their  hounds 

ributcs  much  to  the  excellence  of  their  horfes,  and 

renders  them  able  to  endure  a  four  mile  courfe  without 

.   which  fomc  he  rfrmen  call  running. 
The  only  way  in  which  CM  ACE  is   now  ufed  by 
.  ifmcn,  is,  to  Ggnify  the  run  or  purfuit  itfelf  ;  as 
v  c  f.iy  a  fine  ctacr,  a  long  . 

CIIAC'K,  OK   BKAT  UPON  MD;  a  horfc  is 

said  to  cback,  or  beat  upon  the  hand,  when  his  head 
is  11  .  but  he  tofies  up  his  note,  and  Ihakrs  it 

all  of  a  fudd.n,  to  avoid  the  fubje£lion  of  the  bridle. 
In  order  to  fix  and  fecure  his  head,  yu-i  need  only  to 
put  urul  fc-band  a  linall  fiat  band  of  iron 

•  j  to  a  m~- 

CH  name 

fron  •••  fome  admired  for  its 

,  not  much  pU  or  fwect 

The;, 
nefts  arc 
and  trees  of 
wool,  or  any  thing  almoft  the;. 

ng  ones  twice  or  thrice  aye  h  arc  fel- 

eir  ncft  ;  as  bcin^;  a  bird  n  >t   apt  to 
:hcr  bir-i'  :fllc;  fo  that  it  is 

to  leave  the  old  ones  to  bring  them  up. 

chcs  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
r  length  of  fong  and  variety,  they 

ry  pretty. 

i  live  almoft  upon   any 

5,  rone  coming  amifs  to  him  ;  and  he  i»  fcldom 
("object  to  any  dileafc,  as  the  <. 
are  ;  but  he  will  lie  very  loiify, 
littl'  o  or  three  times  a  month, 

.sxs.  to  prevent. 

re  back  U  very  common  upon  the  road  in  travel- 
re  efpecially  in  young  horfc s,  whofe  backs 
are  unufcd  to  carry  loads ;  therefore,  to  thcfc  lad,  a 
pretty  large  le.itcd  faddle  agrees  bcft  ;  and,  every  n-. 
,    alter  your  crupper  a  hole  or  two,  th.it  it  may 
ilraw  the  faddle  back,  and  now  and  then  let  it 
•  luvc  lib  .rds,  and  by  this  means  he  will 

carry  your  weight  always  in  the  fame  places,  which 
will   conduce  greatly  to  his   cafe,  and  keep  the  Ikin 
»  back. 

'&  back  be  cooled  every  time  you  bait 
him,  and  now  and  then  w.ilhnl  with  warm  water,  and 
wiped  dry  with  a  linrn  cloth}  and  the  fiddle   (1. 
alu>  be  (craped,  fo  that  nohardnefs  nor  inequalities  re- 
in the  fweat,  which,  together  with  the  duft, 

.ic  feat  on  the 

When  a  Imrfe's  back  it  once  much  inflamed,   I  doubt 

late  to  keep  the  (kin  on  upon  the  journey  ; 

r   the  prcfiure  of  the  faddlc,  fo  as  the 

Jted  may  bear  the  burden,  and  that  equal* 

ly.     Then   ufc  fall   and  water,  warm  urine,  vin 

&c.  for  thcfe  arc  commonly  ufed  to  cool  a  horfe's  back. 

that  is  hurt  ;  but,  if  the  (kin  be  broke  in  holes,  from 

what  people  call  warblrs,  I  believe  it  will  be   found, 

notifies  of  fpirits  of  wine,  and  tincture 

/.h  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  will 


be  befl  to  bathe  the  places  with  now  and  then.  There 
will  be  holes  or  fmall  wounds  in  the  tumours,  called 
warbles,  before  fome  people  would  imagine  it ;  there- 
fore ufe  the  faid  tincture,  aiu!,  with  care,  you  may 
proceed  upon  your  journey;  I  fay,  with  care,  becaufe 
you  (hould  look  at  your  horfe's  back  often,  and  not 
hang  upon  him,  fo  as  to  make  the  inflammation  fpre.n!  ; 
therefore,  for  this  end,  it  is  beft  to  walk  on  foot  awhile 
every  hour,  and  bathe  the  horfe's  back  with  fait  and 
water,  vinegar,  or  any  other  thing,  that  is  an  enemy 
to  putrefaction,  till  fuch  time  as  the  hide  will  bear 
prcfling  without  inflammation;  •., iiich  it  will  do,  by 
continuing  this  method  for  fome- time. 

.  FHJHT,  is  generally  to 

mcc:  .          vcs  of  cocks,  and   to  make  one  if 

them  twenty-one  battles,  (moreorlefs)  the  odd  battle 
to  1 

CHAI  (hunting-term)    is     ufed    of 

hound;  and  b  'icn  at  full  rinding  the  tcent  of 

itly  open  and  cry  :  the  huntfmcn 
then  lav*  trr 

•   fore  part  of  a  horfe's  head, 

extc:.  :he  ears,  a'onjj  the  interval  bo 

brows,  down  to  his  i: 

See  STAII,  or  BI.AZE. 

CV  A  HORSI:,   TR  CHAN-  ;    is  to 

turn  or  l«rar  the  horle's  head  from  one  hand  to  the 
other,  from  the  right  to  ihe  left,  and  from  the  left  to 
the  t  • 

Id  never  change  yourhorfe,  without  pufrt- 
ing  him  forward  upon  the  turn  ;  and  after  the  turn, 
puih  him  on  ftraight,  in  order  to  a  flop. 

This  horfe  changes  from  the  right  with  an   ugly 
-.     Sec  ENTIRE, 

Cl  '.  OP  A  HORSE,  is  the  hollow  between 

the  two  bars,  or  the  nether  jaw  bones,  in  which  the 

ic  is  lodged  :    for  this  pur/.ofe  it  (hould  be  large 

enough,  that  it  be  not  preflcd   with  the   bitt-mouth, 

which  fhould  havcji  liberty  in  the  middle  of  it. 

(with    hunters)   the   tip  at  the  end  of  a 
•  tail ;  fo  called,  as  the  tail  i.felf  is  termed  breach, 
drag,  or  brufh. 

,    is    a    coup'e    of    (lirrup-leathcrs, 

mounted  each  of  them  with  a  ilirrup,  and  jointed  at 

top  in  a  fort  of  leather  buckle,  called  the  head  of 

ctupdtot,^>v  which  they  are  made  fad  to  the  pomiv.  1 

e  faddle,  after  l>cing  adjufted  to  the  rider'*  length 

and  bearing :  they  are  ufed,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 

taking  up  or  letting  down  the  (lirrups,  every  time  that 

a  gentleman  mounts  on  a  different  horfe  and   faddle, 

to  fupply  the  want  in  the  academy  faddles,  which 

have  no  ftirrup  to  them. 

1PERUN  OF  A  BITT  MOUTH,  is  a  word  only 
ufed  for  futch-mouths,  and  all  others  that  are  i.»t 
cannon-mou:  ying  the  end  of  the  bitt  that 

joins  to  the  branch,  jull  by  the  banquet. 

In  fiatch-ir.ouths  the  chaperon  is  round,  but  in  others 
it  it  oval  i  and  the  fame  part  that  in  fcatchcd,  and  other 
mouths,  is  called  chaperon,  is  in  cannon-mouths  called 
from 

vRBON  (i.  t.  coal)  is  an  obfolctc  French  word  ; 

figmfying 
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,fying  that  little  black  fpot,  or  mark,  that  remains 
;»fter  a  large  fpot,  in  the  cavity  of  the  corner  teeth  of  a 
'hoife,  about  the  feventh  or  eighth  year,  when  the  cavity 
fills,  and  the  tooth,  being  fmooth  and  equal,  is  faid  to 
be  raifed. 

CHARGE,  is  a  preparation  of  an  ointment,  of  the 
confidence  of  a  thick  dece&ion,  applied  to  the  fh<  ul- 
ders,  fplaits,  inflammations,  and  fprains  of  horfea. 

The  parts  affefted  are  rubbed  and  chafed  with  this 
compofition,  after  which  you  may  cover  them  with 
finking  paper,  if  you  will. 

Charges  are  made  two  ways,  viz.  either  with  em- 
miellures,  /'.  e.  a  mixture  of  honey,  turpentine,  fuel, 
and  other  drugs;  or  with  remolade,  which  is  a  mix- 
tute  of  the  lees  of  wine  with  the  dregs  of  emmiellure. 

Farriers  confound  the  names  of  charge  emmiellurea 
and  remolade,  and  indifferently  ufe  one  for  the  other. 

To  CHARGE,  in  the  fportman's  language,  is  equi- 
valent with  to  load  in  the  foldier's.  Thefe  languages 
fliould  be  kept  didinft  :  fo  a  fpoi  tfnvm  jhoots  at  a  par- 
tridge, a  regiment j£w  at  the  enemy.  From  con- 
founding fuch  terms  we  mny  talk  of  a  front  rank  of 
beans,  and  the  fird  row  of  a  battalion. 

CHASTISEMENTS,  OR  CORHKCTIONS -,  are 
thofe  fevere  and  rigorous  effects  of  the  aids  ;  for  when 
the  aids  are  given  with  feverity,  they  become  punifii- 
ments. 

CHAUSSE  TROP-HAUT  ;  a  white-footed  horfe  is 
faid  to  be  fuch,  when  the  white  makes  run  too  high 
upon  the  legs. 

CHECK  (in  Falconry)  is  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk 
when  (he  forfakes  her  proper  game,  to  fly  at  pyes, 
crows,  rooks,  or  the  like,  eroding  her  in  her  flight. 

CHEST-FOUNDERING,  IN  HORSES:  this  pro. 
ceeds  generally  from  hard  labour,  whereby  the  horfe 
becomes  furfeited  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  no 
more  than  a  fevere  cold,  and  is  to  be  managed  accord- 


V'hen  a  horfe  is  ched-foundered,  his  coat  will  dare, 
and  his  flanks  will  heave  more  than  common.  Mode- 
rate bleeding  is  the  bed,  in  order  to  eafe  his  difficulty 
of  breathing  ;  but  I  would  not  advife  the  opening  his 
flank-veins  or  thofe  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  for  that 
is  feldom  attended  with  any  good  efFetl. 

Take  oil  of  petre  half  an  ounce,  mix  it  with  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  chamomi'e;  and  fo  proportionably  a 
greater  quantity,  as  you  fee  occafion,  and  bathe  the 
bread  with  a  hot  woollen  cloth  ;  and,  when  you  have 
in  that  manner  chafed  it  as  well  as  you  can,  run  a  hot 
iron  over  it  to  make  it  fink  into  the  (kin  ;  do  this 
twice  or  thrice,  and  give  the  horfe  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  falad-oil,  and  the  like  quantity  of  aqua-vita-,  warmed 
and  well  mixed  together  over  a  gentle  fire.  See 
FOUNDERING. 

CHEST-  !  RAPS,  a  kind  of  boxes  or  traps,  ufed 
to  take  pole-cats,  fitchets,  martens,  and  the  like  vermin, 
that  are  injurious  to  warrens,  dove-houfes,  or  hen- 
roolts:  the  iird  of  them  being  with  a  fingle,  and  the 
other  with  a  double  entrance,  arc  reprefented  thus: 
Now  for  the  making  and  ufing  them,  take  three  pieces 
of  oak  or  elm-board,  of  an  equal  bignefs,  like  to  that 
which  is  in  Plate  IV.  Fig.  2.  with  A,  B,  C,  D  :  let 


them  be  four  feet  long,  one  over,  and  about  an  inch 
thick;  which  nail  together  jud  like  a  coffin,  and  clofe 
up  one  end  with  a  piece  of  the  board,  which  mud  be 
nailed  fad  on,  as  A  CE  F;  likewifc  nail  over  throe 
main  boards,  another  piece,  as  A,  F,  G,  If,  which 
mud  be  as  large  as  any  of  the  red,  but  .not  fo  long  by 
two  parts  in  throe:  and  for  the  red  of  the  covering, 
you  mud  have  another  piece  of  the  fame  board  :  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  boards  make  a  liule  hole  with  a  gim- 
blet,  at  the  places  marked  G,  H,  where  fiden  two 
nails,  that  may  be  driven  into  the  board  that  lies  on  tlu 
top,  fo  as  to  forve  for  fockets,  or  as  the  axle  of  a  coach  : 
fothat  the  board  may  eafily  be  lifted  up  and  let  down  : 
and  at  the  other  end  I  K,  nail  another  piece  of  timber, 
jud  equal  to  that  marked  A,  F,  G,  H,  which  muft 
only  be  fallened  to  the  upper  boards  in  fuch  manner, 
that  being  let  down,  the  whole  may  fcem  to  be  a  chrll 
clofe  flint-,  dien  get  two  pieces  of  w<;od,  as  L,  M,P,  O, 
two  feet  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and 
pierced  at  the  end  L,  M,  with  a  hole  big  enough  to 
turn  one's  little  finger  in  ;  nail  thefe  on  the  two  fide 
boards,  about  the  middle  of  them,  jud  oppofitc  to  each 
other,  with  a  p:ece  of  wood  an  inch  fquare,  fhaped  at 
both  ends  like  an  axletree,  which  put  eafily  into  the 
two  holes  L,  M  ;  at  the  middle  of  the  faid  axletree, 
frame  a  mortice  or  hole  to  faden  and  tie  a  dick  O,  N, 
which  may  fall  clown  upon  the  moving  plank,  when  it 
is  let  down  ;  ar.d  this  is  intended  to  prevent  any  bead 
from  lifting  up  the  cover  when  once  it  is  d  wn. 

Before  you  nail  all  the  boards  together,  make  a  hole 
in  that  plank  rmrked  A,  B  C  I),  at  the  place  marked 
U,  X ;  which  hole  (hould  be  two  inches  long,  and  half 
an  inch  over,  jud  oppofite  thereto,  and  in  the  other 
plank  bore  a  little  hole  with  a  girr.blet  as  at  R,  that 
you  may  put  in  a  fmall  cord;  at  the  end  whereof  you 
tie  your  tricker  R,  N,  S,  N,  T,  made  of  a  dick  as  big 
as  one's  little  finger,  which  though  fadened  at  the  end 
R,  may  however  have  liberty  enough  to  move  up  and 
down,  and  mud  pafs  through  the  hole  U,  about  two 
inches  out,  with  a  notch  or  two  at  T;  ubout  the  end 
of  it  tie  your  bait  on  this  tricker  within  the  ched  trap, 
which  ought  to  be  appropriated  co  the  nature  of  the 
beaft,  or  vermin,  you  intend  to  take. 

For  the  fetting  this  trap,  you  mud  have  a  drong  cord 
upon  the  moving  plank,  near  the  middle  of  it  marked 
Y  ;  towards  the  end  at  the  ocher  end  of  the  f.iid  c'ord, 
tie  a  fmall  dick  marked  U,  an  inch  and  half  long,  and 
half  as  big  as  one's  finger,  formed  at  one  end  like  -a 
wedge,  fo  the  trap  being  lifted  half  a  foot  as  you  fee  it 
reprefented  in  the  figure,  and  the  cord  which  pafleth 
over  the  axletree,  '^,  O,  the  little  dick  nuy  have  one 
end  in  the  notch  T  of  your  tricker,  and  the  other  end 
in  the  hole  X,  and  then  is  your  trap  or  engine  fet  right 
as  it  fhould  be  :  if  your  tricker  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
clear  from  the  bottom  when  any  vermin  are  once  in, 
and  gives  but  one  touch  to  the  bait,  which  is  on  the 
tricker  that  gives  way,  do\vn  falls  the  moving  plank 
with,  the  door  fad  fliut. 

The  other  trap  with  the  double  entrance  is  much 
the  bed,  becaufe  the  vermin  you  intend  to  take  may 
fee  through  it  to  behold  the  prey,  and  come  in  at  which 
fide  they  pleafe,  and  therefore  will  fooner  venture. 
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It  is  made  much  after  the  fame  manner  with  the  for- 
mer, having  two  turning  planks,  and  the  trickcr  ou^ht 
to  l>  :  mUlc  at  Z:  fo  there  need  no  farther 

s  to  be  given  about  it.     See  Plate  IV.  Fi. 
CHtA'Al.I'.K  :   u  Kirnch  word)  a  horfe  is  i 
chcv.iii.-r,    when  in  paflaging  upon  a  walk  or  a  trot  his 
Lr  fore  leg  crofles  or  overlaps  the  other  fore  leg  every 
:'d  motion.     See  To  PASS  v 

.  N',          \  A.  freQi  water  fifh,  having  a  great 

CHI  ihis  fifti   fpawns  in   March, 

IST.  ,  though  inactive,  yielding  in  a  very  lit- 

tle time  after  he   is  (truck,  and  the  larger  he  is,  the 
U  quietly  he  ii  tA. 

As  for  his  food,  he  loves  all  forts  of  worms  and  flies, 

alfo  cheefc,  grain,  black  worms,  their  bellies  being  flit 

white  n;-y  a^i-jr.     He  affects  a  large   bait,  and 

•y  of  them  at  one  hook  ;  but  more  particularly  he 

.:i  the  bone  nf  an 
i  ."F  the  ti 

outward  (kin,  wi.'hout  breaf.in  j  (he  i- 
is   to  be  angled   for  cirly 
tnit  in  tl.  :   the  d«v,  mike  u: 

it,  an. I    in  tne  nf-  r  him  at 

ground  or  fly  ;  of  tl.e   lad  of  «  re  is  none  he 

covets  more  than  a  great  moth  with  a  large  hrjil,  v. 

-How,  w.  .  is  commonly 

founi 

•UK  II    iisrs:   thcfe  balls  are 

i<-gm,  which  obdru&s  the  paflagc  of  the 
throat,  and  make , 

rompofition  of  thefc  balls  is  as  follows  : 

of  air.i-i'C>'   a,  as  much  liver  of 

mot  pound  of  the  wood  of  a  bay-tree,  an 

equ  •-    of  juniper  wood,  and   two  ounces  of 

pellitory  of  .-pjin. 

Pound  all  the  ingredients  apart  to  a  grofs  powder,  in 

r  to  which  the  woods  muft  be  firft  very  well  dried  ; 

then  put  them  all  together  in  a  mortar,  and  incorporate 

of  good  grape  verjuice  well 

ified,  pouring  it  in  by  degrees,  till  they  arc  reduced 

h  make  bill-,  of  an  ounce  and  a  h.-.lf, 

and  dry  them  in  t!:c  fun :   •  of  thefc  balls  in  a 

linen  clout,  and  tying  a  thread  thereto  mAe  the  horfe 

chew  it  for  two  hours  in  the  morning;  and  he  will  eat 

won  as  you  unbridle  him  :  do  the  fame  at  night,  and 

<  iiod  till  the  hor;c  recovers  1.;  •  appc- 

cn  one  ball  is  confumed  put  in  another. 
Thefe  b.ills  may  be  ufcd  on  the  road,  as  you  travel, 
being  tied  to  the  bridle  i  balls  of  Venice  treacle  may  be 

ne  manner  with  pood  fuccefs. 

CH  .NC  OF.     This  is  caufed  by  fud- 

denly  cooling  upon  exceflive  heats,  Handing  in  dnmp 
••atir.g  fuch  things  as  turn  to  raw  hu- 
.-  upon  the  liver  and   lungs,  fre- 
quently :nfiin.c  or  putrefy  them,  fo  that  they  occ.ifion 
iiorle,  b.  .  to  fall  down  fud- 

denly  and  die;  therefore,  when  you  by  any  trembling 
or  dulocfs  fufpcft  this  grievance,  ufe  the  following  cure. 


Let  your  horfe  blood;  and,  having  chafed  him  welf> 
take  olive- oil  and  verjuice,  of  each  two  ounces,  the 
juice  of  celandine,  and  powder  of  elecampane  root,  of 
each  an  ounce  •,  warm  them  a  little ;  and,  tying  his  head 
up  to  the  rack,  pour  them  into  his  nofhils,  flopping 
them  clofe  after  it,  that  he  may  be  forced  to  fneeze 
and  (train  to  cad  it  out;  after  which,  having  an  ounce 
of  the  powder  of  rhubarb  heated  in  a  pint  of  canary, 
give  it  him  in  a  drenching-horn,  as  hot  as  he 'can  well 
endure  it,  nnd  fo  ufe  him  each  morning  for  a  week  to- 
gether, and  the  bad  humours  will  go  orT. 

CHOLEiv,  OR  SIIARPNKSS  OF  URINI  ,  IN  HORJBS: 
if  you  fee  the  Ikiu  yellow  or  blueifh,  thtfe  humours 
abound,  and  caufe  a  teveriOi  heat :  to  reduce  them  ob- 
ferve  the  following  dir 

Take  a  hojulful  of  elder  leaves,  an  ounce  of  the  feeds 
of  peony,  or,  for  want  of  elder  leaves,  elder-bark  ; 
bruife  and  fecthc  them  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and  give  warm. 
Or, 

'i,  an  ounce  ;  ginger,  cinnamon,  maf* 

•til  alors  h  half  an  ounce; 

;ui  fenna,  of  ca  h  a   drachm: 

nd  make  tlic-m  into  a  powi'er,  giving  the 

horfe  the  whole  quantity  at  two  dofe  n   ale  or 

CHOMC:  \rhcn  a  horfe  has  this  pain  violently,  it 

is  as  dangerous  as  the  daggers,  and  care  mud  be  taken 

of  i  Broaches  of  the  difordcr ;  for,  when  it 

degree  which  the  farriers  call  convuldons 

'  e  bowels,  and   which    is    much   the  dme   with 

•  we  c-ll  a  twilling  of  the  guts,  the  cafe  is  nearly 

defpcratc. 

1  i  the  fud  approaches  of  the  cholic,    the   horfe 's 

y  be  perceived  to  be  fwclled,  he  looks  uncafy, 

,  rolls  himfclf  about,  and  gets  up  again  ;  and 

his  r  !>ot,  and  his  eyes  lock   red.     After  it  is 

come  to  the  more  defperate  date,    he  damps  furioufly 

upon  the  ground,  rubs  his  fides  hard  againd  the  wall, 

ft  retches  out  his  legs  and  neck,  and  gives  all  pofliblc 

fign»  of  the  greated  uneafmefs. 

This  diforder  is  generally  occafioned  by  the  v 
turc's  eating  too  greedily  of  coarfe  green  food,  and 
iomctimes  by  fuddcn  cold  when  he  is  not ;  fnmctimes 
alfo  by  the  eating  unwholefome  herbs,  as  thcl'c  crea- 
tures will  do  wncn  they  come  into  frefli  padurcs, 
though  they  would  not  touch  the  fame  plants  in  thofe 
grounds  where  they  have  been  ufcd  to  feed.  Very  often 

'fl+friw^ng  medicine  will  produce  a  cure  : 
Scald  fome  bran,  and  put  to  it  a  tea-fpoon  full  of  oil 
of  anifeed  ;  dir  it  together,  and  give  it  warm.  If 
this  does  not  anfwcr,  diffolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
philonium  romanum  in  a  pint  of  peppermint-water, 
and  give  this  for  a  drench.  In  cafe  this  fails,  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  clyders.  Boil  two  handfuls  of  mallow- 
leaves,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cummin-feed,  in 
three  quartsof  water,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  put  to 
this  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fugar  :  then  drain  it  oft, 
and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  falad-oil,  and  two 
fpoonfuU  of  oil  of  turpentine.  This  mud  be  given 
warm,  and  the  horfe  mud  be  walked  gently  after  it. 
After  which  give  him  clean  hay,  warm  water,  and 
bran  •,  and,  if  be  docs  not  grow  well  dircc'lly  upon  this, 
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repeat  the  dofe  of  philonium  romar.um  once  in  eight 
hours,  ami  put  oil  of  anifeed  in  all  his  bran. 

When  his  cafe  is  come  to  the  worft  before  care  is 
taken,  or  the  worft  fymptoms  come  on  in  fpite  of  thefe 
remedies,  the  horfc  mu(t  be  blooded.  Then,  inflead 
of  the  pliilonium  and  peppermint-water,  give  it  to  him 
tlius:  ' 

Diflolve  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  philonium  in  a 
pint  of  mountain  wine;  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  falad  oil,  and  a  tca-fpoon  full  of  fpirit  of  fal-am- 
moniac  ;  give  this  as  a  drench,  and  ride  the  horfe 
gently  halt  an  hour  after  he  has  taken  it.  If  this  does 
not  fucceed,  mix  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  jalap,  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  gin  ;  add 
half  a  quartern  of  fweet-oil,  and  give  it  him  as  a 
drench.  One  or  other  of  thefe  mull  be  given  once  in 
three  hours,  and  repeat  the  clyfter  as  often  as  he  feems 
violently  in  pain.  He  mud  be  ridden  foftly  about  ;it 
times  ;  and  by  this  means  the  fit,  if  it  be  ever  fo  bad, 
will  be  carried  off.  But  care  muft  be  taken  that  it 
doea  not  return;  and  this  will  be  chiefly  prevented  by 
giving  him  only  very  good  dry  food,  fcalded  bran, 
warm  water,  and  fometimes  a  little  anileed  mixed 
with  the  bran. 

The  following  balls  and  clyflers  for  the  windy-cholic 
may  be  given  with  fafety  :  viz. 

Fi'J}  ball  for  the  ivindy-chdic. — Take  fennel  feeds, 
powder  of  anife  and  cummin,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
two  drachms  of  camphire;  fifty  drops  of  oil  of  juniper, 
and  one  drachm  of  pellitory  of  the  wall :  make  all  thefe 
into  a  ball  with  any  kind  of  fyrup,  and  wafli  it  down 
with  about  a  horn  and  a  half  of  ale. 

Second  ball  for  the  "uivtdj-cboKc,  when  attended  -with  the 
Jlrangury. — Take  fal-prunella  one  ounce,  Venice  tur- 
pentine and  juniper-berries  powdered,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  oil  of  juniper  one  drachm,  and  fait  of  tartar 
two  drachms  ;  make  thefe  into  a  ball,  and  wafh  it  down 
with  ale.  Thefe  balls  may  be  repeated  till  they  are 
effectual,  and  the  horfe  may  be  walked  about.  I 
would  alfo  recommend  the  following  clyfter  to  be  ad- 
miniltered  between  the  balls  ;  that  is,  after  the  firft 
and  fecond  ball.  The  clyfter  is : 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  long-pepper,  two  handfuls 
of  chamomile  flowers,  anife,  coriander,  and  fennd, 
feeds,  of  each  an  ounce;  boil  thefe  in  three  quarts  of 
water  till  they  are  reduced  to  two,  and  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  gin,  eight  ounces  of  oil  of  chamomile,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  amber. 

I  fhall  now  give  two  or  three  receipts  for,  drinks, 
compofed  of  articles  eafily  procured. 

I.  Take  Venice-turpentine,  diflblved  with   the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  fix  drachms ;  Caflile-foap,  or  hard  foap,  one 
ounce;  nitre,  or  faltpetre,  one  ounce  ;  juniper-berries, 
and  ginger,  each  half  an  ounce.    Mix  thefe  with  about 
a  quart  of  warm  ale,  and  a  large  onion  boiled  in  them : 
and  you  may  repeat  this  two  or  three  times,  as  you  find 
it  neceflary. 

II.  Take  Daffy's  elixir  and  falad  oil,  of  each  half  a 
pint ;    and  of  philonium  one  ounce  and  a  half.      I  his 
fhould  be  given  warm,  and  repeated  if  neceflary. 

1  fhall,  in  the  next  place,  defcribe  the  dry  cholic, 
or  gripes,  which  frequently  arifes  from  coftivenefs  ; 


this  is  difcovered  by  the  horfe's  fruitlefs  and  frequent 
attempts  to  dung,  the  quick  motion  of  his  tail,  the 
high  colour  of  his  urine,  and  if  he  can  dung,  it  will 
be  very  black  and  hard  ;  in  this  cafe,  an  emollient  oily 
clyfter  fliould  be  ufcd  twice  a  day,  and  the  following 
purging  drink: 

Take  of  fenna  three  ounces,  fait  of  tartar  half  an 
ounce;  infufe  thefe  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  an 
hour  or  two:  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  add  four  ounces 
of  Glauber's  falls -and  two  ounces-of  lenitive  elec- 
tuary. 

The  inflammatory  or  bilious  cholic  is  the  laft  fort 
to  which  a  horfe  is  fubje£U  Moft  of  the  fymptoms 
attending  the  windy  cholic  will  be  found  in  the  dry, 
and  in  this  is  fuperadded,  a  great  heat,  panting,  and 
drynefs  of  the  mouth.  In  this  cafe  copious  blec 
is  prefcribed,  at  lead  two  quarts;  and  this- fliould  be 
repeated,  if  the  fymptoms  do  not  abate ;  the  emollient 
clyfter,  with  two  ounces  of  nitre  diffjlved  in  it,  fhould 
be  thrown  up  twice  a-day,  am!  this  will  cool  his  in- 
flamed bowels.  And  give  him  the  fame  cooling  purgirg 
drink  as  is  prefcribed  for  the  dry  gripes.  See  GRIPES. 

CHOPS,     S  are  maladies  in  the  palate  of  a  horfe':; 

CLKF'IS,    Vmouth,  caufed  either   by  coarfe   and 

RIFTS,  J  rot^h  hay,  full  of  thiftles  and  other 
prickly  ftulT";  or  by  foul  provender,  full  of  fliarp  feeds  ; 
which  by  frequent  pricking  the  bars  of  his  mouth, 
caules  them  to  wrinkle  and  breed  corrupt  blood,  which 
may  turn  to  a  canker  ;  which  if  it  fhould  come  to  tlmr, 
it  is  to  be  cured  as  a  canker;  but  to  prevent  it,  walh 
his  mouth  with  vinegar  and  fait,  and  anoint  it  with 
honey. 

And  for  the  removing  of  thef«  diftempers,  pull  out 
his  tongue,  flice  it  with  an  incifion-knifc,  and  thruft 
out  the  kernels,  or  corruption,  then  wafh  the  parts  as 
before  directed. 

But  to  prevent  their  coming  at  all,  the  beft  way 
is  to  wafh  his  mouth  or  tongue  often  with  wine,  beer., 
or  ale,  and  fo  blifters  will  not  breed  in  it,  or  any 
other  difeafe. 

CHOPS,      \  do  alfo  often  happen  in  a  horfe's  legs, 

CRACKS,  J  on  the  bought  of  the  paftern,  accom- 
panied with  pa'n,  and  a  very  noifome  ftench,  which  is 
fometimes  caufed  by  a  fliarp  and  malignant  humour 
that  frets  the  fldn. 

The  cure  may  be  efFecled  by  firft  (having  away  the 
hair  from  the  complaint,  in  order  to  keep  it  clean,  and 
applying  the  white  honey  charge,  or  coachman's  oint- 
ment, which  will  fpeedily  heal  the  chops,  if  the  appli- 
cation be  conftantly  renewed.  See  CRACKS. 

CHU  B-FISHING.  This  fifli  is  full  of  fmall  forked 
bones,  difperfed  every  where  through  his  body;  eafs 
very  waterifh,  and  being  not  firm,  is  in  a  manner 
taftelefs :  it  is  the  beft  of  any  to  entertain  a  young 
angler,  as  being  eafily  taken ;  in  order  to  which  you 
mult  look  out  for  fome  hole,  where  you  fhall  have 
twenty  or  more  of  them  together  in  a  hot  day,  floating 
almoft  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 

Let  your  rod  be  ftrong  and  long,  your  line  ndt 
above  a  yard  long  and  very  ftrong,  baited  with  a  grafs- 
hopper,  which  bob  up  and  down  at  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  if  there  be  any  chubs  they  will  rife. 

But 
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But  you  mud  place  yourfelf  fo  ns  not  to  be  f«en, 
for  the  chub  is  a  timorous  filh,  and  the  lead  diadow 
will  make  him  lin<.  to  the  bottom  ;  though  he  will  rife 
again  fuddenly,  and  this  is  called  bobbing. 

XV  hen  your  hook  is  baited,  drop  it  gently  about  two 
feet  before  the  chub  you  have  pitched  upon  by  your 
eye  to  be  the  bed  and  faired,  and  he  will  ind.mtly  bite 
greedily,  and  be  held  fall,  for  he  is  a  le.ither-moutheJ 
filh,  fo  that  he  can  feldom  break  his  hold;  and  there- 
fore it  will  be  bed  t<>  give  him  play  enough,  and  tire 
him  j  or  otherwifc  you  nv.iy  endanger  your  line. 

If  you  cannot  yet  a  gralVhopper,  you  mud  bait  your 
hook  with  any  kind  of  tiy  or  worm,  and  if  vou  will  lilh 
with  a  fly,  grafshopper,  or  beetle,  it  mull  be  at  the 
top  of  the  water  ;  but  if  with  other  baits,  underneath 
it. 

In  March  and  April  you  fhould  angle  fur  the  chub 
with  worms,  in  June  and  July,  wkbftic*,  ftnil-,  and 
cherries-,  but  in  Auzuit  and  September,  ufc  a  pUlc 
made  of  I'.-u  Hand  cheefe,  pounded  in  a 

mortar,  with  falTron  ;   adding  to  it  a  little  but: 

Some  ul;  !  turpentine  fur 

the  winter  lealon,  at  which  lime  the  chub  is  in  l.i> 
prime:  for  then  his  foikcd  bones  are  either  loll,  or 
tutoed  into  grifUct;  and  hit  flefli  is  excellent  meat, 
baked;  1.  ,!>lc;  and  if  he  be  large,  the 

head  is  well  walhed,  is  the  bed  part 
of  the  fidi. 

However,  in  hot  weather  you  mud  angle  for  this 
fi(h  in  the  middle  of  the  w.iter,  or  near  the  top  of  it; 
but  i:  r  the  bottom. 

t-'HI  to  chufe  a  Jog  and 

a  bitch  for  good  whelj •-.  ire  that  the  bitch  come 

of  a  generous  kind,  be  well  proportioned,  having  1  , 
ribs  and  flanks  ;  and  likewife  that  the  dog  be  of  a  good 
breed,  and  younp  :   fora  young  dog,  and  an  old  bitch, 
breed  excellent  wlielpt. 

tx:d  time  for  hounds,  nitclu  -s,  to 

be  lined  in,  are  the  months  of  January,  Fibruarv,  and 
eh. 

bitch  mould  be  ufed  to  a  kennel,  that  fhe 
may  like  it  after  her  whelping,  and  (he  ought  to  be 
kept  warm. 

IM   the  whelps   be  weaned  after  two  months  old  ; 

:  be  fome  difficulty  to  chufe  a  whelp  u 
the   dam,  that  will   prove   the  bed  of  the  litter. 

•  that  which  is  lad,  ami  account  him  to  be 
the  I 

it  from  the  kennel,  and  lay 

Uveral  and  apart  one  from  the  other;  then  they 
h  which  of  them  the  bitch  fird  take*  and  carries 
.mi,  and  that  they  fuppolc  to  be  the 
bed. 

•!.at  which  weigh*  lead  when 
Ttain,  that  the  lighter 

has  littcrc,!,  ir  is   proper  to 
.1  to  prcferve,  and  drown  the  red  ; 
kee:  •,  brown,  or  of  on.  .   for  the  I 

ted  ">  be  edeemcd,  though  the 

fpottcd  .ire  to  be  valued. 

Hounds  for  chafe  arc  to  be  chofen  by  their  colours  : 


t! 


the  white  with  black  ears,  and  a  black  fpot  at  the 
ting  on  of  the  tail,  are  the  molt  principal  to  compofe  j 
kennel  of,  and  of  good  fccnt  and  condition. 

1  he  black  hound,  or  the  black  tanned,  or  the  all 
liver-coloured,  or  all  white:  the  true  talbots  are  the 
bed  for  the  itronger  line  :  the  grizzled,  whether  mix- 
ed or  unmixed,  fo  they  be  (hag-haired,  are  the  bed 
verminers,  and  a  couple  of  thefe  arc  proper  for  a 
kennel. 

In  diort,  t;ike  thefe  mark*  of  a  good  hound  ;  that 
his  head  be  ot"  u  middle  proportion,  rather  long  than 
round;  his  nollrils  wide,  his  cars  large,  his  back  bow- 
ed, his  lillet  great,  haunches  large,  thighs  well  trulled, 
h.ims  ttrai^i:,  t.nl  big  near  the  reins,  the  reft  (lender; 
the  le  of  the  foot  dry,  and  in  the  form  of 

that  with  large  claws. 

CJN«,M'K  1H)R  I  ,  .i  U|iure  net  refembling  a  cage, 
tali  m  the  rive  entrances  into  it :  it  is  of 

excellent  ufe  for  any  pond  or  river,  fvvift  or  (landing 
w  ater,  for  c.itching  uf  filh,  and  the  wiy  to  fet  it  is  rc- 
prefented  in  the  figure. 

To  m.iL.!  ufe  of  this  net,  provide  four  draight,  drong 

polr  .ible  in  length  to  tlie  depth  of  the  water; 

•en   the  great   ends  like    dakc*,  and    notch  them 

•n  a  foot  of  the  ends,  to  fatten  the  four  coiners  of 

the  n  t,  11  ,   make  the  little  notches  on   the 

fame  poles  at  a  convenient  diitance,  for  the  fattening 

the  tour  upper  corners  in  the  fame  manner,  as  A  U  C  1). 

ITitc  IV.    Fig.  3.  , 

The  '»•;•., m  of  the  net  is  four  fquarc,  without  any 
entrance  ;  in  order  to  place  this  with  the  greater  convc- 
niency,  get  a  boat  to  put  the  net  in  the  water,  for  the 
poles  mud  be  driven  fad  in  the  ground,  and  at  tin  h  a 
proper  didance,  that  the  net  maybe  dretched  out  difF, 
each  pole  anfwering  to  his  fellow  in  an  exaft  direct 
line  ;  and  this  may  Curtice  in  any  (landing  water  ;  but 
if  it  be  in  a  fwift  dream,  the  motion  of  the  water  will 
always  move  the  net,  and  fo  frighten  away  the  fifli. 

in  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  fatten 
fomc  drong  (ticks  at  the  very  top  of  the  four  poles,  to 
(traighten  and  drengthen  one  another,  and  to  keep  all 
tight  j  as  for  example,  obfervc  the  fame  pointed  and 
marked  with  little  a,  b,  <•,  //,  and  you  will  cafily  com- 
prehend it  ;  but  ihen  if  you  talten  two  others  crofs- 
tr»m    A,  i,  unto  grejt   1)  and  little*/,  and  from 
.•rcat  U,   and  little  f  \  you  need  not  fear  ir, 
for  tin,  matm  can  luvc  no  power  over  it.  See  Plate  IV. 


beak. 


n  Falconry)    the  nether  part  of  a  hawk's 


CLAP-NET,  AND  LOOKING-GLASS  otherwise 
called  doring  or  daring,  is  a  device  to  catch  larks  with  ; 
for  which  r nd  you  arc  to  provide  four  dicks,  very 
Itraight  and  light,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pike,  two  of 
which  mould  be  four  feet  nine  inchc?  long,  and  fhould 
all  be  til--  the  ends,  as  in  the  figure  of  thefe 

(tickv  marked  with  the  little  a  and /• ;  at  the  end  /-, 
fallen  on  one  fide  a  (lick  of  about  a  foot  long,  of  the 
fame  bigneU  with  the  other  four  dick?,  and  on  the 
other  fide  a  fm.il!  peg  of  wood,  marked  A,  three  iiu 

•  four   (lifts  min  .  :.iot  long,   .is 

.t  long,  lalt- 
M  cued 
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ened  at  the  bigger  end  thereof,  as  t,f;  every  one  of 
them  fhould  have  a  buckle  at  the  endf,  for  the  com- 
modious fattening  of  them  to  the  refpective  fticks,  when 
you  go  about  to  fpread  your  net,  which  is  plainly  repre- 
fenteil  in  Plate  IV.  Fig.  5. 

You  are  a!fo  to  provide  a  cord,  a,  k,  f>,  g,  which 
mud  have  two  branches,  a,  k,  one  of  them  is  to  be 
nine  feet  and  a  half  long,  die  other  ten,  with  a  buckle 
at  each  end  ;  the  reft  of  the  cord,  from  h  log,  mult  be 
between  twenty-two  and  twenty-four  yards  long  ;  and 
all  thefe  cords,  as  well  the  long  ones  as  thofe  with  the 
{licks,  fhould  be  ftrong  twilled,  about  the  bignefs  of 
one's  little  finger.  The  next  thing  to  be  provided  is  a 
fluff,  in,  n,  about  four  feet  long,  pointed  at  the  end  in  ; 
and  at  the  end  «,  faften  a  little  ball  of  wood,  for  the 
convenient  carrying  of  thefe  many  necefTaries,  in  fome 
facks  or  wallets  ;  you  nuift  alfo  have  a  fmall  iron  fpade 
to  level  the  ground,  as  you  fee  occafion,  and  two  fmall 
rods,  like  that  marked  /,  in,  >i,  0,  each  eighteen  inches 
long,  having  a  great  end  L,  and  thereto  a  finall  ftick 
fixed,  as  p,  with  a  packthread  near  the  end  of  the  faid 
rod  ;  Hiul  about  letter  in,  being  about  nine  inches  from 
it,  'tie  another  packthread  with  two  ends,  each  hanging 
clear  a  foot  long  :  at  each  end  tie  a  little  pecked  (lick, 
as  q,  r,  and  at  the  fmaller  end  of  the  faid  rod,  tie  a  pack- 
thread with  four  doubles,  which  muft  form  two  loops, 
as  o,  which  tie  to  the  legs  of  fome  larks  :  you  muft  have 
alfo  two  fmall  reels,  as  F,  G,  by  the  help  whereof  you 
may  make  the  larks  fly,  as  there  is  occafion  :  the  next 
thing  you  are  to  prepare,  is  a  looking-glafs :  for  which 
lee  LARK  CATCHING. 

When  it  is  thus  fixed,  put  a  fmall  line  into  the  holey, 
and  your  glafs  is  finifhed ;  you  muft  place  it  between 
the  two  nets,  near  the  middle  of  them,  at  the  lettery, 
and  carry  the  line  to  the  hedge,  fo  that  pulling  the  line 
you  may  make  the  looking-glafs  play  in  and  out  as 
children  do  a  whirligig,  made  of  an  apple  and  a  nut. 
Always  keep  it  turning,  that  the  twinkling  of  the  glafs 
againlt  the  fun,  may  provoke  the  larks  to  come  to 
view  it. 

When  you  intend  to  pitch  your  nets,  be  fure  to 
have  the  wind  either  in  front  or  behind  them,  left  if  it 
be  in  either  fide,  it  hinders  their  playing  :  chufe  fome 
open  place,  and  let  it  be  remote  from  trees  or  hedges, 
at  leail  an  hundred  paces ;  then  the  ground  being  cle..r 
from  all  ftones  and  rubbifli,  fpread  the  net  after  the 
manner  exprefled  in  the  figure,  viz.  the  loivgeft  fticks 
faflcned  to  that  part  of  the  net  which  is  largell  ;  as  for 
example,  in  the  figure,  that  on  your  right  hand  is  big- 
ger than  the  other.  You  mult  drive  the  peg  e,  into 
the  ground,  and  pafs  the  end  a,  of  the  ftick,  into  the 
buckle  of  one  of  the  cords  of  the  net ;  and  the  peg  d, 
into  the  other  loop  of  the  fame  end  ;  alfo  do  the  fame 
to  the  other  ftick,  at  the  end  /,  but  before  you  drive 
your  peg  into  the  ground,  drain  the  cord  c,  t,  as  much 
as  you  can-,  then  take  two  of  the  liicks,  as/,  e,  whereof 
one  has  a  cord  nine  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  other 
half  a  foot  lefs  :  put  the  knot*,  of  the  ftrongeft  cord 
about  the  end  of  ihe  farther  ftick,  and  retiring  drive 
your  peg/,  into  the  ground,  jull  eppofite  to  the  two 
little  pegs  i-,  /  :  that  done,  come  to  the  other  end,  pafs 
your  ftiek  a,  into  one  of  the  {hotter,  cords,  and  fo  drive 


your  pegs  juft  with  the  others,  in  a  dirjcl  line,  as  <-,  /, 
./",  that  your  cord,  a,  e,  of  the  net,  may  be  thoroughly 
llrained.  Being  thus  directed  to  fet  one  net,  you  can- 
not well  fail  to  fet  the  other  ;  only  obferve  fo  to  place 
them,  that  when  they  are  drawn,  one  may  clap  about 
half  a  foot  over  the  other. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  take  the  grand  cord, 
which  is  to  make  your  net  play  :  place  the  large  branch 
a,  about  the  end  of  the  ftick  a,  and  the  other  br.inch  k, 
about  the  ftick  k  ;  then  tie  the  knot  h,  fo  that  it  may  reft 
in  the  middle,  and  carry  the  end  to  your  lodge ;  (train 
it  a  little,  and  faften  it  with  a  peg  A,  and  about  B 
mak«  fome  kind  of  hold-faft,  for  the  better  ftraining  it, 
and  that  it  may  not  flip  again  through  your  hands  ;  jult 
even  with  the  faid  hold-faft,  make  two  holes,  D,  E, 
in  the  ground,  to  thruft  againd  with  your  heels  :  as  for 
your  lodge,  it  muft  be  made  with  boughs,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  you  may  have  a  full  and  clear  view  on 
your  nets  before  ;  and  the  fame  fhould  be  covered  over 
head,  and  not  very  high,  that  you  may  have  a  profpecl 
of  all  birds  coming  and  going. 

The  laft  thing  upon  this  occafion,  is  the  placing  your 
calls,  (for  fo  are  the  live  larks,  termed  here)  and  the 
figures  dire£t  you  in  what  place  to  fet  them  :  fet  your 
little  ftick  />,  in  the  firft  place,  and  let  the  upper  part 
be  about  fix  inches  out  of  the  ground  ;  then  place  the 
two  others,  7,  r,  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  juft  at  »/,  or  the  rod,  where  the  cord  of  the  faid 
pegs  is  fixt :  that  done,  tie  (he  end  of  one  of  the  pack- 
threads of  one  of  the  reels,  about  three  or  four  inches 
from  m,  near  the  place  marked  n,  and  carry  your  reel 
to  the  letter  F  ;  the  like  you  muft  do  with  the  other  rod, 
tied  at  the  end  ot  and  at  equal  distances  tic  the  call  larks 
by  the  feet,  fp  that  when  you  fee  any  birds  near  you, 
it  is  but  twitching  your  cords,  and  you  force  the  larks 
to  mount  a  little,  that  thereby  the  others  may  take  no- 
tice of  them:  and  when  they  are  within  your  diftance, 
pull  your  main  cord,  and  your  net  flies  up,  and  claps 
over  them. 

CLAMPONNIER,  OR  CLAPONNIER  ;  an  obfolete 
word,  fignifying  a  long  jointed  horfe,  that  is,  one 
whofe  pafterns  are  long,  flender,  and  over  pliant. 

The  word  is  properly  applicable  only  to  bulls  or 
cows  ;  (or  la  Ci'/ponnitr,  in  French,  is  in  them,  what  the 
paftern  is  in  a  horfe. 

CLEAR  WALK,  a  term  relating  to  game  cocks  ; 
and  fignifies  the  place  that  the  fighting  cock  is  in,  and 
no  other. 

CLOSE,  BtHiND,  is  a  horfe  whofe  hoofs  come  too 
clofe  together:  fuch  horfes  are  commonly  good  ones. 

To  CLOSE  A  PASSADK  JUSTLY,  is  when  the  horfe 
ends  the  pailade  with  a  demivolt,  in  good  order,  well 
narrowed  and  bounded,  and  terminates  upon  the  fame 
line  upon  which  he  parted,  fo  that  he  is  (till  in  a  con- 
dition to  part  from  the  hand  handfomely  at  every  laft 
time  or  motion  of  his  demivolr. 

CLOYED,        •»  A  term  ufed  by  farriers  of  a  horfe, 

ACCLOYED,  J  when  he  IMS  been  pricked  with  a 
nail  in  fhoeing. 

CLYSTERS,  general  receipts  for  :  adapted  to  par- 
ticular diforders  in  horfes. 

fir  a  fejlilcnt'uil  dijeafe,  occaftoned  iy  a  choleric,  or  fiery 

tumour. 
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— T.»ke  of  the  feeds  of  coloquintida,  cleared 
n  the  hulks,  h.ilf  an  ounce ;  the  juice  of  cent.iury 
and  wormwood,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  ciltorcum,  half  the 
like  quantity  ;  juice  ot  -  ounces;  and 

half  a  pint  of  olive-oil  •,  concodl  them  into  two  quarts 
of  water,  a  little  fwectened  with  moift  fugar,  and  inject 
it  into  th  '*>dy. 

Fsr  ant  'internal  dtfirder  preceding  from  mtlanc' 
Take  anifeeds  and  the  feed*  of  mallows  beaten  to 
powder,  of  each  an  ounce  :  boil  them  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  favin  in  a  quart  of  whey  or  (kirn-milk  ; 
then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  frefh  butter,  and,  after 
cd  ont  the  liquid  part,  adminilter  it 
as  above,  lukewarm 

'Vmyvr,  9rc<ifi9nrd  hj  fltng:. 
•nourt,  h  meant  tf  tutd  ntinflwn  " 
frtitlic*,  C5*<  —  Take  of  the  leare«  and  roots  of  nurlli- 
mallows  a    handful  -,    of  violet-leave*,    double    thai 
quantity  ;  linfecd,  .  :-ider-feeds,  of  each  a  hand- 

ful ;  white  lily  roots,  an  ounce  ;  the  juice  of  fenna,  the 
like  quantity  wit!  r  ;  boil  them  in  two  quarts 

of  water,  to  the  confumption  of  a  third  pan  •,  and  then 
•dd  a  pint  of  olive-oil,  and  gire  it  to  him  warm. 

jfn  approved  : Ijjltr ftrjitkneft  in  gtnrral. — Take  of  the 
oil  of  dill  .in  •  ,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  the  oil  of 

cafh'a,  half  an  ounce  ;  the  juice  of  violet-leaves,  two 
ounces ;  then,  having  concocVd  a  p»od  qu.intity  of 
mallows  into  two  quarts  of  wat>  '.e  liquid  p.irt, 

and  put  the  before  mentioned  ingredients  therein,  and 
adminiflcr  them  blond-warm,  '('his  if  Gngularly  good, 
efpeclally  in  all  violent  difo 

In  eafe  tf  reflringrnr)t  tr  /-«W  A»W/'wy .— Takea  quaner 
of  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  fumitory,  two  ounces  of  the 
fyrup  of  rofcs,  as  much  of  the  oil  of  liars,  half  a  pint 
of  i  •  oil,  and  two  ounces  of  the  juice  of  mul- 

berries ;  add  to  thefe  a  pint  of  new  milk,  and  force 
into  the  horfe'i  body  •,  and  fo  upon  other  like  oo 
Cifiont- 

Artctlft  f'.r  an  tmillitnt  etyltr  —Take  one  pint  of  lin- 
•  a  pound  of  Venice  treacle,  a  Urge  hand- 
ful of  marlhroallows,  and  the  lame  quantity  of  ch.. 
mite-flowers,  two  ounces  of  bay-berries  ami  fwect-fen- 
ncl-  .'  thefe  ingrrdients  inio  a  gallon  of  water, 

and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  three  quarts,  and  apply 
it  when  properly  cooled,  taking  particular  car*  that  it  is 
not  given  too  hot ;  and  if  the  horfc  be  very  cut  live,  you 
may  add  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar. 

.re  at  time*  fo  much  troubled  with  convul- 
fions  that  their  jaw«  are  frequently  locked  up,  confe- 
quently  they  cannot  receive  much  nourifhment  at  the 
mouth.  In  order  to  fare  them  from  llarvinjj,  it  mull 
be  adminillered  clfewherr  ,  >.fe,  which  is  rather 

extr.iordin.iry,  you  may  give  him  by  way  of  clyftcr, 
abi.  of  any  mil-!  broth,  not  too  fat,  made 

of  fheep'  Tut:ersj  or  any  other  kind  of  nourifh- 

ifig  food. 

A  rrff'fit  for  a  reflrinft'  —To  a  pint  of  port- 

wine,  .idd   two  ounfi  of  jrluit't  bark,  ! 
dufcordiutn,  a  ham"  il  of  <  ive»,  and  one 

ounce  of  baUultinr  . :  let  all  thele  be  boiled  together  in 

'  <o  one. 

A  ititipt  f'.r  .<  purging       •  r. — Take  two  or  three 


handful,  of  marfhmallows,  one  ounce  of  fenna,  half  an 
ounce  of  bitter-apple,  one  ounce  of  bay  berries,  one 
ounce  of  bruifcd-aitifeed,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of 
tartar;  H  <n  hour  in  three  quarts  of  water,  and 

add  four  ounces  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  half  a  pint 
of  oil. 

COACHMANS'S  OINTMENT.  Take  common 
honey  and  powder  of  copperas,  of  each  a  pound  and  a 
half,  fct  them  over  a  gentle  fire  in  a  pot,  mixing  them 
well  together,  by  Itirring  them  conrtantly  till  they 
boil :  then  ukc  the  pot  off  inllantly,  and  when  it  u 
gtown  half  cold,  put  i".  it  an  ounce  of  arfenic  in  pow- 
der, then  fet  it  on  the  fir.-  a^.iiii,  ftirring  it  continually, 
till  if  begin*  to  boil  ;  t!ion  take  it  ofi  the  fire  immedi- 
ately, and  keep  <r.irr:ng  it  till  it  grow*  cold  ;  but  takr 
care  to  avoid  tiie  noifomc  fmcll. 

Anoint    the   part    lightly   with  tliis  ointment    once 
every  two  days,  after  it  h»i  bcvn   lluvcil   and  rubbed 
with  a  wifp.      This  ii  good  for  fore  legs  that  are 
gourdy,  pains,  mu  and  rat-t.iils. 

CDl  K.  :  a  domellic  bird,  aiul  the  male  of  the  hen. 
/:  i-.  tlu  common  opinion,  that  a  cock  ihould  never 
grow  fat,  and  ih.it  he  ouglit  to  fupply  a  dozen  hens, 
from  wluJi  he  is  dillinguilhed  by  his  fpurs  and  comb: 
the  eggs  which  hens  lay  without  bein^  trod,  inuft  not 
be  put  to  be  hatched,  for  they  will  addle  ;  cocks  are 
gelt,  when  young,  to  make  capons. 

bird,  in  general,  is  the  moll  virile,  (lately,  and 
imjcftic,  of  all  others;  and  is  very  tame  and  familiar 
mankind  ;  na'urally  inclined  to  live- in  habita- 
ble Itoufes;  he  is  hot  and  llrong  in  the  ac\  of  gene- 
ration, and  delights  in  open  plains,  where  he  may  It.id 
forth  his  hens  into  green  palturcs  and  under  he.i 
that  they  may  warm  and  balk  themfelves  in  the  fun  ; 
for  to  be  put  up  in  walled  places,  and  paved  courts,  is 
mod  unnatural  to  them,  neither  will  they  thrive. 

Now,  in  the  choice  of  fhape  of  a  dunghill  cock,  he 
fhould  be,  according  to  our  Englifh  author;,  of  a  large 
and  well-proportioned  body,  long  from  his  head  to  the 
rump,  thick    in  the  girth  ;  his  neck  fhould    be  long, 
,  creel,  and  high,  as  the  pelican   and   other  birds 
of  prey  are ;  his  comb,  wattles,  and  throat,  large,  of 
••at  compafs,  ragged,  and  of  a  very  fcarlet  red  ;  his 
round  and  Urge,  the  colour  fhould  be  anlwerable 
to  tlic  colour  of  his  plume  or  mane,  as  grey  with  grey, 
red  with  red,  and  yellow  with  yellow  ;  his  bill  crook- 
ihai^,  or   Hrongly  fct  on  his  head  ;  his  mane  or 
aer»  very  lonj,  bright,  and  fhining,  covering 
from  h^  neck  to  his  Ihoulders  ;  his  legs  ftraight  and  of 
a  Itronp  beam  ;  wiih  large  long  fpur-,  lharp,  and  a  lit- 
tle bending,  and  the  colour  black,  yellow,  or  brown- 
ilh  ;  his  claws   llrong,  fhort,  and  well  wrinkled  ;  his 
tail  loiijj,  bending    back,  and   covering  his  body  very 
clofc,  his  wings  very   lining  ;  and,  for  the  general  co- 
lour of  a  dunghill-cock,  he  Ihould   be  red  ;  he  fhould 
be  valiant  within  his  own  walk  ;  and,  if  he  is  a  little 
k-iavilh.  In  much  the  better  ;  he  (hould  be  often  crow- 
ing, ,uid  bufy  in  fcratching  the  earth  to  find  out  worms 
and  ntlxr  food  for  Ins  Inns,  and  inviting  (hem  to  cat. 

(J<  >CK,  GAM  e.     The  bell  properties  for  the  choice 

of  fighting-cocks  are  their  fhape,  colour,  and  courage, 

and  (harp  heels  or  fpurs.     As  to  their  fliapc,  the  mul- 

M  a  dlc-fizcd 
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die-fixed  ones  are  efteemed  the  beft,  as  being  fooncil 
and  C3fiell  nv.uchi-d,  as  alfo  the  nimbleil,  ami,  gene- 
rally, of  motT  courage  ;  where  is  for  the  large  ones, 
called  the  turn-pock,  it  ib  dilRcult  to  find  their  equal  ; 
licfides,  they  arc,  for  the  moll  part,  heavy,  not  (hew- 
ing that  fport  in  a  battle :  likewife  the  finall-fized  ones 
are  weak  ard  tedious  in  n  battie. 

He  fhould  Iv  of  a  proud  and  upright  fhape,  with  a 
fmall  head,  a  quirk  large  eye,  with  a  ilrotig  back, 
crooked  and  big  at  the  fetting  on  the  beam  of  his  legs, 
very  Itrong,  and,  according  to  his  plume,  grey,  blue, 
or  yellow  ;  his  fpurs  long,  rough,  and  fharp,  a  little 
bending  inwards. 

The  grev  pile,  yellow  pile,  or  red,  with  the  black 
bread,  is  efteemed  the  belt :  the  pied  is  not  fo  good, 
and  the  white  and  dun  word  of  all.  If  he  is  red  about 
the  head,  like  fcarlet,  it  is  a  fign  of  ftrength,  lull,  and 
courage  ;  but,  if  pale,  it  is  a  fign  of  faintnefs  and 
ficknefs. 

His  courage  is  fhewn  by  his  walk,  treading,  and 
pride  of  his  going,  and  in  pen  by  his  frequent  crowing  ; 
for  the  fharpnefs  of  his  heel,  or,  as  the  cock-mailers 
call  it,  the  narrow-heel,  is  only  feen  in  his  fighting  ; 
for  ihe  cock  is  laid  to  be  (harp-heel-. d,  or  narrow- 
heeled,  which,  every  time  he  rifes,  hits  and  draws 
blood  of  his  adverfary,  gilding,  as  they  term  it,  his 
fpurs  in  blood,  and  every  blow  threatening  the  other's 
death. 

Anil  fuch  cocks  are  the  beft ;  for  a  fharp-heeled 
cock,  though  he  be  a  little  falfe,  is  deemed  much  bet- 
ter than  the  trueft  cock  that  hath  a  dull  heel,  and  hits 
feJdom. 

But  that  cock  which  is  both  hard  and  very  {harp- 
heeled,  is  to  be  efteemed  above  others-;  therefore,  in 
your  choice,  choofe  fuch  an  one  as  is  of  a  llrong  fhape, 
good  colour,  and  of  a  mod  fharp  and  ready  heel. 

Method  of  Breeding,  &c, 

The  breeding  of  thefe  cocks  for  battle  is  very  differ- 
ent from  thofe  of  the  dunghill :  for  they  are  like  birds 
of  prey,  in  which  the  female  is  of  better  elletm  than 
the  male  ;  and  fo,  in  the  breeding  of  thefe  cocks,  be 
fure  that  the  hens  be  right,  that  is,  they  muft  be  of  a 
rijiht  plume,  as  grey,  grizzle,  fpeckled,  or  yellowifh. 
Black  or  brown  is  not  amifs,  their  bodies  large,  and 
well  pouked  behind  for  large  eggs,  and  well  tufted  on 
the  crowns,  which  fhews  good  courage. 

If  they  have  weapons,  it  is  the  better  ;  alfo  they  muft 
be  of  a  good  courage,  otherwife  their  chickens  will  not 
be  good.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  perfect  hen 
irom  a  dunghill-cock  will  bring  a  good  chicken ;  but 
the  beft  cock  from  a  dunghill- hen  can  never  get  a  good 
one. 

Thus  having  got  a  breed  of  perfect  cocks  and  hens, 
the  beft  feafon  of  the  year  to  breed  in  is  from  the 
increafe  of  the  moon  in  February  to  her  increafe  in 
March  ;  for  a  March  bird  is  of  far  greater  cftcem  than 
thofe  bred  at  other  times. 

Let  the    pen   where   fhe  fits  be  placed  warm,  with 

foft  fweet  ftraw  therein  for  her  neft,  they  being  much 

-irrer  than  the  dunghill-hens  •,  and  permit  no  other 


fowl   to  come  where   fhe    fits,  for   that  will   difturb 
her. 

You  fhoukl  obferve,  if  fhe  be  bufy  in  turning  her 
eggs  ;  if  (lie  is,  that  is  a  good  fign,  but,  if  not,  do  it 
at  fuch  times  as  fhe  rifes  from  the  neft  ;  and  be  fure 
that  (he  has  always  meat  and  water  by  her,  left  when 
fhe  rifes  fhe  fhould  ftay  long  to  feek  food,  and  fo  her 
eggs  be  fpoiled. 

Likewife  in  the  place  where  fhe  fits  let  there  be  fand, 
gravel,  and  fine  lifted  afhes,  to  bathe  and  trim  herfelf 
in  nt  pleafure. 

In  about  three  weeks  fhe  will  hatch  ;  and  obferve, 
if  fhe  covers  and  keeps  the  firft  chickens  warm  till  the 
reft  are  hatched,  to  take  thofe  from  her,  and  keep 
them  warm  in  wool  by  the  fire  till  all  are  hatched,  and 
then  put  them  under  her,  keeping  both  the  hen  and  the 
chickens  very  warm,  not  f uttering  them  to  go  abroad 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  the  cold  ;  for  they  are  fo 
tender,  that  the  cold  will  kill  them. 

Let  them  have  plenty  of  food,  as  oatmeal,  cheefe- 
parings,  fine  fmall  wheat,  and  the  like,  and  a  large 
room  to  walk  in,  with  a  boarded  floor  ;  for  that  of 
earth  or  brick  is  too  cold  or  moill.  After  three  or  four 
weeks,  let  them  walk  in  your  court-yard,  or  garden, 
to  pick  worms,  provided  there  are  no  finks  or  puddles 
of  ftinking  water,  which  is  as  bad  as  poifon  for  them 
to  drink,  engendering  corrupt  difeafes.  Keep  them 
after  this  manner  till  you  can  know  the  cock  chickens 
from  the  hens ;  and,  when  you  perceive  their  combs 
or  wattles  to  appear,  cut  them  off,  anoint  the  fore  with 
fweet  butter  till  well  ;  and  this  will  make  them  have 
fine,  fmall,  (lender,  and  fmooth  heads ;  whereas,  if 
you  let  the  combs  grow  to  their  bigness,  and  then  cut 
them  off,  it  will  caufe  them  to  have  gouty  thick  heads, 
with  great  lumps  ;  neither  is  the  flux  of  blood  good,  for 
the  lead  lofs  of  blood  in  a  feathered  fowl  is  very  dan- 
gerous. 

Let  the  cock-chickens  go  with  their  hens  till  they 
begin  to  fight  one  another;  then  feparate  them  into 
feveral  walks,  and  that  walk  is  the  beft  that  is  freeft 
from  the  refort  of  others. 

Let  the  feeding-places  be  upon  foft  dry  ground,  or 
upon  boards;  for  to  feed  them  upon  pavements,  or  on 
plaifter  floors,  will  make  their  beaks  blunt  and  weak, 
fo  that  it  will  hinder  their  holding  faft.  Any  white 
corn,  as  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  is  good  for  a  cock  in 
his  walk  ;  fo  are  toafts  or  crufts  of  bread  ftceped  in 
drink  or  wine  ;  for  it  will  both  fcour  and  cool  them 
inwardly. 

If  your  chickens  begin  to  crow  at  about  fix  months 
old,  clear  and  loud,  or  at  unfeafonable  times,  it  is  a 
fign  of  cowardice  and  falfehood,  fo  that  they  are  not 
worth  the  rearing;  for  the  true  cock  is  very  long  be- 
fore he  can  get  his  voice,  and  then  he  obferves  his 
hours.  To  one  cock,  four  or  five  heus  are  fuificieut : 
for  they  are  of  fo  hot  a  nature,  and  will  tread  fo  much, 
that  they  foon  confume  their  natural  ftrength.  At  two 
years  old  you  may  put  a  cock  to  the  battle,  as  not  be- 
ing before  perfect  and  complete  in  every  member;  tor, 
by  flittering  him  to  fight  when  his  fpurs  are  but  warts, 
you  may  know  his  courage,  but  not  his  goodnefs.  You 
muft  alfo  be  circumfpecl  about  the  perch  whereon  he 

roofteth ; 
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roofteth  ;  for  if  it  be  too  fmall  in  the  gripe,  or  crook- 

.  or  fo  ill  placed  that  he  cannot    fit  without   ttraJ- 
dling,  it  will  make   him   uneven-heeled,  and  confc- 
ly  no  good  tlriker. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that   tlie  perch  is  of  fuch  confc- 
quence  tor  ihc  marring  or  nun  ing  of  them,  the  bell  way 
tow  of  little  perches,  not  above  Icvcn  or 
eight  inches  Ion:,',  and  about  a  foot  from  the  gn.uiul, 
fu  that  with  e.ite  they  may  go  up  to  them  ;   ami,  • 
ftt,  mult  have  their  legs    c'ole,  the   fhortm : 
perch  not  admitting  othcrwile  ;  an.t  \im,  that 

he  that  is  a  clofc  fitter  is  ever  a  ii.ur  >w  tirikcr. 

You  muft  allo  be  careful,  that,  when  your  cock 
leaps  from  the  perch,  the  ground  be  foh  whereon  he 
lights  ;  for  hard  ground  caufe*  goutincfs.  Indicting 
and  ordering  a  cock  for  the  battle,  which  i>  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  (for  the  belt  cock  undictcd  i->  not  able  to 
encounter  w  itli  the  worll  that  is  riic;ed,)  obfctve  thcfc 
direction*  : 

bcft  time  to  take  up  your  cock*  is  the  latter  end 
of  Auguft ;  for  from  that  time  till  the  latter  end  of  May 
cocking  is  in  requtlt  ;  and,  having  viewed  them  well, 
and  that  they  arc  found,  hard -feathered,  and  tull-lum- 
nied,  put  them  into  fevcral  pent. 

For  the  proper  mo Je  of  conftructing  thefe  pens,  it  is 
better  to  confult  fome  cock-matter,  :  Jar  fight 

is  fur  better  than  a  vcrbjl  dcfcripcion.  Only  obf 
they  (hould  be  made  of  clofe  boards,  well  joined  to- 
gether. aJl  but  the  fore-part,  which  mutt  be  made  open 
like  a  grate,  the  !>ars  about  two  inches  apart,  and  be- 
fore the  grate  two  Urge  troughs  of  foft  wood,  the  one 
for  water  and  the  other  for  mc.it ,  the  door  of  the  grate 

c  made  to  lift  up  and  down,  and  of  fuch  brer 
as  with  cafe  to  put  the  cock  in  and  take  him  out  :  a!  to, 
•.  the  pen  daily,  to  keep  it  fweet. 

'I  he  pen  flmuld  beat  Icait  three  feet  high,  and  Iwo 
feet  fquarc  ;  of  thcfc  pens  many  may  be  joined  in  one 
•  the  ufe  you  have  for  them,  r  ->r  the 
first  three  or  four  days  that  they  are  put  in  the  r  pens, 
feed  them  only  with  old  whcat-biead,  the  crutt  pared 
away,  and  cut  into  Im.i  I  (qu.irc  bits,  with  which  feed 
them  at  fun-rifing  and  fun-fet,  giving  them  .i!><>ut  a 
handful  at  a  time  ;  and  be  fure  let  them  not  be  without 
good  freth  water. 

After  they  have  been  thus  fed   four  d  iys  and  their 
crops  arc  cleared  of  the  corn,  worms,  and  other  coartc 
feeding,  in  the  morning  take  them  out  of  their  ; 
putting  a  pair  of  hots  upo'>  e.n.h  of  t-cir  heels,  which 
hots  are  foft  bombatted  rolls  of  leather,  covering  their 
fpurs,  thjt  they  cannot  hurt  or  bruile  one  another 
fetting  ihcm   down  upon   ti  .  :wu   at  a 

time,  let  them  fight  and  buffet  one  another  I   • 
while,  provnte.1    they  do  not  wound  or  draw  blood  of 
.  other;   .in.l  ;:  :•  >,  called  fparring  of  cocks.     The 
realon  of  thus  exerciling  of  them,  is  to  chale  aiwl  heat 
their  bodies   :  the   fat  and  glut  within   them, 

and  to  caufe  it  to  come  away.  Your  cocks  being  tpar- 
sed  futfkicmly,  and  that  you  fee  them  pant  and  grow 
weary,  take  them  up  ml  untie  their  hots-,  then  being 

made  for  that  purpofc, 

fweet  foft  draw  in  the  middle,  put  into  each  baf- 
krt  a  cock,  covering  him  over  with  the  like  draw  to 


the  top ;  then  put  on  the  lid  clofe,  fo  let  him  fweat 
and  (love  till  the  evening  ;  but,  before  you  put  him 
into  the  b.ilket,  give  him  a  lump  of  frefh  butter,  with 
white  fugar  candy,  and  rofemary,  finely  chopped,  and 
this  tcouring  will  bring  away  his  greafe,  and  breed 
breath  and  ftreagth.  In  the  evening,  about  four  or 
five  o'clock,  take  them  out  of  the  Itoving-ballcct,  and, 
licking  their  heads  and  eyes  all  over,  put  them  into 
the  pens,  then  take  a  good  handful  of  bread  cut  fm.ill, 
put  it  to  each  in  their  troughs,  and  make  water  therein, 
fo  that  the  cock  may  take  the  bread  out  of  the  warm 
urine,  and  this  will  fcour  and  cleanfe  both  the  head  and 
the  body  extremely.  "1  he  bread,  that  you  muft  now 
and  afterward*  giv  ihem,  muft  not  be  fine  white  bread, 
but  a  fort  made  for  that  purpofe,  after  this  manner  : 
Take  half  a  peck  of  wheat- meal,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  fine  oat-meal  ;  mix  thcfe  together,  ami  knead  them 
into  a  flirF  pafte,  wiih  ale,  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs, 
and  half  a  pound  of  butter.  Tin,  paite,  being  • 
wrought,  make  it  into  broad  thin  cakes;  and,  when 
three  IT  four  days  old,  atul  the  bliiler-nngs  arc  cut 
away,  cut  it  into  little  fquare  bits,  and  j^ivc  it  to  the 
cocks. 

There  are  fome  that  will  mix  in  the  faid  bread,  li- 
quorice, ani'ecd,  with  ln>t  Ibices  ;  but  this  is  not 
good,  as  it  makes  them  too  hot  at  heart,  to  that,  wlun 
they  come  to  the  latter  end  of  a  battle,  they  arc  over- 
conic  with  their  1: 

Having  fed  your  cocks  thus  after  their  fpnrrinp,  the 
next  day  let  them  reft,  and  tiuni  tNur  ordi- 

nary feeding  of  bread  and  water;  then  the  IU.M  ilav, 
which  is  the  fparrri/,  take  them  into  a  fair,  cwu, 
:i,  ciofe  ;  there  !•  t  down  one  of  them,  ninJ,  having 
a  dunghill-cock  in  \our  arms,  «lu-w  it  him,  running 
from  him,  enticing  him  to  follow  you;  an. I  i->  chale 
him  up  .m.t  ili.w  ut  half  an  hour,  fulrcriiig 

him  now  and  then  to  have  a  ttroke  at  him  ;  and,  w 
fee  him  well  1  ,  uLchiin  up, 

carry  him  to  his  pen.;  the  iike  do  with  the  r  :it,  .uul 
there  give  them  :i.  ::i^  Take  half  a  pound  of 

butter  that  has  no  fall  in  it  ;  beat  it  in  .1  moti.ir,  w  itji 
the  leaves  of  the  herb  of  grace»  hyllop,  and  rofemary^ 
until  the  her:  therein,  and  that  the 

butter  ii  brought  to  a  jjrecn  f.Jve  ;  and  of  ti  i.-.  i;>ve  the 
cock  a  roll  or  two,  .<.•  can  well  Iwailo.v  ,  then 

ftovc  him  in  the  balkctj  as  aforefaid,  until  the  even- 
n  (ale  him  out,  put  him  in  his  pen,  and  tied 
.  re  dirtt : 

The  next  da-y  let  him  relt  and  feed,  and  tht  day  fol- 
lowing f,-ar  him  again  ^  and  obfcrvc  this  mcih"devi-ry 
otlicr  day  for  the  lint  torimght,  to  fp.n  or  i  liafc  him, 
as  being  the  molt  nuur.il  and  kindlielt  heats  ;  but  du 
not  forget  to  j;ive  him  a  feouring  a/ter  everv  heat,  as 
aforcUi.l,  lor  the  breaking  and  Lleanfmg  him  from 
grcafc,  glut,  and  filth,  which,  lying  in  his  body,  c.iufc 
purfinefs  a;ul  faintnef-,  fo  that  he  cannot  lUnd  out 
the  latter  cad  of  a  battle. 

Thus  having  fed  your  cock  the  firft  fortnight,  ob- 
fcrvc  the  fame  rules  the  nert  fortnight  ;  but  fora  week 
do  not  fp.ir  huii,  or  give  lum  heats,  above  twice  a 
week,  fo  that  three  or  :  .  in  a  fortnight  will  be 

fulucicnt ;  and  each  time  Itove  and  fcour  him,  accord- 
ing 
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ing   to    the  nature  of  Ins  hew,    tang  heats  require 

ftronr»;r  (loving,  as  all'n  greater  fcouring.     But  if  you 

fui«l  him  in  pood  breath,  and  that  lie  requires  but  flight 

,  then  ilove  him  the  Icfs,  and  give  him  the  k-fj 


F.>r  die  third  fortnight,  which  completes  the  fix 
\vci  l;s,  whi'-h  is  fijffiuent  to  prepare  a  cock  for  battle, 
feed  hi'M  as  aforefaid,  but  fpar  him  not  at  all,  for  fear 
it  fhould  make  hi<  head  tender  and  fore,  neither  give 
him  any  violent  exerufe  ;  but  only  two  or  three  times 
in  the  fortnight  let  him  moderately  be  chafed  up  and 
down  to  maintain  his  wind  ;  and  now  and  then  cuff  a 
cock,  which  you  mult  .hold  in  your  hands;  this  done, 
let  him  have  his  fcourinp,  well  rolled  up  in  powder  of 
brown  fugar-candy  ;  tor  as  the  cock  is  now  come  to 
his  perfect  breath,  and  clear  from  filth  in  his  body,  the 
fugar  prevents  that  ficknefs  which  the  fcouring  would 
then  caufe. 

When  you  have  fed  him  fix  weeks,  and  you  find 
your  cock  is  in  lull  and  breath,  he  is  then  fit  to  fight  ; 
but  always  obferve,  that  he  has  at  lead  three  days  reft 
before  he  fights,  and  that  he  is  emptied  of  meat  before 
you  put  him  into  the  pit. 

When  he  is  put  into  the  pit,  your  chief  care  muft 
be  to  match  him  well,  in  which  confifts  the  principal 
praife  of  a  cock-  matter-,  therefore,  when  you  match, 
there  are  two  things  to  be  confidered,  viz.  the  ftrength 
of  cocks,  and  the  length  of  cocks  ;  for,  if  he  be  too 
ftrong,  he  will  overbear  your  cock,  and  not  permit  him 
to  rife,  or  ftrike  with  any  advantage  ;  if  he  be  too  long, 
your  cock  will  hardly  catch  his  head,  fo  that  he  can 
neither  endanger  eye  nor  life. 

Now  to  know  thefe,  there  are  two  rules  :  as  for  his 
ftrength,  it  is  known  by  the  thicknefs  of  his  body,  as 
that  cock  is  held  ftrongeft  which  is  largeft  in  the  girth, 
which  may  be  eafily  known  if  you  meafure  him  with 
your  ringers  :  as  for  his  length,  it  is  eafily  known  if 
you  gripe  him  about  the  middle,  and  caufe  him  to 
llretch  forth  his  legs  •,  but,  if  you  are  doubtful  that 
you  fhall  lofe  in  the  one,  and  yet  are  fure  to  gain  in  the 
other,  you  mar  venture  to  match. 

When  your  cock  is  thus  matched,  prepare  him  to 
the  battle  :  firft,  with  a  pair  of  fine  cock  shears,  cut  off 
his  mane  clofe  to  the  neck,  from  his  head  tothefetting 
on  of  his  fhoulders;  then  clip  off  all  the  feathers  from 
his  tail  clofe  to  his  rump,  which  the  more  fcarlet  it 
appears,  the  better  ftate  of  body  he  is  in  ;  then  take  his 
wings,  and  extend  them  forth  by  the  firft  feather,  clip 
the  reft  flopewife,  with  (harp  points,  that  when  he  rifes 
he  may  endanger  the  eyes  of  his  adverfary;  then,  with 
a  fharp  knife,  fcrape,  fmooth,  and  fharpen,  his  beak, 
and  alfo  fmooth  and  {harpen  his  fpurs  •,  and,  laftly,  fee 
that  there  be  no  feathers  about  the  crown  of  his  head 
for  his  adverfary  to  take  hold  of  :  then,  with  your  fpit- 
tle  moiften  his  head  all  over,  and  fo  turn  him  into  the 
pit  to  try  his  fortune. 

When  the  battle  is  ended,  your  firft  bufinefs  muft 
be  to  fearch  his  wounds,  and-fuch  as  you  find,  fuck 
out  the  blood  with  your  mouth;  then  wafli  them  with 
warm  urine  to  keep  them  from  rankling,  and  prefently 
give  him  a  bit  or  two  of  your  beft  fcouring,  and  fo 
ftove  him  up  as  hot  as  you  can  for  that  night  :  and  in 


the  morning  take  him  forth,  and,  if  you  fee  his  head 
much  fwelled,  fuck  it  with  your  mouth,  as  aforefaid, 
and  bathe  with  warm  urine. 

Then  having  the  powder  of  the  herb  robert,  well 
dried,  and  finely  fifted,  pounce  all  the  fare  places 
therewith,  and  give  him  a  good  handful  of  bread  to 
ear,  out  of  warm  wine,  and  then  put  him  into  the  ftove 
again  as  before  directed,  being  very  careful  that  no  air 
conies  to  him  till  the  fwelling  is  gone;  but  twice  a-day 
fuck  and  drefs  him,  feeding  him  as  aforefaid. 

But  if  your  cock  has  received  any  hurt  in  hi's  eye, 
then  take  a  leaf  or  two  of  right  ground-ivy,  that  is, 
fuch  as  is  found  in  little  tufts  in  the  bottom  of  hedges  ; 
chew  this  in  your  mouth  very  well,  and  fuck  out  the 
juice,  and  fquirt  it  into  his  eye  two  or  three  times, 
and  this  will  foon  cure  it,  provided  the  fight  is  not 
pierced  ;  and  it  will  alfo  preferve  the  eye  from  films, 
flaws,  warts,  &c. 

If  your  cock  has  veined  himfelf,  either  by  narrow 
ftriking,  or  other  crofs  blow,  find  out  the  wound,  and 
prefently  bind  unto  it  the  foft  down  of  a  hare,  and  it 
will  both  (launch  it  and  cure  it. 

After  your  wounded  cocks  are  put  forth  to  their 
walks,  as  fit  to  go  abroad,  and  when  you  come  to  vifit 
them  in  about  a  month  or  two  after,  if  you  find  any 
hard  fwelled  bunches  about  their  heads,  blackifh  at 
one  end,  it  is  a  fign  of  unfouncl  cores  ;  and  then  with  a 
fharp  pen-knife  open  them,  and  crufh  out  the  faid  cores  ; 
then  fuck  out  all  the  corruption,  and  fill  the  holes  with 
frefh  butter,  which  will  perfedt  the  cure. 

COCK  FEEDING,  if  when  a  cock  is  taken  from 
his  walk,  he  fhould  be  fed  a  month  before  he  fights: 
for  the  firft  fortnight  feed  him  with  ordinary  wheaten 
bread,  and  fpar  him  for  four  or  five  days  that  he  has 
been  in  the  pen:  afterwards  fpar  him  daily,  or  every 
other  day,  till  about  four  days  before  he  is  to  fight. 

For  the  fecond  fortnight,  feed  him  with  fine  wheaten. 
bread,  kneaded  with  whites  of  eggs  and  milk,  and  give 
him  every  meal  twelve  picks,  or  corns  of  barley. 

He  fhould  not  have  water  ftand  by  him,  for  then 
he  will  drink  too  much  ;  but  let  him  have  water  four  or 
five  times  a  day. 

If  he  be  too  high  fed,  ftive  him,  and  give  him  a  clove 
of  garlic  in  a  little  fweet  oil,  for  fome  few  days  ;  if  too 
low  fed,  give  him  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beat  and  warmed 
(till  it  be  as  thick  as  treacle)  with  his  bread. 

For  four  days  before  fighting,  give  the  cock  hyfTop, 
violet  and  ftrawberry  leaves,  chopt  fmall  in  frefh  but- 
ter ;  and  the  morning  he  is  to  fight  put  down  his  throat 
a  piece  of  frefh  butter,  mixt  with  powder  of  white 
fugar-candy. 

COCKING-CLOTH,  a  device  for  catching  phea- 
fants  with  :  for  which  take  a  piece  of  coarfe  canvas, 
about  an  ell  fquare,  and  put  it  into  a  tan  pit  to  colour  : 
then  hem  it  about,  and  to  each  corner  of  the  cloth  few 
a  piece  of  leather,  about  three  inches  fquare,  and  fix 
two  flicks  crofsways,  to  keep  it  out,  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  in 
the  figure,  (fee  the  Plate  ;)  there  muft  alfo  be  a  hole  in 
the  cloth  to  look  out  at,  as  at  K,  which  is  reprefented 
in  the  figure  ;  and  being  provided  with  a  fmall  fhort 
gun,  when  you  are  near  enough,  hold  out  the  aforefaid 
cloth  at  arm's  end,  and  put  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  out  at 
*  the 
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the  hole,  which  ferves  as  a  reft  for  the  gun,  and  fo  let 
fly,  and  you  will  feldom  mifs ;  for  by  this  means  the 
pheafants  will  let  you  come  near  them,  and  the  cock 
will  be  fo  boM  as  to  fly  at  it.  See  Plate  IV.  F:^ 

:<  l'I  T,  a  place  made  for  cocks  to  fight  in,  be- 
i  fually  a  houfc  or  hovel  covered  over,  feated  like  an 
amphitheatre. 

place  on  which  they  fight  is  a  clad,  that  is,  the 
green  fod;  which  is  generally  made  round,  that  all  may 
fee,  and  about  which  there  are  feats  and  places  for  the 
fpeclators  to  fit  af,  three  heights,  or  more,  one  above 
another. 

On  the  weighing  morninf ,  that  pcrfon  whofe  chance 
is  to  weigh  lall,  is  to  fet  his  coclcs  and  number  his  pens, 
both  main  and  byes,  and  leave  the  key  of  the  pens  upon 
the  weighing  table  (or  the  other  party,  if  he  pleafes,  may 
puf  a  lock  on  the  door)  before  any  cock  is  put  into  the 
fcalr,  and  after  the  full  pack  of  cocks  ar  <!,  a 

perfon  appointed  by  him  that  weighed  F.rll,  Ihall  go 
the  other  pens  to  fee  that  no  other  cocks  are  weiphed 
but  what  arc  fo  fet  and   numbered,  provided  the\ 
within  the  articles  of  weight  that  the  match  fpcc  ' 
if  not,  to  take  the  following  cock  or  cocks,  nntil  the 
whole    number  of  main   and   bye  cocks  are  weighed 
through.     And  after  they  are  all  weighed,  you  are  to 
proceed  as  foon  as  poffible  to  match  them,  beginning 
at  ihe  lead  weight  firft,  and  fo  on;  and  equal  we^hts 
or  neareft  weights  to  be  feparated,  provided  by 
fepatation  a  great  number  of  battles  can  be  made,  and 
not  otherwife  ;  and  all  blanks,  that  is,  choice  of  cocks, 
are  to  be  filled  up  on  the  weighing  dny,  and  the  bat- 
tles divided  and  ftruck  oil  for  each  day's  play,  .is  agreed 
on,  anu  the  cocks  that  weigh  the  leaft  arc  to  fight  the 
firft  day,  and  fo  upwa- 

At  the  time  agreed  on  by  both  parties  for  fighting,  the 
cocks  thai  are  to  fight  the  tirft  battle  are  hro.i^dj  upon 
the  pit  by  the  fee  :~ir  helper* ;  nnd  after  being 

examined,  to  fee  they  and  colours 

fpecified  in  the  match  bill,  they  are  given  to  the  fettcrs- 
•.vho,  after  chopping  them  in  hand,  give  tlu-ni  to  the 
gentlemen  who  are  called  mailers  of  the  match  (who  al- 
ways fit  oppofitc  to  each  other),  when  they  turn  them 
down  upon  the  mat ;  and  the  fetteri-to  are  not  to  touch 
them,  except  they  either  hang  in  the  mat,  in  each  other, 
or  gel  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  pit,  until  they  leave  off 
fighting,  while  a  pcrfon  can  tell  forty. 

'cks  leave  oflf  1  ineofthe 

•  •>,  or  a  perfon  appointed  'aws.can 
forty  gradually  ;  then  the  fetters  to  are  to  make  the 

.eft  wav  •  -,  and   as  foon  ;i-  they  have 

•n  into  the  middlrof  the  pit, 

and  r  them  on  their  legs  heak  to  be.ik, 

and  not  to  touch  them  any  more  until  they  have  refufed 

,rr  of  the  law  can   tell  ten, 

•  :hey  are  on  their  backs,  or  hung  in  e.uh  other, 

n  the  fame 

tinue  it  till  one  cock  reftfcs 
>nc  after  another;  wben  it  is 

.fhin  the  law. 
it  both  cocks  rcfufi 

ippens,  a  freih 
cock  is  to  be  hovelled, 


foon  as  poflible,  and  the  fetfers-toare  to  toft  up,  which 
cock  is  to  bejfet-to  tirft,  and  he  that  g--ts  the  chance  is  to 
choofe.  Then  the  other  whi  h  is  to  be  frt-to  bft  muft 
be  taken  up,  but  not  carried  off  the  pit;  then  fctting  the 
hovelled  cock  down  to  the  other  five  feparate  times, 
•g  ten  between  each  fettirl^  to,  and  rhen  the  fame 
to  the  other  c->ck  ;  and  if  one  fights  and  :he  other rc- 
fufes,  it  is  a  battle  to  the  6_;hting  cock  ;  but  if  both 
fi^hr,  or  both  refufe,  it  is  a  drawn  battle.  The  reafon 
of  Ictting-to  five  times  to  each  cock  is,  th  it  ten  times 
fetting-to  being  the  long  law,  fo  on  their  hoth  retuling, 
the  law  i*  to  be  equally  divided  between  thein,  a:-  they 
are  both  entitled  to  it  alike. 

Another  way  of  deciding  a  battle  is,  if  any  nerfon  of- 
fers to  lay  tetvpo'inds  to  a  crown  (that  i«,  it' he  is  a  per- 
fon; thought  capable  of  paying  it  if  he  lofes,  or  one  who 
flakes  his  money  upon  the  mat)  and  no  perfon  takes 
it  until  the  law-teller  tells  fo  ty,  and  calls  thtee  fepi- 
rate  tim  '.  any  one  take  it  ?"  and  no  one  docs, 

it  is  the  cock't  battle  the  odds  are  laid  on,  and  the  frt- 
ters-to  arc  not  to  touch  the  cock  during  the  time  the" 
is  teili-i  it  either  cock   is  hung  in  the 

mat,  or  on  his  back,  or  h  ing  togeth 

If  a  cock  (hould  die  before  the  long  liw  is  told  out, 
although  he  fought  in  the  live,  and  the  other  did  not, 
he  lofcs  1.  .  for  fure  there  cannot  be  a  better  rule 

for  a  cock  winning  his  battle  than  killing  his  advcr- 
fary,  in  the  limited  time  he  is  entitled  to  by  cock 
laws. 

There  arc  often  difputes  with  the  fetters-- 
wirh  the  fpe<ft.itor 
law,  for  ofren  both  co, 

five,  or  lets   -imr  .  i  ;  then   they  tvfjin   telling 

from  the  cock's  fighting,  an  £  but  once  refnfed, 

but  they  lh<>  i  ie  their   number  on,  until  one 

cock,  has  refufcd  ten  times  :  for  when  the  law 
to  be  t.'I  r  boih  c> 

*•,  and   •  .ittlc 

.  .g  from  let- 

ting to. 

All  difputes  about  bets,  or  the  battle  b«i; 
loft,  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  fp<-<  •  rhe 

are  not  paid,  tn>r  ;(»<•  ba'tlcs   letttcil  ari.ording'  to 
juilgment  then  given,  it  would  be  i 
Uwifati  brought  '  very  of   fu<  h  b 

The  crowning  and  mantling   of  a  cock,  or  ti^htii 
tlie  fcu«i<*r>'-  h.nd  before  he  is  put 
or  breaking  from  hi-;  antayonift,  is  allo'.v  ht. 

COCKH  ungcock 

COCK.  l>'0.\!  -•  of  net  '1y  for 

the  wood-cocks;   the   nature  of  which   bird 

ii  to  lie  clofc  .ill    day  under  fomc    h  i.rir   tin 

root*  of  fome  old  tree?;,  picking  (<••: 
leaves,  and  will  not  ftir  without  btr  tici- 

thrr  docs  he  fee  Ins  way  well  before 
•  •vards  evening  he  i 


n  a  mo 

'  '  }!« 

r.iliy  lov  any 

thor  v  wood,  or  nn'*<:  at'  ti 

• 

to  be  made  in  fuch  places,  and  your  co.  k-r,<-u  planted 
according  to  the  figure.     Sec  1'late  I\r.   1  ;j; 

brought  upon   the  mat  as         Then  fuppofing  that  yowr  range  of  woott  be  about 

thirty 


c  o  c  r  •  i 

thirty  paces  long,  cut  .1  walk  through  it  about  the  mid- 
dle, about  thiriy-six  or  forty  broad,  which  muft  be  di- 
reilly  ftraight,  with  all  the  ihrubs  and  under-wood  car- 
ried away  ;  in  like  manner  ihould  all  the  boughs  that 
h.ing  over  the  faid  walk  be  cut  off:  then  chufe  two 
trees,  oppofite  to  each  other,  as  reprefented  in  the 
iigiire  n-urkal  A,  B,  and  prune,  or  cut  off  all  the 
front  boughs,  to  make  way  for  the  net  to  hang  and 
piny. 

In  the  next  place,  provide  two  ftrong  logs  of  wood, 
which  open  or  cleave  at  the  biggeft  ends,  as  marked 
C,  I)  ;  the  middle  parts  tie  fall  to  fome  boughs  of  the 
tree,  as  the  letters  E,  F,  direct,  and  let  the  tops  hang 
over,  as  G,  H,  represent. 

You  fhould  always  have  ready  good  (tore  of  pullies, 
or  buckles  made  of  box,  brafs,  or  the  like,  according  to 
the  form  defigned  by  the  figure,  which  (hould  be  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  man's  finger,  and  faften  owe  at  each  end 
of  the  perches  or  legs,  G,  H,  having  firft  tied  on  your 
pullies,  about  the  two  branches  marked  3,  a  cord,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  one's  little  finzer  -,  then  tie  another  knot 
<in  the  faid  cord,  about  the  diftance  of  an  hand's 
breadth  from  the  (irft  knot,  marked  4,  and  fo  let  the 
two  ends  of  the  cords  hang  down  about  a  foot  long, 
that  therewithal  you  may  faften  them  to  the  pullies 
which  are  at  the  ends  of  the  two  perches  or  legs,  as 
are  m'arked  I,  L,  clofe  to  the  notches  G,  H  clap  a  fmall 
packthread  into  each  pulley,  which  fhould  reach  to 
the  foot  of  the  trees,  that  by  the  help  thereof,  you 
may  draw  up  two  ftronger  cords  into  the  faid  pullies, 
where  you  hang  the  net,  and  not  be  forced  always  to 
climb  up  into  the  tree. 

Laftly,  provide  a  ftand  to  be  concealed  ;  about  half 
a  dozen  boughs  pitched  up  together,  may  ferve  for  that 
purpofe  ;  with  a  ftrong  crooked  (lake  forced  into  the 
ground,  jull  by  the  ftand,  on  which  faften  the  lines  of 
the  net. 

When  it  is  drawn  up,  remember  to  tie  a  (tone  to  the 
ends  of  each  of  the  two  cords  about  four  or  five  pounds 
weight  each,  that  when  you  let  go,  the  (tones  may  forte 
down  the  net  with  a  (trong  fall;  and  pull  up  both  the 
(tones,  and  upper  part  of  the  net,  clofe  to  the  pullies 
I,  L :  the  (tones  are  marked  M,  N,  and  the  figure  re- 
prefents  the  whole  net  ready  for  ufe. 

The  ends  of  both  lines  muft  be  drawn  to  your  lodge, 
or  ftand,  and  wound  two  or  three  times  about  the 
crooked  flake,  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the  net,  till 
fome  game  flies  againlt  it. 

COCK's  WALK,  the  place  where  a  cock  is  bred  ; 
to  which  ufually  no  other  cock  comes. 

CODS,  OR  STONES  SWKLLED;  a  malady  in  horfes 
that  comes  many  ways,  either  by  wounclSjblows,  bruifes, 
or  evil  humours,  which  corrupt  the  mafs  of  blood 
that  falls  down  to  the  cods ;  or  from  a  rupture,  &c. 

For  the  cure,  take  bole-ammoniac  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  vinegar  and  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten  toge- 
ther, and  anoint  the  part  with  it  daily,  till  the  fwelling 
abates;  and  if  it  impofthumau,  where  you  find  it  to 
be  foft,  open  it  with  an  hot  iron,  or  inciiion-knife,  if 
it  does  not  break  of  itfclf,  and  heal  it  up  with  green 
ointment. 

COFFIN,  OR  HOOF  OF  A  HOUSE,   is  all  the  horn 
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that  appears  when  he  has  his  foot  fet  to  the  ground  ; 
and  the  coffin  bone  is  that  to  the  foot,  as  a  heart  or 
kernel :  the  latter  is  quite  furrounded,  or  overfpread 
by  the  hoof,  frufh,  and  fole,  and  is  not  perceived,  even 
when  the  horfe's  fole  is  quite  taken  away  ;  being  co- 
vered on  all  fides  by  a  coat  of  flefh,  which  hinders  the 
bone  from  appearing. 

COILING  OF  THK  STUD,  is  the  firft  making 
choice  of  a  colt  or  young  horfe,  for  any  fervice:  which 
by  no  means  muft  be  done  too  early:  for  fome  horfcs 
will  (how  their  bed  fhapc  at  two  or  three  year*  old,  and 
lofe  it  at  four;  others  not  till  five,  nay,  not  till  fix; 
but  then  they  ever  keep  it :  fome  again  will  do  their 
beft  day's  work  at  fix  or  feven  years  old,  others  not  till 
eight  or  nine. 

COLDS  (in  Farriery);  there  are  few  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  a  horfe,  which  do  not  originate  from  a  cold  ; 
and  as  no  perfon  ufed  to  horfes  can  be  ignorant  when 
the  animal  is  affefted  with  this  difeafe,  it  will  be  fufli- 
cient  to  defcribe  the  nature  of  a  cold,  and  the  ufual 
fymptoms  that  attend  it. 

Colds  proceed  from  various  caufes ;  the  moft  ufiial 
are  riding  horfes  till  they  are  hot,  and  fuffering  them  to 
ftand  expofed  to  the  air.  The  removing  a  horfe  from 
a  hot  ftable  to  a  cold  one  :  and  if  the  horfe  has  been 
high  fed  and  clothed,  the  cold  contracted  in  this  manner 
will  often  prove  very  violent:  they  alfo  often  get  cold 
by  not  being  carefully  rubbed  down,  and  the  fweat  rub- 
bed off,  when  they  come  from  a  journey. 

Young  horfes  when  they  are  breeding  their  teeth ; 
particularly  when  the  tufhes  are  cutting,  are  more  fub- 
ject  to  take  eold  than  at  any  other  time. 

When  a  horfe  has  taken  cold,  a  cough  will  follow, 
and  he  will  be  heavy  and  dull  in  proportion  to  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  difeafe.  The  eyes  will  be  fometimes  moift 
and  watery,  the  kernels  about  the  ears  under  thejaws 
will  fwell,  and  a  thin  mucous  gleet  will  iffue  from  his 
nofe.  If  the  cold  be  violent  the  horfe  will  be  feverifb, 
his  flanks  work,  he  will  refufe  his  water,  and  loath  his 
hot  meat.  When  the  horfe  coughs  ftrong  and  fnorts 
after  it,  eats  fcalded  bran,  and  drinks  warm  water;  is 
but  little  off  his  ftomach,  and  moves  brilkly  in  his  ftall ; 
dungs  and  (tales  freely,  and  without  pain  ;  his  (kin  feels 
kindly,  and  his  coat  does  not  flare  ;  there  is  no  danger, 
nor  any  occafion  for  medicines.  You  fhould  however 
bleed  him,  keep  him  warm,  give  him  fome  feeds  of 
fcalded  bran,  and  let  him  drink  freely  of  warm  water. 

Spirit,  or  fait  of  hartfhorn,  in  warm  ale,  fweetened 
with  fyrup  of  poppies,  given  twice  a  day,  is  an  excel- 
lent medicine  on  the  (irft  attack  of  cold  catarrh  ;  but 
great  care  ought  to  be  had  that  the  dofe  of  hartfhorn 
be  not  too  large,  left  it  excoriate  the  throat  of  the  horfe 
and  choke  him.  Two  or  three  table  fpoonfuls  of  the 
(pirit  may  be  given  fora  dofe,  in  a  quart  or  three  pints 
of  beer  :  a  proper  judgment  may  be  made  by  the  tafte 
of  the  drench.  Or  frefh  ground  ginger,  two  to  four 
drachms,  is  an  excellent  fubfthute  for  the  hartfhorn. 

But  if  he  feels  hot,  and  refufes  his  meat,  it  will  be 
necefTiry  to  bleed  him  plentifully,  and  give  the  fol- 
lowing drink^  take  three  ounces  of  frefh  anifeed,  and 
one  drachm  of  faffron  ;  infufe  them  in  a  pint  and  half 
of  boiling  water ;  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  diffolve 

in 
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in  it  four  cnnce*  of  honey,  adding  two  fpoonfuls  of 
falaJ  oil.  This  dr;nk  may  be  given  every  night,  and 
with  proper  care  will  fully  anfwer  in  ail  hidden  colds 
where  there  has  been  no  previous  diforder. 

Or  you  may  give  the  following  pectoral  ball :  Take 
of  the  frefh  powder  of  fenugreek,  anifeed,  cummin- 
feed,  cardamums,  elecampane,  colts-foot,  and  liour 
of  brimttonc,  of  each  three  ounces  •,  juice  of  liquorice 
diflblvcd  inafufficient  quantity  of  mountain  wine,  faf- 
fron  in  powder  half  an  ounce,  olive  oil  and  honey,  of 
eaci.  ,  oil  of  anifeeds  an  ounce  ;  mix  the 

'..    i.   mudi  uh.-.it  flour  as  will  be 
into  a  pafle. 

'Ihefe  btlh  are  of  exceiTire  ufe,  and  gi^en  in   fmall 
quantities  about  the  fize  of  a  pullet's  egg,  will  encou- 
rage a  free  petfpiration  ;  but  in  cafe  of  a  fever,  they 
:.ut  be  cosuicued  but  with  the   greatelt  cau- 
• 

--thinf  al  ad  and  neck  is  particu- 

, nning  at  thenofej 

•creafed  too  by  the  warm  water  which 
•he  warm  niafhcs, 

ihnuld  b-  :hc  manner  rather 

..s  it 
wer< 
I 

>uld  be  \.  jt  when  a  1  orfe  has 

aco  -nHH  withadifcri 

atthenn  .        -r,  keep  him  ci 

Horfes  do  not  couga  r:.  L>y  the  mouth,  as  it 

is  common  with  fi  it  all  by  the  nofe;   in 

confequcncc  -y  throw  it   about,    m.i- 

::.em  :   in   all  fuel: 

u  breath 
mm  and 

beget  a  •  :  when  l,e  is  not  eatin;;,  put  a 

.-  draw  into  i'  :hat 

he  throw*  about  by  cr,< 
away  t  ri- 
ch Ir.ould  be  i :  be  careful 

it  he  eats  or 
•real 
is  fo 

mu  ,  ions 

it  be  too  muc' 

•s  of  a  cold  or  of  a  cough  atrend,  but 

u-iti  :er  dfie  bleeding,  and  a  purge  or 

•  of  ihe  follow  every  morning,  to 

Jcgrccof  fever  attends, 

avoid  all  war  •  s. 

Ttt  r<fl<,,al  i 

Take  of  the  frefh  powders  of  anifeed,   elccampanr, 

way-feeds,   liquorice,  turmeric,  and  flour  of  h- 
Aone,  of  each  three  oun<  »•»  :  of  Itqu.  (diliolv- 

e<l  in  water,  enough  to  make  it  of  the  confidence  of  ho* 
)  four  on-  thr  bell  faffron,  in  powder,  h.i  f 

an  Gonce  ;  of  fwcct  oil  ami  honey,  of  each  half  a  pound  ; 
of  the  oil  of  anifceds  one  ounce ;  an.l  of  whral-flour, 
enouph  to  make  rhe  whole  into  a  p..  .  aite 

bails  may  be  made  about  tbe  Gze  ol  a  pullet's  egg. 
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Take  anifeeds,  caraway  feeds,  the  greater  carda- 
mum  feeds,  of  each  one  ounce;  flour  of  brimftoin.-, 
two  ounces  ;  turmeric,  one  ounce  ami  a  lulf  ;  faftVon, 
two  drachms  ;  liquorice  juice  (difiolvcd  in  fm.-.ll  beer) 
one  ounce;  elecampane  feeds,  half  an  ounce;  liquorice 
powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half  ;  wheat  flour,  enough  to 
make  the  whole  into  a  pafte. 

Thefc  cordial  balls  are  an  improvement  on  the  long 
famed  Markham's  BalL 

An  hout's  exercifc  crery  day  will  prc:it)y  Iiaftcn  the 
cure:  it  alfo  greatly  promotes  the  difcharge  of  rowels, 
which  are  fometimes  ncccflary,  when  a  horfc  is  loaded 
with  flefli. 

It  is  generally  good  praflice  to  bleed  at  the  on:- 
menccmem  of  a  cold  attended  with  fever,  whi; 
to  be  repeated  in  a  few  days,  if  fever  and  fuhiefs  o! 
reflels  indicate  the  neceflity.     Give  the  f  ,  in 

one  or  two  lulls,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  allowing  plenty 
of  warm  gruel  or  while  water,  which  should  be  poured 
down  with  the  horn,  if  the  horfe  rcfufc  it.     Nitre  and 
tremor  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  juniper  berries  frefh 
and  good,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;    Spanifh   liquorice 
melted,  half  an  ounre,  or  enough   to  fwecten  wirh  : 
i!r  in   up  with   liquorice  powder  or  flour.     '1 
cine  may  be  giren   in  gruel  or  ale,  if  a  drink  be 
preferred,  and  an  addition  made  to  the  quantities  \'. 
quired.     In  cither  of  ihefe  methods,  you  are  ctmin  the 
horfe  has  his  medicine  ;  which  is  by  no  means  the  . 
when  you  trull  to  infufions  in  his  wat -r,  or  to  ingre- 
dients thrown  upon,  ormiieH  with  !  idi 
are  frequently  rejected  and  loft.    Some  horfes  alfo  with 

a  mafh  in  which   any 

medicine  lusbeen  mixdl.  There  is  however  gieat  in- 
convenience, and  even  danger,  in  forcing  any  medicine;' 
down  a  horfc's  throaf,  when  he  is  much  troubled  with 

:^h  ;  Jtul  tlte   utmotl    tendcrnifs  and  pi 
ought  to  be  ti  r»e  that  the  cloths  bi  not  damp, 

or  hard  with  dirt  and  fuc^t  ;  in  rrpular  (tables,  clean 
w.i (lied  cloth*  (hould  be  refeived  for  thcf--  f  -c -.ifions,  or 
new  made  uf>  'Icn  cloth  is  a  : 

.nts 

of  wool,  ace'  ;pon  the 

(kin.    Should  the  throat  be  much  fwclled  and  inilu 
it  will  be  ncccfljry  to  keep  the  hood  on  in  the  <b' 

<  may  be  bathed  well  two  or  three  times 
in  ti  ^mphorated  fpirits,  or  fpirit  of  li . 

i  with  a  fmall  quantity  In  cafe  of  damp 

weather,  or  coM  fearching  wind,  the  horf  ••  to 

flir  out  of  the  liable  ;  but  if  fine,  he  may  be  v.-jliced  out 

an  hour,  in  the  n  the  day,  well  clothed,  and 

v  iih   his   hood.     Dr.   Bracken    relates  his  fuccc 

running  a  horfc  a  four  mile  fwe.it,  in  order  to  bring  the 

to  a  crifis.*  The  D(  ctoi's  prcfcriptioii  tor  increaf- 

ing  the  difchurgr,  when  the  horfe  may  be  heavy  headed, 

from  the  matter  being  locked  up,  and  not  finding  n 

;  fe,  is,  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  hctb 

',  white  hellebore  one  drachm  •,    powder  finci 

and  keep  it  corked  up.      Blow  a  fmall  quantity  of  this 

fnuff  through  a  quill,  up  the  noftrils,  two  or  three  times 

a  day.     The  unirerfal  concuflron  occafioncd  bV  the'zt3 
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offneczirkg,  has  confiderable  effe&  in  opening  ob- 
llruiftions,  and  is  ui'ually  fucceeded  by  a  favourable 
glow. 

It  is  neceflary  to  give  a  caution  againft  impatience, 
and  againll  the  hazard  of  a  relapfe,  from  putting  the 
horfe  to  woi  k  before  the  running  at  thenofe  has  ceafcd, 
and  his  appetite  is  re-eft.iblifhed  ;  a  part  of  the  morbid 
matter  being  left  in  the  ved'els  may  be  tranflated  to  fome 
bowel,  whence  it  may  be  impoflible  afterwards  to  dif- 
Jodge  it.  If  the  difcharge  has  been  confiderable,  the 
horfe  mud  have  fwallowed  much  of  it  with  his  meat  ; 
on  that  account,  snd  for  the  fake  of  cleanfing  the  habit 
of  any  relic  of  the  difeafe,  give,  a  few  days  after  he  fliall 
have  recovered  of  the  catarrh,  an  aloetic  purge  ;  or  a 
mercurial  one,  if  a  groflhefs  and  foulnefs  of  body  fhould 
require  if. 

The  fever  running  high,  with  violent  heaving  of  the 
flanks,  indicating  great  commotion  of  the  blood,  rat- 
tling in  the  throat,  with  loud  ftrong  cough  ;  all  cordial 
drenches,  or  balls  compounded  of  hot  feeds,  ought  to  be 
avoided,  as  they  occafion  a  dangerous  increafe  of  the 
'fever.  Cooling,  aperient,  and  diuretic  drinks  muft  be 
the  dependence  here  ;  nor  muft  the  horfe  be  over-bur- 
thened  with  clothes.  1  he  giving  hot  fpicy  drenches, 
in  this  cafe,  i?  a  ufual  error  of  the  farriers,  who,  judg- 
ing in  a  right  line,  that  cold  and  heat  are  oppofites  ;  and 
the  horfe  having  a  cold,  think  they  cannot  do  better 
than  to  ply  him  with  heat. 

On  the  contrary,  fliould  the  horfe's  blood  feem  chilled, 
with  cold  breath,  cold  extremities,  ana'  little  difcharge 
from  the  nofs  ;  it  will  be  necefiary  to  allow  plenty  of 
clothing,  and  to  exhibit  warm  cordial  and  ilimulating 
medicines ;  perhaps  in  this  cnfe,  bleeding  may  be  omit- 
ted. The  common  cordial  ball  has  generally  been 
found  of  equal  efficacy  with  the  other  forms.  Comfort- 
able malt  maflies  will  be  required.  Should  the  cold 
have  been  contracted  from  the  horfe  being  long  expofed 
to  the  weather,  when  heated  with  violent  exercife,  or 
from  pafling  deep  waters  in  that  (late,  and  the  limbs  be- 
come fwelled,  fliff,  and  inactive  ;  an  addition  of  two 
drachms  of  camphor  to  the  cordial  drink,  will  render 
it  more  penetrating.  After  this  clafs  of  medicines  fhjll 
have  had  a  fuccefsful  operation,  the  cure  may  be  com- 
pleted .with  cooling  diuretics,  or  they  may  be  ufed  al- 
ternately according  to  fymptonis.  Errors  have  been 
committed  on  both  fides  the  queftion  j  in  cold  .catanh, 
by  the  too  early  exhibition  of  faline  and  refrigerating 
medicines,  merely  from  the  affectation  of  a  new  and 
more  refined  method  of  practice,  by  which  the  difeafe 
has  been  prolonged,  and  the  patient  (human  or  brute) 
needlcfsly  kept  hi  a  weak  and  agueifh  ftate  many 
days. 

The  fymptomatic  cough  generally  ccafes  with  the 
original  difeafe,  indeed  always,  in  cafe  of  a  perfecl  cure; 
but  fhould  the  cough  be  very  frequent  and  troublefome, 
from  violent  irritation  of  the  humours  about  the  root  of 
the  ton^ie,  and  along  the  windpipe;  the  following  lu- 
bricating drink  will  be  of  ufe,  and  may  be  given  a  pint 
or  two  at  a  time,  blood- warm,  at  difcrerion. 

I  }}£  PECTPHU.  I  FUSION  to  eafe  the  cough.  Rai- 
fins  Honed,  half  a  pound  ;  liquorice  xoo:,  fplit,  or 
bruifcd,  three  ounces  ;  white  horehound,  three  ounces  5 


linfeed,  two  ounces  ;  nitre,  two  ounces  ;  infufe  in  four 
or  five  quarts  boiling  water,  and  let  the  whole  (land  co- 
vered up  two  or  three  hours,  (train  off,  without  prefling, 
for  ufe. 

It  is  evident  that  balls,  in  this  cafe,  can  be  of  very 
final)  topical  ufe,  but  that  a  drink  has  a  more  lading 
contact  with,  and  ads  more  powerfully  upon  the  feat 
of  the  complaint ;  the  above  is  free  from  the  old  ob- 
jecYion  of  being  too  oily  and  clogging.  Lemon  juice, 
or  folution  of  cremor  tartar,  may  be  added,  if  thought 
necefTary.  This  infufion,  proportionally  reduced  in 
quantity,  is  a  moil  excellent  remedy  for  hoarfenefs  in 
human  patients. 

To  allay  the  tickling  coueh  in  horfcs,  and  heal 
inward  forenefs,  folutions  of  gum  Arabic,  or  tragacamh, 
with  honey  are  ufed  :  alfo  iafufion  of  iinfeed,  tar,  oxy- 
mel  of  fquills,  &c. 

Catarrh  is  of  proportionate  frrength  to  the  degree  of 
cold  taken,  and  its  aftri£live  force  upon  the  cuticular 
abforbents.  Thus  fometimes  fo  violent  a  (hock,  or 
cold-ftroke  is  received,  as  to  caufe  a  fpafmodic  con- 
tra-ftion  of  the  mufcles,  in  the  parts  immediately  af- 
fefted,  the  fpafm  by  fympathy  extending  to  various 
other  parts. 

Infufion  far  a  frejh  Cold  and  Cyugb,  from  Gib/on.-— 
Take  hyflbp,  coltsfoot,  penny-royal,  and  horehound, 
of  each  a  handful  ;  fi*  cloves  of  frefti  garlic,  peeled, 
and  cut  fmall,  linfeed,  and  frefh  anifced  powdered, 
each  one  ounce  ;  liquorice  half  an  ounce  ;  fafl'ron  one 
drachm  ;  infufe  in  two  quarts  boiling  water  clofe  co- 
vered;  warm  a  quart  of  this  infufion,  and  difloive  in 
it  four  ounces  honey,  to  be  given  failing,  letting  the 
horfe  (land  two  hours  before  he  has  meat  or  water. 
Scabious,  rocket,  agrimony,  and  the  carminative  feeds, 
anife,  cummin,  coriander,  fennel,  &c.  are  ufed  in 
this  intention. 

A  common  Infufion  or  cooling  Drink. — Take  ground- 
fel,  ground-ivy,  rue,  rofemary,  mallows,  balm,  fage, 
pariky,  or  as  many  of  them,  or  of  iimilar  qualities, 
as  are  at  hand,  of  each  a  double  handful,  corn  poppies 
one  handful,  boil  in  five  quarts  of  loft  water  to  three 
— drain  and  fweeten  with  honey  or  treacle. 

The  Csrdial  Powder. — Anifeeds,  elecampane,  li- 
quorice, bay-berries,  grains  of  paradife,  juniper-ber- 
ries, (lone  brimftone,  equal  quantities  all  finely  pow- 
dered. Mix  well,  and  keep  ciofe  corked  for  ufe.  The 
dofe  from  one  to  three  ounces,  in  warm  ale  fweetened 
with  honey,  or  balls  made  with  honey  or  treacle.  This 
medicine  is  of  great  ufe,  when  a  horfe  is  !;r(l  feized  with 
a  (havering  fit,  refilling  his  food,  an,(  breaking  out  in 
clammy  cold  fweats  ;  it  may  be  repeated  feveral  times, 
at  fix  or  eight  hours  interval.  Or,  cum  nin-feed1.,  half 
a  pound;  bay-berries,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  each  four 
ounces}  myrrh,  two  ounces  ;  cloves,  one  ounce  ;  pow- 
der fine  and  mix,  flop  ciofe.  Said  to  have  fucceedcd 
ot'en  in  cafes  of  cold  water  being,  drunk  when  the 
horfe  was  in  a  (late  of  peripiration. 

The  Pf  floral  Bull  from  Brarken.r-  Take  half  a  pound 
of  the  common  cprdial  ball,  two  ounces  trefli  hog- 
lice  or  millepedes;  one  ounce  milk  fulphur;  half,  an 
oiii.ce  of  cold  fpecies  of  gum  tragjcanth  ;  bait :  n  of 
Tola  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  ;  chios  turpeuuue  half 
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in  ouncs;  (Vrup  of  balfam  enough  to  form  the  balls. 
Give  half  an  ounce  to  three  quarters  twice  a  day,  be- 
fore goinj  out  to  cxercife.  'I  his  ball  is  much  recom- 
mended by  the  Doftor,  and  i*  well  calculated  for  a 
horfe  which  has  contracted  a  frefh  cold  and  cough,  but 
is  fufficiently  in  fpiritt  and  vigour  to  be  able  to  work 
it  off  in  his  exercife.  It  is  very  proper  for  .1  l.'nfe  in 
training.  Or,  A  good  deterfive  or  cleanfi-i;;  ball  may 
be  made,  by  a  any  form  of  cordial  ball,  fquills, 

i.ulocs  tar,  and  Caltiie  fun,  each  about  a  quarter 
of  the  quantity  of  the  cordial  mixture. 

Linimrnt  "••)/,    or    Cintraflhm  frtm    C 

Mix  -i(f,  or  any  pcnct'a'ing  oil,  with  fpiri's 

doubly  i  •  :d,  rub  thoroughly  the  mufcles   af- 

•  a  day,  a  quarter  of  an   hour  each 

!  be  mod  proper ;  but 

rrilcfsr"-  i,  it  will  fetch  off  the  hair.     Or, 

NTV- oi;,f  11  :;i  :i  I  oil  of  biys,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
camphor  rubbed  fine  one  ounce  ;  rectified  oil  of  am- 
ber Mix. 

.'. — Purified  opium, 

I  per  jcu. in  root,  and  liquoricr,  in  powder,  one  ounce 
eae'  nd  tartar  of  1  each  four  ounces. 

i   from    three    ti   four 

his  powri  of  camphor, 

and  nth  treacle,  night  ind 

Hilly. 

Nitre  an  •  half  an  ounce  each; 

r  one  drachm  ;  tartar  emetic  one  drachm.   Bill 
.  treacle. 

HitinKiiial    Btrr.  —  Ctjfs    of     a-  finely 

powdered  eight  ounces,  ftrong  beer  one  .fufc 

in  a  done  hot  tic  a  fo  ..iking  well  every  diy. 

e  one  pint  of  tin.  in  a  little  warm  ale  and   treacle, 

is  long  as  needful.     It  hat  a  molt  powerful 

effect  upon  ilv  whole  vafcular  fulem,  promoting  all  the 

r.ial  Iccrctions  and    P.ould  be  kept    r>  ufe. 

i  hjlU'  occil'i  >n,  two  ounces  of  artimo:'.i.i!  wine 

in  a  drink  «>f  (Irong  beer  or  a'c.  fwcetened  with  treacle, 

M  or  thrice  a  d-iy.     See  ¥n\ 

Lawrenre,   i::  i.->u<  publication,  decries 

the  too  frequent  ufe  of  co:H  al  balls,  fo  highly  in  vogue 
amofigd  liquorifli  and  fweet-toothed  grooms,  an.' 
inieredrd  vender*  of  veterinary   p^niceas.     Bracken 

:irecom- 

•iding   fo  indifcriininatrly  t'.n   fjvcurite    nollrum ; 
and  his  recommendation  !•  rooms  in 

particular,  tontiil  K<  !  rrud.     1  •  cnrdiali 

are  indicated,    almoft 

piatriH  may  furcrfd,  but  tlie   c  t  ufe  of  the  cor- 

dial bails,  adopted  in  fume  (I  a  bio,  is  nor  only  a  fuper- 
fluous  cioence,  but  I  have  known  it  attended  with 
»«ry  ill  effects  upon  the  porous  fyflem,  and  domachs 
of  horfrs.  As  an  example  take  the  following.  A  cer- 
tain train i-.^  groom  reeommcmled  a  Yorkfhire  lad  to 
the  care  of  a  (table  of  as  hi. 'h  bred  and  pood  hunters  at 
any  in  England.  In  the  height  of  the  feafon  thepen- 
tleman  complained,  that  a'though  he  hid  gone  t  >  a  vail 
«ipcnrr,  and  purchafrd,  a<  he  t'uppofed,  the  bcft  c.ittle, 
not  one  of  them  would  flard  j  hard  dayS  work  in  the 
field,  hut  that  af:er  an  houi's  riding,  thry  became  wafhy 
and  faint,  rjciUd  their  meat  continually,  and  were  fo 


light  in  ilie  carcafe,  that  they  were  ready  to  flip  theif 
girths.  On  examination  of  the  liorfes,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  young  groom,  it  appearedth.it  the  niifchief  had 
arifcn  from  his  conflant  (luffing  them,  morning  *n<\ 
night,  with  cordijl  balls,  which  from  the  quantry  of 
fulphur  they  contained,  and  their  general  aperitive  qua- 
lity, had  the  above  defcribed  effccls:  thofe  balls  being 
totally  discontinued,  the  curcafes  of  the  horfes  beramr 
h»rd,  and  they  performed  their bufmifs  in  the  hig'ull 
flile. 

>L1CK  OR  CHOLTC  ;  the  mod  peculiar  fign  of 
the  wind  colick  in  horfrs,  is  the  fuelling  "f  their  body, 
as  if  it  was  ready  to  burfl,  accompanied  with  tumbling 
and  tolling.  See  CHOLIC. 

It  i«  alfo  kpown  by  his  flretching  his  neck,  or  legs, 
by  hit  fbikin.;  at  his  belly,  by  his  lying  down  and  rifmg 
often,  fUmping  with  hi&  feet,  &c. 

There  are  many  remedies  proper  for  this  difeafc,  of 
which  I  here  mention  but  one. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  warm    it,  put  to  it 

fix  ounces  of  oil,  and  fifty  drops  of  fpirit  of  li.irilhnrn  ; 

and  give  it  the  horfe  i  but  if  he  be   full  of  blood,  firft 

bleed  lii.n  :  if  thit  dofe  does  not   cure  him,  give  him 

.1:1  hundred  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartiliorn. 

COLLAR  op  A  DRAUGHT  HoRsr,  n  part  of  the 
harnefs  made  of  leather  and  canvafs,  and  ftutied  with 
itr.iw  or  wool,  to  be  put  about  the  horfc's  nc 

COLOURS  OF  A  HORSE;  the  terms  by  which  we 
call  a  horfc'*  coat  or  outward  appearance,  in  England  ; 
and  they  are  the!';  following,  with  the  explanation  of 
fuch  at  feem  obfcure. 

i.  White;  1.  black;  3.  fad  iron-grey,  which  u 
black,  with  the  tips  of  th*  !-.  -.In  ;  4.  grey,  wliich 

is  a  darLifh  whit  •  r   black-grey,  tliat 

deep-coloured  brownifli  red,  a  chefnut  colour  :  6.  bay, 
i.  e.  t  light  whitifh-brown  n  d  ;  7.  (lea-bitten,  that  is, 
white,  ('potted  all  over  with  fad  reddilh  fpots  ;  grey 
flea-bitten  ;  8.  dapple-grey,  that  is,  a  light  grey,  fpot- 
.  or  (haded  with  a  deeper  grey  ;  9.  dapple-bay,  fpot- 
ted  with  a  deeper  colour:  to.  dun,  a  light  li.iir  colour, 
next  unto  a  white  ;  11.  moiife-dun,  a  moufe-colour  ; 
f  irre!,  li^htrr  th.ui  a  light-bay,  inclining  to  a  yel- 
low; 13.  bright-forrel,  lighter  th.m  the  former  ;  14. 
rount,  a  kind  of  Hefh-co!our,  or  a  bay  intermixed  with 
wl.iie  and  grey,  a  roan  colour;  15.  grizzle,  alight 
-».  yr  l^iit  ileDi  colour  ;  16.  pye-b^ld,  that  it,  a 
horfe  of  two  colours,  as  fome  part  of  him  white,  and 
the  other  parti  bay,  iron-grey,  or  dun-colour.  It  mud 
be  noticed  here,  that  modern  fportfmen  never  call  a 
hunter  or  a  race  horfe  ferre/,  but  always,  if  he  is  of  that 
colour,  chrjmtt,  though  aa  different  from  chefnut  as  a 
dark  brown  from  a  bright  bay:  fuch  is  the  force  and 
the  folly  of  fafhion  ! 

The  ctilouM  of  horfc*  are  thus  didinguifhed  by  the 
En^liili :  the  French,  upon  this  fubjeft,  f.iy  as  follows  : 

1.  The  forrel-bay,  inclining  to  red,  is  as  red  haired 
as  a  man  ;  all  arc  good  horfes  of  thit  colour,  efprcially 
when  the  leg    ^i.d   t  il  are   black  ;  but   they  are  very 
fuhjec.1  to  be  choleric,  and  confequcntly  hare  much  fire 
in  them. 

2.  Sorrel,  with  cow's  hair,  and  the  hair  of  the  fame 

N  z  colour, 
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ur,  or  white  :  this  is  not  so  choleric  as  the  hft, 
having  white  marks,  which  proceed  from  phlegm,  of 
which  he  is  full;  which  very  much  qualifies  the  fiery 
nature  of  a  horfr,  and  makes  him  good. 

3.  A  brigiit  forrel  ;  a  horfe  with  this  coat  has  white 
hairs,  and   is   not   good,    bccaufe    he    has  too   much 
phlegm  in  him  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  he  is  always 
heavy. 

4.  The  common   forrel,    which    is  neither  brown 
nor  bright  ;  but  thofe  of  this  coat  are  much  efteemed. 

5.  The  flaming  forrel ;  a  horfe  with  this  coat  is  very 
fine,  has  always  his  extremes  and  his  black  hairs  •,  and 
is  much  efteemed. 

6.  The  dark  forrel ;  thofe  of  this  colour  are  always 
very  melancholy  ;  but  yet  much  clifpofed  to  apprehend 
•whatfoever  you  would  have  them  learn. 

7.  The  dapple  ;  this  colour  is  very  pleafmg  to  the 
•fight. 

8.  Bay,  chefnut  colour;  the  mod  common  of  all, 
nnd  that  to  which  nature  has  given  qualities,  that  they 
make  them  excel  others. 

9.  Bright  bay  ;  not  fo  good,  by  reafon  of  the  phlegm 
\vhich  predominates. 

10.  The  gilded  bay  ;  is  better  than  the  lad,  becaufe 
he  lias  more  choler,  which  animates  him. 

11.  Brown  bay,  almoil  black;  this  colour  fliews  the 
beafl  to  be  choleric,  and  commonly  to  have  fire  at  the 
end  of  his  flank. 

12.  White  ;  all  of  this  colour  are  fluggifti. 

13.  Starling  ;  a  colour  that  borders  upon   a  brown- 
grey,  or  black,  faving  that  there  are  many  white  hairs 
to    be    met    with   therein,    and   hinders  it  from    be- 
ing altogether  black  ;  horfes  of  this  colour  are  good 
enough. 

14.  Firebrand  grey  ;  a  coat  marked  with  black  hairs, 
here  and  there  in  great  fpots  ;  horfes  of  this  colour  are 
.very  nimble  and  active. 

15.  Dapple  grey  ;  a  very  common  colour,  aed  is  not 
fo  good  as  the  hft  but  one. 

16.  Silver  grey,  a  lively  and  beautiful  grey:  horfes 
of  this  colour  are  as  good  as  any. 

17.  Sallow  grey;  a  grey  mixed  almofl   throughout 
•with  black  ;  better  than  dapple. 

18-  Brown  grey  ;  horfes  of  this  colour  are  good. 

iq.  Red  grty  ;  a  better  coat  than  all  the  reft,  becaufe 
of  choler,  which  is  mixed  with  the  phlegm. 

20.    Ifabella  :  a  colour,  that  denotes  a  good  horfe. 

Si.  Wolf  colour  ;  bright  in  fome  horfes,  and  brown 
in  others ;  the  laft  are  the  bed,  and  come  near  the 
Kabella. 

22.  A  very  lively  black  is  the  bed  of  any. 

23.  Pyed  black;  this  colour  denotes  the  horfe  to  be 
good. 

24.  Pyed  bay  ;  denoting  them  to  be  ftill  better. 

25.  Py<-'d  forrel;  all  thefe  three  different  pyeds  have 
foototwnke  hairs,  as  far  as  the  ham,  or  hoof,  and  are 
all  excellent  horfes  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thofe 
which  have  the  lead  white,  are  the  moil  coveted  by 
thofe  who  underftand  horfes. 

26.  Porcelaine  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  of  their  white  bo- 
dies mixed  vviih  red  fpots  ;  horfes  of  this  colour   are 
very  rare. 


27.  The  vinous  roan;  a  colour  that  reaches  fo  far, 
that  you  xvould  believe  it  to  be  that  of  white. 

28.  Another  roan  ;  has  his  head  and  extreme  parts 
black,  and  is  very  good. 

?9  A  rubican  ;  is  when  a  black  or  forrel  horfe  has 
white  hairs  here  and  there,  efpecially  upon  the  flanks  ; 
horfes  of  this  colour  are  very  mettlefome. 

3  .  Moufe  colour  is  eafily  underftood  ;  fome  of  thefe 
have  a  black  ftripe  upon  the  back,  others  on  the  legs 
and  hams  ;  horfes  of  this  colour,  and  whofe  extreme 
parts  are  black,  are  to  be  chofen  before  many  others. 

V-  Tiger  ;  i^  the  fame  as  the  firebrand,  except  that 
the  fpots  in  thefe  are  not  fo  large,  and  that  they  are  not 
fo  goo  i  as  the  others. 

COLT,  a  word  in  general  fignifying  the  male  and 
female  of  the  horfe  kind  ;  the  iiril,  likewife,  for  di- 
fi'nilion  fake,  being  called  a  horfe  colt,  and  the  other  a 
filly. 

After  the  colts  have  been  foaled,  you  may  fuiFer 
them  to  run  with  the  mare  till  about  Michaelmas, 
fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  cold  weather  comes  in  ; 
then  they  mud  be  weaned  ;  though  fome  perfons  are 
for  having  them  weaned  after  Martinmas,  or  the  middle 
of.  November.  The  Author  of  The  ComjleteHorfenran 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  reafon  why  mod  foals  advance  1o 
flowly,  and  are  not  capable  of  fervice  till  they  are  fix 
or  feven  years  old,  is  becaufe  they  have  not  fucked 
long  enough  ;  whereas  if  they  had  fucked  the  whole 
wintei  over,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four  or  five  years 
old,  as  they  are  now  at  eight. 

They  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfe,  with 
a  low  rack  and  manger  for  their  hay  and  oats,  which 
mud  be  fvveet  and  good  ;  with  a  little  wheaten  bran 
mixed  with  the  oats,  to  caufe  them  to  drink,  and  to 
keep  their  bodies  open. 

But  fince  there  are  fome  who  allege  that  oats  make 
foals  become  blind,  or  their  teeth  crooked  ;  the  fame 
author  is  of  opinion,  that  oats  will  wear  their  teeth, 
and  make  them  the  fooner  to  change,  and  alfo  raze  ; 
therefore  he  judges  it  to  be  the  bed  way  to  break  them 
in  a  mill,  becaufe  that  by  endeavouring  with  their 
jaws  to  bruife  and  chew  them,  they  ftretch  and  fwcll 
their  eye  and  nether  jaw-veins,  which  fo  attract  the 
blood  and  humours  that  tliey  fall  down  upon  the  eyes, 
and  frequently  occafiori  the  lofs  of  them  :  fo  that  it  is 
not  the  heating  quality  of  oats,  but  the  difficulty  in 
chewing,  that  is  the  caufe  of  their  blindnefs. 

Further,  thnt  colts  t  >us  fed  with  grain,  do  not  grow 
thickifh  upon  their  l;gs,  but  grow  broader,  and  better 
knir,  than  if  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay  and  bran, 
and  will  endure  fatigue  the  better. 

But  above  al!  they  mud  be  kept  from  wet  and  cold, 
which  are  hurtful  to  them,  nothing  being  more  tender 
than  they  are. 

For  proof  of  this,  take  a  Spanifh  dallion,  and  let  him 
cover  two  mares,  which  for  age,  beiu'y,  and  comeli- 
jiefs,  may  admit  of  no  dilTerence  between  them  ;  and 
if  they  be  both  horfes,  or  both  rillies,  wlucn  is  both  one 
and  the  fame  thing,  let  one  run  abroad,  and  tiie  other 
be  houfed,  every  winter,  kept  warm,  and  ordinarily 
attended ;  and  that  colt  that  has  been  kept  abroad 
ihould  have  large  flelhy  (houlders,  flabby  and  gouty 

legs, 
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s,  weak  patterns,  anil  ill  hoofs  ;  and  fii.ill  be  a  dull, 
companion  to  the  ether  v.-hich  is  houfed, 
<-rderiy  kept  ;  and  which  will  have  a  fine  forehand, 
•  t,  have  jjooJ  leg*  and  hoofs,  anil   be  of 
good  ftrength  an  .   by  which  you  may   know, 

,  and   the   beautifnlleft 

-,  is  nothing,  if  the  colt  is  fpoilcd  in  the  breeding 
up. 

worth   obfervation,  that  fome  foals,  under  fix 

ths   oK',  'h-  ir   rliin  ic  of 

mil*  an.l   have  a  cough,  proceeding 

in   thtir 

:!ieir  breathing,  and  a: 
ly. 

io  remedy  this  malady,  tike   the  bag  wherein  the 

colt  was  foaled,  dry  it,  an-l  give  him  ;-s  mnch  of  it  in 

n.ilk  a*  you  can  take  u  rut  if  you 

e  r.ot    preferved   the   bag,  procure   the  lungs  of  a 

young  fi.x,  and  ufc  it  i  powder. 

II  be  proper    to  Ice  the   colt*   pliy  an   hour   or 

-.1,  &c.  when  weather, 

.  and  lee  that 

:er  is  fpent,  turn  them  into  fome  dry 

ground,   whcic  ihe  gr .,  t  and  fwect,  and  where 

•_;Ood  water,  that  t  -ieifure; 

jcefTiry  chat  a  colt  :  ./clly  irn- 

itely,  like  a  hoifc  that  laboi. 

next  -A  inter  you  may  take  them  into  the  houfe, 
and  your  otfu 

f:-colts  and  t'.iii-.s  be  kept  ugetl.er,  after  the 
i          car. 

method  may  be  obferved  every  fu- 
winter,  till  •.  ,      hich  you  may  do 

they   ate    three   year*   old  ;    and   it    will    be   a   very 
t    you   ubfcrve   the   aforefaid   methcd  of 
i  -  ring    them   the  f 

•  will  be  to  t 
:L-ar  their  plunging,  !•  n 
nke  ;  for   they  u. 
iy. 

As  for  all  thofe  ridiculous  ways  of  beating  in  !  cow 
.  are,  in  < 

,  01    the 

.  let  the  rider  Ittivc 

by  .  .  riicm  but  when  it 

is  r  .  ,ta- 

• 

not  reed   a  c.mflbn   of  cord,  whicr. 
Itrain,  i  '  r  a  pad  of  draw  ;  but  only  a  common 

•s  nofe,  fuch   as 

..re  riddf.  be  well 

you  may 
t,  withou 

i       '  .  s ;  and  then 

n  with  •, 

and  be   lure   not    to   ufe   !  ,c   time   « 

back 

notice,   that  as   v  mull  he  kept  abroad 

together, 

it  mod 
to  them.  .u. 
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In  order  to  make  him  endure  the  fiddle  the  better,  the 
way  to.  make  it  famili.ir  to  him,  will  be  by  clapping  the 
faddle  with  your  hand  as  it  Hands  upon  his  back,  by 
finking  it,  and  fwaying  upon  it,  dangling  the  ftirrups 
by  his  ll.les,  rubbing  them  againlt  hib  tide--,  and  m.'. 
much  of  him,  and  bringing  him  to  be  familiar  with  all 
things  about  him  ;  as  lirainir.g  the  crupper,  fallentng 
and  loofening  the  girths,  and  taking  up  and  letting  out 
the  (tirrups. 

Then  as  to  the  motion  of  him,  when  he  will  trot 
with  the  faddle  obediently,  you  may  warn  a  trench  of 
a  full  mouth,  and  put  the  fame  into  his  mouth;  throw- 
ing the  reins  over  the  fore  part  of  the  faddle,  fo  that 
.1  full  feeling  of  it  \  then  put  on  a  mar- 
tingale, buckled  at  fuch  a  length,  that  he  may  but  juft 
feel  it  when  1ic  jerks  up  his  he  ui  ;  then  take  a  broad 
piece  of  leather  and  put  about  his  neck,  and  make  the 
ends  of  it  fait  by  phiting  of  it,  or  fome  other  way,  at 
the  witlu-is,  and  the  middle  part  before  his  weufind, 
above  two  handUih  below  the  thropple,  betwixt 
her  and  his  neck  ;  K :  '  iriingale  pufs  fo, 

•  any  time  he  dil-rs  to  duck,  or  throw 
down  his  head,  the  caveflbn  being  placed  upon 
tender  griltle  of  his  nofe,  may  correct  and  punilh-himi 
which  will  make  him  bring  hi>  head  to,  and  form  him 
rein:  trot  H  n  abroad,  and  if  you  find 
the  reins  or  martin^.ilc  grow  ll  u k,  Itratghtcn  them,  for 
whi:  feeling  there  is  no  virtue.  Sec 

fc-afe  to  which  both  ftfne-horfe 

and  geldrijj  are  fubjecl  :  it  happens  to  the  fir  ft,  by  an 
unnatural  fwclling  of  the  yard  and  cods,  proceeding 
d  filling  the  arteries,  and  hollow  tinew,  or 
pipe  of  the  yard  ;  and  alfo  through  the  abundance  of 
iced  :  and  it  auccls  a  gelding,  for  want  of  natural  heat 
to  etpel  any  farther. 

There  are  feveral  tilings  very  good  for  this  diftcm- 
hc  juice  of  rue  mixed  with  honey,  and  boiled 
'^'s  greaff  :   bay  leaves,  with  the  powdrr  of  fenu- 
-.  added  t..  it  :  with  which  the  ted  is  to 

be  anoipted  and  (heat  lied. 

ve  made  of  the  leaves  of  betony,  and  the 
herb  art  (tamped  with  white  wir.e,  ib  proper  to  anoint 
ibcath  .ilfo  mud  be  waflieJ  clean   with 
lukewarm  vinegar,  and  the  yard  drawn  out  and  v.-.iihul 
i"  ridden  every  day  into  fome  deep 
vat'-r,  toffing  him   to  and  fro,  to  allay   the 
'..crtt  till   the  fwrlling  be  v.inilhed  ; 
ami  •  he  amii\   to  fwim  him  now  and  then: 

he  bell  cure  of  all,  is  to  give  him  a  mare,  and  to 
'.iim  aftei  SKIDDING  Stt D. 

COLT- TAMING,  i«  the  breaking  of  a  colt,  fo  as 
to  endure  a  rider,  • 

Thefc  ainmals  being  naturally  of  themfelves  unruly, 
you  (bouhL  make  incm  IainiU.tr  to  y  -u  from  the  time 
they  have  been  wean--  .  -  ;  and  fo  winter 

after  winter,  in  the  houlc,  ufe  them  to  familiar  aclions, 
as  tubbing,  c:  ,  . 

'ip  ihi-ir  fti  t,  knocking  their  hoofs,  and  llie  like  i 

nim  to  the  faddle. 

-elt  time  is  at  three  years,  or  four  at  moft  \  but 
he  who  will  Lave  the  pjticucc  to  fee  hu  iioite  at  fuM 

five, 
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five,  (hall  be  furc  to  have  him  of  a  longer  continuance, 
and  much  lefs  fubject  to  difeafe  and  infirmities. 

Now  in  order  to  bridle  and  faddle  a  coif,  when  he  is 
•made  a  little  gentle,  take  a  fweet  watering  trench, 
\valhed  and  anointed  '.vith  honey  and  fait,  \viiich  put 
into  his  mail),  and  fo  place  it  ir.at  it  may  hang  about 
his  tufh;  then  offer  him  the  faddle,  but  vAth  that  care 
and  circum-fpecTion,  that  you  do  not  frighten  him  with 
it,  differing  him  to  fmell  at  it,  to  be  nibbed  with  it, 
and  then  to  fetl  it ;  and  after  that,  fix  it  on,  and  girth 
it  fall  :  and  at  what  part  and  motion  he  feems 
moft  cor,  with  that  make  him  moil  familiar  of  any 
other. 

Being  thus  faddled  and  bridled,  lead  him  out  to  wa- 
ter; bring  him  in  again  ;  and  when  he  has  flood  a  lit- 
tle, reined,  upon  the  trench,  an  hour  or  more,  take 
ofl"  the  bridle  and  faddle,  and  let  him  go  to  his  meat 
till  the  evening,  and  then  le.id  him  out  as  before  ;  and 
when  you  carry  him  in  again  to  let  him  up,  take  oft" 
bis  faddle  gently,  and  drefs  him,  clothing  him  for  all 
night. 

COMB.  The  creft  or  red  flefliy  tuft  growing  upon 
a  cock's  head. 

To  COMMENCE,  on  INITIATE,  A  HORSE,  is  to 
put  him  to  the  firft  lefTons,  in  order  to  break  him. 

To  commence  this  horfc,  you  mud  work  him  round 
the  pillar.  See  ROPE. 

COMPRESSION  OF  THE  HOOF,  IN  HORSES  :  this 
happens  by  the  coronary  pufhing  againft  the  nut-bone, 
upon  which  it  partly  move?,  which  takes  for  its  point 
and  fupport  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  foot-bone 
compreffed  ;  the  nut-bone  which  it  raifes,  and  which 
pufhes  ag.iind  the  back  finews,  occafions  this  finew 
to  prefs  the  Hefhy  fole  againft  the  horny  one. 

The  confequence  of  this  comprefllon  is,  that  an  in- 
flammation will  extend  itfelf  to  the  ligaments  and  ten- 
dons, andoccafion  a  ftiff  joint,  and  fo  render  the  foot 
ufelefs  ;  fpeedy  preventives  fliould  therefore  be  ufed. 

You  may  difcover  drong  compreflions  by  pufhing 
the  thumb  upon  the.coronet,  which  will  give  him  ex- 
treme pain.  If  the  compreflion  is  not  ftrong  and  vio- 
'lent,  this  method  will  not  difcover  it,  and  you  mud 
examine  his  foot,  pare  away  the  horny  fole  till  it  be- 
•comes  flexible,  which  mud  be  done  as  near  the  frog 
•as  can  be  ;  the  tool  mud  be  prefled  ;  and,  if  the  horfe 
is  then  fenfible  of  it,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  com- 
preflion  of  the  coronary-bone  upon  the  nut-bone. 

The  compreffion  is  cured  either  by  the  ufe  of  repel- 
lents, dilperfing  the  inflammation,  or  by  drawing  the 
Ible ;  tlie  latter  is  the  moft  certain  method,  and  it  has 
been  known  to  cure  when  the  others  have  failed;  the 
{boner,  therefore,  this  is  done,  the  better,  as  the  flelhy 
fole  is  thereby  immediately  relieved  from  prefiure,  the 
fpace  in  the  hoof  is  enlarged,  the  circulation  becomes 
caly,  ami  the  free  ufe  of  the  foot  is  recovered. 

CON1-.Y.     See  RABBIT. 

CONSUMPTION,  IN  HORSES;  this  diforder  is 
known  by  the  following  fymptoms :  his  flanks  move 
quick,  and  with  apparent  uneadhefs;  he  fneczes  and 
groans  frequently  :  his  eyes  are  dull  and  watery  ;  he 
breatl.es  with  difficulty,  and  fometimes  coughs;  he 
fweats  greatly  with  very  little  exercife,  and  has  little  or 


no  appetite  to  hay;  when  thefe  fymptoms  prevail,  you 
may  be  pretty  fure  that  his  lungs  are  affected. 

You  will  pleaie  to  obferve,  that,  after  having  taken 
the  methods  I  Serewith  prelcribe,  if  he  fhould  relapfc 
after  lome  appearance  of  amendment,  and  a  yellow 
gleet  or  curdled  matter  runs  -from  his  ujfe,  and  he 
grows  emaciated,  is  much  addicted  to  fweat,  heaves  a. 
good  deal,  anil  has  a  fliort  cough,  I  would  advife  you 
to  knock  him  on  the  head,  for  you  will  never  be  at  1: 
to  effect  n  cure. 

The  fait  marfhes  have  frequently  been  very  benef. - 
cial,  and  more  fo  than  medicines,  as   they  ars  a  gis.it 
alterative  ;  but,  when  you  have  not  the  opportuni 
turning  him  into  any,  I  would  aJvifs  frequent  bleed- 
ing in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  which  fliould  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  there   are  any   great  opprellions  of 
breath.  Pectoral  medicines  may  be  occasionally  g';-. 
but  as  mercury,  properly  prepared,  is  the  bell  and  molt 
effectual  phyfic  in  many  cafes,  fo  in  this  1  would  par- 
ticularly recommend  it. 

The  following  may  be  given  with  fifety,  but  you 
muft  take  great  care  of  him  whilll  he  is  under  the  ope- 
ration of  it. 

Take  two  drachms  of  calomel,  mix  it  well  with  h.ilf 
an  ounce  of  the  conferve  of  rofes,  and  give  it  the  l.ilt 
thing  at  night;  repeat  this  bolus  as  often  as  you  can, 
without  filivation  or  purging  ;  and,  if  a  moderate  eva- 
cuation be  wanting,  let  him  have  a  gentle  purge.  Or 
the  following  alterative  powders. 

Take  of  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony, 
one  pound,  powder  it  very  fine,  and  add  the  fame 
quantity  of  gum-guaiacum  and  nitre  ;  let  the  horfe  have 
an  ounce  of  this  powder  twice  a-day.  and  wet  his  feeds. 

CONSUMPTION,  dry  :  this  difeafe  is  occafioned 
by  fharp  corroding  humours  defcending  from  the  head 
and  falling  upon  the  lungs,  by  which  they  are  many 
times  ulcerated,  and,  by  their  bad  effiiuls,  caufea  ma- 
cerating or  wading  of  the  body,  yet  fend  forth  no  cor- 
ruption at  the  nofe,  becaufe  the  moidure  is  confumed 
by  the  heat. 

Take  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  comfrey,  half  a  pint  of 
oil  of  rofes,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  an  ounce  of 
the  juice  of  rue  ;  let  them  fimmer  over  a  gentle  fire, 
and  add  of  the  powder  of  round  birthwort  roots  two 
ounces,  and  an  ounce  of  that  of  rhubarb,  and  give 
him  thefe  in  two  equal  portions,  morning  and  evening. 

CONVULSION,  CRAMP-HALTING,  OR  LAME- 
NESS, IN  GOATS  :  this  is  produced  by  too  extreme 
heats  and  colds,  which  fettle  a  waterilh  humour,  or 
contradt  the  nerves. 

Bathe  the  parts  with  oil  of  turpentine,  fpike,  lin- 
feed,  and  boiling  water. 

CONVULSIONS,  IN  HORSES,  may,  and  often  do, 
arife  from  blows  on  the  head,  too  violent  exercife,  and 
over-draining,  and  from  a  fulnefs  of  blootl,  or  impo- 
verifhed  blood  and  furfeits.  Young  horfes,  from  four 
to  fix  years  old,  are  very  lubjett  to  convulfions  from 
bot-worms  in  the  domach,  efpecially  in  the  fpring  ; 
they  are  feized  without  any  previous  notice,  and,  if 
they  are  difcovered  in  their  dung,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  the  convulfions  proceed  from  them,  efpe- 
cialiy  if  they  are  lately  come  out  of  a  dealer's  hands. 

ConvulHons 
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Convulfions     fi  meiimes  proceed  from  diftemrered 
bowels;   in  this  cale  I.  .  liis  ftonuch,   is  difpi- 

rired,  grows  •<•  feeble,  and   tho  ie.ift   ex.-r 

will   mike   him    Ihort-hreathed.     Gihfo-i    fays,    "  A$ 
foon  as  the  horfc  i 
nofe  towards  the  r. 
cocked,  looking  with  c 

Lay  is  put   (io-.vii   to  lii;.-.,  or  liks  a  '  >rfe 

when  put  upon  his  m-.--  who 

arei  ;  >  fuch  th  i  th -v  fce  a  hcirte  I1 

in    thi-.    manner,    wil!  MIY  thiti^  of 

confcqucncc   ails  him  ;  bu  ucd 

when  they  fee  other  fym  promt  come  on  apace,  that  his 
neck  grows   ft: if,  crampt-.l,  and  almort   : 
and,  if  a  horfe  in  lives  a  (•: 

ril  knot|  will  arifc  on  the  (  .m  J 

all  the   mufJcs  before  and   brl  •     ;  uch 

pul'ed  .n-iil  cramped,  and  i 

if  he  was  nailed  to  the  pavement,  with  his  !••.:>  tl  !V, 
wide,  an  I  ft-  ,  drawn  fo  tight  on  .ill 

part*  of  his  holy,  that  it  is  /  'iiblc  to  mure 

it,  and,  if  rr:. il    br    m.ide    to    n  bitn    wilk,   he   if 

ready  to  fill  at  every  11  arcfully  fun- 

ported  ;  •  •!  of  the 

:n  a  d.:a  .     .c  fnorts 

and  fneezts  ofli-n,  pumc" 

breath)  and  this  fymptom  incrcafcs  .  v  till  he 

drops  do  ••  ,  which  generally   1'.  few 

days,  unlcf.  1.)  lie  fudden  and  very  ctiedual  turn  can 
b«  given  to  the  diflempcr." 

I  will  no-.v  advifv  thai  he  be  bled  rather  pi 

•  s  purges  and   :m<  tcrs 

fliould  he  ad  I.     If  the  convuUion*  arife  iron 

mercurial  bill  : 

proper  quantity  of  conferve  of  rofct,  take  met- 
cu  ius    ulcis  and  .  .     •   each  hall   an  ounce, 

be  given  l.im  dire 

V*  h  m  other  caul"  i-d^y 

you  may  give  b'm  the  i  "all. 

Tak. 

leriin    i  ,  one   on 

an  ounce  ;  make  il»clc  into  *  bali,  with  honey  and  oil 
of  arrber.     Or, 

'1  .ike  aril-  .   myrrh,  and  bay-berries,  of  each 

'Irschms  ;  cinTi^',)ar  of  antin  T  »  ;  «nd 

afa-fociida,  half  .m  ounce-,    mike   thefe  into  a    : 
with  oil  of  .iniS«r 

If  til:  re  .<rc  jny  ccnlrji'licns  an. I    ftiffncfs  in  my  of 
his  ,  :.;rk<,  temple',  neck,  fhoulders, 

fpii  (I  Joint,  i  » ing  oinn. 

Id  be  rui  'jc.i  in  : 

ounces;  nenrr  and  marfh- 
ent,  of  •  . ;  and  a  fuf&< 

quantity  of  <  :    make    tbeic 

-nt. 

.ill   CTivulfive 

cafe*,  and  I  abi. 

llty  of  Iliffficfsor  mctlicxl  <jf['.-.  prc- 

»ents  their  b-  .  when  the  jjw 

pen  to  f- 
the  mouth,  thry  muA  bt  lupj  v. .  .Af- 
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made  of  broth,  milk,  pottage,  &c.  but  firft  give' 
liim  tne  following  nervous  clyfter  : 

Tuke  rue,  penny-royal,  and  chamomiie-flowers,  of 
ea':h  a  handful  ;  valerian  root,  two  ounces  ;  boil  them 
in  five  pints  of  water,  till  they  are  reduced  to  four  \  in 
•h_-  Ihainc.l  liquor  diffolve  caftor  and  afa-fcctida,  of 
each  half  an  ounce.  Apply  this  once  a-day. 

I  would  not  advife  the  ufc  of  rowels  in  convulfire 
cafes  for  they  fomctimes  mortify,  a-.)d  fcldom  d  eelt 
kiiully  ;  neither  running  a  red-hot  iron  througli  the 
foretop  and  mane,  for  this  likewife  has  its  bad  confe- 
quence*. 

COP  :  the  top  of  any  thing  •,  alfo  a  tuft  on  the  head 
of  birds. 

COl'IVG.IRONS:  inftniments  ufed  by  falconers 
in  coping  or  paring  a  hawk's  beak,  pounces  or  tal  s, 
when  they  arc  overgrown. 

CO11K,  IN  Pi., toss  :  a  malady,  fo  called,  from  ifs 
likenefs  to  the  core  of  an  apple;  i:  is  hard,  and  uliriily 
of  a  yellow  colour  interfperfed  with  red,  and  is  in  Itiy 
feated  on  the  anus  or  vent. 

Cirrr — This  muft  I*  ripened  ;  tocffcd  which,  keep 

the  pigeon  loofe,  by  giving  it  a  gentle  purge  of  lobac- 

tantity  will  do-,  this  will  fometimes  make 

them  diftharge  the  core  themfelrcsi  if  not,  when  ripe, 

it  muft  be  drawn  out. 

C')RK,  on  CORKING  OF  A  SADDLE,  the  pieces 
to  which  the  holders  are  made  fait,  fo  called  J'rora 
having  formerly  been  made  of  cork.  f 

(H.ES  OF  THK  VOLT,  are  the 
extr  !  the  four  Imci  of  tl»e  volt  when  you  work 

in  fc|'  

'RNMR  TEETH  OF  A  HOR^H,  are  the  four 
teeth  that  arc  placed  between  the  middling  teeth  and 
the  tulhcs,  being  two  above  and  two  below,  on  each 
fide  of  the  jaw  ;  which  (hoot  when  the  horfe  is  four 
yean  and  a  half  old. 

COKNx  1  i  the  human  body,  corns  in  the  feet  are 
termed  fo  wiih  fome  propriety,  from  their  horny  fub- 
U.KKC  ;  but  whj'  arc  calkd  C.H-S  in  the  feet  of  horfes 
arc  very  improperly  named,  as  (hey  are  quite  of  an  or- 
pofite  nature,  rather  relVmbiing  contuiions  or  bruiUs, 
and  not  unlike  ihofebruifes  which  happen  in  the  palms 
of  the  bands  and  fingers  to  working  people,  nrifing  from 
violent  pinchin  •,  bnrfi  'p,  Jic.  where  the  (kin  is  thick, 
whii  ri  of  a  blackilh  red  colour,  and  exceed- 

^i>--.»«!  .t  fuft,  containing  blood;  hut, in  the  t 
the  '  r  thinner  parts   being  abforbcd,  the  red 

cles  appear  when  the  dead  fkin  is  removed,  like  red 
powder.     In  like  manner  corns  or  rather  bruifes 
pear  :~c>xy.  a-  the  phrafr  is.     They  arc  (ituartd 

in  the  cornrr  or  fharp  angle  of  the  fok  at  the  extremity 
of  (he  heels,  where  the  crult  rrflc^s  inward  and  foiv 
ward,  forming  the  binder*.  But  they  a-e  more  fre- 
quently inet  with  in  the  infide  heel,  from  the  manner 
ding,  together  -  prellure  or 

weight  of  the  boiu  the  inlide  of 

than  the  ontfi.'i-.   Bruifet  01  '.  ^re  ex- 

ceedingly painful,  infomucli  thnt  th'.-  and 

ftun   lies  wh-.-n  any  thing  touches  or  prellcs  upon  that 
quartet  of  the  hoof;  hcace  kmcnclt.     This  complaint 

•rife* 
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arif:s  from  different  caufcs,  according  to  the  fhape  or 
natural  formati  n  of  the  hoof,  together  vitl;  the  treat- 
ment they  are  expofed  to.  But  the  following  are  the 
mod  frequrnt  : 

I  ft.  In  flat  low  heels,  from  too  great  nprc-flure  of  the 
(lioe  heel  upon  the  fcle,  whether  from  cankers,  a  too 
great  thicknefs  of  iron  upon  the-  heels  of  thefnoo,  or  its 
being  bended  downwards  upon  the  fole, or  the  flioe  made 
too  concave;  either  of  thefe  caufes  will  produce  the 
fame  effect :  for,  from  the  too  great  preflure  upon  the 
horny  fole,  the  flefliy  fole,  which  lies  immediately  un- 
derneath it,  is  comprefled  and  bruifed  between  the  flioe- 
lieel,  the  fole,  and  the  extremities  or  outward  points  of 
the  coffin-bone:  and  hence  a  comufion  or  bruife,  at- 
tended with  an  extravafation  of  the  blood,  which  after- 
wards gives  that  part  of  the  fole  a  red  appearance,  and 
is  the  reafon  why  the  fole  on  that  place  never  grows  fo 
firm  and  folid  as  it  was  before,  but  remains  foft  and 
fpongy,  forming  a  lodgment  for  fand  and  gravel,  which 
too  frequently  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  quick,  caufing 
an  inflammation,  attended  with  a  fuppuration  or  dif- 
rharge  of  matter,  \vhich,  if  not  finding  a  paffage  be- 
low, will  certainly  break  out  at  the  coronet. 

id.  This  complaint  is  produced  in  wide  open  heels, 
when  the  hoofs  are  very  thick  and  ftrong,  from  too 
great  a  luxuriancy  of  the  binder,  which,  being  inflected 
or  bended  downwards  between  the  fhoe  and  the  fole, 
compreffes  the  flefliy  fole  as  already  mentioned  ;  and 
hence  lamenefs. 

•}d.  This  malady,  in  deep  narrow  hoofs,  proceeds 
from  a  contraction  of  the  cruft  comprefring  the  heels, 
&c.  Hence,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  hoofs  of 
this  fhape,  that  both  heels  are  alike  affected,  from  the 
itructure  and  preflure  of  the  hardened  cruft  upon  the 
tendinous  aponeurofis,  &c.  on  the  outfide  of  the  coffin- 
bone,  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  bruifed  between  the  bone 
and  the  cruft  ;  hence  the  rednefs  may  fometimes  be 
traced  upwards  almoft  to  the  coroner.  In  this  cafe  no 
radical  cure  can  tr.ke  place,  as  (he  caufe  which  produces 
diefe  bruifes,  &c.  will  exiit  while  the  horfe  lives,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  horfe  will  be  lame  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  hoof;  but  the  remedy  propofed,  by  way 
of  palliation  for  hoof-bound  feet,  may  be  of  ufe  to  ren- 
der the  horfe  more  ferviceable.  See  HOOF-BOUND. 

With  refpect  to  the  two  firft  caufes,  when  the  bruife 
proceeds  from  too  great  a  prellure  from  the  fhoe  heels, 
&c.  upon  the  fole,  the  flioe  muft  be  made  fo  as  to  bear 
off  the  tender  part,  and  likewife  to  fome  diftance  on 
both  fides  of  it ;  for  which  purpofe,  a  round  or  a  barred 
flioe  will  be  neceflary.  The  red  and  bruifed  parts  muft 
be  cut  out  to  the  quick,  and  the  hoof  kept  foft  with 
emollient  poultices  for  fome  time.  But  the  texture  of 
the  blood-vefll-ls,  and  likewife  that  of  the  hoof  at  the 
bruifed  part,  being  deftroyed,  a  fponginefs  remains 
afterwards,  and  upon  the  leaft  unequal  preflure  from 
the  fhoe,  &c.  are  liable  to  a  relapfe,  never  admitting 
of  a  thorough  cure,  and  of  confequence  fubjcct  to 
frequent  lamenefs. 

Corns,  or  bruifes  in  the  feet  of  horfes,  might,  by  tak- 
ing proper  care  of  them,  be  eafily  avoided:  for  in  thofe 
countries  where  horfes  go  moitly  bare-footed,  this  ma- 
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is  not  fo  much  known  ;  neither  are  thofe  hoiTes 
that  go  iconftanrly  at  curt  :ird  plough  fubjcct  to  them  : 
liencv.-,  therefore,  thitj  complaint  is  moft  frequently  to 
be  mi  t  \v',!ii  in  great  towns,  where  horfes  go  much 
upon  Km!  c.i';iL\vayc,  having  their  fhoes  turned  up 
with  high  «:  .uktrs  on  the  heels,  and  frequently  renewed, 
at  the  fame  time  their  hoofs  being  kept  too  dry  ami 
hard,  from  (landing  too  much  upon  hot  dry  litter  : 
hence  willapp,  ,ir  i'.c  necefGty  of  complying  with  what 
is  moft  natural  to  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  namely,  coolnefs 
and  moifture,  together  with  ufmg  fuch  a  form  of  fhoe 
as  will  prefs  equally  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
cruft,  and  without  giving  it  any  bad  unnatural  fhape. 
See  SHOEING  OF  HORSES. 

CORONET,  OR  CRONET,  OF  A  HORSF,  is  the 
loweft  part  of  the  paftern  which  runs  round  the  coffin, 
and  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  hair  which  joins  and  covers 
the  upper  part  of  the  hoof. 

The  coronet  of  a  horfe's  foot,  is  that  part  on  the 
very  top  of  it  where  the  hair  grows,  and  falls  dou  n 
upon  the  hoof  :  the  coronet  fhould  be  no  more  raifed 
than  the  hoof;  for,  if  it  makes  a  ridge  or  height  round 
if,  it  is  a  fign  that  either  the  foot  is  dried  up,  or  that 
there  are  a  great  many  humours  in  the  coroner,  that 
may  occafion  the  crown  fcab,  and  other  fores,  to  which 
that  part  is  fubjedt.  See  FEET. 

CORRECTIONS  AND  HELPS  FOR  A  HORSE. 
Before  a  horfe  is  taught  any  leflbns,  you  ought  to  take 
notice,  that  there  are  feven  helps  for  his  furtherance 
therein,  or  to  punifh  him  for  faults  committed  in  his 
leffons. 

1.  The  voice;  which  when  fweet,  ami  accompanied 
with  cherifnings,  is  helpful ;  but  when  rough  and  ter- 
rible, and  accompanied  with  llrokes  or  threatening?, 
a  correction. 

2.  The  rod  ;  which  is  a  help  in  the  making,  and  a 
correction  in  the  ftriking. 

3.  The  bitt ;  a  help  in  its  fweetnefs,  the  fr.affle  in 
its  fmoothnefs,  but  both  corrections ;  the  one  in  its 
hardnefs,  and  the  other  in  its  roughnefs  ;  and  both  in 
flatncfs  and  fquarenefs. 

4.  The  calves  of  the  legs;   which  being  gently  laid 
to  the  horfe's  fides,  are  helps ;  but   corrections  when 
you  ftrike  them  hard,  as  giving  warning  that  the  fpurs 
are  about  to  follow. 

5.  The  ftiirup  and  ftirrup-leather  ;  which  are  cor- 
rections when  (truck  againft  the   hinder  part  of  the 
fhoulder,  but  helps  when  ihruft  forward  in  a  quick 
motion. 

6.  Thefpur;  that  is  helpful  when  gently  delivered 
in  any  motion  that  calls  for  quicknefs  and    activity, 
whether  on  or  above  the  ground;  and  a   correction, 
when  it  is  (truck  hard  in  the  fide,  upon  any  (loth  or 
fault  committed. 

7.  The  ground;  that   is   a  help,  when  plain  and 
fmooth,  and  not  painful  to  tread  upon  ;  and  a  cor- 
rection when  rough,  deep,  and  uneven,  for  the  amend- 
ment  of  any  vicious  habit  that  may  have  been  con- 
tracted. 

CORVET,  \   (in    the    Manage)  an  air,  when  the 
CURVET,/  horfe's  .legs  are  more  raifed  than  in 

the 
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the  derr.ivolts,  being  a  Xind  of  le.ip  up,  and  a  little  for- 

1,    wherein  the  horfc  rnifes  both   his  fore-feet  at 

or.ce,  equally  advanced  (when  he  is  going  flraight  for- 

•t  in  i  circle)  and  as  his  fore-legs  arc  fall- 

•.mmedijjely  raifes  his  hind-legs,  as  lie  did  his 

fore;  that  ii,  equally  advanced,  and  not  one  before 

the  :  >ur  legs  are  in  the  air  at 

once ;  and  as  he  fets  them  down,  he  marks  but  twice 

with  them. 

Horfes  that  are  very  dull  or  very  fiery,  arc  improper 
f.-.r  carrel  :  ibej  \,  m^  the  molt  difficult  air  that  they 
can  make,  and  requiring  a  great  deal  of  judgment  in 
the  tidcr,  as  well  as  patience  in  the  horfc,  to  per- 
form it. 

:  a  colt,  calf,  lamb,  &c.  taken  and  br 
up  'he  dam. 

C;  -  hardening  of  the 

excremc.  Ixxty,  fo  that  without  great  p»in  the 

horfe  cannot  evacu.re   or  void  his  dung;  and  ih 

'•f  provender,  infomuch  that 
.._  bowels  before  it  be  well  di- 

gelled  in  t'n  Roma  'i  ;  or  again,  it  happens  by  feeding 
altogether  upon  dry  mj.it',  the  which,  though  wholc- 
fome  an.  rail,  nor  :itig,  the 

excrements  by  the  extraordinary  heat  they  occaf 
and   it  may  likcwifc  happen  by  exceffivc  farting  :  to 
remedy  which  you  may  give  him  the  following  cly! 

Take  a  handful  of  marfli  mallows,  drcocl  them  in 
fprii:  •  --xceeding  a  quart,  add  fo  thefe  half 

a   pint   of  f.;,  .        :n.rs  of  frefh  butter,  of 

hcn<  ,  and  inject  them, 

or  tying  clufe  his  tail  by  brii  .  cord  betwixt 

his  1  i"  an 

hour  -  to  irukc  it  \>  n  a 

1  it,  give 
hire  in  .1  • 

i  pint 

ofwarmwhii  mdwtthii  rn  of  linfced- 

oil,  01  all  with  fugar-candy,  and  give  it 

hirr 

•f  a 

boar  ;  u  ;!.c  diflodping  of  t!ut  '  ,  rearing 

of  a 

C  n  the  la  •  the  fox-hunter, 

.  iy  wood  or 
r  wild  ani:nals  ;  but  a 
?,  often  a  ftir/e  brake, 

•e  the  fp  ,  ;>s  forne 

pcrfons  may  not  agree  :  :        uld 

Iiavc  a  Itr  1:1  the  lit 

ture,  of  •  v  or  write  that  tlic  fox 

bad 

C'  •  re  very  •    ••>  a 

• 
oftc:  >m  4  rold  or  : 

•  j ting  of 

fifh-  'or  your  k-rv.r 

throw  all  fuel  t  at 

'  bc 
;  be 
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merit-broth,  or  milk-broth,  warmsd,  be  the  chief  of 
his  diet,  and  give  the  following  : 

Take  fl  )ur  of  fulphur,  cold-drawn  linfeed-oil,  and 

fait -pctre,  of  each  one  ounce;  divide  it  into  four  dofes, 

n  one  dofe  every  other  day  -,  and  let  him  have 

plenty   of  clean   itraw  to  lie  on:  or  one  fpoonful  of 

honey  daily. 

COUGH,  AND  ASTHMA,  iv  HORSES.  The  con- 
fcquenccs  of  colds  neglected  or  injudicioufly  treated, 
are  fettled  habitual  coughs,  adhmas,  broken-wind,  and 
confumption. 

Of  coughs  two  are  chiefly  diflinguiflicd.  The  one  is 
Joofe,  almod  continual,  and  increjfing  to  violence  upon 
the  le -ft  motion:  the  other  is  a  fhort  dry  cough,  pre- 
ceded by  a  Irufky  hollow  kind  of  vvhee/ing,  uifrefptra- 
tion  was  obdructcdby  fragments  of  h  iy  or  corn  retained 
:n  the  palTage.  Tli.^  I  .ill  is  the  kind  of  cough  called 
arthma  by  moll  writers,  and  for  which  mercurial  purges 
hare  been  recommended.  Thcf.-,  however,  Mr.  1 
lin  obfervc*,  may  perhaps  be  exhibited  with  more  pro- 
priety after  the  .i.lmir.iltr  jtion  of  a  comic  of  the  follow- 
ing balls,  fiiould  they  fail  in  the  dcfired  effect.  Bleed- 
mil  fird  be  performed  and  occafionally  repeated  in 
II  quant'rio,  till  glandular  inflammation  and  irrita- 
bility are  allayed,  and  the  blood  fo  attenuated  by  the 
conftant  ufe  of  nitre,  as  to  render  the  circulation  free 

:gh  the  finer  vefTels  of  the  lungs,  from  the 
dru  which  all  -he  difficulties  proceed,   tficed- 

^  taken  place  with  the  ncccrtary  circi/nfpcction 
u  to  the  quantity,  let  two  ounces  of  nitre  be  given 
tually  every  night  and  morning  in  water,  con- 
tinuing one  of  the  following  ba!  :.>orntng  : 
fortnight  or  thro  -hat  a  fair  and  dccifive  trial 
may  be  oh 

Take  of  C.i  ,  anifced,  and   liquorice-pow- 

ders,   rach    h  nonii  um,     three 

ounce*;  balfam   of  loin,  one   ounce;  lion   ^ 
quired  to  make  a  mafs;  which  divide   into  a  di 
ball,. 

If  there  fliould  appear  no  abatement  of  the  fymptomt 

after  •  tug  mult  K-  rope  it  •',  .nul 

l«  had  rti  .  T.ipli  lailvifes  «•  two 

of  mercurial   phvl:c  to  be  .  urt, 

•:ier  of  t'u  ,\-;\. 

ngth 

cWn:::on  !.  repeat  the  above  pect^ 

ballj,  with  th'-  .!,,  benjamin,  and 

Venice-inrpentine,  each  two  oti!  nials 

into  balls  of  two  ounces  e>.  i:in^   tlum   every 

morning  till  the  ab  .•'.-.  tliefe  additions) 

are  totally  confumed. 

The  •  I,  or  that  lorg,  l<md,  h-i'low  cmigti, 

!i  ij  almolt   incel! 

•'  the  Ic.ili  equ.illy  from 

..l)'li;y  and  the  n;lion  nf  the  fi-^.v  nr 
•  (-  in  rcfpiration,  as  well  as  tl 

f    ihc  b! 

yield*  to  remedies  with  much  lef;  difflccilty  than   the 
adhmjtic. 

I"  t'  .  ilin^;  muft  b;  pre- 

miled,  and  followed  by  a  mafli  cor;p  ui.dcd  of  equal 

O  parts 
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rs  of  bran  and  onts,  into  which  mud  be  ftirred  and 
diflblved,  while  hot,  honey  four  ounces.  This  niafli 
mutt  be  repeated,  with  two  ounces  of  nitre  in  the  wa- 
ter, without  intermiffion,  every  night  and  morning  ; 
giving  him  alfo  every  morning  the  following  ba  1,  being 
••in  improvement  by  Mr.  Tapiin  upon  the  cordial  ball 
of  Bracken. 

Take  Turkey- figs,  Spanifh  liquorice,  anifeed,  and 
I'.quorice  po  vdcrs,  of  each  four  ounces ;  caraway- 
feeds,  elecnnip.me,  and  anif.ited  balfam,  each  two 
ounces;  laffron,  ginger  (in  povn'er)  and  oil  of  ani- 
feed, each  fix  drachms;  honey  fuiVu-ioiit  to  form  the 
mafs  ;  and  divide  it  into  twelve  b?.lls,  of  whicli  let  one 
be  given  every  morning.  The  figs  and  faffron  are  to 
be  beat  to  a  p:ifte  in  the  mortar  previous  to  their  incor- 
poration with  the  other  articles,  the  Spanifh-liquorice 
is  to  be  foftened  over  the  fire  by  boiling  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  -firing-water,  and  the  whole  of  the  ingre- 
dients mixed  in  a  proper  manner. 

1  'Ihcfe  bulls,  fays  our  author,  are  powerfully  cor- 
dial and  reiterative  ;  they  promote  glandular  excre- 
tion, warm  and  Simulate  the  ftomach  to  the  expulfion 
of  wind,  enliven  the  circulation,  and  invigorate  the 
whole  frame,  as  has  been  fufficiemly  afcertained  by 
their  inftantaneous  effect  in  the  chace,  where  their  ex- 
cellence has  been  repeatedly  eftablifhed  ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  deep  fwampy  countries,  when,  after  a  fe- 
vere  burft.  or  a  repetition  of  fining  leaps,  the  horfe  has 
been  fo  off  his  wind,  or,  in  fact,  nature  fo  exhaufled, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  a  ftroke  further ;  the  im- 
mediate adminiflration  of  a  fingle  ball  has  not  only  af- 
forded inflant  relief,  but  the  horfe  gone  through  the 
day  with  his  ufual  alacrity." — It  may  be  neceffary  to 
obferve,  that  fome  young  horfes  are  fubject  to  coughs 
on  cutting  their  teeth  ;  their  eyes  alfo  are  affected  from 
the  fame  caufe.  In  thefe  cafes,  always  bleed;  and,  if 
the  cough  is  obftinate,  repeat  it  and  give  warm  mafhes  ; 
which,  in  general,  are  alone  fufficient  to  remove  this 
complaint. 

COUGH,  IN  OXF.N  OR  Cows  :  this  dry  hoarfe- 
nefs  or  cough  muft  be  carefully  looked  to,  or  it  will 
grow  in  time  to  a  worfe  difeafe,  therefore  it  is  good  to 
prevent  it.  Cure. 

Take  the  diflilled  water  of  hyffop,  or  elfe  the  decoc- 
tion of  mint  and  hyflbp,  together  with  the  juice  of  leeks, 
and  give  it  with  oil  of  olives  and  a  little  garlic  ;  fer  there 
h;uh  not  been  fo  long  a  cough  known,  but  this  medicine 
hath  helped  it.  Sometimes,  if  it  be  an  eafy  hoarfenefs, 
you  may  give  them  tar  with  honey-water,  and  it  will 
help  them  for  certain. 

COUGH,  RHEUM,  OR  CATARRH,  IN  SHEEP  : 
if  early  care  is  not  taken  of  thefe  diforders,  the  lungs 
will  be  inflamed,  and  the  creature  will  die  of  an  abfolute 
confumption.  No  fheep  can  be  cured  of  thefe  in  the 
paffure  where  the  difeafe  was  got.  for  that  is  always  a 
damp  one  ,  the  firft  thing,  therefore,  to  be  done,  is  to 
remove  them  into  one  that  is  dry  and  healthy  ;  where 
the  air  is  clear  and  the  grafs  lwe"ct ;  and  apply  either  of 
the  following  medicines : 

Prefs  out  the  juice  of  colt's-foot  leaves,  frefh  elecam- 
pane-root, liquorice,  and  hedge-mullard,  of  each  equal 
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quantities,  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  and  moifienlng 
them  with  fome  mild  ale;  to  a  quart  of  the  juice  add  five 
ounces  of  honey  :  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  thi«  for  a 
dofe,once  in  twenty- four  hours.  Li  tile  more  will  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  ail  bad  cunfequences,  and  make  the 
cure  effectual. 

II. 

Take  an  ounce  of  liquo.ice,  as  much  of  dill-feed  and 
bay-bCrries,  a  handful  of  the  tops  of  vervain;  boil 
thefe,  when  bruiled,  in  a  pint  of  veijuice  or  cyder; 
flrain  it,  and  give  it  faith)-;  to  the  flieep  as  hot  us  may 
be  taken  ;  and  fo,  in  live  '.ru.niing^  giving,  the  cure  will 
be  effected. 

III. 

Take  an  ounce  of  dill-feed,  and  ns  much  of  bay-ber- 
ries, a  handful  of  vervain,  and  two  ounces  of  brown 
fugar-candy,  bruifb  and  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  cyder, 
or  verjuice,  and  give  it  falling  as  hot  as  can  be  endured. 
.  COUNTERPOISE.  The  liberty  of  the  action  and 
feat  of  a  horfeman  ;  fo  that  in  all  the  motions  made  by 
the  horfe,  he  does  not  incline  his  body  more  to  one  fide 
than  to  the  other,  but  continues  in  the  middle  of  the 
faddle,  rearing  equally  on  his  (tirrups,  in  order  to  give 
the  horfe  the  proper  and  feafonable  aids. 

CdUN  I  ER-TIME,  is  the  defence  or  refiftanceof 
a  horfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the  meafure  of 
his  manage,  occafioned  either  by  a  bad  horfeman,  or  by 
the  malice  of  the  horfe. 

COUNTER  OF  A  HORSE.  That  part  of  his  fore- 
head which  is  between  the  flioulder  and  under  tha  neck. 

COUNTESSES  OINTMENT,  ufed  in  removing 
fores  in  horfes.  See  SCABBED  HEELS,  for  its  preparation. 

COUP  DE  BRIDLE,  the  fame  as  ebrillade.  See 
EBRILLADE. 

COUPLE  :  two  things  of  the  fame  kind  fet  together, 
which  is  a  pair  ;  thus  we  fay,  a  couple  of  rabbits,  this 
being  the  proper  term  for  two  of  them  :  fo  it  is  likewifc 
ufed  by  hunters  for  two  hounds,  and  a  couple  and  a 
half  for  three. 

COUPLE,  denotes  alfo  a  fort  of  band  to  tie  dogs. 

COURSING  WITH  GREYHOUNDS,  is  a  recreation 
in  great  efteem  with  many  gentlemen.  It  affords 
greater  pleafure  than  hunting  in  fome  refpects.  As, 
Firft,  becaufe  it  is  fooner  ended.  Secondly,  it  does 
not  require  fo  much  toil.  Thirdly,  the  game  is  for  the 
moll  part  always  in  fight.  Fourthly,  in  regard  to 
the  delicate  qualities  and  fhape  of  the  greyhound. 

There  are  three  feveral  courfes  with  greyhounds,  viz. 
at  the  deer,  at  the  hare,  and  at  the  fox. 

For  the  deer  there  are  two  forts  of  courfes,  the 
one  in  the  paddock,  and  the  other  either  in  the  foreft 
or  purlieu. 

For  the  paddock,  there  mud  be  the  greyhound,  and 
the  terrier,  which  is  a  kind  of  mongrel  greyhound,  wli ;  >fe 
bufinefs  is  to  drive  away  the  deer  before  the  grey- 
hounds are  flipt,  and  moft  ufually  a  brace  or  leafli 
arc  let  flip ;  feldom  more  than  two  brace.  See  GKLY- 
HOUND. 

As  for  the  paddcck  couvfe,  fee  PADDOCK. 

Courfes  of  the  DEER  in  the  Fore/1  or  Purlieu. 

There  are  in  this  two  ways  in  ufe  ;  theone  is  courfing 
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i  wood,  and  the  other  upon  the  lawns  by 
the  keeper'*  !"• 

--,  wool   to  vo  >rf,  you  are  firft  to 

nung  hounds  into  the  wood  to  bring  out 

•r  come  out  that  is  not  weighty, 

or  a  deer  of  anfler,  which  ii  back,  fore,  or  forrc!,  then 

/hounds,  wiiich  are  held  at 
„•  wood,  where  the  deer  is  expefted   to 
hich  tlie  keepers  have  g-iod  judgment 
to  k 

And  if  you  miflrufl  thit  the  ereyhounds  will  not 
•••  way-lay  him  with  a  brace  of 

.pon  the  '  en  you  have  given 

the   k'.-'per   notice,    h  .Igc  a  deer   for   your 

cou:  by  coming  under  tn_-   wind,  you  may 

come  near  enough  to  flip  }oi.r  greyhounds  for  a  fair 
courfc. 

Cturfing  /.L-HA! 

The  bed  way:  »ut  one  fitting, 

'•afily  to  he  done  by  walking  acrofs  the  la 
either  ilubble,  fallow  or  corn,  and  calling  your  eye  up 
and  d-v.vn  ;  for   in    the  fu .:  'on  they  frequent 

fuch   places  f.»r   fear   of  ticks,    which   arc   common 
in  woo.!;  -,  .-.lu  t!ic  rain  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf  of- 

reft  of  the  year  you  mufl  beat  up  and  down  w  ith 
•  >f  their  i".  .   ind 

$  will  not  ftir,  until  they  are  almoft  touched, 
.•:  tain  lig:i  .!ut  fuch  hjre>  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent courfc. 

If  j  hare  (it  near  any  clofe  or  c  1  have  her 

head  '  .c  fame  with  4  fjir  I 

K  much  company  ..  twcen 


Ihc  be  put  up,  and  then  the  it 


'>  make  her  coi:  •  champ. gne,  for  fhe 

'm  tikes  the  fame  way  that  her  head  i»,  when  (he 
fits  -m 

Wh  is  jufl  darted,  you  give  '.  nd  or 

law,  which  commonly   is  ;  .ore, 

accruing   to   tl.c  •  you 

• 
i  and  it   i>  very    ,  t!ie  turnings  and 

. 
fome limes  prove  eftfclual  to  her. 

The  :  ;  for  a  hare,  < 

in  an  open  count:  . 
is  fo  well  defcrihed  by 
better  tl  33 

. 
tcre!ling,  as  it  (hews  the  fame  . 

i   fcvcutv  ;  ,.cly   for 

much  m.  k<  of  it  as  the  receive  ' 

In  his  tin:c  :  "  The  Cauls  jo  <  •        um- 

ber  together   on   horfcback  :   they  beat  'abmt,  I- 

a  direct  lioc  to  a  certain   (         ,  . .    c. 

to  fpe ak  in   .1 

'  together 

war^:  ice  they  let  out  from,  as  much 

as  pulubic,  no  likely  place  unexplored." 


Courfing  t 

In  courfing  a  fox,  no  other  art  is  required  than  (land- 
ing clofe,  and  on  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outfide  of  fome 
grove,  where  you  are  to  expedt   his  coming  out,  and 
then  give   him    head  enough,  otherwifc  he  will  turn 
back  to  the  covert :  for   the   flaweft   greyhound   will 
be  fwift  enough  to  overtake  him  ;  and  all   the  hazard 
of  this  courfe,  is   the  fpoiling   your  doe   by  t'  c   fox, 
h  oftentimes  happens ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  you 
fhould   not    run    any    that    .ire    worth    much    at  this 
;  but  fuch  as  are  hard-biting  dogs,  that  will  feizc 

rfion,  however,  would  now  fubjeft  the 
praclifer  of  it  to  So  ftrong  a  refcntmrnt  from  the 
fox-hunters,' that  1  :nt  advife  any  one  to  fol- 

low it,  whatever  his  litu.-.tion  in  life  may  be. 

Tkt  Lawt  ctfervtd  in  COURSING. 

The  following  were  cftaBlilhed  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  were 
fubfcribed  unto  by  the  chief  gentry,  and  thence  held 
authentic. 

1 .  That  he  that  is  chofen  Fewterrer,    or   that  leta 
lev  fe  the   greyhounds,  fhall    receive   the    greyhounds 
matched   to  run  together  into  his  lealh  as  foon  as  he 
corner   into  the   field,  and   follow  next   to  the  h:irc- 
finder,  or  he  who  is  to  ftart  the  hare  until  he  come  unto 
the  form,  and  no  horfenun  or  footman  is  to^o  before, 
or  on  any    fide,   but   directly  behind,   for  the  fpace  of 
about  forty  y .-• 

2.  You  ought  not  to  courfc  a  hire  with  more  than  a 
brace  of  greyi 

•c  hare-finder  ought  to  pive  the  hare  three  fo- 
hoes  before  he  puts  her  from  her  form  or  fe.it,  to  the  end 
the  dogi  may  gaze  about  and  attend  her  Uarting. 

'fhcy   ought   to   have   twelve    fcore    yards   law 
re  the  dogs  arc  looflW,  unlcfs   there  be  danger 
of  lofing  ' 

c.  that   gives  the  firft  turn,  if  after  that 

there  be    neither  cote,   flip,   or  wrench,  he  wins  the 
*"j 

If  one  i'  firft    turn  and    the   oilier 

hnre,    hr    that    bc.ir»  the  lure  l!ull  win  the 

A^g/jrUy,  or  hearing  t!i  unted  eqni- 

itlicr  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that  leads  lad  to 
the  covert  win  A. 

irns  the  hare,  fervcs   hitifclf  nnd 
muili  as  a  cote,  and  a  cote  is  ef- 
tcemcd  two  turns. 

If  all  the  courfe  be   equal,  he   that   bears   the 
mall   win;  and   if  he  bs  not  borne,  the  courfe 

"Jged  de»d. 

ii.  .':  in  a  courfe,  and  yet  perform 

ay  challenge   the  advantage  of  a  turn 
more  than  he  •. 

i?.  If  a  dm  -  hare,  fcrvc  hi'iifclf,  and  give 

divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  (land  Hill  in  the  field, 

the  other  d^g,  if  he  turns  home  to  the  covert,  although 
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he  gives  no  turn,  fliall  be  adjudged  to  win  the  wa- 
ger. 

1.3.  If  by  misfortune,  a  dog  be  rid  over  in  his 
couifc,  the  co\>rfe  U  void  5  and  to  fay  the  truth,  he 
tli.it  d'd  the  mifcliief  ought  to  make  reparaiiou  for  the 
damage 

14.  If  a  don  eives  the  lirft  and  laft  turn,  and  there 
be  no  other  advantage  betwixt  them,  he  that  gives  the 
odd  turn  (hall  win. 

i  5.  A  cote  is  when  the  greyhound  goeth  endways  by 
his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  I  urn. 

16.  A  cote  ferves  for  two  turns,  and  two  trippings 
or  jerkins  for  a  cote  :  and  if  (lie  turneth  not  qui;e  about, 
(lie  only  wrenchfih. 

17.  If   there  be  no  cotes  between  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds, but  that  one  of  them  ferves  the  other  as  turn- 
ing ;  then  he  tint  gives  the  mo<t  wins  the  wager  :  and 
if  one  gives  as  many   turns  as  the  other,  then  he  that 
beareththe  I. are  wins  the  wager. 

18.  Sometimes  the  hare  doth  not  turn,  but  wrench  : 
for  (he   is  nor  properly  faid  to  turn,  except  (he  turns 
as   it    were    round,    and    two    wrenches   (land   for  a 
turn. 

19.  He  that  comes  up  firft  to  the  death  of  the  hare, 
takes  her  up,  and  laves  her  from  breaking,  cherifheth 
the  dugs,  and  cleanfeth  their  mouth  from  the  wool,  is 
adjudged  to  have  the  hair  for  his  pains. 

20.  I  hofe  that  are  judges  of  the   leafli,  mud  give 
their  judgment  prefcntly  before  they  depart  out  of  the 
field. 

COW,  fee  HORNED  CATTLE. 

COWRING,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  of  a  young 
hawk  when  {lie  quivers  and  (hakes  her  wings,  in  token 
of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 

CRABBING,  (in  Falconry)  is  when  hawks  ftand  too 
near  and  fight  with  one  another. 

CRACKS  :  a  diforder  in  the  heels  of  horfes,  which 
frequently  proceeds  from  bad  habit,  but  oftener  from 
the  inattention  of  ftable-keepers,  who  fufter  the  parts 
below  the  fetlock  to  remain  in  a  wet  and  dirty  condi- 
tion in  fevere  weather. 

Jn  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  more  particularly 
at  each  time  of  the  horfe's  returning  from  the  road  or 
exercife,  let  the  cracks  or  fcratches  be  walhed  fo;  a 
confuierab'e  time  with  foap  and  warm  water,  making 
a  lather  and  continuing  to  rub  them  tenderly  with  the 
fa.;-,  till  they  become  pliable,  and  perfectly  clear  from 
every  degree  of  fcurf,  or  hardnefs  at  the  edges,  and  the 
fiit'lncd  mucus,  or  oozing,  is  entirely  waflied  away; 
j-e  it  very  dry  with  a  linen  cloth,  and,  when 
perfectly  fo,  rub  in  a  luflicieot  quantity  of  camphorated 
fpermaceti  ointment :  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will 
focn  fubmit  to  this  fimple  treatment :  if,  in  fome  days 
uitci-  tiiis  method  has  been  adopted,  you  perceive  the 
cracks  to  be  deep,  the  difcharge  copiuus,  and  the  frnell 
fcetid  and  (linking,  you  may  naturally  conclude  there 
is  a  foulncfs  in  the  habit,  or  an  acrimony  in  the  blood, 
requiting  rectification ;  in  that  ca(e  continue  your  waih- 
ings  with  foap  and  warm  water  every  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  take  aviay  a  proportion  of  blood,  and  rub  in  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  (trong  mercurial  ointment,  inftead 
of  the  camphorated  fpennaceti,  admiuiftering  two 
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p'lrg'mg  balls  ;  and,  if  neceflary,  afterwards  a  diuretic 
ball,  every  other  morning,  for  a  fortnight.     Or, 

Boil  fenugreek-Teed  and  mr.rfhmallow-root  in  water, 
till  i:  is  ah  thick  ;:s  a  jelly;  then  \vaih  and  foak  the 
cracks  with  the  liquor  warm,  and  tie  feme  of  the  in- 
gredients that  have  been  boiled  foft  round  the  whole 
part. 

After  the  cracks  have  been  thus  d  re  fled  four  or  five 
times,  they  will  grow  foft  at  the  edges,  and  the  follow- 
ing ointment  will  then  take  e  fie  (ft  : 

Melt  over  the  fire  half  a  pound  of  yellow  bafilicon, 
and  llir  in  halt  an  ounce  ot  powdered  verdigris  ;  mix  it 
well,  and  then  let  it  cool;  fpread  this  thick  upon 
fome  leather,  and,  after  the  part  is  well  warned  and 
cleanfed,  put  it  on.  Renew  this  every  day  till  the 
cvire  is  effected. 

CRAMP,  IN  THE  LFGS  OF  SHEEP.  This  diforder 
frequently  feizes  the  fheep  in  autumn,  efpecially  fuch 
as  have  lain  under  the  drip  of  trees  ;  for  which  reafon 
fome  call  it  the  wood-evil.  Turn  the  fheep  into  an 
upland  pafture,  keep  them  warm  and  dry,  and  give  the 
following  medicine : 

Bruifea  large  quantity  of  black  horehound,  as  much 
hedge-muftard,  and  half  as  much  frefh  valerian-root. 
Boil  them  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  and  prefs  out 
the  juice  very  hard  ;  give  a  quarter  of  a  pir.t  for  a  dofe 
once  in  twelve  hours.  Rub  the  legs  with  hot  vinegar, 
and  drive  the  fheep  gently  about,  for  fome  motion  will 
afiilt  the  medicine  in  procuring  redrefs.  Or, 

Get  cinquefoil,  or  five- leaved  grafs,  a  handful;  boil 
it  in  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  give  half  a  pint  in  3 
morning  warm,  but  bathe  the  legs  with  the  oil  of  favin. 

The  CRAMP  AND  CONVULSIONS,  are  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  Gnews,  veins,  and  mufcles,  in  any  mem- 
ber or  part  of  the  body  of  a  horfe.  &c. 

The  figns  of  kn-  wing  it  are,  that  the  horfe  will  be 
fo  ftiff,  that  the  whole  (trength  of  a  man  is  not  able  to 
bow  him  ;  he  will  be  lame  and  well  again,  as  it  were 
in  a  moment. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  cramp  that  feizes  upon 
a  horfe's  neck  and  the  reins  of  his  back,  and  univer- 
fjlly  all  over  his  body,  which  may  have  proceeded 
either  from  a  great  cold,  or  from  the  lofs  of  blood, 
whereby  a  great  windinefs  enters  his  veins,  and  be- 
numbs the  finevvs. 

This  diilemper  alfo  may  be  known  by  his  head  and 
neck  (landing  awry,  his  ears  uprighr,  and  his  eyes  hol- 
low, his  mouth  dry  and  clung,  and  his  b^ck  will  rife 
like  a  camel's  :  which  diforders  are  to  be  cured  by  giv- 
ing him  fomewhat  to  make  him  fweut,  and  by  loading 
him  with  warm  woollen  cloths. 

CRAPAUDINE,  OR  TREAD  UPON  THE  CORONET, 
is  an  imperfection  in  a  horfe's  foot,  being  an  ulcer  on 
the  coronet,  from  whence  iii'ues  a  fi  thy  matter,  which 
by  its  fharpnefs  dries  up  the  horn  beneath  the  part 
where  the  tread  is  made,  and  forms  a  kind  of  groove, 
or  hollow,  down  to  the  very  (hoe. 

CRATCHES.  A  fwelling  harks  r.re  liable  to,  on 
the  pattern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  fometimes  under 
the  hoof;  (Vr  which  reafon  it  is  difUnguiflied  into  the 
finewy  cratches,  which  affe&  the  finew,  and  thofe  up- 
on the  cronet,  called  quitterbones. 

CRAW, 
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CR  AW,  OR  CRCK1  or  BIRDS,  the  fame  as  Ingluves. 

••.vks,  almod  the  fame  as 
the  /  ion  ol"  ill  diet, 

cat. 

\V-11 'II.     commonly    pronounced   craw-fifh, 
bur  properly  l|vJ!ril  rrevift  :-  "tit  :m-wa!cr  lobftcr  j 

from  tliL-  I-'iv  tifies  both  a  cray- 

fifh  and  lobtlcr.  This  is  a  river  (hell-fiih,  well  known, 
almoil  exactly  refembling  a  lobfler  in  (hape,  but  much 
Irf*  ;  of  a  dufkr  I.-  en  living,  but  boiled  is  of  a 

deeper  red  tha-.i  the  lubller,  and  is  a  very  delicious  and 
nooriflung  t. 

1":  cray-fim,  or  crevifle*,  are 
readily  taken  w:'.h  the  following  fort  of  net,  and  other 
inftruments  rcprefemed  in  the  figure,  Plate  IV. 
Fig- 8. 

Provide  four  or  five  fmall  nets  about  a  foot  fquare, 
tie  them  to  a  round  withy  hoop,  or  the  like,  at  you  fee 
marked  in  the  figure  C,  D,  t'. ;  procure  alfo  as  many 
(tavc*  as  A,  U,  each  of  them  five  or  fix  feet  long, 
with  three  forks  at  the  em),  to  which  fatten  the  J. 
at  three  equ.il  dillanccs,  in  1'uch  manner  that  when  you 
lay  the  net  flit  on  rhe  ground,  tj,e  ^-^  aM^  ftanj  un. 
right  on  the  three  for- 

Provide,  alfo  a  lio/cn  rod»  or  (licks,  in  le:igth  five  or 
fix  feet,  cleft  at  the  fmall  end  mark  figure  f, 

wherein  you  may  place  fome  flunneo  it* of 

chicken*,  or  the  like;  having  baited  the  "  ut, 

and  where  you  f:ndany  hkcly  hole  in  the  water,  there 
leave  it,  and  fo  alter  this  manner  lay  the  red  in  the 
molt  likely  place*,  and  walk  in  and  out  riding  the 
Hicks  ;  w  ;x:rcrive  any  fixed  10  the  baits,  gently 

•ore  the  bai:cd  end  towards  the  middle  of  the  water, 
and  doubt  not  that  cray-fifh  will  keep  their  hold  ; 
when  that  i*  done,  put  your  net  jud  under  the  bait, 
and  fofrly  lift  up  the  bait,  and  at  loon  as  the  era;, -r'lh 
feel  thr  air,  they  let  go  their  hole,  and  fall  into  the  net. 
k  A  fine,  line  and  even 

-fpun   packthread,  which  is  fattened 
»  to  a  hawk's  learn,  when   the   is  (ml 

CHEAT,  is  an  ufher  to  a  riding  matter,  or  gentle- 
>.i d  in  the  .ic.i.lcmy,  with  intent  to  make  himfclf 
capab!--  of  teaching  the  art  c: 

,  is  a  cr.itch  or  chap  in  a  horfc's  leg*, 
i  by  thefpungesofthe  (hoc  of  the  hinder  feet  ei 
ing  ar,,l  linking  ugainfl  the  other  hinder  foot. 

Derates  into  an  ulcer. 

CR:  i  ,  (anunv  )  a  horfe  i*  < 

have  crcfcenrs,  when  the  point,  or  that  t. .. 

:,  which   is  nv 

down,  and   preflci  tlie  foi«r  out".  Idle 

•  ,e  ho«f,  above  the  toe,  (brinks  and  becomes  fi 
•iwnefsbcneati  ;h  thofr  i 

s  be  really  the   bone  of  the  little   loo;,  w;.ich  ha* 
left  '    fallen  downwards,  fo  as  the  i: 

part  of  the  foot,  that  is  the  fole  and  the  toe,  appears 
•'  above  I).- 

V,  is  an  imperl'rclion  or  infirmity 
'•<:,  when  the  u^per  part  of  t 

his  mar.c  grows,  called  ihc  creft,  hangs  either  on   the 
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one  fide  or  the  other,  not  (landing  upright  as  it  ought 
to  do. 

This  proceeds  for  the  mod  part  from  poverty,  caufed 
by  ill  keeping,  and  efpecially  whe:i  a  fat  horfe  falls 

liiilditjly  upon  any  rnwnrd  ll«k; 

The  remedy  is  as  follovs  :  firft  raiic  it  up  with  your 

hand,  and  place  it  a*  it  ought  to  (land  :  then  iet  ,i  per- 

lon  iiandin^  on  tn.-  fid.-  the  crcit  1 1.      •  1  up 

the  ctcft  with  one  hand,  and  thru'l  o-it  tiie  bottom  of 

a  the  other,  fo  that  it  may  llau.i  tfjiright. 
This  being  ilniie,  draw  a  hot  iron,  broad  on  th<r 
,  on  that  ll'l'.-  through  the  (kin,  (Driving  his  neck 
lirll  on  the  bottom  of  the  crelt,  then  in  tli?  midll  of  it, 
and  laHly  M  the  fefting  on  of  the  hair)  and  no  deeper 
than  on  the  other  fide,  from  whence  th  •  crelt  t  ills  : 
then  gnth--r'  up  the  (kin  with  yotti'  hind,  and  apply 
two  plaillers  of  fhoemakcr's  wax,  laid  <  :\c  againft  il'.e 
other  at  theedpeof  the  wound  and  with  fmooth  fplint* 
llay  the  (kin,  that  it  may  ihrink  neither  upward  nor 
downward. 

Then  clip  away  all  the  fpare  (Vin,  which  you  had 
gathered  with  your  hand,  with  a  (harp  pair  of  fcifl'.irs, 
and  ditch  the  (kin  together  in  divers  places  with  a  nre- 
dle-full  of  filk,  and  ititch  the  edges  of  the  plaillcr  alfo 
to  prevent  it  from  breaking. 

lad  of  all  anoint  the  (ore  with  turpentine,  ho- 
ney, and  wax  melted  together,  and  the  places,  w' 
you  draw  with  the   hot   iron,  with  a   piece  of  grcai'e, 
made  warm,  and    thus  do  twice   every   d  iv   till  it  be 
whole. 

liut  you  mull  be  fure  to  take  care  that  yonr  fpltnts 
ihrink  not  :  though  after  all  the  bell  cure  for  this 
malady  is  to  let  the  hnrfe  blood,  and  to  keep  hkn  very 
well  :  for  the  ftrcngth  and  fatnefs  will  raile  the  creft 
again. 

-MANGlNfclSS,  IN  HOKMIS:  the  cure. 
Take  of  hog's  lard,  a  pound  v  verdigris,  four  ounces ; 
flour  of  bnmflone,  four  ounces ;  add  to  thefe  a  pi 
very  fait  beef  broth,  ..iul  diilolrc  what  is  to  be  difiblvcd 
therein:  then,  af-cv  y^u  have  rubl>cd  oft" the  fcabs  r.iu! 
fcurf  :i,i  r!  .  .•  hired,  wa(h  the  place  afflicted  thcrew. 
as  hot  as  may  well  be  endured,  for  a  week  together  ;  and 
after  rl.jt  lay  thereon  a  cloth  dipped  in  green  ointm 
lliis  will  alfo  hinder  the  hair  from   falling    otV;   efpe- 
cially t'.e  f>  n- 

denotes  a  chop,  cliff,  or  chink 
,,    IN    HORSES,     ir.    raihcr   a    habit 

v  i;  is  a  \rrv 
id  be  prcrevtrd  ir  n.  iTiolc.    Young  1 

linliit,  and  it  is  of: 

by  c  ;:igoftrcth,  and  from  licit, 

fed  "  !:ungry.     'I  he  b.u! 

,vay  iheir  ticih,  fpiMing  their  c<  rn,  and  i'urk- 
ing  in  the  air  in  fuch  quantities  as  will  often  f>\\^  them 
the  cholic  or  cri?es. 

ell   mctho.t   is  ro»jut  a  little  draw  into  his 
^cr  to  pr<  • .  and  ro  abridge  his  al- 

v.  by  a  wall  where 

there  is  no  manner,  ar.d  lay  his  hay  on  the  ground,  and 
give  him    hi*  cits  in  a  bag  ;  if  tins  pi.i,  ;icc  is  purfued, 
.ny  length  of  time,  it  will  eiFeciuaHy  cure  him  of 
this  very  pernicious  habit. 

CRICK, 
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CRICK,  is  when  a  horfe  cannot  turn  his  neck  any 
manner  of  way,  but  holds  it  fore-right,  infomuch  that 
he  cannot  take  his  meat  from  the  ground  without  great 
pain.  The  cure  is  t->  thrutl  a  fliarp  hot  iron  through 
the  flefli  of  the  neck  in  leveral  places,  at  three  inches 
didance,  and  rowel  all  of  them  with  horfe-hairs,  flax, 
or  hemp,  anointing  the  rowels  with  hog's  greafe. 

CRINE  I  S,    -i  (with  Falconers)  fmall  black  feathers 

CRIMTES,  J  in  hawks,  like  hairs  about  the  fore. 

CROA  TS,  OR  CRAVATS,  are  horfes  brought  from 
Croatia,  inHungary,  which  for  the  mod  part  beat,upon 
the  hand,  and  bear  up  to  the  wind:  that  is,  bear  their 
necks  high,  and  thrud  out  their  nofes,  fhaking  their 
heads. 

The  croats  are  fubject  to  be  hollow,  or  fhell- 
tootlied. 

CROTCHES,  (with  Hunters)  the  little  buds  that 
grow  about  the  top  of  a  deer  or  hart's  horns. 

CROP,  OR  CRAW  OF  BIRDS.     See  INGLUVES. 

CROTELS,        "I  (with  Hunters)    the    ordure   or 

CROTENING,  /  dung  of  a  hare. 

CROUP  OF  A  HORSE,  ought  to  be  lar»e  and  round, 
fo  that  the  tops  of  the  two  haunch  bones  be  not  in  view 
of  each  other,  the  greater  cliltance  between  thefe  two 
bones  the  better;  but  yet  it  is  an  imperfection,  if 
they  be  too  high,  which  is  called  horn  hipped,  though 
the  blemifli  will  in  a  great  meafure  difappear,  if  he  can 
be  made  fat  and  lufty. 

The  croup  fhould  have  its  compnfs  from  the  Haunch 
bone,  to  the  very  dock,  or  onfet  of  the  taif,  and  fhould 
be  divided  in  two  by  a  channel  or  hollow  all  along  to 
the  very  dock. 

A  racking  CROUP  is  when  a  horfe's  fore  quarters 
go  right,  but  his  croup  in  walking  fwings  from  fide  to 
lide  ;  when  fuch  a  horfe  trots,  one  of  the  haunch 
bones  will  fall,  and  the  other  fife,  like  the  beam  of  a 
balance,  which  is  a  fign  that  he  is  not  very  vigorous. 

CROUPADE,  (with  Horfemen)  is  a  leap  in  which 
the  horfe  pulls  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  drew  diem  up 
to  his  belly. 

Croupades  differ  from  caprioles  and  balotades,  in 
this,  that  in  croupades  the  horfe  does  not  jerk,  as  he 
does  in  .caprioles  aud  balotades. 

CROW  NET,  is  an  invention  for  catching  wild 
fowl  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  which  may  be  ufed  in 
the  day-time;  this  net  is  made  of  double  thread,  or 
fine  packthread  •,  the  melhes  fliouiJ  be  two  inches  wide, 
the  length  about  ten  y;m!s,  and  the  depth  three.  It 
mull  be  verged  on  the  fide  with  good  strong  cord,  and 
itretched  out  in  length  very  ftiff,  upon  long  poles  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe. 

When  you  are  come  to  the  place  where  you  would 
fpread  your  net,  open  it  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full 
length  and  breadth  ;  then  fallen  the  lower  end  of  the 
net  all  along  the  ground,  fo  as  only  to  move  it  up  and 
clown  ;  the  upper  end  oi  the  net  n-.uft  ftand  extended 
on  the  tang  cord  ;  the  further  end  thereof  being  flaked 
firft  to  the  earth  by  a  ftrong  cord  about  five  yards  di- 
ftant  from  the  net :  place  this  cord  in  an  even  line 
with  the  lower  edge  of  ti;e  net:  the  other  end  of  the 
cord  muit  be  at  lead  twenty-five  yards,  to  reach  unto 
fome  natural  or  artificial  flielter,  by  the  means  of  which 


you  may  lie  concealed   from  the  fowl,  otherwife  you 
cannot  cxpcft  any  good  fuccefs. 

The  net  mull  be  placed  in  fuch  exa£r.  order  that  it 
m?y  give  way  to  play  on  the  fowl,  upon  the  leaft 
pul!  of  the  cord,  which  mud  be  done  fmartly,  left  the 
fowl  fhould  prove  too  quick  for  you. 

lii  ()  ce  may  be  ufed  for  pigeons,  crows,  or  the 
like  birds,  in  the  corn-fields  newly  fown,  as  alfo  in 
ftubble-fields,  provided  the  dubble  do  conceal  the  net 
from  the  fowl. 

It  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  fmall  birds  at  barn  doors  ; 
but  then  you  muil  lay  for  them  fome  train  of  corn 
and  chaff  to  entice  them  to  the  net,  lying  concealed. 

This  rrownet  may  alfo  be  fpread  to  great  advantage 
and  pleafure  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  where  you 
know  their  haunts  are,  at  which  time  in  hard  weather 
fowls  are  wont  to  fly  in  great  (locks,  to  and  from  the 
land,  with  and  againd  the  wind,  and  then  they  fly  clofe 
to  the  ground  in  open  countries  and  low  lands,  which 
generally  are  not  full  of  inclofures  and  when  they  are 
within  reach  of  your  net,  let  go  and  it  will  rife  over 
them,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  ground  with  a  fmart 
blow. 

CROWNED  ;  a  horfe  is  fdid  to  be  crowned,  whefc, 
by  a  fall  or  other  accident,  he  is  fo  hurt  or  wounded 
in  the  knee,  that  the  hair  fheds  and  falls  off  without 
growing  again. 

CROWNED  TOP,  or  TOPS,  (with  Hunters)  are 
the  fird  head  of  a  deer,  fo  called  becaufe  the  croches 
are  ra-fed  in  form  of  a  crown. 

CROWN  SCAB  IN  HORSES,  a  white  or  'mealy 
fcurf,  caufed  by  a  burnt,  yellow  and  malignant  matter 
that  breaks  forth  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  where  it 
flicks  to  the  fkin  and  makes  it  frizzled  and  ftare,  and 
at  lad  fcalds  it  quits  oft".  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  : 

1.  The  dry  crown  fcab,  that  is  without  moidure. 

2.  The  moid  one,  which  is  fo  by  reafon  of  a  ftinking 
water  ifi'uing  out  of  the  pores,  and  communicating  its 
dench  and  moidure  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 

It  appears  on  the  coronet,  and  often  all  over  the  pa- 
dern  to  the  joint,  the  part  being  much  f welled,  and 
vill  run  up  almoft  to  the  knee  if  not  timely  prevented. 

The  cure  may  be  effecled  by  taking  two  ounces  of 
Brazil  tobacco  cut  fmall,  or  at  lead  dripped  from  the 
iiiilks,  and  infufe  it  for  twelve  hours  in  half  a  yunt  of 
drong  fpirit  of  wine,  dirring  it  everv  hour,  that  the 
fpirit  of  wine  may  penetrate  the  fubdante  of  the  to- 
bacco, and  extratt  all  its  tinclure. 

Chafe  the  fcab  with  tnis  without  taking  off  the  (kin, 
and  afterwards  rub  it  very  hard  with  a  handful  <>f  to- 
bacco, repeating  this  once  a  day  til!  it  is  "-el!.  Or  you 
may  let  the  part  be  drefled  with  a  composition  of  equal 
parts  of  marfn  mallow  ointment  and  baiiiicon  fpread 
on  tow,  and  applied  all  round  the  coronet.  '\t  the 
fame  time  a  dofe  or  two  of  phyiic  fhouid  be  given,  and 
afterwards  the  iim"c;.c  balls  mentioned  in  a  following 
article  on  die  greafe.  The  common  pra£hce  is,  to 
walh  the  pans  with  a  vitriol  water;  but  the  above  is 
much  fitter  mid  more  expeditious. 

CRUPi  EK,  the  buttocks  of  a  horfe,  the  rump  :  alfo 
a  roll  oi  leather  put  under  a  hovfe'stail,  and  drawn  up 
by  the  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind'the  faddle,  to  as  to 

keep 
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keep  Mm  fr:m  c.:,"li:ig  the  f.uidl;  forwards  on  his 
i 

CRLVPCR  BL-CKLFS,  arc  I.irpe  fquare  buckles  fix- 
ed to  the  f.idule-tr.  •  :vr,  each 

or  two  to  niaki*  it  dr;i  • 

,  a  yrmi.^be-.'.r,  or  .  Hun- 

,  a  fox  and  a  marternof  the  tir.r  year  arc  -..-.•  called 

m  ox  or  ^  fometimcs 

their  cud  by  chance,  ami  fometimes  by  po\ 
a:iii  fic^ni-f,;  and  if  fo,  they  will  mourn. 

Take  four  leaven  <  ,  !  aiul  fait,  and  beat  it  in 

a  mart.ir  with  m an's  urine  ?nd  barm  ;  make  a  large  ball 
or  two  of  it,  put  them  down  the  throat  of  the  beads, 
ai:d  thev  will  do  v 

AIT  :' another  bead,  blend  it 

four  leaven  and  f»lt,  pound  them 

in  a  nior  i:  to  the 

certain. 

If  crampci!,  rub  :  1  thighs,  with  fait 

.1.     Sec  i 

,  to  reflore : 

Mix  powder  of  alu.n  with  clay,  rtcen  it  in  the  urine 

of  a  man  all  mgli  ,  .c  it  out  and  make  it  up  in 

pellets,    dry  shcin  in  a  firc-fhovel   or  oven,    and 

^oat  fix  or  fcvcn  times, 
at  .'  me  after  thrni  a  fpooti- 

.  be  rcfloi 

CULVKR,    an    old  v.  .-.•on    or    dove, 

whence  cr 

CURB,    -  ;  on  made  fall  to  the  upper  part 

of  the  branches  of  the  bridle,  in  a  hole,  called  the  eye, 
and  rur.  !  of  a  ho: 

CURB  u  BRIDLE  contifls  of  the  fol- 

low) 

•he  eye  of  the  branch. 
2  -,$. 

3.    -  Large  curlw,  provided 

they  are  round,  arc  always  the  :  ;!e. 

But  care  muft  be   taken   tlut    it  rcil   in   it?   proper 

place  a  little  above  the  beard,  other  win.  the  bitt-mouth 

will  not  hare  the  cfTeil  that  may  be  expo  .  it. 

To  f;  p  upon  the  C  n  the 

g  one  of  the  mails,  or  s.   like  joints  of  the 

from  a  fpavin,  in- 

afmuch  as  the  fpavin  rifcs  among  the  bon-  :orc- 

par                         .md  the  curb  nfcth  on  •  part, 

aiui  forms  a  large  tumour  <•  •  linul  leg, 
and  often  ex:  ow  thch- 

roni    har 

-   blows;    and  is  atUiul.'d  with  :  ,  ain, 

or  three  times  generally  c  (Feels  a  curt- ; 
bu:  Is,  and  the  curb  i,  obligate,  firing  is  the 

.'  be  done  with  a  thin  iron,  mak- 
ing a  line  down  the  mi  i  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; 
.•;  a  mild  bliftering-plaillcr,  and  this 

Hun. E,  i.  e.  to  dock  him,  or  cut 
off  his  uil. 

CurUilinf  was  not  ufctl  la  any  nation  fo  much  as 


till  lately  in  E'l/l.iiiJ,  by  reafon  of  the  great  rumge, 
and  heavy  burthens  our  horfes  are  continually  em- 
^d  in  carrying  or  drawing;  the  Englifli  .\erc 
itrongly  opinionated,  that  the  taking  off"  thcfe  joints, 
mi'ie  ihc  horle  s  chine  or  back  much  rtronger,  and 
more  able  to  fupport  a  burden  •,  but  it  is  not  now  fo 
much  praclifcd  as  it  was. 

•anncr  of  performing  the  operation  is,  firft  to 
feel  with  your  finder  and  thuina,  till  you  have  found 
the  third  joint  from  the  fetting  on  of  the  horfe's  tail, 
then  raifc  up  all  the  hair,  and  turn  it  backwards ; 
then  taking  a  very  fmall  con!,  and  wrapping  it  about 
that  joint,  and  pulling  it  as  tight  as  poflible  it  can, 
which  you  muft  do  three  or  four  times  about  the  tail 
with  all  poiliblc  tightneli,  and  make  faft  the  ends  of 
the  cord;  after  which  take  a  piece  of  wood,  with  the 
end  fmooth  and  even,  of  the  juft  height  with  the  ftnint 
of  the  horfc%  tail,  and  fet  it  between  the  horfe's  hinder 
nig  firft  trammelled  all  his  four  legs,  fo  that 
(!ir,  lay  his  tail  upon  the  wood,  taking 
a  very  (harp  (trong  knife  made  for  that  purpofr,  fct  the 
edge  thereof  as  near  as  you  can  guefs  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  joint,  then  with  a  large  fmith's  hammer  (ink- 
ing upon  the  back  of  the  knife,  cut  the  tail  olT. 

If  you  fee  any  blood  iffue,  you  may  know  that  the 
cord  is  not  flrai^ht  enough,  and  therefore  fhould  be 
drawn  rtraightcrj  but  if  n-«  blood  follow,  then  it  is  well 
bou: 

n  you  have  done  this,. take  a  red  hot  burning 
iron,  ma.lc  of  a   round  form,  of  the   full  dbmpai 
flelh  of  the  horfc's  tail,  that  the  bone  thereof  may  not 
.rough  ihc  hole  ;  with  this  fear  the  flcfh,  till  it  be 
..d  in  the  fearing  you  will  clearly  fee  the 
end  of  the  vein  ilart  out  like  pap  heads;  but  you  mult 
continue  feating,  t.ll  you  fee  all  that  was  moiil,  to  be 
fmooth,  i        ,  -hat  the  blood  cannot  break 

through  the  burning  ;  then  you  may  unloofe  the  cord, 
and  after  two  or  three  ilay>,  : 

begin  to  rot,  do  not  fail  to  anoint  it  with  frelh  butter, 
or  hog's  grcafc  and  turpentine  till  it  be  healed. 

<-  cut  or  geld  a  horfe,  is  to  render  him 

impotent,  afrcr  which  he  is  called  a  gelding,  by  way 
of  tiiitinction  from  a  ili>nc-horfc.    ' 

.nmonly  your  ,  (i.  c.  your  (Irong,  thick- 

bodied  Dutch  horfes)  are  (lonc-horfcs,  and  not  gcld- 

»"g»-        a 

1  Re  belt  way  to  cure  a  horfe  biting  and  kicking,  is 
to  p 

l'>t  ,   OR  CUT  THE  Voi.T,    is  to 

change  the  hand  when  a  horfe  works  uj-on  volts  ol 
tread,  fo  th.%:   dividing   the  volt  in  two,  he  turns  and 
parts  upon  a  right  line  to  recommence  another  volt. 
Intl..  i£e  the  riding-mailers  are  wont 

^  round. 

Cl  :<FERING,    is  when  the 

feet  of  a  horfe  interfere,  or  with  the  (hoe  one  hoof  beat* 

off  the  (kin  from   the  pattern  joint  of  another   foot. 

.  is  occafioned  by  bad  (hoeing,  wcarincfs,  weak- 

,  or    not   knowing  bow  to  go,  whereby  the  feet 

entangle. 

DACK 
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D;'.        1  ncurxT/-.    1  Thefe  two  fifoes,  as  alfo 
D  A  R  !•   J  *  ^  >  /  a  roach,  are  much  of  the 

id,  both  in  manner  of  feeding,  cunning  and 
•,  and  commonly  in  fixe. 

iiaimts  of  Hace  are  gravelly,  fandy,  and  clayey 

;  deep  holes  thatr.n:  (haded  ;   water-lily  leaves, 

uiiJer  the-  foam  raufcd  by  an  eddy  ;  in  hot  weather 

:\if.  to  be  found  on  the  ihallow,  nnd  are  then  bed 

'i  wit'i  ;:n  artificial  tly,  gratshoppers,  or  gentles,  as 

lfte»  dirrt 

fpawn  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  are 
i;i  feafon  about  three  weeks  after;    they  are   not  very 
1  till  a  In. ut  Mi'rlueivr.as,  and  are  beft  in  February. 
Baits  for  dace,  other  than  thofe  mentioned  by  Wal- 
ton,   are   the  oak-worm,  red-worm,  brandling,  gilt- 
.  ami  indeed  any  worm  bred  on  trees  or  buflu's,  that 
>t  too  big  for  his  mouth:  almoft  all  kinds  of  flies 
caterpillars. 

Though  dace  are  as  often  caught  with  a  float  as 
h,  yet  they  are  not  fo  properly  float  iifli ;  for  they 
ate  to  be  taken  with  an  artificial  gnat,  or  ant- fly,  or  in- 
deed almofl  any  other  fmall  fly  in  its  feafon  :  but  in  the 
Thamc?,  above  Richmond,  tho  large'l  are  caught  with 
a  ua'nral  green  dun  grafshopper,  and  fometimes  with 
gemk-s ;  with  both  which  you  are  to  filri,  as  with  an 
artificial  fly  ;  t!u:y  are  not  to  he  come  a  t  till  about  Sep- 
tember, when  t:.e  weeds  begin  to  rot  ;  but  when  you 
have  found  where  they  lie,  which  in  a  warm  day  is 
generally  on  the  (hallow,  'tis  incredible  what  havock 
you  n.ay  make  :  pinch  off  the  firfl  joint  of  the  grafs- 
hopper's  legs,  put  the  point  of  the  hook  in  at  the  head, 
and  bring  it  out  at  the  tail;  and  in  this  way  of  fifhing 
you  will  ca'ch  chub,  efpecially  if  you  throw  under  the 
boughs. 

But  this  can  be  done  only  in  a  boat,  for  the  manage- 
ment whereof  be  provided  with  a  ftaff,  and  a  heavy 
Hone  fattened  to  a  ftrong  rope  of  four  or  five  yards  in 
length  ;  fallen  the  rope  to  the  head  of  the  boat,  which 
whether  it  be  a  punt  or  a  wherry,  is  equally  fit  for  this 
purpofe,  and  fo  drive  down  with  the  ftream:  when  you 
come  to  a  (hallow,  or  other  places  where  the  fifh  are 
likely  to  lie,  drop  the  (lone,  and,  Handing  in  the  Hern, 
throw  right  down. the  ftream,  and  a  little  to  the  right 
niul  is-ft:  after  trying  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
place,  \\ith  the  (laff  pufh  the  boat  about  five  yards 
.down,  ;,..ii  fo  throw  again.  Ufe  a  common  fly  line 
about  ten  yards  long,  with  a  Itrong  (ingle  hair  next  the 

true,  there  is  iefs  certainty  of  catching  in  this 
.  with  a  float  and  ground  bait;    but   to  thofe 
who  live  near  the  banks  of  that    delightful   river,  be- 
'•"mdfor  and  lileworth,  and  who  can  take  ad- 
i  dill,   warm,  gloomy  day;  to  fuch  it  will 
iri  much  more  diverfion  than  the  ordinary  inartifi- 
cial method  of  fiftiing  in  the  deeps  for  roach  and  dace. 
In  hthing  at  bottom   for    roach   and  dace,  ufe   for 
ground-bait,  bread  foaked  about  an  hour  in  water,  and 
.m  equal    quantity    of  bran ;    k'ncad  them  to   a  tough 
.ice,  and  make  them  up  into  balls,  with  a  fmall 
pebbic  in  the  middl-,  and  throw  thefe  balls  in,  other- 
wife  they  will  draw  the  fifli  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
line. 


Fifh  for  roach  within  fix,  and  for  dace  within  three 
inches  near  the  bottom. 

They  will  bite  at  any  fly,  but  efpecially  at  the  ft  one 
caddis  fly,  or  May  fly,  the  hirer  end  of  April,  and  mod 
part  of  May:  it  is  ?.u  OCL-:  at  top  of 

the  water:  of  which  you  nv.iy  gpther  great  quantities 
from  the  reeds  "in,!  fcdgr,  by  the  water  fide  :  or  from 
hawthorn  bufhes,  ti.at  grow  near  the  bank  of  a  (hallow 
gravel  ftream,  upon  which  they  gr<-a:!v  delight  to  hang; 
and  a!fo  at  ant-flies,  of  which  the  blackcft  are  the  • 
found  in  mole-hills,  June, July,  Auguft,  and  Hcptembci ; 
which  you  may  prefcrve  for  your  ufe,  by  putting  them 
alive  into  a  ghfs  bottle,  having  firft  put  inu<  it  fome  of 
the  moift  e;irth  from  whence  you  gathered  thern,  with 
fome  of  the  roots  of  the  grafs  of  the  faid  hillocks,  and 
laying  a  clod  of  earth  over  die  bottte  :  but  if  you  would 
preferve  them  above  a  month,  put  them  into  a  large 
runnet,  which  has  been  firll  vailed  with  water  and 
honey  on  the  infills,  nnd  then  you  may  preferve  them 
three  months:  but  the  beft  time  to  make  ufe  of  them, 
is  when  they  (warm,  which  is  gener.illy  about 
the  latter  end  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  Au- 
guft. 

This  fort  of  fifh,  in  a  warm  day,  rarely  refufes  a  fly 
at  the  top  of  the  warer  ;  but  remember  when  you 
fifh  under  water  for  him,  it  is  beft  to  be  within  a 
handful,  or  fometimes  more,  of  the  ground. 

But  if  you  would  find  dace  or  dare  in  winter,  then, 
about  All-hallow-tide,  wherever  you  fee  heaths,  or 
fandy  grounds  ploughing  up,  follow  the  plough,  and 
you  will  find  a  white  worm,  with  a  red  head,  as  big 
as  the  top  of  a  man's  little  finger,  very  foft;  that  is 
nothing  but  the  fpawn  of  a  beetle  ;  gather  thefe,  and 
put  them  into  a  veflel,  with  fome  of  the  earth  from 
whence  they  were  taken,  and  you  may  keep  thein  all 
the  winter  for  an  excellent  bait. 

DAPPLE-BLACK,  is  a  black  horfe,  that  in  his 
black  fkin  or  hair  has  fpots  and  marks  which  are 
yet  blacker,  and  more  fhining,  than  the  reft  of  the 
Ikin. 

When  bay  horfes  have  marks  of  a  dark  bay,  we  call 
them  dapple  bays. 

DAY-NET.  A  net  generally  ufed  for  taking  fuch 
fmall  birds  as  play  in  the  air,  and  will  (loop  either  to 
PreY»  g'g»  or  'h6  like  ;  as  larks,  linnets,  buntings,  &c. 
The  time  of  the  year  forufing  this  net,  is  from  Augufl 
to  November;  and  the  beft  time  is  very  early  in  the 
morning  :  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  milder  the 
air,  and  the  brighter  the  fun  is,  the  better  will  be  the 
(port  and  of  longer  continuance.  The  place  where 
this  net  fhould  be  laid,  ought  to  be  plain  champagne, 
either  on  (h>;rt  ftubbles,  green  lays,  or  flat  meadows, 
near  corn  fields,  and  fomewhat  remote  from  towns  and 
villages  :  you  mud  be  fure  to  let  your  net  lie  clofe  to 
the  ground,  that  the  birds  creep  not  out  and  make  their 
efcape. 

The  fafhion  of  this  net  isdefcribed  in  Plate  V.  Fig.  r. 
I:  is  made  of  a  fine  packthread,  with  a  fmall  mofh,  not 
excot-(iii,_-  half  an  inch  fquare  :  it  muft  be  three  fathom 
,  ;m.<  but  one  broad  ;  the  fliapc-  is  like  the  crow  net, 
and  it   null  be  verged  about  after  the  i'mie   manner, 
with  a  fmall  but  (Irong  cord,  and  the    two    ends   ex- 
tended 


DAY 
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tended  upon  two  fmall,  long  poles,  fuitablc  to  the 
breadth  of  the  net,  with  four  ftakw-i,  tail-firings,  and 

-lines. 

This  net  is  compofed   of  two,  which  mufl    be  ex- 
actly alike  ;  and  arc  to  be  laid  oppofite  to  each  oilier, 
and     clofe,    that    when    they    arc     <lrj«n 
and  pulled  over,  the  fides  muft  meet  and  touch  tach 
otl 

mutt  flake  this  net  down   with   fir 
very  Itiii'on  their  lines,  lo  that  you  may  with  a  nimble 

hem  to  and   fro  at  pleafurr;  then  t. 
-    drawing-cord*,  or    :  which    there 

at  leaft,  and   each   (wo  yards  I 
r   end    <  •  ivcs  :  and    fo 

ext'  of   foci;  ,   •'.  at  with  a  lit- 

tle tlrcpgth  they  may  raife  up  the  nets,  and  caft  them 

-  net  being  thus  laid,  j>!acc  your  gigs,  or  p' 

• 

niu<  muft  be  ' 

cned  to  the  tops  '    turned   into  the 

play  to   make  a  noife  therein. 

The  .ide  of  long  goofe-fea- 

thers,  like  fhuttlc-c-.cks  and  with  . 
of  wood,  in  broad  and  ll.it  (Van-quills,  r 

round,  like  a  fmall  horp  ;  and  fo  with  longer  firing* 
faftencd  to  the  pole,  will,  with  any  finall  wind  or  air, 
more  after  fuch  manner,  that  birds  will  come  in  great 
floe'-  alxnit  tl. 

u  have  placed  your  pi  :s  tlien  place  your 
ft  a!  •  wood,  to  prick  down  in 

the  c  .n!i.  Laving  in  it  »  mortice-hole,  in  which  a  (mall, 
long  and  (lender  piece  of  wood,  about  two  feet  long,  is 
fattened,  fo  as  it  may  move  up  and  down  at  plcafure  : 
and  fallen  to  tins  longer  flick,  a  fmill  line,  void)  run- 

_•  through  a  lu>!c  in  the  afori 

ing  up  to  the  place   where  you  ar<  >u  may, 

by  *  -.e  line  up  and  h  your  right  h 

raife  up  the  longer  (lick  from  the  ground,  as  you  fee 
occafion. 

live  lark,  or  fuch  like  bird,  to  this  longer 
,    which  with   the  line  making  it  to   (tir   up  and 
down  by  your  pulling,  will  entice  the  birds  to  come  to 
your  ner. 

:  ,tale,  or  enticement,  to  drnw  on 
tliefe  bir  a  looking-glafs  ;  (fee  A  UK) 

which  is  a  round  Itakc  of  wood,  at  big  as  a  man's  arm, 
made  very  fharp  at  the  end,  to  thrult  it  info  the  ground  : 
they  make  it  very  holl-  rr,  above  five 

rs  deep;  into  which  hollow  they  place  a  three- 
•  >(  wood,  about  a  foot  long,  and  each  two 
•i  the  top  of  the  ftake,  and  go- 
ing with  .1  fi-ot  in  the  1  :  which  faid  foot  muft 
•eat  knob  at  the  top,  and   another  at  the  bot- 
tom,               i-tp  llendcrnels  between,  to  which  flender- 
nel                    o  fallen  a  fmall  packthread,  which  run- 
ninj                .  a  hole  in  the  Tide  of  the  flake,  muft  come 
up  to  the  place  where  <.               I  he  threr-fijuare  piece 
i  on  the  top  ot  the  Hake,  muft  be  of 
furh   a  true  poife  and   evenncfs,  and  the  foot  in  the 
•  :t  fo  fmooth  and  round,  that  it  may  whir!  and  turn 
round   upon  the  leatl  touch  ,  winding  the   packthread 


fo   r  ?s  about  it,  which  being  fuddenly  dr.i\v:i 

and  as  fuddenly  let  go,  will  keep  the  engine  in  a  con- 
front round  motion  :  then  fallen  with  glue,  upon  the 
iippermoft  fi.it  fijuares  of  the  three-fquare  piece,  about 
:;vull  pieces  of  looking-^Ials,  aiul  paint  all  the 
fquar-r  wood  between  them,  of  a  lirfht  a  red  ; 

vhifh  in  •  p.ion  will  j;ivc  fuch  a  refK'c- 

!  pby  about  to  adn:ir:ition  until 
re  taken. 

JV)th  :  •'  c  other  ftale,  are  to  be  placet  in  t! .;• 

.  the  two  net-:,  about  two  or  three  feet 

,-r  ;  fo  that  ii;  ••*  of  the 

:y  rot  tou.li  or  annoy  t'  -!KT 

•fore  or  after  another,  tl.e  . 
/    kept  i'i  'ul    motion,  and   the   bird  . 

i  laving  placed  your  net  in  this  man- 
ner, ;>  the  further  end 
of  yi,ur  I                           :ies  and  Hale-lines,  and  having 
r,  lay  the                   i  wing-line  acrofi  your 
:,  and  with  vour  left  pull  the  Hale-line  tofhcw  the 
birds  ;  and  when  y.-\i  perceive  them  to  play  near  and 
.  ;hcn  pull  the  net  over  with 
.  hands  with  a  .          ,  but  not  too  hilly,  motion ;  for 

it  will  be  fpo 

You  mull  always  remember  to  lay  behind  you, 
when:  you  fit,  all  the  fpare  inftrumcnts  and  imp'r- 
ments  to  be  ufv.l  ;  as  the  (lakes,  polet,  line,  pack- 
thread, k  .  ii,  and  needle,  your  bag  with  llalco, 
lUtto  knock  in  the  flakes  upon  occafion:  and, 
l.illly,  be  fure  that  (he  tirll  half  do/'-n  of  birds  fou  take, 
be  kept  alive  tor  (tales ;  for  you  muit  not  be  unprovided 

-ith  upon  any  account. 

Hiving  thus  treatCil  of  the  day  net,  (the  fame  being 
commonly  ufcd  by  all  birdmen)  i  (hall  give   the  ex- 
itinn  of  the  fcveral  paiu  by  letters,  as  exhibited, 
1'late  V.  Fig.  I. 

A,  III  .v  ,  the  bodies  of  the  main  net,  and  how  they 
ought  to  be  laid.  U,  the  tail-lines,  or  the  hin  l.-r 
lines,  flaked  to  the  ground.  C,  the  fore  lines,  il.ikcd 
alfo  to  the  ground.  1),  the  knitting-needle.  E,  the 
bird-dale.  F,  the  looking-glals  dale.  G,  tin:  line 
which  draws  the  bird-Hale.  II,  the  line  that  drawi 
the  glafs-ftalr .  I,  the  drawing  double  lines  of  the 
net  which  pulls  them  over.  K.  the  flakes  which  flake 
down  the  four  ntti'cr  points  of  the  net,  and  the  two 
tail-lines.  L,  the  it.ikcs  that  Hike  down  I'.ie  fore- 
lines.  M,  tlie  (ingle  line,  with  the  wooden  button  to 
pull  IrWftcrorer  with.  N,  the  Hake  that  Haketh  down 
the  fmgle  line,  and  where  the  man  flwuld  fit.  O, 
the  wooden  mallet.  P,  the  hatchet  :  and  Q,  the 

E'g- 

DECEIVE  ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  deceived,  upon  a 
dcmivolt  of  one  or  two  treads  :  when  working  (for  in- 
fiance)  to  t',,e  ri^ht,  and  not  having  yet  finifhed  above 
half  the  demivolt,  he  is  prcflcd  one  time  or  motion  for 
wards,  with  the  inner  legs,  and  then  i-.  put  to  a  reprize 
upon  the  left,  in  the  fame  cadence  wiih  which  he  be- 
gan ;  and  thus  be  regains  the  place  where  the  dcmi- 
volt had  been  begun  to  the  right,  and  works  to  the 
left. 

Thus  you  may  deceive  a  horfc  upon  any  hand. 

DECOY-BIRD,  a  bird  made  ufc  of  to  call  others  of 
P 
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rhe  fame  fpecies  to  them  :  they  arc  ufually  kept  in  a 
cage,  and  from  thence  decoy  birds  into  the  nets  or 
fnjres  prepared  for  thern. 

The  hen  partridge  is  tlie  bird  chiefly  made  ufe  of  in 
France  for  this  purpofe,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
balks,  or  ridges,  where  they  fpread  their  nets  to  draw 
in  the  cock  that  hears  her. 

DECOY-DUCK,  a  duck  that  flies  abroad,  and  lights 
into  company  of  wild  ones,,  and  by  being  become 
acquainted  with  them,  by  her  allurements,  fhe 
draws  them  into. the  decoy-place  where  they  become 
it  prey. 

DECOY-PONDt  a  place  made  on  purpofe,  by  the 
means  of  which  great  numbers  of  ducks,  teal,  &c. 
are  drawn  into  a  fnare  ;  and  that  by  the  fubtilty  of 
a  few  of  their  own  kind,  which,  from  the  egg, 
are  trained  up  to  come  to  hand  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

A  DECOY  is  generally  fituated  in  a  marfh,  fo  as 
to  be  furrounded  with  woods  or  reeJs,  and  if  poflible 
both,  the  better  to  keep  the  pond  quiet.  In  this  pond 
the  birds  deep  all  the  day  :  fo  foon  as  the  evening  fets 
in  the  decoy  rifes,  (as  it  is  termed,)  and  the  wild-fowl 
feed  during  the  night.  The  decoy-ducks,  which  are 
(rained  fertile  purpofe,  are  fed  with  hempfeed,  oats, 
nnd  buck-wheat.  In  working  the  hempfeed  is  thrown 
over  the  fkreens,  in  fmall  quantities,  to  allure  the  fowl 
forward  into  the  pipes,  of  which  there  are  feveral, 
leading  up  a  narrow  ditch,  that  clofes  at  laft  with  a 
funnel  net.  Over  thcfe  pipes,  which  grow  narrower 
Irom  the  firfl  entrance,  is  a  continued  arch  of  netting 
Cufpended  on  hoops  ;  along  each  pipe  are  placed  reed 
fkreens,  at  certain  intervals,  which  proteft  the  decoy- 
man  from  being  feen  till  he  chufes  to  fhew  himfelf,  or 
the  birds  are  pafled  up  the  pipe  to  which  they  are  led 
by  the  trained  birds,  who  know  the  whiftle  of  the 
decoy-man,  or  are  enticed  by  the  hempfeed.  A  dog 
is  fometimes  ufed,  who  plays  up  and  down  between 
the  fkreens.  The  fowl  roufed  by  this  new  objccT.  ad- 
vance towards  it,  while  the  dog  is  ftili  playing  nearer 
to  the  entrance  of  the  pipes,  till  at  lail  the  decoy-man 
appears  from  behind  the  fkreens;  and  the  wild-fowl 
not  daring  to  pafs  by  him,  and  unable  to  efcape  up- 
wards on  account  of  the  nets  on  the  hoops,  prefs  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  the  funnel-net,  which  terminates 
on  th«  land,  where  a  perfon  (lands  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  breaks  their  necks.  The  trained  birds  pafs 
back  by  the  decoy-man  into  the  pond  again.  A  decoy 
in  feme  fc.,h>ns  is  very  lucrative  :  in  1795,  the  Tilling- 
ham  decoy  in  Lflex  netted,  after  every  expenfe,  tip'- 
v. -arils  of  tijht  hundred  pounds;  and  in  1799,  ten 
tV.Oufand  head  of  widgeon,  teal,  and  wild- ducks  were 
caught  in  a  decoy  of  the  Rev.  Bate  Dudley,  in  Eflex. 

DEAFNESS.  The  cuftom  of  cutting  aw.iy  the 
hair  out  of  liorfes'  ears  in  order  to  make  them  look 
better,  fubjefls  them  to  cold,  and  is  frequently  the 
caufe  of  dca'fnefs  for  a  time. 

DHKR,  a  wild  beaft  of  the.foreft.  See  STAG  and 
Hfll 

DEER-HAYES,  engines,  or  large  nets,  made  of 
cords,  to  catch  deer  in. 

DEER-NEOES  IN  HOUSES.    See  NECKS. 
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DEFAULT,  nowtiniverfally  called  FAULT,  a  ferm 
rn  hunting,  when  the  hounds  have  loft  their  prey  in 
their  chafe. 

The  chief  confiderations  at  default  are,  how  long 
the  hare  has  been  on  foot,  and  how  far  the  hounds 
make  it  good  ?  If  file  has  not  been  run  half  her  time 
(as  near  as  judgment  can  be  made)  the  huntfmun  mull 
try  cxpeditioufly  a  wide  circle,  changing  his  dogs  hard 
End  quick  on  the  highways,  andfo  perfilr  in  trying  cir- 
cle within  circle,  till  he  returns  to  the  place  the  <'• 
threw  up  at.  On  the  other  hand,  if  liu  iia •,  l;.rn  d 
hard  three  parts  of  her  time,  or  is  near  dead  run,  (lie 
will  only  leap  off  a  few  rods,  and  quat,  until  one  or 
other  of  the  dogs  jumps  upon  her.  Therefore,  in  fuch 
cafe  the  hunt  fir.  an  needs  only  to  try  a  fmall  circle,  not 
nimble,  but  flow  and  fure,  with  great  caution  and  care, 
for  the  compafs  being^fo  little,  he  has  no  occafion  to 
draw  fo  hafty  about  as  if  twice  as  large. 

Take  heed  of  talking  too  loud  to  I  lie  hounds,  as 
there  are  dogs  of  fhy,  fearful  tempers,  thit  will  fcarce 
bear  fpeaking  to.  Give  me  a  dog  of  patience  and  good 
temper,  that  does  not  hunt  becaufe  it  is  his  bufinefsr 
but  loves  it  naturally;  one  with  :i  moderate  voice  ami 
clear,  that  fpeaks  to  an  old  hound  at  default,  quick, 
but  notnoify,  and  cherifhes  him  nimbly,  very  often,  and 
in  a  tone  that  enforces  life  and  courage,  and  compels 
him  to  (lop  perpetually. 

Beware  unhaunted  ground,  the  inconveniency  at- 
tending it  will  be  too  apparent ;  avoid  likcwife  the 
prevailing  fault  of  leaving  the  recovery  to  endeavour 
to  prick  ;  it  is  not  the  huntfman's  bufinels,  but 
the  company  in  the  field  ;  therefore  he  mould  not 
upon  any  account  attempt  it.  For  whilft  he  is  moping 
about,  the  dogs  throw  up,  not  one  in  twenty  has  his 
nofe  to  the  ground.  If  it'happens  to  be  a  long  dead 
default,  pay  fome  regard,  huntfmen,  to  the  tender-nofed 
babbling  dog  you  difregard  in  the  morning  ;  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  noftrils  may  be  fufceptible  of  the  fccnt  a 
long  time  later  than  a  (launcher  hound.  You  have 
faid  fuch  and  fuch  a  dog  deferves  hanging,  he  will 
open  at  nothing  at  all,  fay  you;  but  beware,  my  friend, 
if  it  is  not  the  contrary,  and  owing  to  his  fuperior  ex- 
cellence of  feenting  :  for  a  hare  that  relieved  at  twelve 
at  night,  the  tender  hound  you  condemn  will  challenge 
cheerily  next  morning,  and  in  theprefent  difheartening 
cafe,  if  he  does  but  open,  it  may  encourage  fome 
(launcher  hound  to  run  in  and  (loop;  which,  after  a 
long  tedious  default,  he  would  not  othervvife  do. 
Huntfmen  diftrefted,  to  make  their  dogs  try  and  ftoop 
(when  it  has  been  found  which  way  the  hare  "has  'baulked 
them)  have  wrung  an  old  hound's 'ears  fo  cleverly,  he 
has  roared  n~>  if  he  had  hit  upon  a  burning  fccnt, 
which  has  invited  the  pack  together,  and  given  them 
fuch  fpirits,  every  ik>g  has  (looped  and  tried  it. 

On  recovery,  judgment  may  be  made  from  the 
time  the  hare  has  run,  and  time  (be  has  quat,  how  long 
(he  may  be  likely  to  (land  ;  the  huntfman  is  never  to 
quit  the  default  whilll  day-light  and  wc.uher  permit  : 
if  the  hare  is  not  killed  or  taken  up,  there  is  no  good 
reafon  why  it  is  not  hit  off,  and  it  Ihould  be  a  Handing 
maxim,  that  it  is  ever  as  eafy  to  recover  a  loft  hare  as 
to  Hart  a  frefn  one. 
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By  a  long  quat,  after  a  moderate  hunt,  a  hare  often 
becomes  ftirT,  therefore  tHe  hunters  IhouK!  prefs  in 
upon  the  dogs,  efpcciaily  in  covert ;  many  hare*  arc 
e.it  up  by  the  hrunds  for  want  of  forming  Some  fuch 
judgment,  and  then  the  Simple  huntfimn  damns  and 

•  the  dons;  whereas  his  own  dcfert  fhou!d  be 
a  cudgel  for  I  'it-  hounds  being  entitled  to 
rve:                  ry  hunt ;  chief  reward  of   their 

;r  and  mj 

I  liere    is  another  prevailing  notion,    very  vulgar, 
rnnch  talked  of,  ami  Id's  umk-rttood,  th.it  the  long 

.->ecn  hunted,  the  weaker  the  fcent  grows.      I 
r  found  . 
allowed  to  be  hiviourot  tii- 

•vitli  add:'  rom 

iy  of  fccir  contrary  ;  whence  liiev  become, 

every   inch   they   go,  more   fenfible  of  t  •   •  ap- 

proach to  the  hare,  thnn  all  the  hunters  in  the  ;. 

d  it  be  maintained,  the   fnu-ll   does   really 
decreaSe  tiic    more  a  hare    is  prcll'cd,   what  can  it  be 
'•  o  lay  it  down  .v.  lad,  without 

.  arbitrary   detcrmitu- 
tion.      I',  it  bocauSe  UK  ,it  of  wiiul  ?    If  t!' 

•.IK,  who  maintain  houndj  hunt  the  foot, 

mutt  give  up  the  argument.     For  w!ut  reafnn  can  be 

afligncd    why  a  hare's   feet,  immedi  itely    before   her 

.  death,  <!.i  itot  leave   as  ftronp  and  equal  1.  cut    as  at 

-,  or  other  creatures,  hard  run,  perform  their 
iufpcraiion  ami  e\  ,  at  lealt  lix  ' 

in  proportion  for  once  they  otherwifc  would,  if  cool 
and  not  urged.  Now,  if  fix  expirations,  unilcr  fevere 
purfuit,  are  equal  when  a  hare  is  juft  (tarted, 

what  difference  can  there  be  i;>  the  fi- 
ll may  be  alleged,  the  fcent  i  _'er  at  the  firft, 
becaufe  \                 -4  rerurn  from  .nach,  or  that 

•  %  the  lungs  having  not  furfered  much  from 
iifion,  thcbreathes  free.  unniiig  low  to  the 

earth,  intermixes   better  with  ^c.     On  the 

other  hand,  that  a  hare  long  hunted  riri  -  tush,  -nd  of 
courfe  emits  her  breath  further  oil  from  tlic  furface, 
therefore  more  liable  to  be  fooner  Separated,  and  over- 
come by  wind  and  air. 

To  the  firft  pan  1  auf'.ver,  the  fafter  a  hare  runs,  the 
lie  (Irerchrs;  and  the    lower  (he   lies  to  the 
ground,  'he  further  t!i<-   hound*  arc  behind  ;  and  her 
breath  (though  <-xpir< 

time,  in  proponi  lance  before   the  dogs 

come  up  to  enjoy 

In  the  fecrnd  place,  the  hard-hunted  hare  makes  her 
Aretches  fho;  'i  brings  her  body  naturally  more" 

upright  and  hi^h  from  the  .  cre- 

by  is  more   liable  to  be  fooner  overcome  by  v 
weather.     IJ  .-  the  breathes  quick  in  proportion, 

and  Shortens  her  pace  in  a  fenfible  degree,  the  hounds, 
fo  much  **  I:  >  much  do  they  haden,  be* 

ing  drawn  on  by  increasing  fcent,   even  until  madam 
:iiem  at  her  keels. 

Another  reafon,  more  natural  and  eafjr  <' 
of  the   aforefaid,  why'a  hare,  towards  the  cud  of  the 
bunt,  it  often  difficult  to  be  kil  olds 


her  circuit,  flic  confines  her  works  in  a  much  fjiorrcr 

pafs,  doubles  here  and  there  over  and  over  \  fl 
redoubles,  and    tiies  all   places  for  relt  nnd  fecurity, 
making  a  great  deal  of  foiling  in  a  little  fpace,  which 
variety  of  equal  fcenl  puzzles  the  dogs  exceedingly. 

DEMI-VOLT.     See  VOLT. 

I)!  Ml.     A  vatilter  or  leaper,  who,  leading 

one  horfc  by  the  bridle,  and  riding  another,  jumped 
from  the  back  of  one  to  the  other,  as  tin:  ancient  cu" 

after  they  had  run  ffveral  courfes  or  heats.     This* 
practice  required  great  dexterity,  being  performed 
fore  the  ulc  of  cither  laddies  or  Rirrups.     The  cullom 
was  pracTifed  in  the  army,  when  neceliity  required  it  ; 
but  i  ionjj  the  Nuniidi  >ns  who  always  carrieil 

wii!i    them    fur    that   purpo'.e, 

changing  them  as  they  tired.      '1  his  practice  is  older 
than  ,  who  compares  Ajax  leaping  from  fhip  to 

fjiip,  to  a  man  vaulting  from  one  horfc  to  another. 
The  Hu  liars  have  ilill  fome  remains  of  it  ;  and  we 
now  fee  the  moll  dexterous  feats  of  this  kind,  tlj.it 
perhaps  were  ever  known  in  any  age  or  nation,  per-. 
d  by  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Allley,  Mr.  Smith, 

DFYnnr.R,  a  term   in  the  academies  applied  to 
orking  upon  volts,  makes  his  thoul- 
dersgo  too  fait  for  the  croup  to  follow;  fo  that  in 
of  going  upon  (wo  -  he  ought,  he  endeavours 

•  only  upon  one  :  which  comes  from  the  rctili.. 
he  makes  in  defending  ag.iin.ft  the  heels,  or  fo>m   tho 
fault  of  the  1.  that  it  too  haily  with  his  lumi. 

HI  ,  or  involuntary  difcharge  of  urine. 

A  diabetes  is,  when  a  horfe  piffcs  thin  and  pale 
urine,  and  that  frequently,  and  in  greater  quantity 
than  is  proportioned  to  what  he  drinks  :  if  this  difeafe 
continue-,  it  10  in  proves  fatal  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
rarely  cured  ;  for  (he  horfc  loon  lofes  his  fiefh,  his  ap- 
petite decreafe*,  his  ftrcngth  fails,  and  death  fpeedily 
enfuea.  It  may  be  noted,  that  fome  ycuug  horfes, 
when  they  are  backed,  pifs  themfelves  through  fear, 
and  pafs  a  great  quantity;  but  in  this  cafe,  gentle  ufagc 
it  all  that  is  requifite. 

If  a  cure  i<  attempted,  (which  Sometimes  is  fucceCs- 
ful  in  young  horfes)  let  the  food  be  dry,  and  fuch  as 
requires  the  leail  w.iter;  as  melhcs,  and  corn  fprinkled 
with  water:  and  what  little  hay  is  given  fhould  be  of 
the  beft-  tofT,  i  often  in  fmall  quantities,  well 

fprir  }\  water. 

Make  frelli  lime-water  three  times  a  day:  as  foon  a« 
it  clears,  and  before  it  cools,  give  a  quart  of  the  clear 
water  each  time,  .md  every  night  and  morning  give  the 
following  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bnrk,  finely  powdered,  an  ounce 
and  a  hall;  roach  alum,  half  an  ounce*,  treacle 
enough  to  make  a  ball. 

If  thcfe  do  not  Succeed,  give  a  quart  of  alum  poflet, 
three  times  a  day,  infiead  of  lime  water. 


Lime- 


of  quick-lime,  dot   is  light  and   but   lately 

burnt,  one  pound  ;  put  it  into  au  earthen  vefiel,  ait  t 

P  2  pour 
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pour  upon  it  two  gallons  of  water ;  let  them  ftand  until 
the  lime  is  fettled,  then  the  clear  water  may  be  poured 
off,  and  mud  be  kept  well  corked  in  bottles,  if  not 
immediately  ufed- 

dlum-Po/ct. 

Take  a  pint  of  milk,  and  two  drachms  of  alum 
fi:.ely  powdered;  boil  them  together,  until  the  curd  is 
well  feparateJ  ;  then  pour  off"  the  thin  liquor,  which  is 
called  whey,  or  poffet. 

Any  other  adringents,  except  alum,  fiiould  not  be 
freely  ufed ;  for  by  making  the  body  coftive,  they  in- 
creafe  the  difcbarge  by  urine. 

DIAPHRAGM.     See  PLEURA. 

DIE  F  OF  HORSES  mud  of  courfe  depend  on  the 
produce  and  circumftances  of  the  different  countries. 
The  horfe,  although  uuiverfally  a  granivorous  animal, 
yet  varies  in  a  degree,  from  the  general  rule  of  his  na- 
ture, in  fome  countries :  amonglt  the  Tartars,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
he  is  faid  to  be  fed  during  the  winter  feafon  upon  filh. 

The  natural  food  of  the  horfe  is  the  fimple  herbage 
of  the  field,  grafs,  and  on  that  alone  he  can  be  con- 
flantly  kept  in  the  higheil  (late  of  health  and  vigour,  fo 
long  as  he  (hall  not  be  required  to  labour;  and  whilft 
he  is  employed  in  labour,  grafs  in  iome  form,  either 
dried  or  green,  feems  absolutely  neceffary  to  his  main- 
tenance in  a  healthy  ftate.  Hay,  draw,  and  corn  of 
rhe  various  kinds,  have  been  from  theearlieft  times  the 
common  food  of  horfes ;  but  in  England,  and  indeed 
France  and  Germany,  during  latter  periods  especially, 
they  have  rejcfted  all  other  fpecies  of  horfe  corn,  from 
n  well-grounded  preference  in  favourof  oats  and  beans, 
the  latter  for  draught- horfes  chiefly,  or  as  fubftantial 
auxiliaries  to  the  oats  :  oats  imparting  as  ftrong  a  nou- 
rifhment  as  the  conflitution  of  the  horfe  will  properly 
bear,  are  at  the  fame  time  of  an  abfterfive  and  cleanfing 
nature,  and  are,  moreover,  the  bell  and  cheapeft  in- 
door fattening  for  almod  all  animals. 

The  fpecies  of  corn  ufually  given  to  horfes  in  many 
countries  is  barley,  and  the  bulky  provender,  draw ; 
both  which,  in  Warm  climes,  are  faid  to  be  nearly  equal 
in  nutriment  to  our  hay  and  oats.  With  us,  barley  is 
apt  to  fcour  horfes  and  make  their  dale  red  like  blood. 
\Vheat  isoften  given  to  the  horfes  of  the  great  upon  the 
continent ;  and  it  is  faid,  when  Philip  of  Spain  was  in 
this  country,  his  jennets  were  fed  upon  wheat  during 
a  time  of  fcarcity,  which  gave  umbrage  to  the  people. 

There  feems  to  exill  no  perceptible  difference  of 
quality  between  the  white  and  the  black  oat,  being 
equal  in  weight  and  thinness  of  fliell:  thofe,  and  their 
being  fhort,  plump,  and  free  from  tail,  are  their  well- 
known  criterions  of  goodnefs ;  it  is  equally  well 
known,  they  fliould  be  fome  months  old  when  ufed. 
New  beans  are  improper  for  horfts,  fwelling  in  their 
maw,  and  griping  them  in  a  very  dangerous  manner. 
The  remedy  is  to  dry  them  on  a  kiln.  Old  beans 
ihould  be  fplit,  and  given  either  with  bran  or  chaff. 
Cart-horfes  have  been  near  feven  years  fed  upon  beans, 
without  finding  any  detrimental  effeil  therefrom  ;  but 
the  horfes  laboured  exceflive  hard.  Beans  contain 


more  folid  nutriment  than  oats,  but  of  a  left  falubn- 
ous  nature. 

Grains  conflantly  ufed,  loofen  a  horfe,  and  impove- 
rifh  hjs  blood  ;  bran  fcouis  and  weakens  the  entrails  j 
both  of  them  are  goodoccafional  dietetic  alteratives. 

Carrots  are  faid  to  purify  and  fweeten  the  blood,  to 
amend  the  wind,  and  to  replenifh  after  the  walliiu>;j 
occaiioned  by  difeale,  or  inordinate  labour.  Some 
have  been  accuftomed  to  ufe  them  for  years,  in  all 
forms,  and  to  all  dcfcriptions  of  hcrfes.  They  are 
either  given  in  fpring  and  autumn,  to  high-fed  horfes, 
as  a  change  of  diet,  at  the  rate  of  one  feed  per  clay,  in 
lieu  of  a  feed  of  corn,  or  as  full  (ubfiftence  to  ethers. 
They  ought  to  be  wafhed  clean,  and,  if  large,  cut 
into  fl.it  and  fizeable  pieces.  They  are  occafionally  to 
be  purchased  in  the  London  markets,  at  a  price  fuffi- 
ciently  moderate  for  horfe  food,  perhaps  at  ten-pence 
per  bufhel.  The  quantity  for  a  feed  is  from  half  a  peck 
to  a  peck. 

The  orderly  periods  of  feeding  with  corn,  in  this 
country,  are  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  the  quantities, 
each  time  either  a  quarter,  or  half  a  peck,  with,  or 
without,  about  two  handfuls  of  beans,  according  to  the 
horfe's  flate  of  body.  Much  greater  care  than  is  com- 
mon, ought  to  be  had  to  fifting  the  oats  clean  from  dull, 
and  dung  of  mice.  Water  fhould  be  allowed  without 
fail  twice  a  day.  How  well  foever  a  horfe  may  fhift 
with  little  or  no  water,  whilft  abroad  and  feeding  upon 
fucculent  meat,  ft  is  indifpenfable  to  him  in  the  ftable; 
andoftentimes  much  mifchief  enfues  from  its  being  with- 
held :  coflivenefs,  inflammation,  gripes,  and  the  vari- 
ous confequent  morbid  derivatives  ;  perpetual  longing, 
and  the  danger  of  excefs  upon  every  opportunity. 

The  well-known  ufe  of  hay  is  to  dilate  the  body  of 
the  horfe,  to  fatisfy  his  appetite  with  bulk  and  quantity, 
as  corn  does  with  compail  and  folid  nutriment.  Eng- 
lifh  hay,  the  bed  in  the  world,  it  is  true,  contains 
great  nourifhment,  and  will  keep  a  horfe,  and  even 
fit  him  ;  but  he  is  unable  to  labour  upon  hay  alone, 
and  Bracken  obferves,  that  it  injures  the  fight  of 
horfes  to  keep  them  fo,  in  particular  if.  fuddenly  taken 
from  good  keep  and  full  feeding.  Hard  upland  hay  is 
the  proper  kind  for  nags  and  coach-hoifes,  and  it  ought 
to  be  of  fine  colour,  fragrant  fmell,  and  full  of  flower. 
Clover  hay,  and  that  of  the  artificial  graffes  in  general, 
from  its  groifnefs,  is  appropriate  to  cart-horfes.  With- 
out attempting  to  afcertain  the  precife  quantity,  it  may 
be  faid,  that  hay  fhould  be  given  as  often  as  a  horfe 
has  a  keen  appetite  for  it ;  but  great  care  fhould  be 
taken,  that  fo  much  be  never  allowed  at  once,  that  he 
leave,  and  blow  upon  it.  There  lies  the  fecret,  even 
in  fatting  animals  to  profit ;  a  thing  not  fo  often  done 
as  fuppofed.  At  night  a  confiderable  quantity  of  hay 
is  left  in  the  tack,  abfolutely  neceifary,  no  doubt,  to 
hard-working  horfes,  whofe  mod  leifure  time  for  feed- 
ing is  the  night ;  of  the  propriety  of  the  meafure,  for 
horfes  kept  in  a  date  of  luxury, 

"  Fading  is  Nature's  fcavenger." 

The  ancients,  according  to  Xenophon,  fed  their 
horfes  but  twice  a  day  ;  the  modern  Turks,  Arabians, 
and  Moors,  feed  only  once  \vlh  corn,  that  is,  barley; 
or  as  fome  aflert,  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 

when 
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when  they  allow  three  or  four  pounds  of  barley,  feed- 

'.e   interval   with   ftraw,    but   rery  littli 
which  in  thofc  countries  is  hard  to  be  procured, 
merartus,  who  really  feems  to  have  deferved   to   r 
a  pood  horfe,  from  his  liberal  manner  of  feeding,  di- 
•>!e  pugiis,  or  handfuls  of  oats,  or  barley, 
to  be  adminiftcred  three  times  a  day,  t!ie  lalt,  or  n: 
,  to  be  fomewhat  the  largclt.       ! 
,1  at  about  a  peck  and  a  half  per  day.      His  daily 

At  firll  going  to  fta- 

ble  in  the  nv •:  of  corn,  but   no  : 

At   nine  o'clock  give  him  a  lock  of  well- dulled 

iter  the  i  ive  a  further 

fupply  <>f  hay,  and  return  :\:  on- 

f«i!  give  more  ha  :  iiim 

to  i'  iiim  watt  .1  to 

his  Ull  meal.  >  and  111. 

a  horfe  in  final  1   portions  at  a  i. 

the  coarfe  and  rough  garbage,  w  om 

ive  to  cart-h'  filling  themfelves  too 

digcition  be  impeded,  and  fur- 

~  to  find  with 

DR.cr  .ilodging  or  raifing 

rfes,  pro- 

cceii  ",.     If  the  ball  of  the 

,  the  cure  iseiTcclrd  by  keeping  the  horfe 

.1  hood  of  linen  cloth  fitted  to  his  head, 

the  eye-lids  twice  .      ith  a  compo- 

.y,  honey,  and  white  rofe- water.    In 

ijys  the  eyes  will  be  well  again;  after 

•uld  be  bin   dtrd.      In  this  d 
:  by  no  means  to  clip  or  medJlc  with  the 
v  part  of  the  eye. 

IPS  OF  A  HORSE,  is  the  pre- 
venting them  from  taking  off  the  true  preffnre  or  appu't 
of  the  mouth,  when  they  happen  to  be  fo  large  as  to 
Cover  the  bars. 

L)l.s  '  .'  tlifarm  the  lip*  of  a  horfe,  is  to  keep 

.  •  ve  the  bars,  when  they 

<  over  the  bars,  and  prevent  the  true 

f  the  mouth,  by  bearing  up  the  bitt, 

he  horfe  from  feeling  the  ettecU  of  it 

the  bars. 

your  horfe  a  bitt  with  a  cannon  croup  or  cut, 

it  the  olives  upon 
c  fame  ci 

.  is  to  difcufs,  or  difperfc  an  in- 
flammation or  fuelling.     Hence  they  fay, 

Your  horfc's  legs  are  gorged,  or  f welled  }  you  mufl 
•Q  difporgc  th' 

a  horfe  is  faid  to  difunite,  that  drags 
:   gallops  Life,  or  upon  an  ill  foot. 

i  rouftcque»e)  is  a  large  cafe  of  leather, 
as  long  as  the  dock  of  a  horfc's  tail,  which  ferves  as  a 
cover  to  the  tail  ol"  leaping  hotlci;  and  is  made  fart  by 
ftraps  to  the  f,  leather  thongs  that  pals 

•ccn  the  thighs,  and  along  the  flanks  to  the  faddle- 
flr.  keep  the  tail  tight,  to  hinder  it  from 


whifking  about,  to  make  the  horfe  appear  broader  at 
the  cr 

DOCl-C,  (with  Hunters)  the  flefhy  part  of  a  boar's 
chino,  between  the  middle  and  the  buttock:  alfo,  the 
itump  of  t  bead's  tail. 

1M.  HORSES.     See  CURTAILING. 

l)OCK-l'IECE  OF  A  HORSK,    fliould  be  large  and 

full,  rather  th.m  too  fmall :  if  a  horfe  gall  beneath  the 

dock,  greaf :  the  part  every  day,  and  wafli  it  with  fait 

and  water,  or  good  brandy,  but  the  latter  is  the  moil 

lual  remedy,  if  the  horfe  will  endure  it. 
DO<  :  domeftic  animal,  made  ufe  of  for 

the  gutrd  of  a  hotofc,  and  for  hunting  :  the  dog  is  the 
,-iity,  and  amongll  all   irrational  animaFs, 
may  defcrvedjy  claim  a  molt  particular  preference,  both 
:heir  love  and  fervices  to  mankind  ;   ufing  humilia- 
and  proftrations    as  the  only  mear.s  to  pacify 
)  beat  them,  and  turn  revenge 
after  beating  into  a  more  fervent 

'I  he  dog  is  the  only  animal  whofe 

almoft  the  only  one  who  knows  name,  ami  anfwcrs  to 
the  domedic  call  •,  the  only  one  that,  when  he  milTes 
his  mafter,  exprefles  hi  complaints;  and 

it   the  only  on:  who  can    readily  fr.ul    hi? 
ho  is  been   carried  to  a  diiiant  pi 

:";  ufeful  creatures  guard  our  houfes,  gardens,  ami 
cattle,  with  fpirit  and  vigilance.  By  their  help  we  arc 
enabled  to  take  not  on  ''tut  birds;  and  to  pur- 

fue  game  both  over  land  and  through  the  waters.    The 
,  of  ill  animal  .  ioft  fufceptible  of  change  in 

rm ;  the  varieties  of  this  quadruped  being  too  many 
for  eren  the  moft  careful  dcfcriber  to  mention  :  each 
the  other,  and  confcquently  varieties  are 
iccil   Rill  more  unlike   the  original   (lock.     The 
•.he  food,  and  the  education,  continue  to  make 
:g  iaiprclfions  upon  this  animal,  and  produce  altcr- 
att.msin  its  llnpe,  colour,  hair,  and  fize  ;  ami  in  every 
thing  but  its  nature.     The  fame  dog  carried  from  one 
itc  to  another  feems  to  become  a  different  animal ; 
and  different  breeds  appear  to  be  as  much  feparated  as 
any  two  animals  i:  nature.     In  fhort, 

they  are  in  ever;.  k-rent,  except  the  confor- 

mation of  their  internal  parts,  and  that  it  is  which  di- 
ftinguilhcs  the  fpeciesand  keeps  them  dittitict  from  all 

Otln 

Dr.  Caiu>,  a  plufician  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
IMS  gMMrt*the  following  Kftcmatical  arrangement  of 
llritifh  dogs. 

[Terrier, 
Hounds. <  Harrier, 

(.Bloodhound, 

'-•hound, 
Greyhound, 
Leviner,  or  I.yemmer, 
Tumbler. 

Spaniel,      • 

Setter, 

Water- fpanicl,  or  finder. 


f  -° 
P  ". 
•-:  |"  {Spanifh  gentle,  or  comforter. 


II.  Farm 


DOG 


DOG 


I  Sheph<rrd's-do£, 

i  Maliifl",  or  ban-dog. 


t 

tJO 

-  •< 


Wappe, 

Turnf|>ir, 

Dancer. 


For  the  penalty  of  dealing  dogs,  fee  GAMK  LAWS. 
As  there  is  no  country  in. the  world  where  there  is 
not  plenty  of  do;;*,  fo  no  animah  can  bead  oi  a  greater 
variety,  both  in  kind  and  fhape;  ionic  being  for  buck, 
others  for  bear,  bull,  boar,  and  fome  for  the  hare, 
rabbit,  and  .hedgehog,  while  others  are  for  other  ufes, 
according  to  their  various  natures,  properties,  and 
kinds  •,  neither  are  the  ufcs  and  kinds  of  them  fo 
generil,  but  their  bringing  up  is  alfo  as  enfy,  there 
being  no  great  regard  to  be  had  as  to  their  food,  for 
they  will  eat  any  tiling  but  the  flefli  of  their  own 
fpecies,  which  cnnnot  be  fo  drefi'ed  by  the  art  of  man, 
but  they  will  find  it  out  by  their  fmelling,  and  fo 
avoid  it. 

iJecaufe  fomc  authors  feem  to  lay  a  ftrefs  upon  the 
colour  of  dogs,  \ve  fhall  infert  in  as  fhort  a  manner  as 
poflible  what  they  fay,  and  begin  with  the  white-co- 
loured dogs  ;  which  for  the  moil  part  are  not  good  to 
run  after  all  forts  of  beads,  but  are  excellent  for  the 
ftag,  efpccully  if  they  be  all  over  white ;  that  is, 
pupped  without  any  fpot  upon  them :  and  experience 
has  taught  people  to  put  a  value  upon  fucli  dogs,  by 
reafon  of  the  natural  indincT:  they  have  to  perform 
every  thing  well  they  are  defigned  for  before  curious 
hunters,  having  admirable  nofes,  and  very  good  at 
ftratagems:  in  fhort,  thefe  dogs  are  valued  becaufe  they 
>re  naturally  lefs  fubjedt  to  difeafes  than  others,  by 
reafon  of  the  predominancy  of  phlegm  in  them,  which 
gives  them  a  good  temperament  of  body. 

A  black  hound  is  not  to  be  defpifed,  efpeciaUy  if 
marked  with  whjte,  and  not  red  fpots  ;  feeing  this 
whiienefs  proceeds  from  a  phlegmatic  conflitution, 
which  hinders  him  from  forgetting  the  lefion  he  is 
taught,  and  makes  him  obedient ;  whereas  dogs  that 
hav.e  red  fpots,.  are  for  the  mo  ft  part  very  fiery,  and 
hard  to  be  managed,  by  reafon  of  the  bilious  humour 
that  prevails,  and  caufes  this  irregularity  within  them: 
and  therefore  a  black  dog  with  white  fpots  is  valuable, 
being  ufually  hardy  enough,  will  hunt  well,  is  ftrong 
and  fwift,  and  holds  out  a  long  time  :  he  will  not  for- 
fake  the  chafe,  and  when  you  are  beating  the  water  for 
fport,  he  will  not  be  frightened  at  it:  and  laftly,  he  is 
the  more  efteemed,  becaufe  thofe  diftempers  incident 
to  dogs,  feldom  befall  him. 

There  are  fome  grey-coloured  dogs  that  are  good,  and 
others  you  ought  not  to  meddle  with ;  that  is,  mongrels, 
which  come  from  a  hound- bitch  that  has  been  lined  by 
a  dog  of  another  kind,  or  from  a  bitch  of  another  kind 
that  has~b:en  lined  by  a  hound :  hounds  cannot  be  good 
if  they  do  not  entirely  retain  the  nature  that  is  peculiar 


to   them;  and  when  they  do,  grey  dops  are  to  be  co- 
vtted,  bso.iufc   they  are  cunning,  never  faulter,  and 
prow  not  difcouraged  in   the  quell.     It  is  true,  their 
frnfe  of  fmelling  is  not  Co  exquilite  as  that  of  thof  • 
fore    mentioned,   but  they  have  other  qualities  which 
make  amends  for  it;  for  they  are  indefatigable  in  h 
in;*,  being  of  a  robufter  nature  than  others,  an  i  I 
and  cold,  which  they  fear  not,  is  alike  to  them. 

Yellow  Jogs,  are  tliofe  which  have  : 

to  brown  ;  and  as  choler  is  the  moll  predominant  hu- 
mour in  this  animal,  fo  he  is  found  to  be  of  a  jv 
nature,  and  impatient  when  the  heall  he  follows  IT, 
turns,  feeing.he  Rill  runs  forward  to  find  him,  w! 
is  a  r»reat  fault;   and  therefore  they  are  fe'doni   made 
ufc  of  to  hunt  any  other  than  the  wolf,  or  fuch  black 
bealts  as  are   r;iri;ly  inclined  to  turnings-,   they  arc  tcid 
fwifr,    open    but    very    little,    cfpecialiy   in   vr-ry  hot 
weather  ;  they  are   naturally  impatient,"  and  therefore 
hard  to  be  taught,  as  they  are  uneafy  under  correction. 
They  are  more  fubjecl  to  difeafes  than  other  dogs,  by 
reafon  of  that  over  fiercenefs  of  temper,  which  ni: 
them  hunt  beyond  their  llrength. 

As  to  (he  proportions,  fi7.es,  aud  features  of 
Mr.  Liger  fays,  the  large,  tall,  and  l>ig  hounds,  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  deep-niouthed,  or 
fouthern  hound,  are  heavy  and  flow,  and  fit  for  \vood- 
lands,  and  hilly  countries  ;  they  are  of  deep  mouth, 
and  fwift  fpcnders  :  they  are  generally  lighter  behind 
than  before,  with  thick  Ihort  legs,  and  are  gener.illv 
great  of  body  and  head,  and  are  molt  proj-er  for  fuch 
as  delight  to  follow  them  on  foot  at  flop  hunting,  as 
fome  call  it ;  but  by  molt  is  termed  hunting  under  the 
pole  :  that  is,  they  are  brought  to  that  exadlnefs  of 
command,  that  in  the  hotted  fcent,  and  fulleft  chafej 
if  one  but  ftep  before  them,  or  holla,  or  but  hold  up 
or  throw  before  them  the  hunting  pole,  they  will  flop 
in  an  in  flan  t,  and  hunt  in  full  cry  after  you,  at  your 
own  pace,  until  you  give  them  encouragement  by 
word  of  command ;  which  much  adds  to  the  length  of 
the  fport,  and  pleafure  of  the  hunters,  fo  that  a  courfe 
oftentimes  lafleth  live  or  fix  hours. 

Oppofite  to  the  deep-mouthed,  or  fouthern  hound, 
are  the  long  and  (lender  hounds,  called  the  fleet  or 
northern  hounds;  which  are  very  fwift,  as  not  being  of 
fo  heavy  a  body,  nor  having  fuch  large  ears:  thefe  will 
exercife  your  horfes,  and  try  their  ftrength  ;  they  are 
proper  for  open,  level,  and  champagne  countries^ 
where  they  may  run  in  view,  and  full  fpeed  ;  for  they 
hunt  more  by  the  eye  than  by  the  nofe,  and  will  run 
down  a  hare  in  an  hour,  and  fometimes  fooner  :  but 
the  fox  will  exercife  them  longer  and  better. 

Between  thefe  two  extremes,  there  are  a  middle  fort 
of  dogs,  which  partake  of  both  their  qualities  as  to 
ftrength  and  fwiftnefs,  in  a  reafonable  proportion  :  they 
are  generally  bred  by  croffing  the  drains,  and  are  ex-» 
cellent  in  fuch  countries  as  are  mixed,  viz.  fome 
mountains,  fome  inclofures,  fome  plains,  and  fomc 
woodlands  ;  for  they  will  go  through  thick  and  thin, 
neither  need  they  be  helped  over  hedges,  as  the  huntf- 
men  are  often  forced  to  do  by  others. 

A  true,  right  fhaped,  deep-mouthed  hound,  fhould 
have  a  round  thick  head,  wide  noftrils,  open  and 

rifnig 


D  ( 
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•  .rants,  his  ears  long  and  t!:'  ng  lower 

his  ciiops  ;  the  fleeces  of  his  upper  lip  ll.oul.l  be 
.  jr  than  thofe  of  his  nether  chops,  the  chine  of  hii 
it  arul  thick,  and  long,   and  rather 

bending  out  than  inclinm.  -highs  well  trufil-d, 

aunchcs  large,  his  fillets  round  and  large,  his  tail 
or  ttern  flrong  fet  on,  wa\  --wife  toward*  the 

top,  his  hair  under  the  bciiy  rough  and  long, 
hrge    and   lean,  his  feet  i  hard,  vii.i  llrong 

claws  and  high  knuckles  :  in  the  whole,  he  oug! 
be  of  fo  ;i  me  try,  that  when  he  (lands  level, 

you  may  d:Uern  which  is  higheft,  his  fore  or  Kinder 
par  , 

For  the  northern,  or  fleet-hound,  his  head  and  nofe 

.t  to  be  (lender  and  longer,  his  back  broad,  his 

.'  gaunt,  his  joints  long,  ai  and 

:er;  in  a  word,  he  is  in  all  ;  .cr  made,  and 

framed  a:  Mould  ol  a  gr- 

IJy   •  breeds,  as  before  obferved,  you 

rruy  bring  your  kennel  to  fuch  a  competition  as  you 
n'i  fancy  being  to  be  preferred  ;  and 
a  well-known  fay 

So  many  mrn,  ft  manj  minJt ; 

Though  I  thai,  r  to  the  difeafcs  inci- 

•  to  dogs,  :.ead*  ;  their  being 

bitten  or  ftu:  mom  creatures,  and  others 

rot  bcii  ducible  to  in  article  by  itfelf,  it  fhill 

be  added  here  :  as  when  ih:y  are  ftung  by  fome  adder, 
or  other  infcc't  of  that  nature,  you  mult  take  a  hand- 
ful of  the  herb  of  crof*-wort,  md  as  much 
the  fame  quantity  of  Spirilh  rx-pper,  thin  broth, 
•:TI  and   i                          -i  equal  quantity; 
-ne  white-wine, "and  make  a 
tting  it  boil  f  r  an  hour  in  a 
•he  whole,  into  which  put  an  ounce 
If,  and  let  the  dog  fwallow  it,  and 
oh                          .<  am  the  bite  therewith  :  if  a  dog  it 
•  :n  by  a  fox,  anoint  it  with  oil  whcutn  you  have 
I  fome  iue  and  worm*. 

To  cart  tti  Bitti  »nd  Stings  cf  vt  .  •?/. 

If  dogs  &c.  are  bitten  by  any  renomom  creature*, 
a<  !  &c.  fquce/e  out  (1  -.rafti 

!i  fait  ami  urine}  then  lay  a  plaiflir  ' 

pounded  in  a  mortar  with  turpentine 

•lie  to  alahe.     If  you  give 

;"  calamir.-  'fc,  it 

wili  be  pood  ;  or  an  <  •  -cade  dirTulved  in  forrrc 

fwcet  wine.  MOUS  tii 

.for  kttfing  I  ?  ,lth. 

As  pointers  and  fpanicl«,  when  gord  i-f  rl.dr  kind 

and  well  br<  krn,  are  very  valuable  to  a  fportfm.ui,  it  is 

i  >mc  care  to  prei  i  in 

•lepends  on  their  Jret  and 

licir  kennel*  ;  and  giving 

nw  to  lie  m  is  very  neceflary;  or  in  fum- 

i  inftead  of  ftraw,  orfand  in 
weather  ;  the  breeding  of  fleas.    Jf  you  rob 


n  ]  nac- 

-  dog  with  chalk,  and  brufh  nmi  comb  him  once  cr 
twice  a  v.  ill  thrive  much  ttye  better  ;  ther' 

will  clear  his  (kin  from  all  greafinefs,  and  he  will  bo 
the  lefs  liable  to  be  mangy.  A  ilog  is  of  a  very  hot 
nature  :  hi  fliould  therefore  never  be  without  clean 
water  bv  him,  that  he  may  drink  when  he  is  thirfty. 
In  regard  to  their  food,  carrion  is  by  no  means  proper 
for  them.  It  muft  hurt  thc-ir  fenfe  of  fmellinpr,  on 
which  the  excellence  of  thefe  dogs  greatly  depends. 
Barley-meal,  the  drofs  of  wheat-flour,  or  botli  m 
together,  wich  broth  or  tkimmed  milk,  is  very  proper 
food.-  For  change,  a  I  mall  quantity  of  greaves  from  wh  ich 
the  tallow  is  prclied  by  the  chandlers,  mixed  with  t!uir 
flour  ;  ot  fheep's  feet  well  baked  or  boiled,  are  a  very 
good  diert  and  when  you  indulge  them  with  flei!. 
iliould  alwayt  be  boiled.  In  the  leafon  of  hunting 
Tour  dogs,  it  is  proper  to  feed  them  in  She  eve 

.  and  give  them  nothing  in  the  morning  jou  take 
them  out,  except  a  li:  vour 

rcfrcfhmetit  in  the  day,  you  fliould  alfo  rcfrefli 
your  d»gs  w  :1.  a  little  milic  anil  bread.  It  has  already 
been  ohfervcd,  that  dogs  are  of  a  hot  con(\  itution  ;  the 
greateft  relief  to  them  in  the  fummer  is  twitch  grafs,  or 
dog  grafs,  which  is  the  fame  thing.  You  fliould  there- 
fore plant  fome  of  it  in  a  place  you,  can  turn  them  i"to 
every  morning;  they  will  feed  freely  0:1  it,  be  cured 
of  the  fickncfj  they  are  fubjecl  to,  and  prefcrvcd  from 
any  extraordinary  heat  of  the  blood ;  but  unlcfs  the 
grafs  be  of  this  fort,  it  is  of  no  cflccl.  If  you  b;- 
acquainted  with  it,  any  gardener  can  furnifh  you  with 
enough  to  plant,  as  ir  ;nce  to  then;, 

roots  run  fo  quick  through   the  ground  as  to  injure 
their  crop*. 

'attgt  and  its  Cures, 

Dogs  arc  fubjecl  fo  the  mange  from  being  fed  too 
high,  and  allowed  no  exercife,  or  an  oppirtuni  y  of 
refreflnnp  themfelves  with  dog  grafs,  or  Sv  hein^ 
flan  .K  will  caufc  them  to  ca' 

riled  nuff  abroad,  fui:  •       .  :i  human  ex- 

crement :  either  of  thefc  will  heat  their  blood  to  u 
gree,  whi.h  will  have  1  y  to  make  them  mangy. 

The  cine  may  he  ciTcclcc!  rimftouc 

powdered  fine,  either  in  milk  or  mixed  up  with  butter, 
and  rubbing  them   we  I  y  for  a  week  with  an 

:nent  m^deof  fome  of  the  brimflone  and  pork  1. 
to  wRI«Jfi  add  a  fmal)  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Another  medicine.    lJ->i!  foirr  ounces  of  quickfilvcr 

in  two  quarts  of  water  to  lulf  the  quantity,  bathe  him 

.  with  this  water,  and  let  him  have  fome  of  it 

to  lick,  till  the  cure  be  perfected.    Or  a  i  -.ti'y 

intnien'   rubbed   on  the  part    en  its  firll 

:!l  cure  if.     It  will  alf.>  free  lonfy  puppies 

from  their  lice.     Or  enphorb  alb'im  two  rwrv 

of  ftilphur,  Flanders  oil  of  bay<,  and  foft   foap,  each 

four  ounce*.     Anoint  and  rob  your  dog  with  it  every 

other  day  :  give  him  warm  milk  and   rto  water.     'J  he 

cure  will  be  performed  in  about  a  week. 


OH  Pel/on  of  Dogs,  and  its  Curt. 

your  dog  to  be  poifoncd  with   mix 


vomca 
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vomica  (the  poifon  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  warren- 
ers,  which  ufually  caufesconvuJfive  (its  and  foon  kills  ;) 
the  mod  cflTc&unl  remedy,  if  immediately  applied,  is 
to  give  him  a  good  deal  of  common  fait;  to  adminiiler 
which  you  m;iy  force  open  his  mouth,  and  put  a  (lick, 
acrofs  to  prevent  his  (hutting  it,  whillt  you  cram  his 
throat  full  of  fait,  at  the  fame  time  holding  his  mouth 
upwards  ;  and  it  will  dilfolve  fo  that  a  fulTicient  quan- 
tity will  he  fwallowed  to  purge  and  vomit  him.  When 
liis  (lomnch  is  fufliciently  cleared  by  a  free  paflage  ob- 
tained by  flool,  give  him  fome  warm  broth  frequently, 
to  prevent  his  expiring  from  faintnefs ;  and  he  will  re- 
cover. This  fuccefs  I  have  experienced  :  I  have  alfo 
met  with  this  prefcription  :  As  foon  as  you  fofpc&  your 
dog  to  be  poifoned,  give  him  a  common  fpoonful  of 
the  oil  of  Englifli  pitch,  if  a  large  dog,  or  in  proportion 
jflefler;  which,  it  is  faid,  will  carry  ort' the  malignity 
of  the  poifon  the  fame  day.  But  of  this  medicine  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  trial. 

To  de/lroy  Worms  in  Dogs. 

Dogs  are  very  frequently  troubled  with  worms  ;  but 
more  particularly  whiltt  they  are  young  :  any  thing 
bitter  is  fo  naufeous  to  thefe  worms,  that  they  are  very 
often  voided  by  taking  two  or  three  purges  of  aloes,  or 
(which  is  the  fame  thing)  Scots  pills,  four  or  five  being 
a  dofe  for  a  large  dog  ;  this  is  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  If  this  does  not  fucceed,  yoa  may 
give  him  an  ounce  of  powder  of  tin  mixed  up  with 
butter,  in  three  dofes,  which  feldom  fails  to  cure.  Or 
of  the  herb  favin  dried  and  rubbed  to  powder,  give 
about  as  much  as  will  lay  on  a  (hilling  for  a  dofe  ; 
which  will  entirely  deftroy  worms  and  their  feed. 

On  Madnefs  of  Dogs,  and  its  Antidote. 
See  DOG-MADNESS. 

Topreferve  the  Feet  of  your  Dcgsf/om  Lamcnefs. 

A  pointer  ought  not  to  be  hunted  oftener  than  two 
or  three  days  in  a  week:  and  unlefs  you  take  care  of 
his  feet  and  give  him  good  lodging  as  well  as  proper 
food,  he  will  not  be  able  to  perform  that  through  the 
feafon.  You  fhould  therefore,  after  a  hard  day's  hunt- 
ing, wafh  his  feet  with  warm  water  and  fait,  and  when 
dry  wafh  them  with  warm  broth,  or  beer  and  butter, 
which  will  heal  the  forenefd,  and  prevent  a  fettled 
llifFnefs  from  fixing. 

For  Strains,  Blows,  orfmall  Wounds  in  Dogs. 

If  your  dog  has  received  any  little  wounds  by  forcing 
through  hedges,  or  gets  any  lamenefs  from  a  blow  or 
ftrain ;  bathe  the  wound  or  grieved  part  with  fait  and 
cold  vinegar  (for  warming  it  only  evaporates  the  fine 
fpirit)  and  when  dry,  if  a  wound,  you  may  pour  in  it 
a  little  Fryar's  balfam,  which  will  perform  the  cure 
iboner  than  any  method  that  I  have  experienced. 

On  Coughs  and  Colds  of  Dogs, 

Dogs  are  very  fubjec~l  to  a  cough,  with  very  extra- 
ordinary choaking,  which  is  often  thought  to  arife  from 


a  cold  or  fome  inward  diforder  ;  and  I  think  it  is  often 
occafioned  by  their  eating  of  fifh  bones.  To  guard 
againfl  it,  order  your  fervants  to  throw  all  fuch  fifh 
bones  where  the  dog  cannot  get  at  them.  But  if  the  dif- 
order be  from  a  cold,  let  bleeding  be  repeated  in  fmall 
quantities,  if  neceflary  ;  but  if  it  be  what  is  called  the 
di'temper  in  dogs,  nnd  they  appear  very  low  in  fpirits, 
bleeding  is  better  omitted.  Let  meat  broth  or  milk 
broth  warmed  be  the  chief  of  his  diet,  and  the  follow- 
ing medicine  :  1  ake  flour  of  fulphur,  cold  drawn  lin- 
feed  oil  and  faltpctre,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  divide  it 
into  four  dpfes,  giving  him  one  dole  every  other  day  ; 
and  let  him  have  plenty  of  clean  ftraw  to  lie  on.  Or 
o;;c:  fpoonful  of  honey  daiiy. 

DOG-MADNESS.  A  difiemper  very  common 
among  all  forts  of  dog? ;  there  are  no  lefs  than  fevc-n 
forts  of  madnefs,  amongft  which  fome  are  elteem-d 
incurable;  but  before  we  proceed  to  particulars,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  (how  how  it  comes,  and  what  are  its 
firft  fymptoms. 

The  firft  caufe  proceeds  from  high  feeding,  want  of 
exercife,  fume  fa  of  blood  and  coftivenefs :  as  for  ihe 
two  firft,  you  mud  obferve  when  you  hunt  them,  that 
they  fnould  be  better  fed  than  when  they  reft,  and  let 
them  be  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean,  but  of  the  two 
rather  fatter  than  lean,  by  which  means  they  will  not 
only  be  preferved  from  madnefs,  but  alfo  from  the 
mange  and  fcab  ;  which  difeafes  they  will  be  fubjeft  to 
for  want  of  air,  water,  or  exercife  ;  but  if  you  have  the 
knowledge  to  keep  them  in  an  even  temper,  they  may 
live  long  and  continue  found  :  as  for  water,  they  fhotikl 
be  their  own  carvers;  but  forexercile  and  diet,  it  mult 
be  ordered  according  to  difcretion,  obferving  a  medium; 
and  for  the  latter,  give  him  once  a  week,  cfpecially  in. 
the  heat  of  the  year,  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  falad  oil, 
which  will  cleanfe  them :  if  at  other  times  they  have 
the  quantity  given  them  of  a  hazle-nut  of  mithridate, 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  prevent  difeafe,  and  it  is  very 
good  to  bleed  them  under  the  tongue,  and  behind  the 
ears.  But  if  madnefs  has  feized  them  before  you  per- 
ceive it,  they  inuft  be  removed  from  the  rell,  forbear 
of  an  infection,  and  go  to  work  with  the  reft. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are  many  and  eafily 
difcerned  ;  when  any  dog  feparates  himfelf  contrary  to 
his  former  ufe,  becomes  melancholy  or  droops  his 
head,  forbears  eating,  and  as  he  runs  fnatches  at  every 
thing ;  if  he  often  looks  upwards,  and  that  his  ftem 
at  his  letting  on  be  a  little  erecl,  and  the  reft  hanging 
down ;  if  his  eyes  be  red,  his  breath  ftrong,  his  voice 
hoarfe,  and  that  he  drivels  and  foams  at  the  mouth  ; 
you  may  be  allured  he  has  this  diftemper. 

The  (even  forts  of  madnefs  are  as  follow;  of  which 
the  two  firft  are  incurable,  viz.  the  hot  burning  mad- 
nefs, and  running  madnefs  ;  they  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous ;  for  all  things  they  bite  and  draw  blood  from 
will  have  the  fame  diftemper  ;  they  generally  fiize  on 
all  they  meet  with,  but  chiefly  on  dogs  :  their  pain  is 
fo  great  it  foon  kills  them.  The  five  curable  madnefies 
are : 

Sleeping  madnefs,  fo  called  from  the  dog's  great 
drowfinefs,  and  almoll  continual  deeping ;  this  is 
caufed  by  the  little  worms  that  breed  in  the  mouth  of 
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<he  ftomach  from  corrupt  humours,  rapours,  and  fumes 
which  afcend  to  the  head  :  for  cure  of  which,  take  fix 
ounces  of  the  juice  of  wormwood,  two  ounces  of  the 
.powder  of  hartfhorn  burnt,  and  two  drachma  of  agaric; 
mix  all  thcfc  together  in  a  little  white  wine,  and  give 
it  the  dog  to  drink  in  a  drenching  horn. 

Dumb  madncfs  lies  alfo  in  the  blood,  and  caufes  the 
dog  not  to  feed,  but  to  hold  his  mouth  wide 

open,  frequently  putting  his  feet  to  hi>  mout1:,  as  if  he 
had  a  bone  in  his  throat :  to  cure  this,  take  the  juice 
of  black  hellebore,  the  juice  offpatu/a  patriila,  and  of 
rue,  of  each  four  ounces;  ft  tain  them  u-  II,  and  put 
therein  two  drachms  of  unprepared  fcammony,  and 
being  mixed  well  together,  put  it  ikwn  the  dog's 
throat  wirh  a  (irenching  horn,  keeping  hi"  head  up  for 
fome  time,  led  he  call  it  out  again  ;  then  bleed  him 
in  the  mouth,  by  cutting  two  or  three  rein*  in  the 
gums. 

It  is  faid,  that  about  eight  drachms  of  the  juice  of 
an  herb  c.illc  liartlhorn,  or  dog's  tooth,  being  given 
to  the  dog,  cures  all  forts  of  madncfs. 

Lank  madnef.,  is  fo  called  by  reafon  of  the  dog's 
leannefs  and  pining  away  :  for  cure,  give  them  a  purge 
as  before  directed,  and  alfo  bleed  them  :  but  fomc  fay 
there  is  no  cure  for  it. 

Rheumatic,  or  Slavering  madnefsoccaGons  the  dog's 
head  to  f-jvell,  his  eyes  to  look  yellow,  and  he  will  be 
always  flavering  and  drivelling  at  the  mouth  •,  to  cure 
which  take  four  ounces  of  the  powder  of  the  roots  of 
pi  llipody  of  the  oak,  fix  ounces  of  the  juice  of  fennel 
r  :  ,  with  the  like  quantity  of  the  roots  of  mifletoe, 
ami  sour  ounces  of  the  juice  of  ivy  :  boil  all  thefe  to- 
gether in  white  wine,  and  give  it  to  the  dog  as  hot  as 
he  can  take  it,  in  a  drenching  horn. 

Falling  madnefc,  U  fo  termed,  becaufe  it  lies  in  the 
dog's  head,  and  makes  htm  reel  as  he  goes,  and  to  fall 
down:  for  cure,  take  four  ounces  of  the  juice  of 
briony,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  juice  of  peonv, 
with  four  drachms  of  (lave  facrc  pulverized  :  mix  tl 
together  and  give  it  the  dog  in  a  drenching  horn  ;  alfo 
let  him  blood  in  the  ears,  and  in  the  two  veins  that 
come  down  his  (houldcrs;  and  indeed  bleeding  is  ne- 
ccfl'iry  for  all  forts  of  madnefs  in  dogs. 

To  prevent  dogs  from  being  ma  ],  that  are  bitten  by 
irnd  dogs,  is  done  by  bathirg  them:  in  order  to  which 
take  a  barrel  or  bucking  tub  full  of  water,  into  which 
put  about  a  bulhel  and  a  half  of  foot,  which  mult  be 
(hired  well,  that  it  maybe  dillolved  ;  then  put  in  the 
dog  that  is  bitten,  and  plunge  him  over  hrad  and  ears 
/even  or  eight  times  therein,  and  it  wi  I  prevent  his  be- 
ing mad  ;  but  he  fhould  alfo  be  blooded. 

When  dog*  happen  to  be  bit  as  aforcfaiil,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  their  licking  the  place  witli  their 
own  tongues,  it  they  can  reach  it  ;  if  not,  then  let  it  be 
wathid  with  butter  and  vinegar  made  lukewarm,  and 
let  it  afterward^  IK-  .4;i<>iritc<i  with  Venice  turpentine  ; 
it  is  alfo  good  (p  pits  oficn  on  the  wound  ;  but  above 
all  take  the  juice  of  the  (talks  of  (bong  tobacco  boiled 
in  water,  and  bathe  the  place  therewith ;  alfo  wafh  him 
in  tea  wa'cr,  or  water  artificially  made  fait:  give  him 
•Aile_a  little  mithri.U'  or  three 

Ipooufuls  of  Tack,  and  fu  keep  him  ..parr,  and  if  you  find 
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him  after  fome  time  dill  to  droop,  the  bed  way  is  to 
hang  him. 

1  m  iv  not  be  amifs  to  add  what  a  late  author  advifes 
one  wha  keeps  a  dog,  which  is,  to  have  him  wormed, 
a  thing  of  but  little  trouble  and  charge,  and  what  he 
believes  woulj  prevent  their  being  mad ;  and  if  they 
are,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  prevents  their  biting  any 
other  creature ;  for  he  affcrts  he  had  three  dogs  bit  bf 
mail  il«gs  at  three  fcvcral  times;  they  were  wormed, 
and  though  they  died  mad,  yet  they  did  net  bite  nor  do 
mifrhief  to  any  thing  he  had  :  ;m,l  having  a  mind  to 
m.ikc  a  full  experiment  of  it,  he  {hut  one  of  them  up  in 
a  kennel,  and  put  to  him  a  dog  he  did  not  value :  that 
the  mad  Jog  would  often  run  at  the  other  dog  to  bite 
;  but  he<found  his  tongue  fo  much  (welled  in  his 
mouth,  tHat  he /could  not  make  his  teetli  meet:  that 
tint  dog,  though  he  krpt  him  with  th;m.»d  dog  till-  he 
,  \ft  did  not  ail  any  thing  ;  he  kept  him  two  year* 
afterwards,  and  gave  him  no  remedies  to  prevent  any 
harm  which  might  come  from  the  biting  of  the  mad 

But  as  there  arc  feveral  forts  of  madnefs  in  dogs,  he 
was  not  ccitain  whether  the  erfecls  were  the  fame  in 
all  ;  but  fa  :  rd  to  die  of  the  black  m.idnefs, 

which  is  reckoned  the  mod  dangerous,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  tell  how  far  the  following  receipt  might  be 
effectual  in  all  fort*  of  madnefs.  though  it  had  not 
i  in  curing  all  the  dogs  that  IK-  gave  it  to  which 
were  bitten,  and  all  thofe  he  gave  it  not  to  <Ji 

The  remedy  is  ihi<> :  Take  white  hellebore  and  grate 
it  to  powder,  which  mud  be  mixed  with  butter,  and 
given  to  the  dog  :  the  doic  mud  be  proportioned  to 
the  fizc  of  the  dog  ;  to  a  very  fmall  lap-dog  you  may 

E've  three  grains,  to  a  large  maditf  fix  teen  grains,  and 
in  proportion  to  other  fizcs.  He  adds,  that  the 
bed  way  is,  to  give  him  a  fmall  quantity  at  firlt,  that 
it  may  be  incrcafed  as  it  is  found  to  work,  or  not  to 
work  i  but  that  as  it  is  a  Itrong  vomit,  and  will  make 
the  dogs  fuk  for  a  little  time,  fo  they  mud  be  kept 
warm  that  day  it  is  given  them,  and  the  next  night,  and 
they  mud  not  have  cold  water  ;  but  when  it  has  done 
working,  towards  the  afternoon  give  them  fome  warm 
broth,  and  the  next  morning  give  them  the  fame  before 
you  let  them  out  of  the  houfe  or  kennel. 

The  fame  author  fays,  this  is  an  extraordinary  remedy 
for  ihc  mange;  that  he  never  knew  three  doles  fail  o'f 
cuiing  *ny*dog  that  had  it,  except  he  had  a  furfeit  with 
it ;  which  if  he  had,  let  him  blood  alfo,  and  anoint 
him  two  or  three  times  over  with  gunpowder  and  foap, 
beat  up  together,  and  it  will  cure  him. 

It  is  aflcrted  by  a  gentleman  that  he  has  cured  frveral 
creatures  that  have  be-.-n  bit  by  mad  dogs,  with  only- 
giving  them  the  middle  yellow  bark  of  buckthorn, 
which  mull  be  boiled  in  ale  for  a  horfe  or  a  cow,  and 
in  milk  for  a  dug  ;  and  that  being  bit  by  one  himielf, 
he  ventured  to  take  nothing  elfc:  but  that  it  mud  bt 
boiled  till  it  is  as  bitter  as  you  can  take  it. 

Tit  Cktift  if  a  DOG  and  BITCH  for  trredinr  gooJ 
WHl.LI'S. 

Tb.c  bitch  ought   to  be  one  of  a  good. kind,  being 
Q.  drong 
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i>rong  and  well  proportioned  in  all  parts,  having  her 
ribs  and  flanks  great  and  large. 

Let  the  dog  that  lines  her  be  of  a  good  breed  ;  and 
let  him  be  young,  if  you  intend  to  have  light  and  h;  t 
hounds;  for  if  the  dog  be  old,  the  whelps  will  partici- 
pate of  his  dull  and  heavy  nature. 

If  your  bitch  does  not  grow  proud  of  her  own  ac- 
coid,  fo  foon  as  yon  would  have,  you  may  make  her  fo 
by  giving  her  the  following  broth  : 

Boil  two  heads  of  garlic,  half  a  carter's  ftone,  the 
juice  of  creffes,  and  about  twelve  Spanifh  flies,  in  a 
pipkin  that  holds  a  pint,  together  with  fome  mutton, 
and  make  broth  of  it ;  and  give  of  this  to  the  bitch  two 
or  three  times,  and  (he  will  not  fail  to  grow  proud,  and 
the  fame  pottage  given  to  the  dog  will  make  him  in- 
clinable to  copulation. 

After  your  bitch  has  been  lined  and  is  with  puppy, 
you  muft  not  let  her  hunt,  for  that  will  be  the  way  to 
make  her  caft  her  whelps:  but  let  her  walk  up  and 
down  unconfined  in  the  houfe  and  court ;  never  lock- 
ing her  up  in  her  kennel ;  for  (he  is  then  impatient  of 
food,  and  therefore  you  mull  give  her  fome  hot  broth 
once  a  day. 

If  you  would  fpay  your  bitch,  it  muft  be  done  before 
{he  has  ever  had  a  litter  of  whelps  ;  and  in  fpaying  her 
take  not  away  all  the  roots  and  firings  of  the  veins :  for 
if  you  do  it  will  much  prejudice  her  reins,  and  hinder 
her  fwlftnefs  ever  after  :  but  by  leaving  fome  behind, 
it  will  make  her  much  the  ilronger  and  more  hardy. 

But  by  no  means  fpay  her  while  (he  is  proud,  for 
that  will  endanger  her  life  :  but  you  may  do  it  fifteen 
days  after  ;  but  the  beft  time  of  all  is  when  the  whelps 
are  (haped  within  her.  For  more  fee  POINTER,  GREY- 
HOUND, SPANIEL,  &c. 

DOG-DRAW  (in  the  foreft  law)  a  term  ufed  when 
a  man  is  found  drawing  after  a  deer  by  the  fcent  of  a 
hound,  which  he  leads  in  his  hand.  See  BACK-BEROND. 

DOLE  FISH.  That  fifti  which  the  fifhermen,  em- 
ployed annually  in  the  north  feas,  ufually  receive  for 
their  allowance. 

DARING.)  See  CLAP-NET  and  LARK. 

DOTTEREL.  A  bird  fo  named  from  its  doting 
foolifhnefs,  in  imitating  the  aftions  of  the  fowlers,  till 
it  be  catched  in  the  net  :  of  thefe  birds  there  are  many 
in  Lincolnfhire. 

To  DOUBLE  (Hunting  term).  A  hareis  faid  todou- 
ble  when  (he  turns  back  by  the  way  fhe  came,  g'ene- 
rally  on  the  other  fide  of  a  hedge  ;  with  hard  running 
hounds,  this  is  a  frr quent  mean  of  i'.fety,  as  from  met- 
tle they  will  be  apt  to  overrun  the  fcent ;  but,  if  hardly 
prefled,  ihe  cannot  do  it  in  an  open  country,  as  fhe  will 
then  meet  the  hounds. 

DOUBLE  VAULT.     See  VAULT. 

DOUBLE,  TO  DOUBLE  THK  REINS  :  a  horfe  dou- 
bles his  reins  when  he  leaps  feveral  times  together  to 
throw  his  rider. 

This  Ramingue  doubles  his  reins  and  makes  pontlevis. 
See  PONTLKVIS. 

DOVE,  RING.  The  beak  of  this  bird  is  yellow,  its 
feet  naked  and  red,  its  legs  feathered  almoft  down  to 
the  feet.  The  head,  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings, 


nre  of  a  blueifh  afh  colour;  the  lower  fide  of  the  neck 
am!  bread  are  of  a  purplifh  red,  dafhed  with  afh-colour. 
'The  upper  part  of  its  neck  has  a  very  regular  and 
beautiful  white  circle,  from  which  the  bird  has  its 
name  :  and  its  whole  neck,  above  and  below  this,  is- 
heautifully  variegated  with  changes  of  colours,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  oppofed  to  the  light.  The  helly  is  of  a  dirty 
white,  the  greater  quill-feathers  are  duiky,  the  reft  afh- 
coloured  ;  underneath  the  baftard  wing  is  a  white 
ftroke,  pointing  downwards.  It  Is  the  largeft  pigeon 
we  have,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  fize.  It 
hardly  ever  flies  fingle,  but  in  largu  Hocks,  and  builds 
on  trees ;  its  food  is  ivy  berries,  and  other  vegetable 
matter.  They  begin  to  cooe  in  March,  when  they 
pair,  and  leave  off  at  the  approach  of  the  winter 
feafon. 

DOVE,  TURTLE  ;  this  is  n  very  beautiful  little  bird 
of  the  pigeon  kind.  The  head,  neck,  and  back,  are 
of  the  blueifli  grey  colour  of  the  common  pigeon,  with 
a  mixture  of  brown  tinged  with  red  at  the  bottom  of 
the  neck  and  near  the  rurnp.  Its  throat  and  breaft  are 
of  a  fine  bright  purple,  its  belly  white,  and  the  fides  of 
its  neck  are  variegated  with  a  fort  of  ringlet  of  beauti- 
ful white  feathers,  with  black  bafes.  The  tail  is  about 
three  inches  and  a  half  long,  having  the  two  middlemofl 
feathers  of  a  dufky  brown,  and  the  others  are  black, 
tipped  with  white  ;  and  the  end  and  exterior  fide  of  the 
outmoft  feathers  wholly  white.  Its  food  is  hempfeed 
and  other  vegetable  matters.  It  is  very  (hy,  and  chiefly 
breeds  in  thick  woods. 

DRABL1NG,  IN  ANGLING,  is  a  method  to  catch 
barbels.  Take  a  flrong  line  of  fix  yards,  which,  be- 
fore you  f.ilten  it  to  your  rod,  mull  be  put  through  a 
piece  of  lead,  that  if  the  fifh  bite,  it  may  flip  to  and 
fro,  and  that  the  water  may  fometimcs  move  it  on  the 
ground  :  hnit  it  with  a  lob  wjjrm  well  fecured,  and  fo 
by  the  motion  the  barbel  will  be  enticed  into  the  dan- 
ger without  fufpicion.  The  bell  places  are  in  running 
water  near  piles,  or  under  woo  !e;i  bridges,  fupported 
with  oaks  floated  and  ilimy. 

DRAG  (in  Angling)  is  a  piece  of  iron  with  four 
hooks  placed  back  to  brick,  to  wirch  a  line  is  fattened  $ 
uteful  to  tiie  angler,  only  to  fave  an  entangled  line-,  or 
when  it  flips  off7  his  rod. 

DRAG,  is  alfo  the  name  for  the  fcervt  of  the  fix 
going  from  his  feed  to  his  kennel,  and  is  equivalent 
with  the  trail  of  the  barf. 

DRAG-NET,  a  large  net  put  into  a  pond,  and 
drawn  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  by  men  on  each 
fide,  to  get  out  all  the  fifh  for  the  purpofe  of  felecYmg 
the  largeft  for  (lews,  &c.  and  the  fmaller  to  flock 
ether  ponds. 

DRAUGHT  HOUSE.  A  horfe  deftined  for  the 
cart,  plough,  &c.  in  the  choice  of  which  for  either  of 
thefe  purpofes,  being  that  which  they  call  the  flow 
<lraught,  one  is  to  be  chofen  of  an  ordinary  height :  for 
horfes  in  a  cart,  unequally-  forted,  never  draw  at  cafe, 
hut  the  tall  hangs  upon  the  low  horfe.  Our  Euglifh 
authors  fay,  he  fhould  be  big,  large  bodied  and  (Irong 
limbed  by  nature,  rather  inclined  to  crave  the  whip, 
than  to  draw  more  than  is  needful  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe, mares  arc  mod  profitable,  if  you  have  cheap 
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keeping  for  them  ;  for  they  will  not  only  do  the  work 
but  alli>  bring  yearly  increafe :  but  care  mud  be  taken 
to  have  them  well  forehanded,  that  is,  to  have  a  good 
head,  neck,  bread,  and  ftiouldcrs ;  but  for  the  reft 
not  fo  regardful,  only  let  her  body  be  large;  for  the 
•more  room  a  young  foal  has  in  its  dam's  brlly  the  bet- 
ter :  and  Ix:  furc  never  to  put  the  draught  horfes  to  the 
f.truile,  for  that  liters  their  pace,  and  hurts  them  in 
their  labour.  Sec  PACK  HOR-E. 

Some  fiv,   that  a  horfe  defigncd  for  draught   or  la- 
bour, ought  ro  have  a  head  with  large  bones,  and  not 
fleftiy,  that  Ib  he  nuy  not  be  fur.jeel  to  difcafed  eyes; 
that  his  ears  ought  to  be  fmall,  Uraight,  and  upright, 
nottrils  ihouitl  be  large  and  open,  that  he  may 
breathe  with  the  more  eafe  and  freedom  ;   ihat  thofe 
'ut  have  their  foreheads  funk   a  little  down- 
Is  about  the   eye*,  arc  generally  good  for  lab.-ur  : 
whereas  thofe.  who  are  defigned   lor  the  fjitdle,  ought 
to  have  them  even  and  pretty  large  ;  tliat  tit  forehead 
(hould  be  always  marked  with  a  liar,  unlcfs  the  horfj 
be  of  a  gray  or  w  hite  colour. 

You  mull  Ice  that  he  has  a  bright  and  lively  eye, 

full  of  fire,  an.(  pretty  large  and    forward  in  his  head, 

"B    'arfic   ball*,  and  raifed  pit*,  and    never  funk, 

u-li.  that  the  hotfe  is  old,  or  begot  by  an  old 

Aallton  ;  and   if  lie  has  a  b.  Id  look  it  is  alfo  a  good 

:   funk  eyes  or  elevated  brows  arc  indeed  ligns  of 

fume  malignity  in  a  hurl":  ;  but  ihelc  fort  of  horles  will 

generally  undergo  much  fati 

•uiil  be  pretty  wide,  being  a  quality 
very  eflcntial  to  it,  the  palate  not  flcihy,  and  the  lips 
thin  :  the  mouth  alfo  fliould  he  cool,  and  full  of  foam, 
by  which  you  may  difcover  the  good  temperament  of 
a  horfe,  and  that  he  is  lefs  fubj,-c~l  to  be  heated  than 
another ;  n"t  that  the  mouth  Ihould  be  that  which 
mull  be  moil  regarded  in  a  draught  horfe ;  for  if  he  hat 
a  bad  one  he  often  draws  well. 

We  do  not  require  fine  cherts  in  ilraught-horfes, 
that  not  being  eilcntial  ;  all  that  is  to  be  faid  on  this 
occafion  is,  that  fuch  animals  ought  to  have  pretty 
thick  and  flcfhy  ones,  but  his  bread  {hould  be  large  and 
open,  his  (houlders  fhould  be  thick,  that  he  may  draw 
the  eafier,  and  that  his  harnefs  may  not  fo  foon  hurt 
him  :  if  he  be  fomewhat  heavy  he  is  the  better  for 
'ight ;  for  the  mort  he  i»  nearer  the  ground,  the 
more  he  is  valued  for  that  purpofo.  He  ou^ht  to  have 
double  loin*,  which  may  bcfeen  by  (heir  being  a  little 
raifed  up  toward*  both  lidc*.  of  the  back-lvonc;  he  ought 
alfo  to  have  large  and  roun<!  fides,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  hue  the  more  guts,  and  a  better  flank:  you  need 
not  be  afraiit  of  hi*  having  a  great  belly,  provided  it  be 
not  cow-bellied,  which  will  make  him  appear  deform- 
ed ;  he  (hould  have  full,  but  not  broad  flanks,  that  he 
may  not  fway  in  the  d.uk  at  his  labour. 

"That  horl'c  is  eltcei:ied  which  has  a  large  and  round 

buttock,  that  neither  finks  down  or  cuts;  care  fhould 

be  taken  that  he  fhould  have  a   firm  and   llrong  tail, 

(hat  the  dock  fliould  be  thick,  well  furnithed  with  hair, 

and  p  aced  neither  toy  high  nor  too  low,  both  which 

contribute  much  t  ormity  of  the  buttocks.  The 

•iic  body  of  a  horfe  which  are  mod  to 

.  cnGdercd,  as  being  thofe  which  arc  to  '.upper  the 


burthen  of  the  whole  body,  to  which  they  ought  n 
fuit;  therefore  his  legs  fliould  be  rather  flat  and  broad 
than  round,  the  roundnefsof  the  leg  bein:  a  dcfe&  in 
a  horfe  dellined  to  labour,  which  will  foon  ruin  him  , 
as  for  the  hinder  legs,  the  thighs  fhould  be  long  and 
tlrlhy,  and  the  mufcle  that  is  on  ths  outGde  of  the 
thighs  fliould  be  flefliy,  large,  and  very  thick  :  it  is  j 
fault  to  find  them  fall  down  plump  when  the  horfe 
ileps ;  it  is  alfo  a  fign  of  weakncfi  in  the  loins  or  hams : 
however  you  arc  not  to  confsderthe  hind  legs  fo  much 
as  the  others,  they  being  not  fo  fubje£l  to  be  fiulty  : 
i  he  fore  ones  being  very  often  bad  when  the  ether*  are 
good.  Th  fe  horfes  whole  legs  arc  too  long  and  too 
large  for  their  height,  arc  faulty,  and  you  ought  not 
to  buy  them..  You  mull  always  obfenre  that  he  Itandi 
w-.ll  and  plump,  when  he  Oops  in  any  pl.ice,  and  if 
he  does  not,  you  may  conclude  he  is  not  good. 

The  ufual  way  to  know  the  age  of  a  horfe,  is  hy  his 
teeth,  eyes,  &c.  for  which  the  Reader  •>  r<  t.rrcd  to  the 
article  of  AGE  or  A  HORS-E,  EVES  op  A  HORSE,  &c. 

"1  he  nether  jaw  of  the  horfc  fhoulcl  be  examined 
very  well,  to  fee  that  it  be  incommoded  with  no  gland, 
which  may  occafion  the  llrangles,  and  be  a  means  to 
kill  him. 

Something  may  be  faid  concerning  the  feeding  of  a 
driught-horfe  ;  but  for  the  fervant  who  looks  after 
him,  he  ought  to  be  up  very  early,  and  fee  that  thchar- 
ncii  tx:  in  good  order  ;  and  t.ikc  away  the  old  hay  out 
of  the  rack,  lay  frcf.i  in,  and  clean  the  mange*,  ridding 
it  of  all  ordure,  earth,  or  foul  dung ;  and  while  the 
horfc*  arc  eating  their  hay,  he  ought  to  t.ike  them  one 
after  another  out  of  the  liable,  to  curry  them  ;  for  if 
he  fliould  do  this  work  within,  the  dull  will  fly  to  the 
other  horfcs. 

If  pcrfons  would  be  perfuaded  of  the  ncceflity  there 
is  to  drefs  horfci  well,  they  would  not  be  fo  often  (ur- 
prifed  at  the  lofs  of  them,  for  want  of  this  care,  though 
they  feed  them  ever  fo  well. 

It  i*  from  the  filth  that  is  upon  and  about  them,  that 
many  of  the  dilrcmpcrs  whi<  h  befal  them  have  their 
rife,  and  prove  their  dcftriKtion  :  and  if  may  l>e  held 
for  an  invariable  maxim,  that  a  hofl'e  with  lei*  food, 
methodically  difpenfed,  and  well  d  re  fled  and  curried, 
(hall  be  fatter,  and  more  lightly,  than  another  who  his 
mure  provender  given  him,  and  whofe  drcfling  is  neg- 
lodted  ;  and  therefore  the  mailer  of -a  family  ought  to 
be  on— <tie"  watch,  and  fee  that  his  fervants  (if  they 
are  of  themfelvcs  carclefs)  be  not  wanting  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

Such  fort  of  fcrvams  ought  to  be  good  humoured, 
handy,  traceable,  nervous,  and  hardy ;  and  in  order 
to  drcls  a  horfe  well,  they  fliould  hold  the  curry-comb 
in  the  right  hand,  and  the  horfe  in  the  left,  near  the 
buttock,  and  lightly  move  the  comb  backwards  and 
forwards  along  Tiis  body,  and  continue  fo  to  do  till  no 
more  filth  or  duft  come  off;  and  then  they  mult,  H 
a  du(l-cloth,  wipe  off  all  the  diift  that  lies  on  the  horfe, 
taking  care  to  do  it  over  his  body. 

They  Ihould  d.iily,  after  they  have  duded  their 
horfcs,  take  a  whifp  of  draw,  and  twifling  the  fame 
hard,  wet  it  in  w.urr,  with  which  they  fliould  rub  their, 
all  over,  more  clpcchlly  the  leg«  :  by  U:i»  tnr  . 
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will  remove  obftru£tions,  and  facilitate  the  pafiage  of 
*he  animal  fpirits,  which  caufe  motion  :  indeed  it  can- 
not be  expefted  this  fecond  dreifing  Ihould  be  pradtifed 
every  day,  but  it  ough!  to  be  done  as  often  as  fervants 
have  any  leifure  for  it,  particularly  when  the  weather 
does  not  permit  them  to  labour  abroad  ;  and  if  they 
are  defective  therein,  the  matter  of  the  family  ought  to 
be  careful,  and  make  them  doit.  ,When  the  horfes 
are  thus  dreiTed,  the  next  thing  is  to  take  the  comb, 
and  gently  to  comb  their  manes  and  tails;  and  then 
they  are  to  be  led  out  of  the  ftable  to  water,  and  to 
cheer  and  divert  them  as  much  as  poflible. 

Moft  part  of  the  difeafes  to  which  horfes  are  fubjed, 
proceed  from  their  drinking  bad  wa'.ers;  fuch  as' thofe 
that  are  too  vivid,  or  too  raw,  muddy,  and  too  cold. 
To  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  you  mult  obferve, 
that  if  you  are  near  a  river,  you  fhould  in  fummer- 
time,  by  all  me. ins  lead  your  horfes  thither  ;  but  as 
little  as  may  be  in  the  winter,  if  you  have  a  well  near 
home;  for  vreli-water  f  re  111  drawn,  during  the  feafon, 
is  warm,  and  confequently  good  for  the  horfes:  If  you 
are  remote  from  any  river,  and  that  in  fummer-time 
you  have  no  other  than  fpring- water  to  give  your  horfes 
to  drink,  you  inuft  draw  the  fame  a  good  while  before 
it  is  given  them,  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun  in  tubs,  or 
very  clear  (tone  troughs,  that  you  may  by  that  means 
correct  the  great  crudity  of  the  water,  which  is  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  them  :  you  muft  feldom  or  never 
carry  them  to  drink  marthy  water,  which  has  very  bad 
qualities,  and  will  not  agree  with  them. 

"When  your  labouring  horfes  have  drunk  their  water, 
you  mud  give  them  their  oats  in  a  manger,  that  has 
been  fird  of  all  cleaned  :  the  oats  fhould  be  well  fifted 
and  cleared  from  dud,  before  they  are  given  to  them; 
you  ought  to  take  care  to  fmell  to  them,  and  fee  if 
they  fmell  of  rats,  or  are  mufty,  which  will  make  the 
horfes  loath  them.  You  mult  likewife,  above  all 
things,  obferve  whether  there  are  any  fmall  feathers 
among  the  oats,  which  may,  if  left  therein,  do  the 
ho  tie  a  great  deal  of  injury  :  the  quantity  of  oats  allowed 
to  each  horfe  is  fometimes  more  and  fometimes  lefs, 
but  ever  enough  to  keep  up  their  flefh  ;  and  while  the 
horfes  are  eatnig  their  oats,  the  fervants  are  to  take 
their  breakfalls,  and  afterwards  to  go  to  harnefs  them 
for  the  plough  or  cart,  as  their  occalion  requires. 

But  before  they  do  this,  they  mull  examine  whether 
any  thing  hurts  them,  either  at  the  bread,  fhoulders,  or 
hams ;  and  they  mutt  fee  that  the  collars  about  their 
necks  be  fupplied  with  every  thing  that  is  requifite  for 
them  :  if  they  are  to  draw  in  a  cart,  you  mult  fee  that 
the  pad  upon  the  back  does  no  way  hurt  them,  that  the 
fame  fits  every  way  even,  and  th:t  it  be  well  duffed 
with  hair  in  the  pannels,  for  fear  it  fhould  be  too  hard 
upon  the  horfe 's  back. 

The  horfe  being  thus  managed,  and  every  thing  in 
good  order  for  the  work,  whether  with  plough  or  cart, 
thofe  fervants  who  do  understand  their  bufinefs  well, 
do  not  work  them  at  firlt  too  hard,  but  every  turn  let 
ihem  gently  breathe ;  whereas  if  they  do  otherwife, 
they  will  very  often  find  them  decline  their  food,  after 
their  return  from  labour  ;  by  which  ill  management 
they  fometimesrun  the  danger  of  foundering,  or  having 


their  greafe  melted  ;  and  therefore  to  work  them  gra- 
dually is  the  bed  and  fafell  way.  When  the  horfes  arc 
returned  from  the  plough,  &c.  as  towards  noon-tide, 
or  the  like,  they  are  ufually  all  in  a  fwe.H,  and  then  the 
men  mud  not  fail  to  rub  them  with  a  whifp  of  draw  ; 
this  is  the  fird  thing  they  are  to  do  after  they  are 
brought  into  the  dable  ;  then-  let  them  prepare  fome 
bran  which  is  very  well  moidened,  which  put  before 
them  in  the  manger,  to  make  them  mumble  the  fame, 
and  this  will  make  them  eat  the  hay  with  greater  appe- 
tite; the  bran  being  ordered  as  before,  will  cool  their 
mouths,  which  are  dried,  through  the  heat  occafioned 
within  by  their  drawing;  and  notwithdanding  thehorfes 
are  thus  hot,  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  inconvenience 
happens  to  them,  efpecially  if  the  water  wherein  the 
bran  has  been  deeped,  be  ufed  rather  hot  than  cold  : 
when  fuch  precautions  are  not  taken,  it  is  no  wonder 
the  owner  and  their  fervaius  very  often  find  their  horfes 
loath  their  food,  the  drynsfs  of  their  tongues  render- 
ing all  the  food  infipid  to  them  ;  and  therefore  thofe 
perfons  who  love  their  horfes,  ought  carefully  to  ob- 
ferve this  method,  and  they  will  find  their  account 
in  it. 

We  daily  fee  perfons  who  pretend  to  be  well  fkilled 
in  the  management  of  horfes,  as  foon  after  hard  labour 
as  they  are  brought  back  to  the  da  We,  never  fail  to  rub 
their  legs  with  whifps  of  draw,  allrging  that  this  is 
the  way  to  refrefli  and  fupply  them,  and  confequently 
to  cheridi  them  very  much:  but  they  are  much  mif- 
taken  in  the  point,  for  the  horfes  after  hard  labour 
muft  not  have  their  humours  mueh  agitated  ;  and  by 
this  adion  they  mud  needs  fall  upon  their  legs,  which 
will  tend  to  make  them  very  (tiff  and  ufelefs.  The 
author  adds,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  them  this  in- 
formation and  caution,  judging  it  very  necefl'ary  for 
the  avoiding  thole  inconveniences  which  happen  daily 
by  that  ill  method,  which  cannot  be  followed  after 
fuiih  admonition,  but  by  thofe  who  are  obitinate  in 
their  way,  and  will  ruin  their  horfes  :  not  that  our 
author  difapproves  the  rubbing  of  their  legs,  which  he 
fays  is  very  wholefome ;  but  it  mud  not  be  done  when 
they  are  too  hot  ;  and  they  fliould  confine  themlelves 
only  to  the  rubbing  of  their  bodies  when  they  are  in  a 
fweat,  and  let  their  legs  alone. 

Their  racks  being  well  fupplied  with  hay,  you  mud 
fuft'er  your  horfes  to  red  two  hours,  or  thereabouts,  then 
lead  to  the  water,  to_a  river,  if  neur,  or  otherwife  as 
above  directed  ;  and  then  in  a  little  time  after  they 
have  eaten  their  oats,  to  work  again  with  them:  in  the 
evening,  when  your  plowing  or  other  work  is  over, 
the  firlt  thing  to  be  done  after  they  are  tied  to  the  rack, 
is  to  lift  up  their  feet,  and  fee  if  there  is  any  defect  in 
the  (hoes,  and  at  the  fame  time  take  out  « ith  a  knife 
the  earth  and  gravel  which  is  lodged  in  the  foot  be- 
tween the  fhoe  and  the  fole,  and  put  in  fome  cow- 
dung  ;  this  your  fervants  often  negledl,  and  .therefore 
the  inader  ought  to  fee  them  do  it. 

A  thing  very  eflential  for  the  prefervation  of  all 
forts  of  horfes,  is  good  litter,  which  to  thefe  animals 
is  comparatively  the  fame  as  clean  flieets  to  men. 
There  are  many  who  fuffer  the  dung  to  rot  a  great 
while  under  their  horfes;  fome  through  lazinefs  will 
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not  clean  their  ftab!es,  and  others  fay  they  leave  the 
dung  there  that  it  may  receive  more  juice,  and  be  the 
better  manure  for  the  ground  ;  hut  it  is  very  wrong 
rcafoning,  to  fay  we  do  this  t<<  favc  five  fhillings,  and 
lofe  ten  :  but  you  are  to  undcrftand,  that  the  dung  be- 
ing heaped  up  for  a  confulerable  time,  docs  fo  over- 
heat the  horfe's  feet,  tliat  this  alone  is  enough  to  ruin 
them  entir 

Hence  alfo  arife  fo  many  inconvenience*  to  the 
owners  of  them,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  keep 
them  in  the  (table  without  doing  any  work,  which  em- 
barr  .er  the  mafter  to  whom  they  belong,  or 

the  fervant  who  1.  .-c  to  drefs  thrm  ;  and   this 

inconvenience  proceeds  only  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  caufc  :  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  highell  importance 
that  the  ft.ible  fhould  be  cleanfed  as  often  as  poffible, 
and  the  hcrfcs  have  frefh  litter  given  them  :  befides, 
it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  all  animals  hate  their  own 
ordure;  and  it  is  ahfurd  to  think,  that  a  horfe,  which 
is  one  <  f  the  cleaned  among  them,  ihould  not  do  the 
fame. 

Frefh  litter  ha;  a  virtue  »o  mate  l.orfes  flale  as  foon 
as  they  come  inro  the  liable,  whereas  when  they  find 
no  fuch  thing  therein,  thiy  decline  ftaling:  and  if  peo- 
ple were  fenfible  what  rcfremmcnt  it  is  to  a  horfc  fo 
itale  at  his  return  from  labour,  they  would  be  both 
more  curious  arcl  careful  to  let  him  have  that  which 
would  promote  it  than  they  are. 

This  ftaling  after  much  fatigue,  will  prevent  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  paffiige  of  the 
urine  ;  but  if  othcrwife,  and  that  this  fame  urine  comes 
to  lodge  in  the  bladder,  it  will  caufe  fomc  inflammations 
there;  which  are  very  dangerous  evils  for  horfes,  and 
of  which  they  very  often  die,  without  prefent  relief: 
hence  you  may  judge  of  the  ncceftity  there  is  to  let  your 
horfes  frequently  have  frefh  litter. 

As  to  the  remaining  care  you  ought  to  have  of  your 
horfes,  fo  that  they  may  pafs  the  night  as  they  ought, 
there  needs  no  more  after  you  have  well  rubbed  them, 
than  to  fupply  their  racks  with  hay  enough,  which 
tl.cy  mat  feed  upon  after  they  have  eiten  their  oat»  : 
and  continuing  thus  daily  to  trunage  them,  it  will  be  the 
means  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  to  do  you  good  frr- 
vice.  If  you  would  fee  more  about  buying  other  forts 
of  horfes,  ft  !ian*ES. 

DRAW.<;EAR,  denotes  a  kind  of  harnefs  for 
draught-):- 

I'.  A  device  wherewith  to  catch  hird% 
and  cfptcially  woodcocks  ;  the  figure  of  which  will  be 
found  U!>der  that  article  ;  to  which  fornething  to  be  fa  id 
here  dee*  refer.     There  are  two  ways,  fays  a  French 
a'jtl.or,  to  defend  the  cords  or  lines  of  your  draw-net 
from  your  hands,  and  to  keep  you  from  cold.     Sup- 
pofe  tl.e  crotchet  or  hook  R,   in  the  faid  figure,  Num- 
ber 2,  fhould  be  denoted   here  by  the   figure  i  ;  the 
ends  of  the  two  cords  2  and  3,  and  the  two  lines  5 
and  6,  were  the  cords  to  keep  the  net  ei  tended  ;  when 
fit  in  your  lo<ige,  hold   the  place  marked  7,  very 
firm  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  pafs  the  two  re- 
doubled cords  together,  to  the  figure  4,  between  your 
,  and  bring  them  over  your  thigh  ;  then  keep  them 
:  enough,  quit  the  place-,  anJ  fo  with  either  of 


Jour  hands  you  will  hold  the  cords  without  trouble  •, 
ut  you  mult  be  very  ready  in  opening  them,  and  fepn- 
rate  your  knees  when  the  woodcock  gets  into  the  net. 
See  Plate  V.  No.  i. 

Another  way  of  holding  the  net  without  feeling 
any  cold,  or  hurting  your  hands,  is  feen  in  the  figure, 
No  2. 

^ppofe  the  feat  in  the  lodge  be  towards  the  letter 
K,  drive  the  ItickH  into  the  ground  ;  it  muft  be  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  above 
ground  :  at  a  foot  and  a  half  from  this  little  ftake,  as 
you  go  towards  the  draw-net,  at  the  places  marked  K 
and  M,  drive  two  other  flicks  into  the  ground,  and 
they  muft  not  exceed  a  foot  above  ground  ;  a  hole 
Ihould  be  borfcd  in  them  within  two  inches  of  the  upper 
end,  into  which  you  may  thruft  a  finger:  take  a  turned 
piece  of  wood,  N,  C,  O,  whofe  ends  N,  O,  muft  be  no 
thicker  than  one's  little  finger,  that  they  may  the  more 
eafily  turn  into  the  two  holes  I  and  L,  into  which  you 
muft  thruft  them  :  you  muft  make  a  hole  in  the  nv. 
of  the  faid  round  piece  of  wood,  big  enough  to  receive  a 
peg  as  thick  as  your  finger,  and  five  or  fix  inches  long. 

-  piece  of  wood  ought  to  be  fixed  in  the  holes  b.  : 
you  drive  the  two  Hakes  into  the  ground. 

BefuJes  this,  take  another  piece  of  wood,  II,  (;,  !. 
let  it  be  flat  like  a  piece  of  pipe-Have,  anil  cut  at  both 
ends  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  that  fo  being  joined 
to  the  ftake  H,  it  may  hold.  The  machine  being 
thus  made,  when  you  have  fpread  and  mourned  your 
net,  fuppole  the  two  lines  A,  B,  were  its  cords,  raife 
them  loth  with  the  fame  hand,  and  doubling  them 
with  the  other  at  the  letter  C,  give  them  a  turn  about 
the  end  C,  of  the  peg  in  the  middle ;  then  ptifhing  the 
other  end  E,  on  the  fide  of  the  net,  give  the  turned 
ftick,  or  round  piece  of  wood,  N,  O,  two  turns  and 
fatten  it,  by  putting  fome  of  the  ends  of  the  marcher  H, 
againft  the  ftick  H,  and  the  other  at  F,  againft  the  end 
of  the  peg  E,  fo  that  the  weight  of  the  draw- net,  by 
this  marcher  or  trap,  will  flop  the  turned  (tick,  and 
hinder  its  turning.  You  may  by  this  device  keep  your 
hnn.ls  in  your  pockets,  without  being  afraid  of  the  net's 
falling  ;  but  keep  the  end  of  your  foot  always  upon 
the  middle  part  G,  and  when  'lie  bird  comes  to  your 
draw  net,  (tir  your  foot,  and  the  net  will  as  readily 
fall  as  if  you  held  it  with  your  hands. 

'I  his  trjfilc  draw.net  ferres  chiefly  for  paffes  made 

about  Tot  ells  V  they  are  very  convenient,  becanfe  one 

man  can  pitch  fevtral  of  them,  without  being  obliged 

to  watch  the  coming  of  woodcocks.     Sec  the  form  of 

net  in  Plate  V.   Kig.  3. 

In  order  to  the  making  this  net,  you  muft  take  mea- 
fure  of  the  breadth  .ind  height  of  the  place  where  you 
are  to  u'.V  it,  jn<»  f»ften  it  to  a  nail,  in  order  to  mcafure 
off  the  fquare  mefhcs  ;  as  you  will  find  under  the  Arti- 
cle NKT,  and  NET-MAKING,  wh-jre  we  treafof  making 
a  net  that  will  fhut  like  a  bag,  which  muft  confift  of 
good  thick  thread,  twilled  four-fold,  and  the  mefhcs 
mult  be  ten  or  a  dozen  inches  broad. 

It  i?  difficult,  in  great  foreftii,  and  woods  thnt  are 
equally  ftrong  and  tall,  to  made  glades,  without  felling 
a  jfreat  many  trees ;.  and  yet  you  are  not  fure  your 
draw-net  will  do,  without  you  meet  with  a  place  of 

ten. 
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ten  or  a  dozen  arpents  or  more,  each  of  which  confifts 
of  an  hundred  perches  fquare,  without  any  trees,  and 
that  the  glade  adjoins  to  it. 

In  cafe  you  can  have  no  fuch,  you  may  try  the  fol- 
lowing invention,  defcribcil  in  Plate  V.  Fig.  4. 

Pitch  upon  fome  clear  place  on  the  fide  of  a  foreft; 
for  example,  fuppofc  A  D  to  be  the  foreft,  and  the 
fpace  between  the  tree  A  and  the  letter  E,  to  be  the 
void  fpace,  five  or  fix  fathoms  broad  ;  pitch  upon  a  tall 
and  ftraight  tree  on  the  fide  of  the  wood,  as  that  matked 
A,  lop  off  the  branches  towards  your  clear  ground, 
and  fatten  to  the  top  of  the  tree  a  ftrong  pole,  as  K,  R, 
Z  ;  find  out  a  tree  in  the  wood  of  a  middling  bignefs, 
as  that  reprefemed  by  E,  F,  let  it  be  as  high  and 
ftraight  as  pofllble  ;  when  you  have  taken  off  all  the 
branches,  carry  it  to  the  place  where  your  draw-net  is, 
and  making  a  hole  in  the  ground,  as  at  E,  four  or  live 
feet  deep,  and  fix  or  feven  fathom  diftant  from  the 
edge  of  the  foreft  A,  put  the  thick  end  of  it  into  this 
hole,  lift  it  up,  and  let  it  (land  upright,  after  you  have 
firft  tied  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  end  F,  fome 
bands  of  wood,  fattened  end  to  end  to  one  another,  as 
you  may  fee  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  &c.  and 
then  let  them  be  kept  tight,  with  wooden  hooks  fixed 
quite  round  in  the  ground  :  they  fhould  be  nine  feet 
dittant  from  the  foot  E,  and  ordered  like  ropes  at  the 
maft  of  a  (hip  :  at  the  fame  time  care  muft  be  taken 
that  none  of  them  reach  to  the  glade,  or  fpace  between 
A  and  E,  for  fear  of  entangling  the  net.  You  muft  fo 
fet  your  tree  which  you  have  cut,  that  the  point  F  in- 
cline two  feet,  or  thereabouts,  towards  the  pafs  to  the 
foreft  ;  and  you  are  to  faften  the  pully  C  to  the  fmall 
end,  with  a  cord  or  packthread  thruft  through  it ;  as 
alfo  to  the  tree  A,  and  through  the  pully  L  You  may 
leave  the  thick  cords  there;  but  becaufe  thieves  might 
be  tempted  to  fteal  them,  the  beft  way  is  to  leave  only 
the  packthreads,  and  even  to  ftiorten  them,  by  tying  a 
fmall  packthread  B  to  one  end,  and  twifting  the  other 
about  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  at  a  place  where  they  are 
not  to  be  come  at,  efpecially  with  climbing  up  as  far  as 
the  part  H  of  the  cut  tree :  but  the  beft  way  is  to  take 
with  you  a  light  ladder,  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  by  which 
you  may  more  eafily  fecure  your  goods. 

Another  invention  is,  after  the  flight  is  over,  to  tack 
two  cords  together,  by  the  means  of  which  you  may 
convey  up  as  many  ftones  as  far  as  the  pullies  ;  then 
lake  a  (lick  V,  two  feet  long,  and  cleft  at  both  ends, 
about  which  fold  all  the  reft  of  the  cords;  after  which 
pafs  them  both  into  the  clefts  at  the  ends  of  the  (lick, 
and  let  the  whole  mount  up.  Thus  the  ftones  S,  T, 
will  come  down  to  half  the  height  of  the  trees,  becaufe 
the  cords  nre  tied  together  at  the  letter  X,  and  there 
will  the  ftick  V  hang  downwards :  fo  that  to  order 
things  rightly,  you  muft  have  a  long  pole  with  a  hoolc 
at  the  end,  wherewith  to  hook  the  piece  of  wood  V, 
and  pull  it ;  or  clle  take  a  packthread,  and  tie  a  (lone 
as  big  as  a  hen's  egg  to  it,  that  you  may  throw  it  be- 
tween the  two  cords  over  the  ftick  V,  and  by  that 
means  to  pull  it  as  with  a  hook.  It  remains  only  to 
obferve,  that  you  may  place  feveral  draw-nets  round 
about  the  foreft,  and  even  one  man  can  pitch  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  the  triple  ones. 


This  article  might  be  thought  to  remain  imperfuft, 
without  fomething  fhould  be  (aid  relating  to  the  flying, 
or  buckled  draw-net,  by  fome  called  pantine;  which 
is  of  ufe  in  all  places,  and  efpecially  in  countries  where 
it  is  nothing  but  coppices  and  forefts,  whofe  owners 
will  not  allow  the  felling  any  trees,  or  cutting  of 
branches,  neceflary  for  the  ufe  of  the  former  net.  See 
Plate  V.  Fig.;. 

Take  two  poles,  as  E,  B,  D,  C,  as  thick  as  your 
arms,  of  twenty-one  feet  long ;  they  muft  be  ftraight 
and  light,  and  pointed  at  the  thick  end  :  faften  to  each 
fmall  end  B,  D,  an  iron,  copper,  or  fuch  like  buckle, 
to  ferve  inftead  of  a  pully  ;  you  muft  alfo  have  a  draw- 
net  with  buckles,  into  which  you  muft  pafs  a  ftrong 
packthread,  that  is  even,  and  twelve  fathoms  long: 
this  packthread  is  denoted  by  the  letters  B,  G,  D,  F  ; 
you  muft  fold  it,  that  it  may  not  be  entangled  with  the 
net  :  you  muft  in  like  manner  have  a  wooden  hook  F, 
of  a  foot  long,  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  your 
implements,  to  ufe  as  you  have  occafion. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  draw-net  muft  be 
pitched  no  where  but  on  the  fides  of  a  coppice,  near 
fome  vineyard,  in  the  highways  or  walks  in  a  foreft  or 
park ;  efpecially  when  thefe  places  adjoin  to  fields, 
or  open  grounds,  in  the  middle  or  between  woods. 
You  may  likewife  fpread  this  net  along  a  brook,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pond,  and  indeed,  in  a  manner,  in 
all  places  frequented  by  woodcocks.  You  muft  ufe 
it  in  the  following  manner: 

Suppofe  the  tree  L,  fhould  be  the  fide  of  the  wood, 
or  fome  other  place  where  you  have  a  mind  to  pitch 
your  net,  you  muft  unfold  it,  and  take  an  end  of  the 
thick  packthread  which  paries  through  the  buckle, 
and  tie  it  to  the  end  of  the  pole  at  the  letter  B  ;  pafs  a 
fmall  packthread  E,  K,  into  the  buckle  which  is  at 
the  end  B,  and  tie  it  to  the  firft  buckle  B  of  the  net, 
that  you  may  draw  it  like  a  bed-curtain ;  then  ftick 
the  pole  B,  E,  quite  round  the  wood  L,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  it  may  (land  firm  in  the  ground,  and  (lope  a 
little  towards  the  tree.  Take  the  other  end  of  the 
thick  packthread  F,  and  pafs  it  alfo  into  the  buckle  or 
ring  D,  which  you  are  likewife  to  pitch  into  the 
ground,  about  five  or  fix  fathom  diftant  from  the 
wood,  or  other  pole  B,  E;  then  withdraw  feven  or 
eight  fathoms  diftant  from  the  net,  to  the  foot  of  Come 
tree  or  buih,  or  elfe  to  fome  branch  which  you  have 
pitched  on  purpofe,  over  againft  the  net,  as  at  the 
place  marked  F ;  here  you  muft  fix  the  hook,  and  tie 
the  end  of  the  thick  packthread,  and  then  pull  the 
whole  till  the  net  is  mounted  ;  you  muft  next  twift  the 
cord  twice  or  thrice  about  the  hook,  to  the  end  that  you 
may  keep  it  tight,  while  you  go  to  pull  the  fmall  pack- 
thread E,  in  order  to  extend  the  net;  when  this  is 
done  return  to  the  hook,  unfold  the  cord,  and  fit  near 
the  bufti- or  cover,  without  ftirring,  having  your  eye 
always  to  the  net,  that  you  may  let  it  fall  when  the 
woodcock  gets  into  it,  which  you  muft  kill  as  foon  as 
taken  ;  and  letting  your  net  readily  again,  do  as  before. 
It  would  not  be  arnifs  to  put  a  fmall  packthread  into 
the  laft  buckle  D  of  the  net,  as  on  tiie  other  fide,  by 
which  you  will  readily  adjuft  the  draw-net. 

Thefe  fort  of  draw-nets  fhould  have  no  other  than 
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lozenge  metrics,  becaufe  they  muft  glide  nlong  the 
cords,  like  a  bed-curtain  ;  the  net  Ihould  not  be  above 
five  or  fix  fathom  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  or  three  in 
height.  The  mefhes  fhould  be  two  inches  brond,  or 
two  and  a  half  or  three  at  mod  •,  the  net  fliould  be  made 
of  fine  but  ftrong  thread,  and  the  copper  buckles  fift- 
ened  to  all  the  mefhes  of  the  lall  upper  row  B,  1)  ;  the 
Jever  muft  be  made  twice  as  long  as  you  would  lu\e 
the  net  to  be  in  extent ;  then  having  a  quarter  more 
i  th<  mcalure  »>f  the  height,  you  mull  accommodate 
the  buckles,  which  being  adjulied  in  the  manner 
wherein  •  ';t  to  (land,  paf*  a  middling  cord,  or 

elfe  a  packthread  as  thick  as  a  writing-pen,  into  all  thefc 
buck 

You  fhould  have  two  other  fmall  packthread-  I',,  (., 
D,  C,  which  you  mult  paf>  into  the  lad  range  of  the 
meflic-.  of  both  fi.lc>,  oi.c  of  which  muft  be  fattened  to 
the  buckle  li,  and  the  other  to  that  at  I),  in  order  to 
keep  the  net  ri'Jit  when  you  make  ufc  of  it ;  and  there- 
fore the  two  i-i-.ri,  E  and  G  mult  be  loofe,  and  longer 
than  the  height  of  the  net  by  ten  or  twelve  feet :  this  net 
muft  be  of  a  bro-.vn  co! 

The  draw-  •  :ifuaily  made  with  lozenge  mefhes, 

becaufe  there  arc  few  pcrfons  who  know  how  to  make 
them  otherwife,  but  others  advife  to  make  them  as 
much  as  you  can  of  fquare  mefhes ;  for  when  they  are 
thus  wrought  and  pitched  in  the  pafles,  they  are  fcarcc 
to  be  feen,  and  when  entangled  will  contract  the  nets 
too  much  in  fome  places,  and  darken  the  place,  which 
frightens  the  woodcock,  and  will  cither  make  him  go 
back  or  pafs  it  over. 

You  are  to  obferve  concerning  draw-nets  with  lo- 
zenge medics,  that  more  thread  and  labour  is  required 
than  for  thofe  with  four  fquare  ones,  which  are  made 
fooner,  and  have  no  fuperfluous  medics.  However, 
every  one  it  at  liberty  in  their  choice  either  of  one  or 
the  other. 

If  you  would  hare  a  draw-net  with  lozenge  medics, 
mcalure  the  breadth  pf  the  place  where  you  are  to 
fpreid  it,  make  the  net  near  twice  as  long  as  that  mea- 
fure.  Its  height  fliould  be  from  that  blanch  where 
the  pulley  is,  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground  ;  and 
that  you  may  comprehend  it  the  K  tier,  confult  the 
firft  figure  under  the  article  WOODCOCK.  I  lie  breadth 
i>  from  the  letter  V  to  the  letter  X:  being  the  places 
where  the  (lone*  Ihould  fall,  which  are  fu;  pofed  to  be 
fattened  at  M  and  N  i  when  the  net  is  Ipread,  the 
height  ihould  be  taken  from  the  pulley  to  come  down 
near  t>>  t'.ie  letter  X  i  the  net  mult  therefore  be  made 
one  third  part  longer  than  the  height  •,  for  being  ex- 
tended in  breadth,  it  will  fhorten  one  third  ;  when 
the  whole  net  i>  n.ellicd,  y  >u  muft  have  a  cord  that  is 
nut  quite  io  thick  as  your  little  finger,  through  all  the 
mettles  of  the  U:t  range  M,  N  ;  you  mult  fatten  both 
,  trying  the  fix  firlt  mefhes  of  the  row  together  to 
ihe  cords  fo  that  they  may  flip  along ;  do  the  fame  by 
the  other  fide  ;  thefe  two  places  mult  bediftanced,  ac- 
cording to  the  width  of  the  paf?,  leaving  the  reft  of  the 
mefhes  of  the  net  above  loofe,  fo  as  to  flip  or  be 
drawn  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  like  a  bed-curtain  : 
then  to  each  of  thefc  cords  lie  a  packthread,  whijh 
you  muft  pafs  into  the  lalt  range  of  nieOie*  on  the  fide", 


that  fo  you  may  fallen  the  net  as  it  (hould  be,  to  two 
trees,  A,  B;  a  foot  or  two  of  the  cord  ihould  be 
futt'ered  to  hang  down  at  each  end  of  the  net,  where- 
with to  tie  the  ftones,  when  you  would  fpread  the 
net. 

If  you  would  have  a  draw-net  with  fquare  mefhes, 
take  the  breadth  and  height,  and  work  as  aforefaid  : 
when  the  net  is  finilhed,  >erge  it  above  with  a  pretty 
ftrong  cord,  and  pafs  two  packthreads  through  the 
metrics,  on  both  fides,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  that 
made  lozenge-wife,  and  leave  alfo  both  ends  of  the 
'!e  ftones  may  be  tied  therewith. 

DRAWING  (with  Huiver*)  is  trying  a  wood  or 
brake  by  throwing  the  hound*  in  for  the  purnofe.  of 
finding  a  fox  :  drawing  a  mil's  is  a  term  ufed  when  the 
hounds  or  beagles  hit  the  fcent  of  their  chafe  con- 
trary, fo  as  to  hit  up  the  wind,  whereas  they  fliould 
have  done  it  down  ;  in  that  cafe  it  is  faid,  they  draw 
amifc. 

DRAWING  OK  THE  SLOT,  is  when  the  hounds 
touch  the  fcent  and  draw  on  till  they  hit  on  the  fame 
fcent. 

\\VING  A  CAST,  (among  Bowlers)  is  winning 
the  end,  without  ftirring  the  bow),  or  block. 

DRAY.  The  form  for  fquirrels'  nefts  built  on  the 
tops  of  trees. 

DRKNCH:  is  a  fort  of  decoction  prepared  fora 
Tick  horfe,  and  compofed  of  feveral  drugs  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Solleyfel's  Complete  Horfeman. 

They  put  the  drench  upon  the  end  of  a  bull's  pizzle, 
and  thruft  it  down  his  throat,  in  order  to  recover  hit 
appetite  and  ftrength. 

DRIFT  in  THK  FOTU.-T,  is  an  exact  view  and 
examination  taken  at  certain  times,  as  occafion  (hall 
fcrve,  to  know  what  hearts  are  there ;  that  none  com- 
mon there,  but  fuel  at  have  right;  and  that  the  forcit 
be  not  overcharged  with  foreigners'  bcalls  or  cattle. 

DRINKING  01  HORSKS,  immediately  after  hard 
riding,  &c.  is  very  dangerous ;  and  therefore  they 
(hould  not  be  futfered  to  do  it,  till  they  be  thoroughly 
cooled,  and  have  eat  fome  oats :  for  many  by  drinking 
too  foon  have  died  upon  it,  or  become  fick. 

A  horfe  after  violent  labour,  will  never  be  the  worfe 
by  being  kept  half  a  day  from  water ;  but  may  die  by 
drinking  an  hour  too  f 

DRIVERS.  A  machine  for  driving  pheaf.tnt  powts, 
confiding  of  good  ftrong  ozicr  wands,  fuch  as  balket- 
makers  ufe  ;  thefe  are  to  be  fct  in  a  handle  and  twilled, 
or  bound  with  fmall  oziersin  two  or  three  places.  See 
Plate  V.  Fig.  6. 

DRIVING  or  PHRASANT-POWTS;  for  the  driv- 
ing and  taking  of  pow is  or  young  rheafaiv.»  iu  nets; 
when  you  have  found  out  an  eye  of  pheafatits,  place 
your  net  aciols  the  little  paths  or  ways  they  have  made, 
which  are  much  like  Iheep  tracks,  polliblv  you  (hall 
lu.d  out  one  of  their  principal  haunts,  which  may  be 
done  by  the  b.ireneft  of  the  ground,  their  niutmgs  and 
the  feathers  that  lie  fcattered  about. 

To  do  this  you  fliould  always  take  the  wind  with  you, 
it  being  cultomary  for  them  to  run  down  the  wind  ; 
and  place  your  nets  hollow,  loofe  and  circularly,  the 
nether  part  of  which  mu.t  be  fattened  to  the  ground, 
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and  the  upper  fide  lying  hollow,  loofe  and  bending,  fo 
that  when  any  birds  ru(h  in,  it  may  fall  and  entangle 
them. 

Having  fixed  your  net  go  to  the  haunts,  and  if  you 
"find  them  fcattered,  call  them  together  with  your  call : 
and  when  you  find  them  begin  to  cluck  and  pipe  one  to 
another,  then  forbear  calling,  and  take  an  inltrument, 
by  fume  called  a  driver,  made  of  good  ftrong  whi'e 
-wands  or  oziers,  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  ba(ket-makers, 
\vhich  is  to  be  fet  in  a  handle,  and  in  two  or  three 
places  twifled  or  botind  with  fome  oziers,  according 
to  the  figure,  fee  Plate  V.  With  this  driver,  as  foon 
as  you  perceive  the  pheafants  gathered  together,  mnke 
a  gentle  noife  on  the  boughs  and  bufhes  about  you, 
which  will  fo  fright  them  that  they  will  get  clofe  toge- 
ther, and  run  away  alittle  tliltance,  and  then  ft  find;  after 
this  make  the  fame  noife  a  fecond  time,  and  this  will 
fet  them  a  running  again  ;  taking  the  fame  courfe  till 
you  have  driven  them  into  your  nets  -t  for  they  may  be 
driven  like  fo  many  fheep. 

If  they  happen  to  take  a  contrary  way  ;  then  m?.ke  a 
raking  noife,  as  if  it  were  in  their  faces;  and  this  noife 
will  prefently  turn  them  the  right  way. 

But  in  ufing  the  driver  obferve, 

1.  Secrecy,  in  keeping  yourfulf  from  their  fight; 
Tor  if  they  efpy  you  they  will  run  and  hide  themfelves 
in  holes  under  fhrubs,  and  will  not  (lir  till  night. 

2.  You  mud  have  regard  to  due  time  and  leifure,  for 
rafhnefs  and  over  hade  fpoil  the  fport. 

DRIVING  OF  WILD  FOWL,  is  only  practicable 
in  the  moulting  time,  which  is  in  July  and  Augud ; 
and  it  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  fpaniel,  wtll  trained 
to  the  purpofe.  The  nets  are  to  be  fet  in  creeks  and 
narrow  places,  or  at  their  ufual  night  retreats,  and  the 
dog  is  to  put  them  up,  and  driving  them  forward,  they 
willbe/ent  immediately  into  the  nets,  not  being  able 
to  fly  away  from  the  dog,  for  the  want  of  their  wing 
feathers.  The  people  who  live  in  the  fens  find  great 
account  in  this  pra£lice,  taking  very  great  number'  by 
it.  'I  hey  are  ufually  indeed  poor  and  out  of  flefh  at 
this  time;  but  as  they  are  always  taken  alive,  and 
without  any  hurt,  the  people  find  it  very  eafy  to  fatten 
them  with  beafls  livers,  barley,  palte,  fcalded  bran, 
and  the  like  ;  and  they  will  on  this  become,  in  a  very 
little  time,  fat  and  well  faded,  excelling  in  flavour 
both  the  tame-ducks  commonly  kept  in  the  yard',  and 
the  wild-ducks  in  their  natural  date.  When  the 
fportfman  takes  the  dog  into  places  where  they  are  not 
fo  frequent,  he  may  hunt  them  fingly,  and  the  dog 
alone  will  take  them. 

DROMLUS,  a  word  ufed  by  the  ancients,  as  the 
name  of  the  dag.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  '  fwift 
in  runnirg  ;'  and  ihe  dag  had  this  name  as  being  fwifter 
than  any  ether  animal. 

DROPPING,  or  DRIPPING,  a  term  ufed  among 
Falconers,  when  a  hawk  mutes  dtreftly  downwards,  in 
feveral  drops,  not  throwing  out  her  dung  draight  for- 
wards. 

DROPSY,  IN  GOATS;  this  diforder  occurs  but  fel- 
dorr,,  ytt  is  very  troublefomc  whenever  it  happens,  by 
their  feeding  and  lying  in  bog's,  wet  valleys,  or  mooriHi 
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When  this  appears  by  water  between  the  flcin  and 
flefh,  fqueeze  it  up  with  your  hand,  and  make  a  flit,  fo 
prefs  out  as  much  as  you  can  ;  then  put  a  linen  tent  in 
the  hole,  dipt  in  oil  of  bays  or  fpike,  which  you  can 
moft  conveniently  get,  and  fo  renew  it  every  other  day, 
that  it  may  attract  and  evacuate  the  water  and  hu- 
mour; then  dry  the  leaves  of  dwarf  elder,  powder,  and 
give  it  in  vinegar  warm.  Let  the  goat  in  the  mean 
while  feed  on  dry  meat,  but  very  little  water,  and  that 
warm. 

DROPSY,  IN  HORSES  ;  theftgns  of  this  diforder,  re- 
cording to  Dr.  Boerhaave,  are  a  loofe  foft  tumour 
of  the  whole  body,  really  cold  and  watery,  in  the  legs 
efpecially,  a  defire  of  drinking,  the  urine  thin  and 
white,  &c. 

It  proceeds  from  a  kind  of  weaknefs  in  the  blood, 
and  the  ways  to  cure  it,  or  rather  the  figns  of  cure,  are 
only  two,  via.  a  difcharge  of  the  water,  and  recovery 
of  the  flrength  of  the  blood.  Give  the  following 
Hellebore  Infufion  : — 

Take  of  black  hellebore  frelh  gathered  two  pounds; 
wafh,  bruife,  and  boil  it  in  fix  quarts  of  fpring  or  New 
River  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  four  quarts;  then  drain 
out  the  liquor,  and  put  two  quarts  of  white  wine  to 
the  remaining  hellebore,  and  let  it  infufe  warm  in  a 
pitcher,  or  the  like,  for  forty-eight  hours,  often 
fhaking  the  liquor  about,  then  (train  out  the  wine,  and 
mix  both  the  water  and  it  together,  which  may  be  kept 
in  a  (lone  bottle,  and  a  pint  of  it  milk-warm  given 
every  morning  and  evening. 

Many  horfes  have  been  tapped  for  the  dropfy  with 
great  fuccefs,  for  the  fituation  in  which  a  horfe  ftatuls 
very  much  favours  the  diftillation  of  the  water  through 
the  orifice ;  but,  if  this  method  js  not  approved,  I 
would  advife  the  following  purge  : — 

Take  one  ounce  of  aloes,  one  drachm  of  gamboge, 
two  drachms  of  powdered  faffron,  cloves  and  nutmegs 
each  one  drachm,  oil  of  anifeed  fixty  drops,  with  a 
fufFicient  quantity  of  buckthorn  to  make  it  into  a  ball. 

Whilft  your  hotfe  is  under  hand  for  cure,  you  fliould 
obferve  that  his  food  is  of  the  bed  and  moft  nourifhing 
kind,  and  that  he  drinks  as  fparingly  as  pofiible. 

As  the  horfe  advances  towards  recovery,  you  may 
give  him  this  (lengthening  drink  : — 

Take  gentian  root  and  zedoary,  of  each  four  ounces; 
chamomile  flowers  and  the  tops  of  centaury,  of  each 
two  handfuls  ;  jefuit's  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 
juniper  berries,  four  ounces;  filings  of  iron,  half  a 
pound :  infufe  thefe  in  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a  week, 
now  and  then  fhaking  the  veflel ;  give  him  a  pint 
every  morning  and  night,  and  let  him  faft  two  hours 
after  it. 

Others  adopt  this  method  of  cure  : — 

Take  two  handfuls  of  parfley  feeds,  the  like  of 
anifeeds  and  bay-berries,  with  one  handful  of  juniper- 
berries;  bruife  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  boiling 
them  in  verjuice,  fweetencd  with  brown  fugar,  give 
the  horfe  the  quantity  of  a  pint  to  drink,  firft  and  lull 
chafing  the  fwelled  or  tu.norous  places  with  your  hand, 
or  a  hard  wifp  of  hay  ;  and  fo  continuing  them  for  a 
week  together,  you  will  find  the  flefh  become  firm,  and 
the  watery  humours  difperfe. 

DROUGHT, 
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DROUGHT,  extreme,  in  Swine;  it  ufually  hap- 
pen., in  hot  weather,  from  whence,  by  their  cxccfs  of 
drinking,  many  diftcmpers  proc. 

When  ?ou  perceive  your  fwinc  greedy  or  drinking 

imn  ,  boil  wood  forrel  and  houfcleek  in  tlie 

j  give  them  ;  peg  their  ears,  and  put  a  tent  of 

root  of  fweetwort  into  the  hoies,  and  fo  the  heat  of  the 

liver  will  be  cooled,  and  the  violent  third  ceafe. 

DRY.  To  put  a  hotfe  to  dry  meat  is  to  feed  him 
with  corn  and  hay  after  caking  him  from  gr«fs ;  or 
lioufinj  him. 

DIBBING  OF  A  COCK,  (with  Cock  Maftcrs)  a 
term  ufcd  to  Ggnifj  the  cutting  of  a  cock's  comb  and 
wattle*. 

DUBBING,  (among  Angleri)  is  the  making  artifi- 
cial flies;  the  materials  for  making  which  are  fpanicls 
hair,  hogs  hair  dyed  of  different  colours;  fquimTt, 
fhcep's,  bear's,  and  camel's  hair;  oil  rich,  peacock,  and 
•ig  feathers,  &c.  Sec  FI  =  H. 

DUCKS  are  amphibious  birds,  that  lire  on  land  and 
water,  of  which  the  male  of  the  tame-duck  is  tailed 
a  drake,  of  the  wild-duck  a  mallard;  there  are  two 
of  them,  viz.  the  wild  and  the  tame  ;  the  tame- 
duck  is  fed  in  the  court-yard,  walks  (lowly,  delights 
in  water,  fwimi  fwiftiy,  but  fcarce  ever  rife*  from  the 
ground  to  fi  TAME  DCCKS  fee  the  Article 

POULTRY 

As  for  wild- duck*,  thofe  who  are  difpofcd  to  employ 
part  of  their  time  in  taking  them  with  nets,  &c.  (hnuld 
ever  have  fome  wild  ones  made  tame  for  tint  purpofe  -, 
for  the  wild  never  aflbciate  themfelves  with  thofe  that 
are  of  the  real  tame  breed  :  therefore  be  always  pro- 
vided with  fcven  or  eight  ducks,  and  as  many  mallards, 
for  fear  of  wanting  upon  any  ncc-ifon  ;  bccaufc  they 
are  often  loll,  and  much  fubject,  to  mifcarry.  Sec 
DECOT. 

The  nets  mud  never  be  placed  but  where  you  have  a 
foot  of  water  at  lealt,  nor  much  more ;  f»  th  <t  mardics, 
fands,  flats,  overflown!  meadows,  an  I  the  live,  arc  the 
rood  proper  places  for  this  fport. 

The  nets  tfcd  are  the  fame  with  thofe  for  plovers, 
and  they  arc  let  after  the  fame  manner,  only  thefc  are 
under  water,  and  you  need  no  border  to  conceal  the 
net.  "Ilic  hgure,  Plate  VI.  will  (hew  you  the  net 
fpread  ;  your  main  flicks  fhculd  be  of  iron,  and  flrong 
in  proportion  to  their  It- 

But  if  t'  c  main  dick  be  of  wood,  faden  good  heavy 
pieces  of  lead  along  the  cord  at  about  a  fc  rt  diftant 
on  the  fides  of  the  net  to  fink  it  down  into  (he  water, 
that  thv  duck*  may  ni<t  cfcape  hv  divine  :  the  fc  piece* 
nf  lead  are  rcprcfeiitcd  in  the  cut  along  the  cord  O.  S. 
i. 

Sever.il  (mall  wooden  hooks  ire  likewife  fixed  all 

along  the  verge  of  the  net  A,  1',  .ipnfite  to  tike 

perl  Ms  the  cord  to  keep  it  tight,  or  elfe  they 

place  fame  lead  there,  to   hinder  the  birds  from 

The  hooked  (take  X,  and  the  pulley  V,  ought  to  be 
concealc  •  the  liucks  rrijy  not  fee 

them.      I  he  lodge  fhould  be  made  of  boughs,  as  under 
the  wi-rd  Plover,  wlm;.    .  <yconfult.     Upon 

the  brink  of  the  water,  when  all  is  rcatly,  take  toe 


ducks  and  mallards,  and  place  the  fit  ft  in  this  manner  • 
tie  fome  of  them  before  your  net,  and  as  many  behind 
at  Y,  by  the  legs,  but  fo  that  they  may  fwim  up  and 
down,  eating  fuch  grain  or  chippingsas  you  (hall  throw 
to  them  for  that  purpofe.  Keep  the  drakes  by  you  in 
your  lodge ;  when  you  perceive  a  flock  of  wild  ducks 
come  near  you,  let  fly  one  of  the  decoy  mallards,  which 
will  prcfently  join  the  wild  ones,  in  expectation  of  his 
mate  ;  and  not  rinding  her  there,  he  will  begin  to  call  i 
which  being  heard  by  the  female  tied  by  the  legs,  (he 
will  begin  to  cry  out,  and  provoke  the  others  to  do  the 
fame  :  u,  oi\  which  the  drake  flies  to  his  mate,  and 
generally  draws  the  whole  flock  with  him,  which 
greedily  fall  to  cat  the  bait  laid  for  them.  Now  the 
ducks  being  once  come  within  your  draught,  pull  your 
cords  with  the  quicked  motion  you  can  ;  and  having 
thus  taken  them,  let  go  your  decoy-duck,  and  feed 
them  well ;  you  may  kill  the  wild  ones,  and  fo  let  your 
nets  again  as  you  fee  occalion. 

The  wind  happens  fometimes  fo  contrary,  that  the 
mallard  cannot  hear  his  mate  when  (he  cries  ;  in  which 
cafe  you  mud  let  go  a  fecond  and  a  third  to  bring  in  the 
flock  you  defign  to  furprifc  ;  and  your  decoy-ducks 
fhould  have  fome  mark  of  didinc~Uon,  for  the  more 
readily  knowing  them  from  the  wild  ones,  as  thef-w- 
ing  fomethiag  about  their  legs,  or  the  like :  when  the 
water  is  troubled,  and  it  has  rained  a  little,  or  that 
the  weather  i*  miity,  it  is  the  bed  time  to  take  ducks 
with  nets.  ,: 

A  fecond  way  of  taking  ducks  with  nets  is  by  two 
nets  which  mud  be  frt  in  a  place  wh  i»  at  lead 

half  a  foot  water,  that  they  may  be  concealed ;  and 
therefore  thofe  who  catch  duck*  in  the  water  (hould 
always  be  booted.  1  he  (laves 

or  dicks  15,  C,  1.,  I),  ought  to  be  made  of  iron,  fevcn 
feet  or  fcven  feet  ami  a  half  long,  and  proportionally 
thick:  the   pickets,  or   dicks  A,   F,  fhould   be  made 
drone  and  half  a  foot  long;  the  others,  J),  11,  fhould 
be   of  the  fame  drcngth,  each  having  »  tonl    1- 
three  fathom  long  :  the  (laves  of  the  net  M,  C),  fhould 
be   longer  than  die  others  by  three  iiuhci,  or  half  a 
foot ;    the   lodge  K,  (hould    be    fixteen    or  eighteen 
fathom  dillant  from  the  nets;  the  knot  N  m"  the  <:«,rd, 
where  two  other  curds  arc  made  fad,  as  N,  (.'*,  N,  O, 
(hould  be  five  or  fix  loifet  dillant  fr>  m  (he  fir  ft  Caves  ; 
and  forafmuch  as  all  thefe  cents  of  the  nets  ihould  Ix 
fattened  w"ith  all  your  force,  dicks  or  pieces  of  wood 
half    a  foot  long   ilii-t:1<!    l>c   fined     flopingiy    in 
ground,  on  the  fuic  of  the  Icttci 
the  iron  ftarcs  down  in   the  water,  irorn  >vhence  i 
bring  tbcm  out  by  drawing  (he  cord  K,  ' 

Manage  your  decoy-duckv  and  nullartis  as  before  , 
there  is  no  need  that  the  •.  •  •>  fliould  fwin 

the  water  before  you  drau  yovr  r.eti,  for  you  take 
them  at  the  fame  time  thry  alight  upon  it. 

A  third  way  of  catching  wild-clucks,  i'.  with 
lime  ;  of   which    take    three   or    four  poctuls  of  that 
which  i*  old  and  rotted;  to  each  p<und  put  two  h.md- 
fuls  of  charcoal,  burnt  draw,  and  .1*  much  nut  Oil  a« 
the  (hell   of   a  hrzcl-nat  cane  ix  and  v 

the    whole  together   for   a  quarter   of  an   hour,  ami 
anoint  one  or  more  corda   therewith,  each  of  them 
R  beii  •- 
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being  ten  or  twelve  fathom  long  ;  and  eonYeytng  them 
to  the  place  where  wilct-diicks  frequent,  get  a  boat,  if 
you  do  not  cnre  to  <j;o  into  the  water,  and  let  the  cords 
among  the  ru flies  or  other  herbage,  whither  the  ducks 
retire:  pitch  the  two  (Lives  in  fuch  a  nv.imer  tlv.u 
ends  m.iy  be  even  wi'h  the  water,  ami  tie  a  very  (lift' 
cord  to  them,  which  mult  be  borne  up  on  the  water 
with  (bme  bundles  of  dry  rufhes  ;  when  the  dueks  are 
got  among  the  herbs  and  ru  flics,  they  will  at  length 
come  to  the  cord,  which  will  er.ibarrafs  them,  ar  which 
time  they  will  endeavour  to  take  wing  ;  but  not  being 
able  to  do  Co,  ilicy  will  drown  themlelvss  in  endea- 
vouring to  get  loofe. 

A  fourth  way  of  taking  wild-ducks  in  the  wati-r,  is 
with  noofes  or  fprings  made  of  horfe-hair,  other 
called  running  flips  and  horfe-hair  collars,  a  cheap  and 
-•  way,  efpccially  in  fuch  low  marlhes  as  are  over- 
flown not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  deep-,  obferve  tiuir 
mod  frequented  haunts,  and  there- throw  a  little  corn 
for  two  or  three  days,  to  embolden  and  draw  them  on  : 
for  having  once  fed  there,  they  will  not  fail  to  return 
thither  every  day. 

You  mult  then  plant  feven  or  eight  dozen  of  your 
running  flips  of  fmall  wire  or  horfe-hair  collars,  tied 
two  or  three  together,  as  in  Plate  VI.  Fig.  3,  to  little 
(harp-pointed  (takes,  fliewn  by  the  letters  I,  K,  L,  M, 
N',  ()  ;  they  mud  be  fixed  fo  far  into  the  ground,  that 
the  upper  ends  of  them  and  the  collars  may  be  jult  hid 
a  little  under  the  water  :  and  then  throw  fome  barley, 
or  the  like  grain,  among  them,  that  fo  you  may  catch 
them  either  by  the  neck  or  legs  :  you  mult  refort  thi- 
ther twice  or  thrice  every  day  to  fee  how  you  fucceed. 

The  collars  may  in  like  manner  be  placed  as  in  the 
Iccond  figure  following:  Take  a  (harp-pointed  flake 
about  two  feet  long,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
water,  as  T,  V,  bore  two  holes  through  the  thick  end 
I',  into  which  put  two  (ticks,  as  P,  R,  and  Q^S,  each 
of  them  ihoukl  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  one's  little 
linger,  and  two  feet  long;  they  mult  be  (irmly  let  in 
4nd  well  pegged;  faften  your  collars  or  flipping  knots 
to  the  end  of  your  (tick,  as  the  letters  P,  Q,  R,  S, 
denote  :  this  done,  and  having  fixed  your  (lake  T,  V, 
in  the  ground  fo  far  that  it  may  all  be  under  water,  fo 
.«s  that  your  knots  may  juft  fwim  open  on  the  top  of  it : 
then  caft  your  grain  or  chippings  of  bread  in  and  out 
among  the  faid  (lakes,  the  better  to  entice  the  ducks  to 
come:  you  may  make  ufe  of  feveral  of  thefe  (lakes, 
and  place  them  feven  or  eight  feet  afunder. 

There  is  a  fifth  way  of  catching  wild-ducks,  and 
that  is  with  hooks  and  line,  as  appears  by  Fig.  4. 

Fallen  your  lines  well  and  firmly  to  lharp-  pointed 
{licks,  as  (hown  by  the  figure  marked  G,  and  (take 
/n  the  (licks  into  the  ground,  then  bait  yov.r  hook  H 
with  an  ncorn  or  bean  F,  or  with  a  fifh  or  frog,  as  at 
C  :  you  may  alfo  bait  with  a  worm,  as  at  V,  by  thefe 
you  may  learn  to  bait  with  paltes,  or  the  like  ;  and 
you  would  do  well  to  feed  the  ducks  two  or  three  days 
before,  at  the  place  where  you  intend  to  fet  your  lines 
and  hooks,  the  better  to  draw  them  on,  and  embolden 
them  ;  and  you  (hould  alfo  vifit  your  fpot  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  to  take  up  what  you  have  caught, 
and  to  rectify  what  may  be  amifs. 


Some  of  our  Englifh  authors  having  fet  down  3 
method  how  wv  fiull  preferve  wild-  ducks,  fay  we  muft 
wall  in  a  little  piece  of  ground,  wherein  there  is  fo  i.c 
final!  pond  or  faring,  covering  the  tr.p  of  it  all  over 

r  net;   the    pond  mud   be    fet  with    n 
tufts     of   oxiers,     and.    have    many    fee  ret    holes    and. 
creeks;   which  will  inure  them    to  feed  there,  th 
conri 

v.  i'd-dm  k,  v.hen  (lie  lays,  xvill  fteal  from  the 
mailaid,  nnd  hid<-  ln-r  nelr,  or  elfe  lie  will  fuck  her  egcs. 
After  flic  has  hatched,  file  is  very  careful  to  breed  her 
young,  aiir.l  needs  no  attendance  more  than  meat, 
which  iliould  be  given  twice  a  day,  as  fc  tided  bran, 
oats,  or  fitches.  The  houfc  hen  will  hatch  wild-duck 
eggs  as  well  as  tame,  and  the  meat  will  he  much 

•;T  ;  yet  every  time  the  duckings  go  into  the  water, 
they  are  in  danger  of  the  kites,  becauL;  the  hen  cannot 
guard  them.  Teals,  widgeons,  (hell-drakes,  or  greeu 
plovers,  may  be  ordered  alfo  in  the  fame  manner  as 
wild-ducks. 

DUCKF.R,     \  A  kind  of  cock  that  in  fighting  will 

DOUCKER, /run  about  the  clod,  almoit  at  every 
ftroke  he  gives. 

DULL  ;  the  marks  of  a  dull,  ftupid  horfe,  are  white 
fpots  round  the  eye  and  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  upon 
any  general  colour  whatfoever:  thefe  marks  are  hard 
to  be  diftinguilhed  in  a  white  horfe  :  though  the  vulgar 
take  the  fpots  for  figns  of  ftupidity,  it  is  certain  they 
are  great  figns  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  horfe,  and  the  horfes 
that  have  them  are  very  fenfible  and  quick  upon  the 
fpur. 

DUN.     See  COLOURS  OF  A  HORSE. 

DUN-HOUND:  thefe  dogs  are  good  for  all  chafes, 
and  therefore  of  general  ufe. 

The  bed  coloured  are  fuch  as  are  dun  on  the  back, 
having  their  fore-quarters  tanned,  or  of  the  complexion 
of  a  hare's  legs ;  but  if  the  hair  on  the  back  be  black, 
-and  their  legs  freckled  with  red  and  black,  they  then 
ufually  prove  excellent  hounds,  and  indeed  there  are 
few  of  a  dun  colour  to  be  found  bad  :  and  the  word  of 
them  are  fuch  whofe  legs  are  of  a  whitifh  colour. 

It  is  wonderful  in  thefe  creatures,  to  obferve  how 
much  they  (tick  Upon  the  knowledge  of  their  mafter, 
cfpecially  his  voice  and  horn,  and  no  one's  elfe  :  nay, 
more  than  that,  they  know  the  diflant  voices  of  their 
fellow,  and  do  know  who  are  babblers  and  liars,  and, 
who  not ;  and  will  follow  the  one  and  not  the  other. 

Now  for  hounds  ;  the  weft  country,  Chefhire,  and 
Lancafhire,  with  other  woodland  and  mountain  coun- 
tries, breed  our  fbw  hounds,  which  is  a  large  dog, 
tall  and  heavy. 

Worceiterfhire,  Bedfordfhire,  and  many  well  mixt 
foils,  where  champagne  and  covert  are  of  equal  largc- 
ncfs,  produce  a  middle-fized  dog,  of  a  more  nimble 
compofure  than  the  former. 

Lallly,  the  north  parts,  as  Yorkfhire,  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  and  many  other  plain  champagne 
countries,  breed  the  light,  nimble,  fwift,  (lender,  fleet 
hound. 

After  all  thefe,  the  little  beagle  is  attributed  to  our 
country:  the  fame  that  is  called  the  gaze-hound  :  bcfidcs 
the  maltirr",  which  feems  to  be  a  native  of  England ;  we 

alfo 
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*1fo  train  up  mod  excellent  greyhounds  .which  fecm  to 
liave  been  brought  hither  by  the  Gauls)  in  our  open 

•ics. 

All  thcfe  dogs  have  deferred  to  be  famous  in  adjacent 

:ries,  whither  they  are  fent  for  great 

ny  their  lords  and 

res;  although  onl;  fcem  to  have 

i  known  to  the  anciei  .j   perhaps  in 

age  hunting;   was  not  fo  much  cultivated   by  our 
own  icn. 

it  A  HORSK,    fhould  be  ob'crvcd  upon  a 
journey  •,  if  it  be  tuo  thin,  n  that   ' 

water  was  too  cold  and  piercing,  or  that  he  drank  too 
dily  of  it ;    if  there  be  among  his  ordure  whole 
,  either  he  has  not  chewed  them  well,  or 
;komach  is  weak;  and  if  his  dung  be   black,  dry, 
or  come  away  in  very  fmili  and  hard  pieces,  it  is  a  fign 
that  he  is  overheated  in 

>us   or  flimy   dung,   voided  by  a   race-horfe, 
(hews  th-.t    he  is  not  dulv  prepared  ;    in  which  cafe 

ball*  and  exercii"--  arc  to  be  continued 
re  come  ,  and  without 

ire. 

DUNG-WORMS,  are  a  kind  of  fly-worms  of  a 
fliort  and  fomcwhat  flat  body,  found  in  great  abundance 
amn  in  the  months  of  September  and 

tob  •  .  : -JL\  their  metamorphofes   into  the 

;atc  performed  within  a  (hell  of  their  own  Ikin. 
are  excellent  b.uts  for  angling. 

•i     fo    dr 

tongues  and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  lafe  their  ap- 
petite. 

In  fuch  cafe  give  them  bran  well  mo'idemr 
•-r,  to  cool  and  rcfrcfh  their  mouths  and  tongues, 
.cir  mouths  with  a  wet  i'pongc  to  oblige 
x-. 
:  to  beit  the  dud.     See  tit 

EiF,    fhould  be    fmall,    narrow, 
itraight,  and  the  whole  fubllance  of  them  thin 
and  delicate  :  they  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  very  top 
of  the  head,  and  (heir  points,  when  itiled,  or  pricked 
up,  fhould  be  nearer  than,  their  roots. 

When  a  horfe  carries  his  ears  pointed  forwards, 
he  is  faid  to  hare  a  bold,  hardv,  or  brilk  ear  ;  alfo 
when  a  horfe  is  t  -m  firm, 

and  not  (like  a  hog)   :. 
ear. 

To  cure  a  pain  in  a  hone'*  ear*,  fird  clcjnfc  them 
well,  for  fejr  the  hurle  (hould  run  mad,  .i-u!  then  put 

mix 

the  whole  tc/  -rein 

to  at)  ",  continue  the   applies. ion  tifl 

thec'.; 

'I  o  take  out   any  thin.-    incommodious  in  a  1 
e*r,   put  in  a;i  equal  quantity  of  old  oil  and  nitre,  and 
..i  in  a  little  wocil  :   if  fonie  little  anir.v.tl  ha>  got  in, 
you  mu!  a  inn  t.i:i-  iu-d  to  the  end  of  a  llick, 

and  ftccped  in  glutinous  lolici ,   turn  it  in  the  ta>,  that 
it  may  flick  t. 

If  it  be  any  thing  clfe  you  mud  open  the  ear  w  ith  an 
nt,  and  draw  it  out  with  an  iron;  or  you  may 


fquirt  in  fomc  water  ;  and  if  it  be  a  wound,  you  hiuft 
drop  in  proper  medicines  to  cure  it. 

To  EARTH,  is  to  go  under  ground,  to  run  into  a 
lurking-hole,  as  a  badger  or  a  fox  does. 

\RTIi-V.  or  reptiles  which  ferve  both, 

for  food  for  birds,  and  baits  for  fifh  :  and  .ne- 

time«  dilTicult  to  rmdthcm,  the  following  methods  are 
fetdown,  by  which  you  may  have  them  ulmotl  in  all  fea- 
fons  of  the  yc.ir. 

The  firtt,  is  to  go  into  a  meadow,  or  fome  other 
place,  full  of  herbs  or  grafe,  where  you  fuppofe  there 
may  be  fuch  forts  of  worms,  and  there  to  dance,  or  r.i- 
thcr  trample  with  your  feet  for  about  half  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  without  ceafln^,  and  you  will  fee  the  worms 
come  out  of  the  earth  about  you,  which  you  may  ga- 
ther, not  as  they  are  creeping  out,  but  after  they  arc 
come  quite,  out ;  for  if  you  fhould  ccafe  trjmpling 
for  never  fo  (hort  a  time,  they  would  go  in  again. 

Another  time  to  get  worms,  is  when  there  arc  green 
Walnuts   upon  the  trees ;    take  a  quarter,    or  half  a 
pound  of  them,  and  put  into  the  tjuantity  of  a  piil  of 
water,  rubbing  the  hulks  of  the  nuts  upon  a  brick,  or 
:  :  tile,  holding  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  water: 
.nuc  to'do  thi>  till  the  water  is  become  bitter, 
of  a  tafte  that  the  worms  will  not  like  :  fcatter  tin, 
ter  upon  the  place  where  you  judge  worms  to  be,  and 
they  will  come  out  of  the  ground   in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.     Sec  WORMS. 

EBJULLADE,  is  a  check  of  the  bridle  which  jhe 
horfemen  give  to  tlie  horfc  by  a  jerk  of  c>ue  rein,  when 
he  refufes  to  turn.  / 

An  ebrilUde  differs  from  a  faccade  in  this,  that  a 
faccade  is  a  jcrlc  imde  with  at  once. 

Mod  people  confound  thefc   two  words,   uiuier  the 

general  name  of  a  check    or   jerk   of  the  hridlc  ;  bur 

.t    be  as    it    will,    it    is   always  a   chaftilemenr, 

no  aid,  and  the   ufe  of  it  is  banifhed   die  ac.ide- 

i  jerk  of  the  caved 

an  echape  is  a  horfe  got  between  u 
ftallion  and  a  mare  of  a  different  breed  and  different 
countries. 

K(JII  ^1'r.R,  to  fufferahorfc  to  efc.ipe,  or  flip  upon 
tlie  hand  ;  a  ^  :fed  in  the  academies,  implying 

;  ut  full  fpetd. 

icr   or    motion   of  a  h'-r!>.      H 
'o  bf  ceo   '  V-&  well  upon 

thr  luud  and  heels,  compactly  put  upfui  hi.s  haunches, 
M^^MrfV  or  Inii  ::    to  ilit-  heels  or   fpurs,  and  conti- 
nues duly  h.il  iiiLt-d  between  the  heels,  without  throw- 
er lide. 

when  a  horfc  has  a  fine  fenfc  of  the 

eel. 

'<•    .  is  a  covert  place  fur   the   lodging  and 
hout:'  fes. 

a  French  word,  (in  Englifli  equerryl, 
which  hns  di^erent  fignifican  ,  nice,  but  hi 

:.vid  means  a  poll  of  honour  at  court :   :-. 
is  .ilfo  deiived  the  Knglilh  wordefquire,  formerly  (and 
v  ilill)  an  addition  to  pc:  (bio  of  a  certain 
med  by  almod  every  man  who   can  live 
without   manu.il   labour.     The  (quire  was   alfo  for- 
R  2  mt 


EEL 


EEL 


•nerly,  and  is  (till  among  the  vulgar,  confklercd  as 
equivalent  to  the  l<ml  ot  the  m.mor.  And  a  country 
fquire  was  one  who  dedicated  his  whole  time  to  the 
fports  of  ihe  field,  and  the  execution  of  the  game 
law.-;  :  but  the  breed  is  now  nearly  extintl. 

In  the  academy  or  manage,  the  riding-mafter  goes 
l)v  'lie  name  ot  7'.'.v/y«'r. 

KILL.  It  is  Agreed  by  mod  men,  that  the  eel  is  a 
molt  dainty  lifli  ',  the  Romans  have  efleemed  her  the 
Helen  a  of  their  feails,  and  fome  the  queen  of  palate- 
ple-ifure.  But  moil  men  differ  about  their  breeding  : 
fome  fay  they  breed  by  generation  as  other  fifli  do,  and 
others  that  they  breed,  as  fome  worms  do,  of  mud  ;  as 
rats  and  mice,  and  many  other  living  creatures  are 
brtd  in  Egypt,  by  the  fun's  heat,  when  it  Chines  upon 
the  overflowing  of  the  river  Niluj: :  or  out  of  the  pu- 
s  refaction  of  the  earth,  and  divers  other  ways.  Thofe 
that  deny  them  to  breed  by  generation  as  other  filh  do, 
alk,  if  any  man  ever  faw  an  eel  to  have  a  fpawn  or 
melt  ?  and  they  are  anfwered,  that  they  may  be  as 
certain  of  their  breeding  as  if  they  had  feen  fpawn:  for 
they  f.iy,  that  they  are  certain  that  eels  have  all  parts 
fit  tor  generation,  like  other  filh,  but  fo  imall  as  not 
to  be  eafily  difcerned,  by  reafon  of  their  fatnefs;  the 
he  and  the  fhe  eel  may  be  dittinguifhed  by  their  fins. 
And  Rondeletius  fays,  he  has  feen  eels  cling  together 
like  dew-worms. 

And  others  fay,  that  eels  growing  old,  breed  other 
eels  out  of  the  corruption  of  their  own  age,  which  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  fays,  exceeds  not  ten  years.  And 
others  fay,  that  as  pearls  are  made  of  glutinous  dew- 
drops,  which  are  condenfed  by  the  fun's  heat  in  thofe 
countries,  fo  eels  are  bred 'of  a  particular  dew  falling 
in  the  months  of  May  or  June  on  the  banks  of  fome 
particular  ponds  or  rivers,  adapted  by  nature  for  that 
end,  which  in  a  few  days  are  by  the  fun's  heat  turned 
into  eels ;  and  fome  of  the  ancients  have  called  the.  eels 
that  are  thus  bred,  the  offspring  of  Jove.  There  has 
been  feen  in  the  beginning  of  July,  in  a  river  not  far 
from  Canterbury,  fome  parts  of  it  covered  over  with 
young  eels  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  ftraw  ;  and  thefe 
eels  lay  on  the  top  of  that  water,  as  thick  as  motes  are 
•  faid  to  be  in  the  fun  :  the  like  of  other  riv;rs,  as  namely 
the  Severn,  where  they  are  called  yelvers  ;  and  in  a 
pond  or  mere  near  Staffordfhire,  where  about  a  fet  time 
in  fummer,  fuch  fmall  eels  abound  fo  much,  that  many 
of  the  poorer  fort  of  people  that  inhabit  near  toil,  take 
fuch  eels  out  of  this  mere  with  fieves  or  fheets,  and 
make  a  kind  of  eel-cake  of  them,  and  eat  it  as  bread. 
And  Gefner  quotes  venerable  Bede  to  fay,  that  in 
England  there  is  an  ifland  called  Ely,  by  reafon  of  the 
innumerable  number  of  eels  that  breed  in  it.  But  that 
eels  may  be  bred  as  fome  worms,  and  fome  kind  of 
bees  and  wafps  are,  either  of  dew,  or  out  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  earth,  feems  to  be  made  probable  by  the 
barnacles  and  young  goflings  bred  by  the  fun's  heat, 
and  the  rotten  planks  of  an  old  Chip,  and  hatched  of 
trees ;  both  of  which  are  related  for  truths  by  Du 
Bartas  and  Lobcl,  Camden,  and  Gerhard  in  his 
Herbal. 

It  is  faid  by  Rondeletius,  that  thofe  eels  that  are 
kred  iu  rivers  that  relate  to,  or  are  nearer  to  the  fea, 


never  return  to  the  frefh  waters,  a'  I  f>n  dors, 

when  they  have  once  tailed  t!ie  fa'.t  w.irer;  -..:id  though 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  will  allow  the  eel's  li'.e  to  be  bat 
ten  years,  yet  he,  in  his  hiftory  of  Life  and  Death, 
mentions  a  lamprey  belonging  to  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, to  be  made  t;imc,  and  fo  kept  for  almofl  three- 
fc'fre  years:  and  that  ufcful  and  pleal'int  obfervalioii* 
were  made  of  this  lamprey,  tn.it  Cra(Tu«  th-*  or?.t  r 
who  kept  her,  lamented  her  de;nh.  And  we  read 
in  Doctor  Hakewell,  that  Honenfins  was  feen  to 
wcsp  at  the  death  of  a  lamprey  that  he  kad  kept 
long. 

It  is  granted  by  all  or  mod  men,  that  eels,  for  about 
fix  months,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fix  cold  months  of  the 
year,  ftir  not  up  and  down,  neither  in  the  rivers,  nor  in 
:ools  in  which  they  ufually  are,  but  get  into  the 
foft  earth  or  mud,  and  there  many  of  them  togetircr 
bed  themfelves,  and  live  without  feeding  upon  any 
thing-,  as  fome  fwallows  have  been  obferved  to  do  in 
hollow  trees  for  thofe  fix  cold  months  :  this  they  do,  as 
not  being  able  to  endure  winter  weather:  for  Gefner 
quotes  Albcrtus  to  fay,  that  in  the  year  1125,  that 
year's  winter  being  more  cold  than  ufually,  eels  did  by 
nature's  inflincl  get  out  of  the  water  into  a  ftack  of  hay 
in  a  meadow  upon  dry  ground,  and  there  bedded  them- 
felves, but  at  laft  a  froll  killed  them.  And  Camden 
relates  that  in  Lancafhire,  fifhes  were  digged  out  of  the 
earth  with  fpades,  where  no  water  was  near  to  the  place. 
The  eel  is  impatient  of  cold,  fo  it  hath  been  obferved, 
that  in  warm  weather  an  eel  has  been  known  to  live 
five  days  out  of  the  water. 

Some  curious  fearchers  into  the  natures  of  fifh,  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  are  feveral  forts  or  kinds  of  eels,  as 
the  filver  eel,  and  green  eel,  with  which  the  river 
Thames  abounds,  and  thofe  are  called  grigs  ;  and  a 
blackifh  eel,  whofe  head  is  more  flat  and  bigger  than 
ordinary  eels  •,  alfo  an  eel  whofe  fins  are  reddifk,  and 
feldom  taken  in  this  kingdom :  thefe  feveral  kinds  of 
eels  are,  fome  fay,  diverfly  bred  our  of  the  corruption  of 
the  earth,  and  fome  by  dew,  and  other  ways  ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  by  fome  for  certain,  that  the  filver  eel  is  bred 
by  generation,  but  not  by  fpawning  as  other  fifh  do, 
but  that  her  brood  come  alive  from  her,  being  then 
little  live  eels,  no  bigger  nor  longer  than  a  pin. 

The  eel  may  be  caught  with  divers  kinds  of  baits  :  as 
with  powdered  beef,  with  a  lob-worm,  a  minnow,  or 
gut  of  a  hen,  chicken,  or  the  guts  of  any  fifh,  or  with 
almoit  any  thing,  for  he  is  a  greedy  fifh.  He  may  be 
caught  with  a  little  lamprey,  which  fome  call  a  pride, 
and  may  in  the  hot  months  be  found  many  of  them 
in  the  Ttiames,  and  in  many  mud-heaps  in  other 
rivers. 

Note,  That  the  eel  feldom  ftirs  in  the  day,  but  then 
hides  himfelf,  and  therefore  is  ufually  caught  by  night. 
He  may  be  then  caught  by  laying  hooks,  which  you 
are  to  faften  to  the  bank  or  twigs  of  a  tree;  or  by 
throwing  a  firing  acrofs  the  dream  with  many  hooks  at 
it,  and  thofe  baited  with  the  aforefaid  baits,  and  a  clod 
or  plummet,  or  (tone,  thrown  into  the  liver  with  this 
line,  that  fo  you  may  in  the  morning  find  it  near  to 
fome  fixed  place,  and  then  take  it  up  with  a  drag-hook 
or  otherwife. 

Eels 
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Eels  do  not  ufually  dir  in  the  day  time,  for  then 
•  themielves   under    fome  covert,    or  under 
boards  or  planks  about  flood  gates,  or  weaies,  or  mills, 
or  in  holes  in  the  river  banks;  fo  that  you  obferving 
your  time  i:i  a  warm  day,  when   the  water  is  lowed, 
imall  hook  tied  to  a  drong  line,  or 
:lring  about  a  yard   long,  and  then   in  o  one  of 
thefc  holes,    or  between  any  boards   about  a  mill,  or 
under  any  great   done  or  plank,  or  any  place  where 
you  think  an  eel  may  hide  or  flicker  hcrfelf,  you  n 
with  t!io  ht  I,  of  a  (hort  Hick  put  in  your  bait,  but  lei- 
furelv,  and  as  far  us  you  may  conveniently:  and  it  is 
fcarceto  be  doubted,  but  that  if  there  be  an  eel  within 
the  fight  of  it,  the  eel  will  bile  inllamly,  and  as  cer- 
tain!' 'i  need  not  doubt  to  have  him,  if 
;  ull  him  not  out  of  the  hole  ton  quickly,  but  pull 
him  out  by  degrees  ;  for  he  lying  folded  double  in  his 
hole,  will  with  the  h«lp  of  his  tail  break  all,  unlefs  you 
give  him  time  to  be  wearied  with  pulling,  and  fo  get 
him  out  by  il-grees,  not  pulling  too  hard. 

The  haunts  of  the  eel  arc  weeds,  under  roots,  dumps 
of  trees,  holes  and  clefts  of  the  earth,  both  in  the  bankt 
and  at  the  bottom,  and  in  the  plain  mud  :  where  they 
lie  with  only  their  heads  out,  watching  for  pr-y.  They 
are  alfo  found  under  great  Hones,  old  timber,  about 
flood-gates,  weare*, bridges,  and  old  mills:  they  delight 
in  dill  waters,  and  in  thol'e  that  are  foul  and  mm' 
though  the  fmailer  eels  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  forts 
of  rivers  and  foils. 

Although  the  manner  in  which  eels,  and  indeed  all 
fifli  are  generated,  is  furficienily  fettled,  as  appears  in 
the  foregoing  notes,  there  yet  remains  a  quedion  unde- 
cided by  r.aturalids,  and  that  is.  Whether  the  eel  be  an 
oviparous  or  a  viviparous  rlfh  i  Walton  inclines  to  the 
latter  opinion.  '1  he  foilr-  -ion  from  Bowlker 

may  go  near  to  determine  the  qued: 

Taking  it  for  granted  then  that  eels  do  not  fpawn, 
all  we  have  to  fay  in  this  place  is,  that  though,  as  our 
author  tells  i:  re  never  out  of  feafon,  yet,  as 

fome  fay,  *hey  are  bed  in  winter,  and  word  in  May  : 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  of  eels,  that  the  longer  they  live 
the  better  they  are.  Angler's  Sure  Guide,  164. 

Of  baits  for  the  eel,  the  bed  are  lob- worms,  louche*, 
minnows,  fmall  pope  or  pearch  with  the  fins  cut  off, 
pieces  of  .inv  •  .  -ry  lucid, 

with  which  I  have  taken  very  large  ones. 

As  the  angling   for  eels  is  no  >ery  pleafant  nmiife- 
mcnt,  and  is  always  attended  with  great  trouble  and 
rifquc  of  tackle,  many,  wl.ils  they  angle  for  rther 
fifh,  lay  lines  Tor  the  eel,  which   thf  y  tic  to  weeds, 
flags  tftc.  with  marks  to  find  then  you  may 

take  a  long  packthread    line,  with  a  Ic.  den  weiy 
the    end,  ar.  .^oped  on  at  a  tant  from 

each  other :  fatten  one  end  to  the  fljps,  rr  on  the 
li.  re,  and  throw  the  lead  out,  and  let  the  line  lie 
fome  time,  and  in  this  way  you  may  probably  take  a 
pike. 

The  rrver  Rennet  in  Berkfhire,  the  Stour  in  Dorfct- 
(hire,  Irk  in  Lanc.ifliire,  and  Ankham  in  Lincolr  : 
are  famed  for  producing  excellent  eels  :  the  latter  to  fo 
great  a  decree,  at  to  give  rile  ti  •  prover- 

bial rhyme  : 
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Ankham  eel,  and  VVitham  pike, 
In  all  England  is  none  (ike. 

But  it  is  laid  there  are  no  eels  fuperior  in  goodnefs 
to  thofe  taken  in  the  head  of  the  New  River  near 
Iflington;  and  I  myfelf  have  feen  eels  caught  there 
with  a  rod  and  line,  of  a  very  large  fize. 

Eels  contrary  to  all  other  lift],  never  fwim  up,  but 
always  down  the  dream. 

A  Way  a/"  taking  Eels. 

Take  fire  or  fix  lines  (or  what  number  you  think  fit) 
each  of  them  about  fixteen  yards  long,  and  at  every 
two  yards  make  a  nooze  to  hang  on  a  hook  armed, 
either  to  double  thread  or  filk  twift,  for  that  is  better 
than  wire:  bait  your  hooks  with  miller's- thumbs, 
loaches,  minnows,  or  gudgeons :  to  every  nooze  let 
there  be  a.  line  baited,  and  all  the  lines  mud  lie  atrofs 
the  river,  in  the  deepeft  place,  either  with  ftones,  or 
pegged  <!oA'n,  lying  in  the  bottom.  You  mull  watch 
all  night,  or  rife  very  early  in  the  morning  at  break  of 
day  (or  elfe  you  will  lofc  many  that  were  hung)  and 
draw  up  the  lines,  upon  each  of  which  you  may  expect 
two  or  three  eels  or  grigs, 

EEL-SPEAR  ;  this  inftrumcnt  is  made  for  the  mod 
pan  with  three  forks  or  teeth,  japgcd  on  the  fides  : 
but  fome  have  four,  which  !a(l  are  the  bed  •,  this  they 
ftrike  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  if  it 
chance  to  light  where  they  lie,  there  is  no  fear  of  tak- 
ing them. 

But  to  take  the  largeft  eels  of  all,  night-hooks  are  to 
be  baited  with  fmall  roaches,  and  the  hooks  mud  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  the  fifh. 

I'KL-1'..XC  K'D  Ho  n  sis,  arc  fuch  as  have  black  lid* 
alor-  cks. 

KFFKL  I :-.  OK  THE  HAND,  are  taken  for  the  aids, 
i.e.  the  motions  of  the  hand  that  ferre  to  conduct  the 
horfe. 

There  are  four  effecls  of  the  hand,  or  four  ways  of 
g  ufc  cf  the  bridle,  namely,  to  putli  the  horfc  for- 
wards, or  give  him  head  ;  to  hold  him  in  ;  ai.J  turn 
the  hand  either  to  the  right  or  left.  See  NAILS. 

!<.S,  a  fort  of  grigs,  or  fmall  etls,  which  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  fwim  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
about  Briflol  and  Glouccder,  and  are  fltimmcd  up  in 
fmall  nets.  By  a  peculiar  manner  of  drefling  they 
are  baked  in  little  cakes,  fried,  and  fcrved  up  to 
tablr. 

EMBRACf  V..I.T.     A  horfe  is  f-id  to  em- 

b»«e<  volt,  when  in  working  upon  volts  he  makes  a 
good  way  every  time  with  his  fore-lcps. 

Such  a  horfe  has  embraced  a  good  deal  of  ground  ; 
for  from  the  p'ac.-  where  his  fore-feet  dood,  to  where 
they  now  Hand,  he  has  embraced,  or  gone  over,  a  1  mo  it 
a  foot  and  a  half. 

If  he  does  not  embrace  a  good  deal  of  ground,  he 
will  only  beat  the  dull  ;  that  is,  he  will  put  his  tore- 
feet  iuft  by  the  place  from  whence  he  lifted  them. 

Tnus  the  oppout:  term  to  embrace  a  volt  is,  be.ting 
the  dud. 

A  horfc  cannot  tnkc  in  too  much  ground,  provided 
his  croupe  does  not  throw  out  ;  that  is,  provided  it  docs 
not  go  out  of  the  volt. 

EMPRIMED 
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KYIPRIMKD  (Hunting  term)  ufed by  hunters  when 
n  h.irt  forfakes  the  herd. 

To  KNDLYV  i  in  Falconry)  is  a  term  ufed  when  a 
hawk  fo  digeds  her  meat,  that  flic  not  only  difeharges 
her  gorjje  (if  it,  but  even  cleanies  her  pannel. 

ENGOUTED  (in  Falconry)  Ls  a  term  ufed  when  a 
hawk's  feathers  hav:  Ivlack  fpots  i;i  them. 

ENLARGE  A  IloHSK,   Oil    MAKE    HIM    GO    LARGE, 

is  to  make  him  embrace  more  ground  than  he  co- 
vered. 

This  is  done  when  a  horfe  works  upon  a  round,  or 
upon  volts,  and  approaches  too  near  the  centre;  fo 
that  it  is  ilcfircd  he  (houlJ  gala  more  ground,  or  t.ike 
a  greater  compaf-. 

To  enlarge  your  horfe,  you  fliould  prick  him  with 
both  heels,  or  aid  him  with  the  c.ilves  of  your  legs, 
and  bear  your  hand  outwards. 

Your  horfe  narrows,  enlarge  him,  and  prick  him 
v.-it'i  the  inner  heel,  fu(lainifig  liim  with  the  outer 
leg,  in  order  to  prefs  him  forwards,  and  make  his 
fliouldets  go. 

Upon  fueh  occafions,  the  riding-mafters  cry  oniy, 
Large,  large.  See  IM.ARGI:. 

To  ENSKAM  A  HAVVK,\  (in  Falconry)   is    a   term 

To  ENSAliVl  A  HAWK,  S  ufed  for  purging  a  falcon, 
or  horie  of  his  glut  and  greafe. 

ENSh'ELED,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk, 
which  is  faid.to  be  enfecled,  when  a  thread  is  dr.uvn 
through  her  upper  eye- lid,  and  made  fail  under  her 
beak,  to  take  away  or  obdrucT:  the  fight. 

ENTABLER.  A  word  ufed  in  the  academies,  as 
applied  to  a  horfe  whofe  croupe  goes  before  his  fhoul- 
ders  in  working  upon  volts :  for  in  regular  manage,  one 
half  of  t,he  flioulders  ought  to  be  before  the  croupe. 
Your  horfe  cntables,  for  in  working  to  the  right,  he 
has  an  inclination  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  right  heel, 
but  that  fault  you  may  prevent  by  taking  hold  of  the 
right  rein,  keeping  your  right  leg  near,  and  removing 
your  left  leg  as  far  as  the  horfe's  moulders. 

A  horfe  cannot  commit  this  fault  without  commit- 
ting that  fault  that  is  called  in  the  academies  Aculet, 
which  fee  ;  but  aculer  may  be  without  entabler.  See 
ACUI.FK  and  EMBRACE. 

ENTAPIS,  sometimes  fpelled  TJNTAPPICE.  The 
viewing  a  fox  fubfequent  to  the  firft  finding  of  him. 
See  Beckford  on  Hunting ;  and  Maflinger's  Plays. 
This  is  derived  from  Tappy  or  Tappefiart,  which  fee  in 
the  Dictionary. 

To  ENTER  A  HAWK,  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk,  when 
{he  firft  begins  to  kill. 

To  EN  1  ER  HOUNDS,  is  to  indruct  them  how  to 
hunt. 

The  time  of  doing  this  is  when  they  are  feventeen 
or  eighteen  months  old,  then  they  are  to  be  taught  to 
take  the  water  and  fwim  ;  they  are  to  be  led  abroad  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  to  enable  them  to  endure  exercife  : 
they  muft  be  led  through  flocks  of  fheep  and  warrens  to 
bring  them  to  command. 

They  muft  be  brought  to  know  their  names,  to  un- 
Hcritand  the  voice  of  the  huntfman,  the  found  of  the 
horn,  and  to  ufe  their  own  voices. 

Noon  is   the  bed   time  of  entering  them,  in  a  fair 


warm  day  ;  for  if  they  be  entered  in  a  morning,  they 
will  give  out  when  the  h.:at  comes  on. 

Take  in  the  molt  advanced,  that  the  game  ma 
(land  long  before   them,  but  that  the  hounds  may   be 
rewarded  ;  yo\\  ought  to  do  thisxit  kail  once  a  week, 
for  two  month 

By  this  means,  they  will  be  fo  flefhcd  and  feafoned, 
with,  thai  game  you  enter  them  at,  that  they  will  net 
leave  off  the  purfuit. 

You  mufl.  aifo  take  care  to  enter  them  with  the  bed 
and  (launched  hounds  that  can  be  got,  and  let  there  be 
not  one  barking  cur  in  the  field. 

The  hare  is  accounted  the  belt  game  to  enter  your 
hounds  at,  for  -whatfoever  chafe  they  are  defigned  for, 
they  will  thereby  learn  all  turns  and  doubles,  and  how 
to  come  to  the  hollow  ;  they  will  alfo  come  to  have 
a  perfedl  fcent,  and  hard  fcer,  by  being  ufed  to  high- 
ways, beaten  paths,  and  dry  hills. 

They  muft  at  lirll  have  all  the  advantages  given  them 
that  may  lie,  and  when  the  hare  is  ilarted  from  her 
form,  let  the  fcent  cool  a  little,  obferving  which 
way  flie  went,  and  then  let  the  hounds  be  laid  on 
•with  the  utmoft  help  and  advantage  that  can  be, 
either  of  wind,  view,  or  hollow,  or  the  pricking  in  her 
padage. 

Nor  will  it  be  amifs,  if  they  have  the  advantage  of 
a  hare  tired  the  fame  morning  in  her  courfe. 

Care  mud  alib  be  taken  that  they  hunt  fair  and  even, 
without  lagging  behind,  ilraggling  on  either  fide,  and 
running  wildly  on  head:  and  in  cafe  any  be  found 
committing  fuch  faults,  they  muft  be  beaten  into  the 
reft-  of  the  pack,  and  forced  to  the  fcent  along  with 
them. 

The  like  is  to  be  done  if  they  refufe  to  flrike  upon 
a  default,  but  run  on  babbling  and  yelping  without  the 
fcent,  by  doing  which  they  draw  away  the  reft  of  the 
dogs,  until  fome  of  the  elder  dogs  take  it  ;  then  let 
them  be  cheriihed  with  horn  and  hollow. 

If  any  of  the  young  whelps,  trading  more  to  their 
own  fcents  than  to  the  red  of  the  pack,  and  confe- 
quently  are  caft  behind,  work  out  the  defaults  by  their 
own  nofes,  and  come  to  hunt  juft  and  true;  in  fuch 
cafes  they  muft  have  all  manner  of  encouragement  and 
affiftance,  and  they  mud  be  left  to  work  it  out  of 
themfelves  at  their  own  pace  :  for  fuch  dogs  can  never 
prove  ill,  if  they  are  not  fpoiled  by  over  haftinefs  ami 
indifcretion  ;  for  a  little  experience  in  the  hunters,  and 
their  own  experience,  will  bring  them  to  be  the  chief 
leaders. 

When  the  hare  is  killed,  the  dogs  mud  not  be  al- 
lowed to  break  hfr  up,  but  they  mud  be  beaten  off; 
then  (lie  is  to  be  cafed  and  cut  to  pieces,  with  which 
the  young  hounds  mud  be  rewarded  :  and  by  this 
means,  in  a  ihort  time,  the  whelps  will  be  brought  to 
great  improvements. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  bed  way  to  enter 
hounds  is  to  take  a  live  hare,  and  to  trail  her  upon  the 
ground,  fometimesone  way  and  fometimes  another,  ami 
having  drawn  her  at  a  convenient  diftance  off  to  hide 
her  there,  and  the  dog  taking  the  wind  thereof  will 
run  to  and  fro  till  he  finds  her. 

The  huntfman  ought  to  u'lderftand  well  the  nature 

and 
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tnd  difpofifion  of  the  hounds  in  finding  ou*  the  game, 
for  •    -.re  of  that  nature,  that   when  they 

have   found  rut  t:  ps    they    \viil  go   forwards 

r  Ihow  of  tail. 

,  when  they  have  found  a  head,  will 
fhow  th--  :  n  having  found  the 

oft  •     *  up  tlu-ir  ears  a  little,  and  eith-r 

bark  or  wjj;  their  Hern  or  ears. 

•  icre  are   fume  that  cannot  keep  the   fcent, 
>!er  up  and  down  and  hunt  counter,  taking  up 
:d  others  again  cunnot  hunt  by  foot, 
but  only  by  the  fi^t  o!  tlie  game. 

.   amis  at  a  hart  or  buck  ;   let  him 
Ljreafe,  for  then  he  cannot  ftandupor 
hold  the  chafe  fo  long. 

The  forcJt  pitched  upon  fh  uld  have  all  the  relays 
at  equal  proportion  as  near  as  i.iay  be ;  then,  let  • 

>unds  be  placed  with  five  or  fix  old  (launch 
hounds  to  enter  them,  and  let  t'iem  be  led  to  the 
furtl.cit  an!  .  ,-aule  the  hart  or  buck  to  be 

hu'  •  -n,  and  being  come  up,  let  the  old  hounds 

be  i.:  I,  and  having  tound  the  hart,  having  well 

entered  the  cry,  let  th  ics  be  uncoupled  ;  and 

if  any  of  them  are  found  to  lag  behind,  whip  or  beat 
them  (OTV... 

In  what  place  foever  you  kill  the  hart,  immediately 
P.  iv  his  neck  and  reward  the  hounds-,  for  it  is  bell  to 
4)0  fo  while  he  is  hot. 

But  for  the  more  ready  entering  them,  the  few  fol- 
lowing inltructions  may  be  of  ufe  : 

Let  them  be  brought  to  the  quarry,  by  taking  fi»c  or 
fix  nimble  huntfnien,  and  each  having  two  couple  of 
'logs  led  in  li-ims,  and  having  unlodged  the  hurt,  pur- 
jnd   foftly,  withoul  the   hou- 

or  three  hours  chafe,  when  you  find  him 
then  cad  off  your  young  ones. 

uke  a  buck  or  (lag  in  a  toil 

or  net,  and  IUMII;'  difabled  him  by  cutting  one  of  hit 
,  let  him   loofe,    then  about   h.-.if   an  hour  after 
gather  the  young  hound*  together,  and   having  found 
r  (lot  of  the  buck  or  hart  by  the  blood- 
hound, unco  .Tig  dogf,  and  let  them  hunt, 
and  when  they  IPUVC  killcil   •  :nc,  reward   them 
with  i',  while  it  is  hot  -,  the  moil  ufual  part  being  the 
neck  fl.iv 

Some  enter  th'.ir  voung  hounds  within  a  toil,  but 
that  is  not  fo  good  :  tor  the  hart  or  bucK  doe*  nothing 
thep  but  turn   and  c.»tl  about,  becaufc  he  cannot  run 
ml;  by  whici.  •   are  always  in  fight  of 

Inn  to  run  at  force,  a 

free  •  dogs  would  foon  give 

over.  MAN. 

that  with  whatioever  you  firft  en- 
ter the  bounds,  anil  therewith  reward  them,  they  will 
c  molt. 

intend  them  for  the  hart,  enter 
them  vith  the  hind. 

i.  A  difcafe  incident  to  horfes, 
that  come*  fever al  ways  being  either  hereditary,  or  by 
fome  ill  (Fuel  a  in  the  pace  ;  or  by  bad  and  overbroad 
ihoci:  ir ;  which  caulcs  him  to  go  fo  narrow  behind  *it!i 
bis  hinder  fccr,  that  he  frets  one  againlt  another,  fo 
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that  there  grow  hard  mattery  Tcabs,  which  are  fo  fore 
that  they  make  him  go  lame;  the  ligns  being  his  ill- 
going,  and  the  vifible  marki  of  the  (cabs. 

The  cure:  Take  three  parts  of  (heeps  dung  newly 
made,  and  one  of  rye  or  whenten  flour,  which  muft  be 
dried  and  mixt  wvll  vith  the  <!ung;  kneading  it  to  a 
pade;  then  let  it  be  made-  up  into  a  cake  and  baked, 
and  apply  this  wsrm  to  the  part,  and  it  will  heal  it 
foon  ;  or  elle  anoint  it  with  turpentine,  and  verdc- 
c-ther,  finely  powdered. 

KNlhKMhWtR,  (in  F.ilconry)  is  a  ha-vk  that 
changes  the  colour  of  her  wings  by  degrees. 

To  KNTKKl'l'.X,  (in  F.ilco-iry)  a  term  ufed  of  a 
hawk,  who  they  fay  tnttr/> -nnet b .-  that  is,  flic  has  her 
feathers  wrapt  up,  mailed,  or  entangled 

ERVIEW,  (in    Falconry)  jrterm  ufed  for  the 
fccond  year  of  a  hawk's  age. 

1  NTlfcR.     The  French  word  for  a  flone-horfe ; 
.••   is  a   fort   of  horfe  that  refutes   to   turn,    and 
it  fo  far  from  following  or  obferving  the  hand,  t  at  he 
relilU  it.     Thus  they  fay: 

Such  a  horfc  is  entirr  on  the  right  hand,  he  puts  him- 
felf  upon  his  right  heel,  and  will  not  turn  to  the  right. 

If  \our  horfe  is  entier,  and  refufes  to  turn  to  what 
hand  you  will,  provided  he  flies  or  parts  from  the  two 
heels,  you  have  a  remedy  for  him  ;  for  you  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  put  the  Ncwcaltle  upon  him  ;  i.  c. 
fupplc  him  with  a  cavcflbn  made  after  the  Duke  of 

•>.     See  PASTLRS. 

KM  KAVI.s,  ANu'ENTRAVONS.    Sec  LOCK?. 
r  ?>'  I  Kl.l'AS,  is  a  broken  pace,  or  gofnp,  and  in- 
deed properly  a  broken  amble,  that  is  neither  a    walk 
nor  trot,  but  Ibmewhat  of  an  amble. 

This  is  the  pace  or  gait  of  fuch  horfes  as  have  no 
reins  or  back,  and  go  upon  their  (boulders,  or  of  fuch 
a*  are  fpoiled  in  their  limbs. 

-term)    are    thofe  places   or 

thickets  through  which  deer  are  found  lately  to  have 

parted,  by  which   their  largenefs  or  fue   is  gucflcd  at, 

hounds  or  beagles  are  put   to  them  for 

rd  ufed  in  the  menipr,  to  fignify 

the  flingi!^'  of  a  1  crking  or  linking   out 

with  his  hind  It 

;uioles,  a  horfe  muft  yerk  out   liclitnd  with  all 
hie  force  ;  but   in  balot.idcs  he  llrikrs   but    half  nut; 
m  croupadcs  he   does  not  (Irike  out  his  hind  legs 
•. 

horfes  are  reckoned  rude. 

.ib  like  »  piece  of  foft  horn,  about 
the  bigt.'  .  -fnut,  placed  behind  and  below  the 

and  commonly  hid  under  the  tuft  of  the 
fetK  i 

To  DIS-ERGOT,  or  take  it  out,  is  to  cleave  it  to 
the  quick  with  an  incifion  knife,  in  order  to  pull  up 
the  bladder  full  of  water  that  lies  covered  with  the 
erg 

This  operation  is  fcarcely  pracYifcd  at  Paris,  but  in 
Holland  it  ii  frequently  performed   upon  all  four  legs, 
with  intent  to   prevent  watery    fores  and   other  fuul 
r,. 

ESQUIVA1NF. 
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ESQUIVAINE.  An  oKl  French  word,  fignifying 
a  long  and  fcvere  challifemcnt  of  a  horfc  in  the  me- 
nage. 

hSSAY  ov  A  DEEII,  '^Hunting-term)  isthebreaft  or 
brilket  of  that  animal. 

hSTRAC,  is  the  French  word  for  a  horfe  that  is 
light  bodied,  Innk  bellied,  thin  flanked,  and  narrow 
chefted.  See  DRU.Y,  LIGHT  DF.LLIED,  JOINTER,  &c. 

ESTRAPADE,  is  the  defence  of  a  horfe  that  will 
not  obey  ;  who  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  rifes  haftily  be- 
fore, and  while  his  fore-hand  is  yet  in  the  air,  yerks 
out  furioufly  with  his  hind  legs,  ftriking  higher  than 
his  head  was  before,  and  during  his  counter-time  goes 
back  rather  than  advances. 

ESTRAY.  A  bead  that  is  wild  in  any  lordfhip, 
and  not  owned  by  any  man  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  it  be 
cried  according  to  law  in  the  next  market  towns,  and 
if  it  be  not  claimed  by  the  owner  within  a  year  and  a 
day,  it  falls  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

To  EXPEDIATE,  fignifies  to  cut  out  the  b.ills  of 
dogs  feet,  to  hinder  them  from  purfuing  the  King's 
game.  But  Mr.  Manwood  fays,  it  implies  the  cut- 
ting off  the  four  claws  of  the  right  fide  ;  and  that  the 
owner  of  every  dog  in  the  foreft  unexpediated  is  to  for- 
feit 35.  4d. 

To  EXTEND  A  HORSE,  fome  make  ufe  of  this  ex- 
prefiiun,  importing  to  make  a  horfe  grow  laige. 

EYES  OF  MULES,  rheums,  or  difeafes,  to  cure. 
If  any  fpecks  or  films  happen,  the  powder  of  burnt 
alum,  or  burnt  fait,  will  eat  them  off;  afterwards  wafli- 
ing  with  eye-bright,  or  the  juice  of  clary,  to  clear  or 
take  away  any  inflammation  the  other  has  occafiohed  ; 
to  purge  away  rheums,  give  hyfibp  and  rue  boiled  in 
water. 

EYES  OF  SHEEP,  diffempers  or  blemifhes  in,  to 
cure.  Diflblve  in  eye-bright  water,  or  water  of  honey- 
1'uckles  or  faladine,  or  any  of  thefe  bruifed  and  infufcd 
in  white  wine,  powder  of  bole-ammoniac  and  alum, 
with  which  water  take  and  waih  the  eyes  afflicted  often 
when  it  is  warm,  and  ir  w  ill  relieve  the  grievance. 

LYES  OF  SWINE,  difeafes  in,  to  cure.  Take  rue, 
pimpernel,  and  vervain,  each  a  fmall  handful-,  dry 
them  in  an  oven,  fo  that  they  may  be  powdered;  and 
blow  the  powder,  mixed  with  the  powder  of  bole-am- 
moniac, into  the  eyes  affecled  ;  it  will  take  away  fpots, 
and  ftay  fluxes  of  rheums  and  rednefs.  Or, 

If  the  eyes  are  bluodfhot  or  have  fpecks,  wafh  them 
u-ith  the  juice  of  rotten  apples  and  betony,  and  give 
diced  parfnips  and  turnips  in  their  food  ;  this  alfo  will 
take  away  inflammations  in  the  eyes. 

If  there  be  films  or  fpots,  blow  with  a  quill  of  the 
powder  of  burnt  alum  into  the  eye,  and  it  will  eat 
them  away  ;  if  rheums,  or  watering,  take  the  juice  of 
houfcleek,  celandine,  and  betony,  and  wafh  the  eyes 
cften  with  it. 

EYES,  fore,  in  bull,  ox,  cow,  or  calf,  to  cure. 
Take  fixegg-fhells,  and  put  the  meat  clean  forth,  then 
lay  the  (hells  between  two  tile  ftones,  laying  the  (lone 
and  (hells  in  a  hot  glowing  fire,  and  burn  them  well, 
and  cover  the  edge  of  the  tiles  with  clay,  to  keep  the 
afhes  from  the  (hells  ;  and  when  they  are  burnt,  pound 
them  to  powder,  and  fearce  them  finely,  and  it  will 


mend  prcfently  :  but  blow  it  in  three  times  a  day.  Al- 
fo, take  white  fugsr-candy,  pound  it  fmall,  and  blend 
it  with  the  atorcCaid  powder  of  the  fhells  and  May 
butter  ;  or,  for  want  of  that,  take  other  butter,  with- 
out fait,  and  work  it  into  a  fake ;  fo  anoint  the  eyes 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  it  will  help  them,  Ur, 

Take  mutton-bones,  and  burn  them  very  well,  pound 
them  to  powder  and  fearce  them  well  ;  then  take 
burnt  alum  and  tutty,  with  white  fug:ir-candy  and  juice 
of  ivy,  and  it  will  help  them  that  have  a  flame  which 
came  by  a  chafe  or  itroke.  Alfo  take  the  marrow  of 
a  goofe  wing,  and  it  will  help  them  ;  alfo  take  white 
fait  and  burn  it  in  a  clock,  or  wetclorh:  then  take  the 
middle  core  of  it,  and  mix  it  with  the  juice  of  faladine, 
and  it  will  help  them;  or  drop  juice  of  celandine  or 
pimpernel  into  it 

There  is  alfo  a  difeafe  in  the  eyes  which  is  called  the 
inflammaiion  of  the  eyes ;  coming  by  blood,  and  it 
breeds  choler  and  blindnefs  ;  fometimes  the  beall  fees 
a  little,  and  fometimes  not  at  all. 

You  mull  firft  cord  them  in  the  neck,  and  bleed 
them  in  the  temples  under  the  eyes  ;  let  them  bleed 
freely,  and  put  in  fome  burnt  alum  and  live  honey  mix- 
ed together  every  day,  and  they  will  certainly  mend. 

EYES  OF  HORSES  that  are  very  bright,  lively,  full 
of  fire,  pretty  large,  and  full,  are  raoft  efteemed;  but 
fuch  as  are  very  dig,  are  not  the  bed;  neiiher  mould 
they  be  too  goggling  or  flaring  out  of  the  head,  but 
equal  with  it ;  they  fhould  alfo  be  refolute,  bold,  and 
brifk. 

A  horfe  to  appear  well  ftould  look  on  his  object 
fixedly,  with  a  kind  of  difdain,  and  not  turn  his  eyes 
another  way. 

The  eye  of  an  horfe  difcovers  his  inclination,  paf- 
fion,  malice,  health,  and  difpofition  -,  when  the  eyes 
are  funk,  or  that  the  eye-brows  are  too  much  raifed  up, 
and  as  it  were  fwelled,  it  is  a  fign  of  vicioufaefs  and  ill- 
nature. 

When  the  pits  above  the  eye  are  extremely  hollow, 
it  is  for  the  mod  part  a  certain  token  of  eld  age, 
though  horfes  got  by  an  old  ftallion  have  them  very 
deep  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years;  as  alfo  their  eyes 
and  eye-lids  wrinkled  and  hollow. 

In  the  eye  there  are  two  things  to  be  confulered,  I. 
The  cryftal.  2.  The  bottom  or  ground  of  the.eye. 

The  cryftal  is  that  roundnefs  of  the  eyes  which  ap- 
pears at  the  firft  view,  being  the  mod  tranlparent  part 
thereof,  and  it  mould  for  clearnefs  refemble  a  piece  of 
rock  cryftal,  fo  that  it  may  be  plainly  feen  through; 
becaufe  if  it  is  otherwife  obfcure  and  troubled,  it  is  a 
fign  the  eye  is  not  good. 

A  reddifh  cryftal,  denotes  that  the  eye  is  either  in- 
flamed, or  that  it  is  influenced  by  the  moon:  a  cryftal 
that  is  fcullle  inert,  or  of  t  e  colour  of  a  dead  leaf  upon 
the  lower  part,  and  troubled  on  the  upper,  infallibly 
indicates  that  the  horfe  is  lunatic,  but  it  continues 
no  longer  than  while  the  humour  actually  poflefles  the 
eye. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  eye  that  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
the  ground  or  bottom,  which  is  properly  the  pupil  or 
apple  of  die  eye,  and  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  large 
and  full:  ic  may  be  clearly  perceived,  that  you  may 

know 
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know  if  there  be  any  dragon,  i.  c.  a  white  fpot  in  the 
bottom  thereof,  which  makes  a  horfc  blind  in  that  ere, 
or  will  do  it  in  a  fliort  time  ;  this  fpeck  at  firft  appears 
no  bipper  thin  a  prain  of  millet ;  but  will  grow  to  fuch 
a  bignefs,  as  to  cover  the  whole  apple  of  the  eye,  and 
is  incurable . 

If  the  whole  bottom  of  the  eye  be  white,  or  of  a 
tranfparem  preenifh  white,  it  is  a  bad  fi;»n,  thouph  the 
horfe  be  not  quite  blind,  but  as  yet  fees  a  little:  how- 
ever it  ought  tc  be  obferved,  that  if  you  look  to  his 
eves  when  oppofitc  to  a  white  wall,  the  reflection  of  it 
will  make  the  apple*  of  them  appear  whiiifh,  and 
fomewl.at  inchm:  :reen,  though  they  be  really 

good  ;  when  you  perceive  this,  you  may  try  whether 
his  eyes  have  the  fame  appearance  in  another  place. 

If  you  can  difcern  at  it  were  two  grains  ot  chimney- 
foot  fixed  thereto,  above  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  it  is 
a  fijn  the  cryttal  is  tranfparei.t ;  and  if  bcfidcs  this,  the 
it  fpot  or  w.Sitc.',  is,  then  you  may  con- 
clude that  the          .        and. 

Yon  fhou  \amuie  whether  an  ey< 

bro»n,  i  .1:1  the  other,  for  if 

it  be,  it  : 

Examine  diligently  tliofe  little  eyes  that  *rc  funk  m 
the    head,  ant!  appear  very  black,  ami  try  it   yoi. 
<>crfe£lly   fee  through   the  cryltal,  then   !<>ok   to   the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  ami  fee  that  the  pupil  be  big  and 

•:  ;  for  in  all  eyes  the  fmall,  nar 

pils,  run  a  greater  rilk  of  Idling  tlie  d/  t  tli.in  any 
other.  :  I  Cure,  lee  WATKRS. 

A  Ho  KM'..  Some  general  observation* 
from  th-.iu  <•  to  ilifcovcr  the  quality  or  condition  of  a 
horfe  : 

t.  '1  lie  walk  or  ftep  of  a  blind  horfe  it  always 
unequal  and  uncertain,  he  not  daring  to  let  down  his 
feet  bol<  he  is  led  in  one')  hand  ;  but  if  the 

{imc  horlc  be  mounted  by  a  vigorous  rider,  and  the 
horfe  of  himfelf  be  mettled,  then  the  fear  of  the  fpurs 
will  mike  him  po  rcfolutely  and  freely,  fu  that  his 
blindnefi  (hall  fcarcely  be  perceived. 

a.  Another  mark  by  wl.  r.'c  that  it  ft.irk  blind 

may  be  known,    is,  that    when  he    hears    any  r 
entering  the  (table,  he  will  inltant'v 
and   move  them  bac'.  is;  the  reafon 

i«,  becaufe  a  fpnphtlv  .i^ht  mil- 

tru  it  continually  in  alarm  upon  the 

k.«ll  nt  rs. 

3.  \  nc  either  the  real  or  baftard  ftran- 
fflc-,  I  teeth,  or  arc   putting 
out                                            c  of  them  have  their  fight 

Igc  then 
. 

•ens  oftener  in 
.  ner  teeth,  thjn  any  of  the  reft-. 

4.  I  .  t  fobjeft  to  bad  eyes  are,  the  very 
dark  f>r                    i-bitten,  the  white   fpotted,  that  of 
pej'                        >d  frequently  the  rojn.    Kor  the  cure 

.yes,  fee  \ 

Dr.  r,r.irk<-!i   w.it  well  ,n  the  tlruflure   and 

eomplaii  s,  of  vhich    Mr.  I 

icafes 
•jr.il   and  auj'iircd,  irjy  be 


conveniently  clafled  as  follows' — Inflammation,  from 
whatever  caufe;  Humour-blindnefs,  Diminution  of 
Sight  from  Debility  of  the  Organs,  Cataraci,  Gutta 
Serena,  External  Accidents. 

Previous  tc  entering  upon  the  method  of  cure,  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  an  article  of  prime 
confuleration,  as  a  remedy  in  this  cafe,  which  has  been 
introduced  fince  the  days  of  Gibfon,  viz.  Goulard's 
Extra£t  of  Saturn,  a  preparation  now  more  commonly 
ofed  in  veterinary  practice,  than  the  fugar  or  fait  ot 
lead.  Gibfon  makes  a  moderate  ufe  of  lead  in  hit 
prcfcriptions,  judly  obferving,  that  the  eye  is  very  de- 
licate, and  in  a  recent  hurt  t'carce  able  to  endure  the 
common  eye-waters.  Dr.  Darwin  fpeaks  againft  the 
too  early  ufe  of  (limulating  eyo-waters  in  ophthalmy, 
and  recommends  afterwards  the  folution  of  vitriol,  in 
preference  to  that  of  lead.  Bold  meafures,  it  is  pre- 
tended, fueceed  well  with  the  eyes  of  horfes,  but  fuch 
pretenfions  muft  be  received  with  caution ;  the  eye  is  a 
very  delicate  organ,  to  what  animal  foever  it  may 
belong. 

Inflammation  of  the  Kye  is  always  fufficiently  vifible. 
The  eye  lid  is  clofed,  fwollen,  and  weeps  ;  the  ball  is 
:ncd,  and  the  veflels  filled  with  ftagnant  blood  ap- 
pear very  plain  upon  the  coat.  It  is  firft  neceflary  to 
invelHgate  the  c.iu  c,  fince  it  may  be  merely  the  iiuru- 
fion  of  fomc  final!  extraneous  body,  fuch  as  a  hav- 
feeJ  .  -.he  eye  ought  inftantly 

to  be  fcarched  with  a  foft  rag,  or  piece  of  fnunge  dip- 
ped in  warm  ikim-milk  and  water,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  tea  fpoonful  of  aqua-vegcto. 

A  cafe  of  flight  or  fupcrficial  ophthalmf  will  gene- 
rally give  .t  few  day*  to  topical  applications,  of 
the  emollient  and  repellent  kind.  It  is  the  general 
practice  to  have  recourfe  to  repellents  in  the  firil  in- 
ftance.  Sometimes  has  been  fcen  the  ill  fuccefs  of  it, 
by  an  increafe  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  allay 
which  it  hat  become  neceflary  to  make  inft.uu  ufe  of 
emollients.  Some  have  fuccefsfully  treated  inflamed 
cyet  in  horfes,  with  warm  Ikim-milk  and  water,  rc- 
•cd  often,  and  bread  and  milk  poultices,  until  the 
heat  and  tenfion  had  ab.ued  ;  afterwards,  with  a  mild 
non  of  iJoulard.  'I  he  moft  authorized  prlQicc 
•'.\e  immediate  ufe  of  cold  fpring  water,  or 
rinerar  and  water,  and  repellents.  Take  one  pint  of 
the  (trained  decoction  of  plantain,  rofcmarV,  and  red 
rofe-buds;  or  inllead  thereof,  a  pint  ofclcir  v/atcr, 
add  one  diarhm  fug^r  of  le.ul.  ai'd  oue  drachm  anil  h»lf 
hijg  vitriol.  Or  the  folio  -jni- 
lleMU:  Cl<ar  watrr,  one  pin;;  < 
one  hundred  drop'- ;  belt  br*iuly,  a  fmall  glafs.  In 
tliit  propi^rt'on  has  generally  IKCH  ufed  the  extract  to 
'  the  eye*  of  horfes.  Bathe  externally,  and  apply  in- 
ternally, wiih  rag  or  (purge.,  leveral  times  a  day.  Or 
honey  of  r*oles,  'pring  water,  and  white  of  an  cgp, 
mixed  i  and  applied  with  a  feather.  Some  horfc- 
fubjcd  I  ives  to  »vcak  an<l  w  upon 
e»ery  flight  i 

about   in  wet  and  bogoy  paPurcf,  the  only  remc. 
the  ocrafional  ufe  of  tl.i-  v^^.;tf-. 

It  breeding  their  teeth,  .;>v,i-!i    jirj;;ular 

teeth,  are   liable  to  fimilar  inconvenience ;  the    fame 

•S  external 
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external  method,  with  falls,  and  moderate  bleeding, 
and  extirpation,  or  filing  down  the  preternatural  teeth. 

Himpur-UitKbitfj,  or  Inveterate  Gpbtknhny.  The 
.  whole  eye  is  infi.imed,  both  internally  and  externally, 
ntu)  the  admiffion  of  light  c.iufes  intolerable  pain  :  the 
proximate  caufe  is  either  obftruction  in  the  capillaries, 
the  blood  beiii£  too  denfe  for  circulation,  or  a  dilata- 
tion and  weaknefs  of  the  veflels  themfelves.  This  dif- 
eafe is  curable  with  two  provilos  •,  being  taken  in 
time,  and  the  eye  being  naturally  good;  otherwife  the 
attempt  at  cure  is  frtiitlefs. 

Liniments  for  t'i'e  Eys.  Mild  and  cooling  :  oint- 
ment of  nitty,  one  ounce ;  honey  of  roles,  two 
drachm.-;  white  vitriol,  one  fcruple.  Detergent: 
myrrh,  finely  powdered,  half  a  drachm;  camphor, 
five  grains;  white  vitriol,  ten  grains;  honey,  two 
drachms  ;  rub  them  together  with  fpring  water.  To 
be  ufed  with  a  feather  or  pencil  in  foulnefs  fiom  much 
difcharge. 

For  a  film,  web,  or  fpeck  left  upon  the  outermoft 
coat  of  the  eye,  after  the  inflammation  (hall  have  fub- 
Jided,  there  feems  hitherto  to  have  been  no  remedy, 
but  corrofive  powders  or  waters;  although  Dr.  Dar- 
v/in  feems  to  hint  at  the  practicability  of  an  inftru- 
niental  operation.  Solleyfel  indeed  recommends  ftrok- 
ing  a  white  film  with  the  thumb  covered  with  wheat 
flour,  the  eyes  being  previoufly  wafhed  ;  which  he  lays 
•will  extirpate  it  much  fooner  than  the  life  of  powders, 
the  bed  of  which  for  the  purpefe,  in  his  opinion,  is 
fal  ammoniac.  Bracken  recommends  Dr.  Mead's 
ointment,  which  indeed  feems  ever  to  have  been  mod 
in  repute.  Take  glafs  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
•which  fift  through  fine  lawn,  and  mix  with  honey.  A 
very  fmall  quantity  to  be  tried  at  firft,  which  may  be 
increafed,  if  not  found  to  produce  .irritation  and  painful 
fymptoms.  Previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  per- 
haps the  eye  fhould  always  be  waflied  with  (kirn-milk 
and  aqua-vegeto.  Gibfon  advifes  white  vitriol,  one 
drachm,  white  fugar-candy  half  an  ounce,  ground  very 
fine,  to  be  blown  into  the  eye  with  a  tobacco-pipe  once 
a  day ;  or  put  into  the  corner  of  the  eye,  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  Of  thefe  applications  it  is  neceflary 
to  give  a  caution,  that  before  their  ufe  be  hazarded,  it 
be  well  afcertained,  that  the  defect  intended  to  be  re- 
moved be  really  fituate  upon  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye, 
fince  fuch  remedies  can  have  no  poffible  effect  upon  the 
internal  parts,  and  may  infiame,  irritate,  and  torture  to 
no  manner  of  purpofe. 

Diminution  cf  Sight  from  Debility  of  the  Organs. 
It  is  doubtlefs  owing  to  their  various  hard  laborious 
Krvices,  that  horfes  are  more  fubject  to  difeales  of 
thofe  mod  tender  and  fenfible  organs  the  eyes,  than 
any  other  animals;  thence  perhaps  alfo  the  fource  of 
their  hereditary  defects.  Hard  labour,  particularly 
heavy  draught,  and  repeated  violent  exertions  at  dead 
pulls,  will  produce  blindnefs ;  alfo  poor  and  unfub- 
ibntial  keep.  The  figns  are,  a  gradual  lofs  of  con- 
vexity, or  pliimpnefs  in  the  eyes,  with  dulnefs,  and 
imperfftl  fight  at  intervals.  If  the  eyes  are  naturally 
food,  a  cure  may  be  wrought  by  mending  the  keep  of 
the  horfe,  and  the  conftant  ufe,  twice  a  day,  of  the 
(lengthening  faturnine  collyrium  prefcribed  in  hu- 


mour-blindnefs.     Bathe  the  temples  occaficmally  with 
diftilled  vinegar  and  brandy  mixed. 

Ctitarafl  or  Glaucoma,  for  they  appear  to  be  one  and 
the  fame  difeafe,  is  a  fuiTu(k>n,  or  cloud  upon  the 
.'.7,  commonly  called  the  fight  of  the  eye,  at  firft 
partially,  in  the  end  totally,  obnru&ing  the  ingrefs  of 
the  rnys  of  light :  the  proximate  caufe  is  faid  to  be  a 
preternatural  affection  of  the  cryftall'rne,  or  fecoivd 
humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  changed,  becomes  opaque, 
and  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light  ;  the  remote  caufe, 
i:;  hones  particularly",  is  almolt  always  natural  bad 
conformation  of  the  organ,  by  which  the  humours  are 
predifpofed  to  other  caufes  of  thedifeafe.  That  which  b 
termed  in  the  language  of  the  (table,  Lunatic,  or  Moon- 
blindnefs,  is  nothing  but  the  intermittent  or  periodica.1 
blindnefs,  ufually  confequent  of  the  initient  cataract. 

Mcon-blindnefs  generally  makes  its  appearance  in 
horfes,  at  five,  or  before  fix  years  old  ;  and  the  cataract 
may  be  a  year  or  two,  or  more,  in  coming  to  perfec- 
tion. I  he  fymptoms  in  the  mean  time  are  well  known; 
cloudinefs,  imperfect  fight,  in  one  or  both  eyes;  in 
fome  a  difcharge,  with  an  eye  quite  clofed  at  intervals; 
well  and  tolerably  clear  again  :  in  others,  fcarce  any 
difcharge,  but  a  gradual  walling  and  decay  of  fight. 
As  to  cure,  it  is  fc;irce  to  be  expected,  unlcfs  in  a  very 
rare  cafe  of  a  cataract  occurring  in  a  naturally  good 
eye,  when  the  difeafe  would  fubmit  to  that  method 
already  hsid  down  in  humour-blindnefs ;  in  general, 
moon-blindnefs  is  too  much  a  difeafe  of  debility,  to 
require  thofe  confiderable  evacuations.  Should  how- 
ever the  difeafe  be  fuppofed  to  originate  in  obftructed 
humours,  and  a  depraved  ftate  of  the  blood,  mercurial 
phyfic,  rowels,  and  tying  up  the  temporal  arteries  or 
veins,  according  to  the  nature  of  (he  cafe,  have  been 
recommended.  Bracken  fays  he  couched  one  horfe 
with  fuccefs,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  to  render 
his  fuccefs  of  real  ufe,  he  made  the  patient  a  prefent  of 
a  pair  of  concave  fpedtacles,  and  taught  him  their  ufe  ; 
fince  what  with  the  lofs  of  convexity  in  the  cornea, 
from  the  difeafe  firft,  and  afterwards  from  the  opera- 
tion, the  horfe  would  fee  but  wildly  after  all,  without 
artificial  help. 

In  a  Gutta  Serena  both  eyes  are  generally  affected, 
and  are  vulgarly  called  glafs  eyes,  appearing  clear  and 
fhininp,  although  they  admit  little  or  no  light.  They 
are  fometimes  large  and  prominent  like  calves  eyes,  at 
others  fmall  and  flat,  in  colour  often  of  a  light  blue, 
the  pupil  being  deep  blue,  or  black.  Tne  pupil 
neither  dilates  nor  contracts,  which  is  pretty  much  the 
fame  as  to  fay,  the  eye,  or  rather  its  vifion,  is  extinct ; 
and  that  again  is  to  fay,  no  cure  need  be  expected. 
The  defect  has  always  been  fuppofed  to  originate  in  a 
want  of  i'ritability  in  the  optic  nerve.  According  to 
Darwin.  Electicity.  Blillers  on  the  head.  Opium, 
and  corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  four  or  fix  weeks. 
Would  not  fnrezing  powders  be  beneficial  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe,  or  turning  to  grafs,  that  the 
conftant  depending  fituation  of  the  head  in  feeding, 
might  invite  an  acccffion  of  blood  and  nourishment  to 
the  eyes  ? 

External  accidents.  Contufions  on  the  eyes  are  to 
be  treated  with  coolers,  repellents,  fomentations  or 

poultices, 


EYE 
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s,  and  bleeding.     Sometime!  from  a  blow  or 
.e    upon    the    eye,  the  juices,  naturally  clear  and 
pell  ;  fhgnate  and  turn  to  a  pearl   colour,  or 

quite  white,  over  the  whole  furface,  and  the  horfe  will 
be  nearly  or  totally  blind  ;  but  fuch  fymptoms  will  in 
a  few  d:iys  fubrr-t  to  proper   treatment.      Wounds  of 
miy  be  rv  rtjl  it    they  penetrate  the  orbit  to 
the  bottom,  \v!.:-re  the  branches  of  the  optic  nerves 
from  the  cerebellum  ;  fhould  the  retina  be  prefled, 
:ed  of  the    optic   nerve,    and    many 
•;s  and  arteries,  blindnels  is  unavoid- 
able,  and  pcrhips  convulfions  may    enfue;   the  fame 
from  the  frafturc,  or  dcprefllon  of 
Hones  of   «l.e  orbit,  or  focket,  but  a  wound,  or 
fome  of   the  coats  and  humours  is 
'j!e  ;  for  inltarce,  the  cornea,  or  horny  coat  may  be 
rnour  let  out,  and  vifion  intrmipttd, 
and  yet  the  humour  (hall  b«-  rcplenidicd,  and 

hours  time,  as   cockers   often 

experience:  with    the   exception,    however,  that  the 
•uou  touch  the  crydalline 

:   become  or  darkened 

nt,  and  occafi'in  blindnefs. 
•ment  of  wi>-:  :hcfe  parts  mud  be 

con  ,  the  fame  principles  with  thofe  of  any 

'v  being  hid   to  their   fuperior  fcnfi- 
1 .-,  ar-J  ti  iflammation  and  defluv 

vcl  in  the  cheft,  or  belly.    An  ope-. 
V.'slking  in  the  (hade.    Avoid  all  harfli  applica- 
that  common  one  in  thtfe  cafes,  oil 

bur  one 

1    .  proper   for  fuperficial 

bting  drawn  too  clofe,  but  only 

r  as  to  bring  the  edge*  together,  that  there  may  be 

.  for  the  ilifciiarge,  ilioulu  the  eye-ball  be  wounded. 

Honey  of  rcfc<,  one  our:  re  of  myrrh,  one 

•t  of  lint 

hjinto  t!  •-.-  warm- 

;nd  apply  it  frefh  once  a  dav,  until  the  wound  be 

healed.     Should   •  '•«  neeeflary,  take  the 

following  form  :  elder- flowers,  red  rofes,  and  mallow*, 

each   a    handful;  nitre,    l.alt'    >n    ounce;     Goulard's 

extr.it>,  three  tea-fpoonfuls.     I:ifufe  in  aquartbo 

wacer,  t  •  •  :/cn  cold, 

a<M  half  a  pint  re  two  thick  woollin 

half  an   hour,  the  liquor  not  being 

•:ould  it  grow  too 

cool;  the  qu  ,  and  the  eye  may 

b*  fomented  •.  times. 

DRIDLE,  is  the  opper- 

rnol*  he  branch  which  is  flat  with  a  }.r>\c  \n  it, 

•:  branch  to  the  hc.idrtall,  and  for  keeping 
urb  fad. 

\    BF.AN,  is  a  black   fpeck  or  mark   u 
cavity  of  the  corner  teeth,  which  M  formed  aSout  the 
ape  of  five  and  a  half,    «n.t   continues  till  fcven  or 
eight. 

And  it  is  from  thence  we  ufually  fay,  fuch  a  horfc 
marks    dill;    and    fuch   a  -s   no    nurk.     See 

it. 

I  I.  \P.    .A  little  piece  of  leather,  that  covers 
the  eye  of  a  coii  h-horf:  when  Iwneflcd. 


Ji    1  F  A  U 

EYESS.  \  A  young  hawk  newly  taken  out  of  the 
NYl-'SS.  / ned,  and  not  able  to  prey  for  herfelf. 
It   bting  difficult  to  bring  fuch  a  bird  to  perfection, 
flic  mud  be  fed,  fird  in  a  cool  room  that  has  two  win- 
dows, one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  call,  which 
are  to  be  opened  and  barred  over  with  laths,  but  not  fo 
wide  as  for  a  hawk  to  get  out,  or  vermin  to  come  in  ; 
and  the  chamber  ought  to  be  ttrewed  with  freth  leaves, 

Her  food  mud  be  fparrows,  young  pigeon',  and 
flieeps  hearts  ;  and  her  meat  fhould  be  cut  while  lhe  is 
very  young  or  little,  or  fhrcd  into  fmall  pellets,  and 
fhe  mud  be  fed  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  according  as  you 
find  her  endure  it,  or  put  it  over. 

When  Ihc  is  full  fummcd  and  flies  about,  give  her 

'e  imall  birds,  and  fometimcs  feed  her  on  your  fill, 

fuffVr'mg  her  to  drain  and  kill  the  birds  in  your  hand, 

and  fomeiimes  put  live  birds  into  her  room,  and  let  her 

md  fee- 1  on   them,  and   hereby  you  will  not  only 

neul  her,  but  take  her  off  from  that  fcurvy  quality  oi 

hiding  her  prey. 

Again,  go  every  morning  into  the  room,  and  call 
her  to  y«jur  fill:  as  foon  as  flic  has  put  forth  all  her 
feathers,  take  her  out  of  the  chamber  and  furnifh  her 
i  bells,  hewits,  jefles,  and  lines;  it  will  be  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  feel  her  at  firft,  that  fhe  may  th: 
better  endure  the  hood  and  handling;  and  the  hood 
(hould  be  a  ruftcr,  one  that  is  large  and  eafy,  which 
mud  be  put  on  and  pulled  off  frequently,  droking  her 
often  on  die  heaJ,  till  (he  Hards  gently ;  and  in  th- 
ing unfeel  her  by  candle  light.  See  thf  manner  of 
N'c  A  HAWK. 

KYKKch  riiK  FoR'sr.  The  judicc-feat  or  court, 
which  ufcd  to  b«  held  every  three  years  by  the  jullices 
of  the  f.  ted,  journeying  up  and  do  mi  for  that  pur- 
pofc. 

I  Y  K  IF.  (in  Falconry)  a  brood,  or  ned,  a  place  where 
hawks  build  and  hatch  their 


F^  \  I.C  A  D  K ;  a  horfe  makes  falcades  when  he  throws 
himfelf  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as 
in  very  quick  corvcts  ;  winch  is  done  in  forming  a  flop 
an>t  half  Hop. 

A  falcadc,  therefore,  is  this  aclion  of  the  haunches 
and  of  the  legs,  which  bend  very  low,  as  in  corvets, 
when  you  make  a  ftop  or  half- flop.  Thus  they  fay, 

!>orfe    (tops  well  i  for  he  makci    two  or  three 
falcadcs,  and  linilli-.-s  his  (top  with  a  pefate. 

Thtt  *oile  has  no  haunches,  he  w.ll  make  no  fal- 
cades. 

The  falcade*  of  that  horfe  are  fo  much  prettier,  that 
in  nuking  them  his  haunches  are  low. 

Stop  your  horfc  upon  the  haunches,  in  making  him 
ply  them  well;  fo  that  after  forming  his  falcades,  he 
mud,  refund-  hib  g-allop  without  making  a  pefate  ;  that 
is,  without  dopping  or  marking  one  lime:  and  thus 
ill  make  a  i-.alf-dop.  See  STOP,  HALF-STC!?, 
HAUNCHES,  and  TIME. 

FALCON".      i  ( )i  thefc  there  are  feven  kjnds,  viz. 
FAL'LCON.  /falcon  gentle,  the    haggard    falcon» 
the  Barbary  or  tarnret  falcon,  the  gerfalcon,  the  faker, 
the  lanner,  the  Tunici.tn. 

t>  2  Falcons 
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Falcons  of  one  kind  differ  much,  and  arc  differently 
named,  according  to  the  time  of  their  full  reclaiming, 
places  of  haunt,  and  the  countries  from  whence  they 
tome  ;  as  mewed  hawks,  ramaged  hawks,  foar  hawks, 
eytlfes  ;  and  thefe  a^ain  are  divided  into  large  hawks, 
mean  hawks,  ami  Header  hawks. 

All  thefe  have  different  names  and  plumes  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  country  from  whence  they  come; 
as  fome  are  bia~k,  fome  blank  or  ruffet :  and  they  alfo 
are  different  in  difpofition,  as  fome  are  bdl  for  the  field, 
and  others  for  the  river. 

Names  are  alfo  given  to  falcons,  according  to  their 
age  and  taking. 

The  firft  is  an  eyefs;  which  name  (lie  bears  as  long 
as  flie  is  in  the  eyrie.  Thefe  are  very  troublefome  in 
their  feeding,  they  cry  very  much,  and  are  not  entered 
but  with  difficulty  :  but  being  once  well  entered  and 
quarried,  prove  excellent  hawks  for  the  hern,  river, 
or  any  fort  of  fowl,  and  arc  hardy  and  full  of 
mettle. 

The  fecond  is  a  ramage  falcon,  which  name  fhe  re- 
tains from  the  time  of  her  leaving  the  eyrie,  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft. 

Thefe  are  hard  to  be  manned,  but  being  well  re- 
claimed, are  not  inferior  to  any  hawk. 

The  third  is  a  foar-hawk  ;  fo  called,  September, 
October,  and  November. 

The  firft  plumes  they  have  when  they  forfake  the 
eyrie,  they  keep  a  whole  year  before  they  mew  them, 
which  are  called  foar-/eathers. 

The  fourth  is  termed  murzarolt,  (the  lateft  term  is 
csrvift,  as  much  as  to  fay,  carry  on  the  fift)  they  are  fo 
called  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  and  till 
the  middle  of  May,  during  which  time  they  muft  be 
kept  on  the  fift. 

They  are  for  the  moft  part  very  great  baters,  and 
therefore  little  eaters  :  they  are  bad  hawks,  frequently 
troubled  with  filar.iler  worms,  and  are  rarely  brought 
to  be  good  for  any  thing. 

The  fifth  are  called  enter-mews,  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  latter  end  of  December  ;  they  are  fo  called 
becaufe  they  call  their  coats. 

FALCONER.  One  who  tames,  manages,  and  looks 
after  falcons,  or  other  hawks. 

FALLING  EVIL  IN  HORSES.  A  difeafe  proceed- 
ing from  ill  blood,  and  cold  thin  phlegm  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  between  the  panicle 
and  the.brain,  which  being  difperfed  over  the  whole 
brain,  fuddenly  caufes  the  horfe  to  fall,  and  bereaves 
him  of 'all  fenle  for  a  time. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  diftemper  are,  when  the  horfe 
is  falling,  his  body  will  quiver  and  quake,  and  he  will 
loam  at  the  mouth,  and  when  you  would  thimkhim  to 
be  dying,  he  will  rife  up  on  a  fudden  and  fall  to  his 
meat. 

Spaniih,  Italian,  and  French,  horfes  are  more  fub- 
jec"l  to  this  iliitempcr  than  Englifh. 

The  Cure  :  Bleed  the  horfe  in  the  neck,  taking  away 
a  good  quantity  of  blood;  and  bleed  him  again  in  the 
temple  veins  and  eye  veins,  four  or  five  days  after  : 
afterwards  anoint  his  body  all  over  with  a  comfortable 
iridion,  and  bathe  his  head  and  ears  with  oil  of  bay, 


liquid-  pitch  and  tar  mixed  together,  and  make  him  a 
tanvafa  cap  quilted  with  wool,  to  keep  his  head  warm, 
and  give  him  a  purging  or  fcouring.  See  PALSY. 

FALLOW,  being  of  a  palifh  red  colour,  like  that 
of  a  brick  half  burnt ;  as  fallow  deer,  which,  whatever 
may  be  their  colour,  is  fynonymous  with  the  buck  and 
doe,  as  red  deer  is  with  the  Hag  and  hind. 

FALLOW-HOUNDS  are  hardy,  and  of  a  good 
fcent,  keeping  well  their  chace  without  change  ;  but 
not  fo  fwift  as  the  white ;  they  are  of  a  ffrong  conftitu- 
tion,  and  do  not  fear  the  water,  running  furely,  and 
are  very  hardy  ;  commonly  love  the  hart  before  any 
other  chace. 

Thofe  that  are  well-jointed,  having  good  claws,  are 
fit  to  make  blood-hounds,  and  thofe  which  have  fhagged 
t.iils  r.re  generally  fwift  runners. 

Thefe  hounds  are  fitter  for  princes  than  private  gen- 
tlemen, becaufe  they  feldom  run  more  than  one  chace, 
neither  have  they  any  great  ftomach  to  the  hare,  or 
other  fmall  chaces ;  and  that  which  is  worft  of  all, 
they  are  apt  to  run  at  tame  beafts. 

FALSE  QUARTER  IN  A  HORSE,  is  a  cleft,  crack, 
or  chine  fometimes  on  the  outfide,  but  for  the  moft  part 
on  the  infide  of  his  hoof,  being  an  unfound  quarter, 
appearing  like  a  piece  put  in,  and  not  at  all  intire  :  it 
is  attended  with  a  violent  pain  and  opening  as  the 
horfe  fets  his  foot  to  the  ground. 

This  diftemper,  as  to  the  inward  caufe,  is  the  effect 
of  a  dry  brittle  hoof,  and  narrow  heels ;  it  comes  by 
ill-fhoeing  and  paring,  or  elfe  by  gravelling,  or  a  prick 
with  a  nail  or  ftub,  which  will  occafion  halting,  and 
waterifh  blood  will  iffue  out  of  the  cleft. 

The  Cure  :  Cut  away  the  old  corrupt  hoof,  and  hav- 
ing the  whites  of  nine  eggs,  powder  of  incenfe,  un- 
flacked  lime,  maftic,  verdigris,  and  fait,  of  each  four 
ounces,  mix  them  together,  and  dip  into  them  as  much 
hurds  as  will  cover  the  whole  hoof,  and  apply  them  to 
the  forrence,  and  lay  fwine's  greafe  all  about  it,  the 
thicknefs  of  an  inch  or  more ;  do  this  likewife  under- 
neath, and  tie  on  all  fo  faft  that  it  may  not  be  flirrecl 
for  a  whole  fortnight  at  leaft,  then  renew  the  fame  ap- 
plication, and  the  horie  will  require  no  other  drcfling 
to  complete  the  cure. 

FAR,  OR  OFF,  an  appellation  given  to  any  part  of 
a  horfe's  right  fide;  thus  the  far,  or  off-foot,  fhoul- 
der,  &c.  is  the  fame  with  the  right  foot,  the  right 
fhoulder,  &c. 

FARCIN,    ~\  A  creeping  ulcer,  and  the  moft  loath- 

FARCV,       tfome,  (Unking,  and  filthy  difeafe,  that 

FASHION.  J  a  horfe  can  be  affecled  with  •,  proceed- 
ing from  corrupt  blood,  engendered  in  the  body  by 
over  heats  and  colds,  which  by  fpreading  and  dilating 
themfelves,  will  at  laft  overrun  the  whole  body  of  the 
horie ;  but  it  commonly  arifes  in  a  vein,  or  near  fome 
mailer-vein  that  feeds  and  nourifhes  the  difeafe. 

This  diltemper  is  fometimes  occasioned  .by  fpur-gall- 
ing  with  rully  fpurs,  fn;iffle-bitt,  or  the  bite  of  another 
horfe  infected  with  the  fame  difeafe  :  or  if  it  be  in  the 
leg,  it  may  come  by  one  leg's  interfering  with  the 
other,  &c. 

In  tne  beginning  of  this  tlifeafe,  a  few  fjnall  knobs, 
or  tumours,  are  found  ou  the  veins.  They  refembie 

grapes, 
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jrrapcs,  and  are  painful  to  the  touch,  fo  that  the  crea- 
ture wil!  the  ;s  of  its  uncaGnefs  on  their 
being  preflird  with  the  finger.  They  are  at  firft  very 
hard,  like  u:  ripe  grapes,  but  in  a  very  little  time  be- 
come foft  biifters,  which  break  and  difchargc  a  blooHy 
nutter,  and  become  very  foul  and  untoward  ulcers. 
This  (lifeafe  appears  in  different  pUces  in  different 
creatures.  S  >me  fhew  it  firft  on  the  head,  fome  on  the 
extcrn.il  jugular  \ein,  fome  on  the  plate  vein,  extend- 
ing from  thence  downwards  on  the  infulc  of  the  fore- 
towards  the  knee,  or  upwards  towards  the  brilkft ; 
in  fome  it  firfl  appears  about  the  palkcrns,  on  the  fide* 
of  the  large  vein-,  of  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  extended 
towards  the  groin  ;  and  in  others  on  the  t:  wad- 
ing by  decrees  towards  the  lower  belly. 

Metktd  tf  Cuie. 

"When  the  farcy  attacks  only  one  part  •(  a  horfc,  and 
re  the  bloo<i-vcflcls  are  fmall,  it  may  be  eafily 
cured  ;  but  when  the  plate  vein  is  affected,  and  turns 
chorded,  and  e  f pec  i  ally  when  the  crural  veins  within- 
f;de  of  the  ihiyh  :ire  in  that  condition,  the  cure  becomes 
very  difficult,  and  the  creature  is  rarely  fit  for  any 
thing  after  it,  but  the  meaneft  drudgery.  Thofe  there- 
fore who  depend  upon  fome  particular  medicine,  and 
flatter  themlelves  with  being  able  to  cure  with  it  every 
fpecies  of  the  farcy,  will  hnd  themfelves  wretchedly 
mid-ken  ;  various  medicines  are  nccefljry,  according  at 
the  difeafe  is  fuperficial  or  inveterate  :  the  former  is 
cafily  cured,  nay  fomctimes  moderate  exercife  alone 
will  be  furticiem  ;  but  the  latter  requires  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  fometimes  baffles  the  mod  Ikilful,  and 
defies  the  whole  power  of  medicine.  Copious  bleed- 
ing* are  abfolutcly  neceiT.iry,  efpecially  if  the  creature 
be  fat  and  full  of  blood.  This  evacuation  alwavs 
checks  the  progrefe  of  a  farcy  in  its  beginning ;  but 
the  good  crteer.4  of  it  vaniOi  too  foon,  efpecially  if  the 
hor(c  be  too  low  in  flcfh.  After  bleeding,  mix  four 
ounces  of  cream  of  :arur,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
lenitive  elecluary,  to  make  it  into  balls  and  give  the 
dofe  every  other  day  for  a  week;  and  at  the  fame  time 
him  three  ounces  of  nitre  every  day  in  his  water. 
While  thefe  medicines  arc  given  inwardly  to  remove 
the  caufe,  let  the  tumours  be  rubbed  twice  a  day  with 
the  following  ointment:  Take  of  ointment  of  elder, 
four  ounce*  •,  of  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces  ;  offu- 
gar  Of  lead,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  white  vitriol  powdered 
two  drachms  :  mix  the  whole  well  together  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  and  keep  i:  for  ufe. 

If  the  tu-  •  -ik  and  run  a  thick  well-digcded 

matter,    •  •;  that  the  difcafe  is  conquered,  and 

the  creature  will  foon  be  well ;  but  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  give  him  two  ounces  of  the  liver  of  antimony  every 
:,  and  two  ounces  every  other  day 
for  a  fortnight  Jon/ir  This  method  will  never  fail  in 
a  farcy  fmall  veins  only  are  affected  ;  and  a 

Im.ill  time  will  complete  the  cure. 

the  farcy  arfecls   the  large  blood  vcflels, 
the  je  far  more  difficult.      When  the  pla:e  or 

crural  veins  are   ihorded,  Jofe  no  time,  but  bleed  im- 
mediately on  the  oprofite  fide,  and  apply  to  the  diftem- 


pered  vein  the  following  medicffie  :  Take  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine  fix  ounces,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
drop  into  it  b^  three  ounces  of  oil  ot  vitriol  ; 

be  careful  rn  mixing  thefe  ingredients,  for  other  wife  che 
bottle  will  burft  ;  when  therefore  you  have  dropped  in 
a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  bott!^,  let  the 
mixture  red  till  it  has  done  fmoking,  ami  then  drop 
m  more,  proceeding  in  this  manner  till  the  whole  i* 
mixed. 

If  t'le  farcy  be  Gtuateil  in  the  loofe  nndflifhy  parts, 
as  thofe  o£  the  flanks  or  belly,  the  mixture  fhould  con- 
fill  of  equal  parrs  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  vitriol  ; 
but  when  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  in  the  parts  lefi 
flefliy,  the  proportions  above  are  bed  adapted  tn  per- 
form the  cure.  The  medicines  mud  be  ufed  in  the 
following  manner :  Takt-  a  woollen  cloth,  and  with  it 
rub  the  part  affcfted,  and  then  apply  fome  of  the  com* 
pound  oil  -to  every  bud  and  tumour  ;  continue  this 
method  twice  a  day.  At  the  fame  time  give  cooling 
phyfic  every  other  day  -,  the  balls  and  nitrous  draughts 
mentioned  above  will  anfwer  the  intention.  By  this 
treatment  the  tumours  will  digcll  and  chords  diflblve  : 
but  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  the  liver  of  antimony 
to  complete  the  cure  and  prevent  the  relnpfe  -,  and 
alfo  drefs  the  fores  when  well  digeded  with  a  mixture 
of  bees-wax  and  oil,  which  will  heal  them,  and  fmooth 
the  (kin. 

Sometimes  the  difeafe  will  not  eafily  yield  to  this 
treatment,  efpecially  when  fituated  nenr  the  flanks  and 
lower  belly.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bathe 
the  parts  with  the  above  compound  oil  as  far  as  trie 
centre  of  the  belly,  and  at  the  fame  time  grVe  a  courfe 
of  amirnonial  medicines.  The  following  compofition 
is  reckoned  ftronger  than  that  given  above,  and  on  that 
account  is  often  ufed  where  the  difeafe  is  olidinate : 
Take  of  fpirits  of  wine  four  ounces  ;  of  the  oil  of  vi«- 
triol  and  turpentine,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  and  of  ver<- 
juice  fix  ounces  •,  mix  the  whole  with  the  camion  above 
directed. 

When  the  above  method  fails,  and  the  didemper 
becomes  inveterate,  the  following  medicine  is  recom- 
mended by  an  eminent  praftirioner  :  T:ike  of  linfeed 
oil  half  a  pint ;  of  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  pctre,  of 
each  three  ounces  ;  of  the  tincture  of  cuphorbium  and 
hellebore,  of  each  two  drachms;  of  oil  of  bays,  two 
ounces  ;  of  oil  of  origanum  and  double  aqua  fortis,  of 
each  talf  an  ounce  :  mix  the  whole  together  with  great 
caution,  and  when  the  ebullition  is  over,  add  two 
ounces  gf  Barbadoes  tar. 

TTi's  medicine  mud  be  rubbed  on  the  tumours  and 
chorded  veins  once  in  two  or  three  days ;  obferving, 
that  if  the  mouths  of  the  ulcers  .ire  choked  up,  or  the 
flcin  fo  thick  over  them  as  to  confine  the  matter,  to 
open  a  pafTige  with  a  fmall  hot  iron,  and  deflroy  with 
vitriol  the  proud  flcfh,  afrer  which  it  may  be  kept 
down  by  touching  it  occafiorrally  With  oil  of  vitriol, 
acnia-forlis,  or  butter  of  antimony. 

Thefe  are  the  bed  mcthodsrfor  curing  the  farcy  ;  a 
difeafe  which  has  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  mod  fkil- 
ful,  and  dcdroyed  many  an  ufcful  creature.  Some  of 
our  farriers  give  the  mod  dradic  and  dangerons  medi- 
cines, and  even  put  corrofive  fublimate  or  arfenic  into 
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the  buds,  after  opening  them.  But  this  is  a  very  bad 
practice,  and  often  abfolutely  kills  the  creature  it 
was  intended  to  cure :  for  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  it 
gets  into  the  blood,  death  is  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence. 

Bleed,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe,  and 
the  apparent  violence  of  the  inflammation,  though,  if 
he  is  poor,  this  evacuation  will  rather  injure  than  re- 
lieve, and  is  never  ufeful  after  die  firft  onfet  of  the 
dtffafe. 

Diflblve  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  a  pint 
of  water,  by  boiling  them  a  few  minutes  •,  and  whilil 
hot,  pour  oft'  the  clear  liquor  upon  half  an  ounce  of 
fenna  leaves  ;  let  them  (land  until  they  are  cold  ;  then 
give  the  (trained  liquor  in  one  dofe,  and  repeat  it 
every  fecond  mwrning  for  a  week,  or  until  it  begins  to 
purge. 

The  belly  being  rendered  foluble  by  the  above, 
give  the  horfe  half  an  ounce  of  nitre  every  day, 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  either  mixed  in  a  math 
of  bran,  or  diflblved  in  his  drink,  as  he  will  beft 
take  it. 

Night  and  morning  rub  the  following  repellent  oint- 
ment well  into  the  knobs. 

Repellent  Ointment. 

Take  white  vitriol,  two  drachms;  fugar  of  lead, 
half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces  :  green 
ointment  of  jejder,  four  ounces ;  mix  them  well  to- 
gether. 

By  this  means  the  knobs  are  ufually  difperfed  :  but 
fometimes  they  break  and  run  ;  and  if  the  matter  is  of 
a  good  confidence,  and  there  is  a  difpofition  to  heal, 
lay  afuie  the  above  repellent  ointment,  and  drefs  with 
the  digeflive  ointment,  fpread  on  tow,  and  fecured  in 
.the  belt  manner  that  the  part  will  admit. 

It  any  linle  lumps  remain  without  hair,  give  two 
ounces  of  the  liver  of  antimony  in  his  corn  every  day 
for  a  fortnight ;  then  one  ounce  every  day  for 
another  fortnight.  Inftances  are  very  rare  where 
the  procedure  fails  to  remove  this  degree  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

In  the  fecond  degree,  the  larger  veflMs  are  enlarged 
and  knotted  ;  the  feet,  the  patterns,  and  the  flanks  are 
affected:  in  this  cafe,  greater  difficulty  attends  ;  but 
if  you  begin  early  with  it,  the  cu;e  is  more  eafy  and 
certain. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  degree,  begin  with  bleed- 
ing, according  to  the  horfc's  ilrength  ;  or,  as  before 
obferved,  bleeding  mult  be  omitted  if  the  horfe  is  poor  ; 
due  care  being  taken,  as  above  directed,  to  render  tlie 
bowels  lax.  Let  the  knobs  be  rubbed  well  with  the 
following  liniment : 

Liniment  for  tie  Farcy. 

Take  oil  of  turpentine,  fix  ounces  ;  drop  into  it,  by 

>  little  at  a  time,  three  ounces  of  the  oil  of  vitriol; 

he  oil  of  vitriol  will  make  the  oil  of  turpentine  very 

dt ;    for  which  reafon  the  oil  of  vitriol    fhould  be 

idded   by   very    fma  1   quantities  at  a    time,    and    a 


fhort  fpace  fhould  be  allowed  betwixt  on<  pouring 
of  the  oil  and  another.  When  the  whole  is  mix- 
ed, let  the  mixture  Rand  to  be  cold  before  it  is 
ufed. 

This  mixture  may  be  made  with  equal  parts  of  the 
oil  of  turptntine  and  the  oi!  of  vitriol,  when  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  loofe  flefliy  parts,  as  the  flanks  or  the 
belly. 

Wherever  there  is  any  fwelling  or  knobs,  rub  them 
rather  gently  with  a  woollen  cloth  -,  and  then,  with  a 
feather  or  other  convenient  means,  ru!>  in  fome  of  ihe 
above  liniment,  and  repeat  it  twice  a  day. 

After  the  bowels  are  made  foluble,  begin  with  the 
ufe  of  the  nitre,  as  above  directed, -continue  the  lini- 
ment and  the  nitre  until  the  knobs  digeft,  and  arc 
nearly  diffblved  :  and  when  the  matter  appears  kindly, 
and  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  are  free  from  all  callofs- 
ty,  lay  afuie  the  nitre,  and  give  the  antimony  as  be- 
fore directed.  When  the  ulcers  feem  difpofed  to 
heal,  apply  the  digeftive  ointment  inftead  of  the  lini- 
ment. 

Sometimes  fpurring  on  the  fide  of  the  belly,  or  on 
the  flanks,  is  the  caufe  of  thisdifeafe  there.  To  difti;  - 
guifli  a  fe«-  knots  of  the  farcy  kind,  from  knots  produced 
on  the  veins  from  any  other  caufc,  it  may  be  ohfei ' 
that  thofe  of  the  farcy  kind  are  painful  and  fmarting  -, 
the  hair  (lands  up  like  a  little  tuft  on  the  knots ;  and  if 
they  difcharge  any  matter  it  is  of  agreafy,  and  yet  vifcict 
quality.  To  remedy  thefe,  if  you  perceive  them  early, 
before  any  increafe  is  made,  apply  a  poultice  of  bran 
and  vinegar,  or  verjuice,  and  renew  it  once  every  day  : 
if  proud  rlelh  arifes,  touch  it  with  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  other  caullic,  juft  before  each  poultice  is  applied. 
In  this  cafe,  the  difeafe  being  local,  externals  are  all 
that  are  needful:  but  if  the  knots  fprtad,  in  confc- 
quence  of  a  habit  or  conftitution  favouring  their  in- 
creafe, rub  them  with  the  above  liniment,  until  the 
matter  is  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  ulcers  feem  to 
heal;  then  batliL-  them  witli  either  of  the  following 
mixtures,  and  give  an  ounce  of  the  faflron  of  anti- 
mony in  the  corn  twice  a  day. 

Difcutient  Mixtures  for  tJa  Furey  Knots. 

Take  rectified  fpirits  of  wine,  four  ounces  ;  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each  two  ounces;  vc.- 
juice,  or  lha'p  vinegar,  fix  ounces.  Or, 

Take  white  vitriol,  one  ounce  ;  dilfolve  it  in  four 
ounces  of  w.iter  ;  add  to  this,  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  is  firlt  dif- 
folved ;  and  fix  ounces  of  verjuice,  or  (harp  vine- 
gar. 

In  the  third  and  word  degree,  which  is  when  either 
of  the  other  degrees,  through  negle^r,  or  other  caufrs, 
become  inveterate ;  or,  wheie  at  the  firil  the  difiafe 
appears  at  one  fide  of  the  body,  and  foon  fpreads  upon 
the  other  ;  in  this  advanced  degree  of  the  difeafe,  the 
colour  and  other  qualities  of  the  knots  and  of  the  fores 
fhould  be  attended  to,  for  fometimes  they  appear  yel- 
lowifh,  are  hardifh  or  fcirrhous  about  the  edges,  which 
proceeds  often  from  the  liver  ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  difeafe 
in  the  liver  mult  be  attended  to,  .or  the  cure  will  be 
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In  cafe  of  this  yellowifh  hue,  give  the  fol- 
low' 

•  one  handful  of  the  ro^t  of  fliarp-poinred  dock, 

fliced  ;    one  ounce  of  monk's  rhubarb ;    of  madder, 

-.eric,  and   liquorice  roots,  of  each  h:ilf  an  ounce  ; 

•.hem  in  three  pin's  r>f  witer  to  t  ,  then  to 

Drained  liq'ior,  wh  1-  wrum,  jti.l  two  drachms  of 

in,  and  one  ou:>cc  of  C  i  :.vc  hjlf  of  this 

at  night,  and  the  other  half  in  the  morning,  until  the 

ycllownefs  in  the  knots  begins  to  WCJT  off. 

If  t!.  ok  blackifh,  a  m  :  'hrcat- 

;    and  the  bark  mud  be  given   freely  in  forge- 
er. 

If  the  r.-.  -m-ncnded  in   the  fecund  degree 

have  been  ufed  v.  ?  dcfircd  effic-iry,  rub  the 

s,  wherever  there  is  any  fw  ih  the  m. 

blue  ointment,  to  difpcrfc  thei  •  they  ar 

ready  burfl,  .'•  -leers  with  the  fo!! 

,    of  each 

one  r.iix  well   by  ruSbi  her  until 

burft,  and  a 
,  dcftroy  it  with  a  little 

•-iol ;  or,  if  the  hatdnefs  of  the  (kin  hinders  the 
difcturged,  open  it  with  a  fmall  cau- 
tery, then  drcfo  t'.em  with  the  quickfilvcr  and  turpcn- 
.ibo»c  mentioned. 

Mercurial  Alttrativt  B 

Tak  i;  it  we!! 

one  ounce  of  Vcnice-turpcntins  ;    then  add    to  it  of 
erne  and  gum    goiucum,    of  each  two  ounces ; 
;y,   enough  to    make  it  into  eight  balls,   one  of 
which  may  be  given   r  nd  or  third  mor 

Or, 

Take   antimony,    half  a  pound ;    quickfilrer,   four 

;  gum  guau- 
roots,    of    each    two 

ounces  ;  carui  or  r  feeds,  four  ouncei ;  make 

them  into  a  pnftc  with  hc.jcy,  and  give  three  or  four 

'ay. 

In  fomc  c^frs,  crude  antimony  given  to  the  quantity 
of  two  ounces,  every  day  with  the  corn,  is  very  r 
lual:   but   after  each  fuch   dofe  the  ho  i   be 

T-.ore.     In   all    dif-.-afcs, 
i  a  courfe  of  antimony  it  in  ufe,  th 
s  fliouU  be  djily,  but  moderate  ;  and  it  is  of  f -me 
ce  that  the  feeding  be  very  qood  of  its  kind  ; 
'.  be  nouriihing  and    cordial,    given   in   fmall 
quantifier,  and  proportionably  the  oftener.      Ann 
njf  frequently  purpes  when  given  in   large  dofe;  ;  this 
--vented  •  i  fmall  one',  and  gradually 

nicr-jfmg  th  'metimet  a  gentle  aftringcnt 

is  required  to  be  joined. 

But   above   all  ot!    ;  . -,    piving  mercurials  as 

alteratives,  promifes  and  indeed  produces  pood  cfTe£U. 
Repeated  fucccf*  hath  attended  the  following  in  the 
worft  cafes  : 

.rbith-mincral,    twenty  or   thirty    gr 
i'oap,  an  ounce  ;  rruke  them  into  a  ball  to  be 
•ry  other  night   fur  a  fortnight ;  then   reft  a 
week,  and  proceed  again   in  the   fame  manner  :  if  it 


f  cVf  n»  or  gripes  the  horfe,  or  if  it  runs  off  by  (tool, 
add  to  the  ball  two  dr.jchms  of  philonium,  or  five 
grains  of  opium.  Ir"  it  falivates,  defift  immediately, 
and  give  a  purge,  and  repeat  it  in  feven  or  eight  d.'.\  s 
after:  when  all  appe.Tar.ee  of  the  month  being  af- 
gone,  begin  apain  with  the  turnith  inleflVr 
dofes,  and  repeat  them  juft  fo  as  to  prevent  its  fali- 

•jld  not  be  forgot,  that  hotfes  f.ilivate  more 
eafily  than  men  ;  probably  by  rcafon  of  the  more  open 
texture  of  their  falivary  glands;  aiul  perhaps,  in  part, 
by  tlic  horizontal  pofif.on  of  their  puts  ret.irdin^  the 
:"  the  mercury  longer  than  it  is  in  men  :  how- 
ever, be  this  as  it  •  mud  attend  to  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  falivation,  and  check  it  with  all  poffible 
fpccd,  o:herwife  the  horfe  will  be  fuiiocared  in  a 
few  I'lys.  •  A  moderate  degree  of  falivation  can- 
not be  kept  up  in  a  horfr;  fo  if  not  early  checked 
the  vefTels  will  prcfently  be  fo  turgid,  as  to  prove 
dcftrucVive. 

During  the  courfe,  be  very  careful  to  keep  him 
from  coIJ  :  if  he  is  a  ftrong,  frefli  horfe,  he  may 
lofe  three  or  four  pounds  of  blood  once  or  twice  on 
the  day  that  the  turbith  ii  omitted  ;  walk  him  out 
in  hour  or  more,  when  the  weather  will  permit  ; 
but  when  he  comes  in  he  mull  be  well  curried.  If  hit 
mouth  is  tendsr,  feed  him  with  boiled  oats,  or  boiled 
barley,  or  fcaldcd  br.in. 

of  the  turbith  is  ended,  he  may  have 
a  quart  of  hcmp-leed  every  day  with  h'n  corn.  Lime- 
water,  with  the  water  whirh  is  given  hinf  to  drink  ; 
at  the  firll  mix  them  in  equal  parts,  afterwards  more 
and  more  of  the  lime-water  until  he  will  drink  it 
alone. 

ointment,  commended  above,  ami  in  va- 
rious other  parts  of  this  work,  is  made  as  follows  :  alfo 
the  i!  rongcr  lor  t : 

:er  B.'ut  Ointment. 

Take  of  dried  hog's  larJ,  four  pounds  ;  of  qutck- 
filver,  one  pound;  of  Venice-turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Rub  the  quickhlvcr  with  the  turpentine  till  the  quick- 
filver  difappears,  then  add  the  lard,  and  mix  them  well 
together. 

Stronger  B.'ut  Ointmat. 

Tafce  6T  dried  hog's-hrJ,  two  pounds ;  of  quick- 
filver,  one  pound  ;  of  Venice-turpentine,  two  ounces  ; 
mix  them  as  directed  f«r  the  milder  blue  ointment. 

T  c  ingrnicus  I>r.  Bracken  recommends  the  mer- 
curial ointment,  for  rubbing  the  chords  and  tumours 
before  the)  break,  in  order  to  difperfc  them ;  and 
when  they  are  broke,  to  drcfs  the  fores  with  a  mix- 
ture compofcd  of  equal  parts  of  Venice-turpentine 
and  quickfilvcr.  If  by  this  means  the  mouth  be- 
come fore,  a  gentle  purge  (hould  be  given  to  pre- 
vent a  falivation.  This  is  doubtlefs  a  very  good 
method,  and  if  care  be  not  wanting,  will  often  prove 
efTct: 

He  alfo  recommends  the  following  alterative  ball : 

Take 
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Take  of  butter  of  antimony  and  bezoar  mineral,  of 
each  one  ounce ;  beat  them  up  with  half  an  ounce  of 
cordial  ball,  and  give  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut,  or  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  every  day  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
fading  two  or  three  hours  after. 

Having  given  the  former  methods  of  treatment  of 
this  complaint,  we  fhall  give  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  on  Horfes, 
who  fays,  that  the  old  farriers  had  fuch  ftrange  me- 
thods of  curing  difeafes,  that  they  feem  at  this  time 
of  day,  to  have  been  the  mere  vagaries  of  madmen. 
In  the  farcy,  after  ditching  up  feme  devilifh  medley 
in  the  ears  of.  the  animal,  they  put  him  to  hard  labour 
upon  draw  and  water  !  And  both  the  ancient  and  the 
prefent  have  committed  a  great  error  in  this  cafe,  by 
overlooking  the  caufe,  and  confining  their  attention 
folely  to  the  vifible  effects :  they  expect  too  fpeedy  a 
cure  of  a  chronic  difeafe,  and  indead  of  altering  and 
purifying  by  degrees  the  blood,  where  the  difeafe  is 
grounded,  they  are  folely  employed  in  coring,  and 
cauterizing,  and  poifoning  the  fkin. 

The  Cure.  In  the  mild  farcy,  bleed,  and  next  day 
give  an  aloetic  purge,  a  mild  mercurial  one,  or  falts, 
according  to  date  of  body;  if  much  heat,  the  latter 
purgative  is  ever  to  be  preferred.  After  letting  of  the 
phyfic,  (which  may  be  again  required,  as  well  as  bleed- 
ing at  intervals)  begin  and  drictly  adhere  to  an  altera- 
tive courfe,  until  the  tumours  (hall  be  effectually  dif- 
perfed,  how  long  foever  that  may  be,  whether  fix 
weeks  or  twelve  :  bathe  them  in  the  interim  once  a 
day,  with  double  camphorated  fpirits  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
equal  quantities,  mixed  ;  to  one  pint  of  which  add  two 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Or,  A  drong  de- 
coction of  hemlock,  horferadid.,  and  the  roots  of  bur- 
dock. Rub  the  chorded  veins  every  night  with  an 
unction  of  turpentine  and  ointment  of  elder,  or  drong 
mercurial  ointment,  if  there  be  no  danger  of  cold  ;  or 
Venice  turpentine,  four  ounces  ;  quickfilver,  fix 
drachms;  mix.  Condant  moderate  labour,  by  draught, 
if  convenient,  will  be  beneficial.  The  warm  bath  is 
very  efficacious  in  diflblving  the  knotty  tumours,  and 
cleanfing  the  (kin,  and  mould  be  ufed,  where  fuch  a 
conveniency  can  be  had,  in  mod  dages  of  the  farcy. 
Foxall,  the  farrier  in  Moorfields,  much  to  his  credit, 
has  that  kind  of  accommodation  for  horfes  at  his 
houfe. 

The  following  drink  to  fweeten  the  blood,  will  be 
ferviceable  in  every  dage  of  this  difeafe,  and  indeed  in 
many  others,  where  alteratives  are  required  ;  but  as 
where  medicines  mud  belong  continued,  ills  exceed- 
ingly fatiguing  both  to  the  horfe  and  man,  to  be  con- 
(tantly  drenching  and  balling  ;  there  feems  a  neceffity 
forgiving  diinks  in  the  water,  and  powders  in  the 
corn,  firlr  mixed  in  a  little  wetted  bran.  Take  leaves 
and  bark  of  elder,  inner  bark  of  elm,  diajp-pointed 
dock-root,  well  cleaned,  and  madder,  half  a  handful 
each  ;  turmeric,  and  monk's  rhubarb,  bruifed  and 
fliced  ;  liquorice  and  f.ilTafras,  half  an  ounce  each  ; 
rofemary  and  rue,  a  handful  each  ;  boil  in  three  or 
four  pints  of  water  to  a  quart ;  in  which  diflblve  four 
ounces  cremor  tartar,  and  fweeten  with  honey.  This 
however,  out  of  form,  or.ce  for  all ;  fiuce  few  will  be 
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at  the  trouble  of  thefe  decoctions,  when  nitrated  and 
falined  water,  of  pretty  nearly  the  fame  effect,  is  pro- 
cured at  fo  much  lefs  trouble. 

Should  the  tumours  yield  to  the  prefiure  of  the  fin- 
ger, and  yet  be  flow  to  difcharge,  make  incifion  with 
the  knife,  and  drefs  the  ulcers  with  brandy  and  segyp- 
tiacum  mixed,  or  a  falve  of  crude  mercury,  black 
foap,  and  rnuftard  feed.  In  an  inveterate  cafe,  rub 
once  a  day,  or  two  days,  into  the  chorded  veins  and 
fwellings,  the  following  :  linfeed  oil,  half  a  pint ;  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  pet  re,  each  three  ounces  ;  tincture 
of  euphorbium,  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  origanum,  and 
double  aquafortis,  half  an  ounce  each ;  after  che 
ebullition  is  over,  add  two  ounces  Barbadoes  tar. 
Should  the  orifices  of  the  buds  be  choked  up  with 
proud  fled),  or  the  (kin  fo  thickened  over  the  ulcers, 
that  the  matter  cannot  find  vent,  nuke  incifion  with  a 
fliarp-pointed  hot  iron,  and  touch  the  proud  flefli  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  aquafortis,  or  butter  of  antimony;  or 
with  a  falve  of  crude  mercury  incorporated  with  aqua- 
fortis, or  wadi  with  the  fublimate  water.  As  to  inter- 
nals, when  the  mod  efficacious  meafures  are  neceflary, 
the  turbith  mineral  may  be  ventured  in  fmall  dofcs, 
one  fcruple  to  half  a  drachm,  in  cordial  ball,  or  Venice 
foap,  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  for  a  fortnight, 
then  abdain  a  week,  and  repeat :  or  in  two  drachms 
of  philonium,  fhould  the  horfe  be  fick  ;  or  four  or  five 
grains  of  opium  or  camphor  ;  great  care  being  taken  of 
cold,  a  very  neceflary  caution,  both  with  regard  to 
externals  and  internals;  to  which  another  equinecefTary 
may  be  joined,  that  of  avoiding  the  large  blood-veflels, 
joints,  and  tendons,  in  the  application  of  corrofive 
medicines.  Should  the  mouth  become  fore,  and  the 
horfe  begin  to  flabber,  from  the  ufe  of  mercurials, 
defid,  until  that  fymptom  be  removed  by  gentle  purges  ; 
then  proceed  with  the  mercurial  courfe.  in  fmaller,  and 
more  properly  adjuded  dofes.  Or,  Butter  of  anti- 
mony, and  bezoar  mineral,  (from  Apothecaries-hall) 
one  ounce  each,  mix  and  powder,  and  beat  it  up  with 
half  a  pound  of  cordial  ball.  Dofe,  the  fize  of  a  wal- 
nut, on  an  empty  domach,  the  horfe  fading  three  hours 
after,  every  day  for  three  weeks.  Moderate  walking 
exercife.  Or,  dntibeflicum  Poterii,  two  drachms  to 
half  an  ounce  every  other  day,  in  cordial  ball.  Or,  The 
mod  powerful  alterant,  with  cinnabar  and  powdered 
guaiacum.  There  is  no  curable  d;ige  of  the  difeafe 
which  thefe  medicines  will  not  edeclualiy  touch.  To 
recover  the  lod  hair,  rub  the  b;»ld  places  twice  a  day 
with  an  ointment  made  of  honey,  ointment  of  elder, 
fpermaceti,  and  French  brandy  :  the  iird  ingredients 
may  be  incorporated  over  a  clear  fire,  and  the  brandy 
added  afterwards.  In  a  livid  and  unfavourable  appear- 
ance of  the  buds,  indicating  a  cold  and  languid  date  of 
the  juices,  tending  to  putridity,  omit  the  deobilruents, 
and  give  the  baik,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  four  days. 
Take  fined  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce; 
deel  filings,  or  prepared  deel,  t\vo  drachms ;  po'.v- 
dered  gentian,  half  an  ounce;  juniper  berries,  and 
chamomile,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  each  ;  ground 
ginger,  a  tea-fpoonful  ;  ball,  with  any  ndringent  fyrup. 
Would  a  fmall  quantity  of  opium  add  to  the  eilicacy 
of  this  medicine  ?  Or,  Cordial  ball  may  be  ufed,  until 
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tuffic'cm  warmth  and  vigour  be  reflored  to  the  blood, 
r  colour  ami  Jifpofition  to  the  ulcers.  Stmigih, 

enough  being  left,  ihc  cure  may  be  completed  with 
janfing  purges.  Grafs,  that  of  the  fait- mar  (he* 

WATER-FARCIN.     This  difeafe  h.n  no  refem- 
blance  to  a  true  farcy,  it  is  really  a  ilropfy,  and  . 
two  kinds,  one  produced  by  a-feveriih  dtfpofition 

.ting  on  the  ft: in,  as  often  happens  in  epidemical 

•her  a  true  dropfy,  where  the  u-atcr  is  not 

confined  ;o  ihe  beliy  and  iim'  s,  but  i>  found  in  diiler- 

;,  of  the  both  it  number  of  foft 

•A-hich   yield  to  the  preiTure  of  the 

l.at  generally  proceeds  from  foul  feeding, 

iittcr  graf»,  ^  rally  rile 

, -.  at  the  autumnal 

urs  the  health  of  futh  hoi: 

'.A  rains  cJ.n- 

nic  time,  iucreafc  th:  evil,  and  render 
the  id. 

.  s  may  be  relieved  by  flight  fca 

»rp 

;  but  in  •  fpccict,  we  mud  endc:-. 

to  difci.  irge  the  water,  recover  the  <  he  blood, 

bres  of  the  whole  body.    In 
,  a  purge  mud.be  given  evety  week  or 
mediately  after  ihe  full,  the  follow- 
.ke  of  nitre,  two  ounces;  of  fquilU  pow- 
dered, half  an  ounce  ,  une  drachm;  and 
(  f  1. .-:..•;,  a  quantity  fuflicicnt  to  make  the  whole 
abalL 

me  of  ihefc  ball*  be  given  d   tt> 

:  more  eft'echul,  In  it  be  wafhcd  down   with  a 
.1  or  two  Hewing  drink  :  Take  of  black 

.-,  frefh  gathered,  two  pound* ;  wafh,  bruil'e, 
'  boil  it  i:  .  t>  of  water,  till  two  quart*  arc 

.   drain  <  fl  the  liquor,  and  pour  on  the  remain- 
bore  two  quart*  of  white  wine,  place  it  in  a 
geir  and  let  it  infufe  forty -ci^i.t  lour.  •,  ftrain 

•u!  mi*  both  together,  am)  give  the  horfc  an 
•  two  after  each  ball.     Or, 
i  the  horfe  has  been  treated  in  thi*  manner  a 
•.time,  that  it,  till  the  water  is  evacuated,  .uul 
-.  to  recover,  give  him  a  pint  of  the  fo!l(> 

•<!  morning,  for  :i  fortnight,  fall- 
ing two  hour*  after  it  ;  T.ikc  r  (gentian  <  ,  i  /e- 
iloary,  of  each  four  ouncei  \  ui"  clumomile-ilowers, 

.  two  handful  •  , 

-  bark,  pov.  .1-0  ounces  ;  of  juniper 

.  four  ounce's  of  Sljogt  of  irba(  half  a  pound  i  in- 

'c  in  two  gallons  ul  ale  for  a  week,  flaking 

I  he  art  ami  knowledge  of  prevent- 
,  or   palliating,  the   various  difcalei  in.  i- 

been  hitherto 
;  y  confined  to  a  <ct  of  pcrfi>n>,  who  ar 

itomy,  [>•.:•  the  ptne- 

;l,etefore  t'ur- 

I  ilioulit  be  equally  ab- 

dminiftering  them. 

I'  ical- 

fhould  ovakc  any  real 


progrefs  in  «Jie!r  profcfTion.     7  ney  prefcribc  draught*, 
they  rowel,  cautenl'e,  &e.  without  being  able  to  give 
nny  other  reafon  fur  their  practice,  but  bccaufc  their 
•r*  did  To  before  them.    How  c  in  lucli  men  deduce 
the  cauic  of  a  dtfeafc  from  i;s  fymptoms,  or   form  a 
rational  method  of  cure,  when  they  are  equally  igno- 
rant nt"  the  caufcs  of  difcaUs,  and  the  operation  of 
•cine»  ? 

GEXERAJ.  DIR; 

t.  It  ouglit  to  be  l;.id  il'.-.vi.  _-ral  rule,  to 

•  medicines  a&  pc.:  .  .1  by  no 
means  to  comply  widi  the  ridiculous  cultoms  of  fome, 
who  are  frequently  bleeding,  purging,  and  giving  balls, 
though  tluir  horfrs  be  in  pcrt'ecl  health,  ami  have  no 
indiwi'  ,jires  1'uch  treatment. 

:.  V:    -.I-.:  ni.u;.-..;-.-ment   in  their  feeding,  cxercik-, 
and  will  alone  cure  mviv  Jifor-ltrs,  am!  pre- 

i      j  diet,  \\  h 
•-•,  when   good  iu 

Vi;i.:,  :m  fronj 

•jneraleftecU 
ol  in  :«  in  the  human  1; 

.     .  ,  .1  Denmark,  horfea  arc 

fcldoin  purgt..  :  ves;  the 

ufc  of  the  liver  of  ami:  !;avc  from  the  French, 

for  that  purpofc, 
,  be  fubilitutcd  in  the  room 

Of  jv 

4.   A    h.iy  is  fo  material  an  nrticle  in  a  hor fir's  food, 

cre.it  cure  (liould  l>c  taken  to  procure  the  bell  :  when 

.jry,  the  dull  ihould  be  well  fhaken 

out  before  it  is  put  into  the  rack  ;  for  fuch  I.  very  apt 

to  breed  vermin. 

.m»  afford  the  (Irongeft  nourifliment  of  any 
gr^in;  but  are  mod  fit  for  laborious  horfes,  except  on 
particular  occafiont.  In  fome  fcafons  they  breed  a 
kind  cf  vermin  called  the  red  bugs,  which  are  reckoned 
dangerous ;  the  mod  approved  method  in  fuch  a  cafe 
is  to  get  them  dried  well  and  fplit. 

ii  a  kind  of  panada  to  a  Tick  horfei 

but  nothing  can  be  worfc  than  a  too  frequent  applica- 

•hcr   dry   or  fcaldcd  r  for  it  relaxes  and 

the  bow'cls  loo  much.     The  botu  in  young 

horle*   nuy   b-   owing   to  too  much  mufty  bran  aud 

,',  given  with  •    .  i  food  to  make  them  up  for 

re  the  greatell  care  ftiould  l>c  taken  that 

cat  m>  l)i.in  but  what  is  fwett  and  good. 

veil  ripened,  make  a  more  hearty  and  dur- 
able ilii  t  tlian  barlcv,  and  are  bj  far  more  agreeable  to 
ihe  Wftltitution  of  tn^lifh  horfei.     A  certain  quantity 
v.;  I:  raw  .vr.1  li.iymix1-!  with  them,  is  fomctimes  of 
great  fervice  to  hones  troubled  with  botu,  iiuligeflion, 

(orfcs  who  cat  their  litter,  fhould  by  all  •' 
have  cut  draw  and  powdered  chalk  given  them  • 
their  feed  i  as  it  a  depraved  ftomach,  which 

wants  corre£ling. 

:!t-marfhc«  anr  the  bed  padure  for  horfes  whu 
have  been  furfeited,  .;<  well  .:»  fur  many  other  com- 
plaints; they  purge  more  by  dung  .md  urine  than  any 
other  juftuie,  and    make  after  wards  a  firmer  I1 
their  w..iet  is  for  the  moll  jurt  bratkifh,  and  confe- 

T  ijii' utly, 
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quemly,  33  well  as  the  grafs,  faturatcd  with  falls  from 
the  fea-water. 

10.  A  fummer's  grafs  is  often  necefl'iry  ;  more  par. 
ticularly  to  horfi-s  glutted  with  fo.->d,  ami   which    ut'e 

e\ercile;  but  a  month  or  two  running  i?  pivpi-r 
for  moil;  eftv.-i  inlly  thofc  who  have  b  •;•/!!  worked  hard, 
ami  have  ftii'r"  limbs,  fwrlled  Ir^.:,  or  wind-galls.  Alfo, 
thofe  whole  fo-t  have-  bcv:i  impaired  by  quitters,  bad 
{hoeing,  or  other  accidents,  are  heft  repaired  at  grufs. 
Thofe;  linienHli;  particularly  require  turning  out  to 
grafs,  where  the  mufcles  or  tendons  nre  contracted  or 
ihrunk;  for,  by  ihc  continual  gentle  cvercife  in  the 
field,  with  the  afufiancc  of  a  patten-flioe  on  the  oppo- 
fite  foot,  the  fhoitened  limb  is  kept  on  the  flretch, 
the  waited  paits  are  reftored  to  their  ordinary  dimen- 
fions,  and  the  limb  again  recovers  its  ufual  tone  and 
ftrengtfi. 

1 1.  Thofe  fields  which  lie  near  great  towns,  and  are 
much  dunged,  are  improper  pafture  for  horfes  ;  and, 
on  observation,  prove  very   hurtful  to   them,  if  they 
feed  in  them  all  the  fummer. 

12.  Horfes  maybe  kept   abroad   all  the   year,  pro- 
vided they  have  good  ihibling,  and  hay  to  come  to  at 
all   times,  and    are  well  flickered  from   the  weather. 
They  are  feldom  fick  when  fo  treated;  their  limbs  are 
then  always  clean  and  dry  j  and,  wrh  the  allowance  of 
corn,  will  hunt,  and  do  more  bufinefs  than  horfes  that 
are  always  kept  within  doors. 

13.  If  horfes,  when  taken  from  grafs,  fhould  grow' 
hot  and  cottive,  mix  bran    and   chopt  hay  with  their 
corn :  and  at  times  give  them  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran 
for  a  fortnight,  or  longer  :  let  their  diet  and  exercife 
be  moderate  for  fonie  time,  and  increafe  both  by  de- 
grees. 

1 4.  When  horfes  nre  foiled  in  the  ftable,  there  (hould 
be  care  taken  that  the  herbage  he  young,  tender,  and 
full  of  fap  ;  whether  it  be  green  bailey,  tareo,  clover, 
or  any  thing  elfe  the  fcafon  may  produce;   and  that  it 
bj  cut  frefli,  once  every  day  at  lead,  if  not  oftener. 

15.  When  horfes  lofe  their  flefh  much  in  foiling, 
they  fhould  in  time  be  taken  to  a  more  folid  diet;  for 
it  is  not  in  foiling  as  in  grazing  :  where,  though  a  horfe 
lofcs   his   flefh  at  firft,  yet  after  the  grafs  has  purged 
him,  he  foon  grows  fat. 

16.  Young  horles,  who  have  not  done  growing,  mufl 
be  indulged  more  in  their  feeding  than  thole  come  to 
their  maturity  ;  but   if  their  exercife  is  fo  little  as  10 
make  it  neceffary  to  abridge  the'r  allowance  of  'hay,  a 
little  frefh  draw  fhould  always  be  kept  in  their  racks 
to  prevent  their  nibbling  the  manger,  and    fo   turning 
crib-biters;  they   Iliould  alfo   be  fometimes    firappcd 
back,   in  order  to  cure  them  of  this  habit. 

17.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one  what  care  fhould  be 
taken  of  a  horfe  after  violent  exercife,  that   lie  i;ools 
not  too  faft,  and  drinks  no  cold  water,  &c.  for  which 
rcafon  I  (hall  wave  particular    ,iredions. 

1 8.  Mod  horfes  fed  for  fale  have  the  interfiles  of 
:!uir  mufcles  fo  filled  with  fat,  that  their  tine  lhapes 
are  hardly  known.   For  which  reafon  a  horfe  juft  come 
nut  of  the  dealer's  hands  (hould  at  firft  be  g;:ruly  u 

He  ought  to  lofe  bltirxl,  and  have  his  diet  fcjweredj  but 
r.ot  too  much:  walking.  excrcLfe  is  beft  at   full,  two 


hours  in  a  tlay ;  ri  a  week  or  fortnight  two  hours  :U  a 
time,  twice  a  day;  after  this  treatment  fur  about  a 
month,  bleed  him  again,  and  give  hi.Ti  two  or  thrrc 
times  a  week  fcalded  bran,  which  will  prepare  him  for 
purging  phyfic,  tha'  may  now  be  given  f.ifely,  and  re- 
peated at  the  ufurJ  intervals. 

iq.   When  a  horfe  comes  out  of  a  dealer's  hands*  his 
clothing  nuift  be  abated  by  degrees,  and  care  taken  to 
put  him   in    n    moderatclv  warm  (table;   otherwife  ibe 
i'u'iden  tranfiiion  would    be    attended  with   the    v. 
confequences. 

Bt.OOD    Lr.TTING. 

This  article  has  already  been  fpoken  of  under  its 
proper  head  ;  but,  as  too  much  cannot  be  fa  id  on  a 
subjecl:  fo  important,  I  {hall  here  infert  fuch  other  ob- 
..rvations  as  were  before  omitted.  Full-fed  horles, 
that  ftand  much  in  the  ftable,  require  bleeding  now 
and  then;  efpecially  when  their  eyev  look  heavy,  dull, 
red,  ami  inflamed  ;  as  aifo,  when  they  feel  hotter  than 
ufual,  and  mangle  their  h,iv. 

Young  horfes  fhould  be  bled  when  they  are  flisddiii£ 
their  teeth,  as  it  takes  olFthofe  feverilh  heats  the;, 
then  fubjccl:  to.  But  the  cafes  that  chit-fly  require 
bleeding,  are  colds,  fevers  of  moft  kind*,  fulls,  braifes, 
hurts  f  f  the  eyes,  llrams,  and  all  inflammatory  dif- 
orderi,  &c. 

It  is  right  to  bleed  a  horfe  when  he  begins  to  grow 
fkfhy  at  grafs,  or  at  any  other  time  when  he  looks 
heavy  :  and  it  is  generally  proper  to  bl:ed  before  purg- 
ing. 

Let  your  horfe  always  be  bled  by  mcafure,  that  you 
may  know  -what  quantity  you  take  away  :  two  or  three 
quarts  are  always  enough  at  one  time  -,  when  you  re- 
peat it,  allow  for  the  diforder  and  the  horfe's  confuta- 
tion. 

Although  the  operation  of  blood-letting  is  generally- 
thought  to  be  pretty  well  known,  yet  there  are  many 
untoward  accidents  that  frequently  happen  from  the 
unfkilful  and  inexperienced  in  performing  it.  Mr. 
Clarke,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Prevention  of  Difeafes 
incidental  to  Horfes,  gives  the  following  cautions  and 
directions  : 

As  horfes  are  naturally  timorous  and  fearful,  which 
is  too  frequently  iiicreafed  by  bad  ufage  rim1  improper 
chaftifement,  they  require  in  fonio  crf,s,  particularly 
in  this  of  bleeding,  to  be  taken  unaware,  or  by  fur- 
prize,  and  the  orifice  made  into  the  vein  before  their 
fears  are  alarmed.  For  this  reafon,  the  fleam  and 
blood-ftick,  as  it  is  cal'etK  have  been  long  in  ufe,  and 
in  ikilful  hands  are  not  i.npropcr  inl'i  Clients  for  the 
purpofe  ;  although  with,  many  praifjjrttonefs  the  fpring- 
fleam  would  be  much  iaicr,  and  on  that  account  ought 
to  be  preferred.  When  a  lancet  is  ufcd,  the  inftant 
the  horfe  feels  the  point  of  it,  he  ;aifcs  or  (hakes  his 
head  and  neck,  in  order  to  (him  the  ialtrument  before 
the  operator  lias  time  to  make  a  proper  orifice,  which 
frequently  proves  too  fniall  or  too  large  ;  for  this  rea- 
fon, thofe  who  have  tried  the  lancet  have  been  obliged 
to  lay  it  r.fuL'. 

Many  pcrfons  tie  a  ligature  or  bandage  round  the- 
neck,  in  order  to  raife  the  vein,  and  tint  they  may 
ftrike  the  fleam  into  it  with  the' greater  ceriaiaty ;  but 

a  flight 
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a  flight  view  of  its  efTe&c  in  preventing  this,  and  its 
othc  :ences,  will  clearly  (how  the  impro; 

of  the  IT 

When  a  hga:'  i  round  the  neck  previous  ff> 

We; 

it  flops  the  circulation  at  the  fime  t: 

.e  they  become  turgid  ind  very  full  of  blood,  . 
mui.  -y    ftrel  under  the  fi.-gfr  like  a  tight  cord  ; 

and  as  ti 
the  ftroV  • 

Or  t' 

Itru  fleam  to 

no  purpofe,   and   tl  frequently  re- 

peated.    People   who  are  onfV 
likewife   a    cuitom   of  M-a, 

,  before  they  flrik'-  rfe, 

::xed  on  that  inftrument;  and,  when 
intend  to  five  the  itr.  ke,  they  r 
hence  tlie  hoifc,  being  alarmed  by   ' 
r.,  and  a  difarr 

reafon  of 

the  ;  the  Ji; 

flill  being  continued  round  •  n    of 

the  blood  in  die  vcficls  of  the  head  fakes  j-lace  ; 
hence  it  frequently  happens,  tli  'Is  down 

in  an    aj'o;  Itctic  .  •  erator,  being 

difconccttcd,  geiierjlly  deliltsfrom  ar.y  further  attempts 
to  draw  bl"Oil  at  tint  time,  under  the  iifra  that  the 

.md  unruly,  although  the  vc 

'  the  horfe  lud  juft  undergone  rendered  bleeding 
at  this  time  the  more  neceflary,  in  on!cr  to  make  a 
fpecdy  rcvuilion  from  the  vcflcls  of  the  head.     There- 
fore, a  ligature  or  bandage  ought  never  to  l-e  ufed  till 
e  as  the  opening  is  mide  into  the  vein  ;    and 
-.01  be  necefTary  at  all  times,   if   the 
hon  ;cet,  as  a  moderate  preflure  with 

p:nger  o;»  tiic  vein  will  make  th<  A-  freely; 

but,  if  the  hone  i,  lying  on  the  ground,  a  ligature 

further,  the  conru.lion  or  (hock  the  horfe  receives 
:  the  abote  fituation,  which 

always  will  h.-  c  is  continued  too  long, 

mav  ,  blood  vcflel  in  the  head, 

iv  be  the  horit'i  death. 

Aii'  abfurd  is  allowing  the  blood 

mghill,  •',  or  in 

dry  dull,  bv   which   means  no  diftincl  idea  can   be 

•:ght  to  be  taken 

i  have,  from  the  lofsof  too 

;iit  before  the  operator 

For  this  and  many 

ntioned,  a  mcafure,  as 

bcff  A-ays  ought  to  be  obferved,  in  order 

i  away. 

•A-ing  or  railing   out  the 

fkin  too  far  from  the  vein  when  they  pin  up  the  orifice; 
hence  the  blood  flows  from  the  orifice  f>f  the  vein  into 
the  celh:  mcc  between  it  and  the  flci'i,  v 

canfes  a  Inpe  lump  or  fwelling  to  take  place  immedi- 
ately ;  this  f-  is  called  a  fwelled 

Inch  to  cure  is  both 
•  <:•     In  c  a  horfe  may 
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be  tied  np  to  tl.c  rack  after  bleeding  in  the  neck,  pin- 
ning up  the  external  orifice  may  be  difpenfed  with;  but 
when  a  horfe  is  troubled  with  the  gripes,  or  any  other 
acute  difeafe,  in  which  he  lies  down  and  tumbles  about, 
it  is  nei.v  r  the  orifice  be  pinned  up  with  cure, 

in  order  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  too  much  blood. 

As  the  neck  or  jugular  vein  on  the  near  fide  is  com- 
monl/  o;x-ned  for  convcnicncy  by  thofs  who  are  right- 
handed,  th?  younger  prnrtitioncr  fl.ouM  learn  to  per* 
form  on  both  fides  of  the  neck.     This  he  will  find  in 
lice  to  be  not  only  ufcful  but  neceflary,  as  he  may 
e  occafion  to  draw  blood  from  horfes  in  very 
awkward  fitunt-r.r* ;  he  will  likewife  find  his  account 
in  it  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  which  here  need  not  b-  par- 
ticularized. 

It  is  necefiary  to  attend  likewife  to  the  proper  place 
<:ning  in  the  nctk  or  jugular  vein  j 
•vhcn  tJfc  orifice  i>  made  too  low,  or  about  the 
ile  of  the  neck,  where  the  vein  lies  i!>  r  ihc 

•lie  wound  becomes  difficult  to 
heal.  .juently  ends   in   a    fuppuration,  with  a 

(1  ilcfh  from  the  orifk-  ,  ,  un- 

luckily, is  as  unfkilfully  treated  in  the  common  method 
of  cure,  viz.  by  introducing  a  large  piece  of  corrofive 
:n»te  into  the  wound  :  this  the 

proud  flefh  in  the  lips  of  the  wound,  but  a  confidcrable 
portion  of  the  flefli  around  it ;  and  in  farriery  it  is 
called  coreing  out  the  vein.  It  frequently  happens, 
five  application  dcftrof*  the  vein  lilce- 
wife ;  and  fometimes  violent  hemorrhages  follow,  fo  as 
to  endanger  the  life  of  the  crcat' 

Where  the  teguments  are  thinned,  is  the  f  lace  mod 
:r  for  making  the  opening  in  the  jugular  vein-;, 
which  from  th;  I'.ead  is  about  .1  hand  breadth,  and 
about  one  inch  brlow  the  branching  or  joining  of  th" 
vein  which  comeb  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  may 
bediftinclly  fo-n  when  any  preflure  is  made  upon 
main  branch  of  the  vein. 

When  the  o->rration  is  performed  with  a  flrnm,  thr 
operator  fhouM  hold  it  between  the  fore-finder  and 
thumb  of  tl>e  left  hand  ;  he  is  to  make  a  i  T'ure 

on  the  vein  with  the  fccond  finger,  and  bef 
comes  to'  r  full  make  the  ope 

•  degree  of  preiTure  on  the  vein,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  is  received  into  » 
proper  mcafure. 

Another  great   error,  which   generally   prevails    in 
opening  the  veins  with   a   fleam,  b  the  applying  too 
'Sf>  or   giving   too   violent  a  ftroke  to  it,  by 
•lirough  the  opr-->iitc  fide  of  the  vein: 
hence  there  is  dai  the  coats  of 

arteries,  is  they  generally  lie  under  the  veins  5  or. 
fomc  particular  places,  of  wounding  the  tendons,  efpe- 
cially  when  this  operation   ii  p<rlun:i  -,l  in  the  legj, 
thighs,  8cc.  Or  in  the  veins  commo: 
vciiis,  under  the  bread,  the  confluences  are  frequently 
very  1  in  fome  c..i 

fatal.     Mr.  (.Jibfon,  in    hi"!  Tieafife  on    the 

i  iorfes,  rn  n  cafe  of  a  fine  horfe  that  was 

led  in  the  plate  veins  f>>r  a  l.imenefs  in  the  fhoulder, 
which  was  followed  with   a  large  oval  fwelling  r.' 
the  fi/e  of  a  goofe  egg,  which  extrr.dc<J  upwards  on 
T  2 
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t'ic  breaft,  and  likewife  down  the  leg,  attended  with 
exceilive  pain,  fevor,  deadncfs  in  the  liorfc's  looks, 
and  all  other  fjrniptoms  of  a  beginning  mortification. 
1  :  order  to  avoid  tlie  confequences  fometimes  attending 
the;  iterations  in  the  brearft,  legs,  &c.  and  as 

horlcs  arc  more  or  It- Is  t;oublcfome  and  reftlefs,  where- 
by accidents  of  this  kind  may  happen,  it  will  perhaps 
be  advifeable,  in  moll  cafes  of  lamencfs,  &c.  to  draw 
liiood  fro.ii  the  larger  veins  in  the  neck  only,  where 
"^heie  is  !d\  danger  of  accidents,  more  efpecially  if  a 
firing  fleam  is  ufed:  for,  although  it  might  be  of  fome 
advantage  in  particular  cafes  to  draw?  blood  as  near  the 
cted  part  a<  pofllble,  yet  the  bad  confequences  often 
attending  it  ought  to  counterbalance  any  advantages 
that  may  be  expected  from  it,  efpecially  as  the  quantity 
of  blood  drawn  from  the  fmall  veins  is  but  inconfider- 
able,  and  of  courfe  no  great  benefit  can  be  expected 
from  it  in  hor;'  s  *he,n  they  are  afflicted. 

The  principal  view  in  drawing  blood  is  the  leflening 
of  its  quantity,  by  which  the  remaining  mafs  circulates 
with  more  freedom  in  the  veflels  •,  it  likewife  takes  off 
the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  blood,  removes 
fpafms,  fee.  and  prevents  other  bad  confequences  that 
may  follow,  efpecially  in  plethoric  habits;  and  it  ought 
;,!\v..ys  to  be  remembered,  that,  when  the  figns  or 
fymptoms  of  a  difeafe  are  taken  from  the  motion  oi  the 
blood,  the  diforders  anting  from  it  depend  upon  its 
circulation  being  either  increafed  or  diminifhcd  :  hence, 
therefore,  all  changes  which  take  place  in  the  texture, 
quantity,  and  quality  of  the  blood,  are  attended  with 
•A  diminution  or  increafe  of  its  velocity. 

Notwithstanding  the  cafes  which  may  require  bleed- 
ing are  numerous,  yet  one  general  caution  is  neceflary, 
namely,  never  to  take  away  blood  but  when  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  ;  for  it  is  a  fluid  that  may  be  eafily 
taken  away,  but  cannot  be  fo  eafily  replaced  :  befules, 
the  practice  of  bleeding  frequently,  or  at  ftated  times, 
i:>  very  improper,  and  it  difpofes  the  body  to  become 
lax,  weak,  and  plethoric.  In  bleeding,  therefore,  a 
due  regard  muft  always  be  had  to  the  conftitution,  age, 
flrcngth,  &c.  of  horfes,  and  the  ftate  or  habit  of  body 
they  are  then  in. 

Although  we  ought  to  be  fparing  of  drawing  blood 
from  horfes  on  trifling  occafions  when  they  may  be 
laid  to  be  in  health,  yet,  when  cafes  occur  that  do  re- 
quire it,  it  may  not  only  fafely,  but  ufcfully,  be  recom- 
mended to  take  away  a  greater  quantity  at  once  than  is 
generally  done :  that  is,  from  fix  to  eight  pounds, 
which  will  be  about  three  or  four  quarts  hnglifh  mea- 
fure,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  &c. 
at  the  time,  ftrength  and  age  of  the  horfc  conlidcred. 
For  a>  horfes  are  very  fubject  to  inflammatory  diforders 
and  thofe  that  are  of  the  fpafrnodie  kind,  and  as  bleed- 
ing plentifulfy  relaxes  the  whole  lyllemin  thefe  cafes,, 
the  taking  away  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  about  ot>e 
quart  or  two  pounds,  is  in  fa£l  trifling  with  the  difeafe; 
the  horfe  is  faid  to  have  been  blooded,  and  that  fatisfies 
his  owner  and  the  farrier  ;  time  is  loir,  the  difeafe  ac- 
quires ftrength ;  it  will  then  be  beyond  the  power  of 
art  to  mitigate  or  to  conquer  it :.  hence  the  horfe  falls 
a  facrifice  to  timidity  anil  ignorance.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  inflammatory  difeafes,  particularly 


when  the  bowels  are  aft'ec,~ted,  make  a  very  rapid  pro* 
grefs  in  horfcs ;  and,  if  they  are  not  overcome  at  the 
beginning  by  bleeding  plentifully,  a  gangrene  and  mor- 
tihcation  in  the  inteltines  commonly  caufe  the  death 
of  the  horfe  in  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours. 

PURGING. 

This  operation  is  neceffary,  in  horfes  that  are  full 
and  grofs,  in  fomc  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  liver,  Src. 
but  fhould  be  directed  with  caution.  Before  a  purge  U 
giver,  to  any  horfe,  it  is  necefiary  fome  preparation* 
ihould  be  made  for  it,  in  order  to  render  the  operation 
more  fafe  and  efficacious  •,  thus  a  horfe  that  is  full  (4~ 
flefh  fliould  firit  be  bled,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  his 
diet  lowered  fora  week,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  been 
pampered  for  fale  ;  feveral  malhes  of  fcalded  bran  fhould 
be  previoufly  given,  in  order  to  open  the  bowels,  and 
unload  them  of  any  indurated  excrement,  which  ioiTic- 
times  proves  an  obltacle  to  the  working  of  the  phyfic, 
by  cre.iting  great  ficknefs  and  griping. 

That  a  horfe  is  purged  with  difficulty  fhoulJ  be  re- 
membered: that  the  phyfic  lies  generally  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  guts  before  it  works  ;  and  that  the  tract 
of  bowels  it  has  to  pafs  through  is  about  thirty  yard--, 
all  lying  horizontally  :  confequeutly  refmous  and  other 
improper  drugs  may,  and  often  do,  by  their  violent 
irritation,  occafion  exceffive  gripings  and  cold  fweats, 
fhave  off  the  very  mucus,  or  lining  of  the  guts,  ami 
bring  on  inflammations,  which  often  terminate  in 
mortifications  and  death.  It  is  likewife  remarkable, 
that  the  ftomach  and  guts  of  a  horfe  are  but  thin,  com- 
pared to  fome  other  animals  of  the  lame  bulk,  and 
therefore  mult  be  more  liable  to  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation. 

Horfes  that  have  not  the  proper  benefit  of  air  and 
exercife  in  proportion  to  thtir  food,  by  being  kept 
much  in  the  ftabiej  fhould  in  fpring  have  a  mild  purge 
or  two  after  a  previous  preparation  by  bleeding,  low- 
ering their  diet,  and  fcalded  mafhes.  Thofe  horfe^ 
that  fall  off  in  their  ftomach,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
too  full  feeding,  or  engendering  crudities  and  indigefted 
matter,  fhould  have  a  mild  purge  or  two.  Horfes  of 
a  hot  temperature  will  not  bear  the  common  aloetic 
purges  •,  their  phyfic  therefore  (hould  be  mild  and 
cooling. 

In  llubborn  dry  coughs  purging  is  always  found  very 
beneficial  :  but  mild  mercurials  joined  with  them 
make  them  yet  more  efficacious  Horfes  of  a  watery 
conftitution,  who  are  fubject  to  fwelled  legs,  that  run  a 
{harp  briny  ichor,  cannot  have  the  caufes  removed  any 
other  way  fo  effectually  as  by  purging.  Some  hold 
this  miftaken  notion,  viz.  that,  if  a  proper  prepared 
purge  does  not  work  to  expectation,  the  horfe  will  be 
injured  by  it;  for,  though  it  -does  not  pafs  by  ftool> 
its  operation  may  be  more  efficacious  as  an  alterative 
to  purify  the  blood,  and  it  may  pafs  by  urine  or  other 
proper  fecretions. 

The  fir  it  purge  you  give  to  a  borfe  fliould  be  mild, 
in  order  to  know  his  conftitutioa.  Purging  medicines 
are  very  fuccefsfully  given  in  fmall  quantities,  mixed 
with  others  j  and  act  then  as  alteratives.  If  mercurial 
phyfic  be  given,  great  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  it  be 

well 
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well  prepared  •,  mil  warmer  clothing  anJ  nice  circum- 

r-i|ui:.-il. 

In  the  monun,;  cariv,  when  the  horfe  has  an  empty 

ftomacb,  is  the  proper  time  to  give  him  a  purge  :  about 

or  four  hours  after  he  has  taken  it,  he  fliould  h.ue 

n  feed  of  folded  1  •!  a  lock  or  two  of  hay  m.iy 

be  then  put  into  hi>  rack.     The  fame  Jay  give  him  a 

!e   more    maflic-.;   but,   fnould   he   refute    warm 

meat,  lie  may  b;  i 

.  his  water  fliouul    be    milk-warm,  and  hare  a 

r'ul  of  bran  fqueczcd  in  it  ;  but,  if  he  refutes  to 

driuk  white  water,   give  it  him  without  bran.     Karly 

the  next  mor  him  another  niafh;  but,  if  he 

rcfufes  to  eat  i:,  give  him  »s  much  warn  water  as  he 

.  ;m    bo    properly    clothed,   and   rode 

gently  about.  be  done  two  or  three  time* 

.•dc-fs  he  purges  violently  ;  once  or  twice  will 

.  be  fufficient :  give  him  a  feed  of  oat*  mixed  with 

bran  at  i. 

rfc  fhould  dr'uk  i  lentifully  during  the  working  j 
but,  if  he  will  not  drink  warm  water,  he  mull  be  in- 

.1  v\i'h  cfld,  rather  than  not  drink  at  all. 
I  (lull  IKM  ii.u-rt  lome  gcn  ••  of  PUR 

focotorincaloc.  ten  drachms,  jj'ap  and  i 
tartar  cac!i':.n>  drachms,  gratt  !  drachm, 

and  oil  of  cloves  thirty  drops;  make  this  into  a  ball 
fyrup  of  buckthorn.     ' 

!  cream  of  tartar  each  one  ounce,  jalap 
.  e»  powi!  drachm,  fyrup  of 

thorn  a  i  'ity. 

Or  the  t-  iluwiug,  which  is  highly  eftccmed  : 
aloes  from  ten  drachms  to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  myrrh 
and  ginger  powdered  c.«ch  half  an  ounce,   faliron  and 
oil  «'•  of  each  half  a  drac 

The  following  is   recommended  by    Mr.  Cibfon  : 
Take  focotcrinc  aloes  ten  drachms,  myrrh  finely  pow- 
dered half  an  ounce,  fatVr  ,'n  jalap  in  powder 
.1  drachm;  make  them  into  a  ItitV  ball  with 
.,1  of  rol                 ..id  a  fmall  fpoooful  of  rectified 
f  amber. 

The  focotorine  aloes  (hould  always  be  preferred  to 
the  Bar.adoes  ur  plantation  aloes,  though  the  latter 
niny  be  given  to  robult  Itr  -j:  even  then 

imruld  always  be  preferred  with  the   fait  or  vrc.im  of 

.,  by  opening  its  parts,  prevents  its  .,. 
Con  to  the  coats  of  the  tlomach  a..d  bowel*;  from 
whence  and  even  death  itfelf,  has 

i  enfucd  1 :  .-  caution  is  well  worth  remarking, 
a*  •  .-.  ha\c  ioil  their  lives  through  a  n> 

:t. 

li  iif  an  ounce  of  Caililc  foap  may  be  aJdcd   to  the 
,;ivcn  to  conltitution  ; 

ifcd. 

•n  iii--ri  iti.il  phylic  is  intended,  give  two  drachms 
of  calomel  over  night,  mixed  up  with  half  an  ounce  of 
diapcnle  and  a  little  honey,  and  the  purging  ball  the 
next  morni. 

'I  h-  :  is  a  very  gentle  purge,  when  it  c  in  be 

afforded,  particularly  to   line  delicate  horfo  ;  and,  if 
prepared  with  ihe  Indian  rlmbaib,  will  not  be  cxpcn- 

Take  of  the  fiiieil  focotoriuc  aloes  one  ounce  ;  rhu- 
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barb  powdered,  half  an  ounce  <Sr  fix  drachms ;  ginger, 
grated,  one  drachm  :  and  make  into  a  ball  with  fyrup 
of  roles. 

The  following  purging  drink  may  alfo  be  given  with 

. :    I'.i'.f  fenn.i,  two  ounces;  infufe  it  in  a  pint 

o!  boiiny  v,  i;er  two  hours,  with  three  drachms  of  Kilt 

of  tartar :  pour  off,  and  dilTolve  in  it  four  ounces  of 

jei's  lalts,  and  two  or  three  of  cream  of  tartar. 
1'his  l.itl  phyfic  may  be  quickened  or  made  flrcdigcr, 
by  adding  an  ounce  more  fenna,  or  two  drachms  of 
j  u.ip.  It  is  cooling,  eafy,  and  quick  in  its  operation; 
and  greatly  preferable  in  all  inflammatory  cafes  to  any 
other  pur^e,  as  it  pailcs  into  the  blood,  and  operates 
a  lib  i 

:ng  the  horfe  lofcs  his  appetite,  it  is  nc- 
.     him  a  warm  ftomach  drink  made  of  an 
infulon  of  iliamomilc  .  .   and  lailron  : 

or  tJie  cordial  ball  may  he  given  for  that  purpofe.  If 
the  continuance  of  the  purging  be  too  long,  give  an 
ounce  ot'  dialcordium  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  port  wine  ; 
and  repeat  it  once  in  twelve  hours,  if  the  purging  con- 
tinues. Plenty  of  gum-arabic  w.iter  fhould  alto  be 
;  and,  in  cafe  of  violent  gripes,  fat  broth  elyllers 
i  r  tripe  liquor  fhould  be  often  thrown  up  with  a  hun- 
dred drops  of  laudanum  in  each. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  the  Arabic 
Solution: 

Take  of  gum-arabic  and  tragacanth  of  each  four 
ounces ;  juniper-berries  and  caraway-feeds  of  each 
an  ounce;  cloves  bruifcd  half  an  ounce:  limmer  it 
gently  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  the  gums  are  dillblved  ; 
give  a  quart  at  a  time  in  half  a  p.iil  of -"water  ;  but, 
if  he  will  not  take  it  freely  this  way,  give  it  him  in  .1 
horn  often. 

When  a  purge  does  not  work,  but  makes  the  horf  • 
fwell,  and  refuft  his  food  and  water,  which  is  fomc- 
times  the  eft  eel  of  bad  drugs  or  catching  cold,  warm 
diuretics  are  the  only  remedy ;  of  which  I  would  re- 
commend the  follow  i: 

Take  a  pint  of  white  wine,  one  ounce  of  nitre,  mix 
a  drachm  of  camphor  with  it,  diflMved  in  a  little  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine  ;  afterwards  add  two  drachms  of 
oil  of  juniper,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  unreftinVd 
oil  of  atnbcr,  and  four  ounces  of  honey,  or  fyrup  of 
marlli-mallows. 

If  much  phyfic  caufc  the  horfe  to  fwell,  do  not 
fuit.r  him  to  be  rode  about  till  lie  has  fome  vent ;  but 
rather  lead  him  gently  in  hand  till  fomc  evacuation  i-, 
obtained.  , 

•  .  *ft  is  obfcrved  that  horfcs  more  willingly  take 
fwcct  and  palatable  thinjs  than  (hofe  that  are  bitter 
of  an  ill  taltc,  care  fhould  lie  taken  that  the  latter 
be  given  in  balls,  and  that  their  drinks  be  always  con- 
trived to  I*  as  little  naufeous  as  poflible,  and  fwe'etene>! 
cither  with  honey  or  liquorice.  f'hofe  that  arc  (.re- 
pared  with  grofs  powders  are  by  no  means  fo  agreeable 
to  a  horfe  as  thofe  made  by  infuCion ;  as  the  former 
often  clam  the  mouth,  irritate  the  membranes  about 
the  palate  and  thront,  and  frequently  occafion  the 
cough  they  are  intended  to  prevent. 

:)upe  of  a  ball  fhould  be  oval,  and  not  larger 
than  a  pullet's  e^g  :  when  th-j  Jofc  is  larger,  it  (hould 

be 
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divided  ir.to  two;  and  they  fhould  be  dipped  in  oil, 
that  they  may  the  eafisr  ilip  down. 

Mr,  Taplin  recommends  the  following  cathartic 
balls,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  differently  propor- 
tioned fo  as  to  fuit  different  circumftancei.  in  relpedt  to 
conllitution,  fi7.e,  age,  and  ftrength. 

1.  Socotorine  aloes  one  ounce ;  India  rhubarb  two 
drachms ;  j.dap  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one  drachm  ; 
ginger,  in  powder,  two  fcruple?  ;  eflential  oil  of  clones 
and  aniieed,  each  twenty  drops  ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn  a 
fufficient  quantity  to  form  the  balls. 

II.  Socotorine   aloes   ten  drachms;  rhubarb,  jalap, 
and  ginger,  each  two  drachms  ;  cream  or"  tartar  three 
drachms,  and  fyrup   of  buckthorn   fufficient  to  form 
the  ball. 

III.  Barbadoes  aloe?,  nine  drachms  ;  jalap,  Caftile- 
foap,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  two  drachms;  diagry- 
dium,  and  ginger  in  powder,  each  a  drachm  ;  fyrup  of 
buckthorn  to  make  the  ball. 

IV.  Barbadoes  aloes,  ten  drachms  ;  Caftile  foap  and 
jalap  in  powder,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  cream  of  tar- 
tar and    ginger,  each   two   drachms;  oil    of  anifeed, 
forty   drops;  of  cloves,  twenty  drops;    which    form 
into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  roles  or  buckthorn. 

CLYSTERS 

Are  of  greater  importance  in  relieving  horfes  from 
many  acute  complaints  than  is  generally  imagined  ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wiflied,  that,  in  place  of  the  more 
expenfive  cordial  drenches,  &c.  which  are  but  too  fre- 
quently given  in  molt  of  thefe  cafes,  a  fimple  clyfter 
of  warm  water,  or  thin  water-gruel,  were  fubftituted 
in  their  (lead;  the  latter  proving  of  great  benefit,  whilft 
the  former  too  frequently  prove  hurtful. 

Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of 
the  inteftines,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  powerful  medi- 
cines into  the  fyllem,  when  perhaps  it  is  not  practica- 
ble  to  do  it  by  the  mouth  :  for,  although  they  are  only 
conveyed  into  the  larger  inteftines,  and  perhaps  hardly 
penetrate  into  the  (mailer,  (till  they  are  extremely  ufe- 
ful,  by  fomenting  as  it  were  the  latter,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  by  foltening  the  hardened  excrement  that  is  ac- 
cumulated in  the  former,  and  rendering  it  To  foft  as  to 
be  expelled  out  of  the  body,  by  which  flatulencies  or 
other  offending  matters  that  may  be  pent  up  in  them 
are  likewife  expelled.  Befides,  by  their  wsrmnefs  and 
relaxing  powers,  they  act  as  a  fomentation  to  the 
bowels;  hence  they  may  be  of  confiderable  fervice  in 
removing  fpafmodic  conftritlions  in  the  bowel?,  carry- 
,  ing  oft  flatulencies,  and  in  preventing  inflammation  in 
the  inteftines,  &c.  or,  by  conveying  opiates  to  the  parts 
affected,  give  fpeedy  relief  in  cholics,  &c.  &c. 

The  ufe  of  emollient  clyfters  in  fevers  is  confider- 
able. They  act  by  revulfion,  and  relieve  the  head  when 
too  much  affected.  Befides,  by  throwing  in  a  quantity 
of  diluting  liquor  into  the  inteftines,  it  not  only  relaxes 
and  cleanfes  them,  but  may  be  faid  to  cool  the  body  in 
general ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable  portion  of 
the  liquid  is  abforbed  and  conveyed  into  the  mafs  of 
blood,  by  which  means  it  is  diluted  ;  and,  in  particular 
complaints  in  the  bowels,  clyfters  give  almolt  im- 
mediate relief,  as  the  remedies,  when  judiciouily 
prefcribed,  pafs  immediately  to  the  parts  affected, 


with  little  or  no  alteration   from  the  powers  of 
body. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines 
only  ;  food  and  Hourifhmcnt  may  be  conveyed  into  the 
fyltem  this  way,  v,  hen  a  horfe  is  unable  to  fwallow  any 
thing  by  the  mouth.  Horfes  have  frequently  been  fup- 
ported  for  fevcral  days  together  by  nourifhing  clyfters, 
made  of  thick  watci^gruel.durinc;  violent  i:i!hr:;m.uions 
or  tumours  in  the  throat,  till  fuch  time  as  they  have 
been  difcuill-d  or  fuppurated,  N  >r  will  thefe  eSl-cti 
appear  flrange  to  thofe  who  have  an  acquaintance  with 
the  anatomical  ft  r  nature  of  the  body.  For  the  fyke 
of  thofe  who  have  not,  it  may  be  jull  fufTicient  to  ob- 
fervc,  that  certain  veflels  called  hcteals,  whofe  mo>- 
open  into  the  inner  cnvity  of  the  inteftines,  abforb'or 
drink  up  the  chyle  or  Jiourifhment  that  is  produced 
from  the  food,  and  convey  it  into  the  mafs  of  blood. 
The  fame  proceis  takes  place  when  nourifhment  is 
conveyed  into  the  inteftines  by  the  anus  or  fundament ; 
only  the  food  requires  to  be  fo  far  prepared,  broken 
down,  and  diluted  with  water,  as  to  render  it  fit  to  be 
abforbed  bv  the  veflels  before  mentioned.  It  ought 
always  to  be  obferved,  in  adminiftering  clyfters,  that 
the  contents  of  the  clyfter  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  will  furptife  the 
horfe,  and  catife  him  to  eje£t  or  throw  it  out  before 
it  has  had  time  to  have  any  effect.  Previous  to  intro- 
ducing the  clyfter-pipe,  the  operator,  after  anointing 
his  hand  and  arm  with  oil,  butter,  or  hog's  lard,  ob- 
ferving  at  the  fame  time  that  the  nails  of  his  fingers 
are  (hort,  may  introduce  it  into  the  rectum,  and  draw 
out  the  hardened  dung  gradually.  In  farriery  this 
operation  is  terrjned  back-raking ;  and  becomes  the 
more  neceflary,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  great 
quantities  of  hardened  dung  are  in  fome  cafes  col- 
lected in  the  rectum,  which  the  horfe  cannot  void 
eafily  without  this  kind  of  afliftance. 

Clyfters  fhould  be  extremely  fimple  in  compofition : 
they  will  be  eafily  prepared  on  that  account,  and  as 
eafily  adminiftered,  provided  the  operator  is  furnifhed 
with  a  fuitable  inftrument  for  the  purpofe.  The  gene- 
rality of  clyfter-pipes  that  are  ufed  are  by  far  too  fmall 
and  too  fliort :  although  it  may  appear  a  kind  of  para- 
dox, yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  clyfter-pipe  of  a  larger  lize 
than  the  ordinary  ones,  and  of  a  proper  thicknefs,  is 
much  eafier  introduced  into  the  anus  than  one  that  is 
confiderably  fmaller.  It  is  likewife  obvious,  that, 
when  the  pipe  is  too  ftiort,  it  renders  clyftcrs  of  no 
ufe,  becaufe  it  cannot  convey  them  fo  far  up  into  the 
inteftines  as  is  neceflary  for  them  to  be  retained.  A 
fmall  fhort  pipe,  of  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  is  not 
capable  of  conveying  the  injection  to  the  end  of  the 
rectum,  which  is  about  fixteenor  eighteen  inches  long 
in  a  horfe  of  a  middling  fize. 

But  farther,  after  the  hardened  dung  is  taken  out 
of  the  rectum  by  the  operation  above  mentioned,  the 
bladder  being  diftended  and  full  of  urine,  it  cannot 
exert  its  contracting  power  immediately,  fo  as  to  ex- 
pel its  contents ;  it  therefore  pafles  up  to  the  empty 
rectum,  and  forms  ns  it  were  a  kind  of  tumour  in  it. 
If  the  pipe  is  too  fhort,  it  cannot  reach  beyond  this 
riling  in  the  rectum,  which  forms  as  it  were  a  declivity 

back 
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back  towsr-ls  the  anus  ;  and  hence  the  liquor  regur. 

.vs  back  at  the  anus  as  (con  as  it  i- 
-oin  the  pipe. 

•  very  material  objsi"-        I         fe  inftruments 

i=  the  fmaltnefs  of  the  bag  or  h:  •  hith  is  ger.e- 

ned  to  that  .  f  the  pipe,  and  f'.-Mom  con- 

taim  one   quart  of  liquid  ;   from  which  circnmllance, 

.  little  benefit  can  be  derived'  from  th  •  '  .cm 

in  fuch  I  asthofeof  a  horfc.     Dr.  Brnc- 

keu  obfcrres,  that  "  the  colon  of  a  horfe  fecms  to  be 

by  reafon  of  tlic  two  necks  of  t: 

•r  purics 
!  ing 

•ippcr,  anil  the  other  the  und  -r,  fide  of  it,  which, 
vc  or  flip  at  its  beginning, 

Vr  the  excrements  cither  from  r  into 

•ip  too  fo  ..-ards,  before 

m  the  food  be 

fent  into  its  proper  »el1els.     At  I,  the  c:ecum 

or  >•  rft  of  the  three  l;.r 

n  the  manner  of  a  rralvt 


hinder  the  alimerr  '••  from  palling  too  foon  into 

•   the  aliment  and  chyle  wer 
:  meafnre  hindered   in  'ipe  thror: 


gut,  near  fix  yards  in  length  ;    fo  thru  the  colon  of  a 

£h  m^y  be  f.iid  to  be  nearly  <• 

:  ;  and  a  half  long  -,  and,  from  it,  along  the  rectum 
.•  ^-'it  to  tlic 

not  above  half  a  ;. 

clyt'  re  mcftly  in  the  coU,  ii  I  rnuft 

•hry  arc  given  in  too  fmall  quantities  for  wha1 
;uor  in  a  gut   nine  yards   1 

and  four  or  ii\c  inches  diameter,  in  a  natural  ftatc? 
but,  in  the  cholic,  it  is  fo  diftendcd  with  flatulen 
th.it  it>  diameter  '•  rcn   or  oy.St   inches,  as  I 

:Iy  oblervcd  in   thofc   dying  of  that  dif- 
tcnv 

•inges  are  fr< •.•  r'or  the  pnrpofe 

II  the  inllruments  e»cr  in- 

r  for  horfrj.    The 

;hcir  pipes  ate   not  only  a 

'-•of  them,  but  they  are 

apt  lo  I  ••  t..e  put}  for,  if  a  horfe.fh  uld 

r  from  p.  !.e  gripes, 

i  the 

er  bad    v  iiut, 

:e  was  not  the  lent  chance  of  tlieir  hurting 

;-•   gut,  yet  the  force   with 

:  always  caufes   a   fur- 

rom 


.1  or 
•*e  about 


fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  ]ouj,  one  inch  and  a  half 
diameter  where  the  b"f,  is  tied,  ami  of  a  gradm!  tjper 

'.-  thicknefs  iliould  fmldenly 

i:ir'c  ife,  :7at  the  point,  and  be  made 

as  frnooth  as  pofTible;  the  perforation  or  hole  through 

the  p;pe  may  K-  mnde  fufficiently  larpe,  fo  as  to  admit 

:id  of  aconmjon  funnel,  for  pouring  in  tiie  liquor 

the  bag.      By  the   flexibility  of  the  bladder  ;it  the 

•ilrument,  no  danger  c';in    happen  to  the 

norfe  ;  the  cljftcr  is  c»nvcycd  io  f.»r  up  into  th*  intef- 

tines  that   it  will    be   retained  ;    it  cau'.es  no  furprizt, 

provided  the  liquor   be   neither   too  hot  nor  too  cold, 

but  milk-warm,  as  no  other  force  is  required  to  throw- 

it  up  than  the  holding  the  bag  a  little   higher  than  the 

level  of  the  pipe;  by  which   means    the   liquor  flows 

•  f  into  the  £«!>  without  any  farprize  to  the  horfe. 
After  ufv  it  may  be  blown  full  of  wind,  a 
cork  put  inVo  the  pipe,  and  hung  up  infomc  ciry  place 
to  p  .  ig;  by  which  means  it  will  l.ilt 
a  confiii'.                .e. 

fhed  by  different  names,  which 

denote  the  quality  of  the  ir  of  which  they  are 

cbmpofcd,  as  emollicnf,    I..  :ic,  anodyne, 

the  wore  general  ufc  of  clyfters,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  farriery,  would  be  ..•  the  moll  fj- 

iutary  effect',  efpccially  in         •  'i;ie  the 

fpeedielt  aiGllance  is  nece.lary,    1   tliall  here  fubjoin 

•  foims  ot  rcciptfs  for  com;-  I  em,  tocethtr 
with  the  cafes  wherein  they  maybe  advantageoully  ad- 
miniflercd. 

ler. 

Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin  \ratcr-grufl,  f.ilad-oil 
and  coarfc  fugar,  of  each  fix  ounces.  DiiVMve  the; 
fugar  in  the  water-gruel,  then  add  the  falad-oil.  Give 


afivf  Clj/ler. 

Two  or  three  quarts  of  ihin  water-gruel,  Ghuber's 
eight  ounces,  f.ilad-oil  fix  ounces.     When  Glau- 
ber's falts  arc  not  at  hand,  common  (alts  may  be  ufed 
inOead  thereof. 

There  may  be  a  great  rariety  of  recipes  added  for 

making  clyiler*,  compofcd  of  the  infufion  of  different 

!>ut  the  above  ingredients  are  always 

eafily  get,  and  th>-  to  aniwer  all  thr 

intentions  required  under  t  TO  fofien 

the  hardened  excremcr.-  .  ^ricate  the  intcllines, 

and,  by  exciting  "a  gentle  ilimutus,  promote  a   ; 

difcharge   of  their  contents  ;  which,  when  once  ob- 

li»  Seldom    fails  of  giving   relief  in  inflammatory 

.  ms,  Sec. 

Purging  Cljfter. 

Infufc  two  quarts  of  fenna  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water  ;  thain  it  off;  then  add  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn 
and  common  oil,  each  four  ounce-.  Ihis  clyflerwill 
operate  mote  briflcly  than  the  former,  and  on  thru  ac- 
count nuy  be  preferred  when  an  immediate  or  fpcedy 
difcharge  is  necetTary. 

/imdjite  G/r, 

jelly   of  ftarch,    or   infufion    of  linfecd,  rine 
lid  laudanum  one  ounce,  or  about  two  table- 

::  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  inflimmation  in 

the 
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the  uowcli,  opium  may  be  given  in  the  place  of  lauda- 
num, from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  in  proportion  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms;  it  ought  to  be  well  tri- 
turated or  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  of  the 
liquid,  till  it  has  thoroughly  diflblved.  The  fmallnrfs 
of  the  t]u:intity  of  liquid  here  recommended,  gives  it 
the  better  chance  of  being  the  longer  retained,  as  the 
good  effects  to  be  derived  from  the  opium  depend  en- 
tirely on  this  cireumftance.  This  clyiter  is  proper  10 
be  given  in  violent  grtpings,  attended  with  purging,  in 
order  to  blunt  the  (harpnefs  of  the  corroding  humours, 
and  to  allay  the  pain  ufually  attending  in  fuch  cafes. 
The  (larch  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  the  deficiency 
of  the  natural  mucus  or  covering  of  the  intefUnes, 
which  has  been  carried  oil"  by  violent  purging.  It 
may  be  repeated,  if  the  fymptoms  continue  violent, 
only  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  laudanum,  or  of  the 
opium. 

Notirijbing  Chftfr. 

Three  quarts  of  thick  water  gruel.  When  this 
kind  of  clyflers  is  neceflary,  they  may  be  given  four 
or  five  times  in  the  day,  according  as  circumftances 
may  require;  they  are  of  much  fervice  in  cafes  where 
the  horfe  cannot  eat  fufficient'y  to  fupport  him,  or 
fwallow  any  thing,  from  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
jaws,  &c.  or  in  convulfions,  attended  with  a  locked 
jaw,  &c. 

Diuretic  Clyjlef, 

Two  ounces  of  Venice-turptntine  and  one  ounce  of 
Caftile-fonp.  Diflblve  the  foap  in  two  quarts  of  warm 
water;  then  add  the  turpentine,  after  it  has  been  well 
beat  up  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  ftrangury, 
and  obftruclions  in  the  urinary  pafTages;  and,  as  it  is 
immediately  applied  to  the  parts  arft£ted,  it  feldom 
fails  of  giving  relief,  and  has  a  much  better  effecl  when 
prefcribed  in  this  manner  than  when  given  by  the 
mouth  :  by  this  laft  way  it  mixes  with  the  whole  mafs 
of  fluids,  and  may  lofe  a  confiderable  portion  of  its 
diuretic  quality  before  it  reaches  the  kidneys  ;  but,  by 
being  adminillered  in  the  form  of  a  clyfter,  it  is  readily 
abforbed  by  the  neighbouring  vefll-ls,  and  promotes  a 
free  difcharge  of  urine. 

For  other  forms  of  clyflers,  fee  CLYSTER. 

There  are  a  variety  of  cafes  where  clyfters  may  be 
administered  with  great  lucccfs,  befides  thofe  already 
hinted  at :  as  in  inflammatory  fevers,  fpafmodic  con- 
ltri£tions,  and  colicky  complaints  in  the  bowels  ;  in  re- 
cent coughs,  apoplexy,  convulfions,  paralytic  com- 
plaints, or  fwellings  of  the  belly,  whether  from  air 
pent  up  in- the  bowels  or  from  hardened  excrements; 
in  cafes  where  horfes  are  troubled  with  worms,  as  the 
afcarides  which  lodge  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intef- 
tines,  or  when  bott-worms  are  obferved  flicking  in  the 
anus,  or  voided  with  the  dung;  in  very  coflive  habits, 
before  laxative  or  opening  medicines  are  given  by  the 
mouth  ;  in  wounds  which  penetrate  deep  into  the  muf- 
eiilar  or  tendinous  parts,  or  in  the'bclly,  &c.  in  inflam- 
mations in  the  eyes,  or  when  the  head  feems  particu- 
larly afl~e£ted ;  in  inflammatory  fwellings  on  any  part 
of  the  body  ;  when  a  horfe  cannot  fwallow  his  food, 
&c.  whether  it  proceeds  from  fpafm  in  the  mufcles  of 


the  throat,  inflammations,  or  fwelliuga.  Clyfters  com- 
pofed  of  mucilaginous  fubflances,  :is  {lurch,  1  in  feed, 
&c.  are  of  great  benefit  in  violent  diarrhoeas  or  loole- 
nefs,  whether  it  proceeds  from  a  natural  difcharge,  or 
from  too  ftrong  purging  medicines, 

Clyfters  fbould  be  ofren  repeated,  till  fuch  time  as 
the  diforder  for  which  they  arc  pven  is  either  removed 
or  greatly  abated.  This  injunction  may  be  the  more 
readily  complied  with,  a'-:  t!  lilering  clyflers  to 

hoik*  is  not  attended  cither  v.  iih  nuich  troub  c  or  dif- 
turbance  to  them, 

C'.hh. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Corns. 
Rawtit. 

Rowels  for  horfeg  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  ns  iiFues 
in  the  human  body.  To  in'.rcJuce  them  obferve  the 
following  direciions  : 

Make  an  incHion  through  the  fi:in,  about  thrce- 
eighthsof  an  inch  long,  ami  vp^rarc  the  Ikin  from  the 
flelh  with  the  finger,  or  with  a  blunt  horn,  all  round 
the  orifice,  as  far  r,s  the  linger  will  cnfiiy  ro.icli ;  then 
introduce  a  piece  of  leather,  very  thin,  ihaped  round, 
about  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece3  ha. -ing  a  large  round 
hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Previous  to  introducing  the 
leather,  it  fliould  be  covered  with  lint  or  tow,  and 
dipped  into  fome  ili^efiive  oin'.ment ;  a  pledget  of  tow, 
dipped  in  the  fame  ointment,  fliould  likewiie  be  put 
into  the  orifice,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  cold  air:  the 
parts  around  it  foon  fwell,  which  is  followed  with  a 
plentiful  difcharge,  from  the  orifice,  of  yellow  ferum 
or  lymph;  and,  in  two  or  three  days  at  moil,  the  dif- 
charge turns  into  thick  grofs  white  matter :  the  rowel 
is  then  faid  to  fuppurate, 

The  artificial  vents  act  by  revulfion  or  derivation, 
and  hence  they  become  of  great  ufe  in  many  cafes,  r.s 
they  empty  the  lurrounding  veflels  by  a  regular  ilo\y 
difcharge  of  its  contents,  and  are  even  of  great  fervice 
when  there  is  a  redundancy  or  fulnefs  of  humours  in 
general,  which  may  require  a  gradual  difcharpce,  in 
preference  to  greater  evacuations  by  purging  medicir.es, 
&c.  Rowels  fhould  be  placed,  efpecialty  in  fome  par- 
ticular cafes,  as  near  the  aftecleJ  part  aspoffible  ;  and, 
at  all  times,  they  ought  to  have  a  depending  orifice,  ia 
order  to  admit  of  a  free  difcharge  of  the  matter  that  is 
contained  in  them. 

The  belly,  infide  of  the  thighs,  the  breaft,  and  out- 
fide  of  the  moulders  and  hips,  are  the  parts  where  they 
ought  to  be  inferted,  and  where  they  are  found  to  au- 
fwer  beft ;  they  are  fometimes,  but  very  injudicioufiyj 
"put  in  between  the  jaw  bones,  under  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  where  they  never  come  to  a  proper  fuppura- 
tion,  on  account  of  the  conflant  motion  of  the  parts  in 
eating,  &c.  neither  do  they  anfwer  any  good  purpofe 
from  teing  placed  in  that  fituation.  In  fome  difordera 
it  is  found  neceflary  to  put  in  feveral  of  them  at  once, 
in  order  to  make  a  fudden  revulfion  from  the  parts  nf- 
fe£led ;  but  this  fhould  be  determined  by  the  hotl'e'a 
age,  ftrength,  and  circum (lances  that  require  them. 

But,  though  rowels  are  found  very  beneficial  in  fomQ 
cafes,  yet,  like  a  number  of  other  operations  common 
to  horfes,  they  fomeiimes.  by  the  improper  ufe  of  them, 
become  hurtful  to  the  conilitution ;  and,  in  fame  " 
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•'.ey  frequently,  inftead  of  fuppurating,    turn 

Thus  in  violent  fevers,  where  they  are 

roperly  applied,  they  never  fuppurate  properly: 

•wt  ;  from  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe, 

with  the  violent  rapidity  with  which  the  I; 

- 1 1  are  then  carried  through  the  vclTels,  or  from 

•  on   in   which  the  whole  fyftem  ii 

,-uIt  to  determine ;    but  experience 

perly  attended  to. 

cafes,  th'-  .  where  the  rowel 

;   fcldom  or  neve:  is  in  the  ordinary 

-  they  fuppurate  properly,  but  appear  dry, 

or  much  in  t  were  put  in  -, 

.-;  from  the  orifice;  and  the 

•  that  does  come  is  thin,  ichnrous,  and  bloody.    In 
:  to  be  taken  out  immediately, 
and  the  parts  well  fomented  with  a  ftrong  infufto: 
rharr.on-.ilc,  or  an  em  iltice  applied,  if  it  can 

be  properly  fixed,  and  frequently  repeated  :  at  intervals 
ht  to  be  bathe-  ,  as  that 

;>entine,  Ace.  covering  the  parts  from  the 
external   air-,  ant',  provided  there   is  no  fever   at  the 
tjm<-,  two  or  three  ounces  of  Peruvian  bark  may  be 
ough  the  day,  cither  rnnde  into  balls  or  given 
I  this  continue  till  the  threatening  f)  ra- 
re of  great  ufe  in  off  rheums  or 
•..xions  from  the  eyes  ;    in   great    fwellings  of  the 
ds,  &c.  about  the  throat  and  j.iws,  v  itcn 
a  fuffbcation -,  or  when  the  head  fee;                 .larly  af- 
fected, as  in  the  vertigo  or  daggers,  apoplexy,  &c.  &c. 
in   recent  l.imenefs  fwcl!                  .c   legs  and   heels, 
attended  with  a  diCcharge  of  thin  ichorous  matter,  5cc. 
in  large  and  :                                                   of  the  tx 
or  when  cxtravafarions  of  the  i 
v»,   bruife*,    &c.  orw! 

fev  •  i  many  other  cafes,  which  the 

prac:  .i  remember. 

Sftom. 

Setons  are  of  great  ufe  in  carrying  off"  matter  from 
deep-!eatc<l  tumours  or  abfccfies   i: 

•  at  all  times  to  he  ufed  in  prcfer- 
c  to  making  deep  i  nto  the  mufc' 

wh  figure  horfe-,  but  fuch  dee: 

il  up  in  thrm,  on  account  o! 

md  the  horizontal 

•ion  of  the  body,  which  is  unfavourable  in  many 
g  a  depending  opening  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  matt  the  back,  wit1 

and  upper  part  of  the  neck  immediately  behind  the 
ears,  which  are  very  common,  llcfides  the  horizontal 
pofr  .ebody,  thenatur:  <:fs  and  impa- 

t  proper 

bandlgeson  thof-  -art*;  the  litu.itionof  them, 

likewite,  will  not  admit  of  proper  dre flings  being  fixed 

•hem  with  any  degree  of  certainty  of  their  remain* 

toranyl-  :  me  ;  by  which  means  the  open- 

:o  fuch  tumours  or  abfcciTcs  are  frequently 

bare,  and  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  &c.  hence  fuch 

openings  dci  .-ry  foul  ulcers,  and  produce 

a  great    deal  ot    proud   ('  h  requires   to  be 

repeatedly  cut  away  with  the  knife,  as  the  Itrongeft 
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rauflics  :  :  applied  arc  not  fufficient  to  keep  it 

under. 

Setons  are  introduced  by  long,  thin,  (harp-pointed 
inllruments  or  rx-  dart  at  the  point, 

and  having  at  the  -emity  an  eye  to  receive  the 

end  of  the  cord,  which  is-to  be  left  in  the  tumour.    The 
Gte  of  the  inftrurv  be  determined  by  that  of  the 

tun,  ;he  thicknefs  of  the  cord  which  is  to  fol- 

at  all  limes  ought  to  be  fmaller  than 
the  | 

.i  numb 

thcic  needles  by  him,  om 

fix  to  fourteen  or  .  lies  Icng,  a  iittle  bended 

I  ic  Hat  or  under  fi.  'pp'y  them  in  Cafes  of 

tumours  or  abfcefl'es,  you  mull  oblerve  tke   following 

~*1  : 

When  the  matter  is  found  to  fluctuate  in  the  tumour, 
the  needle,'  armed  with  a  cord  at  the  end,  is  to  be  in* 
troduccd  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  the  (harp  point  of 
the  inftrumrnt  dircfted  to,  and  brought  out  at  the  under 
or  lowcrmoft  part  of  the  tumour,  including  the  whole 
length  of  it ;  or,  if  needful,  through  the  found  muf^ 
cular  flefh  on  the  under  part,  in  order  to  make  a  de- 
i  ••  for  the  matter  to  run  freely  off;  the 
cord  (hould  be  dipped  in  fome  digeftive  ointment,  and 
then  tied  together  at  both  ends  with  a  thread,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  flipping  out.  Hut  if,  from  the  length  of 
the  perforation,  the  cord  (hould  not  admit  of  being  tied 
together  at  the  ends,  a  fmall  button  of  wood,  or  fome 
fuch  fubftance,  may  be  fixed  at  each  end;  only,  from 
this  ctrcumflance,  the  cord  u-ill  require,  when  (hi: 
occafionally  to  be  drawn  upwards  and  dbwn wards; 
where!*  when  the  ends  of  it  are  tied  together,  it 
forms  a  circle,  and  may  always  be  fhifted  downwards 
to  the  lower  orifice.  When  the  matter  in  the  tumour 

arged  or  dried   up,  and  no 
•  where  the  cord  is,  it  may  then 
be  cut  out,  and  the  orifices  f offered  to  heal  up. 

When  trie  ne-  -reducing  the  feton  is  to  pafs 

near  to  any  large  blood-vclTels  or  nerves,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  chance  of  their  being  wounded,  it  may  be 
concealed  in  a  canuiaor  cafe,  open  at  both  ends;  and 
after  an  opening  is  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tu<- 
mour,  fuliicient  to  admit  the  needle  with  its  cafe,  it 
may  then  be  directed  with  fafety  to  pafs  the  blood* 
;,  &c.  and  may  then  be  pulhed  forward  through 
the  canula,  and  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  tumour,  and, 
having  all  the  common  teguments  to  perforate,  danger 
.  be  avoided. 

The  medicines,  and  directions  to  ufe  theft,  for  vari- 
ous •  '.  en  under  the  heads  of  the  fcve- 
ral  dilurders  throughout  this  work,  we  fliall  here  only 
give  the  few  following. 

Totaeco  inj'ufitn.     Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  ftrongeft 

tobacco,  twelve  hours,  in  half  a  pint  of  camphorated 

fpiriu  and  brandv,  equal  quantities,  (lirring  as  often 

1  ouch  with  the  infufion,  or  apply  pledgeta 

of  the  tobacco. 

htratfJ  ildtr  ointment.     Into  half  a  pound  of 

ointment  of  elder,  flir  and  mix   well   fix  drachms  of 

camphor  finely  powdered  ;  moiften,  if  needful,  with 

U  fptrits} 
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fpirits :  add,  when  defired  more  cooling  and  re- 
pellent, three  drachms  of  fugar  of  lead  in  very  line 
powder. 

Snap  linimtnt.  Mix  Co  ft  faap,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
Venice  turpentine,  fuller's  earth,  and  vinegar  or 
brandy;  — if  neceflary,  acfJ  a-  fmall  quantity  of  linked 
oil  :  fpread  on  tow. 

Cco'ing  repellent  ivhite  ointment.  Whit*  wax  fix 
ounces,  melt  it  in  three  pounds  of  oil  olive,  add  by 
degree*  one  pound  of  cerufe  finely  powdered  :  if  de- 
GreJ  more  repellent,  add  one  ounce  of  frvgar  of  lead ; 
rub  the  fugar  of  lead,  well  powdered,  in  a  fmall  quan- 
tify of  the  oil  firft,  then  mix. 

Ointment  for  the  patterns  oi'  horfes  liable  to  crack  in 
excrcife.  Mix  hog's  lard  and  linfeed  oil,  two  pans  lard 
to  one  of  oil;  llir  well  into  the  mafs,  French  brandy 
after  the  rate  of  a  gill  to  half  a  pound.  Touch  the 
cracks  frequently  with  brandy. 

Lfgs  Jwtllt'.i  oi  young  horfes,  from  long  (landing,  or 
work.  Bathe  with  diftiHed  vinegar,  to  a  quart  of 
which  may  be  added  two  ounces  of  camphorated  fpi- 
rits. Or,  a  bath  for  the  legs  of  eold  fpving  water, 
continued  ten  or  twelve  minutes:  rub  thoroughly  dry 
with  a  linen  cloth,  fo  gently  as  to  caufe  no  heat- 

Emollient  and  difcutientfotus  or  bath.  Boil  wormwood, 
chamcHiiile  Sowers,  mallows,  bay  leaves,  tanfy,  and 
rofemary,  of  each  fix  handfuls,  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
flowly,  to  three  quarts,  mix  the  three  quarts  with 
water  in  a  ftrong  tub,  in  which  bath  the  horfe's  two 
legs  may  be  placed  as  warm  as  is  convenient,  and  there 
kept  as  Jong  as  the  heat  continues.  Warm  it  afiefh 
for  the  hind-legs. 

Paint  in  tht  Jbanks  end  Jbitu  of  racers.  Poppies 
bruifed,  four  ounces;  lavender,  elder  flowers,  and 
chamomik,  each  three  or  four  handfuls;  boil  in  fix 
pints  of  water,  ftrai-n  off  three  pints,  and  add  three 
ounces  of  camphorated  fpirits:  ufe  the  mixture  warm, 
twice  a  day,  with  fponge  or  ftnnnel,  to  the  legs  and 
joints,  when  the  horfe  comes  in  from  exeicife,  the  laft 
thing  after  drefling. 

Saturnine  Jirengthening  emlrocation.  Befl  diftilled  vi- 
negar, one  pint ;  aqua  vegeto  made  with  one  pint  of 
water,  and  three  tea  fpoonfuls  of  Goulard's  extra£l 
of  faturn,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine:  mix.  A 
quantity  of  this  fliould  be  kept  clofe  corked  for  ftable 
ufe,  as  it  improves  by  keeping :  its  ftrength  may  be 
varied  by  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  Goulard's  ex- 
tract ;  but  I  have  ever  found  the  prefent  form  fuffici- 
ently  ftrong  in  this  intention. 

Running  thrujh  :  when  this  has  become  inveterate, 
fetid,  and  difchargea  much,  deterge  and  heal  it  with 
either  of  the  following:  yligyptiacum,  half  an  ounce} 
brandy  and  diftilled  vinegar  of  each  one  ounce  ;  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh-aloes  one  ounce  :  mix.  Bathe  twice  a 
day,  charged  with  tow  dipped  therein.  Or,,  quench 
unflacked  lime  in  vinegar,  drain,  and  ufe  the  liquid 
hot.  Or,  diflilled  vinegar,  oak  bark  finely  powdered, 
and  whites  of  eggs.  Should  the  difcharge  flop  very 
fuddenly,  purge,  or  give  alteratives;  indeed,  if  it  be 
a  natural  thrufh,  no  aftringents  can  be  fafely  uftd, 
without  concomitant  internals  of  the  alterant  or  purga- 
tive clafs,  for  fear  of  a  metaftafis,  or  tranflation  of  the 


humour  to  fome  other  part,  a  much  worfe  confequenoe 
than  the  natural  defc£h 

As  the  complaints  in  the  eyes  of  a  horfe  come  fre- 
quemly  under  the  care  of  the  farrie*,  we  infert  the 
following  initrudiions. 

Dife/ifet  of  the  Eyes. 

The  cafes  that  mod  frequently  occur,  requiring  me- 
dical a'ul,  or  admitting  of  cure,  are  generally  the  effefts 
either  of  colds,  or  of  blows,  bites,  or  other  external 
injuries.  In  thofe  proceeding  immediately  from  cold, 
there  is  perceived  an  inflammation  upon  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  and  internal  furrounding  parts,  as  the  edges  of 
the  eye-lids,  &c  :  inftead  of  its  former  tranfparency, 
the  eye  hns  a  thick  cloudy  appearance  upon  its  outer 
covering,  and  is  conftantly  difcharging  an  acrid  ferum,. 
which  in  a  ftiort  time  almoft  excoriates  the  part  in  its 
paflage.  The  horfe  drops  his  ears,  becomes  du'l  and 
fluggiflj,  is  frequently  (haking  hi&  head,  as  if  to  fhake 
oft  the  ears,  and  in  ever-y  aclion  difcovers  pain  and 
difquietude.  In  this  cafe,  after  bleeding,  the  treat- 
ment prescribed  in  the  article  Colds  mull  be  adopted 
and  ptrfevered  in;  and  to  cool  the  parts,  and  allay  the 
irritation  occafioned  by  the  fcalding  ferumT.  let  the  eyes 
and  furrounding  p.irts  be  gently  wafhed  twice  or  thrice 
every  day  wirh  a  fponge  or  tow  impregnated  w.ith  the 
following  folution : 

Sugar  of  lead  onedtrachm,  white  vitriol  two  fcruples, 
fpring  water  half  a  pint,  brandy  or  camphorated  fpirits 
one  ounce,  or  two  table  fpoonfuls.  If  the  inflammation 
fliould  not  feem  likely  to  abate,  but  to  wear  a  threatening 
appearance,  the  following  diuretic  medicine  muft  be 
adminiftered  :  Caftile  foap  twelve  ounces,  yellow  rofm 
and  nitre  (in  powder)  each  eight  ounces,  powdered 
camphire  one  ounce,  and  oil  of  juniper  fix  drachms  ; 
mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  or  honey.  The 
mafs  is  to  be  divided  into  twelve  balls,  rolled  up  in  It* 
quorice  or  anifeed  powder;  one  of  which  is  to  be  given 
every  moining,  ufing  alfo  gentle  woik  or  moderate  ex- 
ercifc. 

The  effiefls  arifmg  from  blows  or  bites-  form  different 
appearances,  according  to  the  fe verity  of  the  injury  fuf- 
tained.  Should  inflammation  and  fwelling  proceed 
from  either  cafe,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary  without 
delay,  and  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals  till  the 
fyinptoms  appear  to  abate;,  and  let  the  parts  be  plenti- 
fully embrocated  four  times  a  day  with  the  following: 
preparation  of  Goulard's  cerate  : 

Extract  of  faturn,  three  drachms  ;.  camphorated  fpi- 
rits, one  ounce  ;  river  or  pond  water,  one  pint..  The 
extracts  to  be  firft  mixed  with  die  fpirits,  then  the 
water  to  be  added. 

If  a  large  fwelling,  laceration,  or  wound,  attends, 
after  wafhing  with  the  above,  apply  a  warm  poultice  of 
breaxi,  milk,  and  a  little  of  the  lotion,  foftened  with  a 
fmall  portion  of  hog's  lard  or  olive-oil.  In  cafes  of  lefs 
clanger,  or  in  remote  fituations  where  medicines  are  not 
to  be  procured,  the  folio  wing  may  be  ufed  asa  fubflitutes 

Bed  white- wine  vinegar  half  a  pint,  fpring-water  a 
quarter  of  a  pint,  and  belt  brandy  a  wine  glafs,  or  half 
a  gill. 

As  to  the  gutta  ferena,  cataraft,  film,  &c.  thefe  are 
cafes  in  which  relief  is  very  fcldom  obtained. 

The 
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The  gutta  fcrena  is  a  partial  or  univerfal  lofs  of  fight, 
•where  no  palpable  defect  or  fault  appears  in  the  eye, 
except  that  the  pupil  is  a  little  more  enlarged  or  con- 
traded.  The  appearances  of  this  blemim  are  various, 
as  well  as  the  caufes  and  erTe£ls,  fome  of  its  fubjects 
being  totally  blind,  and  others  barely  enabled  to  diltin- 
.guilh  between  light  and  darlnefs.  The  figns  are  black- 
nefs  of  the  pupil,  an  alteration  of  the  fize  of  the  eye, 
and  its  not  contracting  or  dilating  upon  a  fudden  ex- 
pofure  to  any  degree  of  light.  In  order  to  the  cure, 

necrfTiry  to  attend  to  the  canfe,  anil  to  apply  fuch 
remedies  as  that  may  indicate:  though  in  truth  it  is  a 
diforder  in  which,  from  whatever  caufc  originating,  no 
great  expectation  can  be  formed  from  nu-.iicinc,  cither 
internally  or  externally,  more  particularly  from  the 
former,  the  feat  of  difeafe  being  fo  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  mcviical  action.  If  the  defect  Iliould  be  owing  fo  a 
contraction  of,  or  coinprcflion  upon,  the  optic  nerve, 
icry  little  can  be  done  with  any  expectation  of  fuccefs; 
and  much  lefs  if  it  arifes  from  a  palfy  of  that  or  any 
other  neighbouring  part. 

A  cataract  is  a  defect  in  the  cryflalline  humour  of 
the  eye,  which,  becoming  opaque,  prevents  the  ad- 
miflion  of  thofc  rays  upon  the  retina  that  conftitute 
vifion.  The  diforder  called  moon  eye*  are  only  cata- 
ract* forming.  Thefein  general  make  their  appearance 
when  a  horfc  is  turned  five  coming  fix  ;  and  at  which 
time  one  eye  becomes  clouded,  the  eye-lid  being  fwell- 
cd,  and  very  often  (hut  up  -.  aid  a  thin  water  generally 
runs  from  the  difcafed  eye  down  the  cheek,  fo  (harp  at 
fometimes  to  excoriate  the  (kin  :  the  vein*  of  the  tem- 
ple, under  the  eye,  and  along  the  nofe,  are  turgid  and 
full :  though  it  fometimet  happens  that  the  eye*  run  but 
litile.  i  comes  and  goes  till  the  cat 

is  ripe;  then  all  pun  jii>!  running  difappcar,  and  the 
horfc  becomes  totally  blind,  which  is  generally  in 

•at  two  year«.      During  this  time  fomc  horfes  have 

more  frequent  returns  than  others;  which  continue  in 

fome  a  week  or  more,  in  others  three  or  four;   rt-urn- 

•<-c  month*,  and  they  .ire  fcldom 

..»   five  without  a  relapfe.     There   is    another 

kinJ  of  moon-blmdricfr,  which  is  alfo  the  forerunner 

.)  humour   or  weeping   atti 
The  eye  is  never  (hut  up  Ol  i.t-re,  but  will  now 

.  then   look  thi».k    and  troubled,  at  which  time  the 

hor  •  .  ,  when  the  eyes  appear 

funk  and  periftSing,  the  cataracts  are  longer  in  coming 

10 1  iot  unufual,  in  tl.ti  cafe,   for  OIK- 

I  hefe  cafes  generally  end  in  blind ntfs 

:  of  both  eyes.     The  molt  promifng  figns 

•ecovcry  are  when  the  attack,  comei  ',omt 

and  their  continuance  grows  (liortcr,  and  that  they 
lea»e  the  corner  ciear  and  tranfparcnt,  and  the  globe- 
plump  and  full. 

In  all  blcmilhc*  or  defers,  where  a  thickening  of 

.r  one  of  the  coatv,  membrane*,  or  humours,  of  the 
eye,  hai  fotmed  an  appearance  of  a  <  r  film,  it 

been  an  cltabliihcd  cuttom  among  molt  farriers  to 
beftow  a  pleotiful  application  of  i 

J  foluti(  us,  lor  the  ptirpolc  of  oblitcra- 
.  Mr.Ta;>lin  '>b!crves)  upon 

-i)'.'iril»:y  of  end'- >  .    by  corr 


what  is  absolutely  fepsrated  from  the  furface  by  a 
variety  of  membranous  Covering*,  according  to  the 
diftinct  feat  of  ciifeafe  ;  with  which  it  is  impofTible  to 
bring  the  intended  remedy  into  contact,  without  rirlt 
deflroying  the  intervening  or  fnrrounding  parts  by 
wliich  the  inner  delicate  llrueturc  i.\  fa  nurneroufly 
guarded.  But,  in  all  diforders  of  diis  fort,  whether 
moon-eyes,  or  confirmed  cataracts  with  i  weep 
general  evacuations  with  internal  alteratives  can  only 
take  place.  Indeed  the  attempts  to  cure  cataracts  have 
hitherto  genertiMy  produced  only  a  pal>iaii<Mi  of  the 
fymptoms,  :md  fometimes  have  proved  entirely  deltruc- 
tivc  ;  yet  early  care,  it  is  faid,  lias  in  fomc  instances 
proved  fuccefsful.  To  this  end  rowellingis  prefcribed, 
with  bleeding  at  proper  intervals,  except  where  the 
eye-,  appear  funk  and  pcrifhing.  It  is  alfo  directed, 
during  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  to  obfcrve  a 
cooling  treatment ;  all" 

Give  the  horfe  two  ounces  of  nitre  every  day,  mixed 
into  a  ball  with  honey ;  and  bathe  the  parts  above  the 
eye  with  verjuice  or  vinegar  wherein  rofc-lcaves  are 
infufed,  to  four  ounces  of  which  half  a  drachm  of  fugar 
of  lead  may  be  added.  The  iw  filing  on  the  lid  may 
afterwards  be  bathed  with  a  fponge  dipped  in  equal 
parti  of  lime  and  Hungary  water  mixed  together  ;  and 
the  following  cooling  phyfic  (hould  be  given  every 
fourth  day,  till  the  eye  becomes  clear  :  l.-nitive  elec- 
tuary and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  four  ounces  i  Glau- 
ber's falts,  three  ounces ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  two 
ounces. 

When  the  weeping  is  by  thefc  meant  removed,  the 
alterative  powders  fhould  be  given  every  day,  till  two 
or  three  pounds  are  taken,  and  after  an  interval  of 
three  month-,  the  fame  courfe  Iliould  be  repeated.  Thi* 
method,  it  is  affirmed,  has  often  been  attended  with 
good  fuccefs,  where  ihc  eyes  have  been  full,  and  no 
periflicJ.  The  haws  is  a  fwcUing  and  fponginefs 
that  grows  i:i  ihe  inner  corner  of  the  eyes,  fo  laryc 
fometimes  n<  to  cover  a  part  of  the  eye.  The  operation 
here  is  eafily  peiformed,  by  cutting  part  of  it  away  i 
but  the  farriers  are  apt  to  cut  away  too  much ; — the 
wound  may  be  drcflcd  with  honey  of  rofes,  and,  if  a 
fungus  or  fpongy  flcfh  arifes,  it  fhould  !><:  Iprink!c4 
with  burnt  alum,  or  touched  with  blue  vitriol. 

The  following  prcfcriptions  are  tranflatcd  from  thr 
works  of  the  molt  celebrated  practitioners  of  Gcrrr. 
Holland,  France,  Italy,  Sec.  together  with  thofc  ufe4 
by  the  mod  difiinguilried  of  our  nation. 

i^HorJt  that  hitj  di  crdert J  Sjgtt.  Take  ff  ring 
thf~fam  water,  of  each  an  equal  quantity;  fitter 
former  through  white-brown  paper;  rafp  in  a  Ntfe 
Caftilc-foapand  double-retined  fugar  ;  afterwards  fiher 
it  again  through  another  paper ,  ufc  tl.ii  with  j  i.' 
feather  two  or  three  times  a  day  till  the  eye  bcc»».i;. 
clear. 

Pills  to  purge  the  Brain  »f  «  Horfe  that  t>*!  fere  F.ift. 
Take  agaric,  common  aloes,  fcnna-leavcs,  tuibitb- 
roots,  gentian,  and  ginger,  of  each  three  drachms,  . .  1 
in  powder ;  and  with  >.  ittcr,  or  fynip  of  buck- 

thorn, make  it  into  a  fufucicnt  number  of  l.a!l>,  to  be 
rolled  in  liquorice  powder,  for  one  dofe  ;  £ive  after  it 
a  few  glafi.s  of  wine,  to  make  him  fw allow   it  the 
U  i  better , 
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better;  he  flioukl  fall  fix  or  feven  hours  before  and 
after  taking  the  dofe. 

Apsiudtr  to  dijjipate  a  Web.  Take  garden- thyme  or 
wild-thyme;  dry  one  or  both  of  thefe  in  the  (hade,  and 
make  a  fine  powder;  which  ufe  with  a  feather  to  the 
horfe's  eye  three  or  four  times  a-day. — Remember 
never"  to  blow  this  powder  into  a  horfe's  eye.  y 

'AiKlh-.r  Remedy  for  fore  E-;cs.  Take  celandine-juice, 
two  ounces ;  white  vitriol  and  Florentine  orris-root, 
powdered,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  put  the  juice  and  pow- 
der into  a  pint  of  plantain  or  fpring  water;  beat  it  all 
veil  together  till  the  water  is  in  a  froth;  thin  let  it  fet- 
tle all  night,  and  filter  it  through  white-brown  paper; 
to  be  ufcd  with  a  feather. 

Another  Powder  fir  Films  or  Specks.  Take  cryftal  or 
l's,  levigated  very  fine,  to  which  add  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fugar-candy  ;  fift  it  well  for  ufe. 

Another  J'~<i<;  to  remove  a  1'ilin.  Take  a  piece  of  lean 
hung  or  fait  beef,  dry  it  in  an  oven  fo  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  powder  ;  do  the  like  to  a  ftick  of  liquorice  ; 
t.tke  an  equal  quantity  of  each,  and  a  third  part  of 
burnt  roach-alum  ;  mix  the,m  well,  and  blow  with  a 
quill  each  morning  about  a  pennyweight  into  the  horfe's 
eye,  drawing  the  lids  together,  to  keep  in  the  powder  ; 
and,  in  io  doing  every  other  day  for  five  or  fix  days 
together,  the  film  will  vanifli.  This  will  Hkewife  re- 
move the  pin  and  web." 

Another.  Wafh  the  eye  with  wine ;  then  lift  up 
the  eye-lid,  and  gently  ftroke  the  eye  with  wheat- 
flour  on  your  thumb.  Comnton  fait,  or  fait  of  lead, 
beaten  line,  aqd  put  into  the  eye,  is  likewife  proper  ; 
or  you  may  vrafh  the  horfe's  eye  with  your  fpittle  in 
the  morning  falling,  haviog  firfl  put  a  little  fait, in 
your  mouth.  A  very  effectual  way  is  to  beat  fal-am- 
mpniac  and  put  into  the  eye,  repeating  it  every  day  till 
the  film  is  gone. 

Another,  very  good.  Take  ground-ivy,  four  handfuls  ; 
common  fait,  fugar-candy,  white-copperas  calcined, 
each  an  ounce  ;  fix  new-laid  eggs,  boiled  hard,  and  the 
yolks  to  be  taken  away ;  after  which  beat  (hells  and  all 
well  together  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  'a  pint  of  white- 
wine;  lettheminfufe  twelve  hours,  and  filter  it  through 
paper  for  ufe. 

An  Eye-powder.  Take  common  flate,  calcined ; 
fna'.l-fhel's,  kali,  or  fea-wort,  each  two  ounces; 
powder  all  thefe  and  fift  them  through  a  lawn  f.eve  ; 
ufe  this  as  before  defcribed,  and  continue  it  till  the 
cure  is  finiihed. 

A  cooling  Eye- water.  Take  of  fugar  of  lead  two 
drachms,  white  vitriol  half  an  ounce  ;  diffolve  thefe  in 
a  pint  of  Ipring  water;  to  which  may  occafionally  be 
added  when  the  rheum  is  very  large,  and  inflammation 
removed,  half  an  ounce  of  powder  oftuttyt 

A  repelling  Eye-water.  Take  two  drachms  of 
rofe-buds,  infufe  them  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  ; 
when  cold  pour  off  the  infulion,  and  add  to  it 
twenty-five  grains  of  fugar  of  lead.  With  thefe 
waters  let  the  eye  and  eye-lid  be  bathed  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  with  a  clean  fponge  that  has  been 
dipped  therein. 

A  white 'Eye-water.  Take  roach  alum,  and  white- 
vitriol,  each  cue  ounce;  burn  them  to  a  white  roafs, 


upon  a  clean  fire-fljovel ;  when  this  is  done,  po'.vc!er 
them  and  mix  them  with  three  pints  of  boiling  w:ir;'r  ; 
to  this  you  may  add  one  ounce  of  lapis  calaminaris 
finely  powdered.  You  may  drt-fs  wounds  in  the  eye 
with  honey  of  rofes  alone,  or  with  a  little  fugar  of  lead 
mixed  with  it,  and  about  an  eighth  part  of  tincture 
of  myrrh,  or  the  following  ointment: 

Take  an  ounce  of  ointment  of  tutty,  two  drachms  of 
honey  of  rofes,  and  one  foruple  of  burnt  white-vitriol ; 
mix  thefe  cold,  and  apply  them  a  little  warmed  with  a 
feather  between  the  eye-lids,  morning  and  evening  for 
foine  time,  and  wafh  his  eye  at  noon  with  a  little 
warmed  milk  and  a  fponge. 

If  the  horfe  is  flefhy,  and  of  a  grofs  conftitution, 
bleeding  {hould  be  repeated  ;  his  diet  fhould  be  fcalded 
bran,  avoiding  beans,  oats,  or  any  thing  hard  to  chew, 
as  this  will  affect  his  eye,  efpecially  if  it  is  much  in- 
flamed ;  this  obferve  fomC  days. 

Moon-eyed  horfes  are  fubject  to  cataracts.  When 
the  eye  is  never  (hut  up,  or  clofed,  and  when  the  eyes 
appear  funk  and  perifhing,  it  frequently  happens  that 
one  will  be  loll,  if  not  both  of  them.  The  mofl  promifing 
fjgns  of  recovery  are  when  the 'attacks  come  more 
feldom,  and  tiiey  leave  the  globe  plump  and  full,  as  well 
as  the  corner  clear  and  tranfparent. 

During  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  the  cooling 
regimen  (hould  be  obferved,  and  you  may  give  him 
daily  two  ounces  of  nitre  made  into  a  ball  with  honey. 
The  fwelling  of  the  lid  may  be  bathed  with  a  fponge 
dipped  in  lime  and  Hungary  water  mixed  together  in 
equal  quantities. 

Another  Eye-water.  Take  of  the  juice  of  pim- 
pernel and  eyebright,  of  each  half  a  pint;  add  to 
them  the  powder  of  lapis  calaminaris  quenched  in 
white-wine,  an  ounce;  as  much  of  the  powder  of 
burnt  alum  ;  two  drachms  of  the  calcine  of  crab's 
eyes,  and  as  much  of  the  powdered  pith  of  oyfters ; 
dip  a  feather  in  thefe  after  well  ilirring,  and  rub  it  in 
the  eyes. 

••  A  Remedy  for  blood-Jhot  Eyes.  Take  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  the  crumbs  of  white-bread,  bole-ammoniac,, 
and  a  rotten  apple;  bruife.them  together,  and  make  of 
them  a  cataplafm  or  plaifter  :  then  take  the  powder  of 
the  roots  of  mallows,  with  that  of  a  crull  of  brown- 
bread,  and  blow  it  into  the  eyes;  then  bind  the  plaifter, 
or  rather  the  poultice,  over  them  :  do  this  three  or  four 
times,  and  you  may  expect  that  the  blood  and  rheum 
will  be  driven  back  and  difperfed;  but,  if  it  be  fo  large 
that  this  will  not  cure  it,  then  bleed  the  horfe  in  the  tem- 
ple-veins. 

For  a  Film,  Site,  or  Blow,  in  the  Eye.  Take  of  white- 
copperas  and  verdegris,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  each; 
beat  thefe  to  powder,  and  dry  them  well  upon  a  plate  or 
fpatula ;  2nd  after  that  take  of  it  to  the  quantity  of  half 
a  drachm;  and. with  a  quill  blow  it  into  the  eye  ;  then 
clofe  the  horfe's  eye  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  after 
that  wafh  it  with  eye-bright  water  ;  and  fo  do  till  alt 
your  powder  is  wafted;  and  when  you  pe'rceive  a 
brightnefs  in  your  horfe's  eye,  you  may  conclude  that 
the  malady  is  baniihed. 

For  other  receipts,  fee  WOUNDS,  FARCY,  GLAN- 

DJEiiS,    &C. 
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The  following    is  a  lift  of  fuch  drugs  as  are  mod         C'c.imtr.-lt.  Thin  medicine  digefts,  relaxes,  mollifies, 

>u«  disorders  incident'  and  alleviates  pain  ;  is  a  fun;  diuretic,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  the  c  s. 

.  are  of  ufe  in  nervous  diforders  among  horfes 
when  b  'iltrd  in  wiae  or  a!-.  1 

mfilyr  is  of  a  fmgular  efficacy  in  removing 
external  inflammations,  whether  of  iht  eyes  or  other- 
wife. 

Liii-raway-feeds  arc  one  of  the  four  hot  feeds  ;  they  arc 
flomac  ic. 

•.moms  aid  digeftion,  expel  wind,  tnd  are  good  in 


.  juot  of  their  .  vir- 

. 

Altc  '    balfamic,  corroborative, 

and  lenitive  virtue',  abKerges  and  eliminates  the  vifcitl 

•reels  fuch  as  arc  vitiated,  and,  corrobo- 

:xcd   tone  'of  the  ftomach,  removes  the 

fpafms  and  flatuk  and  is  in  ge- 

vcrful  an 


cm, 


ir.  •; 


ind  is  a  greoi  cleanfer  and 
of  the  blood,  &c. 
r  cf  Antimony  is  a  powerful  cauftic,  . 

,  which  fep.irates  the  foul  tieih 
:  fpace  of  time.     It  is  chiclly  ufett 

ufed  only  as  a  mcnftruum  in  other  pre- 
latutc  at  me 

Ma 
.  in  loofening  a  cote  of 

.    an  excellent  alt  i    the 

•:d  n  at—  c  in  horfes  and  catt 

:ed  with  a   proper   quantity   of 
:i  excellent  Ityptic. 

•.:  promoter  of  the  appetite,  and  affords 
.c  and  cold  difurders  of  the  Itornach 

:i.     Its  qualities  are  healing,  <l 
i.ri!i^,ani!  i:  is  a  great  Itrengthcner  and  war 
he   ncrv  ,  i'erviccablc   in   cuts  or   green 

WOBI 

•fTurfenti.it,  is  a  medi- 
.!  for  all  -he  brcati,  as 

:ioiis  jndobltruCtions  of  the  urinary 

' 

•tt  are  the  fruit  of  a  well  known  aromatic 
oily-leaved  tree;  they  are  heating,  drying,  emollient, 
and  i  ,  iiul  greatly  provoke  urine. 

iig,  drying,  difcuflin£,  dilTblv- 
ing,  and  puri: 

dy  againft  difeafes  ot  the  lungs  and 

excellent  ointment  to  incarn 
woi:  in  j^reat  eftcem. 

-.immonia;     .  -,  an  aflringent,  in 

:\io:»  of  humours. 
a  drying  nature,  .  .  ss  cicatrice*  on 

WOU: 

Cle- 

arer belly.      h  .-,  generally  con- 
ntagious 
tie. 
I  he  powder  of  thh  ; 

:ul  iruli 


nfing 
ii  cooling,  and 
'he  blood  and 


healing  inflammations 


of  the  kidneys.      It  is  carmmat: 

Ctnnamtn.     The  quality  of  cinnamon  is  ftimulating 
and  c 

11-  impound    of    feveral    ingredier 

.ing  obilruclions  of   the  iatcf- 

.ngent,  and  has 

tucs  are  a  brifk  ca:  1  » 

ftrong  diuretic;  it  Is  given  in  (hort  preparations  to 

r  Carrtt'fetd  i-  lent  remedy  for 

plant  is  very  warm, 
opci  •  ic  lungs  from 

.•>n«,    and    opens   the   uri- 
nai.  -puundcd   with    brimllone   and 

of  great  fervicc  in  cutaneous  i'.. 
v!  ^  r  ~  . 

-    EupL>:rb:  ;'KCry    for  cleanfiug 

foul  ulcers,  :-.  of  carious  bom-s. 

Jffam  Ef,  .  eat  cftimation  for  Hupping  fluxes 

of  the  belly,  and  is  goc.  rh*. 

.utment  that  is  applied  with  fuc- 
.  -anle  foul  ulcers,  and  to  keep  down  fungous 
' 

:iing,  relaxing,  and  healing, 
;i  a)>piied  to  tumours, 
they  rip- 

or  (JlAaiAm.     Applied  outwardly,  it 

rh-.,  incarns   hoi!  ,  aiitl  brings 

.  to  n  cicatrlx  ;   it   conglutinate^    recent   wounds, 

is  an  excellent  medicine  for  chilblains,  and  mitigates 

malignant  ulcers. 

'/.     The  root,  feeds,  and  leaves,  of  this  herb  arc 
gOUir f\>  provoke  urine. 

•     .t  is  brought  from  the  Weft  I; 

it  is  o«  n  ature,  and,  when 

any  kind  of  phylic,  will  prevent, 
its  griping. 

i  he  root  only  of  thi>  pi  nit  is  ufed  in  medi- 
cine i  it  is  a  fovereign  amide:  ixufons,  promotes 
:iir.itioii,  and  cauies  digedi' 

.^roet    is    ap :  and    provokes 

urine. 

Gun; -  ..'A,  whrn  diilulved  in  nny  aqueous  mcn- 

:  juris  the  conliftaice  of  fyrup  j  it  is  len 
moidening,  and  correct* acrimony.     About  hatf  a  do- 
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drachms  of  it  diflblved  in  warm  milk,  will  effec- 
tually cure  horfesor  cattle  of  ftaling  blood. 

Guaiacum  is  a  gum  very  efficacious  in  cauftng  infen- 
•Cble  perfpiration. 

Honey  is  infinitely  ferviceable  in  all  diforders  that 
proceed  from  phlegm,  or  a  cold  conftitution  ;  and  is  a 
great  cleanfer  of  foul  ulcers. 

Hart/horn,  when  calcined,  is  an  excellent  medicine 
among  the  preparations  of  powders  for  contagious  dif- 
orders in  horfes  and  cattle  ;  it  cheers  the  fpirits,  and 
is  alfo  of  great  fervice  in  violent  fevers. 

Hellebore,  The  root  of  this  plant,  applied  exter- 
nally, is  the  predominant  ingredient  for  the  cure  of 
fcorbutic  diforders. 

Jalap-root  is  of  itfelf  fufficienly  powerful  to  purge 
and  carry  oft" all  fcirrhous  humours. 

Juniper  berries  expel  wind,  remove  obftructions,  and 
make  a  freepaflage  for  the  urine. 

Long-pepper  promotes  digeftion  and  expels  wind. 

Liquorice.  The  roots,  being  pectoral,  are  of  great 
fervice  in  the  cure  of  difordered  lungs,  &c. 

£>uick  lime  is  good  to  dry  up  old  fores,  &c. 

Sred  ofFlax,  or  Linfeed-oil.  The  feeds  are  of  cooling, 
foftening,  and  healing,  qualities  ;  and  the  oil,  admi- 
niftered  with  others,  is  a  fine  balfamic  medicine,  and 
greatly  mitigates  the  pain  of  rheumy  coughs. 

Lunar  Cattftic  is  an  exceeding  powerful  cautery,  and, 
by  frequently  touching  foul  ulcers  with  it,  completes  a 
cure. 

Muflard.fctdi  attenuate  vifcid  humours,  are  heating, 
emollient,  diuretic,  and  moderately  moiftening. 

Afyrrh,  when  adminiftered  internally,  attenuates, 
maturates,  difcufies,  and  refifis  putrefaction.  Exter- 
nally applied,  it  cleanfes  and  promotes  the  cure  of 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

Mercury.  White  corrofive  mercury  confumes  warts, 
and  other  obftinate  callofities. 

Salt  of  Nitre  is  good  to  remove  all  grofs  obftructions  ; 
it  moiftens  the  body,  and  relaxes  and  foftens  parts 
fpafmodically  contracted. 

Spirit  of  Nitre  creates  appetite,  provokes  urine, 
caufes  perfpiration. 

Oil  of  Anifeed  is  given  with  fuccefs  in  purgative 
medicines,  to  prevent  their  griping,  and  alfo  expels 
flatulencies  in  the  inteftines. 

OilofCafior  is  an  excellent  purge  in  all  nervous  difor- 
ders. 

OH  of  Turpentine,  compounded  with  other  medicines, 
greatly  contributes  in  extirpating  fwcllings  and  ilrains, 
and  eafmg  wounds  and  bruifes. 

OH  of  Vitriol  is  extremely  cauftic. 

Oil  of  Petre  is  of  great  fervice,  when  externally  ap- 
plied, to  remove  pains  in  the  joints,  &c.  occafioned  by 
flrains. 

Train  Oil  poflefles  the  fame  qualities,  though  in  a 
•degree  not  quite  fo  hot. 

Oil  of  Amber,  when  blended  with  other  ingredients, 
is  a  fine  medicine  for  an  embrocation  ;  it  likewife 
reflores  contracted  paralytic  torpid  limbs. 

Onions,  roafted,  and  applied  poultice-wife,  foften 
hard  tumours;  and,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
fait,  will  cure  a  burn  effectually. 
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Oxytmceum  is  an  excellent  plaifter  to  fortify  the  nerves 
and  mufcles,  and  relieve  pain. 

Parfley.  The  roots  of  parfley  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fects as  thofe  of  fennel. 

Peruvian  Btirk  is  allowed  to  be  a  proper  remedy  for 
fevers. 

Burgundy  Pitch  is  ufed,  with  other  ingredients,  for 
a  hot  charge,  or  (lengthening  plaifter. 

Poiuder  of  .Red  Precipitate  is  an  excellent  efcarotic, 
and  much  ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  bafilicon,  and  other 
dreflings. 

Mattbeius's  Pill  is  a  powerful  opiate. 

^uickfilvtr  requires  great  judgment  in  adminifter- 
ing;  it  opens  the  pores,  fmall  viflels,  and  ducts  of  the 
glands;  refolves  obftructed  humours  in  the  remottlt 
parts  of  the  body,  and  performs  wonders  in  cutaneous 
puftules,  fcabs,  and  other  eruptions  of  the  fkin. 

Rojemary  is  hot  and  drying,  and  therefore  of  ufe  in 
all  nervous  complaints. 

Rue  is  of  fervice  in  obftructions  in  the  urethra  and 
bowels,  and  refills  all  kinds  of  poifons  and  malignities. 

Suit  of  Vitriol  is  a  medicine  cleanfing  and  very  aperi- 
tive. 

Saffron  purges  the  lungs  from  vifcid  phlegm,  is  a 
good  pectoral,  and  exhilarates  the  animal  fpirits. 

Sulphur,  if  admtniftered  internally,  repels  grofs  hu- 
mours, and  purifies  the  blood. 

Salt  petre  is  a  great  diuretic,  and  therefore  cleanfes 
the  urinary  paflages. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  the  mod  noble  aperient,  attenuant, 
refolvent,  fternutatory,  diaphoretic,  fudorific,  and  diu- 
retic, as  it  preferves  all  animal  fubftances  from  putre- 
faction. 

Sugar  of  Lead  is  an  aftringent  ftyptic. 

Salt  of  Worm-wood  helps  digeftion,  and  greatly  pro- 
motes appetite. 

Salt  of  Tat  tar  is  ufed  in  all  difeafes  which  are 
feated  in  the  nerves,  as  pallics,  apoplexies,  epilep- 
fies,  &c. 

Steel,  prepared,  is  a  great  aftringent. 

Spermaceti  is  a  fine  balfamic  in  moft  inward  dif- 
orders. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn  is  a  violent  cathartic,  and  carries 
off  watery  humours. 

Spirit  of  Sal-amnwniiic  is  ufeful  in  nervous  complaints 
where  there  is  pain. 

Storax  is  a  pectoral  ufetl  in  coughs,  and  diforders  of 
the  lungs,  &c. 

Snake-root  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  railing  a  diapho- 
reGs,  fo  that  its  warmth  occafions  its  ule  in  all  nervous 
and  paralytic  diforders. 

Tutty,  prepared,  dries  acrimonious  humours  of  the 
eyes,  cures  ulcers  on  the  cornea  and  eyelids,  and  car- 
ries off  rluxes  of  fiftulous  humours  in  the  eyes. 

Turmeric  is  chiefly  ufed  to  open  obltrudtions  of  the 
inteftines,  and  provoke  urine. 

Barladoei  Tar  is  recommended  to  be  given  in 
obftinate  tickling  coughs ;  and,  when  applied  out- 
wardly, is  of  fervice  in  burns,  fcalds,  and  inflam- 
mations. 

Emetic  Tartar  operate*  by  flool,  and  is  proper  in  all 
hypochondriacs!  melancholy. 

Ytrdct 
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Vtnlct  Trtieli-  is  a  ftrong  opiate, 

Tincture  of  Cafttr  operates  effect  u  illy  in  a  lethargy, 
apoplexy,  epilepfy,  palfy,  vertigo,  tremor  of  the  limbs, 
deflations  on  the  joints,  Sec. 

Turptntine  is  a  determent,  and  therefore  of  ufe  in  ab- 
fceiTes  an-1  ulcerations. 

Rtmun  Vitriol  \s  aiv  excellent  ftyptic. 

lykitt  Vitnyl  is  good  to  allay  the  inflammations  of 
the  eyes,  &c. 

Vitrivl  af  Tartar  ftrenp»hens  the  intcdiiv:*. 

f'trJigrii  Iceeps  down  fungous  flcfh,  and  is  of  fcrvke 
in  .'.ivinf  up  ulcers. 

t'intgar  is  acid,  refo*vent,  and  refrigerating. 

Wsrmwnd  creates  an  appetite,  and  helps  digeftion. 
:t  of  *M  £gf,  mixed  with  bole-ammoniac,  &c. 
defend*  an  !  cools  any  part  that  may  be  drained  or  vio- 
lently bru 

KARRI :  'CH,  a  leather  bag  in  which  they 

Carry  nippers,  .In.  :r->,  Ihoes  for -all  fizes  of  feet,  good 
fharp  ruils,  and  all  that  is  proper  for  new  ihocirig  a 
horfe  that  has  loll  his  (hoe  upon  th-:  t 

If  you  have  no  farrier  with  you,  you  mud  always  in 
your  equipage  hate  a  farrier's  pouch  well  provided, 
an.:  that  knows  how  to  drive  nail*. 

FA  i  H»«  :  there  are  a  multitude 

of  things  prcfcribed  for  this  purpufe,  of  which  thefe 
that  follow  hare  by  experience  been  found  to  be  the 
belt: 

1.  Take  elecampane,  cummin-feed,   tameriflcs,  ani- 
feeds,of  each  two  ounces,  and  a  handful  of  groundfcl  ; 
boil    .ill   Thefe  very  well  with  thiee   heads  of  garlic, 
cleanfcd  and  Itamprd,  in  a  gallon  of  drong  nle  :  drain 
the  liquor  wcM,  aiul  give  the  horfc  a  quart  of  it  luke- 
warm in   a  mornifk:,  and  fet  him  up  hot.      Do  tliis  for 
four  or  five  mornings  and  afterwards  turn  him  to  grafs, 
if  the  weathtr  permit,  biu  if  it  does  iu>(,  keep  .in  in 
the  houfe ;  and  befide*  the  .a/orefeid  drink,  cake  the 
ine  powder  of  elecampane,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
cummin  -feed*  powdered,  and  every  time  you  give  Kim 
provender,  fprinkle   half  an  ounce  of   this  powder  by 
liale  ami  little  therein,  for  fear  he  (boukl  ruufcate  it, 
u;Uil  it  be  quite  eaten  up. 

2.  Put  two  fpoonfuls  of  diapente  in  a  ;>int  of  fweet 
wine,  brew  them  together,  and  pive  it  the    horfe   for 

tilings-,  fo-  tiut  will  take  away  all  infections 
and  uckricfs  from  the  inward  parts;  then  feed  him 
with  prorcnder,  at  lead  three  times  a  day,  viz.  after  his 
water  in  the  morning,  after  his  water  in  the  evening, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  And  if  you  perceive  that 
He  don  not  eat  his  prmv.  •,  i  r  well,  then  change  it  to 
another,  and  let  him  have  molt  of  that  food  he  loves 
bed. 

3.  Let  the  horfe  blood  ;  then   put  half  a  bufhel  of 
Coasfe  barley  meal  into  a  pail  full  of  water,  dirring  it 
about  for  a  confiderablc  time,  then   let   it  (land  till  it 
fink  to  the  bottom  ;  pour  off  the  water  into  another 
pail  for  the  horfe's  ordinary  drink,  and  make  him  eat 
tfae  meat  that  remains  at  tire  bottom  of  the  pail  three 
times  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night  ;  but  if  he  rc- 
ftiic  or   f-.-cni  unwilling  to  eat  the  mcaj  alone,  mix  it 
with  a  little  bran  ;  the  next  day  li-flen  the  quantity  of 
bran,  and  at  lad  give  him  IUIK  ai  all,  for  it  fcrvct  only 


to  aceuftonv  him  to  eat  the  meal :  or  you  may  mix  ar 
fmall  quantify  of  oats  with  the  meal,  and  diminifh  it  by 
degrees  as  before. 

It  ii  to  be  oblerved,  thtt  the  txuley  mud  be  ground 
every  day  as  you  ufe  it,  for  it  quickly  grows  four,  after 
which  ihc  horfe  will  not  tade  it. 

There  are  many  horfcs  which  may  not  be  fattened1, 
by  keeping  them  to  this  diet  for  the  fpace  of  twenty 
days. 

Barley  ground  after  this  manner  purges  the  horfe, 
and  cools  his  inward  parts  ;  but  the  grcatelt  effijacy  lies 
in  the  water,  which  is  impregnated  with  the  mod  nou- 
rilhing  fubdincc  of  the  meal. 

When  you  perceive  your  horfe  to  thrive  and  grow 

ludy,  you  may  take  him  off  from  his  diet  by  degrees, 

giving  him  at  full  oats  once,  and  barley-meal  twice  a 

ii.w  ;  then  oats  twice  and  the  meal  once,  till  the  horfe 

zrfedUyVeaned 

In  the  mc.uuime  you  may  give  him  hay,  and  good 
draw  alfo  if  you  pleale,  but  you  mud  not  ride  him, 
only  walk  him  foftly  about  half  an  bout  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

After  the  horfc  lias  eaten  barley- meal  eight  days, 
give  him  the  following  purgative  if  yon  find  he  damls 
•cd  of  it  : — Take  an  ounce  of  the  fined  aloes,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  agaric,  and  roots  of  flower-ik-lis, 
and  of  Florence,  of  each  an  ounce;  pound  all  thefe 
three  to  powder,  and  mingle  them  with  a  quart  of  milk, 
warm  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  if  it  can  conveniently 
be  had,  and  keep  the  horfc  bridled  fix  hours  before,  and 
fix  hours  after  the  taking  ot  it,  without  dif^ontiauing 
his  ufual  diet. 

purgation  witt operate  cffcclualfy,  the  humour* 
being  already  prepared,  and  the  body  moidcncd,  will 
not  occafion  any  difardcr  or  heat,  and  the  horde  will 
vifibly  mend. 

After  the  operation  of  the  purgative  is  quite  ceafed, 
the  horfe  mud  be  kepi  eight  days  at  diet  as  before. 

li  I^orfes  of  value,  that  are  full  of  mcttk,  and  of  a> 
hot  and  dry  conditutioiv,  were  to  be  kept  to  this  diet 
for  a  convenient  fpace  of  time,  once  a  year,  it  would 
infallibly  prcfcrvc  them  from  feveraldidcmpers  •,  and  ir 
is  cfprcutly  ufeful  ax  the  cud  of  a  campaign,  or  after 
a  long  journey. 

If  your  horje  lofes  his  appetite,  (as  it  often  happens) 
when  he  begins  to  eat,  you  may  tic  a  chewing-ball  to 
his  bitt,  renewing  it  fo  often  till  he  begin  to  feed 
heartily  on  the  barley  ;  for  thofe  balls  not  only  redore 
lod  apoet^c.hut  purify  the  blood,  prevent  dileafcs,  andx 
contnblre  to  the  fattening  of  the  horfc. 

FAULT.     Sec  DEFAULT. 

^.     A  buck  or  doe  of  the  firft  year. 

FEATHER  IN  A  Ho»iK's  FOREHIAU,  &c.  ix 
nothing  clfc  but  a  turning  of  the  hair,  which  in  fomc 
rcfemble*  an  car  of  barley,  and  in  others  a  kind  of 
eyelet-hole. 

When  it  reaches  a  good  way  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  near  tnc  mane,  it  it  a  good  mark  ;  and  if  it 
be  »n  each  fide  of  tnc  netk,  the  mark  is  the  better. 

So  likewifc  if  there  be  in  the  forehead  two  or  three 
of  thcfc  eytlrts,  fcparatr  from  each  other,  ot  fo  joined 
du:  they  iortn  a  kjnj  of  feather  >  or  if  the  like  mark 
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be  upon  the  ply  of  a  horfe's  hind  thigh,  and  upfln  the 
back  part  of  it,  near  to  the  e,nd  of  where  his  dock  or 
rump  reaches,  it  is  a  very  good  mark. 

FEATHER  ALSO  UPON  A  HORSE,  is  a  fort  of 
natural  frizzling  of  the  hair,  which  in  fome  places  rifcs 
above  the  lying  hair,  and  there  cafts  a  figure  refembling 
the  top  of  an  ear  of  corn. 

There  are  feathers  in  feveral  places  of  a  horfe's  body, 
and  particularly  between  the  eyes. 
v  Many  believe,  that  when  the  feather  is  lower  than 
the  eyes,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  weak  fight ;  but  this  remark  is 
not  always  certain. 

A  Roman  feather,  is  a  feather  upon  a  horfe's  neck, 
being  a  row  of  hair  turned  back  and   raifed,  which 
,  forms  a  mark  like  a  back-fword  near  the  mane. 

FEEL.  To  feel  a  horfe  in  the  hand,  is  to  obferve 
that  the  will  of  the  horfe  is  in  the  hand,  that  he  taftes 
the  bridle,  and  has  a  good  appui  in  obeying  the  bitt. 

To  feel  a  horfe  upon  the  haunches,  is  to  obferve  that 
he  plies  or  bends  them,  which  is  contrary  to  leaning  or 
throwing  upon  the  fhoulders. 

FEE  i'  OF  HORSES.  The  care  of  the  legs  and  feet 
forms  a  moft  important  part  of  itable  difcipline.  The 
1  legs  muft  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  fo  clean  that  not  a 
fpeck  of  dirt  be  fuflfered  to  lodge  in  any  crevice,  under 
the  knee,  or  fetlock,  or  around  the  coronet,  and  withal 
preferved  cool  and  free  from  ftiffnefs  and  inflammation  ; 
dirt  fufiered  to  form  a  lodgement,  or  wet  remaining 
upon  the  legs  in  cold  weather,  will  fret  the  fkin,  and 
caufe  cracked  heels,  rnallenders  and  fallenders,  rats- 
tails,  crown  fcab,  and  .fuch  a  train  of  ftable  plagues, 
as  may  baffle  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  during  a  whole 
winter.  From  want  of  care,  the  beft  flat-legged  horfes, 
whatever  may  be  their  condition,  will  foon  become 
greafed  ;  but  I  have,  feen  round,  flefhy-legged  c  ittle, 
which  could  never  be  preferved  from  it,  by  the  utmoft 
care  of  the  moft  expert  grooms,  and  which  abfolutely 
could  not  be  kept  in  the  houfe  at  all  with  whole  legs. 
The  moft  fovereign  of  all  medical  recipes  is  preven- 
tion.— As  foon  as  the  legs  are  perceived  to  become  hot, 
the  heels  fcurfy,  and  the  hair  begins  to  (tare,  take  a  tub 
or  pail  of  warm  foap-fuds,  with  a  piece  of  foap-  at 
hand,  fi't  therein  the  horfe's  leg  up  to  his  knee,  and 
with  the  fingers  gently  fcratch  oft" the  fcurf  from  every 
part,  patiently  bathing  and  fuppling  the  leg  and  heel, 
as  long  as  the  water  remains  warm.  This  muft  be 
done  all-fours,  and  will  abate  the  tenfion  and  render 
the  legs  cool.  Wipe  perfectly  dry  with  a  linen  cloth. 
At  night,  take  the  fame  (teps  with  chamber-ley,  in 
which  hot  iron  has  been  quenched.  Continue  this  as 
long  as  needful.  Touch  the  cracks  and  raw  places,  in 
the  interim,  with  French  brandy,  or  the  tobacco  infu- 
fion,  or  as  occafion  may  require  with  camphorated 
elder,  or  fpermnceti  ointment,  although  this  latter  has 
been  complained  of  as  too  ftiffening.  •  Linfeed  oil  and 
brandy,  (hook  together  till  the  mafs  becomes  white, 
foap-li:)iment,  and  other  forms  to  be  found  in  the 
courfe  of  the  work,  may  alfo  be  ufeful  in  this  inten- 
tion. Cart  Jh  uld  be  taken  not  to  irritate,  and  add 
to  the  inflammation  of  the  legs,  by  harfh,  too  long 
continued,  or  improper  rubbing;  and  if  they  be  tightly 
bum'a^ed  with. linen,  or  woollen,  which  every  groom 
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knows  how  to  perform  neatly,  it  will  contribute  to 
cleanlinefs,  and  the  general  end.  Some  gallopers  are 
apt  to  crack  the  (kin  of  their  heels  in  exercife,  in  that 
cafe,  fupple  occafionally  with  fimple  dintmenf,  but  in 
general  warm  water  will  be  a  fufficient  prefervative. 
Pains  and  forenefs  in  the  linns  and  (hank  bones  are 
often  the  confequence  of  exercife  over  hard  ground^  in 
very  dry  feafons,  for  which  I  know  no  better  palliative 
than  frequent  warm  emollient  fomentations. 

The  legs  of  young  horfes  are  extremely  apt  to.  fwell 
upon  their  firft  ftanding  in  the  ftable,  and  particularly 
after  a  journey ;  not  however  fo  much  as  ulual,  if  they 
have  the  benefit  of  a  loofe  ftable.  Soak  the  legs  when 
cold,  and  not  in  a  ftate  of  perfpiration,  up  to  the  knee, 
patiently  and  thoroughly  in  chamber-ley  heated  with 
the  poker,  adding  a  handful  of  fait,  if  thought  proper, 
twice  a  day.  Bandage  with  linen  if  neceflary. 
Worked  horfes,  with  inflamed  and  fwelled  legs,  bat- 
tered feet,  windgalls  on  their  patterns  and  hocks  (for 
in  fact  bog-fpavin?,  or  as  the  farriers  chufe  to  call  them, 
blood-fpavins,  are  nothing  more  than  wind-galls,  or 
more  properly  jelly-bags),  and  contracted,  or  ftarting 
finews,  fhould  be  fomented  and  embrocated  according 
to  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe.  In  contra£tions  of  the 
finews,  and  hardnefs  of  the  joints,  of  courfe  reftringents 
are  forbid.  Warm  difcutient  fomentations  are  required ^ 
and  the  moft  efficacious  method  is  that  before  recom-i 
mended,  of  fetting  the  leg  into  the  liquid,  as  high  as 
the  knee.  In  cafe  of  ftrained  finews,  caufe  the  ac- 
cuftomed  tenfion  and  inflammation  to  fubfide  by  the 
ufe  of  the  above  fomentations,  if  pofiible,  previous  to 
the  exhibition  of  aftringents.  Or  ufe  the  fomentation- 
in  the  morning,  and  the  reftringent  embrocation  at 
night,  agreeable  to  difcretion.  Rub  the  faturnine  or 
(lengthening  embrocation,  (trcng  or  mild  according 
to  the  demand,  well,  and  for  a  long  time,  into  the 
paftern  joints,  along  the  .back  finews,  and  under  the 
knees  and  hocks.  It  maybe  ufed  either  cold,  or  blood- 
warm,  and  about  a  tea-cup  full,  if  ftrong,  fufficesfot 
a  leg.  Hunters,  after  a  hard  chafe,  would  be  infinitely 
benefited  by  fuch  treatment,  the  moft  fcrupulous  and 
minute  care  being  previoufly  had  to  free  their  legs  and 
patterns  from  thorns,  and  fmall  prickles,  which  they 
may  have  caught. 

With  a  thorough  groom,  the  feet  of  his  horfe  are 
object's  of  conftant  careful  infpe£tion  ;  thefe  fhould  be- 
well  cleanfed  beneath  the  fhoe,  with  the  pecker,  from 
all  fmall  ftones  or  gravel,  at  every  return  from  abroad.- 
The  fhoes  muft  be  examined,  that  their  ends  do  not 
prefs  into  the  cruft,  and  that  the  nails  be  faft  ;  other- 
wife  inftant  application  rnufl  be  made  to  the  farrier. 
Horfes  ought  by  no  means  to  remain  in  old  fhoes,  until 
the  toe  is  worn  away,  or  the  webs  become  fo  thin  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  their  breaking,  unlefs  in  cafe  of. 
brittle  hoofs,  when  it  is  an  object  to  fhoe  as  feldom  as 
pofiible.  Upon  the  average,  good  fhoes  will  wear  near 
A  month.  Steeling  the  toes  is  in  general  a  ufeful  prac- 
tice, but  lefs  neceflary  when  the  beft  iron  is,  made 
ufe  of. 

The  feet  of  horfes  are  liable  to  the  following  com-- 
plaints,  viz. 

Windgalls,   improperly  fo  called,  are  encyfted.  tu- 
mours, 
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mours,  or  bagl  filled  with  a  gelatinous  fluid  or  jelly, 
which  being  prefled  upon  the  tendons  by  over-weight 
or  exertion,  ilagnates  between  the  joints,  and  forms 
for  itfelf  thofe  cyfts  or  baps.  Their  fituation  upon 
the  pattern-joints  is  well  known.  Some  hories  are 
Tery  little  (object  to  them,  evtn  if  hard-woiked; 
others  will  have  them  before  they  hare  done  any  work 
at  all.  If  not  too  large,  and  they  feel  elaftic  and  dif- 
appear  on  reil,  they  do  not  render  the  horfe  unfound  ; 
but  if  large,  and  foft  to  the  touch,  they  become  ex- 
ceeding piinful,  and  the  horfe  foon  grows  lame.  The 
only  radical  cure  is  excifion. 

The  rini-bent  \\  a  hard  or  bony  excrefcence  upon 
the  coronet,  which  fometimes  almoft  furround*  the  top 
of  the  hoof,  occafioncd,  perhaps,  by  the  iron  lock 
ch  has  faftened  a  clog  or  fetter  ;  it  alfo  may  proceed 
from  no  vifible  caufe,  and  i*  then  fuppofed  to  be  here- 
ditary rorfes  fuppofed  to  be  cured  never  Handing 
found  in  \. 

A  quitter,  or  horny  quitter,  or  whitlow,  is  alfo  fitit  ited 
on  the  coronet,  or  between  hair  and  hoof.  Thofe 
deeply  feated  are  no  other*  ite  curable  than  with  the 
lofi  of  part  of  the  hoof,  whence  a  feam,  or  apparent 
partition,  up  above  the  heel,  called  *fal/toua>ter.  In 
this  latter  cafe,  the  foumlnefs  of  the  horfe  can  fcarce 
ever  be  depended  on,  and  he  is  liable  to  drop  oown 
fuddenly  on  his  way. 

'I'hcfanJ-eract  is  a  fmall  cleft  on  the  external  furface 
of  the  hoof.  No  horfe  ought  to  work  a  fingle  day 
with  one,  becaufe  if  neglected,  or  aggravated  by  work, 
the  crack  may  enlarge,  and  end  in  a  quittor,  and  falfe 
quarter. 

Of  the  founder  in  feet,  chcft,  or  body,  the  fymptoms 
are  fo  well  known  .i>  to  need  no  <  n.  Pro 

greflion  feems  univerfally  impeded.  The  horfe  bears 
upon  his  heels,  and  inclines  backward.  Few  recover, 
evtn  if  the  difeafe  be  fudden  and  acute. 

Running  thru/be t  are  a  fetid  difchargc  from  the  frojj, 
the  aperture  of  which,  in  conlrquence,  appears  r 
the!  jp*  decayed.    See  &ONMING  I  IIRUSHES. 

i,  upon  horfes,  bear  no  analogy  with  thofe  upon 
the  human  feet ;  indeed  the  term  is  a  mifnomer.    There 
are  ftill  callous,  horny  excrefcences  about  horfe*'  feet, 
fimilar  enough,  in   all  refpeds,  to  human  corns,  but 
are  not  fo  diliinguifhcd.  The  ailment  in  quetlion 
illed  by   the  French   kleimr,  and   is,    properly,  a 
bruited  fpot  or  fpeck  upon  the  f.jle  of  the  heel,  wearing 
either  a  red  and  bloodlhot,  or  black  appearance,  ac- 
cording as  it  i*  recent  or  otherwise,  at  we   obferve  of 
the  \  uman  nail,      i  common  origin  is  from  bad 

(hoeing,  and  i.,  curable  by  the  contrary. 

.  'iff,  fo  attached  to  fub-divifiom,  hat  improved 
upon  Sollcyfel,  by  making  five  inilead  of  three  fpecies 
of  bleiiHi.  In  fad  there  are  two,  the  natural  and  ac- 
cidental; the  one  occafioncd  by  comprellion  of  the 
hoof  itfelf,  in  bad  feet,  with  wiry  heels  and  fcarre  any 
binders  :  the  other  by  that  of  the  (hoe,  or  the  intru- 
fion  of  gravel  or  final!  Hones  under  it.  The  preven- 
tive remedy  is  the  new  ftyle  of  (hoeing.  If  the  bniife 
•ar  dry,  with  no  tendency  to  fuppuration,  extir- 
it  by  degrees  wi  h  the  knife,  or  rub  in  frequently 
fomc  fp.rituous  application,  and  nature  will  in  time 


outgrow  the  blemifh  ;  turpentine  and  camphorated 
fpirits  mixed  : — fhould  the  horfe  travel  tender,  a  light 
bar-fhoe.  In  cafe  of  fuppuration,  make  a  fmall  open- 
ing for  the  matter,  and  flop  with  pledgets  laid  one 
over  the  other,  dipped  in  the  proper  digeftive,  warm. 
In  narrow  heels,  cut  away  the  horn  which  prefies  upon 
the  Utimt. 

'ihefeet.  in  general,  may  be  divided  into  the  ex- 
tremes of  hard  and  foft,  both  of  which  are  too  fre- 
quently met  with.  For  too  hard  feet  there  is  no  re- 
medy, except  their  constantly  running  abroad,  and  then 
a  fortnight's  work  upon  the  road  will  render  them  fo 
feverifh  and  painful  that  your  horfe  will  be  crippled  i 
in  fhort,  have  the  appearance  of  an  incipient  founder. 
Over-ftrong  and  hard  hoofs  are  faid  to  occafioii  lame 
nefs,  by  c  ig  the  internal  tlructurc  of  the  foot. 

Their  appearance  is  ufually  high  and  deep,  fometim?* 
like  afs-hoofs,  very  hollow,  with  fcarre  any  frog ; 
fometimes  much  contnftei  a-top  by  the  coronary 
rings  ;  at  others,  deep,  thick,  and  clubbed,  and  the 
horfe,  though  found,  goes  in  a  tumbling  way.  Soft 
feet,  and  low  tender  heels,  may  do  great  fervicc 
throughout  with  bar-fhoc<,  and  conftint  attention. 
Drcil  hacks  are  apt  to  have  the  feet  too  fma'.l ;  and  often 
you  will  find  horfes,  with  feet  of  the  riglr  black  fli.it 
colour,  and  to  all  appearance  unexceptionable,  an. I  yet 
they  will  Hand  no  fervice  on  the  road. 

Gravelling.  The  intrufion  of  gravel  into  the  fert, 
chiefly  through  the  nail-holes;  one  of  the  many  ill 
confequences  of  the  common  method  of  (hoeing,  ac- 
ing  to  which  the  (hoes  are  hollow,  and  ami  to  admit 
and  retain  the  gravel,  and  the  fole  pared  lr>  thin  that 
it  cafily  penetrates.  The  horfe  halts  and  defires  to  £i 
•  'i  his  toes,  and  the  hoof  is  inflamed  ;  but  ns  other 
accidents,  fuch  for  inll:inte  as  a  clumfy  fhoe  fetting  hard 
upon  the  heel,  may  occafion  fimilar  figus,  fuller  not  the 
foal  to  be  cut  away  rafhly,  under  the  idea  of  fearching 
for  gravel  :  hut  fhould  there  really  be  gravel,  it  mutt 
needs  be  drawn  out  by  manual  operation,  on  account  of 
the  fpir.il  form  of  the  hoof,  which  occaGons  any  fub- 
ftance  admitted  to  work  upwards  towards  the  coronet ; 
whence  a  quittor  may  arifc.  This  fhews  very  clearly 
the  folly  of  the  old  practice  of  (lopping  up  a  gravelled 
foot  by  night,  and  fuffering  the  horfe  to  be  travelled 
on.  Having,  by  moderate  pinching, found  the  offend- 
ing matter,  get  it  all  out  as  clean  as  poflible  with  the 
drawing-knife.  Your  fucccfs  will  be  known  by  the 
difappearance  of  the  blacknefs  ;  warm  and  deterge  well 
wiihjjavi  beer,  in  which  is  melted  ftroug  foap  and 
fait,  l^eave  the  hole  rough  and  hollowed,  larger  in- 
ternally than  at  the  orifice,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
better  contain  the  application.  Charge  as  ufual.  The 
gravel  being  all  eradicated  at  a  certainty  (but  by  no 
means  elfe)  burning  oil  of  turpentine  maybe  dropped 
in;  afterwards  Burgundy  pitch,  or  rofin. 

The  above  method  being  ineffectual  to  diflodgc  the 
gravel,  which  may  have  penetrated  deep  and  laid  long 
enough  to  rot  the  coffin  bone,  enlarge  the  wound,  cut 
away  the  rotten  flcfh,  and  dry  and  clcanfc  the  bone 
with  a  cautrry,  pointed  fugar-loaf  form,  as  recom- 
mended by  Bracken.  Drefs  the  bone  once  or  twice 
a  day  with  doflils  of  lint,  dipped  in  tincture  of  rnyrrh- 
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aloes,  half  an  ounce ;  tin£lure  of  eupliorbium,  two 
drachms.  Mix.  Cover  with  green,  or  precip  t.ue 
ointment.  Poultice  the  whole  foot,  it"  neceil'iry.  This 
method  is  lefs  painful,  am!  more  effectual,  than  coring 
out  tlit;  irr.ivel  with  fublimate. 

Bi-ulfed  FruJJj.  This  happens  to  flefliy  frogs,  or  in 
running  thruihes.  Poultice  with  (tale  beer  grounds, 
&c.;  ufe  the  knife  judicioufly.  Detergents,  repellents, 
iiy:  tics  as  before. 

Ret  rait,  Cloying,  or  Prick  '//£,  ivitb  Nail  or  Stub.  The 
two  former  are  old  terms."  Retraii  is  when  a  horfe  is 
pricked  by  the  fmith,  but  the  error  being  perceived, 
the  nail  is  inflantly  withdrawn.  A  horfe  was  iaid  t>  be 
cloyed,  when  the  whole  nail  was  driven  into  the  quick, 
•and  clenched.  This  latter  cafe,  it  may  be  eafily  con- 
ceived, wnulu  not  remain  long  unattended  to  ;  and  in  a 
retrait,  although  the  whole  of  the  nail  {hould  have 
been  withdrawn,  a  tender-footed  horfe  may  go  a  little 
lame;  and  fuch  accidents  {hould  ahv ays  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  fmith,  who  may  be  by  no  means  in  fault. 
Let  the  horfe  (land  in  the  (table  fome  days  without 
flioes,  pare  the  wounded  fide,  and  wafti  the  hoof  with 
urine,  and  if  any  apparent  wound,  ufe  the  fpirituous 
application. 

Any  nail,  flub,  or  thorn,  having  been  extracted,  to 
cffeft  which  no  time  ojght  ever  to  be  loft,  wafli,  drefs, 
and  (lop.  Tar  and  turpentine  are  frequently  ufed.  If 
from  pain  and  difcharge  of  matter  fome  remnant  may 
be  fufpected  to  renv  in  behind,  pare  as  thin  as  poflible, 
•and  introduce  a  bit  of  fponge  tent,  to  enlarge  the 
wound,  and  give  room  for  the  extraction  of  the  rem- 
nant, with  a  fmall  pair  of  forceps,  or  encourage  it  to 
come  away  by  digeibon  :  (hould  this  proceeding  be 
inefil  final,  and  the  lamenefs  continue,  with  a  famous 
and  fetid  difcharge,  ufe  your  drawing-knife  cautioufly, 
and  examine  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

Bartlet  fays,  if  a  nail  be  fo  driven  as  to  wound  the 
tendon,  the  foal  mufl  be  drawn,  on  account  of  the 
gleet  which  will  enfue.  He  fays  farther,  that  (hould 
the  joint  of  the  foot  be  penetrated,  or  a  nail  pafs  up  to 
the  nut- bone,  the  cafe  is  incurable.  It  is  curious  to 
remark  the  old  applications  for  drawing  out  {tubs,  &c. 
the  fagacious  prefcribers  of  which  really  thought,  or 
feemed  to  think,  their  medicaments  endowed  with  the 
mechanical  powers  of  forceps,  inftead  of  merely  di- 
geftive  ones;  as  fome  old  goodies,  even  now  a- days, 
blefs  out  thorns. 

Shuttor  and  Falfe  Quarter:  caufe  and  confequence. 
A  quitter,  formerly  called  by  our  farriers  a  quittor- 
bone,  or  horny  quittor,  is  thsjavart  of  the  French 
ichool.  It  is  a  hard  round  lump,  or  excrefcence  upon 
the  coronet,  between  hair  and  hoof,  on  one  or  the 
-other,  but  ufually  the  infide  "quarter  of  the  foot.  Its 
caufe  is  the  afcent  of  a  foreign  body,  or  morbid  ma- 
terial, from  the  bottom,  or  foal,  upward  ;  as  a  nail,  a 
quantity  of  gravel;  or  the  extravafated  matter  of  a 
"bruife  or  corn,  which  could  find  no  vent  below  -,  thefe 
forcing  their  way  between  the  quarter  and  the  coffin- 
bone,  work  a  paflage  to  the  coronet,  by  deflroying  the 
foliated  fubflance,  and  corrupting  all  the  adjacent 
parts.  This  dit'eafc  may  be  a  confiderable  time  hi 
breeding,  to  theexquifite  torture  of  the  animal,  whofe 


wincing,  as  well  as  the  lump  and  inflammation  upon 
his  core-net,  are  perhaps  totally  neglc6lj<l  by  his  m.irter, 
until  fuppuratiou  and  an  ulcer  of  the  moil  ftubborn 
and  dangerous  kind  enfue.  The  thorough  quittor,  of  all 
maladies  to  which  the  horfc's  foot  is  liable,  is  the  molt 
hopelefs,  if  we  except  the  founder;  which  makes  it 
necefldry  to  caution  the  rea.ler  againft  thofe  (up'-nici  '.I 
and  palliative  methods  fo  confidently  recommend  .'-.I. 
Any  thing  fhort  of  the  mod  radical  operation  in  this 
cafe  will  endanger  the  fpeedy  and  total  lofs  of  the 
hoof,  for  which  reafon  no  cure  can  poiii'oly  be  made 
without  the  ill  confequence  of  a  f'.,ife  quarter,  or  feam 
down  the  hoof,  from  neceffiry  lofs  of  fubftanoe.  A 
horfe  with  this  latter  defetl  may  be  very  found  in 
flow  draft,  but  never  could  be  depended  upon  to  ride. 
They  are  apt  to  drop  down  fuddenly,  as  if  tbot.  A 
fuperficial  quittor,  originating  above,  in  which  the 
cartiLge  is  untouched,  or  u  mere  wound  or  ulcer  in 
the  coronet,  is  curable  by  the  method  already  de- 
fcribed. 

St.  Bel  compares  the  horny  quittor  to  the  third  fpe- 
cies  of  whitlow  on  the  human  nail.  Bating  a  little 
fl  >u'ilh  that  author  i-  much  fuperior  to  any  in  our 
language,  on  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  ;  we  fhall  there- 
fore follow  him.  IVi'ir  the  ulcer,  carefully  following 
the  direction  of  the  fiilulas,  to  difcover  wiiethcr  the 
cartilage  be  affected  ;  but  if  it  fhoulc!  be  impoftible  to 
judge  exactly  of  the  irregular  bottoms  of  the  wound, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  proceed  to  the  following  opera- 
tions : — 

Reduce  the  horfe's  folid  food,  and  give  mafhes 
of  bran  and  ground  corn,  with  plenty  of  white  water. 
Pare  the  hoof,  rafp  the  quarter  thin  near  the  feat  of 
the  operation,  and  wrap  the  foot  up  in  an  emollient 
poultice  two  or  three  days.  Having  caft  the  horfe 
plenty  of  litter,  and  made  a  ligature  round  the  pattern, 
to  prevent  a  flux  of  blood,  an  incifion  is  to  be  made 
with  a  biitory,  or  knife,  parallel  with  the  coronet,  and 
long  enough  to  difcover  the  cartilage  in  all  its  extent. 
Cut  away  as  much  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  as  ne- 
ceflary, butpreferve  the  lower  part  of  the  quarter  and 
heel,  as  a  fupport,  if  poffible  ;  then  with  the  inflru- 
ment  called  a  fage-leaf  (from  its  form),  having  a  blunt 
back,  and  being  (lightly  bent,  cut  away  the  cartilage 
gradually  at  three  or  four  different  attempts.  In  paf- 
(ing  the  inftrument  behind  the  cartilage,  which  covers 
the  principal  blood-Tefl'els  of  the  foot,  as  well  as  the 
capfular  ligament  of  its  articulation  with  the  bone  of 
the  coronet,  the  operator  muft  ufe  the  utmofl  caution, 
fince  if  he  make  an  accidental  opening  or  breach  in 
thofe,  the  horfe  is  lamed  for  ever.  Scrape  away  lightly 
with  the  knife  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  root 
of  the  cartilage,  obferving  to  fix  the  inflrument  on  a 
folid  part,  and  gently  bearing  from  within  outward, 
to  avoid  opening  the  adjoining  capfular  ligament. 
When  all  the  cartilage  is  cleared  away,  examine  the 
'ftate  of  the  bone  of  the  foof  ;  if  carious,  remove  the 
faulty  part,  and  fire,  in  order  to  exfoliation.  Search 
the  wound  carefully  to  the  bottom,  to  afcertain  whe- 
ther there  be  any  remaining  finus  or  fiftula  ;  and  the 
operation  completed,  give  the  firft  dreffing,  by  apply- 
ing to  ihe  bottom  of  the  wound  fmall  pledgets  foaked 
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in  a    mixture   of  brandy,  vinegar,    and    turpentine. 
The  drefiings  muft  make   an  equal  but  fuffictent  com- 
prcllion  on  ail  the  funace,  and  may  be  finilhed  by  lay- 
wound,  'd    ihe  coson 
pledget  j,  to  avoid  compret&ug  the  part.     The  bin 
con£lU  01   a  piece  of  Jinen,  almolt  fquare,  and 
enough  to  go  round  the  paftern  arvi  the  foot,  with  a 
r  three  t                           ;id  two  inches  broad  ;  lead 
to  the  liable,  and                 -  off  the  ligature  from  the 
paftern.     Jilsed.     Febrifuge  diet. 

The  full  dix-fling  muit  remain  a  week,  and  then  the 
wound  mult  not  be  probed  for  fear  of  a  hemorrhage : 
The  icci.nd,  litre  day  luppuration  will  have 

taken  pi.ice,  unlcfj  the  wound  has   b^-en   too  ftrongly 

drefi  as  at  tirlL      In  a  few  days  the  i 

null  co;ne  o:i  ;  and  if  any  black  fpots appear 

on  .  >mmonly  indicate  that  there  are 

yet  •  ac  cartilage  ;  il  fo,  remove  them.     Dref* 

ever  i  -:ie  digellive,  die  cauterized 

part*  exempted,  on  which    fin.iil    ;  iedgefs,    dipped  in 

tincture  of  myrrh-aloes,  are  to  be  applied.     The  ex- 

•••  happen    in  two  week*,  or  *  month,  ac- 

conltitution. 

j  elcnar  has  fallen  off,  the  wound  foon  fills 
up;  out  liiuuld  any  particle  of  the  cartilage  or  ' 
remain,  and  the  exfoliation  have  been  imperfe£\,  : 
riUuli-  woulvi  ii  rhc  nccelFity  of  ^ 

ration.     !  bUck   Ipots,  and  if  nccdfi 

troduce  a  futlkicmly  folid   tent  fuaked   in  the  above- 
named    tincture,    and   I  gh'ly  duftcd   over  uith  pow- 
r-d  vitriol  or  red  precipit.iv, 

:  of  the  fleth 
id  to  the 

•C  -n  end,    >  ouble  it 

i  previous  to  work, 
that  ftitfncls  anting  from  bartering  of 
• 

..news.     A  hortc  bearing  alt 
trot,  is  rtylcd  proj^", 
rally    incurable       SinbatinR   is  derived 
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and  i 
upon 

fron. 

mean*  brat 
bud.. 


is  an  1'iiitruction  or  cr 


l,  o. 
nely  I  tabu 

n 

•.  fuddcn 
the  confluence  of  a  long  i  re- 

difpcl:'  ••  of  whi 

<)ot-foum!er  may  be  occafioued 
•  m»y  aflbciate  with  the 

bcKl'-  :ic  from  II  Jiuli::;:  conlt 

.1  a  narrow  ft^ll.     It  ii  gener.;il/  in  both  feet, 
either  b  .1  all  four.    There 

u  great  ..e   parts,  and   fwellings  of 

i:e  founder  a 

fymptor.  -ends.      The    acote  and   chronic 

Itawe  bet  v  no  mcn-.-.s  in-proprrly  di- 

,  ..s  the  we-  .  -.iin- 

ufcles  of  the  loins,  ir   jrdrr  to  favour  the 

lon-.c   farriers  Invc   luppofed   tl.' 

•:.c  loins  \  however,  the  fymptoois  of  founder 

are  t<  ''US  to  be  millaken.     (jcrvai'c  M.-irkham 


very  aptly  compared  the  fenfition  of  the  horfe  from 
the  foundered  foot,  to  the  pricking  and  {hooting  expe- 
rienced by  the  human  animal,  ftom  obftrucled  blood 
in  the  foot,  when  faul  to  be  aflccp:  but  the  old  farriers 
made  a  dreadful  miftake  in  ^a  terinp  up  the  le^  in  this 
cafe,  which  mud  neccflhrily  increafe  the  oVIriK  lion, 
atid  redouble  the  tortures  of  the  afflicted  beaft ;  in 
fhort,  the  number  of  fimilar  indances,  independent 
of  any  other  confideration,  ought  to  be  an  eternal  bar 
to  confiding  the  medical  or  furgical  care  of  animals  to 
merely  mechanical  ha: 

All  that  can  be  done  in  the  (table  is  as  follows;  as 

.it  convenient  after  which  turn  the  horfe  off,  for 
fix  months  at  leaft,  upon  fait  pafiures  in  preference, 
but  at  any  rate,  where  fhelter  may  be  had,  and  where 
feed  ii  not  ditluult  to  be  come  at,  or  the  fouadt 

urc  may  be  llarved  either  for  want  or  from  cold  ; 
cut  tt.e  toe  irfttil  the  blood  come,  and  let  the  hoof  bleed 
awhile;  then  with  the  drawing-knife  make  a  number 
of  vertical  incifiot.  ,  -'.e  whole  foot,  from 

under  the  coronet  almolt  to  the  toe,  nearly  or  quite  to 
thequicl.,  touch  the  carti- 

lagcs  :  the  feet  may  be  wrapped  in  emollient  poultices 
a  lew  day.-,  a;ter\»  i^e  with  tar,  and  p  1 

ottbanur 

I  i  .1.1  ,a«te  fou-.  '.low  an  opening  diet, 

wit!,  in  frvrr, 

the  crull,  and  thin  the 

foal  '  '.•  feet  ar  rouglily  in  warn)  • 

ter,  in  which    bran  h.u  been  <c  d  afterwards 

gently  rub  dry  with  cloths.     Leave   the  feeLiill  night 

i.-s  and  folded  bran,  n-. : 

Up   v 

ts.     Mv  be- 

•  1  find  they  retain  the  heat  'han  any 

of  the   ufual   articles.     Prepare    the  (with  or 

without;  .mmoniat)  OT  ihc  legs 

and  feet,  in  which  rteep  them  well,  keeping  the  liquor 
to  a  conftant  convenient  heat,  full  h.ili  an  hour  ; 

•  tie  fridion«. 
Stop  the  feet  wit;  in  the  \\ 

"if  ol    i  .tnd   camphorated 

ts;  .ind  bind  the  h"nfs  round  with  fl.u.iicl  d  j 
in  the  fjme  mixture.       I'hcfc  meafurcs  null  be  pcrfe- 
vercd  in  itriclly  three  timcsaday,  urtii  the  condi 
and  ;  .  are   rendered   fuffiucntly  fluid 

for  circu'.  ,  ;ien  the  overftretched  vfffirls,  being 
dilburthenrd  of  tl,  i  -  contents,  may  be  re- 

•  applications, 
.cife  in  the  mean  time  will  be  beneficial, 

but  it  muft  be  in  a  dr\  n  place,  and  thegrMi- 

etl  care  Mlcon  t:  a'  me  feet  be  not  wetto!  i  and  the 
horfe  fliould  be  led,  not  ridden.  \Vln-n  :lie  in;: 

i. all  have  fubf'dcd,  and  the  proper  feeling  of 

the  feet  have   ret-..  afures   directly  oppofitc  to 

the  foregoing   muft  be    adopted.     Wafli   the  fi 

urine  and  vineg.ir,  h'rlt  blood-warn),  afterwards  < 

bithe  the  legs  with  tl>e  reftringent  tmbrocarton,  lead 

abroad  daily,    and   prepare   by   degrees  for    the  only 

effectual  re '<  rativf,  ^rafs,  and   the  dew  of  heaven. 

I  hefc  meafures  failing,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  the 

operation  as  in  the  chronic  cafe.     'I  he  old  farmers 

X  2  and 
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and  St.  Del  after  them,  remarked  that  a  foundered 
Lorfe,  by  way  of  eating  the  tenfion  and  pain  in  his  legs 
and  feet,  would  place  himfclf  upon  his  back.  Would 
it  not  promote  the  reflux  of  the  ftagnant  humours  to 
continue  the  horfe  in  that  poflure  half  an  hour  a  day, 
upon  a  foft  bed,  extending  and  fattening  up  his  four 
legs,  in  fuch  fort  that  the  ligature  did  not  impede  the 
courfe  of  the  blood  ? 

It  has  been  the  general  prafUce  of  farriers,  to  pare 
the  fole  of  the  foundered  foot  thin,  and  charge  it  with 
pitch  and  tallow,  or  fome  fuch  combuftibles,  boiling 
hot,  which  appeared  to  fome  to  confirm  the  founder. 
A  foundered  and  feverifh  foot  is  fometimes  foaked 
an  hour  in  a  cold  bath,  in  which  have  been  infufed  the 
moft  powerful  repellents  and  aftringents.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  derived  from  ancient  authority,  and  is 
prefcribed  by  Petrus  Crefcentius,  and  others,  but  that, 
and  even  the  confideration  that  fuch  method  has  ever 
fmce  prevailed  in  the  continental  fchools,  is  no  abfo- 
lute  proof  of  its  rectitude. 

W hen,  from  any  accident,  the  whole  hoof  (hall  become 
loofe,  fo  as  to  indicate  an  entire  parting  from  the  bone, 
prepare  a  pliable  leathern  boot,  with  a  ftrong  fole,  fitted 
to  the  foot,  to  be  laced  around  the  pattern.  The  boot 
to  be  bolftered  and  flopped  with  foft  flax  or  tow,  that 
the  horfe  may  tread  as  eafy  as  poflible,  and  the  flop- 
ping to  be  daily  renewed.  Drefs  with  wound  oint- 
ment, in  which  is  mixed  myrrh,  maftich,  and  oliba- 
num,  very  finely  powdered.  In  cafe  of  fungus  ;  pre- 
cipitate, fublimate  water,  &c.  Should  the  coffin  be 
found,  a  good  new  hoof  will  be  produced  ;  but  it  muft 
be  noted,  the  old  hoof  will  fall  fpontaneoufly,  and 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  removed  by  violence,  or  the 
knife;  unlefs  indeed  where  it  may  comprefs  the  new. 

FELDFARES, 

The  Manner  of  taking  them  by  Water  Bird-lime, 

Take  your  gun  about  Michaelmas,  or  when  the  cold 
weather  begins  to  come  in,  and  kill  fome  feldfares, 
theu  take  one  or  two  of  them,  andfaften  to  the  top  of 
a  tree,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  feem  to  be 
alive.  When  you  have  done  this,  prepare  two  or 
three  hundred  twigs,  take  a  good  birchen  bough,  and 
therein  place  your  twigs ;  having  firft  cut  off  all  the 
I'mall  twigs,  fet  a  feldfare  upon  the  top  of  the  bough, 
making  it  faft,  and  plant  this  bough  where  the  feld- 
fares refort  in  a  morning  to  feed;  for  they  keep  a  con- 
itant  place  to  feed  in,  till  there  is  no  more  food  for 
them  left. 

By  this  means  others  flying  near  will  quickly  efpy 
the  top  bird,  and  fly  in  whole  flocks,  or  a  great  num- 
ber to  him. 

FERME  A  FERME ;  a  word  peculiar  to  the  me- 
nage fchools,  fignifying  in  the  fame  place,  without 
ftirring  or  parting. 

You  muft  raife  that  horfe  ferme  a  ferme.  This 
horfe  leaps  upon  firma  a  firma,  and  works  well  at 
caprioles. 

FENCE  MONTH,  the  month  wherein  deer  begin 
to  fawn,  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  in  the 
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foreft.     It  begins  June  the  igth,  and  continues  to  July 
the  1 9th. 

There  are  alfo  certain  fence  or  defence  months  or 
feafons  for  fifh,  as  well  as  wild  beads,  as  appears  by 
WEST,  a  G.  3.  in  thefe  words  :  "  All  waters  where 
falmon  are  taken,  fhall  be  in  defence  from  taking  any 
falmons  from  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  unto  St.  Mar- 
tin's day  :  likewife,  that  young  falmons  (hall  not  be 
taken  or  deftroyed  by  nets,  &c.  from  the  midil  ot 
April,  to  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptift ." 

FERRET,  is  a  creature  that  is  bred  naturally  in 
England,  but  not  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain; 
they  are  tamed  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  keep  warrens, 
and  others. 

The  body  of  this  animal  is  longer  than  is  propor- 
tionable; their  colour  is  variable,  fometimes  black  and 
white  upon  the  belly;  but  moft  commonly  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  fandy  colour,  like  wool  dyed  in  urine. 

The  head  is  fomething  like  that  of  a  moufe,  and 
therefore  into  what  hole  foever  fhe  can  put  it,  all  the 
body  will  eafily  follow  after. 

The  eyes  are  fmall,  but  fiery,  like  red  hot  iron,  and 
therefore  fhe  fees  moft  clearly  in  the  dark. 

Her  voice  is  a  whining  cry  without  changing  of  it : 
fhe  hath  only  two  teeth  in  her  nether  chap,  (landing 
out,  and  not  joined  and  growing  together. 

The  genital  of  the  male  is  of  a  bony  fubftance,  and 
therefore  it  always  ftandeth  ftiff,  and  is  not  lefler  at 
one  time  than  another. 

The  pleafure  of  the  fenfe  of  copulation  is  not  in 
the  genital  part,  but  in  the  mufcles,  tunicles,  and  nerves, 
wherein  the  faid  genital  runs. 

When  they  are  in  copulation,  the  female  lieth  down, 
or  bendeth  her  knees,  and  continually  crieth  like  a  cat, 
either  becaufe  the  male  claweth  her  with  his  nails,  or 
by  reafon  of  the  roughnefs  of  his  genital. 

The  ferret  ufually  brings  forth  feven  or  eight  at  a 
time,  carrying  them  in  her  belly  for  forty  days :  the 
young  ones  are  blind  for  thirty  days  after  they  are  lit- 
tered, and  they  may  be  ufed  for  procreation,  as  their 
dam  is,  within  forty  days  after  they  can  fee. 

When  they  have  been  tamed,  they  are  nourifhed 
with  milk  or  barley  bread,  and  they  can  faft  a  very 
long  time. 

When  they  walk  they  contract  their  long  back,  and 
make  it  (land  upright  in  the  middle,  round  like  a 
bowl:  when  they  are  touched,  they  fmell  like  a  mar- 
tel,  and  they  fleep  very  much. 

The  ferret  is  a  bold  audacious  animal,  an  enemy  to 
all  others  but  his  own  kind  ;  drinking  and  fucking  in 
the  blood  of  the  beaft  it  biteth,  but  eateth  not  the 
flefh. 

When  the  warrener  has  occaGon  to  ufe  his  ferret,  he 
firft  makes  a  noife  in  the  warren  to  frighten  the  rabbits 
who  are  abroad  into  their  burrows,  and  then  he  pitches 
his  nets ;  after  that  he  puts  the  ferret  into  the  earth, 
having  muzzled  her  mouth,  fo  that  fhe  may  not 
feize  but  only  frighten  the  rabbits  out  of  their  burrows, 
who  are  afterwards  driven  by  the  dogs  into  the  nets  or 
hays,  planted  for  them. 

FETLOCK,  is  a  tuft  of  hair  as  big  as  the  hair  of 
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the  mane,  that  grows  behind  the  paflern  joint  of  many 
horfes ;  horfes  of  low  fize  have  fcarce  any  fuch  tuft. 

Some  coach -hoi  fes  have  large  fetlocks;  and  others 
have  fo  much  hair  upon  theirs,  that  if  the  coachman 
does  not  take  care  to  keep  them  clean  and  tijjl'f,  they 
will  be  fubj-rcl  to  the  watery  fores  called  the  waffrs. 

FEVERS,  (in  Farriery).  Horfes  are  very  fubjeft 
to  fevers  from  a  great  variety  of  caufes,  and  care 
fhould  be  t-ken  as  foon  as  the  creature  is  fcizcd,  to  at- 
tempt the  cure. 

When  a  horfc  is  feized  with  a  fever,  he  will  be  re- 
markably redlcfs,  ranging  from  one  end  of  the  rack  to 
the  other;  his  flanks  work;  his  eyes  appear  red  and 
inflamed,  his  tongue  parched  and  dry,  his  breath  hot, 
and  of  a  Itrong  fmell ;  he  is  often  fmelling  to  the 
ground,  lofcs  his  appetite,  and  though  he  will  take  the 
bay  into  his  mouth,  d  es  not  chew  it ;  his  whole  body 
it  hotter  than  ordinary,  but  not  parched ;  he  dungs 
often,  little  at  a  time,  ufually  hard,  and  in  fmall 
pieces.  His  urine  is  high  coloured,  and  he  generally 
itales  with  pain  and  Oilficulty:  he  i*  always  craving 
for  water,  and  drinks  often,  but  very  little  at  a  time  ; 
and  his  pull'--  i.  much  quicker  than  common. 

Whenever  a  fever  is  perceived,  the  fuft  part  of  the 
curr  i*  bleeding ;  and  the  quantity,  if  the  horfc  is 
flronp  and  in  goe4  condition,  fhould  amount  to  two 
or  three  quarts.  Whrn  this  has  been  dour,  give  him 
fuur  time-  a  day  a  pint  of  the  following  iufufion  :  Take 
of  balm,  fage,  and  chamemile-  flowers,  of  each  a 
handful  :  of  liquorice-root,  diced,  an  ounce  ;  and  of 
ni-re,  three  ounces  :  poor  upon  (hefe  ingredients  two 
quarts  of  boiling  w.itcr,  and  when  cool,  (train  it  off; 
fqueeze  into  it  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  fwcctcn 
it  with  honey. 

'I  he  horfc  fh«uldeat  nothing  but  fraldcd  bran,  given 
him  in  fmall  quantities;  but  it  he  refufes  this,  let  him 
have  dry  bran  fpnnklcd  with  water,  and  let  a  little  hay 
be  put  into  his  rack,  as  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  will  not 
be  prejudicial,  and  a  horfe  will  often  eat  hay  when 
he  will  not  touch  any  thing  clfe.  His  water  fhould  be 
a  little  warm,  given  often,  but  in  fmall  quantities  ; 
and  his  clothing  moderate,  too  much  heat  being  per- 
ns in  a  ft  v 

method,  with  good  nurfmg,  will  often  prove 
fufiicicn!  to  re  (lore  the  horfe  to  health  ;  but  if  he  re- 
fufes his  meat,  more  blocd  fhould  be  taken  from  him, 
and  the  drink  continued  ;  if  his  dung  be  hard  and 
knotty,  the  following  clyflcr  fhouid  he  given  :  Take 
of  marfhmallows,  two  handful*  ;  of  chamomile  flow- 
ers,  one  handful ;  and  of  fennel  feeds,  one  ounce  : 
boil  the  vi  hole  in  three  quarts  of  water,  till  one  quart 
is  waded  ;  then  drain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  four 
ounces  of  treacle  and  a  pint  of  common  oil. 

This  clyfter  fhould  be  given  every  other  day;  and 
the  intermediate  day  (he  following  Ihould  be  given  : 
Take  of  csram  of  tartar,  and  of  Glauber's  falts,  of 
each  four  ounces;  diflblvc  them  in  barley-water,  and 
add  one  ounce  of  lenitive  cle&uary. 

Hy    pun  method,  the  horfe  will  begin  to 

recover,  and  he  will  relifh  his  hay,  though  his  flanks 
will  continue  to  heave  pretty  much  for  a  fortnight ; 
bu:  nothing  more  will  be  rcquifitc  to  complete  the 


cure,  than  walking  him  abroad  ni  the  air,  and  giving 
him  plenty  of  clean  litter  to  reft  on  in  the  ftable. 

But  there  is  another  and  much  worfe  fort  of  fevers, 
to  which  horfes  arc  very  fubjeft,  and  which  often 
proves  fatal  if  not  properly  treated. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  diforder  are  a  flow  fever,  with 
great  depreflinn  ;  he  is  fometimes  inwardly  hot,  and 
outwardly  cold;  and  at  other  times  hot  all  over,  but 
not  to  any  extreme.  His  eyes  appear  moid  and  lan- 
guid ;  his  mouth  is  continually  moid,  fo  that  he  is  not 
defirous  of  drinking  ;  and  when  he  does,  a  very  little 
fatibties  him.  He  eats  very  little,  and  even  then  moves 
his  joints  in  a  loofe,  feeble  manner,  and  grates  his  tcetli 
very  difagreeably  ;  his  body  is  generally  open,  i  i> 
dung  fofc  and  moid,  his  Ik.iling  irregular,  fometimes 
making  little,  at  others  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which 
is  of  a  pale  colour,  and  has  very  little  fedimcnt. 

The  fird  relief  is  to  take  from  him  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  blood,  let  it  not  exceed  three  pints,  but  repent 
the  operation  in  proportion  to  his  drength,  fulnefs, 
cough,  or  any  tendency  to  inflammation  ;  after  which 
the  nitre  drink  already  defcribed  may  be  given,  with 
the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  fnake-root,  three  drachms 
of  fafTron,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  camphire  fird  dif- 
folved  in  a  little  fpirits  of  wine. 

1'hc  diet  and  management  will  be  nearly  the  fame 
in  all  forts  of  fevers ;  and,  in  general,  thr  following 
rules,  if  attended  to,  will  be  found  ufcful.  Let  them 
have  very  little  hay  at  a  time  in  the  rack,  but  alw.iv, 
the  bed  that  can  be  picked  out ;  if  the  hay  is  given 
out  of  the  hand  the  horfe  will  fometimes  eat,  whereas 
without  UK  K  care  he  would  not :  kindly  ln>rl>s  particu- 
larly require  to  be  fo  fed.  Oats  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
but  bran,  cither  fcaldcd,  or  fprinkled  with  a  little 
water,  if  frefh  and  fwect,  may  be  frequently  given  in 
fin  ill  c|Uantinc>.  It  is  »  bad  ant-  in  in  thefc  c  ifcs  to 
force  warm  water  on  horfes,  it  often  creates  a  naufea 
and  lof*  of  appetite  ;  if  lie  will  drink  warm  water,  nr 
warm  oatmeal  gruel  that  U  very  thin,  he  may,  but  if 
he  prefers  cold  water,  let  htm  have  it,  for  the  cold 
often  removes  a  naufea,  and  restores  the  appetite;  it 
ft.oul.l  alfo  be  given  as  often  as  he  pleafes,  though 
•i  full  draughts.  The  clothing  may  be  the  fame 
as  in  health,  for  fevers  in  horfes  do  not  go  off  as  in 
men,  by  great  fwcats,  or  by  any  other  incrcafed  eva- 
cuation, but  gradually  abate  by  means  of  a  ftrong 
perfpiration ;  indeed,  when  the  kernels  about  the 
head  and  neck  are  fwellcd,  thefe  parts  may  be  kept  ,\ 
little  warmer,  as  by  this  means  a  difcharge  at  the  nofc 
ii  incTrtf?o',  which  is  very  falutary.  Here  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  caution  againd  the  practice  of  fome  who  fyringe 
the  nofe,  and  thereby  produce  other  fwcllings  in  the 
adjacent  parts.  XV  hen  a  horfc  begins  to  recover, 
carefully  avoid  over-feeding  him,  for  by  fuch  a  prac- 
tice obdmatc  relapfes  or  fu  fits  are  produced  ;  to  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  his  ft  o  I  only  as  his  drcngth  in- 
creafes  will  prevent  ill  eft,  dl  ,  and  produce  the  ad- 
vantages required. 

There  is  good  reafon  to  expe£l  a  (needy  recovery, 
when  the  fever  i-  obferved  to  abate,  the  mouth  is  lefs 
parched,  the  grating  of  the  teeth  is  not  much  heard  ; 
when  the  horfc  begins  to  cat,  aad  Ly  himfclf  down  ; 
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if  his  flcin  feels  kindly,  and  his  eyes  fecm  lively.  But 
if  the  appetite  does  not  mend,  or  if  it  declines,  and  if 
the  heat  continues,  the  cafe  is  dangerous.  When 

re  is  a  miming  at  the  nofe,  it  is  generally  of  a  red- 
difli  or  greenifh  ctulky  colour;  it  is  thickifh  and  clam- 
my, (licking  to  the  hairs  in  the  noftrils :  now  if  this 
matter  becomes  clear  and  watery,  it  is  a  favourable 
fii>,n  ;  but  if  it  continues  thus  vifcid  and  ill-coloured  ; 
if  the  horfe  at  the  fame  time  fneezes  frequently ;  if  the 
fled]  is  fH  11  flabby,  and  he  feems  hide- bound ;  if  the 
ueaknefs  increafes,  and  the  joints  fwell ;  the  kernels 
under  his  jaws  are  loofe,  and  yet  fwelled  ;  if  he  lifts  up 
his  tail  with  a  quivering  motion,  the  cafe  is  defperate 
indeed. 

We  will  introduce  the  method  of  cure  by  a  remark 
on  thepulfe,  and  the  method  of  feeling  it.  In  general 
it  is  obierved,  that  on  a  medium  the  pulfe  of  a  horfe 
in  health,  who  ft-  circulation  is  unaffected  by  nny  acci- 
dent, is  perceived  forty  times  iu  a  minute,  and  that  if 
in  fuch  a  horfe  the  number  of  pulfations  increafe  to 
fifty,  the  heat  of  his  body  far  exceeds  the  he.it  of  a 
healthy  (late,  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  in  a  fever.  To 
difcover  the  pulfations,  lay  your  finger  on  the  artery  in 
the  fide  of  the  neck,  jud  above  the  cheft,  or  feel  for 
the  arteries  in  the  temples,  or  in  the  inGde  of  the  legs, 
particularly  the  fore-legs,  and  you  will  perceive  them 
very  diftindt.  '1  he  fame  end  is  obtained  by  laying  your 
hand  on  the  horfe's  fide,  to  count  the  motions  of  the 
heart. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  flrength 
of  the  horfe,  bleed  from  three  to  fix  pounds,  and  if 
there  is  any  apprehenfion  of  coftivenefs,  give  him  a 
laxative  clyfter  ;  after  this,  let  him  have  more  or  lefs, 
from  two  to  four  ounces,  of  the  following  faline  pow- 
der, two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fever,  which  in  the  inflammatory  fpecies 
often  requires  fulldofes;  difiblve  it  firft  in  three  or 
four  pints  of  water,  then  add  to  it  as  much  more  water 
as  he  will  drink  at  once,  and  that  either  warm  or  cold, 
as  the  horfe  will  take  it  beft ;  if  a  little  bran  or  barley- 
flour  be  mixed  with  this  liquor,  it  will  be  lefs  dif- 
agreeable. 

The  Saline  Powder. 

Take  falt-petre,  five  pounds ;  fait  of  tartar,  one 
pound  •,  mix  them  well  in  an  iron  or  marble  mortar, 
;ind  then  put  it  up  in  a  bottle  well  corked,  to  be  ufed 
as  required. 

During  the  ufe  of  this,  or  of  any  other  preparation 
vith  nitre,  the  horfe  fliould  be  permitted  to  drink  at 
pi.j.n'ure  ;  for  nitre,  in  order,  to  its  being  very  ufeful, 
requires  to  be  well  diluted. 

If  by  thcfc  means  the  horfe  begins  in  a  few  days  to 
eat  a  little,  this  method  alone  will  be  fulHciem,  it'  care 
in  nurfin^;  is  not  negletted  :  but  if  the  appetite  does  not 
return,  nor  the  fever  abate,  repeat  the  bleedings,  and 
continue  the  faline  powder  as  before  directed ;  and,  if 
cuftive,  give  the  following 

Laxative  Cooling  Drink. 
Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  of  Glauber's   falls, 


each  four  ounces ;  diflblve  them  in  a  fuflicient  quantity 
of  water  for  him  to  drink  at  one  time. 

As  foon  as  by  thefe  methods  he  begins  to  eat,  and 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  in  general  give  way, 
though  his  flanks  do  heave,  which  will  be  the  cafe 
feveral  days  after  the  abatement  of  all  other  fymptoms, 
there  will  nothing  farther  be  requifite,  than  to  walk 
him  gently  abroad  now  and  then  in  the  day,  and  to  al- 
low him  plenty  of  litter. 

In  cafe  of  violent  inflammation  with  the  fever,  which 
is  attended  generally  with  pain  or  fwelling,  or  both, 
in  particular  parts;  the  fame  method  in  genera1  will 
be  required  as  in  the  cafe  of  fimple  fevers,  only  the 
bleedings  fhould  be  more  plentiful,  and,  perhaps, 
oftener  repeated  ;  as  alfo  a  more  liberal  ufe  of  the  fa- 
line  powder,  and  other  cooling  means.  See  INFLAM- 
MATION of  the  PLEU-RA,  &c. 

The  cure  of  intermittents  will  confitt  in  a  cautious 
ufe,  or  an  omifTion  of  bleeding,  according  to  the  horfe's 
llrength:  and  during  the  intervals  of  the  firs,  to  give 
an  ounce  of  1'eruvian  bark,  finely  powdered,  repeating 
it  every  four  hours  while  the  fit  is  abfent.  If  the  bark 
runs  ofF  with  a  lax,  add  to  it  a  little  diafcordium,  or 
other  aftringent,  enough  to  check  that  effect  ;  but,  per- 
haps, after  the  full  day  or  two  it  inay  not  purge,  fo 
that,  except  it  continues  to  produce  that  efteft,  the 
aftringents  are  bell  omitted.  In  cafe  of  any  other  fpe- 
cies of  fever  intermitting,  the  fame  method  mav  be 
ufed  as  where  an  intermittent  is  the  original  difeafe. 

The  low  kind  of  fever  rarely  admits  of  bleeding, 
yet  does  not  abfolutely  forbid  it  ;  great  circumlpectioii 
is  here  neceffary,  for  fymptoms  winch  ufu;il!y  require 
this  evacuation  will  in  this  cafe  foon  give  way,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  difeafe;  however,  if  the  horfe  is 
young  and  ftrong,  if  his  vefil-ls  fcem  filled  with  a  rich 
blood,  two  or  three  pounds  may  be  taken  away  in  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and  may  be  repeated  as  the 
force  of  any  inflammatory  fymptoms  may  indicate. 

Whether  the  bleeding  is  ufed  or  not,  give  tjie  fol- 
lowing cordial  faline  mixture  : 

Take  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  ounces  ;  diflblve 
it  in  three  pints  of  water;  then  add  to  it  one  ounce 
of  Virginia  fnake-root,  finely  powdered,  and  three 
drachms  of  Englilh  faftron  ;  mix,  and  give  a  pint 
three  times  a  day,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  mgency  of  the 
fymptoms  may  require. 

If,  notwithstanding  this,  the  fever  increafes,  the  ap- 
petite grows  lefs;  if  the  urine  is  thin,  p.iie,  and  fre- 
quently ejected  ;  the  dung  changeable,  as  to  rnoifturc 
•and  drynefs;  if  his  gums  feem  red  and  fpongy  ;  if  the 
coat  Hares  ;  the  cafe  being  now  dangerous,  give  the 
following  balls  : 

i  Compound  Fever  Balls. 

Take  of  bark  finely  powdered,  one  ounce;  of  Vir- 
ginia fnake-root,  half  an  ounce;  carftphire,  one 
drachm  ;  honey  enough  to  imke  a  ball  ;  to  be  given 
with  each  dole  of  the  cordial  faline  mixture;  or  with 
the  following  camphorated  drink,  according  as  the 
fymptoms  may  require  the  one  or  the  other.  Or, 

For  horfes  of  fmall  value,  the  following  balls  mny 
be  lubftituted  for  the  above-named  : 

Take 
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Take   of  diapentc   and   mithrid.Uc,    each    half  an 
ounce  ;    camphire,  one  dr  .       iak.e  t'^cm  into  a 

ball,  to  be  gi^en  every  four  or  fix  hours,  with  a  hon.ful 
of  an  infuliou  oi  fiiakc-root,  rue,  and  uiakordiuin. 


Take  of  cimphire,  one  drachm  ;  difTolve  it  in  rec~H- 
,  one  ounce;  a^d  t  >   it^ruiu. 

:  half  a  pint  ( 

n.ixed  with  a  pin'  ruel,  or  oi  water  in  which 

a  i'l'.i  • 

If  the   hc-fe  is  coftivr,  laxative   clyders  fhculd  be 

i  ;  though  gentle  and  warm  p-ir^es  arc  rather  to 

be  preferred  ;  if  .1  omes  on,  let  it  continue,  if 

to  enfeeble  him,  add 

per.  urn,  to  his  drink  ; 

or,  if  net  '  more  powerful  remedies. 

;i  flair*  with  great 

difficulty,  and  hi*  fpirit*  arc  there'  y  much  deprrticd. 
I  <afc  prep  with  frclh-made  lime- 

water,  •.'.  as  much 


tSjt  is  exc 
not 


tion 
x  the 
begin 


Take  nitre,  oitc  oi.  -rpentine,  <lilTi>lvcd 

-  and  wh'tc  of  one  rgg,   half  an    ou 
tl.en  gradually  add  a  iiint  of  a  ftrong  decoction  of  marlh- 
maliow  leave  ;..titicy-toot*  ;  let  this  be   j. 

for  one  dofe,  and  repeat  it  every  four  or  Gz  hours  un- 
til she  urine  flows  frer 

In  ti>is  i!i  fafe,  drinking  is  abfolutely  nrcedjry  to 

dilute   the  blood,  and   therefore   if    the  horfe   rclufes 

warm  w  with    inch  as  has 

.:•.  y  the  c!  .  i  taken  off,  by  danding  ibu.e  time  in 

the  ftable.     .n 

the  warm  water  forced  on  hnrfes,  pails  their  domachs 
for  a  time,  and  confcqucntly   takes  away  their  appc- 
,  but  :i.U  water,  \vhich  l.as  only  tlood  in  the  dable, 
redot 

.irthod  fliould  not  prove  fufikioit,  but  the 

fevc :  -cafe,  the  fallowing  balls  fhould 

be  given  immediately,  as  the  danger  augment,  every 

"f  contraycrva-roof,  myrrh,  and   fnake- 

root,  pc'  .  one 

dra>  .     -..nd.iie,  or    Venice    treacle,    half   an 

•.  •;   make  the      •  •.  ith  honey,  w 

d    wafJied   down  with 
on  of  fnake-root,  fweet- 
.  and  acit'  half  a  pint  of 

..id    not    a-.:'.,   r    the    intention, 
x-  the  cafe)  add  to  each  a  dr. 

c  is  of  value,  the 


ened  wi 

vinegar. 

Ii  •  )-, 

o/    c.in. 


ay  be  given,  which  has 
i  :ucccis  :  take  of  camphire, 
:  in  an  ounce  of  nftified  fpirit  of 
.ly  into  a  pint  of  dillilled  vinegar, 
>  o  d'  fe$. 
ips  thcie  it  nut  a  more  powerful  and  effectual 


medicine  known  than  camphire,  in  all  thefe  kinds  of 
putrid  fevers,  being  adVive,  attenuating,  and  particu- 
larly calculated  to  promote  fccrctions  of  urine  and  per- 
fpirarion,  the  two  principal  outlets  bv  which  she  febrile 
matters  arc  difcharj^ccl  ;  ami  i:  vould  he  fortunate  for. 
thc  poor  bealt,  and  advantageous  to  the  farrier,  if  ic 
were  oftencr  given  than  at  prcft 

It  is  neccflary  to  beobferved,  that  if  the  horfe  fli  >uld 
prove  cuitive,  clyllers,  or  an  openiiig  drink,  will  be  ne- 
..ou!d  he  purge,  can-  mull  be  taken  not  to 
fupprcU  it,  if  moderate  ;  but  if  it  continues  iong  ciK' 

•.der  the  horfe  feeble,  add  diafcordium  to  his  drink 
infiead  of  mjthridate. 

Another  neceflary  obfervation   is,  to  let  hi 
plentifully,    as    that    will   greatly    tend   to    promote 
the    operation    of   the    above    medicines,    an<<     con- 

:it!y  render   them  more  cd'eclual   in   curing    the 

A  particular  regard  fhould  alfo  be  had  to  his  flalirg, 
which-muftb  :  l>y  proper  allringei.t-.,  and  giv- 

ing him  Ian.- water,  it  it  fliculd  flow  in  too  gteat  quan- 
tities :  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  happens  ti..::  he  is 
too  rcmifi  that  way,  and  Hales  too  little,  fo  tion 

a  fu.  fwelling  of  his  bod)  .,  the  foil 

ing  drii.k  lliould  be  given  :  T..ke  ot  •  -  ni- 

tre, one  ounce  ',  of  junipcr-brii.    .  >-niic-:urpen- 

tine,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  make  the  whole  into  a  ball 
with  >  d  of  amber. 

Two  or  ti.ree  of  thcfe  balls  may  be  given  at  proper  in- 
ils,  and  walhed  down  with  a  I|MV.  lion  of  mjilh- 
maJlowt,  fweecencd  with  iiooey. 

Thefc  .re  the  bed  methods  of  managng  rcvers,  and 
will  generally  prove  fuccrfsful  i  but  fonieiimes  art  will 
tail,  and  the  II  dilchatge  a  gucriih  or  rcddifh 

t  Itom  hi-  ,  jnd  fnecze  very  frequently;  he 

will  continue  to  lofe  his  flefli,  become  hide-bound,  re- 
fule  h: ,  me,t,  Iw  dl  about  the  joints,  and  his  eyes  ap- 
pear as  it  fixe.!  and  dead,  and  a  purging  enfuc,  in  w  hich 
he  will  t'.ilchargc  a  fetid  dark-coloured  matter;  \\hcii 
thefe  f)inptoms  appear,  his  cafe  may  he  .1  as 

dcfperate,  and  all  attempts  to  favc  him  will  be  iu 
vain. 

liut,  on  the  contrary,  when  his  ikin  feels  kindly,  his 
ears  and  feet  continue  of  a  moderate  warmth,  his  eyes 
look  brifk  and  lively,  his  nofe  continues  clear  and 
his  appetite  mends,  he  laysdi  v  n  with  cafe,  anddungi 
and  dales  regularly,  you  may  conclude  that  the  dun- 
.•  •-.!•,  and  nothing  wanting  but  care  to  complete 
the  CjiiC« 

ou  mud  be  very  attentive  to  his  feeding,  and 
not  fufler  him  to  eat  too  much:  his  diet  ihould  te 
light  i  a  final!  quantity  only  given  him  at  one  time,  and 
increafed  by  degrees,  as  he  gathers  ftien^ih  ;  for  hotfeu 
have  often  catched  great  luMcits,  and  r<  Upled  into 
their  former  »!ifcafe  merely  through  o»er-leeding. 

Sometimes  the  fever  will  be  brought  to  intern 
leave  the  creature  for  a  time.  If  this  fhould  happen, 
be  very  careful  as  foon  as  you  find  the  fit  is  over,  to  give 
him  an  ounce  of  Jefuit's  bark,  and  repeat  it  every  fix 
hour*,  till  the  creature  has  taken  five  or  fix  ounces:  if 
any  eruptions  or  fwellinga,  they  (hc-uld  be  encouraged, 
as  they  arc  good  fymptoms,  and  denote  a  termination 
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of  the  diilemper,  and  that  no  more  medicir.es  are  ne- 
oefTaryi 

In  the  years  1732  and  1733,  a  terrible  epiilemic 
fever  raged  among  the  liorfes,  and  it  was  then  found 
by  experience,  that  the  fimpled  method  was  attended 
with  the  beft  fucccfs ;  and  that  thofe  who  treated  the 
diftemper  in  the  following  manner  were  rarely  difap- 
pointed. 

The  firft  operation  was  to  bleed  largely,  to  the 
quantity  of  three  quarts,  if  the  horfe  was  ftrong  and 
fu'l  of  fleih  ;  and  if  his  lungs  were  not  relieved  by  it, 
but  continued  fluffed  and  loaded,  the  bleeding  was 
repeated,  and  a  rowel  put  in  the  chelt  or  belly. 

Thefe  previous  operations  being  performed,  rake 
care  to  dilute  the  blood,  by  giving  the  creature  plenty 
of  water,  or  white  drink :  and  let  his  meat  be  warm  bran 
mafhes,  and  his  hay  fprinkled.  If  the  fever  fhould  in- 
fre::fe,  which  may  he  known  by  the  fymptoms  above 
defcribed,  give  him  an  ounce  of  nitre  thrice  a  day  in  his 
\vater,  or  made  up  into  a  ball  with  honey.  Let  his  body 
be  kept  cool  and  open,  with  the  opening  drink,  given 
twice  or  thrice  a  week :  or  an  ounce  of  fait  of  tartar 
may  be  given  every  day,  difiblved  in  his  water,  obferv- 
ing  to  omit  the  nitre.  After  a  week's  treatment  in  this 
manner,  the  cordial  ball  may  be  given  once  or  twice  a- 
day,  and  waflied  down  with  an  mfufion  of  liquorice 
root  fweetened  with  honey ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
when  the  phlegm  is  tough,  or  cough  dry  and  hufky,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  linfeed,  or  falad  oil,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  oxymel  of  fquills. 

Care  fhould  be  taken  on  thefe  occafions  to  keep  the 
head  and  throat  warmer  than  common,  as  the  kernels 
about  the  latter  are  generally  fwelled,  to  promote  a  free 
perfpiration,  and  increafe  the  running  at  the  nofe, 
which  has  the  fame  effect  in  a  horfe  as  fpitting  in  the 
human  fpecies.  But  never  attempt  to  fyringe  the  nofe, 
as  fomc  too  often  do,  to  promote  the  difcha'rge  ;  for  it 
has  quite  a  contrary  effect,  and  will  leffen  the  quantity 
of  matter,  which  fhould  be  increafed  as  much  as  pofii- 
ble.  The  checking  of  this  matter  not  only  increafes 
the  fever,  but  alfo  occafions  bad  fweilings  in  the  parts 
and  glands  in  and  near  the  head.  And  let  me  once 
for  all  remind  the  pra&itioner,  that  all  fuch  discharges 
are  critical,  and  thrown  off  by  nature  to  free  herfelf 
from  the  load  that  oppreffes  her,  and  confequently 
fhoulil  by  all  means  be  promoted. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  treating  on  fevers  in  horfes,  fays, 
*  Fever  is  almod  invariably  combined  with  catarrh  ; 
and  fuch  is  the  analogy  between  them  in  their  caufes, 
effects,  and  cure,  that  they  might  not  very  improperly 
be  etteemed  fynonymous,  with  the  diftinclion  of  hot 
and  cold  catarrh.  In  a  retropullion  of  that  fine  fluid 
or  exhalation,  the  perfpirable  matter,  which  even  thofe 
who  have  corrected  San£lorius,  make  fo  confiderable 
in  quantity ;  if  the  load  be  thrown  upon  the  pituitary 
membrane,  and  be  evacuated  by  the  ufual  catarrhal 
difcharge,  the  difeafe  is  called  a  cold ;  but  if  the  ob- 
rlruifled  matter  remain  fixed  upon  any  bowel,  it  may 
afTume  the  denomination  and  guife  of  fever,  or  perhaps 
of  fome  other  difeafe. ' 

The  following  extract  on  the  theory  of  fever  is  from 
Dr.  Darwin. — «'  Simple  fevers  are  of  two  kinds  ;  firft, 


thcfetrit  iiritativa,  or  fever  with  ftrong  pulfe  ;  which 
confifts  of  a  previous  torpor  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and 
capillaries,  and  a  fucceeding  orgafm  of  thofe  veffels. 
Secondly,  the  felris  inirritativa,  or  fever  with  weak 
pulfe,  which  confiils  of  a  previous  torpor  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  capillaries  ;  and  of  a  fucceeding  orgafm  of 
the  capillaries,  the  torpor  of  the  heart  and  arteries  con- 
tinuing. But  as  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  occurs,  both 
in  the  date  of  torpor  and  in  that  of  orgafm  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  this  conllitutes  a  criterion  to  diftinguifh 
fever  from  other  difeafes,  which  are  owing  to  the 
torpor  of  fome  parts  of  the  fyflem,  as  pareGs  and 
hemicrania. 

"  Compound  Fever.  When  other  parts  of  the  fyflem 
fympathize  with  this  torpor  and  orgafm  of  the  cutaneous 
capillaries,  and  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  fever  fit 
becomes  more  complicated  and  dangerous  ;  and  this  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  confequence  of  fuch  af- 
fected parts." 

The  fymptoms  of  fever  in  horfes,  analogous  to  thofe 
in  our  own  fpecies,  are  either  mild,  intermittent,  in- 
flammatory, or  heclic  and  malignant;  and  there  is  an 
equal  analogy  in  the  clafs  of  medicines  indicated,  and 
the  method  of  cure.  Horfes,  from  the  nature  of  their 
fervices,  and  the  feverities  they  undergo,  muft  necef- 
farily  be  much  expofed  to  febrile  diforders,  fome  of 
the  mod  common  caufes  of  which  are,  excefs  of  ex- 
ertion, particularly  in  the  hot  feafon  ;  plethora,  or 
fuperabundance  of  blood,  from  high  feeding  and  little 
exercife  ;  in  general,  any  obdrufted  humour  thrown 
upon  the  circulation ;  the  infpiration  of  malignant 
air. 

We  refer  thofe  who  defire  much  practical  informa- 
tion upon  this  difenfe  in  horfes  to  Gibfon,  who,  if  he 
has  not  treated  it  with  fcientific  and  logical  precifion, 
has  done  that  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  ufe  :  he  has 
defcribed  the  various  fymptoms  from  his  own  obferva- 
tion,  and  given  a  very  rational  method  of  curt  from  his 
own  practice  :  from  him  chiefly  have  all  our  minor 
authors  derived  their  pathology  and  prefcriptions  in  the 
different  fpecies  of  fever,  which  they  have  hafhed  and 
ferved  up  again,  in  that  which  eachfuppnfed  to  be  the 
mod  plaufible  form.  Bracken  is  lame  and  imperfect 
on  fever,  obvioufly  from  hade  and  inattention  ;  but  his 
loofe  remarks  deferve  to  be  read  over. 

Bartlet  is  the  mere  echo  of  Gibfon  ;  but  that  in- 
defatigable diligence,  which  is  Bartlet's  honourable 
characteriftic,  is  ever  at  work  to  pick  and  cull  from  all 
quarters,  whatever  he  judges  may  be  ufeful  to  his  rea- 
ders— in  his  Pharmacopoeia  Hippiatrica.  Ofmer,  muft 
be  confulted  in  Epidemics;  and  the  veterinary  practi- 
tioner, even  if  experienced,  will  not  regret  the  fmall 
labour  of  having  perufed  Dr.  Layard. 

In  the  fevers  of  horfes  which  feldom  retreat  by  cri- 
tical fweats,  no  additional  clothing  Oiould  be  ufed  in  the 
dable,  nor  the  head  covered,  unlefs  for  the  particular 
purpofe  of  encouraging  a  critical  difcharge  from  the 
nodrils.  The  dable  mould  not  be  kept  in  a  difling 
heat,  and  the  horfe  ought  to  be  walked  out  daily,  if  cir- 
curndances  will  permit;  but  abroad,  he  ought  to  wear 
his  hood.  Gibfon  allowed  cold  water  in  fevers,  and 
almoft  all  other  authors  have  implicitly  followed  him  ; 

but 
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but  fiKh  pracTce  rr.ay  !v  attended  with  extreme,  pro- 
bably inftant  danger.  !ood  warn,  cr  white 
water,  that  is,"fuch  as  has  had  a  >nt  or  oatmeal 
boiled  in  it,  mull  furtly  be  preferable;  but  if  cold 
r  mull  needs  be  allowed,  let  it  be  prcvioofly 
boii 

Thofc  hot  aromatic  drenches  of  th-  common  fa- 
wit;,  -hey  t'.o  fo  much  mifchicf  in  hire 
been  cenfured  :  another  caution  i»  n 
common   groundlels   apprehenfion    of  ho  fe 
tliemfelves,  by  their  abftinence  during  (icknefs  ;  t1 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  grooms,  OUT  good  old  nurfes, 
who,  when  we  arc  debilitated,  •*  cr.im  us  till  our  gun 
ache,"  with  that  dele                                           nbftance, 
?s-foct  jelly,  con                                   I  (hare  of  the 
merit.      !                                                         -neralthcap- 
pcn                 'o  be  the  only  director  in  thi'  cafe  ;  and. 
tint  nothing  can  he  more  |>repoit«TOUs  thin  to  force 
folul  aliment  upon  a   itomach  moft  probably  already 
overladen  with  morbid  matter,  which  mixii'p  with  the 
new  accefiion,  will  either  remain   an  inert  i 
flercoraceou*  maf«,or                •  >ugh  the  common 
cefs  of  digeftion,  fend  art  impure  and  vitiated  chyle  into 
the  bloc..:                 cw  force  and  virulence  to  the  dif.-afe. 
irfe  hare                                ible  time,   and 
.tion  appear  of  returning  appetite,  his  (Irength 
elk  fupported  by  nutritious  clyflcrs,  which  m?.y 
be  exhibited  (everal  times  in  the  dnr.     Locks  of  the 
befl    md  fwccteft  hay  fhould  be  offered  him,  as  the 
well  obfervcs,  bv  h  md,  a  method  by 
orfcs  will  be  tempted  to  feed,  particularly 
if  ihc  foo.l  be  tendered  by  a  favourite.     At  any  rate, 
highly  improper  in  fevers  unlcfr  in  very 
fmall  quantities,  and  ground,  as  an   addition  to  the 
h.and  even  that  is  moft  befitting  the  decline  of  the 
jic  or  convalefcent  fljte:  the  common  diet  mufl  be 
,  fc.il<!cd  brnn,  pollard,  or  warm  frefh  grains. 

re-cltablifhmcnt  of  health,  after  any  acute 
it  will  be  fount!  of  material  confequcnce  to 
guard  againfl  the  •  urn  of  appetite  in  the 

fmrfe  ;  the  inordinate  indulgence  of  which  may  induce 
furfeit,  indi.'ellion,  and  the  difagreeable  concomitants 
of  an  acccliion  of  crnde  and  unconcocted  humours. 
Bring  him  gradually  to  his  accuftomed  rations  of  folid 
meat.  To  counteract  the  ill  effcels  of  any  morb 

,n  the  co  ,  a  dofeor  twoof  purging  phyfic, 

or  a  fhort  alterative  courfe  may  be  expedient ;  the  choice 

it  be  left,  in  all  cafes,    to  the  judgment  of 

?cr,  who  it  referred  to  the  Chapter  on 

•  eg.  On  the  contrary,  (hould  the  patient  be  left 

•  in  a  weak  and  impoverifhed  (late,   the 

hi*  blood  broken,   Ins  pulfe  languid,   and  his 

ap?  ',  fliowing  in  his  whole  appc.irance  what 

.rricrs  called  '«  leannefs  .urfe 

mu  to  a  light  and  nourifhing  diet,  with   the 

<-e  of  a  cordial  l>all.      In  this  cafe,  boiled 

mea;  has  very  fuddcn  happy  eiK       .  v,  or 

.r  corn.      I  urnips  and  oatmeal  boiled,  forrr  of  the 

infuicd  in   the  drink.     B.  and 

BOUtoc*.     Uakcd  potatoes.      Raw  rv  :ern. 

Mill  rhubarb  purge.   Moderate  walking  exerdfc  on  dry 

ground  i  (or  frequently  rclapfe,  and  very  dif.i-rccable 


e?Tecl«,  enfue  on  the  expofurc  of  the  feet  and  legs  t» 

i-  of  recent  recovery  from  fever. 

The  common  fymptoms  of  fever  in  the  horfe  are  cx- 

triordinary  heat   and   drynefs  of  the  (kin,  jaws    and 

tonpue,  rtronj  breath,  pulfe  quicker  than  natural,  or 

intermittent,  inflamed  eyes,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  and 

impeded  refyiration,  ears  and  the  lower  extremities  hot, 

reftleiTnefs  »nd  fickle  appetite,  either  to  meat  or  drink, 

.  ulity  of  drink,  frequent   calling   out  of 

'-balls,  and  difficulty  of  Haling,  high  coloured  tur- 
bid urine.  Thefc  figns  at  their  commencement  may  in- 
dicate nothing  more  than  mil.',  fimple  fever,  but  if  ; 
lefted  in  the  common  way,  from  want  of  obicrvation, 
of  necefliiy,  the  difeafe  either  becomes 
inflammatory  and  of  inllant  danger,  or  degenerates  into 
that  fpecie*  of  fever  which  ufu:ii!y  terminates  in  yellows 
or  jaundicev 

,%  pie  fever,  taken  in  time,  ordinarily  fubmits,  in 

three  days,  to  a  courfe  of  medicine  and  treatment  nearly 

fimilar  to  that  recommended  in  a  flight  cafe  of  warm 

••il  agreeable  to  discretion  as  to  quantity, 

•;ive  a  drink  of  nitre,  cream  of  tartar  and  honey,  from 

'.o  two  ounces  of  the  twoforirter,  each  a  like  quan- 
tity, in  three  pints  of  a  warm  deco&ion,  or  infufion  of 
any,  or  as  many  of  the  febrifugal  herbs  as  can  be  readily 
obtained,  twice  •  d.iy;  plying  the  horfe  in  the  interim 
with  as  much  of  fuch  infulion  as  he  will  take  in  his 
water,  or  if  neccflary,  drenching  him  with  it.  The 
chief  of  thefe  herbs  are,  fcordium,  or  water  germander, 
pennyroyal,  balm,  fage,  fweet  fennel,  chamon  ile,  agri- 
mopy,  pellitory,  forrel,  mallows,  and  dandelion,  the 
whole  plant  with  the  roots  ;  which  lad  (lands  recom- 
mended by  Boyle  as  a  febrifuge.  The  efficacy  of  thefe 
herbs,  in  this  cafe,  is  by  no  means  equivocal  or  con- 
temptible; but  if  none  can  be  conveniently  obtained, 
give  the  medicine  in  gruel 

If  inflammatory  fymptoms  fupenrene,  with  violent 
pulfation,  and  throbbing  in  the  arteries,  fo  as  even  to  be 
vifible,  bleed  according  to  the  directions  in  the  article 
on  Bleeding,  and  continue  the  ufe  of  the  lancet  at  in- 
terval--, whilft  the  inflammation  continues.  Give  the 
above  medici.ie  in  an  incrcafcd  dofc.  Suppofe,  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  nitre,  and  half  an  ounce  cremor 
tartar,  to  two  ounce*  and  half  nitre,  and  one  ounce 
cremor  Urt.u  -,  according  to  the  fi/e  and  flrength  of 
the  horfe,  every  four  hours.  Back-rake,  and  give  firft 
a  common  clylter;  if  the  coftivenefs  continue,  v 
difficulty  of  Haling,  give  a  purgative  and  diuretic 


The  following  neutral  mixture,  from  Baitlct,  may 
alfo  be  made  trial  of,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  pint 
each  time.  Kuiiia  penrl  alhcs  one  ounce  ;  diftillcd 
/ar,  one  pint  ;  fpring  water,  two  pints  ;  honey, 
f>ur  ounces.  Or,  at  one  period  each  day,  fubflirute  for 
the  nitre  drink,  the  following:  Infufionor  dec.>clion  of 
rue  and  chamomilc,  rather  ilrong,  three  pints:  antirao- 
nial  wine,  one  ounce  ;  camphor  and  carter,  each  one 
dr.ichm  ;  contraycrva  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
\V  ,fri  the  horfe's  mouth  and  throat  with  white  water. 
It  i*  with  horfes  which  arc  high  fed,  and  have  been 
neglected  as  to  exercife  and  evacuations,  and  in  confc- 
quencc  full  of  rich  and  fpirituous  blood,  that  the  difeal> 

Y  attain; 
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attains  this  aident  and  inflammatory  (late  ;  beim;  ncg- 
ledled,  it  rermiivjtes  fatally  in  a  very  (hort  pe'iod ;  but 
arly  application  of  the  method  jufl  recommended, 
feldom  fails  of  fuccefs,  becaufe  patients  fubjetl  to  this 
exalted  i'pi-acs  ot  fever  are  generally  found  in  body, 
and  iiave  good  (lamina. 

vft-1  notices  a  fever,  which  he  calls  a  Fa'jiitii- 
tiin  cf  the  Heart ;  the  diagnoitics,  violent  heaving  of 
the  flanks,  and  laborious  rcfpiiation.  He  advifes  one 
remedy,  which  no  man  in  his  wits  will  adopt;  namely, 
to  let  the.  horfe  blood  in  the  neck-vein,  and  then  keep 
him  an  hour  {landing  up  to  the  neck  in  water.  It  is 
fi'metimes  the  forerunner  of  a  broken  wind,  or  in  a 
broken-winded  horfe,  the  fign  of  exacerbation  of  the 
difeafe,  and  approach  to  its  word  dage.  Bleedings. 
Neutral  falts,  with  infufions  of  the  herbs  as  before. 
Tar  water. 

There  is  a  low,  inirritative  fever,  attended  with 
great  debility,  with  which  horfes  are  often  feized  very 
fuddenly. 

Fever  may  arife  from  eating  unwholefome  food, 
or  the  condant  ufe  of  foul  water.  Mouldy  and  rot- 
ten hay  and  garbage,  mudy  corn  or  bran,  foft  bean?, 
or  too  many  even  of  the  bed  beans :  all  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  an  improper  and  feverifh  blood. 

Contagious  Fever  is  either  mild  or  peftilential,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  virulence  in  the  exhalation  infpired. 
In  the  firft  cafe,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  ani- 
mals affected  have  all  received  the  contagion  from  one 
common  fource,  the  air  ;  and  not  from  infection  one 
of  the  other,  the  contap/ious.  material  not  being  fuffi- 
ctently  drong  for  that  end.  In  peftilential  and  putrid 
fevers,  ulcers,  abfceffes,  or  buboes,  are  formed,  where 
frefh  matter  is  generated,  capable  of  reproducing  in- 
fctiion.  Dr.  Darwin  fuppofes,  "  that  the  matter  of  all 
contagidus  difeafes,  whether  with  or  without  fever,  is 
not  infectious,  till  it  has  acquired  fomething  from  the 
air,  which  by  oxygenating  the  fecreted  matter,  may 
probably  produce  a  new  acid."  Perhaps  all  it  acquires 
is,  emiflion  for  the  miafmata,  and  liberty  of  action, 
fince  the  moft  noxious  vapour  confined  is  perfectly  im- 
potent. 

In  Epidemic,  or  Malignant  Fever,  the  pulfe  is  feldom 
or  never  very  high,  as  perhaps  the  bare  impetus  of  the 
blood,  in  an  inflammatory  (late,  wculd  itfelf  refill  the 
tendency  to  putrefaction,  at  lead  for  a  time  The  dia- 
gnoliics  are,  flow  fever,  with  languor  andgreat  depref- 
iion,  irregularity  of  putle,  with  alternation  of  heat  and 
cold.  Ejesduli  and  moid,  with  moifture  and  foulncls 
in  the  mouth,  faint  appetite,  with  feeble  motion  of  the 
j  >ws,  accompanied  with  an  unpleafant  grating  of  the 
teeth.  Excrement  frequently  dropping  in  a  loole  and 
rotten  (late.  Staling  irregular,  fometimes  very  little 
.ind  with  difficulty  ;  ;',t  others,  the  urine  pours  down 
fuddeniy  in  large  quantities,  pale,  without  fediment. 
Watchful  nefs  and  continual  (landing  Sometimes  a 
difcharge  of  a  brownilh  difagreeable  colour  iflues  from 
the  notirils,  but  in  fm<ill  quantity. 

The  cure  ufu.illy  commences  with  bleeding,  but  it 
ought  to  be  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and  in  this  cafe 
doea  not  always  icquiie  repetition.  Should  the  hide  of 
liie  hoffe  feel  much  clung  together,  and  bound,  infvrt 
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a  rowel  or  two.  Clyfters  as  before,  according  to  the 
ncceflity,  that  the  body  may  be  kept  properly  open  : 
Alfo  give  the  following  ball  twice  a  day,  and  at  con- 
venient intervals,  a  few  pints  of  the  int'ufion  of  herbs, 
acidulated  with  cremor  tartar.  Diaphoretic  antimony, 
four  drachms  ;  camphor,  one  drachm  :  myrrh  and 
Virginian  fnake-root,  powdered,  each  twodnchms; 
make  the  ball  with  fyrup  of  f.ifFron.  I  i  cafe  m  hoarle- 
nefs,  raiding  in  the  throat,  or  cough,  more  blood  maj 
be  drawn.  Watch  the  difcharge  from  the  nodrils, 
which  may  be  critical,  and  encourage  it  with  warm 
clothing  upon  the  head  and  thro.it.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  diaphoretic  antimony  is  pretty  nearly  the 
fame  thing  with  Dr.  James's  famous  powdir,.  and  the 
above  l>L'll  and  treatment  rarely  fails,  even  in  cafes  of 
much  apparent  danger;  but  for  the  farther  fa'isfaclion 
of  the  reader,  I  will  infert  certain  oiher  forms  in  the 
fame  intent.  Diaphoretic  antimony  being  a  ufeful 
fever  powder  and  alterative  for  cattle,  I  have  given  the 
receipt  for  thofe  who  choofe  to  prepare  it  themftlve-, 
and  alfo  a  preparation  of  fimilar  intent,  much  reiom- 
mended  by  Ofmer;  the  efficacy  and  fuddengood  effect 
of  which  I  once  faw,  in  a  horfe  feized  with  a  kind  of 
influenza  fome  years  ago. 

Diaphoretic  Antimony,  Mix  powdered  anrmony  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  gradually  put  the 
mafs  into  a  crucible  jud  beginning  to  glow  ;  then,  the 
mixture  being  taken  from  the  fire,  let  it  be  purified  by 
vvaihing  with  water,  as  well  from  the  falts,  as  from 
the  groffer  parts  lefs  perfectly  calcined. 

Tournefort's  Fever  Pow.-er.  Hartfhorn  fhav'mgs 
half  a  pound,  boil  in  fpring  water  full  an  hour ;  then 
place  them  in,  a  difh  before  a  fire,  till  dry  enough  to 
powder.  Alix  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  anti- 
mony, both  in  powder;  put  the  mixture  in  an  un- 
glazed  earthen  pan  over  a  flow  fire,  and  keep  it  Ilirring 
with  an  iron  fpatula  to  prevent  its  caking  together  ; 
when  it  ceafes  to  fmoke,  the  procefs  is  finifhed,  and 
there  will  remain  an  afh-coloured  powder.  If  dtfired 
more  white,  calcine  awhile  in  a  red  hot  crucible.  Dofe 
from  one  to  two  drachms,  in  a  ball  with  honey  and 
liquotice  powder,  twice  a  day,  wafhed  down  with  a 
horn  or  two  of  deception  of  fcordium,  or  the  infuficyi 
of  herbs,  or  gru<  1,  as  before.  Nitre  in  about  double 
the  quantity  of  the  antimony,  may  be  deflagrated  in 
the  crucible  with  it  and  the  hartlhorn ;  and  if  to  the 
powder  there  be  added  calcined  mercury,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  fcruple  of  the  mercury  to  two  drachm?,  a, 
mod  potent  medicine  will  be  produced.  Keep  it  clofe 
dopped  up  in  a  glafs. 

Fever  Drink  from  Bartlet.  Contrayerva  and  fnake- 
root,  two  ounces  each  ;  liquorice-root,  diced,  one 
ounc,e ;  faffron,  two  drachms ;  infufe  in  two  quarts 
boiling  water,  clofe  covered,  two  hour* ;  drain  off, 
and  add.  half  a  pint  didilled  vinegar  ;  four  ounces  fpirit 
of  wine,  in  which  half  an  ounce  camphor  has  been 
diffolved,  and  two  ounces  Venice  treacle  ;  dcfe,  one 
pint,  every  four,  fix,  or  eight  hours.  In  cale  of 
cough  and  forenefs  of  the  bread,  give  frequently  three 
ounces  cold  drawn  linfeed  oil,  fame  quantity  honey  ; 
one  ounce  fait  or  cream  of  tartar  in  an  iufulion  of  rue 
and  chamomile. 

In 
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•  word  fpecies  of  putrid  or  fjlllentlal  ftvrr  In 

: — Dimnels,  with 

.ppearance  in  :  -.'id  a  dif- 

:  at  both  tlie  :.•  :.iuth 

of  a  bro  ur,  and  ;  1,  whleh 

dicks  to  the  notlrtU;  no  appetite,  particularly  to  drink; 
putrid  breath  ;  excelTive  debility,  10  as  to  dagger  v. 

nibling  ;  uneven    pulfe  ;  generally    low  ;    fk\-\ 
fomctimes  h 

tumours   to  be   fe!t  u  Ikin  in  various  parts  ; 

fwelled  !  .rrhce:i,  or  Icouring  of  <  trealive  mat- 

ter dark  in  colour,  of  the  difcharge  ot"  which  the  horfe 
feems  fcarce  feniible. 

«o    the    prognodic-,    putrefaction    fometimes 
proceeds  fo   rapidly,  <crlup$    to    a    previous 

depraved  date  of  the  humours,  that  medicine  feems 
to  make  no  fcnfiblc  en"eck,  and  death  happens  in  a 
day 

•.     This  diford^-r  firft  (how* 

by  ..  and  mouth;  the  feet 

.v  ho:  at  the  U»nc  fin»e,  and   they  ate    ineily  and 
redlefs.     The  afu  uirder  are  cohi 

wet  fecJing,  ami,  when  the  whole  flock  is  didempcrcd 
together,  as  i>  lometimes  the  cafe,  it  it  as  fatal  almolt 
as  the  rot.  — Cm  K. 

They  mud  be  removed  to  a  piece  of  high  dry 
.nd,  and  hav  ihelter.  Th.ife  th.u  a -e  lil  mud  be 
blooded;  af,  the  following  me- 

dicine : 

Diflblvc  half  an  ounce  of  mithriJatc    in  a   pint  of 
warm  ale  ;  divide  two  doles,  and  give  one  at 

night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  It"  two  dofes  do 
not  produce  a  good  effect,  add  ten  grains  of  powder  of 
contrayerva  to  each  dole  following,  and  in  general  two 
or  three  days  will  complete  the  i 

•  sscs :  the  following  is  confidcrr J  an 
excellent  rcrru- 

Get  two  ounces  of  the  juicc.of  parfley,  put  it  into  a 
glafs  of  v.  .c  or  beer,  .which  you  can  mod  con- 

veniently get,  difiblve  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  mithri- 
date  ,  keep  him  warm,  bleed,  and  feed  him  with  good 

A  fever  may  be  taken  in  the 

•    of  fummcr,  by  driving   or    hard   hbour,   or  by 
water  when  they  arc  exceeding  hot,  and 
fo  ciufe  a  (baking  on  them  at  fird,  and  afterwards  pro- 
duce a  fever.     They  will  be  very  heavy  in  the  htad, 
hav.  .    ,11  extreme  heat  in  their  bodies,  and 

••.d  of  a  f*v.it  upon  their  Sack*, 
mud  cut  lomr  -  them  fome  lettuce 

.   and  the  next  morning 
let  t^icrn  blood  in  •  ;  then  ^ive  them  the 

^1  wiih  gum-dra^am,  anil"< 

powder  of  dama(k-rofes,  and  put  it  into  a  quart  of 

ning  it  with  honey  ;  then   blend  all 

:   give  it  them  three  mornings  one  after 

milk  warm  :  keep  them  warm,  and  they  will 

-rfently. 

Cattle  may  alfo  get  the  fever  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
fun.  ,e  bead  be  low  in  flcfo)  by  drinking  cold 

water,  efpecially   in   a   morning,  they    will   begin   to 
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fhake  and  tremble  ;  and,  if  tney  catch  the  fever,  they 
will  tivr.-.Me,  have  heavy  eyes,  and  groan  and  froth  at 
the 

Firll  let  them  blood,  then  give  them  a  quart  of  ale, 
four  roots  of  plantane  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  beft 
London  tiv.u!c  ;  then  fprinkle  their  meat  with  water, 
and  they  will  rec< 

VI A N  IS,    1    r.      ,  ,  , 

The  dung  of  deer. 

FIG  IN  iIou-,83.  A  difeafe  that  takes  its  nann- 
from  a  wart  or  broad  piece  of  tiefh,  growing  upon  the 
frufh  towards  the  htvl,  rtitmlilin;.;  a  lij;  in  ihapc. 

It  proceeds  from  fome  hurt  received  in  the  foot,  that 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  cured :  or  by  a  dub  or 
nail,  bone,  t!:..rn,  or  done,  and  fomctimes  by  an  over- 
reach upon  the  heel  or  fiufli. 

The  belt  method  of  treating  them  all  is,  to  cut  them 
as  clean  awny  as  pofli'jlc  ;  and  it*  any  p.Tt  is  left  bc- 
,  which  was  not  eafy  to  come  at  with  the  k  .  , 
touch  it  with  a  caudic  ;  and  if  that  fails  to  deltroy  the 
fmall  remains, Tecuie  a  bit  of  i'ublim.ire  upon  it.  When 
the  root  is  fairly  cleared  away,  and  not  before,  wadi 
the  pzrt  !i  the  following: 

Take  of  galls,  alum,  and  white  vitriol,  in  powder, 
each  two  ounces;  boil  them  a  few  minutes  in  four  pints 
of  lime-water  ;  ~iul,  uhcn  cool  enough,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  into  a  Lottie,  for  ufe. 

If  any  ot  the  root  remains,  it  will  grow,  and  the 
cure  is  as  far  oil"  as  before  it  was  begun. 

It",  in  cutting  thcfc  excrefcences,  an  artery  (hould  be 
wounded,  or  a  profufc  bleeding  come  on,  a  dotfil  of 
lint  may  be  preiied  over  the  orifice  of  ((he  bleeding 
vefieU;  over  this  lay  other  plcdgits  of  tow,  fecure 
them  clofeiy,  and  in  fuch  a  quantity,  as  that  a  due 
prclTurc  on  the  part  may  be  made  by  the  bandage :  re- 
move the  drellmgs  in  two  or  three  days,  but  not 
wholly :  leave  the  doffil  of  lint  which  is  next  to  the 
wounded  veflels  to  diged  away ;  if  it  adheres  at  all 
_  cover  it  up  as  before  with  pledgets,  lecurcd  as  at  the 
.  to  prevent  a  frefli  blc<  '.t'ter  the  fird  te- 

movjl  of  the  drellings,  continue  to  examine  and  drcfs 
the  part  every  day. 

II'  '".RANTKY. 

1  1 1 .  A  N  !  )  K  RS.  a  difcaie.incidcnt  to  hawks,  of  which 
there  arc  fcvcral  forts ;  but  that  which  demands  our 
Created  attention,  is  t!ic  one  that  dicks  to  the  reins. 
y  are  worms  as  fmall  as  a  thread,  and  about  an 
inch  long,  which  lie  wrapt  up  in  a  thin  flcin,  or  net, 
near  tj^f  reins,  apart  from  cither  gut  or  gorge. 

T'ou  may  know  when  a  hawk  is  troubled  with  t!ic 
filanders  by  her  p  her  ruffling  her  train,  by 

her  draining  the  fid  or  perch  with  her  pounces,  and 
ladly,  by  croaking  in  the  mg'.t  when  the  li.anders 
prick  her. 

This  malady  mud  be  remedied  betimes,  before  thcfc 
worms  have  enlarged  thcmfclves,  from  their  proper 
dation  roving  elfcwherc,  to  the  ruin  and  definition  of 
the  hawk. 

They  mud  not  be  killed  as  other  worms  are,  for  fear 
of  impofthumcs  from  their  corruption,  bcinj;  incapable 
of  palling  away  with  the  hawk's  incwt,  but  only  dupcfy 

Y   2  them, 
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thtm,  that  they  may  be  ofFenftve  but  feldonr,  which  is 
to  be  done  as  follows  : 

Take  a  head  of  garlic,  peel  off  the  outermoft  rind, 
then  having  a  bodkin  heated  in  the  fire,  make  holes  in 
fome  clove?,  which  deep  in  oil  for  three  day?,  and  after 
this  give  her  one  of  the  c'oves  down  her  throat,  and 
for  forty  days  after  the  filanders  will  not  be  troublefome 
to  her. 

Therefore  it  will  be  the  prudence  of  the  falconer, 
when  feeing  the  hawk  poor  and  low,  to  give  her  once 
a  month  a  clove  of  this  garlic  by  way  of  prevention. 

Or,  boil  half  a  dozen  cloves  of  garlic  in  milk,  till 
they  are  tender,  then  take  them  out  and  dry  the  milk 
out  of  them,  and  afterwards  put  them  into  a  fpoonful 
of  the  bed  oil  of  olives  you  can  get,  and  when  fhe  bath 
cad  in  the  morning  give  thefe  to  the  hawk ;  feed  her 
in  two  hours  after,  and  let  that  be  warm  meat,  and 
not  much  of  it,  and  keep  her  warm  that  day  for  fear 
of  taking  cold  j  give  her  the  oil  with  the  garlic.  They 
muft  deep  all  night. 

FILLETS.  The  loins  of  a  horfe,  which  begin  at 
the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle  refts. 

FILLY.  A  term  among  horfe-dealers,  to  denote 
the  female  or  mare  colt. 

FILM  WHITE  UPON  THE  EYE  OF  A  HORSE,  may 
be  removed  by  lifting  up  the  eye  lid,  after  the  eye  has 
been  wafhed  with  wine,  and  ftroking  it  gently  with 
one's  thumb,  with  wheat  flour  :  alfo  common  fait,  or 
fait  of  lead,  beaten  fine  and  put  into  the  eye  is  proper 
to  confume  a  film ;  or  you  may  warn  the  horfe "s  eye 
with  your  fpittle  in  the  morning  fading,  having  firft 
put  a  little  fait  into  your  mouth :  but  there  is  nothing 
fo  effectual  as  fal-ammoniac  beaten  and  put  into  the 
eye,  and  repeated  every  day  till  the  film  is  gone. 

FIMASHING.  The  dunging  of  any  fort  of  wild 
beaft. 

FIRE.  To  give  the  fire  to  a  horfe,  is  to  apply  the 
firing  iron  red-hot  to  fome  preternatural  fwelling,  in 
order  to  difcufs  it;  which  is  oftentimes  done  by 
clapping  the  firing  iron  to  the  fkin  without  piercing 
through. 

We  give  fire  to  farcy  knots  by  running  a  pointed 
burning  iron  into  the  ulcer. 

We  likewife  give  fire  for  wrenches  of  the  patterns. 

FIRING  IRON  is  a  piece  of  copper  or  iron  about 
a  foot  long,  one  end  of  which  is  made  flat,  and  forged 
like  a  knife,  the  back  of  it  being  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  fore  edge  about  five  or  fix  times  thinner. 

When  the  farrier  has  made  his  firing  iron  red  hot  in 
the  forge,  he  applies  the  thinned  part  to  the  horfe's 
flcin,  and  fo  gives  the  fire  to  the  hams,  or  fuch  places 
as  (land  in  need  of  :t. 

FISH.  As  to  the  quality  of  breeding  them,  it  is 
frarce  to  be  found  out  by  any  certain  fymptom  ;.  for 
fome  very  prcaiifing  ponds-  do  not  always  prove  fer- 
viceable :  one  ot  fche  belt  indications  of  a  breeding 
pond  is,  when  there  is  good  quantity  of  rufh  and  graz- 
ing about  it,  with  gravelly  fhoals,  fuch  as  horfe-ponds 
ufually  have  ;  fo  that  when  a  water  takes  thus  to  breed- 
ing, with  a  few  milters  and  Ipawners,  two  or  three  of 
tatb,  a  whole  country  may  be  flocked  in  a  ftiort  time. 
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Eels  and  perch  are  of  very  good  ufe  to  keep  down  the- 
flock  of  fi(h  ;  for  they  prey  much  upon  the  f|' 
fry  of  bred  fifli,  and  will  probably  dedroy  the  fuj  r- 
fluity  of  them.  As  for  pike,  perch,  tench,  roach.  ,c. 
they  are  obferved  to  breed  in  almod  anV  water  ,  .•rul 
very  numeroufly  ;  only  eels  never  breed  in  Handing 
waters  that  are  without  fprings  ;  and  in  Juch  are  nei- 
ther found  nor  increafe,  bur  hv  putting  in  ;  yet  where 
fprings  are,  they  arc  nevrr  wanting,  though  not  put  in. 
And,  which  is  molt  ftrange  of  .til,  no  perfon  ever  law 
in  an  eel,  the  lead  token  of  p'..p:i;.j.?rion,  either  by  milt 
or  fpawn  ;  fo  that  whether  they  breed  at  all,  and  how 
they  are  produced,  are  qucdions  equally  myderiou*, 
and  never  as  yet  ref-'l/ect.  The  fecundity  oF  fifli  is 
wonderful,  a  pike  caught  in  the  Rhine,  weighing  only 
nine  pounds  had  148,000  ova  in  it  ;  and  Petit  mentions 
a  carp  with  upwards  of  348,000. 

For  the  method  of  feeding  fifh,  take  the  following 
remarks: — T.  In  a  dew,  thirty  or  forty  carps  may  be 
kept  up  from  October  to  March,  without  feeding;  and 
by  tithing  with  tramelsor  flews  in  March,  or  lpril,  you 
may  take  from  your  great  waters  to  recruit  the  dews ; 
but  you  mult  not  fail  to  feed  allfummer,  from  \iarcb. 
to  October  again,  as  conftamly  as  cooped  chickens  are 
fed,  and  it  will  turn  to  as  good  an  account. 

2.  The  care  of  feeding  is  bed  committed  to  a  butler 
or  gardener,  who  fliould  be  always  at   hand,  becaufe 
the  condant  and  regular  ferving  of  the  fifh,  conduces 
very  much  to  their  well  eating  and  thriving. 

3.  Any  fort  of  grain   boiltd  is  good  to  feed  with, 
efpecially  peafe,  and  malt  coarfe  ground  ;  the   grains 
after  brewing  while  frefti  and  fwect  are  very  proper  ; 
but  one  bufhel  of  malt  not  brewed  will  go  as  far  as  two 
of  grains  ;  chippings  of  brea-l,  and  fcraps  off  a  table, 
fteeped  in  tap  droppings  of  (irong  beer  or  ale,  are  ex- 
cellent food   for  carp  ;  of  thefe   the   quantity  of  two 
quarts  to  thirty  carp  every  day  is  fufficiet)>,  and  to  feed 
morning  and  evening,  is  better  than  once  a  day  only. 

4.  There  is  a  fort  of  food  for  fifli  that  may  be  c.i!  cd 
accidental,  and  is  no  lefs  improving  than  the  belt 

can  be  provided  ;  and  that  i?}  when  the  ponds  happen 
to  receive  the  walli   of  commons,  where  many   li; 
have  palture,  the  water  is  enriched  by  the  wiil 

feed  a  much  greater  number  of  carp  than  it  otl;er\vila 
would  do  ;  and  farther,  the  dung  that  falls  from  cairle 
(landing  in  the  water  in  hot  weather,  is  alfo  a  veiy 
great  nourifhment  to  fifh. 

5.  More  particularly,  the  mod  proper  food  to  r.iifc 
pike  to  an  extraordinary  fatnels,  is  eels,  and   without 
them  it  is  not  to  be  done  bw  in  a  longtime;  othcruife 
fmall  perches  are  the   bed   meut  you  can  give  them. 
Bream   put  into  a  pike-po:x!,  breed  exceedingly,  and 
are  fit  to  maintain  pikes,  that  wiil  take  cv.re  they  iiuill 
not  increafe  over  much  $  the  numerous  trv  of  nMches 
and  rends  which  come  from  the  greater  pools  into  the 
pikes'  quarters,  will  likewise  be  good  diet  for  the  i;. 

6.  Pike  in  all  dreams,  and  carp  in  hungry  (printing, 
waters,  being  fed  at  certain  times,  will  come  up  and 
take  their  meat  almod  from  your  hand  ;  and  it  is  a  di- 
verting   object,    to    fee    the  grtedinefs  and    ftriving 
that  will  be  among  them  for  the  good  bits,  with  the 

boldnefr 
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th»y  will  attain  to  by  conftant  and  reguhr 

.''•ic  mod  convenient  feeding  plnce  is  towsrds  the 
:th  of  the  pond,  at  the  oVprh  of  about  hulf  a  • 

i-cp  will  be  kept  clean  and  near, 

were  a  parlour  to  retire  to  and  reft  in  :  the  meat, 

thro  A  11  ioro  rhc  w^'cr,  without  other  trouble,  will  be 

(hall  be  loft  ;  yet 
,-e:iious  i'  :>g  them  : 

fcjiiarc-  board  let  down  with  the 
meat  upon   it  by  the  Jour  corners,  whercc  a  l: 

•ade   f.)it   to  the  end  of  a  flick  like  a  fcalc, 
y  be  readily  managed. 

8.   When  t:fn  are  fed   in  the  larper  p-ols  or  ponds, 

where  their  numbers  arc  alfo  gr  •  will  be  fome 

nee  as  we  I  as  pains  •,  but  as  Toon  as  they  are  taken 

n  how  they  arc  thriven,  yon  will  allow 

.•loved  ;  either  malt  bo:  Ih  grnins 

i  -  the  beft  food  irr  th'u  cafe.     Thus  carp  may  be  fed  am! 

raifed  li'  -,  and  tench   will   feed  as  well,  but 

.  are  not  for  a  Hew  in  fcciting  time. 

bcncfi;»  that  redound  from  the  keeping  of 
• 

.     LJy  improved, 

to  he  really  worth,  and  yield  moie  thu  way  than 
by  any  o'her  employment  whatfoc»cr:  for  fuppofc  it 
i  a  meadow  at  li.  pst  a-  re ;  fnur  acres  in  pond  will 
mum  you  every  year  a  thouftnd  fed  carp,  from 
katl  fizc  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inchc*  long ;  bcfides 
pike,  . -etch,  and  other  fry  ;  the  car  '  •  ;ble, 

and  will  bring  .  amount  - 

-I.  wlikh  i-  f>\.  cs   pe;  acre,  the  charge 
rrijgc  only  to  be  deducted. 

:i  a  great  water  is  defined  to  be  brought,  you 

take  the  •  >nk 

jrm  the  pan  of  the  pond.     No*  in 

cafe  y.  a  c»nvev  the  e..:  '  thence  to  fome  place 

let  : 

irge 
of  i'  ff. 

r  may  be  < 
•,   all    .it  one 

bulk,  it  : 

If  th  •      ••  waters  be  :n  any  wife  mooiifh, 

it  m.iy  !•>  .    yield  a  cci 

yearly 

pond  when  1  ,nd  the  i 

i.e.  •       .  .t  bottom,  th< 

very  confiderabK:. 

•ols,  they   will  de- 

••.uer,  which  conduces 

the 

cxren  al- 
•Ic  to  have  ponds 

\t  to  thi  KKtom   of  n  pond, 

take  care  to  Jry  your  great  waicr  r  at 

.  four  years,  and   that  at  the  end   of  January,  or 

Wtginning  of  March  which  ^if  the  year  do  not  rirote 
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very  unfiafonable)  will   be  time  enough.     After  Mi- 
following',  you   m  ly  put  in  a  great  ftock  of 
fi.h,  and  thin  them  in  fucceeding  years,    as  the  feed 
declines.     Sec  FOND  HEADS 

O'Fi/b  Pondt,  Stt-ws,  &f. 

A*  to  the  molt  fcL-r.tific  method  of  making   fifh- 

.   &c.  it  is  agreed  that  thofe  grounds  are 

ht  li,  which  arc  full  of  fpri;.ps  and  apt  to  be   m^oT'lh  : 

the  one  breeds  them  well,  and  the  other  prefervcs  them 

from  b«i- 

i  of  the  pond  is  alfo  to  be   cornered, 

and  the  nature  of  the  currents  that  fall  into  ir;  Ilke- 

wife  that  i-  b-    refrefhed   with  a  little  b  ook,  «  r   with 

rain-water  that  falls  from   the  adjacent  hilly  ground. 

thofe  pom!-.  «hich  rrceiv,.  the  ftale  and  dung 

•rfc-  br<jcd  the  l.ir>;eft  and  fatted  fifli 

In  makinj;  th-  pond,  cbfervc  that  the  head  be  at  the 

t  part  of  the  ground;  am!  t'ut  'he  tre   ch  of  the 

fiood-jjatc,  orfluice,  have  a  good  fwift  fall,  that  it  may 

not  be  long  in  emptying- 

If  the  pond  carry  fix  feet  of  water,  it   is  enough  ; 
but  it  mull  be  eight  feet  deep,  to  receive  the  frefhcs 

r.iin>,  that  Ihould  f.ll  into  it. 

It  wouM  alfo  be  I  cous  to  have  (hoals  on  the 

fides,   for  the  filbc^  to  fun  thcmfclve*  in,    and  lay  their 
fpawn  on;  befides  in  other  plnces,  cerUin  holes,  hol- 

,  ifl.inH-!,  ^c.  to  i" 

as   their   retiring  places.     L'onfider   farther,  whether 
•  I  be  a  breeder  :  if  fo,  never  expefl  any  large 
n   thence  ;  th.-  greatncfs  of  the   ijnmber  of 
Jfavm  -mg  the  p 

ror   large  carps  a  ft  ore  pond  is  ever  ncronnfrd  the 

beft  :    and,  to  make  a  breeding-pond  become  a  ftnre- 

P«"d,   fee  v  of  ca  p*  it  will  rontjin  ;   then 

put  in  all  milters,  or  all  fpawner*,  whereby  in  ;i  little 

time  you  may  r-  bi^th   larjr  .in.l  ex- 

:  :<•  lex,  tl  err  is  nn 

'em  ;  yet  the  ro.iches, 

,  will  muhyl  .     Re- 

fonte  g'e  -he 

.  or  wherein  you  may  pur, 

iiereof.     And  be  fure  to  have  ItewV,  and 

other  au   ili  iry  waters,  (j  as  you  rray  convey  anv  part 

of  the  ft"  ne  to  t  lie  other,  .in.;  1  .fe  ivt,.:  e  i:> 

'  >y  your  w  .iK-r,  •  v  \  •  u 
belt  tdv  • 
»nd  '  ."t  ween  the  hills,  as  near  a  fl.it 

^JMV  fo  .1  a  proper  current  f'T  the  «  - 

It"  there  be  any  difficulty  of  judging  of  i 

•ten  Min,  or  btcAing  up  'T 
you  will  pliinly  fr 
he  water  will  take  the  true 
• 

•   condit  'ie   place    muft   determine  tlic 

rf  the  gromul  to  be  covered  with  water.     For 

I  rmy   purpofe  in   all  fifrren  acres  in  \] 
ponds,  or  eight  acres  in  two,  aii<!  not  let's;   ami  tlicfc 
ponds  ftiould  be  placed  one  above  another,  fo  as  the 
point  of  the  lower  may  aimoU  rraoh  the  hend  or  I 
of  the  upper,  which  contrivance  is  no  !  iful 

than  advantageous. 
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The  head,  or  bank,  which,  by  (lopping  the  current, 
is  to  jaifcthe  water,  and  fo  make  3  pond,  mull  be  built 
v<  ith  the  clay  ami  earth  taken  out  of  the  pan,  or  holloxv, 
tlug  in  the  loweit  ground  above  the  ban£:  the  fhape  of 
the  pnn  to  be  l.alf  ;in  oval,  whereof  the  fl.it  (o  come  to 
the  b.mk,  and  the  longer  diameter  to  run  fquare 
from  it. 

For  two  large  pond-;  of  three  or  four  acres  apiece, 
it  U  advifc.ibk  to  have  tour  Hews,  each  two  rods  wide, 
and  throe  long.  The  fte\vs  are  nfually  in  gardens,  or 
near  the  hcufe,  to  be  more  handy  and  better  looked  to. 
1  'he  method  of  making  them,  is  to  carry  the  bottom 
in  a  continual  decline  from  one  end,  with  a  mouth  to 
favour  the  drawing  the  net. 

FISHING-FLIES,  are  both  natural  and  artificial; 
the  natural  are  almoll  innumerable,  of  which  I  fhall 
name  only  the  moll  principal,  viz.  the  dun  lly,  the 
(Sine  or  May  fly,  the  tawny-fly,  the  vine-fly,  the  fhell- 
fly,  the  cloudy  and  blackifh  fly,  the  (lap-fly,  alfo  cater- 
pillars, canker-flies,  bear  flies,  &c.  all  which  appear 
cither  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  fpring  proves 
f.;v\v;ird  or  backward  ;  and  thefe  flies  are  all  good  in 
their  feafon,  for  fuch  fiili  as  rife  at  the  fly. 

The  better  to  know  the  fly  the  fifli  covets  moft, 
when  you  come  to  the  river  fide  in  the  morning,  beat 
the  bufhes  with  your  rod,  and  take  up  as  many  various 
forts  as  you  can,  and  make  a  trial  of  them,  and  by 
that  means  you  will  find  which  fort  they  bite  moll 
eagerly  at;  though  they  will  fometimes  change  their 
fly,  but  this  i">  only  when  they  have  glutted  themfelves 
with  that  fort  they  like  belt. 

There  are  two  ways  of  (idling  with  thefe  natural 
flies,  vi/.  either  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  or  a  little 
underneath  it. 

If  you  angle  for  chevin,  roach,  or  dace,  move  not 
the  natural  fly  fwiftly  when  you  fee  the  filh  make  at  it, 
but  rather  let  it  glide  freely  towards  him  wiih  the 
ftream  ;  but  if  it  be  in  a  flill  and  (low  water,  draw  the 
ily  llowly  fide-ways  by  him,  and  this  will  caufe  him  to 
purfue  it  eagerly 

As  for  the  artificial  fly  it  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  bluf- 
tcring  weather,  when  the  waters  are  fo  dillutbed  by  the 
wind,  that  a  natural  fly  cannot  well  be  feen,  nor  reft 
upon  them. 

There  are  twelve  forts  of  dubs  or  artificial  flies,  of 
which  rhefe  that  follow  are  the  principal: — 
,    I.  For  March,  the  dun  fly;  made  of  dun-wool,  and 
the  feathers  of  a  partridge's  wing  ;  or  the  body  made 
of  black  wool  and  the  feathers  of  a  black  drake. 

2.  For  April,  the  (lone-fly,  the  body  made  of  black 
wool,  dyed  yellow  under  the  wings  and  tail. 

3-»For  the  beginning  of  May,  the  ruddy  ily;  made 
of  red  wool,  and  bound  about  with  black  filk,  wiih  the 
feathers  of  a  black  capon  hanging  dangling  on  his  fides, 
next  his  tail. 

4.  For  June,  the   grecnitli  fly;  the  body   made  of 
black  wool,  with  a  yellow  lill  on  either  fide,  the  wings 
taken 'off  the  wings  of  a  buzzard,  bound  with   black 
broken  hemp. 

5.  The  moorifh-fly,  the  body.made  of  dufkifli  wool, 
and  the  win^s  of  the  blackifh  mail  of  a  drake. 

6.  The  tawny-fly  good  till  the  middle  of  June  j  the 

y. 
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body  made  of  tawny  wool,  the  wings  made  contrary 
one  againft,  the  other,  of  the  whitifh  mail  of  a  white 
drake. 

7.  For  July,  the   wafp-fly;  the  body  made  of  black 
wool,  caft  about  with   yellow   (ilk,  and  the   wings  of 
drakes  feathers. 

8.  The  fteel-fly,  good  in   the   middle  of-July  ;  the 
body  made  with  greepjflb   wool,  call  about  with  the 
feathers   of  a  peacock's   tail,  and   the  wings  made  of 
thofe  of  the  buzzard. 

9.  For  Auguft,  the  drake-fly  ;  the  body  made  with 
black  wool  caft  about  with  black  filk,  his  wings  of  the 
mail  of  a   black  drake,  with   a  black   head.     For  t/:s. 
different  kinds  of  Fiji),  and  Directions  for  talitig  them, 
each  tinder  their  proper  Article;  as  fir  CARP-F  isijiNG_/rt- 
CARP.     And  for  FLY-FisHiNG_/t't  the  different  Moatat, 
April,   Auguft,  &c. 

Direflions  for  aitiflcial  Fly-FiJbing. 

1.  Fifh  in  a  river  that  has  been  fomewhat  diilurbed 
by  rain,  or  in  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  waters  are  moved 
by  a  gentle  breeze  ;    if  the  winds   be  gentle,  the  bed 
angling  will  be  in  fwift  dreams,  but  if  it  blows  fome- 
what ftrong,  but  not  fo  but  that  you  may  conveniently 
guard  your  tackle,  the  fifh  will  rife  in  pLun  deeps. 

2.  Always  angle  with  a  fmall  fly  and  clear  wings,  in 
clear  rivers;  but  ufe  larger  in  muddy  plac  -s. 

3.  Keep  at  as  good  diilance  from    the  waler-fide  as 
you  can,  and  fifh  down  the  lircan:  with  the  fun  at  your 
face,  and  touch  not  the  water  with  your  line. 

4.  When  the  water  becomes  brownilh  after  rain,  ufe 
an  orange-fly  ;  and  in  a  clear  day,  a  light-coloured  fly, 
and  a  dark  fly  for  dark  waters,  &c. 

5.  Have  feveral   of  the    fame   of  every   fort   of  fly, 
differing  in  colour,  to  fuit  the  colours  of  feveral  watets 
and  weathers. 

6.  Let  the  fly  fall  fird  into  the  water,  and  not  the 
line,  which  will  be  apt  to  fright  the  fifh. 

7.  Let  your  line   be  twice   the  length  of  your  rod, 
unlefs  the  river  be  encumbered  with  wood. 

8.  In  flow  rivers,  or   ftill   places,  caft  the  fly  over 
crofs  the  river,  and  let  it  fink  a  little  in  the  water,  and 
draw  it  gently  back  with  the  current. 

9.  Make  ufe  of  a  quick  eye  and   nimble  hand,  to 
flrike  prefently  with  the  riling  of  the  fifli,  left  he  fhould 
have  time  to  fpew  out  the  hook. 

Every  one  that  delights  in  fiy  fifhing,  ought  to  learn 
the  way  of  making  two  forts  of  attificial  flies,  the 
palmer,  ribbed  witli  filver  or  gold,  and  the  May-fly. 

In  making  of  the  palmer-fly,  you  mud  arm  your  line 
on  the  infide  of  the  hook,  and  cut  off  fo  much  of  a 
mallard's  feathers  to  make  the  wings. 

Then  lay  the  outcrmofl  part  of  the  feather  next  the 
hook,  and  the  point  of  the  feather  towards  the 
(hank  of  the  hook,  whip  it  three  or  four  times  about 
the  hook  with  the  fame  filk  you  armed  your  hook,  and 
make  the  fiik  fall. 

Take  the  hackle  of  the  neck  of  a  cock  or  capon, 
(but  a  plover's  top  is  bed}  and  take  off  one  fide  of  the 
feather,  and  then  take  the  hackle,  filk,  or  gold  or  filver 
thread,  and  make  all  thefe  fad  at  the  bent  of  the  hook, 
woiking  them  up  to  the  wings,  ihifting  your  fingers 

every 
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turn  and  making  a  (lop,  then  the  gold  will  fall 
•i.ike  fait. 

.c  the  hook  betwixt  your  finger  and 
thumb,  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  needle  or  pin  part 
the  T'.<-O,  then  with  the  arming  (Uk  having 

fattened  all  hitherto)  whip  it  about  as  it  falls  ncrofs 
Ixtweer  'ith  your  thumb  turn  t  :c 

point  <>f  t!ic  feather  towards  the  bent  of  the  hook,  then 
work  it  three  or  four  times  about  the  (hank,  and  fall.  11 
if,  and  view  the  proportion  for  other  fiies. 

If    you    make   the  grounds  of  hog'-  Tandy, 

black,  or   white,  or   bear's  wool,  or  of  a  red  bullock, 
:'<  thefe  grounds  on  a  waxed  liik,  and  aim  and  fet 
on  the  wings  as  before  directed. 

body  of  the  May-fly  mud  be  wrought  with  fome 
of  rhefe  grounds,  which  will  be  admirably  well,  when 
tibbcd  with  black  hair  or  lilk. 

rs  make  them  with  Candy  hog'*  wool,  rii  bed 
with  black  lilk,  and  winged  wi;h  a  mallard'*  feather, 

;  j  fancy. 

The  oA-fly  mud  be  made  with  orange  tawny,  or 
or  iii.r  coloured  crewel,  and  black  for  th:  body;  and 
the  brown  of  the  mallard's  feathers  for  the  wing*. 

v    there  r   fly.  the  body  of  which  is 

:  of  the  drain  uf  a  peacock'*  feather. 

:h  to  begin  to  angle  with  the  fly, 
but   if  'I  e  weather  .  prove  windy  or  ,  there  ate 

:al  forts  of  palmers  that  are  good  at  that  *inv.  :  the 
is  a  black  palmer,  ribbed  v. 

ck  palmer  with  an  orange  tawny  bo.  ,  a 

pair  red 

piln.tr.  ribb'  .nd  a  ted  hackle  mixed  with 

-ift   flies  a-e  for  cloudy  and 

dar  .:d  light,  and 

th^  red  !  ns. 

•'.  tl.eir  wings  ' 
!  er  two  or  four,  a- 

•au. licit  colours    th.it   can  he,  for   he  delights  in 
fuchj  a:  -,  which  mutt  be 

is  well  as  the  tail. 

You  arc  to  note  that  there  arc  twelve  kinds  of 
._•   with    upon    the    top  of 

of  ufing 
'.e  water, 
• 

the  dun-fly  in  .  ...rtl., 

::iade  of  dun-wool,  the  «  i:v  >  of  the  partridge's 
;oihcr  dun  fly,  the  bod*  of 
made  cf  the  black  dr 

and  c.f  the  feathers  unrier  }iii  tail.    The  third 

e    done-flv  in  April,  the    body  is  made  of   hl.uk 

wool  made  yellow  under  the  wings,  and  under  the  tail, 

fomade  .  of  the  drake.     I  he  fourth 

•He   ruddy  fly   in  the  beginning  of  May,  the  body 

made  of  red  wool  wrapt  about  with  black  lilk,  and  the 

he  drake,  with  the  feathers 

eling  on  his  ' 

•  to  the  r  the  yellow  or  grccnilh 

ody  made  of  yellow  wool, 

r  red  cock's  hackle  or  tail. 

.y  all".',  the  body  made 
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of  black  wool,  and  Upt  about  \vitn  the  herle  oT  a  pea- 
cock's tail ;  the  wings  .ire  made  of  the  wings  of  ;i  brown 
capon,  with  his  blu  :  feathers  in  his  head.  The  feventh 
is  trie  fad  yellow  fly  in  June,  the  body  is  made  of  black 
wool,  with  a  yellow  lilt  on  either  lids,  and  the  wings 
taken  off  the  wings  of  'a  buzzard,  bound  with  black 
braked  hemp.  The  eighth  is  Ihe  moorifh-fly,  made 
with  the  body  of  dufkith  wool,  and  ihc  wings  made 
of  the  blackiih  mail  of  the  drake.  The  ninth  is  the 
taw:  od  until  the  middle  of  June,  the  body 

i/ wool,  the  wings  male  contrary  one 
againlt  the  other,  made  of  the  whi  ith  mail  of  t!:-: 
wild  tlrake.  Th-:  tenth  is  the  wafp-fly  in  Ju'y,  the 
body  made  of  bl  ck  wool,  lapt  about  with  yellow  (ilk, 
the  wing*  made  of  the  feathers  of  the  drake  or  of  tie 
buzzard.  The  eleventh  is  the  (hell-fly,  good  in  Mid- 
July,  the  body  made  of  greeniih  wool,  lapt  about  with 
the  hcric  of  t  peacock's  tail,  ..nd  the  wings  made  of  the 
wings  uf  a  buzzard.  The  twelfth  is  the  dark  d: 
fly,  good  in  Augud,  the  b-.dy  made  with  black  wool, 
lapt  about  with  black  liik;  his  \v  ings  arc  made  with 
the  mail  of  zin  bng,  the  peacock's  feather,  and  grounds 
of  fuch  wool  and  crewel  as  will  m.  k  •  tin*  grai 
and  note,  that  ufually  the  fmallcit  fiies  are  the  bed  ; 
alfo,  that  the  li  -.lit  fly  dees  ufually  make  mod  fport  in 
_•  darkeft  aiul  le.nt  fly  in  a  bright  or 
:  lafliy,  that  you  arc  to  repair  upon  any  oc- 
•  your  magazine-  .  •;.!  make 

i  lighter  or  darker  according  to  your  fancy  or  the 

The  May  fly  may  b:  found  in  and  a'lOut  that  month,, 
near  to  the  r  vci   f'.lc,  efpccially  a^aind  rain  f  the  • 
fly  on  the  butc  or  body  of  an  o..k  »r  uii,   !>«;•. 
giiu:.  .        ;   it  is  a 

in  be  found,  and  (lands  ufually   with  hi., 
of  ||R-   tree  ;   the 

.  black-tty,  or  hawthorn-fl] .  i  on  any 

hawthorn  butii  after  the  leaves  ate  utF:   wi'h  : 
a  OKHC  line,  \  >-j  may  dape  ordop,  and  .klfo  with  a  g> 
hopper  behind  a  tree,  or  in  ,  II. li  making 

it  to  move  on  the  top  of  the  w..'  :t  were  alive, 

Jir,   you  will  >. 
:e  be  tre, 

noo    flics,  wJiich 
are    ; 

'it   t*o  inches  lj:  .  1- : 

made  according  to  fancy,  but  of  the  tnolt  g.ui.ly  leathers 
there  arc,  efpctially  the  pcaco<  liey  wil: 

at  any    thing   £Judy,  and,  where  ilicy  aic  ••.Icntv, 

-  arc  likcwife  two  moth*,  great   kit: 
twilight  in   a  f  rcnc  eicnin';,  and  the   humble-In- 
famous chub-killer  any  time   of  the    day.     They   ace 
dublied  in   the  following    manner:   the  brown   moHi, 
the  v,  -he  feather  of  a  brown  o»  I ;  duhlied  with 

i  a  datk  grizzle  cock's  hackle  for  tlu: 
.  and  a  red  head.     The  white  moth,  du'> 
vhite  ftrands  of  an  odrich's  feath.-r ;   wings  nl 
fea'.hcr  of  a  •  .  .-ou'i  win^  ;  a  white  luc^ic  £or 

the  legs,  and  a  black  head. 

l.umble-bec;  dubbed  with  hl.i.k  fpmiel**  fi  r. ; 
a  black  cock's  hackle  over  that ;    the  tag  of  the  t.i. 

be 
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be  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  anJ  the  wings  of  the  feather 
of  a  crow's  wing. 

Fades  for  fifuhig  are  varioufly  compounded,  nlmoft 
according  to  the  angler's  own  fancy ;  but  t litre  fhould 
always  be  a  liltle  cotton  wool,  (haved  lint,  or  fine 
ilax,  to  keep  the  parts  together,  that  it  may  not  fall  oir° 
the  hook.  White  bread  and  honey  will  make  a  pro- 
per pnfte  for  carp  and  tench:  fine  whits  bread  alone, 
with  a  little  water,  will  fervc  for  roach  and  dace ;  and 
mutton  fuet,  and  foft  new  cheefe,  for  a  barbel.  Strong 
cheefe,  with  a  little  butter,  and  coloured  yellow  with 
faffrou,  will  make  a  good  winter  pafte  for  a  cimb. 

I'o  make  the  Palmtr  and  May- Fly. 

In  the  firft  place,  lay  all  the  materials  by  the  fide  of 
•you,  as  follow  :  half  a  yard  of  fine  round  even  {ilk- 
worm  gut;  half  a  yard  of  red  filk,  well  waxed  with 
wax  of  the  fame  colour ;  a  hook ;  a  needle ;  fome 
ftrands  off  an  oRrich's  feather,  and  a  fine  red  hackle  -, 
then  take  the  hook,  and  hold  it  by  the  bent  between 
the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  your  left  hand,  and  with 
the  point  and  beard  of  the  hook  not  under  your  finger?, 
but  nearly  p;irallel  with  the  tops  of  them  ;  afterwards 
take  the  fiik  and  hold  it  likewife  about  the  middle  of  it 
with  your  hook,  one  part  lying  along  the  infide  of  it 
to  your  left  hand,  the  other  to  the  right;  then  take  that 
part  of  the  filk  which  lies  towards  your  right  hand,  and, 
holding  that  part  towards  your  left  tight  along  the 
inlide  of  the  hook,  whip  that  to  the  right  three  or  four 
times  round  the  {hank  of  the  hook  towards  the  right 
hand;  after  which  take  the  filk-worm  gut,  and  lay 
either  of  its  ends  along  the  infide  of  the  {hank  of  the 
hook,  till  it  come  near  the  bent  of  it ;  then  hold  the 
hook,  filk,  and  gut,  tight  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  your  left  hand,  and  afterwards  give  that  part 
of  the  filk  to  your  right  hand  three  or  four  times  more 
over  both  hook  and  gut  till  it  comes  near  the  end  of 
the  {hank,  and  make  a  loop  and  faften  it  tight;  then 
whip  it  neatly  again  over  both  filk  and  gut,  and  hook, 
till  it  comes  near  the  bent  of  the  hook,  after  which 
make  another  loop,  and  faften  it  again  ;  then,  if  the 
gut  {hould  reach  further  than  the  bent  of  the  hook,  cut 
it  off,  and  your  hook  will  be  whipped  on,  and  the  parts 
of  the  filk  hanp  from  the  bent  of  it. 

Having  proceeded  fo  far,  wax  the  longed  end  of  the 
filk  again,  and  take  three  or  four  ftrands  of  an  oftrich's 
feather;  and  holding  them  and  the  hook  as  in  the  firft 
pofition,  the  feathers  to  the  left  hand,  and  the  roots  of 
them  in  the  bent  of  the  hook,  with  the  filk  that  you 
waxed  laft,  whip  them  three  or  four  times  round ;  make 
a  loop,  and  faften  them  tight:  then  turning  the  ftrands 
to  the  right  hand,  and  twifting  them  and  the  filk  to- 
gether with  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  your  right 
hand,  wind  them  round  the  {hank  of  the  hook  till  you 
come  to  the  place  where  you  firft  fattened,  then  make 
a  loop,  and  faften  them  again ;  if  the  ftrands  {hould  not 
be  long  enough  to  wind  as.  far  as  is  neceflary  round  the 
{hank,  when  the  filk  gets  bare  you  muft  twift  others 
on  it.  Having  performed  this,  .take  your  fciflars,  and 
cut  i  he  body  of  the  palmer  into  an  oval  form,  that  is, 
fmall  at  the  bent  and  the  end  cf  the  flunk,  but  full 


i'i  the  centre ;  do  not  cut  too  much  of  the  dubbing  oil. 
Now  both  the  ends  of  the  filk  are  feparated,  one  at  the 
bent,  another  at  the  end  of  the  {bank,  wax  thefn  both 
again  ;  then  take  the  hackle,  hold  the  fmall  end  of  it 
I  ctwecn  the  fore- finger  and  thumb  of  your  left  \Y.\ 
aud  ftroke  the  fibres  of  it  with  thofe  of  your  right,  the 
contrary  way  from  which  they  are  formed;  hold  your 
hook  as  in  the  fir  it  pofitiotij  am!  place  the  point  of  the 
hackle  in  its  bent,  with  that  fide  which  grows  r.carttl 
the  cock  upwards;  and  then  whip  it  light  to  the  hook; 
but  in  fattening  it,  tie  as  few  fibres  in  as  you  can  pof- 
fibly  avoid:  the  hackle  being  faft,  take  it  by  the  great 
end,  and,  keeping  die  iide  nearcft  the  cock  to  the  left 
hand,  begin  with  your  right  hand  to  wind  it  up  the 
{hank  upon  the  duLbing;  flopping  every  fccond  turn, 
and  holding  what  you  have  wound  tiipt  with  your  leH 
fingers,  whiltt  w;th  the  needle  you  pick  cut  the  fibres 
you  will  unavoidably  take  in;  proceed  in  this  manner 
till  you  come  to  the  place  where  you  fii  ft  fattened,  and 
where  an  end  of  the  filk  is ;  then  clip  off  thofe  fibres 
of  the  hackle  which  you  held  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  ckfe  fo  the  Item;  and  hold  the  ftem  clofe  to 
the  hook;  afer  that  take  the  filk  in  your  right  hand, 
and  whip  the  iU-m  very  faft  to  the  hook;  then  make  a 
loop,  and  fatten  it  tight:  take  your  penknife,  and,  if 
that  part  of  the  ilem  next  the  flunk  of  the  hook  is  as 
long  as  that  of  the  hook  which  is  bare,  pare  it  fine, 
wax  your  filk,  and  bind  it  neatly  on  the  remaining 
bare  part  of  the  hook ;  then  faften  the  filk  tight,  and 
fpread  fome  fhoe-maker's  wax  very  lightly  on  your  laft 
binding ;  after  that  clip  off  the  ends  of  the  remaining 
filk,  both  at  the  fhank  and  bent  of  the  hook,  and  all 
fibres  that  ftart  or  ftand  ill-conditioned,  and  the  whole 
is  completed.  This  is  called  the  palmer-fly,  or  plain 
hackle,  and  may,  infteadof  theoitrich's  feather  above 
mentioned,  be  dubbed  with  black  fpaniel's  fur,  and  is  an 
excellent  killer.  There  are  three  more  palmers,  which 
are  all  to  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  have  laid 
down,  only  with  different  articles,  which  are  as  fol- 
low :  When  you  make  the  palmer-fly,  fuit  the  colour 
of  the  filk  to  the  hackle  you  dub  with ;  a  dun  hackle 
requires  yellow  filk  •,  a  black  hackle,  fky-blue  filk ;  a 
brown  or  red  hackle,  red  filk  ;  when  you  make  flies 
that  are  not  palmers,  dub  with  filk  that  refembles  the 
colour  moft  predominant  in  the  fly  ;  and,  in  making 
your  flies,  remember  to  mix  bear's  hair  and  hog's  down 
with  your  other  dubbing,  becaufe  they  repel  the  water; 
make  your  flies  always  in  hot  fan-fhiny  weather,  for 
your  waxed  filk  will  then  draw  kindly,  and  when  you 
take  the  dubbing  to  imitate  a  fly  always  wet  it,  and 
then  you  will  be  perfect  in  your  imitation  ;  for,  though 
the  dubbing  when  dry  may  fuit,  when  it  is  wet  it  may 
be  quite  another  colour.  Martern's  fur  is  the  belt 
yellow  you  can  ufe. 

Great  Palmer,  or  Hackle.  Dubbed  the  fame  as  the 
plain  hackle  with  the  ftrands  off  an  oftrich's  feather,  or 
a  black  fpaniel's  fur,  and  warped  with  red  peacock's 
hackle  untrimmed,  that  is,  leaving  the  whole  length 
of  the  hackle  ftaring  out  (for  fometimes  the  fibres  of  the 
hackle  are  to  be  fhortened  all  over,  fometimes  barbed 
only  a  litlle,  and  fometimes  clofe  underneath)  leaving 
the  whole  length  of  fibres  on  the  top  or  back  of  the 
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fly,  which   makes  it  fv»im  better,  and,  on  a  whirling 
roinul  warer,  tills  grca: 

i.    The  fame  tiubbing,  ribbeJ 
;oM  twill,  and  a  red  hackle  over  all. 

Made  with  a  black  body  alfo,  filver 
that,  and  a  rei!  hackle  over  all. 

is  to  be  obfervcd  in   making  the 
gold  -tiers,  is  this,  that,  when  you  whip 

..ic  to  the  bent  of  the  hook,  you: 

alfo  do  the  fame  to  the  pole!  tirll  wind 

either  of  them  on  tru-  dubbing,  obU  ;  they  lie 

fiat  on  it,  and  then  fallen  oft";  afterwards  proceed  with 

the  hackle  as  directed  :  or  you  n^  the  hackle  on 

.:rft,  and  rib  the  body  with  cither  of  the 

-rds. 

the  ftandard  hackles  in  fly-fifhin;;,  ntul  are 

taken  any  month  in  the  year  from  nine  to  eleven  in  the 

morning,  and  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 

upon  any  water  ;  though  you  mud  have  different  fizcs 

of  them,  and  dubbed  with  different  colours,  that 

may  always  be  able  to  fuit  either  a  cl<^ar  or  dark  Crater, 

or  a  brighter  cloudy  atmofphere;  obferving  tlutfmall 

: -coloured  flies  arc  for  clear  wav  -its,  and 

larger   for  dark    and   cloudy   ones.      The  angler 

.'d  always  Iry  the  palmer*  fird,  when  he  fifties  in 

a  river  that  he  is  unaccuftomed  to;  even  in  that  which 

he  conflantly  ufes,  without  he  knows  what  fly  is  on  the 

water,  and  they  mould  not  be  changed  till  he  does. 

.S  «, 

The  female  falmon  is  diflinguifhed  from  the  malebe- 

caufc  itsnofe  is  longer  and  more  hooked,  its  fcales  not  fo 

nl   its  body   fpeckled  over  with  d-irlc  brown 

fpots;  iisbcl  ..nd  itsflcfh  not  Co  red;  more  dry, 

and  lef->  delicious  to  the  tafte.     You  muft  fifh  for  him 

as  for  a  trout,  with  a  worm,  fly,  or  minnow ;  a  lob-worm 

i«an  excellent  ba  •  icourrd  in  mofs,  which 

•j   it   tough,  clear  iy.      \S'hcn    yu    have 

k  l.im,  he  will  plunge  and  bounce  in  the  water  very 

much  ;  therefore   it   i*  neceflary  to  have  a  ftrong  rod, 

e  fame  a-,  a  trolling  rod,  and  a  win<_!i  wirh 

•ng  line  on  i:  '«  long,   wiih  \vhkh  Ir 

and  proper  playing  him,  you  may  kill  (}<<•  larked 

He  hat  not  '.ence  like  a  trout,  but 

remotes  oftr  .il«ray«  angle  for  him  as 

near   the   fpring   head  as   polliblc,  in  the  decpeft  and 

parts  of  the  river,  near  the  ground.    Put  two 

-  tub-worms  on  at  a  time,  and  you  in  iiout 
it,  that  u,  with  :i  running  line.    Let  iirxt 

•  ur  hook  be  gimp,  and  your  hook  a  pr 
felmon  hook. 

The  TR' 
The  trout  is  a  fine  frcfh-wj:cr  fim,  fpcckled  wltli  red 

,   ami  fpawni:  icnths  ot 

mbt  r,wl  <.t her  fifties  ("pawn  in  tl- 

i  .  lifli, 

ilucd  vet  I'ut  the  .  •;  red  and  yel- 

thefe  the  female,  ilidin^uifhcd  by  a  lefi 

head  ami  deeper  body,  is  preferred  ;  by  the  largenefs  of 

T  backs  >ou  may   know  when  they  are  in   feafon, 

^h  may  fenre  as  a  ruk  for  all  oilier  fifties     All  the 

•ig  they  are  Tick,  l«an,  and  uawholefome,  atvJ 


frequently  loufy.    As  the  fpring  advances,  deferting  the 
il-iep  waters,  they  repair  to  the  gravelly  ground, 
;ift  which  they  continue  to  rub,   till  they  have  got 
rid  of  their  lice,  which  area  kind  of  worm,  with  Urge 
rom  that   time  they  delight   to  be   in    lli.irp 
dreams,  and  fuch  as  are  very  fwift ;  where  they  lie  in 
wait  for  minnows,  May-flies,  &c.     The  latter  part  of 
May  they  are  in  the  higheft  perfection.    He  is  ufually 
in,  minnow,  or  fly,  either  natural  or 
:  baits  for  him  arc   the  earth- 
worm, dung-worm,  and  the  maggot,  or  gentle,  but 
the  bed  are  the  lob-worm  and  brandling.     His  haunts 
in  purling-brooks,  running  very  fwit'tly  over  thalk- 
(lones,  gravel,  S;c.     He  is  oftener  taken  in  the  fide  of 
the  flre.im  than  in  it,  though  the  large  ones  are  ofi.:n 
-'eepcft  part  of  it.     He  delights  to  flulttr 
himfelf  L  .;:  (tones,  or  fnull  banks,  that  hang 

over  the  river,  and  which  the  ftream  runs  againll  and 
creates  a  foam  ;  alfo  in  the  eddies  between  two  (Ire.. 
his  hold    is  ufually  under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  in 
hollow  banks  in  the   deepell   parts  of  rivers.     \V 
you  angle  for  him  at  the  ground,  let  the  link  of  • 
line,  next  the  hook,  be  the  bed  (ilk-worm  gut  you  can 
provide;  and  have  a  nice  elaftic  rod  which  will  enable 
to   (hike   true,  mid   to  feel  him  when  he  bites. 
Angle  for  him  with  a  running  line,  and  begin  at  the. 
upper  part  of  the  ftream,  carrying  your  line  wir. 
upright  hand,  and  from   the  hook,  leading  your  line 
according  to  the  fwift ncfs  of  the  dream.     If  you  bait 
either  with  one  or  two  worms,  follow  the  manner  of 
baiting  with  them  which  I  have  laid  ihwii  i-.»  the  rules, 
and  you  will  run  on  the  ground  without  being  en- 
tangled . 

'rhere  is  a  rery  killing  method  likewifc  for  a  large 
trout:  make  a  pair  of  wings  of  the  feather  of  a  land- 
rail, ami  point  out  yonr  In  (,k  with  one  or  morccaddi 
the  hook  (hould  be  bridled,  that  is,  when  you  whip  on 
your  hook,  fatten  a  hog's  brittle  unJer  the  filk,  with 
the  end  (landing  out  about  a  draw's  breadth  at  the  head 
of  the  hook,  from  under  the  (i!k,  and  pointing  toward* 
the  line,  by  which  mc.ins  th£  head  of  the  caddicc 
be  kept  clofc  to  the  wings  ;  angle  with  a  rod  about  five 
yards  long,  and  a  line  about  three  ;  caft  the  wings  and 
caddice  up  the  dream,  \vhich  drives  rider  the 

water  toward,  ;hc  lower  part  of  the  hole  ;  then  draw  it 
up  the  dream  very  gently,  though  irregularly,  at  the 
fame  time  (haking  your  rod,  and  in  a  few  cads  you 
will  be  Cure  to  hook  him,  if  there  be  one  in  the  hole. 
You  m*f+nglc  the  fame  way  with  two  brandlings.  If 
you  ufc  two  caddiccs  with  the  wings,  run  your  hook  in 
at  the  head  am!  out  at  the  neck  of  the  firft,  and  quite 
through  the  other  from  head  to  tail. 

Th<;  minnow  is  the  mull  excellent  of  all  baits  for  the 
front:  when  yu  fil!i  lor  one,  choofc  the  whitcd, 
midd!c-(i.  -].e  bed,  and  you  muff 

place  the. n  on  the  hr>,  .1  a  manner,  that  b 

n  ag.iinll  the   dream   he  may  turn  round. 
bed  way  of  b;iiting  with  a  minnow  is  this:  put  your 
hook  in  at  his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gill,  drawing  it 
through  about  three  inches :  then  put  the  hook  a; 
into  his  mouth-,  31  :  r.rul  bc.m!  c  r-.e  01 

hwt  is  tail  about  with  a  fine 

Y« 
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white  thresd,  and  U  t  the  'nody  of  die  minnow  he  a  mi  oft 
flrait  on  tlu-  hook  ;  then  try  if  it  turns  well,  which  it 
cannot  do  tt  o  f.ill.  Angle  will.  il;c  point  of  your  rod 
drnvn  tlic  ft  re  a  in,  draw  the  minnow  up  the  dream  by 
little  and  little,  near  the  top  of  the  water.  When  the 
In-lit  Utt>  tli<-  bait  he  will  come  mo  ft  fiercely  at  it,  but 
be  careful  not  to  in, itch  it  away,  which  at  firft  you  may 
be  apt  to  Jo;  and  never  llrike  till  he  has  turned  with 
the  bait.  In  t:ii-  way  of  angling,  a  ringed  rod  is  to 
be  always  ufed,  with  a  winch  for  your  line,  which 
fhouKl  have  two  or  three  fwivelson  it ;  by  whicli  means 
the  minnow  will  fp'm  the  letter. 

The   GRAYLING. 

The  haunts  of  the  grayling  are  nearly  the  fame  as  the 
trout;  and  in  fifhjng  for  either  of  them,  you  may  catch 
both.  They  fpawn  the  beginning  ot  April,  when  they 
lie  ruofily  in  (harp  ft  reams;  in  December  he  is  in  his 
prime,  at  which  time  his  head  and  gills  are  blackifh, 
and  his  belly  claik  grey,  fiudded  with  black  fpots.  He 
bites  very  freely,  but  is  oiten  loft  when  (iruck,  his 
mouth  being  very  tend  r.  Angle  for  him  about 
mid-water,  he  being  much  more  apt  to  rife  than 
defcendj  and  when  you  angle  for  him, alone  and  not 
for  the  trout  alfo,  ufe  a  quill  float,  with  the  bait  about 
fix  or  ftven  inches  from  the  ground.  He  takes  brand- 
lings, gilt-tails,  meadow-worms,  gentles,  &c.  but  the 
moft  excellent  bait  for  him  in  March  or  April  is  the 
tag-tail. 

The  CARP. 

Patience  is  highly  ncceffary  for  every  one  who  angles 
for  carp,  on  account  of  their  fagacity  and  cunning; 
their  haunts  are  in  the  deepeft  parts  of  ponds  and  rivers, 
and  in  the  latter  where  the  ftream  runs  low.  When 
the  weather  in  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  is 
hot  and  fine,  you  cannot  be  too  early  or  late  at  the 
fport.  He  feldom  refufes  the  red-worm  in  April,  the 
caddice  in  May,  or  the  grafshopper  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft.  You  muft  angle  for  him  with  a  ftrong  rod 
and  line,  a  quill  float  and  ftrong  gut  at  bottom;  the 
hook  in  the  medium  of  fize  ;  it  being  a  leather- mouthed 
fifh,  he  feldom  breaks  his  hold,  if  your  tackle  is  ftrong, 
and  you  play  him  properly.  But  whenever  you  intend 
to  hfh  for  him  particularly,  and. in  good  earneft,  over 
night  lay  in  a  ground-bait  of  garbage,  as  chicken's 
guts,  blood  mixed  with  cow-dung,  or  any  coarfe  pafte  : 
alfo  ale- grains  and  blood  incorporated  with  clay,  and 
at  the  fame  time  that  you  throw  any  of  thefe  ground- 
baits  in,  plumb  the  ground  to  two  depths  (for  it  is  belt 
to  an^lc  for  carps  with  two  rods)  one  about  mid-water, 
the  other  four  or  five  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
next  morning  lay  your  lines  in  very  cautiouily,  and 
fuccefs  will  attend  you.  Gentles  are  very  good  bait 
for  carp,  alfo  a  pafte  made  of  honey  and  bread,  and 
one  made  wiih  bread  and  water  alone,  tinQured  with 
red-lead.  A  green-pea  is  alfo  a  very  good  bait. 
The  BREAM.  See  article  BREAM. 

The  PIKE. 

The  pike  likes  a  ftil),  fhady,  unfrequented  water, 
and  ufually  lies  amongft  or  near  weeds  j  fuch  as  flags, 
bulrufhes,  candoeks,  reeds,  or  in  the  green  fog  that 
fometimes  covers  ftanding  waters,  though  he  will 
foi.ietimes  fhoot  out  into  the  clear  dream.  He  is  fome- 


times caught  at  the  top,  and  in  the  middle,  and  often, 
efpecialiy  in  cold  weather,  at  the  bottom.  1  ;l.e-  are 
tailed  jacks  till  they  become  twenty-four  inches  long; 
though  now  all  pikes  are  called  j.uL-;  whatever  tl...ir 
liie  may  be. 

I  he  bait  fora  pike,  are  a  final)  trout,  the  loach  and 
mUler's  thiyiib,  the  head-end  of  an  eel,  v  ith  the  (kin 
taken  off  below  the  fins,  a  fmall  jack,  a  lob-worm,  and 
in  winter  the  lat  of  bacon.  And,  notwithitanding  wh.it 
others  f.i .  baiting  wi'h  a  perch,  it  is  o  nli- 

ilenily  aliened,  that  pikes  have  been  taken  with  a 
Imall  perch,  when  neither  a  roach  nor  a  bka!<  would 
tempt  them. 

Obferve  that  all  your  baits  for  pike  muft  be  as  frtfh 
as  pclhblc.  Living  baits  you  may  take  with  you  in  ;i 
tin  kettle,  changing  the  water  often  ;  and  ilead  OIKS 
fhould  be  carried  in  frcfli  lir:in,  which  will  dry  up  the 
moifiure  that  otherwife  would  affcft  and  rot  them. 

Obferve  that,  in  trolling,  the  htad  of  the  bait  fifh 
muft  be  at  the  bent  of  the  hook:  wr.ereas,  in  fifhing  at 
the  fnap,  the  hook  muft  come  out  at  or  near  his  tail. 
But  the  elTentfal  difference  between  thefe  two  n-eth  )cis 
i?,  that  in  the  former  the  pike  is  always  fuffered  to 
pouch  or  1'wallow  the  bait,  but  in  the  latter  you  are  to 
ilrike  as  Lon  as  he  has  taken  it. 

The  rod  for  trolling  fhould  be  about  three  yards 
and  a- half  long,  with  a  ring  at  the  top  for  the  line  to 
run  through  ;  you  may  fit  a  trolling  top  to  your  fly, 
rod,  which  need  only  be  ftronger  than  the  common  fly- 
top. 

Let  your  line  be  of  green  or  fky-coloured  (Ilk,  thirty 
yards  in  length,  which  will  make  it  neceffary  to  ufe  the 
winch,  with  a  fwivel  at  the  end. 

The  common  trolling  hook  for  a  living  bait  confifts 
of  two  large  hooks,  with  one  common  (hank,  made  of 
one  piece  of  wire,  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  placked  back  to  back,  fo  that  the  points  may  not 
ftand  in  a  right  line,  but  incline  fo  much  inwards  as  that 
they  wlh  the'fhank  may  form  an  angle  little  lefs  than 
equilateral.  At  the  top  of  the  fhanlc  is  a  loop  left  in 
the  bending  the  wire,  to  make  the  hook  double, 
through  which  is  put  a  ftrong  twifted  brafs  wire  of 
about  fix  inches  long:  and  to  this  is  looped  another 
fuch  link,  but  not  fo  loofe  that  the  hook  and  the  lower 
link  may  have  room  to  play  :  to  the  end  of  the  line 
faften  a  fteel  fwivel. 

But  there  is  a  fort  of  trolling  hook  different  from  that 
already  defcribed,  and  to  which  it  is  thought  preferable, 
which  will  require  another  management ;  this  is  no 
more  than  two  fingle  hooks  tied  back  to  back  with  a 
ftrong  piece  of  gimp  between  the  fhanks  ;  in  the  whip- 
ping the  hooks  and  the  gimp  together,  make  a  fmall 
loop,  and  take  into  it  two  links  of  chain  of  about  ati 
eighth  of  an  inch  diameter;  and  into  the  lower  link, 
by  means  of  a  fmall  ftaple  of  wire,  faften  by  the  greater 
end,  a  bit  of  lead  of  a  conical  figure,  and  fomewhat 
{harp  at  the  point.  Thefe  hooks  are  to  be  had  at  any 
hilling-tackle  (hops  ready  fitted  up. 

This  latter  kind  of  hook  is  to  be  thus  ordered, 
viz.  put  the  lead  into  the  mouth  of  the  bait-fifh, 
and  few  it  up,  the  fifh  will  live  fome  time;  and, 
though  the  weight  of  the  leaJl  will  keep  his  bead 
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.  will  fwim  with  new  the  fame  cafe  as  if  at 
'  f . 

•h  a  dead-bait,  as  feme  do,  fora 

r  '  hich  the  angler  will  he  ghri  to  know,  vix.  that 

.:  'he  dlh, 

,  of  which  the  following  contains  a 
defi  • 

be  about  fix  inches  long,  and  leaded 
•  bent  of  the  hook,  to  which 

a  piv  :tnifl  be  fattened  by  a  duple, 

•ml  two  .  .bed  like 

a  dart,  and  the  lead  a  quarter  ,    the 

barb  of  the  li..mk  inuit  It.:  ••  fluke  of  in  an* 

chor,  which  is  placed  in  a  contrary  direction  to  tlut  of 
the  (lock  I  <np  be  about  a  fott  long,  and  to 

the  v  a  Iwivcl :  to  bait  it,  thruil  the  l>arb 

of  the  (hank  into  the  mouth  <-f  the  bait-fid),  and  bring 
it  out  at  (he  f:de  near  the  tail  :  when  the  barb  i<  thus1 
bro-  .^h,  it  cannot  return,  and  the  rilli  will  lie 

.    Uraighr,    a   circumltancc    that  render*  the 
trouble  of  tying  the  tail  um.eccii.iry. 

;  of  trolling  hook,  which  ii, 

i'i,!  ';cr  than  what  molr  writer*  or.  thisfu' 

havr  .  tjvd, 

are  late  improvements;  and  '!:'.•»  i»  .1  icr  finale 

up  the  wire  with  a  piece  of  lead  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  l~<juau  at  the  greater  or  lower  end ;  fix  to  rhc  (hank 
an  .  :re  about  eight  inches  lone:  to  bai; 

hoc  our  Mire  into  the  mouth  of  the  filh,  quite 

ugh  hi»  belly,  and  out  at  I.  .   the  wire 

To  a*  that  the  point  of  the  hook  may  be  even  with  the 
belly  of  the  bait-:  -  iilh 

with  llrong  thre.id  to  the  wire  :  lomc  fatten  it  with  a 
needle  and  thread,  which  ii  a  neat  way. 

Bosh  wr  U  and  at  the  fnap,  cut  a  way  one  of 

>if  the  ba.  :;  to  the  gills,  and  another 

behind  the  xont  on  the  contrary  fid'.  .  ::iakc 

y  the  better. 

l>ait  being  thu*  fixed,  it  to  be  thrown  in,  and 

kept  in   .  .notion  in  the  water,  fometime*  fuf- 

.idually  rjifrd  ;  now  drawn  wiih 

tlie  Arcain,  and  then  ajjjirll  "•  .unterfeit  the 

uii  of  a  fmall  t.ih  If  a  pike  it 

be  raiRakcf  the  bait  for  a  hun  •  lilli,  feizcs  it  with 
iligious  v  ,   .   ';  s  '.IT  with  it  to  his  hold,   and  in 

about    ten    i  'uchti    it.      \N  hen   he    . 

Iwallowed  ii 

the  ron8 

jerk  -n  play  Urn. 

The  i  them,  th.  . '.he  fnap, 

•si 

twelve  fc 

,'  at  mp  ;  vour 

line  about  a  f-  -      (hotter    than  t!.c  rod,  and 

fnuc!  i  the  trolling  line. 

And   htre   it  may   i  ot  be  i 
t)  ere  arc  tw» 

1  .  r  tl.c  live  U.a|:  thcrr  ;  ;  roper 

U  r. 


fin   to  the  middk-hook,    where  he  will  live  a  long 
time. 

Of  hooks  for  the  dead  fnap  there  are  tjiany  kinds. 
The  place  i*  a  rvj.rvfenutiou  of  one,  which,  afUr 
repeated  trials,  has  been  found  ro  excel  all  othafs 
hitherto  known ;  the  defcription  and  ufe  of  it  is  as 
follows,  vi/..  Whip  two  hooks,  of  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  the  bent,  to  a  pif-ce  i  f  gimp  in  the  manner 
directed  for  the  trollitt|i-book.  Then  take  a  piece  of 
lead  of  the  fame  li/.e  and  figure  as  directed  for  the  troll" 
ing-hi'ok  abo»C' mentioned,  and  drill  a  hole  through  it 
from  end  to  end  ;  to  b.\it  it,  take  a  long  needle,  or  ivjrc  ; 
enter  it  in  at  the  fide,  about  half  in  inch  above  the  tail, 
and  with  it  pafs  the  gimp  between  the  ribs  and  (kin  of 
the  tiili,  bring  it  out  at  its  mouth  •,  then  put  the  lead 
over  the  gimp,  draw  it  down  into  the  Ihh's  throat  and 
prefs  his  mouth  clofe,  and  then,  having  a  fwivcl  to 
your  line,  rung  <  p. 

In  throwing  the  bait  oblerve  the  rules  giren  for  troll- 
ing ;  but  remember,  thnt  the  more  you  keep  it  in  mo- 
tion, the  neaier  it  rcfcmblos  a  living  fifli. 

\Vhcn  y«u  have  a  bite,  (Irike  immediately  the  con- 
trary \v:iy  to  that  which  the  head  of  the  pike  lies,  or  to 
which  he  goes  with  the  bait;  if  you  cannot  find  which 
wav  H-.  hc«d  lies,  llrike  uptight  with  two  (mart  jerks, 
retiring  backwards  as  fait  as  you  can,  till  you  have 
brought  him  to  a  landing  place,  and  then  do  as  before 
diredi-d. 

At  the  pike  fpawnsin  March,  mid  before  that  month 

fivers  are  feldom  in  order  for  li'hing,  it  will  hardly  be 

rolling  till  April ;  zitty  that,  the 

weeds  will  be  apt  to  be  icoublcfome.     liur  the  prime 

i  the  year  for  trolling  •.  iicn   the 

pikrs  are  fitrcncd  bv  thiir  hiiumer's  leed,  the  weeds 

arc  rottrd,  and  by  the  falling  ot"  the  waters  the  harlx>ur$ 

•  filh  arc  cufily  found. 

Choofc  to  troll  in  clear,  and  not  muJdy,  water, 
and  in  windy  weather,  if  the  \vind  he  not  callerly. 

•  ufc  in  trolling  and  fnnpping  two  or  more  fwivels 
to  their  line,  by  means  whereof  the  t\viiling  of  the  line 
i^  prcvetrcd,  the  bait  plays  more  freely,  and,  though 

nude  to  appear  as  :  :  !>,  inrivei 

'•Icfj  an  excellent  war  :  but  thofc  who  can  like  to 
iilh  in  ponds  or  llili  watirs,  will  find  very  little  occa- 
fion  for  more  than  one 

The  pike  is  alfo  to  be  caught  with  a  minnow,  for 
wlmh  method  Like  the  following  directions: 

i  (ingle  hook,  (lender,  and  lory  in  the  flunk  ; 
:  r_i/c»l)Ic  the  lhapc  of  A  Oiephi  id's  crook;  put  lead 
:he  bent  as  u  ill  go  into  the  mill- 
's moutl  .  /iiit  of  the  hook  dircdly  up 
the  lace  of  lie  Iilh  ;  let  the  rod  be  a<  long  as  you  can 
hanrjfomcly  manage,  with  a  line  of  th<;    lame   length, 
.,,  and  down,  and  manage  it  as  wlicn  yon  troll  with 
othei  bait  :    if  when  the  pike  has  taken  your  bait, 
lie  r                                    the  line  before  he  h^th  gorgrd 
if,  do    not   tirikc,    but   hold    liiil    only,  .  i  •!    !.-•    will 
•  •ill  Iv  allow  it  ;   but,   if   you  uie  thnt  lui*. 
wiih  a  troll,                  prefer  it  befirc  any  bait  thac  I 
know. 

In  latid.ng  a  |  ;k'-  great  caution  is  ncceflary,  for  his 
bile  is  cllccim  d  venomous  :  the  belt  MI  id  fafcf  t  liold  you 

can 
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ran  take  of  him  is  by  the  head,  in  doing  which,  place 
your  thumb  and  finger  in  his  eyes. 

If  you  go  any  great  diftance  from  home,  you  will 
find  it  neceffary  to  carry  with  you  mnny  more  things 
than  are  here  enumerated,  mod  of  which  may  be  very 
well  contained  in  a  wicker  pannier  of  about  twelve  inches 
wide,  and  eight  high,  and  put  into  a  hawking  bag.  The 
following  is  a  lift  of  the  mod  material  ingredients  :  a 
rod  with  a  fpare  top,  lines  coiled  up,  and  neatly  laid 
round  in  flat  boxes  ;  fpare  links, fingle  hairs, waxed  thread, 
and  filk;  plummets  of  various  iizes,  floats  of  all  kinds, 
and  fpare  caps  :  worm  bags  and  a  gentle-box,  hooks  of 
nil  fizes,  fome  whipped  to  fingle  baits  •,  (hot,  fhoe- 
maker's  wax,  in  a  very  fmall  gallipot  covered  with  a 
bit  of  leather  ;  a  clearing  ring,  tied  to  about  fix  yardsof 
itrong  cord,  the  ufe  of  this  is  to  difengage  your  hook 
when  it  has  caught  a  weed,  &c.  in  which  cafe  take  off 
the  butt  of  your  rod  and  flip  the  ring  over  the  remaining 
joints,  and,  holding  it  by  the  cord,  let  it  gently  fall ;  a 
landing  net,  the  hoop  whereof  mud  be  of  iron,  and 
m;ule  with  joints  to  fold,  and  a  focket  to  hold  a  flail". 
T:ike  with  you  alfo  fuch  bait*  as  you  intend  to  ufe. 
That  you  may  keep  your  fi(h  alive,  be  provided  with  a 
fmall  hoop-net  to  draw  clofe  to  the  top,  and  never  be 
without  a  fhnrp  knife  and  a  pair  of  fcillars;  and  if  you 
mean  to  ufe  the  artificial  fly,  have  always  your  ily-hook 
with  you. 

And,  for  the  more  convenient  keeping  and  carriage 
of  lines,  links,  fingle  hairs,  &c.  take  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment or  vellum,  feven  inches  by  ten  ;  on  the  longer 
fides  fet  off  four  inches,  and  then  fold  it  crofs-ways,  fo 
ns  to  leave  a  flip  of  two  inches,  or  thereabout ;  then 
take  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  parchment,  of  feven  inches 
by  four,  put  them  into  the  parchment  or  vellum,  fo 
fi/lded,  and  few  up  the  ends  ;  then  cut  the  flap  round- 
ing, and  fold  it  clown  like  a  pocket-book  ;  laitly,  you 
may,  if  you  pleafe,  bind  the  ends  and  round  the  flap 
with  red  tape. 

And  having  feveral  of  thefe  cafes,  you  may  fill  them 
with  lines,  &c.  proper  for  every  kind  of  fifhing  ;  al- 
\vays  remembering  to  put  into  each  of  them  a  gorger, 
or  imall  piece  of  cane,  of  five  inches  long,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  wide,  with  a  notch  at  each  end  ;  with 
this,  when  a  fifh  has  gorged  your  hook,  you  may,  by 
putting  it  down  his  throat  till  you  feel  the  hook,  and 
holding  the  line  tight  while  you  prefs  it  down,  eafil.y 
difengage  it. 

And  if  you  fhould  chance  to  break  your  top,  or  any 
ether  pajrt  of  your  rod,  take  the  following  directions 
for  mending  it  : — Cut  the  two  broken  ends  with  a  long 
flope,  fo  that  they  may  fit  neatly  together  :  then  fpread 
iome  wax  very  thin  on  each  flope,  and,  with  waxed- 
thread,  or  lillc,  according  as  the  fize  of  the  broken 
part  requires,  bind  them  very  neatly  together:  to 
i.idcn  off,  lay  the  fore-finger  of  your  left  hand  over  the 
binding,  and  with  your  right,  make  four  turns  of  the 
thread  over  it  t  then  pafs  the  end  of  your  thread  be- 
tween the  undcr-fide  of  your  finger  and  rod,  and 
draw  your  finger  away;  laitly,  with  the  fore-finger 
ami  thumb  of  your  right  hand,  take  hold  of  the  firft  of 
the  turns,  and,  gathering  as  much  of  it  as  you  can, 
bind  on.  till  the  three  remaining  turns  are  wound  off, 


and  then  takeholtl  of  the  end,  which  you  had  before 
put  through,  and  then  draw  clofe. 

For  whipping  on  a  hook  take  the  following  direc- 
tions : — Place  the  hook  between  the  fore-finger  a"d 
thumb  of  your  left  hand,  and,  with  your  right,  give 
the  waxed-filk  three  or  four  turns  round  the  flumk  of 
the  hook;  then  by  the  end  of  the  hair  on  the  infi.de 
of  the  fhank,  and,  with  your  rij>ht  hand  whip  down  ; 
when  you  are  about  four  turns  offthe  bent  of  the  hook, 
take  the  fh:i:ik  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of 
your  hand,  and  place  the  end  of  the  filk  clofe  by  it, 
holding  them  both  tight,  and  leaving  the  end  to  hang 
down,  then  draw  the  other  part  of  the  fiik  into  a  large 
loop,  and,  with  your  right  hand  turning  backwards, 
continue  the  whipping  for  four  turns,  and  draw  the 
end  of  the  filk,  which  has  hung  down  under  the  root 
of  your  left  thumb,  clofe,  and  twid  it  off". 

To  tie  a  water-knot,  lay  the  end  of  one  of  your  hairs 
about  five  inches  or  lefs  over  that  of  the  other,  and 
through  the  loop,  which  you  would  make  to  tie  them 
in  a  common  way,  pafs  the  long  and  the  fhort  end  of 
the  hairs,  which  will  lie  to  the  right  of  the  loop, 
twice,  and  wetting  the  knot  with  your  tongue  draw  it 
tight,  and  clip  offthe  loofe  hair. 

The  draw-worm  or  ruffcoat,  I  believe,  is  the  moft 
common  of  any.  It  is  found  in  the  river  Colne,  near 
Uxbridge  ;  the  New  River,  near  London  :  the  Wan- 
die,  which  runs  through  Carflialton,  in  Surrey,  and  in 
moil  other  rivers.  1  am  affured  refpe&ing  the  draw- 
worm,  that  it  produces  many  and  various  flies,  name- 
ly, that  which  is  called  about  London  the  wiihy-fly, 
afh-coloured  duns  of  feveral  fhapcs  and  dimenfions,  as 
alfo  light  and  browns  ;  all  of  them  affording  great  di- 
verfion  in  northern  dreams. 

To  preferve  caddice,  grafshoppers,  caterpillars,  oak- 
worms,  or  natural  flies,  the  following  is  an  excellent 
method  : — Cut  a  round  bough  of  fine  green-barked 
withy,  about  the  thicknefs  of  one's  arm,  and,  taking' 
offthe  bark  about  a  foot  in  length,  turn  both  ends  to- 
gether, into  the  form  of  a  hoop,  and  faden  them  with 
a  pack-needle  and  thread  ;  then  (top  up  the  bottom 
with  a  bung  cork  :  into  this  put  your  baits,  tic  it  over 
with  a  colewort-leaf,  and,  with  a  red-hot  wire  bore 
the  bark  full  of  holes,  and  lay  it  in  the  grafs  every 
night  ;  in  this  manner  caddice  may  be  kept  till  they 
turn  to  flies.  To  grafshoppers  you  may  put  grafs. 

But  that  I  may  not  convey  a  wrong  idea  ;  I  confider 
the  ruffcoat  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  caddice  inclofsd  in 
a  hufk  about  an  inch  long,  furrounded  by  bits  of 
done,  flints,  gravel,  &c.  nearly  equal  in  their  llze,  nml 
mod  curioufly  compacted  together.  This  fly  is  called 
in  the  north,  large  light-brown ;  in  Ireland  and  fome 
other  places  it  has  the  name  of  the  flame- colour 
brown  ;  and  in  moft  parts  of  England,  the  fcetid 
light-brown. 

For  your  float,  in  flow  dreams,  a  neat  round  gocfe- 
quill  is  proper  ;  but  for  deep  or  rapid  rivers,  or  in  an 
eddy,  the  cork,  fhaped  like  a  pear,  is  ir.difputably  the 
bed  ;  which  fhould  not  in  general  exceed  the  fize  of  a 
nutmeg.  Let  not  the  quill  which  you  put  through  it 
be  more  than  half  r.n  inch  above  and  below  the  cork  ; 
and  this  float,  though  fome  prefer  a  fwan's-quill,  has- 

great 
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great  advantage  over  a  bare  quill ;  for  the  quill  being 

defended  from  the  water  by  the  cork,  does  not  foften, 

•o  lead  your  line  fo  heavily, 

the  •. 

not  "om  till    ll 

fwim.     In    kidinj    yi-ir  line,  b;    c  ireful   to   hal.mce 

them  fo    ma     .  ioafl  touch  will    fink  them  ; 

for  this  p  id  in  the  fhapeof  »barley- 

r,  in  niv  r   to 

lead  with  thv  'ways  be 

•  i.en  you 

•r  to  have  on  your  line  a  number  of 
fm  '.11  than  a  few  l.irgc  i. 

By  whipping  the  end  of  the  quill  round. the  plug 
.  well  waxed,    it   not  onlv  prevents  the 
ir.,  buf  greatly  prcferves  it. 

ine  mud  be  about  a  foot 

r,  if  it  is  longer,  you  cannot 

fo  v  your  hook  when  you  com*  to  difen- 


.  and  chub   are  caught  with  a  float,  and  alfo 

rbel  and  grayling. 

;cnch,  which  arc  feldom  caueht  but  in 

ery  fmall  goofc  or  duck-quill  float;  and 

throw  in  every  now  and  then  a  bit  of 


.fe  to  make  their  own  lines ;  in  • 

•.i  iftcd  with  tl  they 

c.-   the  rules  given  by  the  article  for 
;'urpofe. 

11  you  nfc  the  fly,  yon  will  find  it  neceflaiy  to 

•inue  your  line   to  a  greater  degree  of  finenefs,  in 

r  to  make  which,  refer  tj  the  article  ANGLING* 

CR. 

60)  is  bow-backed,    like  a   hog,  anil   armed 

his  fides  with  dry  thick  fcales. 

Liold  biter,  which  appear  -bring  to 

.  one  of  his  own  kind,  with  more  courage 

>wns  once  a  v 

•:  n  reams  not 
'"W  banks,  a  grav«:lly  bottom,  and  at  : 

the  weather  it  cool  and  cloudy,  an>: 
fie  ruffled,  he  will  bite  all  < 
y  from  ei.  :i  in  the  morning,  .1 

If  there  arc  thirty  or  forty  of 
the:  .y  all  be  caught  at  one  (land 

they  arc  not 

.   another,  .n.  !  fwirn  in  fhoaJs,  as  all   t 
ivc   fcales  arc  cbfcrrcd  to  do.     His  baits  are 
,  little  frogs,  or  brandlings,  if  well  fcourcd  ; 
•jnough,  and  you  can 
•nuch,  for  he  is  not  a  leathcr- 
i  he  will  often  ores'* 

.ing, 

witl,  •  .t  bolto.n,  and 

:   if  you  rove 
.>  a  »cry  ; 
nj,    .UK. 


hook  armed  with  pimp,  and  the  b*ait  fwimmi^g  at  mfcf- 

water,  fufpenJed  by  a  cork  float.     I,  for  my  own  parr, 

v-;  ufc  a  troll,  that  in  cafe  a  pike  fhoukl  uke  rt,  I 

fir  him.     Keep  your  minnows  in  a 

tin  !•-  'U  bait  with  one,  Ilick  the  hook 

bnck   fin.     It   you    ufj   the 
lie  (kin  of  his  hind  lep.    Thefe 

direction-  .'.tended  to,  will  infurc  the 

angler  i'u 

The  Tr  sen. 

•cr  fifli,  has  fm.ill  fcales, 

yet  very  large  and  fmuoth  fins  a  red  circle  ubout  the 
nlc  barb  han.  ich  corner  of  hU 

mouth.      His   haunts   are  chiefly   in   pomls   amongft 
weed-; ;  he  t!  \  ill  in  clear  ••• 

to  feed  i;  its;  yet  his  flefh  is  nourifhing  and 

plcafant.     They  fjuwn    the  beginning _of  July:    the 
proper  time'to  angle  for  them  is  early  an;!  late  'r 
months  of  May  and  June,  the  latter  end  of  July,  a:ul 
in  AiiL'ufl.     You  mull  ufe  a  flrong  line  with  A  gut  at 
bottom;  a  fmall  quill  float;  the  depth  about  two  feet. 
II    bit  i  bcft  at  red  worm*,  if  you  dip  them  Gtfl  in 
at  all  forts  of  paftcs  made  up  with  (iron;.--  , 

and  at  one  made  with  the  in  fide  of  a  roll  and  lie 
Alfo  at  cad,  bis  flag,  and  marQi,  worms,  gentles,  and 
foft -boiled  btcad-p 

The  Fi.ovsntR. 

You  may  fifh  all  day  for  the  flounder,  cither  in  fwift 
:ns  or  in  the  ilill  deep;  but  bcft  in  the  ftrcam,  in 
April,  May,  June,  and  July.      Your  line 
muft  be  a  fingle-ruircd   01    ,  1  float.     Let 

•  bait  touch  the  ground,  which  may  be  Iny  fort  of 
l"m.i  r  gentles.     He  being  a  tifli  but 

with  rod  .ind  line,  t>i  enlarge  on  the  fub- 
.  ould  be  totally  unnecellary. 
The  CHUB. 

This  fifli  is  fprkcn  of  under  the  article  CHLC.     As 
is  alfo  the  DAK  i 

The  ROACH 

I <  by  no  means  a  delicate  liih  :  the  river   ones  arc 

much  be;  hrtd  in  ponds.     Tln-y  fpawn  in 

•  all  day  long,  if  the  v.  not 

Mrcmei,  <  n   the  tc^p  of  die   v  .itcr. 

;  liielly  in  f.uidy  or  gr;ivclly  <leep  wa- 

.11  the  fliadc.  i!»e  Iv.its 

arc  cads  :md  worms;  in  fummcr  white  fnaiU  or  flies; 

in  autumn  a  pafte  made  of  fine  white-bread,  moulded 

in  your  hands  *'it!i  water,  and  a  little  cotton  added  t  > 

•  key  it   from  wadiing   off  the  hook ;    in  wint<  r 

re  the  brft  b.iit   for  him.     You    fhould   fifh 

f  (ingle  hairs,  aquill-flo.it,   and  the 

.ibout  a  foot  from  the  hook  ;  and,  when  you  angle 

for  road:,  always  cad  in   the  grou:ul-b/ir,  made  of 

bran,  ci.iy,  and   bread,  in«. -irpuratcd    tog.:;hcr  :    and, 

i  you  angle  with  tend 

aoparcn  :   malt,   the  young 

brood    of  wafps,  bees   dij.t  in    blood,  and  the  drinl 
blood  of  (hccp,  arc  noftrums  in  this  kind  i  f  an^li  ig. 

(The  DACE,  DARK.,  and  I- 
Are  obfcrvcd  ui  j  titles. 

•  N. 

gudgeon  affurds  the  angler  an  amazing  deal  of 

divcrfion  i 
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diverfion ;  being  one  that  bites  very  free,  and  when 
Ih  nek  is  never  loft  ;  becaufe  he  is  a  leather-mouthed 
tifh.  They  fpawn  lliree  or  four  times  in  the  Cummer, 
and  their  feeding  is  like  the  barbel's,  in  the  dreams, 
and  on  gravel;  flighting  all  manner  of  flies.  Their 
Inits  arc,  chiefly  wafps  gentles  and  cads,  but  the  fmall 
red-worm  is  bed.  When  you  angle  for  thtm,  he 
provided  with  a  gudgeon  r.ike;  with  which  rake  the 
ground  every  ten  minv.ies  ;  which  gathers  them  toge- 
ther. A  finale-haired  line  is  bcft,  with  a  qnill  or  cork 
float,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  itream,  and 
your  bait  on  the  ground.  You  may  angle  for  him  with 
a  running  lw,  by  hand,  without  a  float. 
The  I'on  ,  t  r  RUFF. 

This  fifh  is  fmall,  and  rarely  grows  bigger  than  a 
c.tulgcon  ;  in  fhape  very  like  the  perch,  but  is  better 
food.  :  His  haunts  are  in  the  deeped  running  parts  of 
gravelly  rivers,  the  ex;:£t  bottom  whereof,  having  found 
by  plumbing,  bait  your  hooks  with  fmall  red-worms, 
or  brandlings;  for  you  n>ay  angle  with  two  or  three, 
and  have  excellent  fport.  lie  bites  very  greedily,  and 
;is  they  fwim  in  fhoals,  you  may  catch  twenty,  or 
thirty,  at  one  (landing,  in  a  cool  gloomy  day.  Always 
bait  the  ground  with  earth,,  and  ufe  the  fame  tackle  as 
for  the  gudgeon. 

The  MINNOW,  or  PINK, 

Is  generally  found  in  March  or  April,  and  remains 
till  the  cold  weather  compels  it  to  retire  to  its  winter- 
qc:arter$.  He  is  of  a  greenifli  or  wavy  (ky-colour,  his 
belly  X'ery  white,  his  back  blackifli,  and  is  a  molt  ex- 
cellent bait  for  any  of  the  lifli  of  prey  :  namely,  the 
pike,  trout,  perch,  &c.  His  baits  are  fmall  red  worms, 
wafps,  cuds,  &c.  I 

The  LOACH,  or  LOCHE, 

Is  found  in  clea>  fwift  brooks,  and  rivulets,  and  his 
food  is  gravel.  He  is  bearded  like  the  barbel,  and 
freckled  with  black  and  white  fpots.  You  may  take 
him  with  a  fmall  red-worm  at  ground  ;  he  delights  to 
be  near  the  gravel,  therefore  is  hardly  ever  feen  on  the 
lop  of  the  water. 

1  he  BULL-HEAD^  or  MILLER'S-THUMB. 

This  fifli,  on  account  of  its  uglinefs,  is  in  fome  places 
called  the  frefh-water  devil ;  he  has  a  broad  head,  and 
a  large  mouth,  no  teeth,  but  his  lips  are  like  a  file, 
with  which  he  nibbles  at  the  bait.  They  fpawn  in 
April,  and  are  full  of  fpawn  moll  of  the  fummer  ;  are 
chiefly  in  holes,  or  among  flones  in  clear  water  ;  but, 
in  winter  they  lie  in  mud  like  the  eel.  The  worft  of 
anglers  may  take  this  fifh ;  for,  if  you  look  about  the 
water  in  a  hot  day,  you  may  fee  him  funning  himfelf 
on  a  {lone  :  put  your  hook  upon  it,  baited  with  a  fmall 
red  worm,  and  he  will  take  it  diredtly.  The  taile  of 
this  fifh  is,  good. 

The  STICKLEBACK,  SHARPLING,  or  BANSTICKLE, 

Is  a  fmall  pricklv  fifli,  and  not  worth  the  angler's 
notice,  in  regard  to  himfelf,  but  that  he  is  an  excellent 
bait  for  the  trout,  xvho  will  take  it  fooner  than  the 
minnow.  His  pricks  muft  be  broken  off,  and  baitc-d 
according  to  the  directions  given  for  baiting  the  min- 
now, under  the  defcription  of  the  trout. 
The  GIANNI  -i). 

The  guinniad,  according   to  Camden,   and  others, 
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is  peculiar  to  Pemble-mere,  in  Chefhire.  "  The  river 
Dee,  (fays  tlii?  author,)  which  runs  by  Chefter,  fprings 
in  Mcrionuhlhire,  and,  as  it  runs  towards  Chelter,  it 
pafles  through  the  faid  Pemblc-mere,  which  is  a  large 
water,  and  it  is  obferved  that,  though  the  river  Dee 
abounds  with  f.dmon,  and  remote-mere  with  guinniad, 
yet  there  are  never  any  falmons  caught  in  the  mere, 
n, JT  any  guinniad  in  the  river  " 

'I^ie  Run  CMAHR,  or  WV.I.CH  TORGOCII. 

The  red  chavr  is  a  lilh  wh'ofe  make  is  longer  and 
more  {lender  than  that  of  a  trout,  for  one  of  about 
eight  inches  long:  was  no  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad.  The  belly,  about  the  breadth  of  half  an  inch, 
is  painted  vviihred,  in  fome  of  a  more  lively,  in  others 
of  a  paler,  colour,  and  in  fome,  efpecially  the  female, 
it  is  quite  white.  The  fcales  ."-re  fmall,  and  the  lateral 
lines  ftraight.  The  mouth  is  wide,  the  jaws  pretty 
equal,  except  the  lower,  which  is  a  little  marpev,  and 
more  protuberant  than  the  upper.  The  lower  part  of 
the  fins  are  of  a  vermilion  dye.  The  gills  are  qua- 
druple, and  it  has  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  on  the 
tongue;  in  the  upper  jaw  there  is  a  double  row  of  them. 
The  fwimrmng-bladder  is  like  that  of  a  trout ;  the 
liver  is  not  divided  into  lobes  ;  the  gall-bladder  is 
large  ;  the  heart  triangular  ;  the  fpleen  (mall  and  black- 
ifli  :  and  the  eggs  of  the  fpawn  large  and  round.  The 
flefh  more  foft  and  tender  than  that  of  a  trout,  and  when 
boiled  can  fcarcely  be  allowed  to  be  red.  It  is  in  the 
highefl  elleem  where  known,  and  in  Wales  is  accounted 
the  chief  difh  at  the  tables  of  people  of  fafhion. 
The  GUILT,  or  GILT  CHAUR, 

Is  proportionably  broader  than  the  trout,  and  the 
belly  is  more  prominent ;  but  its  length,  when  greatefr, 
never  exceeds  twelve  inches :  the  fcales  are  fmall,  the 
colour  of  the  back  more  lively  than  that  of  a  trout, 
and  is  beautified  with  black  fpots :  the  belly  and  fides, 
beneath  the  lateral  line,  are  of  a  bright  filver  colour; 
the  flcull  is  tranfparent,  and  the  fuout  blueifh  :  it  has 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  palate,  and  the  tongue  ; 
the  fwimming-bladder  is  extended  the  whole  length  of. 
the  back,  and  the  gall-bladder  is  large.  The  flefh  of 
the  gilt  charr  is  red,  and  is  counted  fo  very  delicious 
among  the  Italians,  that  they  fay  it  excels  all  other 
pond  and  fea  fifh  whatever ;  and  they  efteem  the  na- 
ture of  it  fo  wholefome,  that  they  allow  fick  perfens 
to  eat  it. 

Principal  Rivers  for  Ftfljing, 

The  principal  rivers  in  England  are  the  Thames, 
Severn,  Trent,  I'ine, Tweed,  Med way,  Tees,  Dove,  Ifis, 
Tame,  Willey,  Avon,  Lea,  T  revel,  Nen,  Welland,  Dar- 
went,  Cakkr,  Wharf,  Nid,  Don,  Swale,  Hull,  Oufe, 
and  Are.  The  rivers  in  Wales  are  reckoned  above  two 
hundred,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Dee,  Wye, 
Conway,  Tivy.  Chi-dla;  day,  Cluid,  Ulk,  Tovy  I'aff, 
and  Dovy.  Several  rivers  in  England  run  underground, 
and  then  rife  agiin,  as  A  branch  of  the  Med  way  in 
Kent ;  the  Mole  in  Surrey  ;  Hans  in  iStallbrdlhirt  -,'the 
little  rivers  -\lU-n  in  Denbi^hihire,  and  Dcveril  in 
Wihlhire:  the  river  Recall  hides  itfelf  under  ground, 
near  Elmfley,  in  the  North-riding  of  Yorklhirc  :  it 
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Afhwell  in  Bedford  thin?,  rife  fo  many  fources  of  fprings 
that  they  foon  drive  a  mill ;  at  Chcuier,  near  Aibiidge, 
in  bometfetll.ire,  is  a  fpring  that  drives  twelve  mills  in 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  the  miclft  of  the  river  Nen, 
fouth  of  Peterborough,  in  NortbamptouChirc,  i-.  a  deep 
gulph  called  Mcdefwe!!,  fo  coUl,  that  id  dimmer  no 
fwimracr  is  able  to  cr.  i>  not  fu^-n  in 

the  winter.      Cut  of'theic.  cnou.. 

.  rincipal  rivers  are  a*  follow  : — 

1.  I  :.L-   i  cqmponnded  oi  .-rs,  Tame 
and  Ifis.     Tl.  •'  >" 
Oxfordshire,  and  tlie  Ifis  i:i  Cotfwold-hilU,  near  Ciren- 
cefter,  in  Gloucefterfhirc.     They  m<                  T  about 
Dorchcfler  in  Oxfordlijire,  and  thence  run  unite*',  be- 
twixt  that    county  and  Buck*,  and  between  Buck 
hamfhire,  M                                            :hc  one  fide,  and 
Surrey  and  Kent  on   the  oth'-r,  we.hling   itfclf  to  the 
Kcr.tiih  Medway  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  ocean      Thij 

.id  to  feel  the  violence  and  benefit  of  the  fea 
more  than  any  other  river  in  Europe,  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing  twice  a  day  more  than  fixtj  miles. 

2.  The  fecoiu!  river  of  i.ote  is  tlu  which  hat 
its  beginning  in  Plinlimmon-hill  in  Montgomeryftiiro, 
and  iti  end  fevcn  miles  from  Biiflol,  wafhing  in  that 
fpace  the  wa  l»  ol"                          Worcefter,  Gloucrdcr, 
and  divers  other  place^                   cs  of  note.    It  receives 
greater  rivers,  and  is  farther  navigable  than  the  Thames, 
but  does  not  equal  it  for  the  quantity  and  variety  of  rilh. 

3.  I  he  Trent  (fo  calle>l  on  account  of  the  thirty 
different  ki:ids  of  fifti  which  arc  to  be  found  in  it, 
becaufe  it  receives  thirty  fma.l  rivers)  h.is  its  fountain 
in  S  •«  of 
N    •      ,       n,  Lincoln,                        .1  York,  augments 
the  turbulent  current  of  t!ic  H-jmber,  tl.e  mofl  violent 
ftrcam  of  alt  the  iHc.      1  he  I  lumber  is  not  a  ii:ftiiut 
Tiver,  becaufe  it  has  not  a  fpring  head  of  its  own,  but 
is  rather  the  mouih  or  tftui'im  .                -  rivers  meet- 
together  ;  amnng  which,  befides  the  1  rent,  are  (he 

Darwcnt  and  Oufe. 

4.  ']  a  Kentifti  river,  rifes  near  Tun- 
br'n1  c,  runs  by  Rocl.tfler,  and 

•_•.  iilVlf  into   tin-    n  .mes,    by 

;<>;  a   river  chiifl*  remark.i'jle  fur  the  dock  at 

Chatham,  wherr  (hips  of  the  fir  ft  rate  arc  built   and 

!h  navy. 

5     '1  I  ('!•.<•  c-.l,  •].<.:  <y.  }>-•  ..It  !    i::u'aryof  Fngland, 
onwhofebai .  •  I  the  iliong  and  almolt  ioipreg- 

nablt  Ikrwick. 

6.    I  he    I  ine,  f.im  .us  for  Newcaflle  and  its  incx- 
haudible  coal-pits. 

o  return  to  the  Thames,  of  which,  and  the 
rivers  that  fall  into  it,  I  (hall  treat  Come  what  particu- 
larly, a>  they  ate  more  the  feat  lor  the  diverfion  of 
angling  than  any  other-.  The  higher  an  angler  goc< 
up  the  1  harr.e*,  if  wi;!  in  about  four  miles,  the  more 
fport  and  the  greater  variety  of  fifh  he  will  meet  with ; 
but,  as  few  '.  rs  go  fo  far  from  home,  1  flu'.l 

mention  the  beft  places  for  Thames  angling  from  Lon- 
don-bridge to  Chelfea. 

.x  fore  I  proceed  any  farther  on  this  fubjelt,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  lay  down  foioc  rules,  which  the 
angler  mull  .tttcu 


If  the  air  U  coK!  and  raw,  the  wi.id  Iri^h,  »he  water 
rough,  of  if  the  weather  is  wet,  it  is  totally  uftlefs  t» 
ati^le  in  the  Thames.  But  when  the  (ky  is  fereiie,  the 
air  temperate,  and  the  water  fmooih,  fuccefs  will  at- 
tend you. 

The  proper  hours  fur  angling  are  from  the  time  that 
the  tide  is  half  ebbed  to  within  tw  i  hours  of  high- 
water,  provided  the  land  floods  do  not  come  down. 
Alwavs  pitch  your  boat  ur.dcr  the  wind  \  that  i*,  if 
the  wind  be  in  the  fouth,  then  keep  on  the  Surrey  fhore  ; 
if  north,  on  the  London  fuie. 

The  bed  places  for  piithing  a  boat  to  argle.  in  the 

es,  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 

•  ie  Saroy,  Somerfet-houfe,  Dorfet-ftairs, 

IMacLfriars-liairs  ;   the  Dung-wharf  near  VV'ater-lane, 

-flair*,    and    tflex-ftairs.     On   the  Surrey    fide, 

:   Barge-h'-uilj  ;    Cuper's  vu/ga  Cupid's- 

ll.iir-  ;  the  Windmill,   and  La:nbeth. 

When  you  go  to  angle  at  Chelfes,  on  a  calm  fair  day, 
the  wind  being  in  a  light  corner,  pitch  your  boat  almoft 
oppofitc  to  the  church,  uiul  a:i^ie  in  fix  or  feven  feet 
water,  where,  as  well  as  at  B  it  terfea-  bridge,  }•(  it  wi!l 
meet  with  plenty  of  roach  and  dace. 

•rtlake  dieps  ij  the  next  place  where  roach  princi- 
pally refort,  when  the  weeds  are  rotten  :  and  here 
good  carp  very  often  taken. 

From  the  fides  of  the  Aits,  oppoGte  to  Brentford, 
Iflcwonh,  and  Twickenham,  there  is  very  good  an- 
gling for  roaih,  dace,  gudgeons,  and  perch  v  *cry  often 
you  will  meet  witl»ir«iit  and  carp. 

Ted.  ..nksare  remarkable  forgoodcudgeons,. 

roac'  . 

n-vvicL  and  Kingfioii  are  famous  for  b.nbel, 
roach,  and  dace. 

At  {lampton  ami  Sudbury  there  is  good  angling  for 
barbel,  roach,  d.ice,  chub,  gudgeons,  and  Ikeggers  :  and 
from  the  Aits  for  trout  and  perch. 

Walton  Deeps  and  bhcppcrton  Pool  abound  witli 
large  barbel  and  <i 

At  and  about  Windier  is  a  vaft  variety  of  all  forts  of 
fifh  ;  bur,  if  a  man  be  found  angling  in  another's 
water  (ori.hout  kive)  he  i»  rined  \  by  the 

court  of  that  town,  if  he  only   catches  a  Imglc  gud- 
geon, 

Of  the  river*  that  empty  themfeWes  into  the  Thames, 
and  .re  not  far  for  it,  I  ihall  b.giu 

with  thole  on  the  north 

1.  llfc.rd-rivcr,  the    upper  p.itt  of  which   abounds 
roacj^,  dace,  and  fone  perch;  but,  between  Iiford 

i.es  efpccially  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  there  is  pike. 

2.  WooJtord-nver,  (lorcd  with  perch,  chub,  roach, 
and  diite. 

3.  Stratford-river,  affords  the  angler  good  diverfion. 
for  roach,  dace,  chub,  perch,  Ifc. 

4    Low  -river  Las  the  lame  filh  in  it  as  the  Stratford- 


lvcr. 


5.  Hackney-river,  having    plenty,    of  large  barbel, 
chub,  roach,  dace,  gudgeon,  eels,  and  lampreys.     Jn> 
this  rirer  the  barbeU,  eels,  and  gudgeons,  are  very 
fine. 

6.  Wahham-river,  befides  large  barbel,  chub,.roachj, 

dace, 
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dace,  gudgeon,  and  eels,  has  good   flore  of  fine  pike, 
and  fome  carp. 

The  New-river  is  pretty  well  flored  with  chub, 
roach,  dace,  gudgeon,  and  eels. 

8.  Brentford-river,  a  good  one   formerly,  but  now 
much  abufed   by   poachers  •,  but  the  angler  may  meet 
•with  fome  chub,  roach,  dace,  and  perch. 

9.  Hounflow-rivej-,  well  itored  with  roach,  dace, 
perch,  pike,  and  gudgeon. 

The  Powder-mill-tail,  near  Hounflow,  is  a  very 
good  place  for  angling. 

i  o.  Colne-iiver,  abounding  with  chub,  roach,  dace, 
perch,  trout,  and  pike. 

li.  Uxbridge-river,  excellent  for  large  eels  and  fat 
trouts :  but,  as  the  water  is  rented,  not  only  leave  muft 
be  obtained  to  angle  in  it,  but  you  mud  pay  fo  much 
per  pound  for  what  you  kill.  Denham,  near  Uxbridge, 
is  a  very  famous  place. 

Having  now  done  with  the  north  fide,  I  proceed  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Thames. 

1.  Deptford-river,  now  very  much  decayed,  and  has 
but  a  few  fifh  in  it,   as  roach,  dace,  and    flounders  : 
though  by  chance  you  may  meet  with  a  trout. 

2.  Lewifham-river,  in  which  are  fome  good  trouts, 
large  roach,  chub,  gudgeon,  perch,  and  dace. 

3.  Wandfworth-river,  well  ftored  with  gudgeons, 
dace,    flounders,    perch,  pike,    and    fome   carp   and 
trouts :  very  large  filver  eels  are  often  taken  there. 

4.  Mitcham-river,  its  principal  fiflies  are  trouts. 

5.  Martin-  river,  for  trouts  alfo. 

6.  Carfhalton-river,  abounding  with  trouts  and  other 
*hite  fifhes. 

7.  Moulfey-river,  yielding  perch,  jacks,  roach,  dace, 
chub,  gudgeons,  eels,  flounders,  barbels,  and  trouts. 

8.  Efher-river,  good  for  jack*,  perch,  chub,  roach, 
dace,  gudgeons,  eels,  flounders,  barbels,  and  trouts. 

9.  Cobham-river,  ftored  with  plenty  of  good  trout, 
fat  and  large,  as  alfo  dace,  perch,  chub,  jacks,  and 
gudgeons. 

10.  AVeybridge-river,  affording  good  diverfion  for 
carp,  fome  of  which  weigh  eight  or  nine  pounds  ;  alfo 
jack,  roach,  dace,  flounders,  popes,  large  bleak,  barbel, 
and  gudgeons. 

1 1 .  Byfleet-river,  wherein  are  very  large  pikes,  jack, 
and  tench  ;  perch,  of  eighteen  inches  long  ;  good  carp, 
large  flounders,  bream,  roach,  dace,  gudgeons,  popes, 
large  chub,  and  eels. 

The  folio-wing  are  the  mofl  approved  methods  of  mating 
compounds  ta  allure  Jifi,  fo  that  they  may  be  taken  ivtth 
enfe  : 

Mix  the  juice  of  houfeleek  with  nettles  and  cinque- 
foil  chopped  fmall ;  rub  your  hands  therewith,  and 
diftribute  it  in  quantities  in  the  water ;  put  your  hand 
into  the  water,  and  the  h'fhes  will  fuller  themfelves  to 
be  taken  with  eafe. 

Filh  may  be  drawn  into  any  place  or  part  of  a  river, 
by  throwing  in  the  following  compofuion :  —Take 
goat's,  bullock's,  and  fheep's  blood,  which  is  found 
curdled  among  the  entrails  in  the  body  of  the  animal 
frefli  killed  ;  pound  well  with  thefe,  thyme,  marjoram, 
crigan,  flour,  garlic,  wine-lye,  and  fuet,  and  let  the 
whole  be  made  into  pills ;  thefe  muft  be  fcattered  into 


the  pond  difcretionally,  where  the  fifh  are  wifh?d  to 


come. 


Pound  nettles  with  joubarbe,  and 'a  fmall  quar, 
quintefolium  grafs  ;  to  thefe  add  wheat  boiled  in  mar- 
joram, and  thyme-water  ;  pound  the  whole  together, 
and  drop  it  into  the  net. 

Take  heart-wort  and  flack-lime,  make  them  into  a 
pafte,  which  throw  into  ftanding  water  ;  this  will  fix 
them,  and  caufe  them  to  be  taken  at  pleafure. 

Make  a  pafte  of  cocolus  indicus,  cummin,  old  cheefc, 
wine-lye,  and  wheat- flour;  throw  fmall  pieces  of  it 
into  clear  and  undifturbed  parts  of  the  pond  or  river, 
and  every  fifh  that  fwallows  one  of  thefe  pills  will  be' 
come  fo  intoxicated  as  to  fvvim  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  fuft'er  itfelf  to  be  taken.  This  intoxication 
will  go  off  in  a  Inert  time,  therefore  thofe  who  ufe  this 
method  mud  take  them  quickly. 

A  pond  at  Faringtion,  in  Berkshire,  which  was  well 
flocked  with  carp,  tench,  and  perch,  was  poifoned  ia 
this  manner  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  moftof 
the  fill)  were  found  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter. They  were  taken  out  and  put  into  a  fmall  ftew- 
pond  full  of  clear  fpring  water,  when  the  carp  and 
tench  recovered,  but  all  the  perch  died  ;  but  this 
might  poffibly  be  owing  to  the  coldnefs.  of  the  water. 
See  the  clofe  of  the  article  STEW  in  this  Dictionary. 

Take  fiiher's  berries,  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and 
with  water  make  them  into  a  pafte  ;  throw  pills  of  this 
into  the  water,  and  it  will  have  the  fame  efiecT;  as  the 
former. 

Pound  together  marjoram,  marigolds,  wheat  flour, 
and  rancid  butter,  and  it  will  allure  fifh  of  all  kinds  to 
the  net. 

Take  gum  ivy  and  put  a  good  deal  of  it  into  a  box 
made  of  oak,  and  chafe  and  rub  the  infide  of  it  with 
this  gum.  When  you  angle  put  three  or  four  worms 
into  it,  but  they  muft  not  remain  there  long;  for  if 
they  do  it  will  kill  them  ;  then  take  them  out,  and  fifh 
with  them,  putting  more  in  their  places,  as  you  want 
them,  out  of  your  worm  bag.  Gum  ivy  is  a  tear  which 
drops  from  the  body  of  large  ivy  trees,  being  wounded, 
and  is  of  a  yellowifh  red  colour,  of  a  ftrong  fcent,  and 
fharp  tafte  ;  that  which  is  fold  in  the  fhops  is  counter- 
feit, and  good  for  nothing.  Therefore,  to  get  gum  ivy, 
about  Michaelmas,  or  in  the  fpring,  drive  feveral  great 
nails  into  large  ivy  ftalks,  wriggle  the  fame  till  they 
become  very  loofe,  and  let  them  remain,  andtheguiu 
will  ifl'ue  thereout.  Alfo  flit  feveral  great  ivy  italics  al 
the  times  above  mentioned,  and  vifit  them  once  ac 
month  and  gather  the  gum  which  flows  from  the 
wounded  part.  This  will  very  much  improve  the 
angler's  fnccefs. 

Take  afla-fcctida  three  drachms,  camphor  one  ditto, 
Venice-turpentine  one  ditto,  pound  the  whole  together 
in  a  mortar,  with  fome  drops  of  the  chemical  oil  of 
lavender,  or  fpike.  When  you  angle  anoint  eight 
inches  of  your  line  with  it,  next  your  hook,  and  it  is 
excellent  for  a  trout  in  muddy  water,  and  for  gudgeons 
in  clear. 

DifTolve  gum  ivy  in  oil  of  fpike,  and  anoint  your 
bait  fora  pike  with  it,  and  he  will  take  it  the  fooner. 
Take  cat's  fat,  heron's  fat,  and  the  befl  afla-fcctida, 
8  of 
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of  eaci.  two  drachma ;  mummy  finely  powdered,  ditto } 
cummin-feed  finely  powdered,  twofcruples;  and  cam- 
phor, galbanuni,  and  Venice-turpentine,  of  each  one 
,  and  civet  two  grains.     Make  them,  fecundnm 
/:,  into  atliiimifh  ointment,  with  the  chemical  oils 
of  lavendc1-,  anileed,  and  chamomile,  and  keep  it  in  a 
narrow-mouthed  and  well-glazed  gallipot,  clofe  co- 
vered with  a  bladder  and  leather,  and  it  will  keep  two 
years.     V.'hcn   you  wint  to  ufe  it,  put  feme  into  a 
fmjll  taper  pewter  box,  and  anoint  your  line  with  it, 
.:  eight  or  nine  inches  from  the  hook,  and   when 
it  is  warned  off  repeat  the  un&ion. 

frefh  hotfc  dung,  and  put  it  into  a  bag,  or  net, 
throw  it  into  the  water,  and  the  t:fh  will  gather  about 
it. 

Take  quickfilver,  which  put  into  a  thick  gUl's  phial, 
fatten  it  to  a  packthread,  and  let  it  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  in  the  night,  cfpcci  J!y  when  the 
moon  (hints,  and  you  will  fee  a  quantity  of  fiih  come 
together. 

Put  oil  of  chamomile  into  a  phial,  and  when  you 
would  fifh  you  mull  have  fome  worms  and  kill  them 
in  the  faid  •phial  of  oil,  and  bait  your  hooks  with  thofe 
•won 

Boil  barlry  in  water  till  it  burfts,  then  boil  it  with 
liquorice,  a  little  mummy  and  honey  ;  beat  all  toge- 
ther in  a  mortar,  till  it  it  ftifTat  paftc,  which  put 
into  boxes  clofe  flopped  ;  when  you  would  filh  at  any 
place,  take  about  the  quantity  of  a  walnut  of  it,  and 
boil  in  »n  earthen  pot,  with  two  handful*  of  frcfh 
barley,  and  a  little  liquorice,  leaving  it  till  itis.ilmoft 


dry;  then  throw  it  into  the  places  where  you  would 
have  the  fifh  come,  and  they  will  gather  there. 

Take  the  herb  dragon-won,  from  which  estracl: 
the  juice,  with  it  rub  your  hands,  and  the  fifh  « ill 
come  near,  and  fuffrr  thcmfelves  to  be  taken,  holding 
them  in  tlie  water}  the  proper  hour  for  fifhing  is  from 
five  till  fix  in  the  morning. 

Take  fomc  of  a  heron's  flefh,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle 
clofe  covered  with  clay,  or  wax,  with  fome  mufk,  am- 
ber, and  civet,  put  the  pot  into  a  kettle  full  of  water, 
and  make  it  boil  till  you  are  fure  the  laid  flefh  is  con- 
verted into  oil,  then  take  out  the  bottle,  and  pour  oct 
the  oil ;  with  which  rub  your  line,  and  all  the  filh. 
will  come  to  be  taken. 

TAe  fat  of  a  heron,  mummy,  puibanum,  of  each 
two  drachms,  mufk  one  grain,  aqua  vitx  two  ounces} 
mix  all  together  in  an  earthen  porringer  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  fur  till  it  i»  thick  i  keep  it  in  a  leaden  , 
ringer,  and  with  it  rub  the  hook,  or  the  ends  of  the 
line,  or  cork,  and  the  filh  will  come  fo  that  you  may 
take  them  with  your  hands. 

Take  the  belly  of  a  heron,  that  is,  the  bowels  or 
entrails,  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  glafs  phial, 
which  flop  clofe  with  wax  :  then  bury  it  in  hot  horfc- 
dung,  and  let  it  turn  to  oil,  which  will  be  within  ten 
or  fifteen  days;  then  take  an  ounce  of  afla-foctida, 
and  mix  it  with  the  faid  oil,  it  wijl  all  thicken  like 
honey  ;  with  which  anoint  your  line,  flick,  or  rod,  or 
elfe  the  bait  you  put  upon  the  hook. 

For  all  the  nec^il  iry  inftrutli>  ns  for  HOOK.*,  &c.  fee 
the  Articles  ANGLING  ROD,  &c. 
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A 1 1  '  •  '•:*  ftvtrnl  Ssrlt  of 

i  i  •    1  to  in  the  Jlrtgmug  Tuble. 

I  F.  S. 

Isr  hollow  (lones  at  the  fide 
•'ur,  with  reaks  on 

the  t  ^   l-»rge  wing*,  anil  i%  in  fealon 

from  April  to 

*  by  river  fides, 
-ody  ribo 

.  his 
uirnmcr. 

%  or  .mi, 
•  i)  colour,  ami 

od- 

.v  inches 
in  clear  water. 

r-fly,  or  worm,  found  on  leaves  or  plants, 
called  *  !  when  it  comes 

»cellent  for  trout, 
r.  Ant-fly  i»  found  in  ant-hilU  from  June  to  Scp- 

cr. 

6.  The  May-fly  i«  to  be  found  playing  at  the  river- 
fide,  efneciallv 

t!y  ii  tj  be  found  upon  every  hawthorn, 
after  the  bud»  arc  come  oft".     For  the  flies  proper 

..e  Article*  APJUL,  &c.  --G. 


3.  d  in 


I'  A  S  T  i. 

I.  TaVc  the  blood  of  fheep's  hearts,  and  mix  i- 
hoi 

i-    i    •  '  hecfe  gr 

to  wotk  it,  and  c 

:>uttcr. 

•  bread  chcwt 
i ),  motllcncd  wit: 

at  allo  for  Wouu 

i     !  md  in    fandy  ground   after 

is  white  with  a  red  head  and  bigger  than 
)und  in  healthy  gr  -!i  a 

bUck  nr  bin-.-  oc.iil.     Keep   them  in  an  earti. 

harbour  \cellentli  vcmber. 

•s,  to  be  bud  from  putiid  flc(h  :  let  them  lie 
in  wheat  bran  a  few  iLys  before  ufed. 

3.   1  >t*  of  fb- 

'>w  colour,  ar  ma 

gentle,  ami  mult  be  IV  •  them. 

4-  (  tiund  under  a  cow- 

tunl  ntlc,  but 

large,     k  ,  like  the  earth-b 

-worm,  or   cod-bait,    found    under 
llones  ia  Iliallow  ri»ers  ;  they  are  yellow -,  tiun 

i> »  black  or  blue  head,  and  are  in  fc  . 
Irom  April  to  July.     Keep  them  in  flannel  bag*. 


6.  Lob-worm,  found   in  gardens ;    it  is  very  large, 
and  has  a  red  head,  a  llreak  down  the  back,  and  a  flat 
bro.ul  tail. 

7.  irms,  found    in   marfhy  grousid :   keep 
them  in  mud  ten  >!.iys  hcforc  you  life  them  :  their  colour 
i-i  i  hTueilh  r«.-d,  and    are  a  good   bait  from   M.irch  to 

8.  Brnndlin  ^  red-worm1:,  or  blootl  -  worm's ;  found  in 

..Is  and  tanner's  bark  ;  they  arc  fimll-. 
worms,  \  :!1  1'mall  fifli,  have  fomctinies  a 

yellow  tail,   .md  a:eci:!e>!  -..i^  tail. 

i    1  .s  H    and     I  N  SECTS. 

I.   Minnow;    2.  gudgeon  ;    3.  roach  ;    4.  dace;    5. 
fmelts  ;  6.  yellow  i'nail  flit ;  8.  grafslu>pper. 

;  alfo  the  (kin  or  fur  of 
FirCHtfW,  j  that  creature. 

FLAG-WORM,  an  infed  fo  cnllcd,  bec.iufe  it  is 
found  and  bred  in  flaggy  pi  iluc-s,  hang- 

ing to  the  fibre*,  or  frtiall    (triiv^>    rhat  grow   to  the 
-  of  the   flags  and    tin  ully  inclofcd  in  a 

yellow  or  reddiill  hulk  or  cafe. 

of  an  horfc.     In  a  flricl  fcnfe, 

the  flanks  of  ..  .is  belly, 

where  the  rib«  arc  wanting,  and  below  the  loins.    I'hc-y 
(hould  be  full,  and  at  the  top  of  then-.,  on  each 
fliould  be  a  feather  5  and  the  nearer  thofe  fcathcrt  are 
to  each  other,  fo  much  the  better:  but  if  they  be  as 
it  were  within  view,  then  the  maik  isc.cclkm. 

ice  between  the  latl  rib  and  haunch-bone, 
ild  be  Ih  :i  i? 

termed  v  hoiL-i  are  moft  hardy,  and 

will  endure  1 . 

If  a  horfe  have  a  (link  full  enough,  you  are  to  1011- 
(ider  ,n!t 

that 

to  purtineff, 

A  ,1   the  lafl   of  the , 

(hort  rib* be  a:  i  the  hauncii- 

bone  ;  although  luchh  :      -iie  time  have  very 

i  bodici,yet  wlien  they  arc  hard  laboured,  t!i;y  will 
lofe  them. 

A  horf-  :k,  when  his  ribs 

are   too  muc  I   in    their  comn,<i  ,  v.  lm.h  is 

eafdy  ]>erceived,  by  c.impar  t.'i   ih.it 

of  Uuiiwunch  .  and 

equally  taifed    up   as  they   a. c,  or  but  very  litii  • 
when  the  hi.rfc  is  in  good  c.ife. 

A  hnrlc  is  like*.  i.ave  little  flanks,  to  be  for- 

rily  i  .  •  i  be  grunt-bellied  and  tliin  gutted,  w 

his  i!i,,>.  tu.  i,  up  like  a  greyhound,  and  his  ribs  arc 
fiat,  i  irt. 

A  well  flunked  horfe,  is  oge  that  has  wide  and  well- 
made  ribs,  and  a  good  body.     In   this  cai. ,  the  v. 
li .LI-,  is  ufed  in  tin- 

h  1.1.  \  . I,  ,  •  n- 

pafcd  ot  two  or  three   moveablc  lancets  i 
horfe,  and  fontetimes  i  us  up6n  < 

and  fupnlyin  •  the  room  of  an  iucilion-L.. 

FLEW. 
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FLEW,    See  NETS  son 


FLIES.      To  prevent  Flits  tearing  Caitiff. 

Boil  bay-berries  in  oil,  and  anoint  them  with  it,  and 
they  will  never  fit  on  cattle  ;  or,  wet  the  hair  of  horfes, 
•with  the  juke  of  gourd  at  Midfummcr,  and  they  will 
not  molefl  <hem.  If  cittle  are  anointed  with  the  juice 
of  arfnwrt,  flies  will  not  come  near  them,  though  it  is 
the  heat  of  fummer. 

To  FLING,  is  the  fiery  and  obdinate  a6lion  of  an 
unruty  horfe. 

To  fling  like  a  cow,  is  to  raife  only  one  leg,  and 
give  a  blow  with  it. 

To  fline,  nr  kick  wjth  the  hind-legs.     See  YERK. 

FLINTS,  for  fowling-pieces,  fliould  be  clear,  but 
whether  dark  or  light  coloured  is  immaterial.  Their 
fize  fhould  be  fuitcd  to  the  gun,  and  be  neither  too 
large  and  thick,  or  too  fmall  and  flight  ;  the  firfl 
will  not  give  freely,  and  the  other  will  be  apt  to 
break. 

FLOATS,  FOR  FISHING,  are  made  divers  ways  ; 
fome  ufe  the  quills  of  Mufcovy  ducks,  wbich  are  the 
bed  for  flow  waters,  but  for  drong  dreams  cork  floats 
are  the  bed  ;  therefore  take  a  good  found  cork,  with- 
out flaws  or  holes,  and  bore  it  through  with  a  hot  iron, 
into  which  put  a  quill  of  a  fit  proportion  ;  then  pare 
the  cork  into  a  pyramidal  form,  of  what  fize  you 
pleafe,  and.  grind  it  fmooth. 

For  your  float,  in  flow  dreams,  a  neat  round  goofe- 
quill  is  proper  ;  but  for  deep  or  rapid  rivers,  or  in  an 
eddy,  the  cork,  fliaped  like  a  pear,  is  indifputably  the 
bed  -,  which  fhould  not,  in  general,  exceed  the  fize  of 
a  nutmeg  ;  let  not  the  quill,  which  you  put  through  it, 
be  more  than  half  an  inch  above  and  below  the  cork  ; 
and  this  float-,  though  some  prefer  a  fwan's  quill,  has 
great  advantage  over  a  bare  quill  j  for  the  quill  being 
defended  from  the  water  by  the  cork,  does  not  foften, 
and  the  cork  enables  you  to  lead  your  line  fo  heavily, 
as  that  the  hook  finks  almod  as  foon  as  you  put 
into  the  water ;  whereas,  when  you  lead  but  lightly, 
it  does  not  get  to  the  bottom  till  it  is  near  the  end  of 
your  fwim.  See  the  form  of  the  float,  Plate  IX. 
Fig.  1 6.  and,  in  leading  your  lines,  be  careful  to  ba- 
lance them  fo  nicely,  that  a  very  fmajt  touch  will  fink 
them  •,  fome  ufe  for  this  purpofe  lead  fhaped  like  a 
barley-corn,  but  there  is  nothing  better  to  lead  with 
than  fhot,  which  you  mud  have  ready  cleft  always  with 
you;  remembering,  that  when  you  fifh  fine,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  on  your  line  a  great  number  of  fmall  than  a 
few  large  fhot. 

Whip  the  end  of  the  quill  round  the  plug  with  fine 
filk,  well  waxed  ;  this  will  keep  the  water  out  of  your 
float,  and  preferve  it  greatly. 

FLOAT-ANGLING.  In  this  the  line  fhould  be 
longer  than  the  rod  by  two  or  three  feet,  and  let  the 
pellet  that  is  put  upon  it  be  neither  fo  heavy  as  to  fink 
the  cork  or  float,  nor  fo  light  as  to  hinder  the  fmalleft 
touch  from  pulling  it  under  water,  becaufe  that  is  the 
only  fign  you  have  of  a  bite.  In  rivers,  it  will  be 
mod  proper  to  make  ufe  of  a  cork  ;  but  in  danding 
waters,  a  quill  will  ferve  well  enough. 
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In  fifliing  with  a  float,  your  line  muft  be  about  a 
foot  ftiorter  than  your  rod  :  for  if  it  is  longer,  you  can- 
not fo  well  command  your  hook  when  you  come  to  dif- 
enpage  the  fifh. 

Perch  and  chub  are  caught  with  a.float,  and  alfo 
gudgeons,  and  fometimes  barbel  and  grayling. 

For  carp  and  tench,  which  are  feldom  caught  but  in 
ponds,  ufe  a  very  fmall  goofe  or  a  duck-quill  float ; 
and  for  ground  bait  throw  in,  every  now  and  then,  a 
bit  of  chewed  bread. 

For  barbel,  the  place  fliould  be  baited  the  night  be- 
fore you  fifh,  with  graves,  which  are  the  fediment  of 
melted  tallow,  and  may  be  had  at  the  tallow-chandlers  : 
ufe  the  fame  ground-bait  while  you  are  fifhing,  as  for 
roach  and  dace. 

In  fifhing  with  a  float  for  chub  in  warm  weather, 
fifh  at  mid-water,  in  cool  weather,  and  in  cold  at  the 
ground. 

FLOUNDERS,  may  be  fifhed  for  all  day  long, 
either  in  a  fwift  dream,  or  in  the  dill  deep  water;  but 
belt  in  the  dream,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
and  July  :  the  proper  baits  are  all  forts  of  worms, 
wafps,  and  gentles. 

FLUSH.    The  term  for  raifing  a  wood-cock. 

FLUX  IN  SWINE.  Itcomesby  great  loofenefies in 
eating  unwholefome  food. 

Bruife  nut-galls,  or  dried  acorns,  floes,  and  white 
darch,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  vine- 
gar and  a  quart  of  milk ;  drain  it,  and  give  it  warm, 
morning  and  evening.  Or, 

Take  nut  gall,  two  ounces,  as  much  darch,  and  a 
handful  of  betony,  half  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  boil 
them  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a  quart  of  vinegar,  and 
give  it  hot  three  mornings. 

FLY- ANGLING.  Let  the  rod  be  light,  and  the 
line  twice  as  long  as  your  rod,  and  very  drong  at  top, 
and  grow  gradually  taper.  You  n.ull  contrive  to  have 
the  wind  on  your  back,  and  the  fun,  if  it  fhines,  to  be 
before  you,  and  to  fifh  down  the  dream :  and  carry 
the  point  or  top  of  your  rod  dcv  nwards,  by  which 
means  the  fhadow  of  yourfelf  and  the  rod  too,  will  be- 
the  lead  offenfive  to  the  fifh,  for  the  fight  of  any  (hade 
didurbs  the  fifh,  and  fpoils  fport. 

In  March,  or  April,  if  the  weather  be  daik,  or  a 
little  windy  or  cloudy,  the  bed  fifhing  is  with  the 
palmer-worm,  which,  with  the  may-fly,  are  the  ground 
of  all  fly-angling.  See  the  Articles  FISHING,  ANG- 
LING, &c. 

Till  you  are  a  proficient,  every  throw  will  go  near 
to  cod  you  a  hook :  therefore  pra&ife  for  fome  time 
without  one4,  or  get  your  flies  drefled  on  filk  worms 
gut,  and  you  will  not  eafily  break  them  off.  See  Arti- 
cles FISHING,  ANGLING,  &c. 

The  bed  times  to  ufe  a  t!y  are,  when  the  river  has 
'been  a  little  difcoloured  by  rain,  and  is  again  clearing) 
or  a  cloudy,  breezy  day.  When  the  wind  is  high, 
chufe  the  dill  deep  ;  when  fmall  or  none,  the  running 
dreams,  ufe  then  the  natural,  in  boiderous  weather 
the  artificial  fly.  In  clear  dreams,  ufe  a  fmall  fly  ;  in 
lefs  clear,  one  larger  ;  a  light  coloured  fly,  in  a  bright 
day ;  a  dark  fly  for  dark  waters  ;  and  an  orange  fly  in 
muddy  ones. 
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To  FLY  ox  HEAD,  (in  Falconry)  it,  when  a  hawk, 
miffing  her  quarry,  betakes  herfclf  to  the  next  check, 
as  ftowt,  Sec. 

To  FLY  CROSS,  (in  Falconry)  is  faid  of  a  hawk, 
when  Ihe  flies  at  great  birds,  as  cranes,  geefc,  &c. 

To  FLY  THE  HKELS  :  ahorfe  is  faid  to  fly  the  heels 
when  he  obeys  the  fpur.  See  SPUB  and  HEELS. 

FOAL.  Colt  is  the  young  male  of  the  horfe  kind, 
as  filly  is  the  female.  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  know 
the  (hape  that  a  foal  is  like  to  be  of.  for  the  fame  dupe 
he  carries  at  a  month,  he  will  carry  at  fix  years  old,  rf 
he  be  not  abufcd  in  after  keeping  •,  and  as  the  good 
fhape  appear*,  fo  do  the  defec.ts  alfo. 

And  as  to  height,  it  is  obfcrved,  that  a  large  (hin- 
bone,  long  from  the  knee  to  the  pattern,  (hews  a  tall 
horfe ;  for  which,  another  way  is,  to  fee  what  fpacc 
he  has  between  his  Lnee  nnd  wither*,  which  being 
doubled,  it  will  be  his  height  when  he  is  a  competent 
horfe. 

There  are  alfo  means  to  know  their  goodnefs  ;  for  if 
they  are  dirring  fpiritv,  free  from  affrights,  wanton  of 
difpofition,  and  very  active  at  leaping  and  running, 
and  ftriving  f  r  m.j.iery,  fuch  generally  prove  good 
mettled  horfet ;  and  thofe  on  the  contrary  are  jades. 

And  if  their  hoofs  be  ftrong,  deep,  tough,  (mo  >th, 
upright  (landing,  and  hollow,  they  cannot  be  b.id ; 
therefore,  the  Barbary  horfe  is  well  known  by  his  hoof. 

Foals  are  ufually  foaled  about  the  beginning  of  fum- 
mcr,  and  it  is  curtomary  to  let  them  run  till  Mictuelmas 
with  the  mare,  at  which  time  they  may  be  wcjm-d. 
Some  however  maintain,  that  a  foal  is  rendered  much 
fooner  fit  forfervice  by  being  allowed  to  fuck  the  whole 
winter,  and  weaned  about  Candlemas  or  Shrovetide. 
When  firft  weaned,  let  them  not  be  kept  in  the  hearing 
of  their  dam,  but  (hould  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfe, 
with  a  low  rack  and  manger  for  hay  and  oats  ;  the  hay 
mull  be  very  fweet  and  fine,  efpecially  at  firll,  and  a 
little  white  tr.m  (hould  be  mixed  witii  their  oats,  in 
order  to  keep  their  bodies  open,  and  make  them  eat 
and  drink  freely.  When  foals  *re  k:pt  up  in  the  win- 
.  they  arc  not  to  be  immured  continually  in  the 
liable ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  t'.ay,  when  the  fun 
ihincs  warm,  they  (hould  always  I*-  allowed  to  play 
about  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  when  the  winter  is  ever, 
they  (hould  be  turned  into  fome  dry  ground  where  the 
grafs  is  fweet  and  fliort,  ami  where  there  is  good  water, 
ihat  they  may  drink  at  pleafure.  The  winter  after  they 
may  be  kept  in  the  liable,  without  any  further  care 
than  that  which  is  taken  of  other  horfes  :  but  after  the 
tint  year,  fillies  and  colts  fltould  not  be  kept  together. 
For  the  manner  of  breaking  them,  fee  the  Article 
Hot 

FODDER,  any  kind  of  meat  for  horfe*,  or  other 
cattle.  In  lome  places,  hay  an.!  draw  mingled  to- 
gether, is  peculiarly  denominated  fodder. 

,  (in  the  forctl  law)  is  rank  grafs  not 
eaten  up  in  furnmer. 

l-'OIL.  A  hare  when  (he  runs  the  fame  ground  (he 
La<  run  before  U  tYul  to  run  the  foil. 

I  ( )  I L I  N'G,(  among  fportfmen)  the  footing  and  trend- 
ing of  a  deer,  that  is  on  the  graft,  and  fcarce  vifible. 

KOLD-NLT,  a  foil  of  net  with  which  fmall  birdi 


are  taken  in  the  night,  as  reprefenred  in  Plate  VH. 
Fig.  i.  and  which  may  be  carried  by  one  man,  if  fmill : 
or,  if  large,  two  may  manage  it,  and  is  as  follows  : 

When  the  net  is  fixed  on  both  fides  to  two  (Irong, 
(Iraight,  and  light  poles,  you  mull  have,  at  Icalr,  two  or 
three  lufly  men  to  aflifl  you,  all  very  filent ;  the  poles 
whereon  your  nets  are  tied,  (hould  be  about  twelve  feet 
long,  that  fo  they  may  hold  up  the  higher. 

He  who  bears  the  lights,  which  Ihould  be  torches, 
mud  carry  them  behind  the  nets  in  the  midfl  of  them, 
about  two  yards  from  them  ;  and  fo  order  it,  as  to  carry 
the  nets  between  the  wind  nnd  the  bir.is,  who  all  na- 
turally rooll  on  their  perches  with  their  breads  againli 
the  wind  ;  by  this  means,  he  that  beats  th-.-  buflies  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  hedge,  will  drive  them  out  «hc 
way  towards  the  light. 

When  you  find  any  bird  in  your  net,  you  need  not 
make  much  hade,  for  it  will  enfnare  them  of  itl'clf,  and 
they  cannot  get  away  fuddcnly. 

rNCEAU,  is  the  bottom,  or  end,  of  a  cannon- 
bitt-mouth  ;  that  is,  the  part  of  the  bitt  that  joins  it  to 
tl»e  banquet.  See  <JnArr/<oN. 

>Ol)-CA.Si  INC.:  this  is  a  diforder  in  horfes, 
that  arifes  from  an  overload  of  fome  new  me.u.  When 
a  horfe  i»  turned  into  fine  clover  carelefsly,  or  when 
he  eats  largely  of  the  fielh  pulfe  kinds  often,  his  llo- 
mach  falls  into  this  diforder;  and  he  will  cad  up  every 
thinj  hefwallows,  wat-r  as  well  as  food. 

l>i. I  .:.e  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  half  an  ounce  of 
mithrid.ite,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  philonium  roina- 
num,  and  an  ounce  of  honey  ;  add  to  this,  a  drachm  of 
powder  of  cinnamon,  and  a  pint  of  red  port  wine,  and 
give  it  as  a  drench.  He  mud  not  have  any  thing  for 
two  hour*  after  it,  and  then  only  a  little  fweet  hay. 
After  this,  feed  him  carefully,  and  give  him  moderate 
labour  or  exercife  for  three  days,  and  there  will  be  fcl- 
dom  any  occafion  for  repeating  the  drench  ;  but,  if 
there  (hould,  one  more  will  make  the  cure  effectual. 

K)  F  or  A  HORSK,  confids  of  a  hoof  or  coflin  ; 
which  ij  all  the  horn  that  appears  when  the  horfc's 
foot  is  fct  on  the  ground. 

It  is  a  great  imperfection  to  have  feet  too  large  and 
fat,  or  to  have  them  l.tile  ;  fuch  horfes  as  have  them 
too  little,  arc  for  the  mod  part  very  heavy,  and  apt  to 
(tumble,  efpecially  if  with  fuch  feet  they  have  weak 
,  and  too  long  patterns ;  on  the  other  hand,  too 
fntall  feet  are  much  to  be  fu (peeled,  becaufe  they  arc 
often  painful,  and  fubjcQ  to  cloven  quarters,  and 
other  nni^ifeclions. 

F  '()  I'  01-  A  HOKSK,  is  the  extremity  of  the  leg, 
from  the  coronet  to  the  lowtr  part  of  the  hoof. 

The  four  ftet  are  diftinguiihed  by  four  different 
names;  the  two  fore  feet  are  by  fome  called  the  hands 
of  a  horfe,  but  that  term  is  in  difule  ;  the  common  ex- 
cretion being  the  far  fore  foot,  to  denote  the  right  foot 
before  ;  the  near  foot,  the  ftirrup  foot,  and  the  bridle 
hand  foot  to  denote  the  left  before. 

Of  the  two  hinder  feet,  the  right  is  called  the  far 
hind  foot:  and  when  fpears  were  ufcd,  it  was  called 
the  fpear  foot,  bccaufe  in  rcfti.ig  the  fpeur,  the  fockct 
of  it  anfwercd  the  right  foot. 

The  left  hind  foot,  is  called  the  near  foot  behind. 

i  .\  r- 
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FAT- FOOT  5  a  horfe  is  faid  to  have  a  fat  foot, 
when  the  hoof  i«  fo  thin  and  weak,  that  unlefs  the  nails 
be  drove  very  fhort,  he  runs  the  rifk  of  being  pricked 
in  (hoeing;  the  Englilh  horfes  are  very  fiibjcd  to  this 
diforder.  A  horfe's  foot  is  faid  to  be  derobc,  i.e. 
robbed  or  flolen,  when  it  is  worn  and  wafted  by  going 
without  fhocs,  fo  that  for  want  of  hoof  it  is  difficult 
to  fhoe  them. 

]''OO  1'GELD,    \  an  amercement,  or  fine  I.ml  upon 

FOUTGELD,  J  thofe  who  lie  within  the  bounds 
of  a  foreft,  for  not  lawing  or  cutting  out  the  ball 
of  their  dogs  feet  5  and  to  be  quit  of  foofj'.cKl,  is 
;:  privil.'ge  to  keep  dogs  there  unlawed  and  uncon- 
trouled. 

FOREHEAD  or  A  HORSE,  fliould  be  fomewhar 
broad  ;  fome  would  have  it  a  little  raifed,  but  a  Hat  one 
is  more  beautiful. 

A  horfe  fliould  have  in  his  forehead  that  which  we 
call  a  feather,  which  is  a  natural  frizzling  or  turning  of 
the  hair;  if  he  have  two  that  are  near,  or  touch,  the 
mark  is  fo  much  the  better. 

If  a  horfe  be  neither  white,  dappled,  nor  approaching 
thii'e  colours,  he  fhould  have  a  ftar  or  blaze  in  his  fore- 
head:  it  being  a  defeft,  not  only  as  to  the  beauty,  but 
often  as  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  horfe  of  any  dark  colour 
to  be  without  one. 

FORE-LEGS  OF  A  HORSE,  confifl  of  an  arm,  fore 
thigh  and  the  fliank,  both  which,  the  larger,  broader, 
and  more  nervous  they  are  the  better. 

FORE-LOIN  (with  Hunters)  is  when  abound  go- 
ing before  the  reft  of  the  cry,  meets  chafe  and  goes 
away  with  it. 

FOREST,  a  great  wood,  or  place  privileged  by  royal 
authority,  which  differs  from  a  park,  warren,  or  chale; 
being  on  purpofe  allotted  for  the  peaceable  abiding  and 
liourifhing  of  hearts  and  fowls  thereto  belonging  ;  for 
which  there  are  certain  peculiar  laws,  oflicers,  and  or- 
ders, part  of  which  appear  in  the  great  charier  of  the 
fordt.  Its  properties  are  thefe  : 

I.  A  foreft  truly  and  flri&ly  taken  cannot  be 
in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  King,  becaufe  none  tlfe 
has  power  to  grant  a  commillion  to  be  a  Juftice  in 
t'yre. 

•2.  The  next  property  is  the  courts,  as  the  Juflicc- 
feat  every  three  years,  the  Swainmote  three  times  a 
year,  and  the  Attachment  once  every  forty  days. 

3.  The  third  property  may  be  the  oflicers  belonging 
to  it,  for  the  prefervation  of  vert  and  venifon  •,  as  the 
Juftice  of  the  foreft,  the  Warder  or  Keeper,  the 
Ycvdurers,  the  Forefters,  Agiftors,  Regarders,  Bea- 
dles, &c.  which  fee  in  their  proper  places. 

But  the  principal  court  of  the  fojeit  is  the  Swain- 
mote,  which  is  no  lefs  incident  thereto,  than  a  pie- 
powder  to  a  fair  ;  and  if  this  fails  there  is  nothing  of  a 
fcreft  remaining,  but  it  is  turned  into  the  nature  of  a 
chafe. 

Forefts  are  of  that  antiquity  in  England,  that,  except- 
ing theNew-foreft  inHaniplhire,  erected  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  Hampton-Court  ereded-by  Henry  VIII. 
it  is  laid  there  is  no  record  or  hiftory  which  makes  any 
certain  mention  of  their  ereftion,  though  they  are  men- 
tioned by  feveral  writers,  and  in  divers  of  our  laws  and 


flatutcs.     There  are  69  forefb  in  England,   13  ch. 
and  8"O  patks  ;  the   four   principal   fureits   are   Now- 
forell,  Sherwood -foreft,  Dean-forelT,    and  Wim' 

FOlvES  FER,  is  an  officer  of  the  foreft,  fworn  fo 
pirfi  rve  the  ver:  or  venifon  therein,  ;i;u!  to  uttcnd  the 
\viid  Ivj.iils  v.-i'h'i!)  his  bailiwick,  and  to  watch  and  en- 
deavour to  k'/qi  theni  fife  by  day  and  night  ;  he  is 
to  apprehend  all  offenders  againll  verc  and  vcnifon-, 
and  to  pr  Cent  them  to  the  courts  of  the  fordt,  n 
the  end  that  they  may  be  punifhed  according  to  their 
often  res. 

FORKED  HEADS  (with  Hunters)  all  deer  heads 
v,  Iiich  bear  two  crodies  on  the  top,  or  that  have  their 
crochet  doubled. 

FORKED-TAILS,  a  name  given  in  fome  parts  of 
t!ie  kingdom  to  the  falmon,  in  the  fourth  year  of  its 
grov 

FORME,  a  French  term  for  a  fwelling  in  the  very 
fubftance  of  a  horfe's  pattern,  and  not  in  the  ikin ;  they 
come  as  well  in  the  hind  legs  as  in  the  fore,  and  though 
it  be  an  imperfedlion  not  very  common,  yet  it  is  >' 
gerous.  as  it  will  admit  no  other  remedy  but  firing 
and  taking  out  the  fole  ;  neither  can  the  fire 
be  given  to  the  part  without  great  difficulty  and 
hazard. 

FORMICA,  is  a  dtftemper  which  commonly  feizes 
upon  the  horn  of  a  hawk's  beak,  which  will  eat  the 
beak  away,  occafioned  by  a  worm. 

FORMICA  is  alfo  a  fcurvy  mange,  which  in  fum- 
mer-time  very  much  annoys  a  (Daniel's  ears,  and 
is  caufed  by  flies  and  their  own  fcratching  with  their 
feet. 

For  the  ctire  :  Infufe  four  ounces  of  gum-dragon  in 
the  ftrongeft  vinegar  that  can  be  got,  for  the  fp.ice  of 
eight  days,  and  afterwards  bruife  it  on  a  marble  (lone, 
as  painters  do  their  colours  ;  then  add  two  ounces  of 
roach  alum  and  galls  •,  mingle  all  well  together  and  ap- 
ply it  to  the  p;  rt  affcfted. 

FORMS,  OR  SKATS  (hunting  term)  applied  to  a  hare, 
when  (lie  fqunts  in  any  place. 

FOUR  CORNERS  ;  to  work  upon  the  four  cor- 
ners, is  to  divide  (in  imagination)  the  volt  or  round 
into  four  quarters  ;  the  horfe  makes  a  round  or  two  on 
tiot  or  gallop,  and  when  he  has  done  fo  upon  each 
quarter  he  has  made  the  four  corners. 

To  FOUNDER  A  HORSE,  is  to  over-ride  him,  or 
to  fpoil  him  with  hard  working. 

FOUNDERING  IN  THE  FEET,  a  diftempcr  th.it 
affects  a  hor.'e  by  means  of  hard  riding  or  labour,  or  by 
heats  and  colds,  which  dilorder  the  body,  and  excite 
malignant  humours,  that  inflame  the  blood,  melt  the 
greufe,  and  make  it  defcend  downwards  to  the  feet,  and 
there  fettle ;  which  caufes  a  numbntfs  in  the  hoof,  fo 
that  the  horfe  has  no  fenfe  or  feeling  in  it;  and  is  hardly 
able  to  ftand,  and  when  he  does  he  (hakes  and  quakes  as 
if  he  had  an  ague-fit  upon  him  ;  fometimes  this  malady 
proceeds  from  his  being  watered  while  he  is  very  hot, 
and  his  greafe  melted  within  him,  and  then  fuddenly 
cooled  by  fetting  him  upon  cold  planks  without  litter  ; 
or  by  taking  his  faddle  off  too  foon,  or  elle  by  letting 
him  (land  while  hot  in  fome  fhallow  water  up  to  the 

fetlocks ; 
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fetlocks;   by  means  of  which  extraordinary  cohlncfs  it 

to  fail  down  into  their  : 
and  there  to  cake  at;d  congeal. 

rle  may  alfo  be  <V  ::;g  ftraight 

,  travelling  upon  hard  ground. 

by  which  you  may  know  when  rour 

horfe  is  ibunJere •!  ••  fore  feet,  and  not  his  hind 

feet,  only  upon  his  hind  feet,  and  as 

as  he  can  upon  the  other ;  or  his  going  crouching 

and  crumpling  upon  his  buttocks;  and  when  fometirnes 

.ion  his  hind  feet,  and  not  upon  his 

fore  feet  (which  hippens  but  fcldom)  it  may  he  known 

by  !.  4  weak  behind,  and  his  reding  himfclf  as 

niuc.'i  upon  his  fore  feet  as  he  can;  being  afraid  to  fct 

•r  feet  to  the  ground. 

general  method  of  cure  is :  firft,  to  pare  all  the 
horfc's  lolcs  fo  thin  that  you  m^y  fee  the  quick  :  then  to 
bleed  him  well  at  every  toe,  Hop  the  vein  with  tallow 
a:id  roil n,  and  having  tacked  hollow  fhoes  on  hii  feet, 
flop  them  with  bran,  tar,  and  tallow,  as  boiling  hot 
as  may  be  ;  repeating  this  every  other  day  for  a 
ueck  together,  and  afterward*  to  give  him  good  excr- 

r  other  weakncffes  ob- 
. 

'-"ftcn  coveting  to  lie 
down,  and  f  «  ith  his  fore  lees ; 

•tomibci:  ,   rue  as  in  purfincls;  iheonlr 

difference  is,  tlut   youn^  horfes  arc  lubjecl  to   i 

• 

•.roublcd  with  pur.lnefs  arc  generally  fix  rears  old 
and  above. 

Grafs,  with  much  refreshing  and  cooling,  cures  the 

r,  but  incrcjfcj  the  Utter. 

The  cure:   Take  rive  or   fix  penny" •  11  of 

potrc,  J-  ••*  ith  an  equal  quantity  of  ale  or 

beer. 

-liiovcl  being  h 
you  at 

DT,  itcaufcdbya! 

ig  too  much  provender  (\uUlcnlv,  w!i  too 

.iu!  panting,  fo  ti.at  his  f'xxi  no:  being  well  digefted 
breeds  ill  humours,  which  by  degrees  fprcad  themlV 

vcr  his  n  .  >  liis 

pablc  of 

down  cannot  :  :i  he  either 

dut 

•oo  often  upon  a  journey 
:,  not  being  ridden  after  it. 

The  fymptoms  are,  the  horfe  will  be  chilly  and  quake 
with  cold  at'tcr  di inking  ;  and  fomc  <  f   '. 
, 

to  peel,  h. 

:cr,   and  his  nofe  run 
fluff,    he  will    forfakc   h: 
and  hang  down   hi;  head   for  extreme   pain  in    tl.c 

•he  cure:  Firft,  ral:c  the  horie's  fundamrm  and 
him  aclyllcr;  then  put  half  an  ounce  of  cinna- 
.  and  cf  liquorice  and  anifecds  each  two  fpoonful* 


in  fine  powder,  and  five  or  fix  fj^or.fuls  of  1: 
or  f.\r!;,  fjt  it  o-i  t 

melted,  and  give  it  him  lukewarm  to  drink,  r: 

BrtcrwardftgemJy  for  r.r:  h.'ur,  ci  ^in  litter  him 

i,  and  keep  him  tor  two  4iour 

'<le  his  hay  w  \an  fron 

dull,  and  give  it   him    by  little    ar.d   little  ;  Ut    him 

drink   warm  mefiics  of  malt   nnd   warer  ;  acJ  when 

he  has   rec"verc  I    ftrc:i;;th,    b' 

vein,  and  perfume  his  JieaJ  with  frasikincenfe  o:u 

>  manner  of  v  vr  by 

enchantment  ot   etiticenjent  ;  by  vinni: 

unto  you  by  pirc,  whilUe,  or  call;  or 
by    macliincs   or  engines,  which  furpri!' 
•  .-s. 

Fowls  are  of  divers  fpccies,  which  ili.Ter  i:i 
nature   ::  .   tl.r 

•v    I'.-ke,  fhall 

di!l;  .  i  ai-.d  water* 

fowl. 

•m  the  natur.il  dc- 

.  •  in  .md  nU<iit  th--  water,  gati-eiifg  Irom 
•tit. 

-e  in  their 

nature  the  n:  <.unnii;g  of  b; 

carclul  of  t!  .        !  hence  tiiev  ! 

by  fomc  auth"i   ,  -.rcll 

governed  it-,  «n  l.ii  .:,  court-* 

i.ird»,  ccntin  alt  forts  of  other  watcltfnl 

a!.:rm  ot'tllC 

f 

if  you  obferve,  you  will  fi;id  that  tnere  will  be 
alw:>  !ie  atoof  from  the 

greater  number,  which  Hill  call  firlt. 

Now  it  is  tac  nature  of  water-  fowl  to  fly  in 

always  a  i  fo 

tlu-r,  you 
'••od  from 
,  or   ;ij>p: 

•  focicty, 
thai    they  t-  Id   m  Luc  wing  till  they   meet  together 


And  t!  loncd  not  only  by  the  near  approach 

of  n  upon  the 

river  .  i  by  the  .  i  buzzaid 

anil  i 

•*vls  there  are  two  kinds,  fucli  ai  live  off 
the  !  fuch  as  live  on  the  water  without  f' 

n*i>a  ii^l  ;  but  wadir    .  •  for  it   with  t 

'.e   other,  -.cd  and  fwim,   as-  the 

mallard, 

As  to  the  n  •  "r  taking  fowl,  fee  un- 

der each  p.irticulai  kiiul  in  t!:iir  j,  roper  places  alphabeti- 
cally.    See  alfo  Si 

FOWL  INC;  -I'M  v  oiece  it  always  reckonc.l 

bcfl,  which  i  barrel,  with  an  indif- 

ferent bore  under  though   every   fowler 

ive  them  of  fuch  diltctcnt  f^rts  and  fi/es  as  are 

•t;  hedefigns  t  .  to  the  barrel, 

let  it  be  v.ell  ,  \i  uithin,  and  the  bore 

of  an  equal  bigncf-',  which  may  be  proved  by  putting  a 


row 
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piece  of  pafleboartl,  cut  of  the  ex'ac"l  roundnef?  of  the 
to->,  which  gently  put  down  to  the  touch-hole;  am)  if 
it  j;Oes  down  veil  and  even,  without  flops  or  flipping, 
you  may  conclude  it  even  bored.  The  bridge-pan 
mud  be  fomewhat  above  the  touch-hole,  only  with  a 
notch  in  the  bridge-pan,  to  let  down  a  little  powder; 
\\-hich  will  prevent  the' gun  from  recoiling,  which 
otherwife  it  is  apt  to  do. 

As  to  the  locks,  choofe  fuch  as  are  well  filled  with 
true  work,  whofe  fprihgs  mud  be  neither  too  firong, 
nor  too  weak^  and  let  the  hammer  be  well  hardened, 
and  pliable  to  go  down  to  the  pan  with  quick  motion 
at  the  touching  the  tricker  ;  for  the  trial  thereof,  move 
it  gently  to  the  lock  ;  and  if  it  goes  with  jerks,  in  a  cir- 
cular motion,  it  is  well  made ;  as  for  the  flocks,  v.-alnut- 
tree  or  alh  are  very  good;  the  maple  is  the  fined  and 
befl  for  ornament. 

In  (hooting,  obferve  to  flioot  with  the  wind,  if  pofii- 
ble,  and  not  agsinft  it ;  and  rather  fide-ways,  or  behind 
the  fowl,  than  full  in  their  faces. 

Next  obferve  to  choofe  the  mod  convenient  fhelter 
yon  can  find,  as  hedge,  bank,  tree,  or  any  thing  elfe 
which  may  hide  you  from  the  view  of  the  fowl. 

Take  care  to  have  your  dog  at  your  heels  under  good 
command,  not  daring  to  ftir  till  you  give  the  word, 
after  having  difcharged  your  piece:  for  fome  ill  taught 
dogs  will,  upon  the  fnap  of  the  cock,  prefently  rufh  out 
and  fpoil  your  fport. 

If  you  have  not  fhelter  enough,  by  reafon  of  the 
nakednefs  of  the  banks  and  want  of  trees,  you  mull 
creep  upon  your  hands  and  knees  under  the  banks,  and 
laying  flit  upon  your  belly,  put  the  muzzle  of  your 
piece  over  the  bank,  and  fo  take  your  level ;  for  a  fowl 
is  fo  fearful  of  man,  that  though  an  hawk  were 
fearing  over  her  head,  yet  at  the  fight  of  a  man  fhe 
would  take  to  the  wing,  and  run  the  rifle  of  that  dan- 
ger. 

It  is  neceff.t.ry  for  any  gentleman,  who  fports  much, 
to  have  tw.o  guns  ;  the  barrel  of  one  about  two  feet  nine 
inches,  which  will  ferve  very  well  for  the  beginning  of 
thefeafon,  and  for  wood-fhooting  :  the  other  about 
three  feet  three  inches,  for  open-fJhooting  after  Michael- 
mas: the  birds  by  that  time  are  grown  10  (hy,  that  your 
{hoots  mud  be  at  longer  didances.  But  if  you  intend 
one  gun  to  fervc  for  all  purpofes,  then  a  three  feet 
barrel  (or  thereabout?)  is  mod  proper. 

A  long  gun  is  lefs  liable  to  do  mifchief  to  the  fportf- 
man,  and  is  more  certain  to  hit  its  mark,  being  not  fo 
foon  put  afide  in  taking  fight. 

It  appears  from  various  trials,  that  the  fhot  fly  as 
regularly,  or  more  fo,  and  with  as  n.udi  force  without 
any  wad  between  the  powder  and  fhot,  as  it  does  with 
wad  ;  only  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  fhot  from  mixing 
with  the  powder  ;  but  it  does  not  fignify  how  thin  your 
wad  is  betwixt  the  powder  and  fliot,  fo  it  does  but  keep 
them  from  mixing.  But  the  fhot  fly  the  thicker  and 
ftron;Ter  from  having  a  pretty  good  wad  clofely  rammed 
over  them. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  load  with  a  pipe  bowl  of 
powder,  and  a  bowl  and  a  half  of  fhor ;  and  when  they 
find  they  cannot  kill  often,  think  they  do  not  put  fhot 
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enough,  fo  put  in  more,  and  are  obliged  to  lelfen  the 
quantity  of  powder  to  prevent  its  recoiling;  not  con- 
fidering  this  axiom,  "  that  aflion  and  re-arlioii  are 

equal" ! that  upon  difcharge  of  po.vde.r  the  gun  is 

Forced  back,  as  the  fhot  is  forwards,  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  (hot  to  the  weight  of  the  gun  ;  fo  that 
by  putting  in  a  larger  load  of  fhot,  and  lefs  powder, 
you  will  be  druck  more,  and  the  bird  you  fliont  nr  lefs; 
fo  that  though  you  put  many  fhot  into  the  bird,  they 
will  not  have  force  enough  to  kill,  unlefd  at  a  very  fhort 
dillance. 

To  make  Gun  Barrels  of  a  fins  brown  Ctlour. 

As  a  brown  barrel  feems  to  be  the  mod  pleafing  to 
a  fportfman,  the  following  is  a  certain  and  eafy  method 
to  perform  it : 

Rub  your  barrel  bright  with  fand  paper,  or  if  bright 
fcour  it  with  dry  brickdud  to  take  off  ail  greafinefs,  arid 
fit  a  ftick  or  piece  of  wood  into  the  muzzle  long  enough 
to  hold  it  by. 

Bruife  roughly  about  half  an  ounce  of  done-brim- 
done,  and  fprinkle  it  over  a  gentle  fire  either  of  wood, 
or  coal,  or  charcoal  ;  hold  jour  barrel  over  the  fmoke, 
turning  and  drawing  it  backward  and  forward  until  it 
be  equally  tinged  all  over;  this  done,  fet  it  in  a  cellar 
or  damp  room  till  next  day,  in  which  time  you  will  find 
it  has  thrown  out  a  fine  rud  over  which  you  may  draw 
your  finger  to  fpread  it  even  alike,  and  let  it  dand  an- 
other day.  If  you  perceive  any  parts  that  have  not 
taken  the  rud,  you  are  to  fcour  fuch  parts  .bright,  and 
repeat  the  above  operation. 

It  is  then  to  be  polifhed  with  a  hard  brufli  (which  is 
firfl  to  be  rubbed  with  bees-wax)  and  after  with  a  dry 
woollen  or  rough  linen  rag,  which  will  make  it  look  of 
a  beautiful  brown  colour.  This  rubbing  mud  be  re- 
pealed every  day  fo  long  as  it  throws  out  any  rough- 
nefs.  No  oil  or  greafe  fhould  come  on  it  for  fome  time, 
as  that  may  bring  off  the  rud  in  places ;  but  if  by  neg- 
left  it  fhould  get  fo  firong  a  roughncfs,  that  you  can- 
not get  it  down  with  common  rubbing,  in  that  cafe 
wipe  it  over  with  fweet  oil,  and  rub  it  off  gently  with 
a  clean  linen  rag,  and  the  next  day  you  may  polifh  it 
down  with  youi1  brufli,  as  before  direfted. 

Directions  for  keeping  your  Guns  in  order. 

If  your  lock  and  furniture  are  bright,  the  bed  way 
to  fave  the  trouble,  as  well  as  prevent  the  damage  that 
may  be  done  by  unfkflful  polifhing,  is  never  to  fulfer 
them  to  rud,  which  may  eafily  be  prevented  by  fre- 
quently rubbing  all  the  bright  parts  with  a  fmall  brufh, 
dipped  in  fweet  oil,  which  fhould  be  well  rubbed  off 
with  a  linen  rag:  and  this  fhould  never  be  negle&ed 
both  before  and  after  ufing  it. 

It  is  needlefs  to  take  the  lock  often  to  pieces,  if  you 
take  it  off  and  brufh  it  with  plenty  of  oil,  and  pull  up 
the  cock  and  hammer  a  few  times,  the  dirt  with  the 
oil  will  work  itfelf  out,  which  is  to  be  wiped  off,  and 
a  little  clean  oil  put  on  thofe  parts  where  there  is  any 
friclion  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

To 
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Fill  it  either  with  cold  or  warm  water,  and  empty  it 
and  let  it  ftand  a  few  minutes,  and  the  air  and  moifture 
will  foften  the  foil  left  from  the  firing  of  the  powder,  fo 
as  to  come  off  the  easier.  You  may  ufe  find  with  your 
rag  or  tow  to  wash  it  out,  which  will  remove  any  of  the 
foil  that  sticks  hard  to  it  without  hurting  its  fmoothnefs. 
Care  rouft  be  taken  to  wipe  it  very  dry,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  fet  by  for  a  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  wipe  it  out 
with  an  oily  rag,  and  flop  the  muzzle  with  the  fame, 
otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  ruft.  Stt  STALKING 
HOK 

Oftht  Stock,  L*t,  L- 

The  wood  which  is  moft  commonly  employed  for  the 
ftock.  and  which  appears  the  beft  for  the  purpofe,  is 
walnut  ,  and,  the  only  choice  in  this  is,  thai  the  grain 
be  even  and  clofe,  and  as  free  as  pof»ible  from  knots 
and  burrs,  which,  though  they  may  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  ftock,  feldom  failt"  take  away  from  its  ftrength, 
unlefs  they  are  confined  "inirely  to  the  butt  part.  As 
to  the  curv.iture,  no  particular  dogreecan  beafsigncd  as 
a  ftandar  :  -.-nt  perfons  requiring  different  de- 

gree-- the  length  of  their  neck,  and  to  the 

manner  in  which  they  hold  their  head  whilft  taking 
aim.  .  • '  .-s  well  as  the  length  of  the  butt, 

which  dep-.  sids  partly  upon  the  circumftances  juft  men- 
tioned, but  chiefly  upon  the  length  of  the  arms,  can  be 
determined  with  gre.it  accuracy  by  the  gunfmith,  from 
obfervinc  t.'ie  manner  in  which  the  shooter  prefents  his 
piece  and  takes  his  JL\--\. 

With  regard  to  the  locks,    we  have  nothing  material 
to  offer;    the  .  :id  indultry  of  the  English  work- 

men having  already  brought  them  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
.nee  and  ;  .t  we  have  fcarccly  any  thing 

>e  tor,  or  require.  The  real  improvements 
arc  not  confined  to  any  particular  maker;  ami,  tl. 
the  minutiz  peculiar  to  e*ch  may  determine  the  (>tir- 
chafer  in  his  preference,  no  perfon  need  fear  much  dif- 
appointmcnt  in  the  efscntial  qualities  of  a  lock,  provided 
he  goes  to  the  price  of  a  p'xjd  one.  It  is  of  much  more 
con:  •  ->  the  excellence  of  a  lock,  that  the  fprings 

be  propo-t'oned  to  each  other,  than  that  they  should  all 
be  i  /  ftrong.  degree  of  f<  • 

fuffi  ;>roduce  the  :equired  effect  ;  and  whatever 

exceeds  this  proves  <!  •  •'.,  by  rendering  the  trig- 

ger difficult  to  drav,  nr  producing  fuch  a  ftroke  as 
breaks  the  flints,  or  throws  the  piece  from  the  direction 
in  which  it  was  pointed.  If  the  rnain-fpring  be  very 
ftrong,  and  the  hammer-fpring  weak,  the  cock  is  often 
broken  for  want  of  fufficient  resiftance  to  its  ftroke, 
until  it  is  ftoppcd  all  at  once  by  the  check  of  the  lock- 
plate.  Whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  hammer- 
fpring  be  ftiff,  and  tl.-  ring  weak,  the  cock  has 

not  CufRcicnt  force  to  drive  back  the  hammer.  And,  in 
both  cafes,  the  collision  between  the  Hint  ..IK!  fteel  is  too 
slight  to  produce  the  necefsary  fire.  The  face  of  the 
hammer,  alfo,  may  be  too  hard  or  too  foft.  The  former 
is  known  by  the  Bint  making  fcarcely  any  imprefsion 


upon  it,  and  the  fparks  being  few  and  very  fmall.  The 
latter  is  known  by  the  flint  cutting  deep  into  the  ham- 
r.vr  at  every  ftroke,  whilft  the  fparks  are  alfo  few  in 
number,  and  of  a  dull  red  colour.  When  the 
ftrength  of  the  fprings,  and  the  temper  of  the  hammer, 
are  in  their  due  degree,  the  fparks  are  numerous,  bril- 
liant, and  accompanied  with  a  considerable  whizzing 
noifc. 

To  explain  thcfe  differences  it  is  necefsary  to  obferve, 
that  the   fparks  produced  by  the  collision  of  flint  and 
fteel,  arc  particles  of  the  metal  driven  off  in  a  ftrongly- 
,1  ftate,    and  which  falling  among  the  powder  in- 
flame it    inftantly.      i>y  fuapping  a  gun  or  piftol  over  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  we  may  collect  thefe  fparks,  and, 
by  fubmitting   them  to  a  microfcopc,  demonftratc  the 
truth  of  tliib.      It  the  fparks  are  very  brilliant,  and  ac- 
companied  with  a  whizzing    noife,    we  shall  find  the 
olfected  on  the  paper  to  be  little  globules  of 
fteel ,  which  were  not  only  melted,  but  have  actually  un- 
dergone a  considerable  degree  of  vitrification  from  the 
t'  the  heat  excited  by  the  collision,  their  fur- 
face  exactly   refembling  the  flag  thrown  out  from  an 
iron  founder,-.       When  the  face  of  the  hammer  is  too 
rhe  p-irticlcs  which  the  flint  ftrikesoffare  fo  fmall, 
th.it  tiny  ,.i  ••  cooled  before  they  fall  into  the  pan  ;  and, 
when  the  hammer  is  too   foft,  the  particles  driven  off 
.ire  ('i  large  as  not  to  be  furficiently  heated  to  fire  the 
powder. 

think  the  conical  form  of  the  touch-hole  a  real 
improvement ;  but  do  not  approve  of  its  widening  fo 
much  as  it  does  in  the  patent-bred  h,  .is  the  force  of  the 
fufe  againft  the  opening  into  the  pan  is  greatly  incrcafed 
by  it.  (inld  p.ms  are  of  very  little  advantage  ;  for,  as 
the  iron  mult  be  loftened  before  they  cm  be  applied,  it 
.etorult,  and  thus  deftroy  its  connection  with 
the  gold;  the  tin,  alfo,  by  means  of  which  the  gold 
lining  i,  lixi-d,  is  frequently  melted  hy  the  fire  of  the 
fufe  being  directed  upon  «he  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  the 
gold  thereby  detached  from  its  hold;  this  will  happen 
more  re.ulilv  when  the  touch-hole  is  placed  very  low, 
and  when,  from  its  form  or  width,  the  fire  of  the  fufeis 
•  lerable.  A  great  improvement,  however,  has 
lately  been  mad-.-  in  the  manner  of  putting  in  the  gold 
pans;  they  are  i.  :.iileil  in  before  the  lock- 

plate  i'  ii.in!enc«.l,  by  which  me.ms  they  feldom  or  ever 
'.  it  is  now  found  that  they  will  ftand  bet- 
ter tlian  any  other  fpccie*  of  pan,  provided  that  the  lock 
is  eaftd  from  the  touch-hole,  <ir  taken  oft"  whenthebar- 
nl  is  taken  nut  of  the  ftock.  Still  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  fteel  pan  will  be  found,  with  common  care  in 
cleaning  it,  to  lalt  as  long,  and  to  anfwer  every  purpofe 
as  well,  as  when  lined  with  gold.  £•<•  SHOOTING. 

Of  the  Choice  of  Gunpowder. 

The  excellence  of  this  article  as  to  its  properties,  and" 
the  relative  condition  in  which  it  is  at  the  time  of  using 
it,  with  refpect  to  drynefs,  dampncfs,  or  age,  are  in 
themfelves  circumftances  fo  obviously  important  to  the 
fportfman,  that  we  have  often  been  aftonished  at  the  al- 
moft  total  neglect  which  attends  this  part  of  the  shooting 
fcience :  but  he  may  henceforward  be  afsured,  that, 
B  b  without 
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the  ut.nost  circumlpcction  and  care  herein,  his 
high-priced  fowling-piece  will  but  little  avail  him; 
mortification  and  difgust  will  generally  enfuc,  and  the 
gunimith  too  frequently  be  blamed  for  the  fault 
which,  the  fportfman  alone  h.is  created  by  his  own 
neglect. 

(Junpowder  is  compofed  of  very  light  charcoal,  ful- 
phur,  and  well-refined  faltpetre.  The  powder  uled  by 
fportfmen  in  shooting  game,  i;  generally  compofed  of 
iix  parts  of  faltpetre,  one  of  charcoal,  and  one  of  ful- 
phur;  butthefe  proportions,  as  well  as  the  introduction 
of  other  ingredients,  and  the  sizes  of  the  grains,  arc 
undoubtedly  varied  by  the  different  manufacturers  in 
the  composition  of  the  powders  of  the  fame  denomina- 
tion, and  are  always  kept  profoundly  fecret. 

Powder,  however  well  dried  and  fabricated  it  may 
have  been,  lol'es  its  ftrcngth  when  allowed  to  become 
damp.  If  daily  obi'ervations  on  powder  put  into  damp 
magazines,  and  carefully  preferred  in  barrels,  are  not 
fnfrkicnt  to  establish  this  fact,  the  following  experiment 
will  render  it  ^mconteftible  : — Let  a  quantity  of  well- 
dried  powder  be  nicely  weighed,  and  put  into  a  close 
room,  where  the  air  is  temperate,  and  feemingly  dry, 
and  be  left  for  three  or  four  hours ;  on  weighing  it 
•igain,  its  weight  will  be  increal'ed.  This  fame  powder, 
expofed  to  an  air  loaded  with  vapour,  acquires  much 
additional  weight  in  a  short  time.  Now  the  increafe 
of  the  weight  being  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
vapour  contained  in  the  atmofphere,  and  to  the  length 
of  time  that  the  powder  is  expofed  to  it ;  it  follows, 
that  powder  easily  attracts  moifture.  Wherefore,  if  a 
degree  of  heat  fufficicnt  only  to  fire  dry  powder,  be 
applied  to  powder  that  is  damp,  the  moifture  will  op- 
pole  the  action  of  the  tire,  and  the  grains  either  will 
not  take  tire  at  all,  or  their  inflammation  will  be 
slower  :  thus,  as  the  fire  will  fpread  more  slowly,  fewer 
grains  will  burn ;  and  the  penetration  of  the  fire  from 
the  surface  to  the  centre  of  each  grain,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  confumjnion,  will  require  more  time. 
Whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  all  degrees  of  inoif- 
nire  diminish  the  force  of  powder.  Saltpetre,  not 
fufficicntly  refined,  attracts  moifture  very  readily  ;  and 
ns  the  fubftances  that  render  it  impure  ,lefsen  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  and  prevent  its  detonation,  it  should  be 
refined  as  much  as  pofsible  before  it  is  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  gunpowder. 

The  force  of  powder  is  owing  to  an  elastic  fluid 
generated  at  the  explosion,  the  huldennefs  of  which 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients,  the 
contact  between  the  nitrous  and  combultible  particles, 
and  the  size  of  the  grains,  &c.  Hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  when  feveral  powders,  equally  well  dried, 
and  fired  under  the  fame  Itate  of  the  atmofphere,  are 
compared  together,  that  which  produces  the  greateft 
quantity  of  the  elastic  Huid,  in  a  given  fpace  of  time, 
Is  the  itrongeft. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  examining  gun- 
powder ;  one  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  its  composi- 
tion, the  other  with  regard  to  its  ftrength.  Its  purity 
re  known  by  laying  two  or  three  little  heaps  near  each 
other  upon  white  paper,  and  firing  one  of  them.  For 


if  this  takes  fire  readily,  and  tlis  fmokc  rifes  upright, 
without  leaving  any  dross  or  feculent  matter  behind, 
and  without  burning  the  paper,  or  firing  the  other 
heaps,  it  is  efteemed  a  sign  that  the  sulphur  and  nitre 
were  well  purified,  that  the  coal  was  good,  and  that  the 
three  ingredients  were  thoroughly  incorporated  toge- 
ther: but,  if  the  other  heaps  also  take  fire  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  prefttmed,  that  either  common  fait  was  mixed 
with  the  nitre,  or  that  the  co.d  was  not  well  ground, 
or  the  whole  mafs  not  well  bc,!t  and  mixed  together ; 
and,  if  either  the  nitre  or  fulplmr  be  not  we'll  purified, 
the  paper  will  be  black  or  fpottett. 

For  proving  the  strength  of  gunpowder,  a  number 
of  machines  have  been  invented,  all  of  which  are 
liable  to  many  objections,  and,  upon  trial  with  the 
fame  powder,  are  found  to  give  rcfults  fo  different, 
that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  in  them  j  to  fo  many 
modifications  are  the  principal  properties  of  powder 
fubject,  even  in  experiments  conducted  with  the  utmoft 
care.  Thefe  variations  have  been  attributed,  by  many, 
to  the  different  density  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  time 
of  the  different  experiments  ;  but  the  opinions  upon 
this  matter  are  fo  improbable  in  themfclves,  and  fo 
contradictory  to  each  other,  that  they  claim  neither 
attention  nor  belief.  Thus,  fomc  will  have  it,  that 
gunpowder  produces  the  greateft  effect  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  when  the  air  is  cool  and  dcnfe ;  whillt 
others  afsert,  that  its  force  is  greateft  in  iunshine,  and 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Mr.  Robins  concludes 
from  the  refult  of  feveral  hundred  trials,  made  by  him 
at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  in  every  feafon  of  the  year, 
that  the  density  of  the  atmofphere  has  no  effect  in  this 
matter,  and  that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  variations 
obferved  at  thefe  times  to  fome  other  caufc  than  the 
ftate  of  the  air  :  probably  they  are  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  inftrumem,  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  trial  w;is  conducted.  In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty, 
then,  upon  the  theory  of  the  effects  of  gunpowder,  we 
remain  at  this  day. 

If  experiments,  however,  are  made  with  the  prover, 
great  care  muft  be  taken,  not  to  prefs  the  powder  in 
the  fmalleft  degree  into  the  tube,  but  to  pour  it  gently 
in  -,  and,  particularly  in  trying  the  ftrenpth  of  different 
powders,  which  is  the  beft  ufe  to  which  the  inftrument, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  can  be  applied,  attention  muft  be 
paid,  that  one  powder  is  not  prefsed  clofer  than  another 
at  each  experiment,  nor  the  fuccefsive  experiments 
made  until  the  prover  is  cool,  othenvife  no  comparativi 
certainty  can  be  gained.  15y  far  the  moft  certain 
method,  however,  of  determining  the  quality  of  pow- 
der, is  by  drying  fome  of  it  very  well,  and  then  trying 
how  many  sheets  of  paper  it  will  drive  the  shot  through, 
at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  yards.  In  this  trial 
we  should  be' careful  to  employ  the  fame  sized  shot  in 
each  experiment,  the  quantity  both  of  the  shot  and  the 
powder  being  regulated  by  exact  weight ;  otherwife  we 
cannot,  even  in  this  experiment,  arrive  to  any  certainty 
in  comparing  the  ftrength  of  different  powders,  or  of 
the  fame  powder  at  different  times. 

Powder  ought  tb  be  kept  very  dry  ;  every  degree  ot 
moifture  injures  it.  Good  powder,  however,  does  not 

readily 
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readily  imbibe  moitiure;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
greater  proof  of  the  bad  quality  of  powder,  than  its 
growing  damp  quickly  when  expofed  to  the  air:  this 
readme  fs  to  become  moift  depends  upon  the  faltpetrc 
employed  in  the  composition  noi  having  been  freed 
from  the  common  fait  it  contains  in  its  crude  hate,  and 
which,  in  confequence,  has  a  ftrong  attraction  for 
watery  particles. 

Powder  may  acquire  a  fmall  degree  of  dampness, 
and  be  freed  from  it  again  by  drying,  without  much 
injury  to  its  quality.  But,  if  the  moifture  is  consider- 
the  faltpetre  is  dilsolved,  and  the  intimate  mix- 
ture of  the  ingredients  thereby  entirely  deftroyed. 
Drying  powder  with  too  great  a  heat  alfo  injures  it ; 
for  there  i$  a  degree  of  heat,  which,  although  not 
furlicient  to  fire  the  powder,  will  yet  diisipate  the  ful- 
phur,  and  impair  the  composition  by  deftroying  the 
texture  of  the  grains.  The  heat  of  the  Tunis,  perhaps, 
the  grealeft  it  can  w:  be  expofed  to,  and,  it 

properly  managed,  is  lultuient  for  the  pur(<o(e  :  when 
this  cannot  be  had,  the  heat  of  a  tire,  regulated  to  the 
fame  de^;.  .  y  be  employed;  and  for  this  end,  a 
heated  \  •<•  is  perhaps  M  good  as  any  tiling, 

beciufe    pewter  re:  late   a  lie.it,  that  there 

can  be  little  danger  of  fpoiling  the  powder  by  producing 
the  confequences  before-mentioned. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  damp  powder  produces  a  re- 
markable foulnefs  in  the  fdwling  ;  i'-r  firing, 
much  beyond  what  arifes  from  an  equal  quantity  of  dry 

.cr;  and  this  feems  to  arifc  from  the  diminuti 
the  activity    of  the  fire  in   the   explosion.     Unlef?   the 
fportfman  is  very  p..  mode  of  keep- 

ing his  powder,  we  would    recommend   him 

•  and   his  flask,  be  •    -.ikes  the   Held.      Flasks 

made  of  copper  or  tin  arc  much  better  for  keeping 
powder  in,  t!un  thofe  made  <•(  le.itlu  r,  or  than  (mall 
r»*k<  •  the  necks  of  thele  should  be  fmall,  and  well 
flopped  with  cork. 

After  ttm-Jifsvrtation  on  gunpowder,  it  will  naturally 
he  expected  that  we  point  out  to  tike  fportfman  the 
bcft  powder  for  shooting;  for  this  pi.rjx,:  ;  re- 

convner  1  the  J>.  •  •  p-.iwd«T  of  MeUrs.  1'n.or  ..n.l 
ANDREWS,  forcing  not  only  ftronger,  hut  the  cltaneft 
in  burning  and  the  qtiickelt  in  fir'n  other.it 

this  time  manufactured  1:1  the  kingdom ;  and,  we  alfo 
venture  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  manufactur- 
ers of  this  powder  feem  to  have  attained,  as  nearly  as 
any  purpofe  can  require,  that  .1-  mutation, 

and  of  the  proportions  and  qualities  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients, which  moft  readily  produces  the  deftructi- 
all  the  composition,  and  yields  the  great  eft  pofsiblc 
yani irji  of  the  permanent  elaftic  fluid  in  a  given 
time  •  which  properties  a!o:ie  can  conftitute  powder  of 
the  beft  quaJity. 

Of  Sktt. 

The  choice  <>i  this  article  is  highly  worthy  of  the 
fportfrmr  •  '.be  c<|ual,  round,  and  void 

of  cavities.  Tin  patent  nulltd  ihot  is,  at  this  time,  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  forts,  and  is  in  Such  general  ufe, 


that  the  inftnictions  which  here  follow  on  the  size  of 
the  shot  to  be  adopted  in  the  different  chafes,  muft  be 
underftood  to  relate  to  the /to/™/  shot  oik. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  chafe, 
that  the  fportfman  should  proportion  the  size  of  his 
shot,  as  well  to  the  particular  fpecies  of  game  he  means 
to  purfue  as  to  the  feafon  of  killing  it.  Thus,  in  the 
firft  month  of  partridge  shooting,  shot  No.  J.  should  be 
ufed ;  for  since,  at  this  time,  the  birds  fpring  near  at 
hand,  and  we  leldom  fire  at  more  than  the  diftance  of 
forty  paces,  if  the  shooter  takes  his  aim  but  tolerably 
v.  ell,  it  is  almoft  impofsible  for  a  bird  at  this  distance  to 
efcapc  in  the  circle,  or  cli.sk,  which  the  shot  forms. 
Hares  alfo,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  sit  clofer;  and, 
being  at  this  time  thinly  covered  with  fur,  may  easily 
be  killed  with  this  sized  shot  at  thirty  or  thirty-five 
In  fnipe  and  quail  shooting,  this  si  ml  shot  is 
peculiarly  proper ;  for,  in  using  a  larger  size,  ho« 
true  the  fportfman  may  sli'-nt,  yet  he  will  frequently 
mifs;  the  objects  being  fo  fmall,  that  they  have  great 
chance  of  efcaping  in  the  vacant  (paces  of  th«  .circle  or 
disk.  Yet  there  are  many  (port linen  who  shoot  fnipes, 
quails,  and  field-fares,  in  countries  where  they  abound, 
with  the  sizes  six  and  fe\en  of  the  common  shot,  the  laft 
of  which  is  called  mufurd-feed. 

About  the  beginning  of  0,-toksr,  at  which   time  the 
partridges  are  ftronger  in  the  wing.     No.  :•,  is  the  pro- 
per shot  to  IK.-  ufed.     This  size  feems  Ib  be  the  beft  of 
,    it  preferves  a  proper  medium  between  shot  too 
large,  and  that    which  is  too   fmall,   and  will  kill  a  hare 

the  diftance  of  thirty-live   to  forty   paces,  and  a 
u!ge   at    fifty,  prnxided   the   powder    be  good.      It 
will    lerve  alfo  for  rabbit-shooting.      In  short,  it   is  ex- 
cellent  for    all    feafon*,    and   many    fportlmen   ufe    no 

the  lea  inn  round.     It  is  true,  that  diftant  objects 
are  frequently  '  -r  the  want  of  larger  shot  ;   but 

then  thcfe  bear  no  pMfWftioa  to  the  number  which  arc 
daily  mifscd  by  using  shot  of  too  large  a  si/.e,  efjK-cially 
with  the  feathered  game.  If  a  man  were  to  shoot  con- 
luntly  with  shot  No.  fi,  for  one  partridge  \vhi>h  lie 
might  .chance  to  kill  with  :>.  '.ingle  pellet,  at  the  dii' 

^htr  paces,    he  would   mils  twenty   birds  at  fifty 
>1  in  filch  cafe  elcape    in  the   vacant 

•  of  the  circle.      Hut   if   the   fportfman  cxprefsly 
iUVpttfcs  to  shoot  wild-ducks,  or   hares,    then,   iinlc-cd, 
M  hail  better   ufe  the  No.     ."».       However,     in  >.hooting 
with  a  double-barreled  gun,  it   may  !»•  pi mlent  to  load 
one   of  the   barrels  with   large  shot,  for  tiie    necefsary 
occasions;    and,     in   any  cafe    large    shot    is     required, 

".  will  be  found  to  be  better  than  any  other;  for 
its  size  is  not  fo  large  as  to  prevent  it  from  fuftkiemly 
garnishing,  or  being  equally  fpread  in  the  circle,  and 

•  at  the  fame   time   perform,  in  effect,  nil  that  a 
larger-sized  shot  can  do,  which  garnishes  but  very  little, 
if  any  at  all. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  shew  clearly,  at  one  *iew, 
the  comparative  difference  in  the  garnisJiing  of  shot  of 
different  sizes,  we  here  fub;.  <•,  which  indicate* 

the  number  of  pellets  preiifgly  competing  an  ounce 
weight  of  each  fort  of  shot. 
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No.  B.B. 
B. 
1. 
2. 

3. 

4- 
5. 

<i. 

7. 
8. 

No.  7. 
6. 
5. 

.4. 

a. 
ft, 

i. 


PATENT  SHOT. 
1  ounce    - 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

COMMON  SHOT. 
1  ounce     - 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 


60 
67 

S(i 
109 
160 
'200 
256 
1 1- 1- 
530 
600 

350 
<_'60 
235 
190 
140 
110 
95 


The  Proportioiu  of  Pctvder  and  Shot  in  the  Charge. 

To  find  the  charge  that  gives  the  longeft  range  in 
fowling-pieces  of  different  dimensions,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  a  difcovery  of  infinite  importance  to  every  fportl- 
man  ;  and,  as  it  feems  to  be  an  opinion  pretty  generally 
received  and  established,  that  every  barrel  has  a  par- 
ticular load  (not  a  meafure  eftimated  by  any  rules  to 
be  drawn  from  a  companion  made  between  the  propor- 
tions of  the  caliber  and  the  length  of  the  barrel)  with 
which  it  will  shoot  with  greater  certainty  and  effect : 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  will  make  fome  experi- 
ments with  his  own  barrels,  in  order  to  attain  this  end. 
Before  we  proceed,  therefore,  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  loading  of  fowling. pieces  of  different  dimensions, 
we  beg  leave  to  engraft  an  excellent  principle  in 
the  practice  of  the  artillery  on  this  point,  upon  the 
shooting-sience.  It  is  afserted,  that  by  using  fmall 
charges  at  first,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  powder 
by  degrees,  the  ranges  will  increafe  to  a  certain  point ; 
after  which,  if  the  charge  be  augmented,  they  will 
progrefsively  diminish;  though  the  recoil  will  ftill 
continue  in  the  ratio  of  the  increafe  of  the  charge. 
This  is  a  confequence  that  may  be  deduced  from  a 
variety  of  experiments,  and  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  mechanics  ;  since  the  recoil  and  the  range 
ought  to  be  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  gun  and  the 
shot,  making  allowance  for  the  resiftance  which  thel'e 
bodies  meet  vith 

For  a  fowling-piece  of  a  common  caliber,  which  is 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  balls  to  the  pound  weight ; 
a  drachm  and  a  quarter,  or,  at  most,  a  drachm  and  a 
half,  of  good  powder;  and  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter,  of  shot,  i-  diffident.  But  when  shot  of  a 
larger  size  is  ufed,  fuch  as  No.  5.  the  charge  of  shot 
may  be  increafed  one-fourth,  for  the  purpofe  of  coun- 
terbalancing, in  fome  degree,  what  the  size  of  the  shot 
lofes  in  the  number  of  pellets,  and  alfo  to  enable  it  to 
garnish  the  more.  For.  this  pprpofe  the  fportfman 
will  find  a.  meafure  marked  with  the  proper  gauges 
very  convenient  to  him.  An  instrument  of  this  nature 


has  been  made  by  an  ingenious  artist,  EGG,  of  the  Haj 
Market. 

Different  opinions,  however,  arc  enrcrtained  on  the 
proportions  of  the  charge.  iSome  determine  the  charge 
of  a  fowling-piece  by  the  weight  of  a  ball  of  the  exact 
size  of  the  caliber;  estimating  the  weight  of  the  powder 
at  one-third  of  that  of  the  ball,  whether  it  is  propofed 
to  shoot  with  ball  or  with  shot ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
shot  they  eftimate  at  a  moiety  more,  or,  at  t!vj  most, 
at  double  the  weight  of  the  ba'l.  This  calculation 
comes  pretty  near  to  the  propositions  we  have  itist  laid  . 
down,  except  in  the  difference  of  size  between  the  cali- 
bers twenty-four  and  thirty,  which,  notwithstanding, 
is  not  fufficiently  great  in  the  two  cafes  to  require  a 
gradation  in  the  weight  of  the  charge. 

Others  again  lay  down  as  a  rule  for  the  charge  of 
powder,  a  meafure  of  the  fame  diameter  as  the  barrel  : 
and  double  that  diameter  in  depth  :  and,  for  the  shot,  a 
meafure  of  the  like  diameter,  but  one-third  lefs  in 
depth  than  that  for  the  powder ;  this  nlfo  agrees  tole- 
rably well  with  the  proportions  we  have  mentioned,  at 
least  for  the  powder,  but  the  meafure  of  shot  feems  to 
be  too  fmall.  In  shooting  with  a  rifle-piece,  fome  per- 
fons  proportion  the  quantity  of  powder  to  three  times 
the  quantity  which  the  mould  of  the  ball  adapted  to  the 
piece  will  contain. 

Although  proverbs  are  generally  true,  or  at  least 
pofsefs  fome  portion  of  truth,  yet  nothing  is  fo  glar- 
ingly abfurd.  or  lefs  founded  in  rational  principles,  than 
that  old  adage,  "  Sparing  of  powder,  and  liberal  of 
shot  :"  a  faying,  which  is  not  only  in  the  acquaintance, 
but  in  the  conftant  practice,  of  most  fportfmen. 

As  a  confequence  of  overloading  with  shot,  the 
powder  has  not  fufficient  ftrength  to  throw  it  to  its 
proper  diftance ;  for,  if  the  object  be  diftant,  one  half 
of  the  pellets  composing  the  charge,  by  their  too  great 
quantity  and  weight,  will  strike  against  each  other,  and 
fall  by  the  way  ;  and  thofe  which  reach  the  mark  will 
have  fmall  force,  and  will  produce  but  little  or  nc  effect. 
Thus  to  overload  is  thestrarge  fancy  of  poachers,  who 
imagine  they  cannot  kill  unlefs  they  put  two  ounces,  or 
more,  of  large  shot  into  their  pieces.  It  is  true,  that 
they  destroy  a  great  quantity  of  game,  but  then  it  is 
not  fair'v  shot.  Such  men  are  in  fome  meafure 
punKheu  ;•>}•  the  fever*  strokes  they  receive  on  the 
shoulders  and  cheeks,  in  confequence  of  the  excefsive 
recoil. 

The  method  of  casting  shot  is  as  follows : — The  lead 
being  molted,  stirred,  and  skimmed,  a  quantity  of  pow- 
dered yellow  orpiment  is  strewed  in  it,  as  much  as  will 
lie  upon  a  shilling,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  of  lead, 
the  whole  being  wel!  stirred,  the  orpiment  will  flame. 
To  judge  whether  there  be  orpiment  enough  in,  a  little 
of  the  lead  is  dropped  in  a  glafs  of  water,  and  if  the 
drops  prove  round,  and  without  tails,  there  is  orpiment 
enough,  and  the  degree  of  heat  is  as  it  should  be. 
This  done,  a  copper-plate,  hollow  in  the  middle,  and 
three  inch?s  in  diameter,  bored  through  with  thirty  or 
forty  fmall  holes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  shot,  is 
placed  or,  an  iron  frame,  over  a  tub  of  water,  four 
inches  above  the  water ;  the  hollow  part  is  to  be  very 

thin  : 
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dun  :  on  thu  plate  are  laid  burning  coals,  to  keep  the 
melted  lead  in  fusion.  I'/.c  le^i.l  is  now  poured  gently, 
with  a  ladle,  on  :  the  plate,  .1 

make  its  way  tlir<  I  !:ok-s   in  the  bottom  of  the 

plate,  into  the  water,  in  round  Jr.'  .re  is 

::  to  keep  •  'ii  the  p.  >er  degree 

of  heat  ;  ii  too   cold,   it   will    s: 

'iot,   thiii 

c  dried  o\  '  hem 

done,  tl: 

through 
ofe. 

"S- 

another,  and  • 
a  periphrasis ;  but 

nor,  indeed,  is  ••  word,  ever  applied  to  fmall 

arm-,  hut   only    to   ?rt:  !any   fporti.nen   .ire  of 

opini    i.  that  the  «  •  :iatever  material  it 

be  compoied,  or  whether  it  be  rammed  loofe,  or  tight, 
into  the  barrt-i  '  the 

•hot.  or  t . . 

although  it  :i.ay   be    granted,   that    the   u  »  hich 

coren  the  shot,  and  which  is  ufed  only  for  the  pui 
of  Keeping  it  do'xn,  is  of  litt'e  importance,  yet  the  fub- 
stani  n  the  powder  is  undoubtedly  of  much 

confequence.  It  should  be  quite  dole  in  the  barrel, 
and  that  without  being  .  the  wadding 

should  therefore  be  ot  o  fofe  and  tractabk 
at  the  fame  time  of  fufficient  consiftetue  to  carr\ 
shot  in  n  body 

the  piece,  for,  if  the  wadding  is  rammed  too  dole,  or 
U  of  a  har  rigid  fubltaix  c,  luch  as  ftifF  brown 

paper,    tli-  v         •         .       -1  the  shot   will   1; 

more  wide;  t.  mi  the  contrary,  the  wadding  is  not 
fafficiently  clofe.  and  is  compoied  of  a  slight  and  too 
pliant  material,  Inch  as  wool  nr  ci>;ton,  it  will  not  be 

•  enough    •  .    .md  tin 

•e  will  lofe  its  proper  force.  Besides,  a  certain 
port. on  <>t"  the  shot,  which  is  more  immediate 
tact  with  the  wadding,  will  be  melted  by  the  explosion 
of  the  powder.  Experience  teaches,  that  nothing  is 
better  for  wadding  than  loft  brown  paper  i  it  combines 
fupplenefs  with  consiftencc,  and  moulds  itfelf  to  the 
barrel :  .ml  it  is  farther  obfervable,  that  Inch  wadding 
never  tails  to  the  ground  in  lets  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
pace  from  th-  •>(  the  piece. 

In   countries    where    orchards  abound,    a  very    fine 
mofs,  of  a  greenish  grey  colour,  is  found   adhering   to 
the  apple-tree  ,  which  is  extremely  proper  for  wati 
and  whii  !*efccs  the  extraordinary  qualit 

making  the  barrel  lefs  greafy  and  foul  than  p.1  per, 
which  contains  a  cert-  Tow  i- 

very  good  for  iding  has  alfo 

been  extolled  •  .  .ing  the  roepe  and 

dofenefs  of  the  »i .  es  ;  we  have  not  made  the 

experiment,  hut  it  robable,  that  a  wadding  of 

cork,  adapted  to  the  c.i.  -he  piece,  may  produce 

*ter   effect    than  a    waJJ'ijj  of    paper,   in   thefe 

hermetii 
it  prevents  the  rla^'  .  produced   by  the  explosion 


of  the  powder,  from  efcaping  in  any  way,  between  the 
partition  of  wadding  and  the  charge,  prt-lerves  all  its 
force  to  the  mouth  of  the  gun,  and  thereby  renders  the 
effect  of  the  powder  the  greater.  Thefe  principle;, 
have  lately  recommended  the  wadding  of  hat,  cut  our 
,by  punches,  of  the  size  to  tit  the  exact  caliber  of  the 
gun,  to  far  exceed  every  other,  and  to  which,  therefore. 
we  refer  the  reader. 

\Ve    h.i\f   n.jw,  however,  :      .  -ne:id   .1  w.'.dding 

of    the    cloth    called   fearnough;.  ••pherds   cloth, 

(which  is  very  generally  known,)  and   punched    by  the 
instrument  as  mentioned  for  hat-wadding ;  but  it 
must  not  be  dyed,  for  the  acid  wlika  is  nled  to  i-.-t  tin- 
colour  will  rust  the  inside  of  the  barrel   immediately  in 
ct     with    it,  and    elpecially   it   the   gun    i-   hid   by 
L-d.     A  cartridge  ju'.i  fitted  fur  the  gun,  and  lilled 
\vith  shot,  is  ufed  by  lome  (portfiiH-n,  .is  irgriv.tly  facili- 
utestheoper.it  the  being  immediately 

.1:1    the  powder  it    requires   only  one  ramming 
perfons  ha\x-  conceived  it  throws  the  .shot  too  clofe,  bu' 
i:  may  be  ad\  ifeable  to  i  •  c.mridges  in 

the  lxxket,asit  maybe  fomctimes  necefsary  to  char..".: 

. 

I'OWLS   are  weli-known    domeltic    birds,    without 

t  vnich  the  farmo  cannot  be  (aid 

to  be  complete  ;  the  advantage  of  which  must  appear 

one  who  keeps  them.      And  Ct>  equal  is  the 

.>uti<m  of   their  bounties,   and  fo  trilling   the  ex- 

pcnse  attending  them,  that  the  pooreh  villager  max  : 

:mc  beneht  from  their  pr(nlucts  as  the  mot>t   fub- 
ftantkd  farmer.      It  is  singular  that  there  should   t>. 
r  >r  the  bird  in  the  Kngiis'i  language  ;  / 
and  Hftt,  being  general  names  applicable   to  the1 
whole  aringad  ovation. 

it   would  be  unnecefsary  in   this   place  to  give  a 
iption  of  the  various  forts  of  cocks  and 
MM,  I  shall  only   advifc  t!ie    pun  Infer  to  chufe  thofe 
that  are  the  beft  breed ei  rs ;  the  -  •'. 

being  always  reckoned  the  most  proper  for  *i:; 
the  youngelt  for  Living.     C  .^rc,  however,  muft  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  kept  too  f..t,  as  in  tli  f   IT  will 

be  good  for  either. 

The  belt  age   to   fet  a  hen  for  ••ji  two 

:iid  the  best  month  to  let  them  is 
•  UfHftj;  though  .my  month  between  that  and  Mi.kaelmaj 
is  good. 

A   hen   sirs  tw.-nty  .!  .ys,    v> hereas  geefe,  ducks,    and 

turkies,   sit   thirty.     Obferve   to  let    them   haxe  always 

meat  and  drink  near  them  while  they  bit,  that  they  may 

•>m   their  nefts,   and  the  eggs    thereby 

lofe  their  nourishment. 

It  is  f.iid  that  if  fowls  are  fed  with  buck,  or  /•; 
wheat,  or  with  hemp-lcx-d,  they  •  ili  i  iv  :•,:<  rt-  rj/gs  than 
ordinary,  and  buck-wheat,  eitiie.  tin-  whole  or  giound, 
and  made  into  paste,  which  is  1>  ft,  is  a  gr..in  that  will 
fat  fowls  or  hogs  very  fpeedily  ;  but  the  most  commou 
food  for  this  purppfc  is  barley-meal,  moistened  witii  i.mk 

:tr.  jtff  • 

'1  lie  ruture  of  the   hen   slicui •'.     KM   in.arly  e«ji: .:' 

•le  with  that  i,t 

vigilant,  and  i.  ;nj  her  ch 

ens  ;  in  sizes  the  biggcft  :\n*l  .tre  the  beft,  every 

proportion 


row 


row 


proportion  anfweruble  to  thofo  oi  the  cork,  only  instead 
of  a  comb  she  should  have  upon  her  crown  a  high  tuft 
of  feathers.  She  should  have  many  and  ftrong  claws  ; 
but  it  will  be  better  if  she  has  no  hinder  claws,  becaufe 
they  often  break  the  eggs ;  and  besides  fuch  as  have  do 
fometimes  prove  unnatural. 

Hens  that  crow  are  neither  good  breeders  hor  good 
1  nyers. 

In  chus'mg  hens  for  hatching,  the  oldeft  are  the  belt, 
fiecaufe  they  are  more  constant,  and  will  sit  out  their 
time ;  but,  if  you  chufe  for  laying,  take  the  youngeft, 
becaufe  they  are  lufty,  and  prone  to  generation ;  but 
do  not  chule  a  fat  hen  for  cither  of  thefe  purpofes,  for, 
if  she  be  fet,  she  will  forfake  her  neft ;  the  eggs  she 
lays  will  be  without  shells,  and  she  will  grow  slothful 
and  indolent. 

The  best  eggs  are  thofe  that  are  laid  when  the  hens 
are  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years  old  ;  at  which  time, 
if  you  would  have  large  eggs,  give  them  plenty  of 
victuals,  and  fometimes  oats,  with  fenugreek  to  heat 
them  ;  for  thofe  that  are  fat  generally  lay  but  fmall 
ones. 

Mix  fome  chalk  with  their  food,  or  mix  fome  brick 
"with  their  bran,  moiftenod  with  a  little  water,  and  give 
them  their  rill  of  half-boiled  barley,  with  vetch  and 
millet. 

There  are  fome  hens  that  have  the  ill  faculty  of  eat- 
ing their  eggs-;  to  prevent  which,  take  out  the  white  of 
an  egg,  and  put  moift  plafier  round  about  the  yoke  till 
it  grows  hard ;  and  when  the  hen  attempts  to  eat,  and 
finds  she  cannot  do  it,  she  will  foon  give  over  breaking 
her  eggs.  You  may  likewife  pour  a  clear  plafter  upon 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  let  it  harden,  fo  that  it  may 
ferve  for  a  shell,  and  put  it  into  the  ncft ;  or  you  may 
shape  an  egg  of  the  plafter,  or  chalk,  and  let  that  be  for 
a  nest-egg. 

Hens  that  have  fpurs  often  break  their  eggs,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  hatching  them,  will  fometimes  eat  them  ;  thefe 
must  be  fcoured,  as  well  as  thofe  that  fcratch  and  crow 
fike  a  cock;  firft  by  plucking  the  great  quills  out  of 
their  wings,  and  by  feeding  them  with  millet-,  barley, 
and  paffe,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  pounded  acorns,  and 
bran,  with  potage,  or  crumbs  of  wheat-bread  steeped  in 
•water. 

They  must  be  kept  in  a  clofe  place,  and  rest,  and 
jheir  feathers  must  be  pulled  from  their  heads,  thighs, 
and  rumps.  If  a.  hen  be  too  fat,  or  has  a  loofenefs,  she 
will  lay  wini  eggs. 

The  best  lime  to  f«t  a  hen,  that  the  chickens  may  be 
large  and  most  kindly,  is  in  February  in  the  increafe  of 
the  moon,  that  she  may  difclofe  the  chickens  in  the  in- 
creafe of  the  next  new  moon ;  for  one  brood  of  this 
month  is  vorth  three  of  any  other.  Hens,  however, 
may  fet  from  March  to  Octt/ber,  and  have  good  chickens, 
but  not  after  that  time ;  for  the  winter  is  a  great  enemy 
l/o  their  breeding.  A  hen  sits  just  twenty-one  days  ;  and 
if  you  fet  her  upon  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geefe,  or  turkies, 
you  must  fet  them  nine  days  before  you  put  her  own 
eggs  to  her,  of  which  a  hep  will  cover  nineteen  ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  number  you  fet  her  with,  be  careful 
that  they  are  fresh  and  free  from  brcmish. 


When  you  put  the  eggs  under  her,  it  will  be  necefsary 
to  make  fome  particular  mark  on  one  side  of  them,  and 
to  obferve  whether  she  turns  them  from  that  to  the 
other :  if  she  does  not,  then  take  an  opportunity,  when 
she  is  from-  them,  to  turn  them  yourfclf. 

1'e  careful  that  the  eggs  you  fet  her  with  be  new> 
which  may  be  known  bv  their  being  heavy,  full,  and 
clear ;  neither  should  you  chufe  the  largest,  for  they 
have  often  two  yolks,  and  though  fome  are  of  opinion 
that  fuch  will  produce  two  chickens,  it  commonly  proves 
a  mistake  ;  but  if  they  do,  the  production  is  generally 
abortive. 

If  a  hen  is  disturbed  from  her  neft,  she  will  entirely 
forfake  it ;  and  you  must  be  careful  to  place  her  meat 
and  water  near  her  during  the  time  she  is  sitting,  that 
her  eggs  may  not  cool  while  she  is  gone  to  feck  for  food  : 
if  she  DC  abfent  from  her  neft,  ftir  up  the  ftraxv,  make 
it  foft  and  handfome,  and  lay  the  eggs  in  the  fame  order 
you  found  them. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  prefume  her  nest  with 
rofemary  or  brimftone  ;  and  you  mult  take  care  that  the 
cock  does  not  come  at  the  eggs,  and  sit  upon  them  ;  for 
he  will  not  only  endanger  the  breaking  of  them,  but  will 
caufethe  hen  to  dislike  her  ncft. 

Your  hen-houfe  muft  be  large  and  fpacious,  with  a 
high  roof  and  ftrong  walls,  to  keep  out  thieves  and 
vermin ;  let  there  be  windows  on  the  eaft  side,  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  rising  fun,  and  thele 
must  be  ftrongly  lathed  and  clofe  shut ;  upwards,  and 
round  about  the  insides  of  the  walls  upon  the  ground, 
should  be  made  large  pens,  of  three  feet  high,  for  gcefe, 
ducks,  and  large  fowls,  to  sit  in,  and  near  unto  the  evings 
of  the  houfe  should  be  long  perches,  reaching  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  on  which  should  be  fet  cocks,  hens, 
capons,  and  turkies.  At  another  side  of  the  houfc,  at- 
the  darkeft  part,  over  the  ground-pens,  fix  hampers  full 
of  ftraw  for  nefts,  in  which  the  hens  should  lay  their  eggs ; 
but,  when  they  sit  to  hatch  chickens,  then  let  them  sit 
on  the  ground. 

There  must  be  pins  ftuck  in  the  walls,  that 
the  poultry  may  climb  to  their  perches  with  greater 
eafe. 

The  floor  of  the  hen-houfe  muft  not  be  paved,  but 
made  of  earth,  fmooth  and  eafy.  Let  the  fmaller  fowl 
have  a  hole  made  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  to  go  in  and 
come  out  when  they  pleafe,  otherwife  they  will  feek 
out  a  rooft  in  other  places ;  but  for  larger  fowl,  you  may 
open  the  door  every  night  and  morning. 

The  moft  advantageous  situation  for  a  hen-houfe  is 
near  fome  kitchen,  brew-houfe,  bake-houfe,  or  kiln, 
where  it  may  have  the  air  of  the  fire,  and  be  perfumed 
with  fmoke,  which  to  pullets  is  not  only  wholefome, 
but  agreeable.  When  your  chickens  are  hatched,  if 
any  be  weaker  than  the  reft,  wrap  them  in  wool,  and 
let  them  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fire ;  it  will  alfo  be 
necefs^rf-to  perfume  them  with  rofemary.  The  first 
hatched  chickens  may  be  kept  in  a  sieve  till  the  rest  are 
difclofed,  for  they  will  not  eat  for  two  days:  fome 
shells  being  harder  than  others,  they  will  require  fo 
much  more  time  in  opening ;  but  unless  the  chickens 
are  weakr  or  the  hen  unkind,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
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Jet  th«m  continue  under  her,  as  they  will  thereby  re- 
ceive the  greater  nourishment. 

u  days  after  they  are  hatched,  give  them  very 
fmall  mtnie.il,  fome  dry,  and  fomc  fteepetl  in  milk,  or 
elfc  crun.  •_•  white  bread:  and,  when  they  have 

gained  ftrength,  yon  may  give  them  curds,  chfnefMP- 
••_>  brc-.iJ,  crtifts  foaked  in  beer  or  milk,  barley- 
ai,  orwhcMen   bread,  fc.ilded,  or  the  like  foft  meat 


that  is  froall,  and  will  be  easily  digcftcd. 

They  muft  be  kept  in  the  houfe  a  fortnight,  and  not 
fuffereU  to  go  abroad  with  the  hens  to  worr  > 
chives  chopi>eJ  among  their  meat  is  very  good,  and 
will  preferxe  them  from  the  rye, or  other  difeafes  in  the 
head.  Oe  careful  to  let  them  have  clean  water;  for, 
if  it  is  dirty,  it  xtrill  IK*  apt  to  give  them  the  pip  Neither 
muft  yon  let  them  feed  upon  tares,  darnel,  or  cockle, 
for  thefe  are  very  d.ingirou-.  to  young  ones,  nor  let 
the:;  gardens  till  they  are  six  weeks  old. 

Thole  chickens  you  intend  to  cram  muft  be  cooped 
up  when  the  dam  has  forfaken  them,  at\d  cram  them 
witli  dcugh  made  •  ri  meal  and  milk,  which  dip 

in  the   latter,  aiu.  r  throats;  but   be 

careful  they  Itoalc 

them.     If  yi>ti  w:  Sickens,  put  them  into 

coops  ami  feed  them  with  barley-meal.  1'ut,  likewil'e, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  brick-dirft  into  their  water,  fur  that 
will  not  only  give  •  appetite  to  their  meat,  but 

will  fatten  them  very  foou.  For,  in  thii  cafe,  it  muft  be 
considered,  that  al!  fowls,  and  other  birds,  have  two  fto- 
machs  ;  the  one  is  their  crop,  that  foftem  their  f(xx),  ami 
th«  other  the  gi/7ard,  that  macerates  it.  In  the  I  a  ft  are 
generally  found  finall  ftones,  and  sharp  find,  which  help 
to  do  that  ofti.  -hnut  them,  or  fomething  of  that 

kind,   a  fowl  will  be  wanting  of  its  appetite;  for  the 
gizzard  cannot  macerate,  or  grind,  the  rood  fart  enough 
-£e   it  from  the   crop,  without  fuch  fand  or 
rofure,  in  this  cale,  the  brick-duft  i»  very 
ufeful. 

The  difeafcs  incident  to  hen-,  arc  as  follow :  Silting 
hens  are  (-irmtimrv  troubled  with  lice,  and  vermin;  to 
cure  wh- 

•md  burnt  cummin  and  ftanhifagar,  of  each  equal 
qiun:ities,  mix  it  «,::!>  wine,  and  rub  them  with  it,  or 
wash  then)  with  .x  <!tinui»n  of  wild  lupine*. 

If  hens  are  troubled  with  a  loofcncfs,  obferve  the 
follov 

Mix  a  lundful  of  bai  ,  and  as  much  wax,   in 

fome  wine ;  make  it  into  a  r.i-  I  ,  .uul  give  it  (hem  in  the 
morning,  before  t!  any  oth.  T  elle  let 

them  drink  a  deco«:i  >n  of  quiiues.  or  app 

It  fometimCi  happens  that  hens,  by  laying  too  many 
eggs,  or  sitting  too  long,  exhaust  their  ftrength,  and 
languish. 

t  it  till  it  appears 

burnt;  mix  this  with  an  oiju.il  quantity  of  dn 
alfo  burnt,  and  give  it  tl»rin  the  firft  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing.    S<  •<  T. 

>X  HUNl'INf..  The  shape  and  proportion  of 
this  beaft  is  f<»  well  known,  being  fo  common,  that  k  is 
needlefj  to  drfcriixr  him. 

A  fox  in  the  firft  yejr  is  called  a  cu!> ;  in  tJie  feeoml 
•c;    an.!    afterwards  an   old  fox.      It    is  a   beaft  of 


chafe,  ufualiy  very  prejudicial  to  the  husbandmcu* 
hy  taking  away  and  deftroying  lambs,  geefe,  poul- 
try, &c. 

His  nature  h,  in  many  refpects,  like  that  of  a  wolt, 
for  they  bring  as  many  cubs  at  n  litter  the  one  as 
the  other;  but  in  this  they  differ,  the  fox  littering 
deep  under  the  ground,  but  the  wolf  doth  not. 

A  bitch  fox  is  \ery  difficult  to  be  taken  when  she  is 
bragged  and  with  cub,  for  then  she  will  lie  near  her 
\v,  into  which  she  runs  u]>on  hearing  the  lealt 
noile:  and  indeed  at  any  time  is  fomcwhat  difficult, 
for  the  fox  (as  well  as  the  wolf,,  is  a  very  fubtle,  crafty 
creature.. 

Fox  hunting  is  a  very  pleafant  cxercite,  for  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  ftrong,  hot  fcent,  he  makes  an  excellent 
cry :  and  as  his  (cent  is  hottcft  at  hand,  fo  it  dies  the 
fooncft. 

And  besides,  he  never  flies  far  before  the  hounds, 
rrufting  not  to  his  leps,  Itivngth,  or  champaign  grounds, 
but  ftrongeft  coverts.  NY  hen  He  can  no  longer  ftand 
before  the  ground,  he  then  takcth  earth,  and  muft  be 
dug  out. 

It  greyhounds  rourfe  him  on  a  plain,  his  laft  refuge 
is  to  pifs  on  his  tail,  and  flap  it  in  their  faces  as  they 
come  near  him  ;  and  fometimes  (quirting  his  thicker  ex- 
crements upon  them,  to  make  them  give  over  the  courfe 
or  pnrfuit.  t 

When  a  bitch  fox  goes  a  clicketting  and  feeking  for 
a  dog,  she  cries  with  a  hollow  \-oin-,  not  unlike  the 
howling  of  a  mad  dog,  and  in  the  fame  manner  she 
when  she  mifsos  any  of  her  cub>  :  but  never  makes 
any  cry  at  all  when  she  i»  killing,  but  defends  hcrfelf  to 
the  last  gafp. 

A  fox  will  prey  upon  .my  thing  that  he  can  over- 
come, and  will  feed  \i\»><\  any  lort  of  carrion  :  but 
their  dainties,  and  the  food  they  uioft  delight  in,  r. 
poultry. 

'Hie  fox  is  taken  with  greyhounds,  terriers,  nets, 
and  gins.  Of  terriers  there  -.re  two  forts.  $<•.'  TI.K- 

RIER!>. 

Hunting  abut  (j round. 

To  hunt  a  fox  with  hounds  yon  muft  draw  about 
grave?,  thicket*,  and  bu>he«,  nrar  villages :  for  in  fuch 
places  he  lurks  to  prey  ujxjn  poultry,  &.C.  but  if  you  can 
Jiud  one  it  will  be  nertlsary  to  ft  op  up  his  earth,  the 
itight  before  you  intend  to  hunt,  and  that  about  mid* 
night,  for  then  he  goes  out  to  prey;  anil  this  muft  be 
done  by  laying  two  white  (ticks  ai  rnfs  in  his  way,  which 
will  make  him  imagine  it  to  be  lome  gin  or  trap  laid 
for  him;  or  elfe  they  may  be  flopped  up  clofe  with  black 
thorns  and  earth  together. 

The  be  ft   hunting  a  fox  above  ground,  is  in  fanuar^ 

.ir\,   .uul     J/,/r./',     for     then    you    shall    bvft     !«• 

your     hounds     hunting,    pud  belt    lind    his    earthing ; 

and,  besides,  K  thofc  times    the  fox's  skin  is  Wit  i« 

feafon. 

Again,  the  hounds  hunt  the  fox  heft  ill  the  coUvft 
weather,  bccaufc  he  leaveth  n  very  strong  fcent  behind 
him  ;  yet  in  cold  weather  it  chills  f.ilteli. 

At  firft  only  caft  off  your  Cure  finders,  and  ac  the 
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drag  iv.cnds,  ib  add  moreasyou  dare  truft  them;  avoid 
{rafting  oft"  too  many  hounds  at  once  ;  becaufe  woods  and 
coverts  are  full  of  fundry  chafes,  and  fo  you  may  engage 
them  in  too  many  at  one  time. 

Let    fuch  as    vu   call   oft"  at    firft,  be  old  ftaunch 

hounds  which  are  fure,  and  if  you  hear  fuch  a  hound 

call  on  n  jrriiy,  you  may  caft  off  fome  others  to  him, 

and  when  they  run  it  on  the  full  cry,  caft  oft'  the  reft, 

.hus  you  should  complete  your  chafe. 

The  words  of  comfort  are  the  fame  which  arc  ufedin 
other  chafe--,  attended  with  the  fame  hallooings  and 
other  ceremonies. 

The  hounds  should  be  left  to  kill  the  fox  themfclves, 
and  to  worry  and  tear  him  as  much  ns  they  plcate  ;  fome 
hounds  will  eat  him  with  eagernels. 

When  he  is  dead  hang  him  at  the  end  of  a  pikeftaff: 
and  halloo  in  all  your  hounds  to  bay  him  ;  but  re- 
ward them  not  with  any  thing  belonging  to  the  fox, 
for  it  is  not  good,  neither  will  the  hounds  in  common 
eat  it. 

Of  hunting  a  Fox  under  Ground. 

If  in  cafe  a  fox  does  fo  far  efcape  as  to  earth,  coun- 
trymen muft  be  got  together  with  snovels,  fpades,  mat- 
tocks, pickaxes,  &c.  to  dig  him  out,  if  they  think  the 
earth  not  too  great. 

They  make  their  earths  as  near  as  they  can  in  ground 
that  is  hard  to  dig,  as  in  clay,  ftony  ground,  or  amongft 
the  roots  of  trees  :  and  their  earths  have  commonly  but 
one  hole  ;  and  that  is  ftraight  a  long  way  in  before  you 
come  at  their  couch. 

Sometimes  craftily  they  take  pofsefsion  of  a  -badger's 
old  burrow,  which  hath  a  variety  of  chambers,  holes, 
and  angles. 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
huntfmen  muft  be  provided  with  one  or  two  terriers  to 
put  into  the  earth  after  him,  that  is  to  fix  him  into  an 
angle  :  for  the  earth  often  consifts  of  many  angles  ;  the 
ufe  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  where  he  lies,  for  as 
foon  as  he  finds  him  he  continues  baying  or  barking, 
fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard  that  way  dig  for 
him. 

But  to  know  the  manner  of  entering  and  farther  ufe 
of  thefe  fort  of  dogs,  see  TI:RRIER. 

However,  I  shall  here  add,  that  as  in  the  firft  place 
you  muft  have  fuch  as  are  able  to  dig,  fo  your  terriers 
muft  be  furnished  with  bells  hung  on  collars,  to  make 
the  fox  bolt  the  fooner  -,  besides,  the  collars  will  be  fome 
fmall  defence  to  the  terriers. 

The  mftruments  to  dig  with  are  thefe;  a  sharp 
pointed  fpade,  which  ferves  to  begin  the  trench,  where 
the  ground  is  hardeft,  and  broader  tools  will  not  fo  well 
enter ;  the  round  hollowed  fpade,  which  is  ufeful  to 
dig  among  roots,  having  very  sharp  edges ;  the  broad 
flat  fpade  to  dig  withal,  when  the  trench  has  been  pretty 
well  opejied,  and  the  ground  /ofter  ;  mattocks  and  pick- 
axes to  dig  in  hard  ground,  where  a  fpade  will  do  but 
little  fervice ;  the  coal  -rake  to  cleanfe  the  hole  ;  and 
to  keep  it  from  flopping  up,  clamps,  wherewith  you  may 
take  either  fox  or  badger  out  alive  16  make  fport  with 
afterwards. 


And  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  have  a  pail  of 
water  to  refresh  your  terriers  with,  after  they  are  come 
out  of  the  earth  to  take  breath. 

After  this  manner  you  may  besiege  a  fox,  &c.  in  their 
ftrongeft  holes  and  caftles,  and  may  break  their  cafe- 
mates,  platforms,  parapets,  and  work  to  them  with 
mines  and  counter-mines  till  you  have  obtained  what 
you  desired.  But  for  the  managing  thefe  dogs,  see 
TERRIERS- 

To  destroy  Foxes. 

Take  n  sheep's  paunch,  and  tie  it  to  a  long  stick,  then 
rub  your  shoes  well  upon  it,  that  he  may  not  fcent  your 
own  feet  ;  draw  this  paunch  after  you  as  a  trail,  a  mile 
or  more,  and  bring  it  near  fome  thick-headed  tree  ; 
leave  your  paunch,  and  get  into  the  tree  with  a  gun, 
and  as  it  begins  to  be  dark,  you  will  fee  him  come 
after  the  fcent  of  the  trail,  where  you  may  shoot 
him  :  draw  the  trail  if  you  can  to  the  windward  of  the 
tree. 

The  beft  way  is,  to  set  a  fteel  trap  in  the  plain  parts 
of  a  large  field,  out  of  the  way  of  all  paths,  yet  not 
near  a  hedge,  or  any  shelter  ;  then  open  the  trap,  fet  it 
on  the  ground,  and  cut  out  juft  the  form  thereof  in  a 
turf,  and  take  out  as  much  earth  as  to  make  room  to 
ftay  it  ;  then  cover  it  again  very  neatly  with  the  turf 
you  cut  out  ;  and  as  the  joint  of  the  turf  will  not  clofe 
exactly,  get  fome  mould  of  a  new  caft-up  mole-hole, 
and  put  it  clofe  round  the  turf,  fticking  fome  grafs  in  it 
as  if  it  there  grew  ;  make  it  curious  and  neat,  that  it 
might  even  deceive  yourfelf.  Ten  or  twelve  yards  from 
the  trap,  three  feveral  ways,  fcatter  fome  of  the  mole- 
hill mould  very  thin,  on  a  place  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches 
iquare;  then  on  thefe  places,  and  where  the  ti..p  is 
placed,  lay  three  or  four  fmall  bits  of  cheefe,  and  then 
with  a  sheep's  paunch  draw  a  trail  of  a  mile  or  two 
long  to  each  of  the  three  places,  and  from  thence  to 
the  trap,  that  the  fox  may  come  to  one  of  thefe  places 
firft,  for  then  he  will  approach  the  trap  more  boldly  ; 
and  thus  you  will  never  fail  of  him.  Be  fure  let  your 
trap  be  loofe,  that  he  may  draw  it  to  fome  hedge  or  co- 
vert, or  he  will  bite  off"  his  leg  and  be  gone. 


To  ms.kt.'  a  Spring  Trap. 

Tie  a  firing  to  fome  pole  fet  fait  in  the  ground,  and 
to  this  firing  make  faft  a  fmall,  short  ftick,  made  thin  on 
the  upper  side,  with  a  notch  at  the  lower  end  of  it;  then 
fet  another  ftick  faft  in  the  ground,  with  a  nitch  under 
it  ;  then  bend  down  the  pole,  and  let  both  the  nicks  or 
notches  join  as  slight  ns  maybe  ;  then  open  the  noofe  of 
the  firing,  and  place  it  in  the  path  or  walk  ;  where  if 
you  lay  pieces  of  cheefe,  flesh,  and  fuch  like,  it  will  en- 
tice him  that  wny. 

Or,  greafe  the  foles  of  your  shoes  with  hog's  fat  a 
little  broiled,  and  as  you  come  from  the  \vood,  drop  in 
feveral  places  as  you  pafs,  a  piece  of  roafted  fwine's 
liver,  dipl  in  honey,  drawing  after-  you  a  dead 
cat,  and  he  will  follow  you,  fo  that  you  may  shoot 
him. 
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A  Host  ta  tnlt  a  Put  tied  ts  a  Irce. 

made  of  large  wire,  iud  turns  on  a 
.•  collar  of  a  greyhound  ;   it  is  fre-.ju 

lives,  but  oftener  for  the  fox. 

iiiug    i.   fror.i  t.ie  ground  fo  high  that  lie  inuft  k'ap  to 
catch  it.  ani  bait  it  with  fle»h,  liver,  oierfe,  &c.  and  if 
.  With  a  sheep's  paunch,  as  be  tore  di.-ectcd, 
;ii  the  more  easily  to  the  bait. 

FRANK  CHASE,    is  a  liberty  of  free  chafe  i:,  a  tir- 

cuit   adjoining   to   a   foreft,  by  which  all  nn.,i,  though 

they  have  land    of  their  own  within  that  compafs,  are 

;.<>  cut   down  w.)  vitiiout  the  view  of 

the  forefter. 

r  i-.  foid  to  fray  her  head,  when  she 
rubs  it  againft  a  tree   to  renew  it,  or  t.iule  the  pills  of 
off. 

.1  term  ufed  of  a  boar,  tlut 
makes  a  • 

ing   licence   to  any  to  hunt  or  chafe  in   In 

1  >  term  ufed  of  a  hawk  ;  as 

' 

.    .11  id  it  will  kill  t 

JL  candle  and  lanthorn 
upon  the  side  of  u.  .;  waters  your  gar- 

near   your  garden,  if  you  plant 
foge  ai 

FRU  1  i  fa  horfe  should  be  full  of 

froth,    and  it'    lie  con  .i.u.iily  champ  upon  the  mouth  of 
his  bite,  it  is  a  -a  good  horfe  ;  for  few  bad  ones 

have  .i<  mouth  being  always 

moifi.  't,    and  it  is  a  sign  th.it 

the 

«f  a  pale  grey,  or 

yellowish  notes  a  bad  lrnijH.Ti.-d  brain  ;   but 

if  it  be  white  and  thick,  cleaving  to  his  lips  and  bra;. 
of  the   bridle  >u  arc  to  look  upon  the  mouth  as 

fresh,    ::id  that  the  horfe  is  of  a  ftrong  conftitution  and 

1     a   difc.»fc  ir  hawks,  ; 

!•  K  ling   from   moift  and   cold  hu- 

mour .  fall  down  from  tlu'ir  heads  to  *he  pilate 

and  r  lofc  tlieir 

!  I'ldom  die  of 
•tfof  their  beaks. 

!,        :.     .  A    HORSE,     is    a    fort  of 

rn  which  aril..-',  in  the  middle  of  the  I 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  toe,  divides  into  two  branches, 
running  towai  ••  1  in  the  form  of  a  fork.      Thus 

lay, 

Look  at;  ,  for  the  flesh  i*  run  in  u[x>n  the 

frush  :    I  fee  an  excrefccncc,  or   fprouting  of  tlesh   i:i 
that  part. 

.  is  a  fig  in  that  forrel's  frush  ;  and  this  roan  has 


a  fcabbcd  frush ;  and  here  is  another  that  has  a  fat  frush, 
i.  r.  a  frush  that  is  too  thick  and  too  large. 

FRUSH,   a  diforder  incident  to  horles,  in  SCABBED 
HEKI.S. 

FULMART,  OR  FU.MER;    a   pole-cat,  fitch,  or  it- 
chew. 

'Ml.  IS,  the  ordure  or  dung  of  a  hart,  the  fame 
as  fewmets. 

NDAMF.NT,  ov  FALLING  OF,  IN  HORSES. 
This  may  be  occasioned  by  long  continued  loofeneCs  or 
fcouring  i  and  horfes  of  a  l.i  .  \\\  conltitutioti  are 

moft  fubject  to  it.  It  i^  produced  by  long  journks,  or 
hard  labour  with  infufficient  nourishment-  The  defect 
is  frequeift  with  over-driven  pigs  which  I  have  often 
attempted  to  cure,  with  very  ill  fuccefs.  SOLLEYSKL- 
fays,  it  was  i  brought  on  horfes,  in  his  time, 

by  docking. 

In  the  cure  no  time   ought  to  be  loft      If  th,.-  gut 

defcend  to  any  grc.it  length,  and  be  much  (welled  and 

inHamc.l,    wash   with    warm  milk  and  arjiia  vegeto  6410! 

;J  fufpend  it;  repeat  the  washing,  anU  when 

.  anoint  with    oil  of    rofes, 

clumomile,    or  dii  nail  (jiiantity  of  Fri.irVb.il- 

;eturn  the  gut 

.    Rn.l-lVirt  wine  and  i.nn- 

-,  a  «]uarter  of  a  )  .  .  KD'S 

extract,  forty  drops.      A  composition  of  oak-bark,  flour, 

•i.cfunda- 

,  c.r  torn  and  bran,  and  theani- 
<ept  very     <|uiet,    with  the    moft    gentle    u 
Should   tne   gut   i,  :i,  or  fall  down  in 

•iiul  shrink  up  again  in  the  ftable,  it  j  t  a  fiftula. 

•iiul   •  -.-dy  u  exci>ion,  which    inuft  be  per- 

formed with  a  red-hot  knife,  a  ligature  being  previously 
wound  Ix-iiig  healed,  a  pret  ni  at 

enfs  or   ftraw    yard  i  previous  to  which  it    will  not  be 
H  work  the  borfe. 

,  \  i  •  ii,« 
Cure  : 

1'ut  it  up  as  well  as  you  can  with  your  hand»  dipt  in 
oil  of  linfecdor  other  oil ;  when  you  have  lirft  fprinklcii 
it  with  powder  of  aloes  and  alum. 

FUNGUS,  OR  PROUD-FLESH,  in  horfes  or  other  ani- 

u>  remc -\ 

al.  n  and  common  turpentine,  of  each  four 

ounci  .   two  ounces,  ihrec  ounces; 

melt  the  ro>in  and  turpentine  lirft,    then  add  the  h- 
and  sheep's  fuet  ;  and  laftly,  ftir  in  by  dc  -i  tTfl 

the  whole  is  almoft  cold    half  an  ounce 

rdigrU,    and    ki-y  for  life  ;  but,  if  it  is  to<> 
ftiff  for  winter,   you  may  add  fome  hog's  lard  or  t 

.miiicnt  is  r'-iommcnded  hy  Mr.  BRACK.TN, 
who  .e   is  .another   ointment  much  like  this  in 

DEN'S  Poilrt-Farrier,    taken  from  DE  G 1 
ic  thinks  there  is  too  much  hoe's-lard  in  that  compo- 
sition,   which  makes  it  generate  fungus  flesh    or  what 
people   call  proud-flesh ;    but,   if  the  ointment  before 
prescribed  be  thought  too-ftiff,  it  may  be  fofteneu  v.-ith 
fresh  butter,    and  therefore  better  prevents  funerfluous 
flesh. 
C  c  FU/l.l 
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;!rt    Farriery)   two  dangerous  fplcnts  join- 
ing   from     above     downwards.        They     differ     from 
:•    thorough    Iplents    iu  this,    that  the  latter 
placed   on  two   opposite   sides    ot  the  legs.       Si* 

Sl'I.KN  !• 


A  15  LOCKS,  artilicial    ('purs,  made   either    of 

__ iron,  bra  is,  or   silver,  and   fixed  on    ihe  legs  of 

•  corks  ;  fome  rail  them  g-.'.tl's,    or  gafflets. 
G  YGG-TLKTH,      (in    Farriery1     is    a    defect    that 
r.ireir  li;.p,iens     t,>  young  horfes,  and   to  be  difcovered 
itti':^  fomelhing  into  the  mouth  and  looking  at  the 
l.ir^e   griuJers,  which   in  this  cp.fe  appear  unci]tiai,  and 
in  eating  catch  hold  of  the  inside   of  the  cheeks,  caus- 
ing giv.it   pain,   and  making  them  refuse  their  food. 

GAM'  OR  GATE,  is  the  going,  or  pace  of  a  horfe. 
Hence  they  fay  this  horle  has  a  good  gait,  b«t  the 
other  has  a  broken  gait ;  this  horse  goes  well,  but  tiie 
other  does  not. 

GALLING  or  A  HORSE'S  MACK.  To  prevent  it, 
take  a  lamb's  skin,  well  furnished  vith  hair,  and  lit  it 
neatly  beneath  the  pannel  of  »he  faddle,  fo  thai  the 
hairy  side  may  be  next  the  horfe. 

This  does  not  harden  with  fweat,  and  fo  not  only 
keeps  that  part  from  galling,  but  is  good  for  fuch 
horles  as  have  been  lately  cured,  which  would  other- 
wife  gall  again. 

After  a  journey  you  ought  to  take  oft'  the  faddle  and 
feel  the  horfe  s  back,  whether  he  has  been  pinched  or 
galled  or  not,  which  will  be  the  beft  difcovered  after 
he  has  stood  an  hour  or  two  unfaddled,  by  the  fwelling 
of  the  part  oppressed. 

If  it  be  only  (welled,  611  a  bag  with  warm  dung, 
anil  tie  it  upon  the  fwelling,  which  will  not  only  pre- 
vent it  from  growing  worfe,  but  alfo  probably  quite 
difperfe  it. 

Or  you  may  rub  and  chafe  the  fwelling  with  good 
bi-.imly,  or  ipirit  of  wine,  and  having  foaked  the  place 
well  with  it,  let  lire  with  a  lighted  paper  to  what  re- 
mains of  it,  and  the  fwelling  will  difappear,  when  the 
tire  extinguishes  of  itfelf ;  but  if  the  skin  be  broke, 
wash  it  with  warm  claret,  mixed  with  a  fourth  part 
of  fallad  oil,  or  fresh  butter  ;  or  bathe  it  often  with 
brandy  if  the  horfe  will  endure  it. 

When  a  horfe's  back  is  galled  upon  a  journey,  take 
out  a  little  of  the  fluffing  of  the  pannel  over  the  fwel- 
ling, and  few  a  piece  of  fofc  white  leather  on  the  in- 
side of  the  pannel ;  anoint  the  part  with  falt-butter,  and 
every  evening  wipe  it  clean,  rubbing  it  till  it  grows 
foft,  anointing  it  again  with  butter,  or  for  want  of  that 
with  greaie  :  wash  the  (welling,  or  hurt,  every  evening 
with  cold  water  and  foap,  and  ftrew  it  with  (alt,  whicB 
should  be  left  on  till  the  horfe  is  faddled  in  the 
morning. 

GALLS.  See  HARNI:SS. 

GALLOP,  is  a  motion  of  a  horfe  that  runs  at  full 
fpeed,  in  which  making  a  kind  of  leap  forwards,  he 
lifts  both  his  legs  almost  at  the  fame  time  ;  when  thefe 
are  in  the  air,  jult  upon  the  point  of  touching  the 
ground^  he  lifts  both  his  hind  legs  almoft  at  once. 
Of  a  horfe  that  has  an  eafy  light  gallop,  that  gallops 
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fine,  they  fay,  he  gallops  upon  his  haunches,  he  does 
not  profs  heavy  upon  the  bridle,  he  bends  his  fore  legs 
veil,  he  has  a  good  motion  with  him,  he  is  well 
coupled,  keeps  his  legs  united. 

The  great  gallop,  or  the  hunting  gallop ;  or  the 
gallop  with  a  long  ftretch,  or  gallop  will,  all  the  heels, 
/'.  e.  full  fpeed. 

A  short  light  gallop,  i.  e.  a  slow gr.l'op. 

GALLOP,  is  the  iwifteft  lu.'nrai  puce  of  a  horfe. 

Here  you  arc  to  t-.ikc  m.ihe,  that  a  horle  in  gallop- 
ing forwards  may  !er,d  with  which  fore  leg  he  pleafes, 
though  horfes  do  it  moU  coirn.ionly  with  their  right 
fore  leg;  but  with  whatever  lore  'eg  they  lead,  the  hind 
leg  of  the  fame  side  muii  fallow  it,  otherwife  their  legs 
;;;-e  laid  to  be  il'.ftmiu-d 

In  order  to  remedy  Lais  diforder,  you  muft  ftay  your 
horfe  a  little  upon  the  hand,  and  help  him  with  the 
(pur  on  the  contrary  side  to  that  in  which  he  is  dis- 
united. 

As  for  example:  if  he  be  difunited  on  the  right 
side,  help  him  with  the  left  fpur,  by  flaying  him  (as 
before]  upon  the  hand  a  little,  and  alfo  helping  him  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  calves  of  the  legs, 

And  farther,  in  a  circle  a  horfe  is  coniir.cd  td  lead 
always  with  his  fore-leg  within  the  turn,  otherwife  he: 
is  faid  to  gallop  f.'lfe  ;  but  in  al!  cafes  the  hind  leg  of 
the  fame  side  muft  ever  follow. 

Laftly,  when  you  make  trial  of  a  galloper,  obferve 
if  he  performs  it  equally,  and  push  it  on  fomewhat 
hard,  that  you  may  know  by  his  (top  whether  he  have 
ftrength  and  vigour,  which  is  termed  a  fund  or  fource, 
and  if  he  be  allo  (ensible  of  the  fpur. 

GALLOP  A  DE.  The  line  gallopade,  the  short 
gallop,  the  liftening  gallop,  the  gallop  of  the  fchool  : 
it  is  a  hand  gallop,  or  gallop  upon  the  hand,  in  which 
a  horfe  galloping  upon  one  or  two  treads,  is  well 
united,  and  well  raccourci  knit  together,  well  coupled, 
and  well  let  under  him.  Hence  they  fay, 

This  horfe  makts  a  gallopude,  and  works  with  one 
haunch,  /'.  e.  inftead  of  going  upon  one  tread,  whether 
right  out  or  in  a  circle,  has  one  haunch  kept  in  fub- 
jection,  let  the  turn  or  change  of  the  hand  be  what 
it  will;  fo  thai  the  inner  haunch  which  looks  to  the 
centre  of  the  ground,  is  more  narrowed,  and  comes 
nearer  to  that  centre  than  the  shoulder  does  :  and  thus 
the  horfe  does  not  go  altogether  to  that  side,  and  his 
way  of  working  is  a  little  more  than  one  tread,  and 
fomewhat  lei's  than  two. 

The  difference  between  working  with  one  haunch 
in,  and  galloping  upon  volts,  and  managing  upon 
terra  ti  terra,  is  in  galloping  upon  volts,  and  working 
term  a  terra  ;  the  two  haunches  are  kept  fubject,  and 
the  two  haunches  are  in,  that  is,  within  the  volt;  but 
in  galloping  a  haunch  in,  only  one  is  kept  fubject. 

To  gallop  united,  to  gallop  upon  a  good  and  right 
foot,  is,  when  a  horfe  that  gallops  right  out,  having 
cut  the  way,  cr  led  vrith  either  of  his  fore  feet,  con- 
tinues to  lift  that  fame  leg  always  firft,  fo  that  the 
hinder  leg,  of  a  side  with  the  leading  fore-leg,  muft 
likewise  be  raifed  fooner  than  the  other  hind  leg. 

For  inftance ;  if  the  right  fore  leg  leads  before  the 
left,  the'n  ihe  righi  hind  leg  muft  likewife  move  fooner 

than 
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than  the  left  hind  leg  ;  and  in  this  order  muft  the  horfe 
continue  '. 

To  gallop  fait,  to  di (unite,  to  drag  the  haunches, 
to  change  feet,  to  go  or  run  upon  falfe  feet,  to  gallop 
upon  the  falfe  foot,  is  when  the  galloper  having  led 
with  one  of  the  fore  legs,  whether  right  or  left,  does 
not  continue  to  make  that  leg  always  fet  out  firft, 
nor  ID  nuk.-  the  haul  leg  of  a  side  with  the  lead- 
ing log,  to  move  before  its  opposite  hind  leg  j  tliat  is 
to  fay,  the  or.lerly  goini;  is  interrupted. 

A  horfe  that  gallops  falle,  gallops  with  an  unbecom- 
ing air,  an.1  inroimrodes  the  rider. 

If  your  horle  gall  -ps  faife,  or  difunite,  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  put  him  upon  1  -nc  right  foot, 

and  uniting  well  hi*  launches,  you  mult  bring  to  with 
tlxe  calves  of  your  legs,  and  then  with  the  out  fpur, 
tlut  is,  the  f^ur  that  i-.  i.u-.trj  :>posite  to  the 

side  upon  which  he  dilunite*  :  fo  that  if  he  difunites 
to  the  right,  you  muft  prick  him  with  the  left  1 

<>AMBAl)(),   a     lo::  ot,    but    open  on    the 

outside,  fixed  to  the  f.iddie  inftead  of  the  ftirrup,  ufed 
by  lame  or  infirm  perf 

GAMK  LAWS.  1  \.r  the  information  and  fatisfac- 
tion  of  my  readers,  I  have  here  inferted  abftracts  of 
all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  game, 
whereby  they  ami  f port f men  may  know  the  refpective 
.  when  they  are  to  begin,  and  when  they  are  to 
leave  off  fporting ;  and  alfo  the  penalties  aiul  punish- 
ments of  infringing  or  breaking  the  above  Acts. 
Agreeable  to  the  Act  of  I  IIF.  certificates  re- 

quired before  the  firft  day  of  Ottatfr,  17M,  -.hall  bear 
•n  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  fame  shall 
be  if  sued,  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  lirft  day 
of  July  next  following.  No  certificates  shall  ifsue  be- 
tween the  firft  day  of  ft/sAcr,  17H4,  and  the  lirit 
of  M.u\b,  17s.";  am!  .  !iall  ilsue 

after  the  faid  firlt  day  of  .1 '  -hall  be  il-unl 

between  the  firft  <I  :  It  day  of  July 

<ii  the  day   of  the 

month  on  whkh  the  lame  shall  IK-  iisned,  and  shall  he 
roc  for  twelve  calendar  months,  commencing  from 
the  d.itc  :  and    if  any  clerk  of  the  peace,  his  deputy, 
or   Reward    clerk,    i  fining  th.m 

directed,    to  forfeit    ."><>/.    -  III.    in. 

i.  5.     But   certificates  ni^y  ifsiu  ;>erfon  be 

the  feas,  who  hath  or  shall  have,  in  any  year,  firft 
arrived  into  England^  any  time  after  the  lirft  il.iy  of 
July  in  fuch  year  ;  but  in  every  fuch  c.ile,  the  cnufe 
^h.ill  be  I.  •  .i-r  in  the  body  or  at  the  foot  of 

fuch  cert.  •  <  bear  date  on  the  day  it  is   ii 

being  ftamped  with  double  duties,  and  to   he  in  force 
till  the  firft  day  of  '~/ul\  next  following  the  date  thi  • 
24  Geo.   HI.   ../.  MTV  qualified 

fon   after  the   laid  firlt  day  of  OiYeArr,   178I-,  sho 
at,  killin.  ;,  or  shooting  any  phoafant,  parti : 

beath-fowl,  or  black  game,  orany  groufe.  or  ml  ; 
or  any  other  game,    or  killing,  taking,  •  ing, 

any  hare,  with  any  grey  hound,   I. omul  (x>inter,   fpanicl, 
fetting   dog,    or  other  dog,    with'Mit    having    obtained 
fuch  certificate,    shall  forfeit  the   fum  of 
III.  in.  2.  f.  :1V.   /.  7.     Clerk  of  1(eate,  CSV.  shall  on 
or  before  Mvuntrr  1,  .IH!  IB  every  fubfequcnt 


year,  on  or  before  August  12,  in  each  year,  make  out 
and  tranfmit  to  the  .Stamp-office,  London,  alphabetical 
lifts  of  the  certificates  fo  granted  by  them,  diftinguish- 
ing  the  duties  paid  on  each  refpeciivc  certificate  fo  if- 
fued,  and  on  delivery  thereof  the  receiver-general  of 
the  ftamp  duties  shall  pay  to  clerk  of  peace,  crY.  frr 
the  fame  one  farthing  a  name;  and  in  cafe  of  neglect 
or  refufal,  or  not  inferring  a  full,  true,  and  perfect  ac- 
count, he  shall  forfeit  20/.  '21  Ceo.  III.  us.  '2.  <-.  1:i. 
i.  !».  Lifts  may  be  infpected  at  Stamp-office  for  \s 
e.uh  fearch,  '-'4  Ceo.  III.  ses.  2.  f.  43. /.  10.  If  any 
qualified  pcrfon,  or  having  a  deputation,  shall  be  found 
in  purfuit  of  game,  with  gun,  dog,  or  net,  or  other 
engine, 'for  the  deltructiun  of  game,  or  taking  or  kill- 
ing thereof,  and  shall  be  required  to  shew  his  certifi- 
cate, by  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  manor,  or  proprietor 
of  the  laud  whereon  Inch  perfon  shall  be  using  ftifh 
gun,  (3V.  or  by  any  duly -appointed  game-keeper,  or 

y  qualified  and  certified  perlon,  or  by  any  officer 
of  the  ftamps,  properly  authoriled  by  the  commifsioncr, 
he  thai  produce  his  icrtiiiiate  •,  and  if  fuch  perfon 
shall  refufc,  upon  the  production  of  the  certificate  of 
the'  perfon  requiring  the  fame,  to  shew  the  certificate 
granted  u  him  for  the  like  purpofe;  or  in  cafe  of  not 
having  fuch  certificate  to  prodiue,  >hall  refuie  to  tell 
his  chriftian  and  (urname,  and  his  place  «f  resident  r, 
and  name  of  the  county  where  his  certificate  was  if- 
iued,  or  shall  give  in  any  falfe  or  fictitious  name,  he 
shall  forfeit  .'»0/.  III.  ftJ.  ;:!.  j  )•_•. 

:  authorize  any  perlon  to  shoot  at, 
kill,  take,  or  deftroy,  any  game,  ::t  any  time  that  is  pro- 
hibited by  law,  nor  gi\e  any  perlon  a  right  to  shoot  .it, 
&f.  unlefs  he  be  duly  qualified  In-  l.us,  -I  Ceo.  HI. 
its.  2.  c.  +3.  /.  1H.  No  certificate,  obtained  under 
any  deputation,  shall  be  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence, 

<-•  any  perfon  shall  shoot  at,  &f.  any  game  out  of 
tin-  manor  or  lands  for  which  it  was  given,  24  Geo. 
111.  .  J.  t  » "..  /.  U. 

Heltroying  conies,  trjnf|>ortation,    ~>   Ceo.  III.  t.  14. 
Robbing    warrens,    felony   without   •  ,9   Geo.   I. 

i.  '-"-'.  Killing  them  in  the  night,  or  rnde.n  i-uring  t<i 
kill  thrm,  fine  of  K)/.  or  commitment,  '!'>  and  2:»  Car. 
II.  .-.  '_'.">.  j.  ."»,  'i.  I  '.iqualiik-d  persons  using  guns  to  kill, 
the  same  may  be  feifed,  3  Jac.  I.  r.  1:>.  /.  .">.  Stalking 

without  leave,  JO/.  l!»  Hen.  '.'II.  ..  II.  I  limting 
or  killing  them,  Hi/,  costs,  and  sureties  for  good  hcli.i' 

-'  1.  Buck-stalls  or  engines  kept  by  unqualified 
persons,  mav  be  fei/.ed  ;  :*  Jac.  I.  < .  I :(.  Selling  or  buying 
them  to  fell  again,  1C.-.  :i  Jac.  I.e.  1/7.  (.'.  >ursing  or 
killing  them  without  confem,  W/.  13  Car.  II.  r.  10. 
Hunting,  taking,  killing,  or  wounding,  :J(V.  or  tranfpor- 
tation.  :i  Will.  III.  ..  I').  -,  („..  l.f.  I.;,  i*  <;Co.  I.  f. 
Yl.  10  Geo.  II.  i.  :i'J.  Dcftroying  pales  or  walls  of  in- 
clofed  grounds  without  confent,  :*<)/.  ~>  (Jco.  1.  .-.  1.1. 
/.  <>.  Keeper  of  park  killing  or  taking  them, 
5  Geo.  I.  f.  1  1.  Robbing  places  where  kept,  felony 
without  clergy,  0  Geo.  I.  . . 

All  lords  of  manors,  or  other  royalties,   may  appoint 
game-keepers, '2'.'    :md  23    Car.  II.  V.    2.5,  /.  2.  and  em- 

:•    tin-in  to  kill   game,  2    Bunft  Just.  22,"i.      But. 

if  he  disposes  of  game  without    the   lord's  consent,  he 

shall  be  committed  for  three  months,  and  kept  to  h.ml 
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labour,  5  Anne,  c.  14.  t.  4.  But  no  lord  shall  make 
-above  one  game  keeper  within  one  manor,  with  power 
to  kill  game,  and  his  name  shall  be  entered  with  clerk 
of  peace  •,  certificate  whereof  shall  be  granted  by  clerk 
of  peace,  on  payment  of  one  shilling.  Unqualified 
game-keepers  killing  or  selling  hare,  pheasant,  par- 
ridge,  moor,  heath-game,  or  groufe,  he  shall  forfeit  51. 
by  diitrefs,  or  commitment  tor  three  months,  for  the 
firft  offence,  and  for  every  other  four,  9  Anne,  c.  21. 
s.  1.  No  lord  shall  appoint  unqualified  game-keeper, 
or  one  who  is  not  bsna  fide  fervant  to  fuch  lord,  or  im- 
mediately employed  and  appointed  to  take  and  kill 
game  for  fole  ufe  of  lord  ;  other  perfons  under  colour 
of  authority  i'or  taking  and  killing  game,  or  keeping 
any  dogs  or  engines  whatfoever  for  that  purpofe,  shall 
forfeit  51.  In  like  manner,  3  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  /.  1. 
Every  deputation  of  a  game-keeper  to  be  regiftered 
with  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  in  the  sheriff  or  fteward's 
court  books  of  the  county  where  lands  lie,  and  annu- 
ally take  out  certificate  thereof,  ftamped  with  an  half 
guinea  ftamp,  24  Geo.  III.  ses.  2.  c.  43.  s.  1.  Every 
game-keeper,  from  and  after  the  pafsing  of  this  act, 
who  shall  fo  deliver  his  name  and  place  of  abofle  as 
aforefaid,  and  require  a  certificate,  shall  be  annually 
intitled  thereto,  (tamped  as  before  directed  from  clerk 
of  peace  or  his  deputy,  sheriff",  or  fteward's  clerk,  to 
the  effect  of  the  form  in  the  act  let  forth,  24  (Jeo.  III. 
.YJ-.  2.  <.-.  43.  s.  3.  Clerk  of  peace,  &c.  after  signing  certi- 
ficate, shall  ifsue  fame  (tamped,  to  perfon  regiftering  de- 
putation, on  requiring  fame,  for  which  he  may  receive 
Is.  24  Geo,  III.  ses.  2.  c.  -1IJ.  /.  4.  Neglecting,  or 
refufal  of  ifsuing  certificates,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  507. 
24  Geo.  III.  /.  2.  c.  43  s.  4.  recoverable  in  courts  of 
Wettmmfter^  court  of  Sefsion,  of  Juiticiary,  or  Exche- 
quer in  Scotland,  by  action  of  debt  or  information,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff",  with  double  cofts  of  fuit, 
'24  Geo.  S.  s.  2.  r.  43.  /.  18.  And  moreover  be 
liable  to  pay  the  duty  on  fuch  certificate,  24  Geo.  III. 
/.  2.  c.  43.  Si  4.  Clerk  of  peace,  £sV.  may  ifsue  his 
certificate  to  any  game-keeper  firft  appointed  in  any 
year  after  firft  July  in  that  year,  24  Geo.  III.  s.  2. 
c.  4(i.  s.  6.  If  any  lord  or  lady  of  a  manor,  or  pro- 
prietor of  land,  shall  make  any  hew  appointment  of  a 
game-keeper,  and  shall  regifter  deputation  with  clerk  of 
peace,  £sV.  and  obtain  a  new  certificate  thereon,  the  firft 
shall  be  void  ;  any  perfon  acting  under  the  fame,  after 
notice,  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  the  game 
laws,  and  thofe  againft  unqualified  perfons,  2-1-  Goo. 
III. /.  2.  c.  43.  /.  11. 

Every  perfon  tracing  or  coursing  hares  in  the  fnow, 
shall  be  committed  for  one  year,  .  1  Eliz.  c.  .5  unlefs 
he  pay  to  churchwardens,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  20/. 
for  every  hare,  or  become  bound  by  recognizances 
with  two  fureties  in  20/.  a-piece,  not  to  offend  again  ; 
and  every  perlon  taking  or  deftroying  hares  with  any 
fort  of  engine,  shall  forfeit  for  every  hare,  2(V.  in 
like  manner,  1  Jac.  I.  c.  27.  /.  2.  Perfons  found  using 
engines  liable  to  punishment  inflicted  by  31  Eliz.  c.  .">. 
See  above,  and  22  and  2.3  Car.  II.  c .  2">.  's'.  (',.  Unqua- 
lified perfons  keeping  or  using  shooting  dogs,  or 
engines  to  kill  or  deftroy  hares,  shall  forfeit  5/.  to  the 
fnformer,  with  double  cofts,  2  Geo.  HI.  c.  19.  by 


diftrcfi,  or  committed  for  three  months  for  firft  offence, 
and  for  every  other  four,  5  Anric,  c.  14.  .c.  4.  Taking 
or  killing  hare  in  the  night-time,  forfeit  51.  9  Anne, 
c.  25.  s.  3.  The  whole  to  the  informer,  with  double 
cofts,  2  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  as  directed  by  5  Anne,  c.  14. 
9  Anne,  c.  2,5.  /.  :j.  Killing  or  takiug  with  gun,  dog, 
or  engine,  hare  in  the  ni^ht,  between  the  hours  of  feven 
at  night  and  six  in  the  morning,  from  Octobir  12  to 
February  12,  and  between  the  hours  of  nine  at  night 
and  four  in  the  morning,  ffo:p  ]'\-t;-tiary  12  to  October 
12,  or  in  the  day-time  upon  Sunt.'tiy  or  Christmas-day,  to 
forfeit  not  lefs  than  10/.  nor  more  than  20/.  for  the  firft 
offence  ;  nor  lefs  than  20/.  nor  more  than  30/.  for  the 
fecond  offence:  and  50/.  for  the  third  offence;  with 
cofts  and  charges ;  and,  upon  neglect  or  refufal,  be  com- 
mitted for  six  or  twelve  calendar  months,  and  ir.iy  be 
publicly  whipped;  final  appeal  to  quarter  fefsions,  13 
Geo.  III.  <:.  80.  Perfons  armed  and  difguifed  ftealing 
them,  felony  without  clergy,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  Higler, 
chapman,  carrier,  inn-keeper,  victualler,  or  ale-houfe- 
keeper,  having  in  his  cuftody,  or  buying,  felling,  or 
offering  to  fale,  any  hare,  unlefs  fent  up  by  fome  perfon 
qual'fied,  (or  any  perfon  felling,  exposing,  or  offering  to 
fale,  hares,  28  Geo.  II.  c.  22.)  shall  forfeit  for  every 
Iwrc,  5l.  the  whole  to  informer.  2  Geo.  III.  c.  19. 

For  preferving  heath-cocks  or  polts,  no  perfon  what- 
foever, on  any  wafte,  shall  prefume  to  burn,  between 
February  2  and  June  24,  any  grig,  ling,  heath,  furze, 
gofs,  or  fern,  on  pain  of  commitment  for  a  month,  or 
ten  days,  to  be  whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  4  and 
5  W.  and  M.  c.  23.  s.  11.  Shooting  heath-cocks, 
groufe,  or  moor-game,  contrary  to  1  Jac.  I.  c.  27. 
s.  2.  and  killing  any  of  them  in  the  night,  or  using 
gun,  dog,  or  engine,  with  fuch  intent,  contrary  to 
9  Anne,  c.  2.5,  and  13  Geo.  III.  c.  80.  And  car- 
riers and  others  having  fuch  game  in  their  pofsefsion, 
contrary  to  9  Anne,  c.  14.  are  liable  to  the  fame  pe- 
nalties, and  recoverable  in  fame  manner  as  thofe  of- 
fences are  fubjected  to  in  regard  to  shooting,  c5V.  hares. 

Officers  of  the  army,  without  leave  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  deftroying  coney,  hare,  pigeon,  pheafant, 
or  partridge,  or  his  Majefty'sgame,  shall  forfeit  51.  to 
the  poor ;  and  the  commanding  officer,  for  every  of- 
fence, committed  by  any  foldier  under  his  command, 
shall  forfeit  20/.  in  like  manner  ;  and  if,  upon  demand, 
he  shall  not  in  two  clays  pay  faid  penalty,  he  shall  forr 
feit  his  commifsion.  KW^  The  yearly  mutiny  Act. 

Taking  partridges,  by  nets  or  other  engines,  upon 
another's  freehold,  without  fpecial  licence  of  owner  of 
(ame,  10/.  half  to  him  who  shall  fue,  and  half  to 
owner  or  pofsefsioner,  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  17.  Shooting 
at,  tsV.  partridges,  with  gun  or  bow,  or  taking,  C5V. 
them  witli  dogs  or  nets,  by  7  Jac.  I.  c.  11.  or  taking 
their  eggs  out  of  their  nefts,  liable  as  perfons  shooting 
at  &c.  hares,  and  alfo  '20/.  for  every  bird  or  egg,  as 
is  shewn  in  the  preceding  pages  concerning  Hares. 
Selling,  or  buying  to  fell  again,  a  partridge,  (except 
reared  and  brought  up  in  houfes,  or  from  beyond  fea) 
forfeit  for  every  partridge  10s.  half  to  him  who  will 
fue,  and  half  to  informer,  1  Jac  I.  c.  27.  /.  4. 
Taking,  killing,  or  deftroying  partridges  in  the  night 
forfeits  for  every  partridge,  lO/.  half  to  him  who  will 

fue, 


[    1 

J'ue,  and  halt"  to   'orJ  of  the  manor,  uriefs  he  licence, 

i.ie  (aid  taking  and  killing,  in  v.-h:ch  cu! 
lulf    sli.-H   go  to    the  poor,      r  j   by  churcb- 

in  ;  and  i  ten  days,  to  be  impn 

for  one  nimth;  ai»d  moreover,  shall  give  bond  to  ju!- 
tice,  wu.i  «ttn<l  furet  '  for  two 

•>    kill    a    pirriJ^c   in   the 

3.  the  « 

whercjf   is  g:ven   to  the  infor. 

and   ;TMV  be  recovered   wi'  -.tine, 

f.  14-.  before  a  juftite  •  fthc  peace,  or 
by  action  in  '  .    Record  a:    '  '.nne, 

.  Ill     .  !•'.       Ke 

or  u- 

g    p.'rtrid^es,   ."•/.  to  bo 

:g  hares.  ,  4.s.4.  as 

before  is  •    •>  for  using  gi::i,  dujj,  Inire,  net, 

or  other  engine,  u  -.1)1  intent  •  -  deftroy  partridges 

in  the  night,  or  on  Sunday  or    •  -d*J,    fame  as 

'  using  them  agaiuft  hares,    by  ID  <;.-•>.    Ill  is  in 

•thers  having  par- 

i  their  p  liable  to  eitvm  as 

/  hares  j  mud  the  fame  laws  againlt  shooting  them 
as  for  shooting  hares. 

AH  the  laws  refpecting  the  penalties  and  recovery  of 

for  taking  them  !>y  r, 

•it  licence  of    the    owner,  by    HI.M.    VI' 
And   for  shooting,    or  delr.  dogs  or 

fnare-i,  &c.   by  7  Jac.    I.  c.  .Mig  their  eggs,  by 

1    Jac.   I.   c.  ^~, .  i.  and    tv 

them  to  fell    ug.iin,    l>y  •   ept  that  the 

pen.i 
in  the  ni^ht  (excepting  .11    .1: 

».  and    1:!  Geo.  II  And  for 

keep  •  •u'S  or  engines  tor  deftroying 

them,  br  un,  dog, 

or  net,  t  mg  them  on  Sunday,  or  <  -'fyt 

by    10   Gco.    III.  :ul   for  carriers  and  oth.-rs 

having  them  in  their  pofscfsiun  ;    all  thole  laws  are  mn- 
•ilnndit  vfrf-iitim,  the  fame  as  thofe  refpecting  par- 

Perfon  profecute  e  in  purfuancc  of 

this,  act,  he  may  plead  the  general  ifsue,  and  give  the 
fpecial  matter  in  evidence  for  his  defence ;  and  if  upon 
trial-  Is  for  defendant,  or  plaintiff  become  non- 

fuited,  defendant  shall  have  treble  cofts  of  plaintiff,  '.'(• 
Geo.  111.  rtt.  ''.t.S.t. 

Qualifications  for  killing  game  (besides  the  kite  new 
tax)  are,   1.  Having  a  freehold  eftate  of   I  (>()/.  per  annum, 
nd  23    C  '  .   !  I  .  .Id  eftate,  for 

9O  years,  />•/•  ,innuin.     H.  The  cldelt  Ion  or  heir- 

apparent  to  an  efquire,  or  pcrfon  of  fuperior  degree. 
ir  owner  or  keeper  of  a  foreft,  park,  chafe,  or  war- 
ren.   Se<-  1"!,  I  "  >.     Unqualified  perfon  keep- 
ing dogs  or  engines  to  deftroy  the  game,  to  forfeit  .'>/. 

i  iwj  concerning  the 

prefervation  c.f  g.n.;-,  i-.-.-mstn  jtfect  all  perfons  whom- 
foeyer,  whet!  :,  2  Burn't  Jujt. 

No  pcrfon  'other  than  the  Kii  unlefs  he 

have  lands  of  freehold  tothe  val'  m.irks  a- 

shall  have  any  game  of  fw.ins,  irti  pain  of  forfeiting 
them,  half  to  the  King,  and  half  to  any  [x-rfon  (fo 
"who  shall  f.  i>,lvr.  IV 


Any  gentleman  or  other  that  may  d:'|-eiu'  10/.  a-year 
freehold,  may  hunt  and  take  wild  u-w!  with  fpnniels 
only,  without  using  a  net  or  cither  engine,  except 
the  long  bow,  25  Hen.  VIII.  <.  11.  from  perfons 
not  having  lands  of  *')/.  a-year,  or  not  worth  ii;  goods 
200/.  using  gun  or  bow  to  kill  deer,  any  ,  ing 

100/.  may  feize  the  fame  to  his  own  ute,  .i  Jac.  1. ..  13. 
Killing  in  the  night,  between  the  hours  o<~  ghti 

and  four  in  the  morning,  from  t-\brur.--y  1-'  tf>  O.  '-inr  12, 
any  game,  by  any  pcrfon,  w'  .  tner  i|u  ,  fub- 

jcct  to  fame  penalties  ns  killing  hares  at  th.,r  time  of 
night,  by  13  Geo.  III.  f.  SO.  as  :  Iready 

shewn.  .Every  perfon  qualified  to  kill  game,  shall, 
previous  to  his  shooting  at,  killing,  or  deftroying  any 
game,  deliver  in  writing  his  name  and  place  of  abode, 

Engl.md,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  if  in  Scotl.uiJ, 
to  rhe  sheriff  or  fteward  clerk  of  the  county  where  resi- 
dent, and  annually  take  out  a  certificate  thereof,  ftamped 
with  a  two  guinea  ftamp,  '21  Geo.  111.  sn.  1.  ...  +3.  /.  1. 
and  from  and  after  the  pafsing  of  this  act,  every  fuch 
qualified  perfon  who  shall  fo  deliver,  in  England  or 
Scotland,  his  name  and  place  of  abode  ns  aforef.ud,  and 
require  a  certificate  thereof,  shall  be  annually  entitled 
thereto,  ftampcd  as  aforcfaid,  fromclerkof  peace or-his- 
deputy,  sheriff,  or  fteward  clerk,  to  the  effect  of  the  form 
in  the  act  fet  forth,  21  Ceo.  Ill  set.  2.  c. 
Clerk  of  peace,  &c.  after  he  shall  have  signed  fuch  cer- 
tificate, shall  forthwith  if>ue  the  f.ime,  ftamped,  to  tlur 
perfon  fo  delivering  in  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  and 
requiring  the  fame,  for  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive It.  for  his  own  trouble,  2+  Geo.  III.  set.  '2.  e. 
4S.  /.  4.  Neglect  in,  or  refufal  of  ifsuing  certificate*, 
incurs  like  forfeit'  .  which  are  recoverable  in 

like  manner,  and  with  lame  cofts  as  to  game-keepers, 
which  fee;  besides  liable  to  pay  the  duty  on  Inch  certi- 
ficate, 21  Geo.  III.  iff.  '>. .-.  43.  /.  4. 

The  time  for  fporting  in  rhe  day  is,  from  one  houi 
before  fun-rising,  until  one  hour  after  fcovfittriag,  10 
Geo.  III.  c.  19.  The  f|x/rting  feafon  f"r  hult.irds  i« 
from  Dtfembtr  \  to  M.r  r  groufe  or  red-game, 

Anoint  \  2  to  Dft-ftnfa-r  1 0.     Hares  may  be  killed  nil 

the   year,  under  the  reftriction  in   10  Ceo.    III.  c.  I  -. 

r  black  game,  from  jlugmt  yo  to  ]>.«mlvr 

.«>.   III.   ..  -i.i.     Pheafants,  from  Odeber  1  t« 

/••An»^n   1.   Partridges  from  Srptctnbt-r  1  to  February  \"., 

is,  widgeons,  wild-ducks,  wild- 

geefe,  at  any  time,  but  in  Jiint,  July,  sftigHrt,  and 
SfftemJn,  10  fieo.  Ill 

From  and  after   O,-Mr  I,    1781,  in  all  c.iK 
the  penalty  by  this  act  docs  net  exceed  20/.  jufticc  of 
peace  shall,  upon  informnticn  or  complaint,  fummon  tin- 
party  and   witnefses  to  appear,  and  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter  in  a  fununary  wny,  und  upon  due 
proof  by  cbnfefsion,  or  upon  the  oath  of  one  witnefs, 
give  judgment  for  the  forfeiture  t,  and  ifsue  his  warrant 
for  levying  the  fame  on  offender's  goods,  and  to  fell 
them,  if  not  redeemed  within    six  days,    rendering  to 
party  overplus,  and  if  his  goods  be  infufiicient  to  anlwi  r 
the  penalty,  shall  commit  offender  to  jirifmi,  there  to  by 
for  six  calendar  months,    unlefs  penalty  be  (boner  p 
.ind  If  party  be  aggrieved    by  the  judgment,  he 
upon   giving  fecurity  amounting  to  value  of  forfeitun-, 
with  the  cofts  of  affirmance,  appeal  to  the  next  pr: 
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quarter  fusions,  when  it  is  to  be  heard  and  finally  de- 
.  t  Tinined  ;  and  in  talc  the  judgment  be  affirmed,  fel- 
sions  m.,y  award  fuch  colls  incurred  by  appeal,  as  to 
theml'clvcs  shall  feem  meet,  '2  1  Gi.o.  111.  tes.  '2.  <.-.  1:5.  /.  ly. 
Witnesses  neglecting  or  refusing  to  appear,  without 
reasonable  excuse,  to  be  allowed  of  by  the  justice,  shall 
respectively  forfeit,  for  every  offence,  101.  to  be  levied 
nnd  paid  as  other  penalties,  by  this  ;:ct  21  Geo.  III. 
scs.  '2.  c.  31.  s.  '20.  Justice  to  cause  conviction  to  be 
made  out  to  the  effect  of  the  form  let  forth  in  the  act 
'2.V  Geo.  III.  its.  '2.  f.  4-3.  s.  21.  Juftice  may  mitigate 
penalties  as  he  thinks  lit,  fo  that  the  reafonable  colts 
nud  charges  of  officers  and  informers,  for  dikovery  and 
profecution,  be  always  allowed,  over  and  above  mitiga- 
tion, and  fo  as  lame  docs  not  reduce  the  penalty  to  lels 
than  a  moiety,  over  and  above  the  colts  and  charges,  '21 
Geo.  III.  set.  2.  c.  414.  s.  -2<2. 

J.t  is  felony  to  take  any  (wans  that  be  lawfully  marked, 
though  they  be  at  large  5  and  fo  it  is  with  unmarked 
fwans,  if  they  be  domefucal  or  tame,  fo  long  vis  they 
keep  within  a  man's  manor,  or  within  his  private  rivers, 
or  if  they  happen  to  escape  from  them,  and  are  pursued 
and  taken,  and  brought  back  again;  but  if  they  be 
abroad 'and  attain  their  natural  liberty,  then  the  pro- 
perty of  them  is  lost,  and  fo  long  felony  cannot  be  com- 
mitted by  taking  them,  Burn  s  Just.  Tit^  Game 

Same  laws  against  shooting  wild  fowls  as  tor  shooting 
hares,  by  1  Jac.  I.  c.  '27.  s.  '2. 

I  have  here  alfo  added  an  abftract  from  the  late  act 
of  Parliament  for  preventing  the  ftealing  of  dogs,  which 
shews  the  great  regard  the  legislator  has  to  the  canine 
race. 

By  the  ftatute  of  10  Geo.  III.  for  preventing  the 
ftealing  of  dogs,  it  is  enacted,  that  after  the  Jft  day  of 
May,  1770,  it  any  perfon  shall  fteal  any  dog  or  dogs,  of 
any  kind  or  fort  whatfoever,  from  the  owner  thereof,  or 
from  any  perfon  entrufted  by  the  owner  thereof  with 
fuch  dog  or  dogs  ;  or  shall  fell,  buy,  receive,  harbour, 
detain,  or  keep  any  dogs  of  any  kind  or  fort  whatfoever, 
knowing  the  fame  to  have  been  ftolen  as  aforefaid,  every 
fuch  perfon  being  convicted  thereof,  upon  the  oath  of 
one  credible  witnels,  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace, 
:>hall  for  the  firft  offence  forfeit  and  pay  any  fum,  not 
exceeding  SO/,  nor  lefs  than  20/.  and  the  charges  of 
conviction.  And  in  cafe  fuch  penalty  shall  not  be 
forthwith  paid,  the  offender  to  be  committed  to  gaol  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  nor  Icis  than 
six,  or  until  the  penalty  and  charges  are  paid.  Any 
perfon  guilty  of  a  lubfequent  offence,  to  forfeit  and  pay 
any  fum  not  exceeding  50/.  nor  lefs  than  30/.  together 
with  the  charges,  which  penalties  to  be  paid,  one  moiety 
thereof  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish.  On  non-payment  the  offender  to  be  impri- 
loned  for  anytime  not  exceeding  18  months  nor  lefs  than 
12,  or  until  the  penalty  and  charges  shall  be  paid,  and  be 
publicly  whippet). 

Juftices  to  grant  warrants  to  fearch  for  dogs  ftolen. 

And  in  cafe  any  fuch  dog  or  dogs,  or  their  skins,  shall 

.•:>nn  Inch  fearch  be  found,  to  take  and    reftore  every 

.  Inch  dog  or  skin  to  the  owner,  and  the  perfons  in  whole 

cultody  any  fuch  dog  or  skin  shall  be  found,  are  liable 

to  the  like  penalties  and  punishments.  Perfons  aggrieved 


may  appeal  to  the  quarter-fefsiehs,  and.the  determination 
there  to  be  tinal. 

A  short  Sketch  ef  the  Laws  as  they  noiu  stand,  relating  to 
Harts ,  Partridges,  I'hcnsnnts,  and  other  Gumc. 

The  penalty  for  killing  in  the  night  a  hare,  par- 
tridge, or  phealant,  qualified  or  unqualified,  is  5/. 

Any  unqualified  perfon  exposing  to  tale  a  hare,  par- 
tridge, phealant,  or  other  game,  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  ol. 

If  any  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  or  other  game,  be 
fo-md  in  the  shop,  houfc,  or  polselsion  of  any  poulterer, 
l.defman,  fishmonger,  cook,  or  paftry-cook,  or  of  any 
perlon  not  qualified  in  his  own  right  to  kill  game  or  en- 
titled thereunto  under  fome  perfon  fo  qualified,  it  shall 
be  deemed  an  exposing  thereof  to  (ale. 

For  fell  ing  a  hare,  partridge,  pheafant,  or  other  game 
— qualified  or  unqualified,  5/. 

Any  unqualified  perfon  using  tunnels  or  other  engines, 
to  kill  or  deftroy  a  hare,  partridge,  or  pheafant,  or- 
other  game,  forfeits  5/. 

Any  unqualified  perfon  keeping  and  using  grey- 
hounds, letting  dogs,  lurchers,  tunnels,  or  other  engines , 
to  kill  or  deftroy  hares,  partridges,  pheafants,  or  oth^r 
game,  is  liable  to  5t.  penalty — The  ol.  penalty  is  either 
tor  keeping  or  using. 

For  killing  a  partridge,  between  the  12th  of  Febru- 
•nryand  l^th  of  September— qualified  or  unqualified,  5/. 

For  using  greyhounds,  lurchers,  or  letting  clogs,  to  kill 
a  hare,  partridge,  or  pheafant,  unqualified,  5/. 

[  Greyhounds,  lurchers,  and  fetting  dogs,  are  the  only 
dogs  for  keeping  and  using  which  the  penalty  of  5/.  is 
levied.  But  by  another  ftatute,  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
20j-.  may  be  levied  for  keeping  and  using  the  above  or 
any  other  dogs.] 

For  killing  a  pheafant,  between  the  1ft  of  February  and, 
1ft  of  October — qualified  or  unqualified,  51. 

[The  information  in  the  above  cafes  muft  be  laid 
within  six  calendar  months,  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace* 
or  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information.  The 
whole  penalty  to  be  given  to  the  informer,  with  double 
cofts,  if  brought  on  in  the  courts  of  Weftminfter.  [  Half 
to  informer  and  half  to  poor. 

For  tracing  in  the  fnow,  or  shooting  with  a  gun  or 
long  bow,  a  hare — qualified  or  unqualified,  imprilonment 
J  months,  or  fine  I/.  But  the  fame  claufe  that  lays  this 
penalty  on  shooting  Hares,  lays  it  alfo  on  shooting  Phea- 
fants, Partridges,  &c.  stellARE. 

For  using  inares  to  take  or  kill  a  hare — qualified  or 
unqualified,  imprifonment  one  month,  or  fine  1  Os. 

[The  information  in  the  above  cafes  muft  be  laid  be- 
fore a  juftice  of  the  peace  within  one  year.] 

The  informer  to  be  entitled  to  all  cofts  and  charges, 
and  to  half  the  penalty ;  the  other  half  to  be  given  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish. 

Any  game  keeper  killing  or  taking  a  hare,  pheafant, 
partridge,  or  other  game,  under  colour  of  being  for  the 
ufe  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  afterwards  felling  and 
difposing  thereof  without  the  ccnfent  of  the  faid  lord  of 
the  manor — upon  conviction,  011  the  complaint  of  fuch 
lord,  and  on  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before  a  juftice, 
shall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  three 
mouths,  and  there  kept  to  hard  labour. 

Any 
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Any  perfon  who  shall  deftroy,  fell,  or  buy,  any  hare, 
shall  in  three  months  make  difcovery 
of  any  higgler,  chap  tier,  inn-keeper,  ale-houle- 

tualler,  that    hatli  bought  or  fold,  or  of- 
fered ID  buy  or  fell,  or  had  in  their  pokefsion,  any  hare, 
pwandgc,    \c.  i  ne  >hali  be   C<IM- 

ihall  be  dilcharged  of  the  ; 

and  ,  ;>y  enacted  for  killing  or  felling  fuch 

game,  and  shall  receive  the  fame  bene:  oilier  in- 

Former. 

;.  i'jftice  of  llie  peace,  ami  lord  within  his  manor, 

:.ike  away  any  fuch  hire,  pheafant,  partridge,  Sec. 

from  any  iiig.-  I,    inn-keeper,  victu.iiler,  or 

•r  any  other  perfon  not  qualified,  which  shall 

•mly  or  pofsefsion. 

rfon  that  shall   knowingly  and   wilfully  kill, 
t.ikc  or  deitr.jy,    or   ufe  an  '.n.ire,  net,  or 

other  engine,  with  intent  to  kill,  take,  or  deltroy,  any 
hare,  p.irtridge,  or  other  game,  ill  the  night,  \it.  be- 
tween the  hours  of  feven  at  night  ami  six  in  the  morning, 
from  trje  ISth  of  O.rs*rr  to  the  I'.'th  of  l-'.f-riMiy,  and 
between  the  hours  of  nine  at  night  and  four  in  the  morn- 

,o  l-'th  of  CA*#for; 

•;    time    on    a    S/W.ir    or    Cbriftntaj-daj  i 
shall  fur;  firft  offence  nut  exceeding  2O/.  nor 

•tun  !<>/.    For  the.  lencenot 

••(•>  than  20/.  ••  third  ai 

offence  .><)/. 

[The  information  to  be  laid  within  one  calendar 
month,  before  a  juflice  of  the  peace.  The  informer  to 
be  entitled  to  all  cofts  and  charges,  and  to  liulf  the 
penalty,  the  other  half  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish.] 

perfon  shall  shoot  with  any  crofs-bow,   hand-gun, 
or  demihake,    unlefs  fuch  perfon   is  really  po^efted  of 
l'K»/.  per  annum,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  Id/. 
No  perfon,    of   what  eftatc  or  degree  foever,    shall 
>t  with,  carry,  keep,  ufe,  or  have  in  his  pofsefsion, 
any  hand-gun,  not  being  in  the  ftock  and  gun   of  the 
length  <>(  one  yard  ;  or  any  hagbut  or  demihake,  not 
i    the    ftock  and  gun  of  the   length  of  three 
quarters  of  a  y.ird,  on  pain  of  forfi-.- 

li  iving   !  >ve,  may 

leize  cvi-ry  ftirh  crofs-how,  hand-gun,  &c.  being  fo  c'o- 
•  h  -,  bin  shall  bre.ik  and  dcftroy  them  in  '.JO 
days  after  luch  feizure,  •  •   forfeiting  '21. 

perfon   shall  commanJ  hi-  to  shoot  with 

any  crofs.bow,  handgun,  rwgbut,  ordemihake,  at  any 
deer,  fowl,  ,.r  ot:  •  a  butt  or  bank  of 

earth,  on  pain  of  fi>rfeiting  ID/. 

Perfon-  :  to  kill  game,  muft  be  in  pofscfsion  of 

lands,  tenerr.  .mo  other  cftate  of  inheritance, 

cither  in  themfelret  or  their  wives,  of  the  cl.-.ir 

yearly  value  of  KM>/. — or  for  life,  or  leafe  n: 
of  1  tnnum,  other  than  the  Ton  and  lieu 

efquire,    or   ;  .  rec,    or    lord  of  a 

manor,  or  keepers  of  parks,  chafes,  or  fn  c  \v.irrerw. 

An  unqualified  perfon  •  iwntthcl.. 

buibes,  &c.  with  a  qualified  perlon,  am!  to  f«-e  the 
par  deftmyed,  |  •  •  nquaUticci 

perfon  htt   no   ;,:  ..T  engine  with    Mm  for  the 


destruction  of  the  game,  without  being  subject  to  a  pe- 
nalty. 

It  isacurio-.is  question,  but  that  we  believe  has  never  been 
agitated,  how  far  a  huntsman  is  liable  to  the  penalty,  as 
any  unqualitie.l  j-erfon  equally  active  in  the  oper.itio 

the  hur- 

with  hounds,  would  certainly  be  convicted.  But  hounds 
are  CO  -ral  concern  of  a  whole  neigh- 

bourhood, that  the  informer  would  not  find  himfclf  in  a 

nuation. 

MK-(X)vJK         '.my    gentlemen  who  follow  the 
diversion  of  fightii',  'g  well  acquainted 

the  method.-,  'hem,  are  pre- 

vented  from   enjoying  the  n  rablc '  part  of    the 

fancy;    ih  the    re  full    of  many  years  exprr 

upon  lhat  fubject,  will  be  well  received  by  all 
lovers  of  the  fport,  or  any  other  jMirspns  who 
ha\e  the  curiosity  to  read  the  following  obf< 

The  choice  of  a  cock  should  be  f'  in  which 

...d  well,  that    i-.   >'.  who  li.u.-  :t! 

won  the  odd  b.  ttle  when   equally  matched;   tor   it  is  a 
i  .il  opinion  among  (K-r'on-.  who  an-  well  acquainted 
wuli  k*  capable  ot"  loiloir.^'  -ire 

Hut  this  is  i  tie  depended  on 

iecoiul    battle  with  the   I'.'iie  ruck;    • 
«U  apjicar.ini  es  won  the  lirh  lime  tin  y  foi.aht  very  e.iiy, 
yet  ii  ivc  lx,-en  much    hurt,    .in.',  in  their  Tecond  battle, 
after  a  few  hi'  M  lx.it.     Neither  is 

•lie  only  thing  againlt  a  i  o,  k's  winning  twice;  for 
nftur  having  foughi  the  battle  he  was  matched  for,  it 
feldom  happens  but  he  is  neglected;  yet  an  opportunity 
offering  to  tight  him  in  the  courfc  of  ei-lit  or  ten  da\  , 
he  re  "'»  another  cock  in  the  pens,  and 

becaufe  his  good:;c  him  fpar  well  for  fome  two 

or  ihrce  minutes,  it  is  concluded  he  is  fit  to  fight  :  .mil 
if  he  has  to  combat  with  a  cock  th.it  h.i,  never 
fought,  and  yet  fs  well  to  fight,  it  is  almoft  certain 
ill  be  beat,  though  perhaps  a  much  better  cock, 
in  bloml. 

It  fometime*  happens   during  the  courfc  of  a  b .  • 
particularly  if  one  of  the  cents  is  bl 
tcr-to  gets  a  blow  in  the  hand,  which  will  JH event  him 
using  it   for  three  or  four  days;  judge  then  what  a  s>itua- 
MMMM0t>f  thcfe  poor  animals  muft  be  in  from  the  num- 
ber of  wounds  he   muft  confeqiicntly   receive  during  a 
fuiart  bailie  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ;  yet  if  a  good, 
cock  in   blood,  lie  will  appear    in  two  or    three  weeks 
time  as  if  he  l.ad  not  been  hurt :  but  never  truft  to  aj>- 
jxrarances  of  this   fort,  for  be  afsured,  after  a  cod 

it  a  hard  battle,  he  will  not  be  fit  to  fight  ;ig.iin  the 

feafon  ;  and  very  often,  after  you  have  been  at  the 

expense  and  trouble  of  keeping  him  at  his  walk  another 

ye.ir,  he   will   only    lofe   your  nv.nev,  by   reafon  of  his 

f  received   fome  hurt  in   his  tlrst  battle,  which  ho 

been  ..hie  to  get  the  Ivtter  of,  and  which   the 

bc«  judges  could  nr>t    difcover;   nor   is   lie    lit    after  to 

:     in;  but  tlu-r.  ntlemeii  who 

been  fortun.it'  f»>  have  br.  d  ,  v-c-ns  from 

acock  that  ha1-   fought    fevernl   IIPK  !.ofe   wJici 

li  i\.'  had  rod  .1  battle*.     Il  fome- 

happc-  fought   federal 

time 
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times  get  good  chickens,  but  then  they  have  an  elegance 
•of  make,  and  a  remarkable  constitution  to  recommend 
them  ;  and  indeed  if  they  had  not  been  pofsefsed  of 
fomething  very  rare  to  be  found  in  the  common  run  of 
cocks,  a  perfon  of  judgment  would  never  have  bred 
from  them.  As  to  cocks  winning  feveral  battles,  it 
fometimes  happens  that  a  cock  will  win  three  or  four 
feafons  running  in  regular  matches,  or  w.n  a  Welch  main, 
but  then  he  must  be  a  very  fevere  striker ;  and  for  ano- 
ther's winning  feven  or  eight  battles  in  a  feafon,  it  ought 
to  be  considered  what  he  has  had  to  fight  against ;  a  par- 
cel of  half-bred,  ill-walked,  dunghill  things;  or  elfe 
fome  young  fanciers  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  light 
chickens  against  him,  or  cocks  much  under  his  weight ; 
when  if  he  had  had  a  fresh  cock  come  against  him  only 
the  fecondtimehe  fought,  of  equal  weight  andgoodnefs, 
and  as  well  to  fight,  it  is  very  great  odds  but  he  must 
have  been  beat. 

The  properties  acock  ought  to  be  pofsefsed  of  that  is 
bred  from,  are  thefe,  first,  you  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  stock  he  sprung  from ;  the  next  ob- 
ject you  must  pay  an  attention  to,  is  to  be  afsured  he  is 
perfectly  found,  which  to  find  out  is  rather  difficult ; 
but  the  best  method  is  strictly  to  obferve  his  manner  of 
feeding,  for  if  he  will  eat  corn  enough  to  make  his  crop 
very  hard,  and  digest  it  quickly,  it  is  a  fure  sign  his  con- 
stitution is  good  ;  as  it  is  that  he'  is  rotten,  if  he  eats  but 
little,  and  has  a  bad  digestion. 

There  are  alfo  other  methods  to  be  obferved  on  this 
occasion,  such  as  running  him  down  in  a  field,  or  to 
fpar  him  with  another  cock,  when  if  he  turns  black  in 
the  face  at  either  of  thefe  exercifes,  you  may  be  certain 
he  is  not  found;  but  to  make  fure  try  thefe,  and  every 
other  method  you  can  devife ;  for  it  is  impofsible  to  be 
too  particular  in  this  article. 

As  to  the  exterior  qualifications,  his  head  should  be 
thin  and  long,  or,  if  short,  very  taper,  with  a  large  full 
eye,  his  beak  crooked  and  stout,  his  neck  thick  and  long 
(for  a  cock  with  a  long  neck  has  a  great  advantage  in  his 
battle,  particularly  if  his  antagonist  is  one  of  thofe  kind 
of  cocks  that  will  fight  at  no  other  place  but  the  head, ; 
his  body  short  and  compact,  with  a  round  breast  (as  a 
sharp-breasted  cock  carries  a  great  deal  of  ufelefs  weight 
about  him,  and  never  has  a  fine  fore  hand)  ;  his  thighs 
firm  and  thick,  and  placed  well  up  to  the  shoulders  (for 
when  a  cock's  thighs  hang  dangling  behind  him,  be  af- 
fured  he  never  can  maintain  a  long  battle);  his  legs 
long  and  thick,  and  if  they  correfpond  with  the 
colour  of  his  beak,  1  think  it  is  a  perfection  ;  and 
his  feet  should  be  broad  and  thin,  with  very  long 
claws. 

With  regard  to  his  carriage,  it  should  be  upright, 
but  not  ftifly  fo ;  his  walk  should  be  ftately,  with  his 
wings  in  fome  meafure  extended,  and  not  plod  along 
as  fome  cocks  do,  with  their  wings  upon  their  backs  like 
geefe. 

As  to  the  colour  he  is  of,  it  is  immaterial,  for  there 
are  good  cocks  of  all  colours ;  but  he  should  be  thin  of 
feathers,  and  they  short  and  very  hard,  which  is  another 
proof  of  his  being  healthy,  as  on  the  contrary,  if  he  has 
many,  and  thofe  foft  and  long,  jt  favours  much  of  his 
having  a  bad  confutation. 


A  cock  pofsefbed  of  all  thefe  qualifications,  fupposing 
him  in  a  condition  to  fight,  ought  not  to  weigh  more 
than  four  pounds  eight  or  ten  ounces ;  for  if  you  breed 
from  a  cock  that  weighs  live  pounds  and  upwards,  and 
your  hens  arc  of  a  good  size,  which  they  ought  to  be, 
the  cocks  they  produce,  if  well  walked,  willbe  too  large 
to  light  within  the  articles,  and  this  will  be  a  great  lofs 
to  the  breeder ;  neither  should  they  weigh  much  lefs 
than  the  weight  mentioned,  for  if  he  is  not  greatly  fupe- 
rior  in  size  to  the  hens  you  put  him  with,  the  produce 
will  not  have  that  share  of  bone  they  should  have,  and 
coufequently  if  they  light  againft  well-bred  cocks  they 
v.-ill  lole  a  great  deal  in  match,  which  every  one  that 
follows  this  fancy  knows  the  refuk  of,  or  at  leaft  should 
do. 

Having  mentioned  the  requisites  for  the  choice  of  a 
cock,  be  certain  the  hens  you  tend  him  to  breed  with 
are  found  :  which  to  find  out,  tife  the  fame  methods 
mentioned  to  be  made  ufe  of  with  a  cock ;  alfo  be  af- 
fured  there  has  not  been  the  leaft  taint  in  their  rncc  for 
many  generations  paft.  As  to  other  qualifications  with 
regard  to  feather,  make  and  shape,  they  should  exactly 
correfpond  with  the  cock's,  except  their  bodies,  which 
should  be  roomy  behind  for  the  production  of  large 

cggs- 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  place  for  you 
to  breed  at ;  this  should  at  leaft  be  near  half  a  mile  from 
any  houfe  where  fowls  are  kept,  for  fear  of  having  your 
hens  trod  by  other  cocks,  which  is  often  the  cafe  if 
they  ramble  within  sight  of  each  other:  it  should  alfo 
be  a  considerate  distance  from  any  wood  or  coppice  ; 
that  is,  it  ought  to  be  fo  far,that  there  would  not  be  a  pro- 
bability of  their  ftraying  near  it,  for  the  vermin  that  in- 
feft  thofe  places  will  destroy  your  chickens  ;  and  feme 
times  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  fox  to  run  away 
with  your  cock,  or  one  of  your  hens,  during  the  day- 
time. 

If  your  situation  is  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil,  it  is  the 
better,  and  as  you  must  by  no  means  breed  at  a  place 
where  there  is  not  a  conftant  fpring  of  clear  water,  con- 
trive if  you  can  to  let  it  run  ofF  in  a  fmall  ftream  by 
the  houfe,  if  ever  fo  inconsiderable ;  by  which  means 
your  fowls  will  always  have  clean  water  without  any 
trouble ;  but  it  you  are  obliged  to  draw  the  water  out 
of  your  well  with  a  bucket,  be  attentive  to  give  it  them 
fresh  very  often. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  many  perfons 
who  are  fanciers,  that  a  farm  houfe  is  a  good  place  to 
breed  game  chickens,  becaufe  of  the  many  out-houfes 
and  ft.ibles  for  them  to  shelter  in  during  bad  weather, 
and  thinking  ns  they  arc  threshing  the  greateft  part  of 
the  year,  there  will  be  always  food  for  them.  It  is 
true,  dry  places,  where  they  may  amufe  themfelves 
when  it  rains,  are  very  convenient,  but  buying 
them  corn  should  be  of  no  moment  to  a  gentleman 
who  wishes  to  fee  his  cocks  cut  a  figure  in  the 
match. 

As  it  is  probable  the  reader  would  wish  to  know  ob- 
jections again  ft  breeding  at  a  farm-houfe  ;  they  are  be- 
caufe farmers  in  general  keep  a  number  of  hogs, 
geefe,  and  ducks,  which  foul  all  the  water  about  the 
place,  and  unlefs  chickens  have  clean  water,  they  will 

never 
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:  .v  rubbed   loft,  which  will  prevent   their 
r  form-  hens  have  been  ac- 
td  by  (warms  of  sm  ill  infects  that  have  found 
meam  to   get  .u  tlicin  when  they  have  been  fet  in  old 
boxes  or  :  will  entirely  pre- 

vent.    As  to  the  number  of  eggs  you  put  under  each 
•hey  ought  not  to  .  elve  ;  for  .1  I.LIJ  Iddom 

.ITS  more  than  that  number  of  chickens  if  she  sits 
upon  •,  by  her  no>  being  able  to  give  them  all 

the  proper  degree  of  heat  they  require  ;  and  very  often 
y  you  fpoil  them  all  ;  neither  is  sitting 
•r  of  any  con'  .  fuch  fupcrstitious 

notions  having  been  long  abolished. 

not  fet  your  strange  hens  where  the  others  can 

fCtrftt  rtiem,  as  their  wanting  to  sit  would  occasion  the 

eggs  to  be  broke  j  and  if  they  did  not  want  to  sit,  they 

quarrel,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  fame 

lofs.     Let  plenty  of  victuals  and  water  be  always  near 

the  hens  th.it  are  sitting ;  and  if  the  place  where  they  sit 

,  provide  a  quantity  of  gravel,  by  which  means 

.••ii!  be  able  to  cat,  drink,  and   trim  thcmfelves  at 

their  pleafure. 

As  you  will  take  the  eggs  from  any  one  of  your  brecd- 
•  hat  want  to  sit,  you  must  at  the  same  time  con- 
or  elfe  she  will  K  v  troublefome,  by 
.to  one  of  the  other  hen's  nests,  and  fb  pre- 
•  coming  to  lay  :  and  as  this,  in  alf  proba- 
bility, may  occasion  them  to  quarrel,  you  should   take 
care  to  prevent  it  j  for  very  often  when  they  begin 
ng,  they  never  run  peaceably  together  afterward1!, 
are  other  ill  confefluenccs  attend  their 
:-   if  the  two  hens  that   have  quarrelled 
W  d  happened 
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.happened  to  be  mistrefses  over  the  others,  and  get  the 
lenft  disfigured,  they  will  be  attacked  by  them,  and  if 
they  are  not  parted  very  foon,  it  will  hinder  them  from 
laying  any  more  that  fea Ion,  and  fometimes  they  entirely 
fpoil  one  another.  To  prevent  thefe  difagreeable  cir- 
cumftances,  \vhen  any  of  them  want  to  sit,  and  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  you  she  should,  keep  her  under  a  crate  clofe 
to  the  fpot  where  you  always  feed  your  fowls,  until 
fuch  time  as  her  heat  for  sitting  is  gone  off,  which  will 
not  hurt  her,  if  she  has  a  dry  place  to  fraud  in  when  it 
rains,  which  you  may  procure  her,  by  putting  fomething 
over  that  end  of  the  crate  where  she  roofts ;  for  were 
you  to  feparate  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  could  not 
fee  each  other,  when  you  put  them  together  again  it 
would  occasion  a  quarrel. 

Suppofe  all  your  hens  have  laid  their  firft  clutch  of 
eggs,  and  gone  off  wanting  to  sit,  when  they  begin  to 
lay  their  fecond  clutch,  juft  proceed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  you  did  with  the  iirft,  only  with  this  difference, 
of  letting  them  sit  on  their  own  eggs :  for  by  no  means 
let  them  lay  a  third  clutch  before  you  permit  them  to 
sit,  as  they  will  be  weakened  by  fuch  a  proceeding  very 
much:  neither  will  the  chickens  be  fo  good;  for  it  mult 
be  underftood  you  made  a  trefpafs  upon  nature  in  not 
permitting  them  to  sit  the  firft  time  they  wanted,  and 
not  only  that,  but  the  feafon  would  get  too  far  ad- 
vanced;  it  being  the  prevailing  opinion  of  al!  good 
judges,  that  chickens  bred  to  fight  should  be  hatched  in 
the  latter  end  of  March,  or  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May.  And,  indeed,  experience  will  shew  the  necessity 
there  is  of  abiding  by  this  obfervation  ;  for  if  chickens 
are  hatched  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  M 
without  the  feafon  is  remarkably  mild,  it  is  a  great 
chance  but  half  of  them  die  :  besides  the  trouble 
would  be  at  in  keeping  them  in  the  honfe ;  thofe  that 
do  live,  thrive  fo  slowly  by  reafon  of  their  being  civ.mp- 
ed  with  the  cold  when  young,  that  the  other  chickens 
hatched  in  April  or  May,  by  never  having  any  illnefs, 
will  be  much  finer  in  every  rei'pciSt  before  the  end  of 
July;  and  as  it  is  not  good  policy  to  light  a  match  of 
chickens,  there  is  no  occasion  for  them  to  be  hatched  fo 
early,  being  equally  as  forward  to  fight  as  cocks  bred  in 
April  or  May.  Nor  can  any  perfon,  who  is  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  breeding,  conceive  the  „  n.ixiug  difference 
there  will  be  between  a  clutch  of  chickens  hatched  in 
April  or  May,  and  one  hatched  in  July  or  Siiigt/st,  al- 
though from  the  fame  cock  and  hen  ;  for  as  thofe  bred 
in  the  fpring  will  run  cocks  (to  make  ufe  of  Come  phrafes 
made  by  fportfmen)  high  upon  leg,  light  fleshed,  and 
large  boned ;  when  thole  bred  in  the  fummer  will  he 
quite  the  reverfe,  and  confequently  will  have  to  fight 
(if  his  antagonift  was  bred  in  a  proper  feafon)  a  much 
larger  cock,  though  no  heavier  than  himfelf 

As  onc-and-twenty  days  is  the  time  allotted  for  a  hen 
to  hatch  her  chickens  in,  if  your  eggs  are  fet  as  Toon  as 
you  have  a  fufficient  number  laid,  they  wi'l  hatch  the 
twentieth  day,  and  when  the  weather  has  been  remark- 
ably warm,  they  will  begin  hatching  the  nineteenth. 
Thefe  remarks  you  should  be  attentive  to,  and  take  the 
chickens  front  her  as  they  hatch,  for  if  you  do  not,  and 
they  should  not  hatch  nearly  together,  she  will  leave  off 
sitting  fo  clofe  as  she  should  do,  after  two  or  three  are 


out  of  their  shell,  and  confequently,  if  she  does,  the  reft 
muft  perish.  The  chickens  that  are  taken  from  the 
hen,  while  the  reft  are  hatching,  muft  be  kept  warm, 
which  you  may  do,  by  putting  them  in  a  neft  made  of 
wool,  and  covered  with  flannel,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  they  are  put  in  a  place  where  the  hen  cannot 
hear  them,  for  if  she  does,  she  will  leave  off  sitting- 
immediately,  and  fly  to  the  place  where  they  are. 

If  you  have  four  hens  hatch  chickens  in  the  courfe  of 
three  or  four  days,  and  each  hen  upon  nn  average  has 
not  ir.ore  than  ten,  take  the  chickens  from  one,  :-nd 
divide  them  amongft  the  other  three,  which  you  may  do 
in  an  evening,  arter  they  have  been  fome  time  at  rooft ; 
and  the  hens  thev  are  put  to,  will  nurfe  them  the  morn- 
ing following,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  they  hatched 
themfelves ;  but  should  they  not  have  above  eight  each, 
you  may  let  them  all  be  brought  up  by  two  hens,  which 
will  fave  you  the  expenfe  and  trouble  of  keeping  four, 
as  two  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe;  besides, 
chickens  will  not  have  fo  many  enemies. 

If  it  is  dry  weather  and  the  fun  shines,  you  nr.iy  put 
your  chickens  out  of  doors  the  next  day  after  they  are 
hatched,  placing  your  hens  under  cr:<u:s,  to  prevent 
their  rambling  too  far ;  but  if  the  weiither  is  co'd  and 
the  ground  wet,  keep  them  in  a  room,  and  confine  the 
hens  in  the  lame  manner  fupposing  they  were  out, 
which  will  occasion  them  to  hover  the  chickens  much 
oftener  than  if  they  had  their  liberty  ;  but  be  fure  there 
is  !ruee  enough  for  the  chickens  to  get  into  the  crates, 
becaufe  if  they  are  obliged  to  fqueeze  in,  it  will  make 
them  grow  long  bodied,  as  will  their  often  going  between 
garden  rails,  which  they  will  do,  if  there  are  any  near, 
and  they  cannot  fly  over. 

Many  perfons  declare,  who  could  have  had  no  expe- 
'„'  in  breeding  fowls,  that  they  did  not  think  it  ne- 
ihat  a  hen  should  be  confined  while  her  chickens 
are  young,  and  had  juft  fenfe  enough  to  fay,  that  nature 
never  designed  it ;  if  a  hen  should  lay  a  clutch  of  eggs 
fecretly  in  January,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  young 
Lens  to  lay  in  that  month  and  sit  upon  them,  confe- 
quently, if  there  are  any  chickens  hatched,  it  muft  be 
in  February,  when  if  she  is  not  taken  in  doors,  but  left 
to  range  where  she  pleales,  the  cold  northerly  winds  and 
wet  weather,  which  are  ulual  at  that  feafon  of  the  year, 
will  deftroy  all  of  them. 

Breeders  differ  very  much  with  refpect  to  the  food 
that  is  given  chickens  for  the  firft  te-i  cu  twelve  days 
after  they  arc  hatched  ;  they  grow  belt  when  fed  with 
bread  and  egg,  mixed  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  young 
canary  birds  ;  -.aid  if  it  happens  to  be  wet  weather,  that 
you  are  obliged  to  keep  them  in  a  room,  give  them  once 
a  day  bones  of  raw  mutton  cr  beef  to  pick,  for  as  they 
are  deprived,  by  being  confined,  of  the  infects  and 
worms  they  are  slways  picking  up  when  ranging  about 
in  the  fields,  it  is  necefsary  they  should  have  fome  meat, 
and  when  given  them  in  this  manner,  it.  is  better  than 
when  it  is  cut  for  them,  as  it  not  only  helps  to  digeft 
their  own  food  quick,  but  affords  them  exercife  and 
amufcment. 

It  is  requisite  you  should  pay  great  attention  to  chang- 
ing their  water  very  often,  for  as  it  is  given  them  in  very 
shallow  vefsels,  they  foon  make  it  dirty,  by  frequently 

running 
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any  .ial  as  breaking  their  necks;  and   which 

method  every  perfon  should  take,  as  foon  as  they  are 

certain  any  one  has  the  diforder.     Some  perfuns  think 

.  have  theroope,  when  they  have  only  a  matt< 
fembling  water,   running   from   their  noftril*  (whi 

•  ioncd  by  a  cold)  ;  is  for  certain  is  the 

itagc  of  that  diftemper,  inge  their 

walk,  and  take  care  of  them,  they  will  recover  without 

being  To  much  hurt  as  to  prevent  their  being  bred  from. 

>  often  h.i 

been  f  we  lied  by  a  col  '-ores 

been  rut   out   from  under  their  eye-  .  -.has 

been  a   I;  •  ick,  and  as  fudden  a  recovery:  but 

fsured,  if  th.  lofe  their  running 

-•ir  walk,  and  it  becomes  thick  and 

ive  got  the  roope. 

Toper  times  to  feed  your  chickens,  are  in   the 
ing  when  you  let  them  out  ;  at  noon,  and  about  an 
.-   before  you  let  th 

themmoreatot-.ee  th.i  'iat   is,  d* 

let  there  be  \;  .vays  upon  the  ~r.ivcl.  t 

icy  will  not  take  that  exer.  necefsary 

they  should,  no  more  y  will  if  they  are  kept 

md  to  explain  the 

there  is  for  a  -unner,  i>  •  --e  to 

yourfelf  v 

two  long'-:    •  v.ow  incapable 

you  '  -take 

thing  ev«:  other  hand,  v 

it  number  of  deli- 

i  vou  to  eat  more  than  nature  required, 
you  muft  have  found  v  ;iially  incapable  of 

any  one  thing  except  to  slt< 


r  breeding  hens  have  all  got  chickens,  as  it  is 

probable  ;  ttmK  on  their  fcconxl  clutches  of 

.  t.ike  up  your  cock,  and  put  him  to  another  walk ; 

for  by  the  hens  being  engaged,  and  not  accompanying 

him,  he  will  get  vicious  and  morale,  and  perhaps  beat 

the  chickens,  who    being  young  and    unable  to   hear 

his  blows  will  pine  aw.iy  and  die;  besides,  by  his  being 

.'  way,  the  hens  will  take  care  of  them  much  longer. 

As  f '  1  diftinguish  the  different  fpccies 

betv  hirkens,  bre.ik  the  necks  of  all  the  pullets, 

u  mean  t"  '.  Iro:n  ;  fora 

muft    hrc.ik  :.  are  three  or  four 

months  otl,  the  tr<  ;  will  be  at  in  keeping  them 

•  fo  long,  and  to  feed  them  as  you  do  the  reft,  will  be  more 

than  they  are  worth  for  the  table;  besides,  as  you  bred 

them  to  1;  .'ich  bone,  the  expei'lo  von  have  Ixen 

.icken-.  tl>.u  will  eat  much  better. 

Uut  fupposing  ition  in  life  is  iu<h,  that  the  ex- 

penr  •!»   your  notii  1J  be 

as  it 

occasion1-  thi-m  to  thrive  the  faftcr.  In  short,  it  would 
in  all  ;>;  ;  for 

wa«  you  to  be  \i»ii  r  frieiuls,  their  fee- 

ing fo  many   pulU-'  '<>  fclirit   one,' 

you 

.  the    coi  iiich 

will  .ruld  tak, 

in  a  match  a^;  -,ir  cocks  will  have  to   iigju 

againft  tli  ntlemeii   who   tol- 

low  this  dive:  'heir  friends  as   if 

would  one  time  or  another  become  their  ener 
and  although  this  .ay  feeni  ratlur   l< 

was  it   adopted  on  many  other  occasions,  it  would  be 

:>ary  one. 

When   your  chickens  want  to  ^o  to  rooft,  let    the 
perches  you    |  !>e    round    and   covered 

with  woollen  cloth,  which  will  prevent  their  growing 
crooked  breafted,  neither  should  it  be  thicker  thnn  they 
call  gripe  •  .;row 

duck-foot  -    Lilt    article,   when   it   happen^,  is   a 

•riirent  to  them,  by  rcafon  of  ti 
able  to  fund  fo  firm    in  their    battle  .is  they  • 

,1  do,  were  th'  in  a  proper  direction.     The 

perches  likewife  should  be  placed  no   higher  then  they 
MMfcYnd  with  cafe,  moving  them  as  they  grow  more 
able  to  fly,  but  never  place  them  too  high  (that  is,  not 
r  than  four  or  live  feet)  til!  rhr-r  months 

old  ;   fur  f'.  T  it  should   occi-  ellcd 

,   and  if  the  perches  are  not  taken  <1  liens 

ufed  to  rooft  on,  they  will  rooft  there  again  before  the 
chickens  are  able  to  follow  them,  which  will  render  the 
chickens  uneafy,  and  as  the^  will  attempt  it  every  time 
they  go  to  rooft,  till  they  can  accomplish  their  view, 
their  wings  or  claws  may  be  broke,  which  would  entirely 
fpoil  them. 

It  is  probable,  you  will  be  difagreeably  perplexed  on 
mt  of  their  lighting  for  maftery,  p.irtuul.. 

often  they  fight  until  . 
the  skin  from  one  ano.i 

necks,    and   when    this    ii.n  .rtfnicn   i.ill    I 

peek  that  the  i 

terward*  where  the  skin  has  bee:  i 

1) 
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.great  n  defect,  that  the  opposite  party  may  rcfufe  to  !et 
them  be  weighed)  alleging  they  have  a  great  advantage 
over  a  cock  with  a  fair  hackle  •,  and  if  they  should  act  in 
this  manner,  after  you  have  been  at  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  bringing  them  up  to  be  cocks,  (without   you 
choofe  to  fell  them)  you  will  be  oblit-cd  to  hr 
necks.     There  are  alfo  other  ill  confequence 
are  permitted  to  right  a  long  time,  fuch  as  their  g. 
feem  eyed,  cankered  mouths  ;  and  to  be  explicit,  i< 
times  they  make  one  another  in    fuch   a  condition  as 
obliges  you  to  kill  them  directly. 

Now,  to  prevent  their  fighting  from  being  attended 
with  fuch  difagreeable  confequences,  after  they  have 
begun,  divide  them  into  as  many  parties  as  you  can  find 
leparate  apartments,  leaving  the  ftrongeft  upon  the 
ground,  and  when  thefe  have  fully  established  their  au- 
thority over  each  other  (which  you  make  thyn  do  in  the 
courfe  of  two  clays,  by  holding  which  you  find  the 
weakeft  in  your  hand,  and  buffeting  him  with  your 
handkerchief  while  the  other  ftrikes  him,  and  if  this 
wont  do,  confine  him  without  victuals  for  a  few  hours 
until  he  is  cold,  when  by  his  b^ing  ftifF  and  fore,  and 
the  other  fresh,  after  a  blow  cr  two  he  will  not  ati::ck 
him  attain)  you  may  put  down  the  hrongeft  from  one  of 
the  parties  that  are  shut  up,  who  by  being  kept  short  of 
food,  will  fubmit  directly  to  run  under  all  thofe  that  are 
down ;  and  when  they  are  f o  far  reconciled  as  to  permit 
him  to  run  amongft  them,  put  down  the  ftrongeft  from 
another  party,  which  will  fubmit  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  by  purfuingthis  method,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days 
you  will  be  able  to  get  them  all  down.  When  once 
fettled,  they  will  go  very  peaceably  together,  except  by 
accident  one  of  them  should  get  disfigured,  which  if 
fuch  a  thing  should  happen,  and  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
perfectly  reconciled,  fend  him  to  another  walk  for  fepr 
of  a  general  quarrel. 

Do  not  permit  the  hens  to  run  longer  with  the  chick- 
ens, than  while  they  remain  miftrefses  over  them,  but 
fend  them,  and  the  pullets  you  have  faved  to  another 
walk;  as  it  will  be  a  ieafon  of  the  year  your  brood 
cock  can  be  of  no  fervice,  by  putting  him  down  with 
the  chickens,  he  will  be  as  good  to  them  as  a  bell-wea- 
ther to  a  flock  of  sheep;  besides,  you  will  fave  a  walk, 
r.n;l  in  this  manner  they  will  run  peaceably  together  (if 
you  prevent  any  hens  from  coming  near  them')  until  you 
want  the  walk  for  breeding  at  again.  Be  furc  you  get 
good  walks  for  thofe  to  be  made  cocks  of,  but  by  no 
means  put  them  down  at  farm  boufcs,  nor  at  any  place 
where  there  is  the  leaft  probability  of  their  getting  to 
other  cocks,  for  if  you  do,  you  may  be  afsured  of  having 
them  fpoilcd.  In  short,  if  they  are  not  put  to  good 
walks,  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  good  corn  and 
clean  water,  you  had  better  break  their  necks.  When 
you  take  vhem  to  thiir  walks,  cut  off  their  combs,  Sec. 
as  clofe  as  you  can  ;  and  by  following  thefe  methods, 
your  brood  walk  will  be  clear  for  you  to  begin  breeding, 
in  a  proper  time  the  next  feafo'n. 

Having  mentioned  about  moving  your  hons  to  ano- 
ther walk,  I-muft  caut'ion  you  not  to  put  them  down 
where  there  are  any  other  hens,  not  even  dunghill  ones, 
for  though  thefe  will  not  fight  long  enough  to  do  your 
hens  any  injury,  they  will  disfigure  them,  which  is  as 
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bad,  bccaufe  it  will  fet  them  a   fighting  among  them- 

•  ;  and  if  you  mtan  to  breed  from  them  the  next 
h  ..ion,  it  would  rert-:inly  be  better  to  let  them  run  with- 
out a  coci.  i',ey  do  not  lay  after  they  have  be- 
g.Mi  to  moult,  till  the  clutch  of  eggs  you  would  wish  to 
let,    you  will    not  be    certa.n   to  the    father   of    your 
chickens. 

It  i    requisite  you  should  know  the  goodncL  of  thofe 
ly   bred   before   you    breed  another  whole  (.,11011 
frr-m  the  fame  cock  and  hens,  but  do  not  cut  them  out  as 

•  perfons  do,  who  think  if  they  die  game  < 

be  good  ones;   for  iriftance,  fome  gentle,  i  e:i's    UK  I. 
''though  very  good  .,    !:<.v;i  beat  very  evfy  only 

by  half  bred  cocks,  that  have  been  good  ftrikers ; 
whereas  if  they  had  made  p.s  good  ufe  of  their  heels  as 
their  antagonifts,  they  wn:ud  easily  have  mack-  them 
run  away.  But  to  be  ingenuous,  the  method  yon  follow 
to  find  out  their  goouncf.-,,  is  to  choofe  three  or  four 
that  are  shortcft  upon  leg  (becaufe  they  are  fittelt  to 
fight  when  ftags)  from  thofe  that  were  hatched  in  the 
caily  part  of  the  feafcn,  a;id  if  you  are  concerned  in  a 
match  about  February  or  .,.',•;-<•/>,  have  them  weighed  in; 
but  fupposing  you  should  not  have  any  thing  t.<  do  with 
a  match,  lend  them  where  you  are  fure  they  will  be  well 
looked  after,  and  by  ftalcing  the  battle  money  they  fight 
for,  you  may  have  them  weighed  to  fight  in  the' main, 
and  as  you  would  not  have  lent  them  without  its  being 
a  creditable  match,  they  confequently  will  have  to  fight 
againft  good  cocks.  If  you  lend  fourth  is  probable 
tl.ree  may  fight ;  but  there  is  great  odds  that  one  does  ; 
and  about  an  equal  chance  that  two  do ;  but  let  us 
fuppofe  three  light,  you  would  be  to  blair.e  to  back 
them,  and  indeed  it  would  be  judgment  for  you  to  lay 
againft  them  to  the  amount  of  the  battle  money,  for  al- 
though your  ftags  may  be  much  better  than  the  cocks 
they  fight  againft.  yet  if  it  should  be  a  long  battle,  the 
cocks  must  win  without  a  mere  chance,  which  good 
sportsmen  never  will  truft  to.  It  is  alfo  requisite  you 
should  infoim  yonrlelf,  if  you  can,  whofe  cocks  your 
ftags  fight  againft,  and  what  character  they  besr,  by  fo 
doing,  you  will  be  a  better  judge  what  your  ftags  are 
able  to  do;  likewife  pay  a  ftrict  attention  to  their  man- 
ner of  fighting,  for  if  they  keep  tiie  b;"  an  equal 
poife  againft  good  cocks,  and  Only  feem  to  be  beat  by 
5ge,  do  not  be  cut  of  humour,  and  break  the  necks  of 
thofe  at  their  walks,  as  you  may  expect  great  things 
from  them  when  cocks.  Supposing  they  should  behave 
in  this  manner,  breed  frcm  the  fame  cock  and  hens 
again  the  next  feafon,  and  should  they  win  the  odd  bat- 
tle when  cocks,  hxf  very  careful  of  your  brood  cocks;  for 
if  you  are,  and  by  keeping  him  from  the  hens  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  feafon,  you  may  breed  from  him 
feven  or  eight  years,  as  a  cock  that  will  get  good 
chickens,  being  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  a 
breeder. 

It  is  not  meant  when  it  is  faid  you  may  breed  from 
your  Cock  fo  many  feafons,  that  it  should  always  be  from 
the  fame  hens,  neither  is  there  any  occasion  to  crofs  them 
every  feafon,  for  if  they  are  good,  be  contented  vand  do 
not  let  every  cock  you  fee  fight  9  good  battle,  entice 
you  to  breed  from  him)  for  by  putting  your  young  hens 
to  your  old  cock,  and  a  young  cock  to  your  old  hens 

you 
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you  may  keep  them  in  their  full   vigour  at  leaft  four 
i   fro.n  ftag*  or  p  :i  <ut 

your  old  i .  fowls  cui  e .  or  be  pof-  efsed  of  every 

necelsary  oy    have 

•reed,  be 
earer  the 

your  own  th«  better,  as  the  produce. will  run 
regular  i 

me  to  recommend  y««  to  tranfjct  the 
.  without  men 

you 

..u"  yoiir  ft.ig*  heels 

when  you  •  -ir  walk*,  and  fending  them 

as  co  •  should  have  Com*  fufpkion  they  are 

{tags  (as  it  U  probable  he  will,  if  he  noderitands  his  bu- 

him 
one 

or  they  are  good  or  bo 
;•  tainted  with  y  sHouUt 

turn  'i'n  to  be  md  you  hare  to!.! 

you  have  a  great 

.ells  his  helpers,  and  they  their  com* 
.  means,  w.ien  your  cocks  con 

u  witl  not   be  able  to  get  a  bet, 

and  fupposinir   you  lay  an 

Ci['i.:   i  .11:1  . ••>>!!  in    ry    >.i"  .  .  .r    .   .  .r  >        .     ,.  .  n        tfa**> 

•,  you  will  be  juft 

•or  bets ;  ould   lofc  three  oat  of  five 

the  i  md  you  kept  laying  guineas,  you  would  be 

!er. 

This  is  futficknt  to  show,  how  ncccK  ;ry  it  is  to  art 
with  fccrecy.     And  to  prevent  any  one  from  knowing 
<j  are  f>.  wnen  yoit  mark    your 

:  two  or  thre- 

ur  OKBtory  on  this  occaMun,  let  k  be  ever  To 
good,  tor  by  having  two  or  three  forts,  carh  marked  in  a 
nay  create  confusion,  if  not  infmed 
•  >ttk. 

It  will  be  reqni-  i»e  to  make  fome  necefsary  remarks, 
to  be  attended  to  ljy  any  geir 
a    n  ,  when'.. 

• 

foe  if  the  cockj  ...e  fafe  and  in  a 
<       '.  •  •-•          '..;...       •, the  next  t! 

•  a  feeder,  on  whofe  cocks 
of  many 
imeof  a  good 
name  who  l>.r 
tic  pretensions  i  the  goo>! 

i  to  tbeir  go- 
of c  by  rhe  ^ 
•npioyed  the                 »ife  to  ^'ood  fetter-to, 
one                  a  have  fcen  often  .'..id  kn-.  •. 
for  it  is  the  fj.no  with  thu  jrt  at  that  concvr. 

. 

*jr|»;  iatch 

ebietty  u  is,  for  a  good 

feeder,  ai.  I  -i  go'Ai  >iih  witii  an  ; 

fc.  rent  firing  ot  cocks,  againft  a  bad  feeder  and  felter-to 


with  an  excellent  one:  and  as  there  are  generally  two 

who  have  more  merit  than  any  that  pretended  to  this 

art,  the  perfon  who  fecures  them  in  his  intereft  will 

.juently  have  a  great  advantage    over  his  adver- 

the  choice  of  a  fighting  cock,  four  things  are 
chiefly  to  be  considered,  viz. 

,>e,  colour,  courage,  and  a  sharp  heel. 

1 .  As  to  shape,  you  muft  not  choofe  e-ne  either  too 

or  too  iin.ill ;    for  the    rirft  is  unv  iekly,  and  not 

•  other  is  weak  and  tedious  in   his  fighting ; 

and  both   very  difficult   to  be  matched :    the  middle- 

nioft  proper  for   your   purpofe, 

as  K  .;,    nimble,    and  easily  matched ;  liis  head 

ough;  nil,  with  a  quick  large  eye,  and  4  ftrong 

beak,  which  (as  Mr.  MARKHAM  obferTes)  sliould  be 
crookt,  and  bij»  at  the  fettingon,  in  colour  fuitable  to 
the  plume  of  his  feathers,  whether  black,  yellow,  or 
reddish,  &c. 

The  beam  of  his  leg  i*  to  be  very  ftrong,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  plumes,  blue,  grey,  or  yellow,  his  fptir-i 
rough,  long,  and  sharp,  a  little  bending,  and  pointing 
inward- 

The  eolour  of  a  game  cock  ought  to  be  grey,  yel- 
low, or  red,  with  a  black  breaft ;  not  but  there  are  many 
other  piles,  or  birds  of  different  colours  very  excellent, 
and  may  be  difcovered  by  practice  and  obfervation,  but 
the  three  former,  by  experience,  arc  ever  found  the 
•d  pile  may  pafs  imlirterently,  but  the 
white  and  dun  are  rarely  known  to  be  good  for  any 

;  oar  cock's  neck  be  Jnvefted  with  a  fcarlet  com- 
plexion, it  is  a  sign  he  i=  ftrong,  lufty  and  courageous  ; 
but  on  th>  !  wan,  it  denotes  him 

to  be  fair-  ,tc  of  health. 


by  his  proud,  up- 


'.  stately  tread  in  walking;  and  if  he 
ly    in  the  pen  it   is  a  demonftration  of 

. 

4.  His  narr  <.r  sharpnefs  of  heel,  is   known 

no  o:  ,    by  obd  in    fighting ;    and 

it  when  upon  every  rising  he  fo  hits,  that  he  draws 
.   from   his  adverfary,  gilding  his    fpurs    continu- 
ally, and  at  every  blow  threatening  him  with  immediate 


e  note,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  moft  skilful  cock- 
cock,  though  he  be  fome- 
ue  cock  v  ih  .1  dull   heel : 
n  wounds, 
very  mo- 
ment prtx'uces  an  e>  ;i  of  the  end  of  the  battle  ; 
be  not  fo  hardy  as  to  endure  the  utmoft 
hewn  is  little  occasion  for  it,  he 

:   his  businefs. 

y  >ur  cock  prove  both  hardy  and  nar- 
row heeled,  he  is  then  ti.e  beft  bird  you  can  make  choice 

To  prepare  a  cock  to  fight,  %-st  with  a  pair  of  fine 
.ane  c'ofe  off  to  his  neck,  from  the  , 

e  shoulders. 
V.  Clip  olF  all  the  feathers  from  the  tail,  clofe  to  his 

rump; 
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rump ;  the  redder  it  appears,  the  better  is  the  cock  in 
condition. 

'.'>.  Spread  his  wings  by  the  length  of  the  firft  rising 
feather,  and  clip  the  reft  slopewife,  with  sharp  points, 
that  in  his  rising  he  may  therewith  endanger  an  eye  of  his 
adverfary. 

1.  Scrape  fmooth,  and  sharpen  his  fpurs  with  a  pen- 
knife. 

5.  And  laftly,  fee  that  there  be  no  feathers  on  the 
crown  of  his  head  for  his  opponent  to  take  hold  of  them; 
moiften  his  head  all  over  with  your  fpittle,  and  turn  him 
into  the  pit  to  try  his  fortune.  For  other  particulars,  see 
MATCHING  OF  COCKS. 

GAME-HEN  should  be  rightly  plumed;  as,  black, 
brown,  fpeckled,  grey,  grifsel,  or  yellowish,  these  being 
the  most  proper  colours  for  fucha  hen  of  the  game:  if 
she  be  tufted  on  the  crown,  it  is  so  much  the  better,  for 
that  denotes  courage  and  resolution,  and  if  she  havethe 
addition  of  weapons,  they  conduce  very  much  to  her 
excellency;  her  body  should  be  big  and  well  poked  be- 
hind, for  the  production  of  large  eggs  :  but  it  is  advise- 
able  to  obferve  how  she  behaves  herfelf  to  her  chickens, 
whether  friendly  or  frowardly :  and  take  efpecial  no- 
tice of  her  carriage  amongft  other  hens  ;  if  she  re- 
ceive abufes  from  them  without  revenge,  or  shew 
any  token  of  cowardice,  value  her  not,  for  you  may 
depend  upon  it  her  chickens  will  be  good  for  no- 
thing. 

GAME-KEEPERS,  are  thofe  who  have  the  care  of 
keeping  and  preferving  the  game,  and  are  appointed  to 
that  office  by  lords  of  manors,  &c.  who  not  being  tinder 
the  degree  of  efquire,  may  by  a  writing,  under  their 
hands  and  feals,  authorife  one  or  more  game-keepers, 
who  may  feize  guns,  dogs,  or  nets  ufed  by  unqualified 
peribns,  for  deltroying  the  game.  Game  keepers  are 
alfo  to  be  perfons  either  qualified  by  law  to  kill  the 
game,  or  to  be  truely  and  properly  the  fervants  of  the 
lords  or  ladies  of  manors  appointing  them ;  and  no 
^ame-keepers  can  qualify  any  perfon  to  fuch  an  end,  or 
to  keep  dogs,  &c.  as  may  be  feen  by  the  feveral  game 
acts.  Scv  GAMI  LAWS. 

The  perfons  qualified  to  keep  guns,  dogs,  &c.  are 
thole  who  have  a  tree  warren,  100/.  a  year,  by  inheri- 
tance or  for  life,  or  a  leafe  for  99  years  of  1.50/.  perann. 
ulfo  the  cldeft  fons  of  efquires,  £c.  A  lord  of  a  manor 
may  appoint  a  game-keeper  within  his  manor  and  roy- 
alty to  kill  hares,  pheafants,  partridges,  &c.  for  his  own 
ufe,  the  name  of  whom  is  to  be  entered  with  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  of  the  county,  but  lie  can  appoint  only  one 
to  kill  on  one  manor  though  he  may  more  to  preferve ; 
and  if  any  other  game-keeper,  or  one  illegally  autho- 
rifed,  under  colour  of  his  authority  kills  game,  and 
afterwards  fells  it,  without  the  content  of  the  perfon 
that  enpowcrs  him,  he  is  on  conviction  to  fuffer  cor- 
poral punishment. 

G  AN  ACHES  (fo  called  in  French)^  farriery,  are  the 
two  bones  on  each  side  of  the  hinder  pan  of  the  head,  op- 
posite to  the  ucck,  or  onfei  of  the  head,  which  form  the 
lower  jaw  and  give  it  m<  -\'y  \\. 

It  is  in  this  place  that  the  glands  or  kernels  of  the  ftran- 
jjles  and  the  glanders  a  re  pi  -iced. 

GARGET,  IN    THI-,    HEAD  OF  CATTLE  j  as  a   f wel- 


ling and  inflammation  of  the  head,  affecting  in  particular 
the  eyes  and  lips,  and  in  the  end  inflaming  aifo  the  gums 
and  tongue. 

The  creature  must  be  blooded  every  day  till  the  inflam- 
mation is  fudsided.  Immediately  after  the  firft  bleeding 
give  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  Epfoin  lalts,  difsolved  in  a 
:  hit  of  warm  ale  :  after  which,  night  and  morning,  let 
iiim  have  the  following  drench  : 

Take  half  a  pint  of  warm  ale,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
juice  of  plantane,  two  fcruples  of  fait  prunella,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Venice  treacle.  Mix  all  thefe 
together,  and  give  it  in  one  dofe.  Thefe  methods  will 
feldom  fail  of  producing  a  fpcedy  cure,  but  ihe  beaft 
mu ft  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and  quiet,  (•-, 

Firft  let  them  olood  in  the  neck  vein,  both  sick  and 
found,  and  give  unto  every  beaft  to  drink  a  pi:it  of  old 
urine  with  a  good  quantity  of  hen's  dung  laid  in  keep  eight 
or  ten  hours  ;  grind  for  each  beaft  a  handful  of  rue,  and 
put  to  the  hen's  dung  and  urine  when  it  is  [trained,  and 
give  it  to  the  beafts,  sick  and  well,  but  more  to  the  sicic 
than  to  the  found,  as  it  will  cure  the  sick,  and  preferve 
the  found. 

And  to  keep  them  found,  if  the  feafon  be  dangerous, 
you  muft  take  thyme,  and  lay  it  to  steep  in  white-wine 
vinegar  and  the  beaft's  own  water,  with  a  handful  of  fait ; 
blended  with  the  vinegar  ;  then  rub  their  mouth  and 
tongue  very  well,  and  put  the  reft  down  the  beaft's  throat ; 
it  will  keep  their  ftomach,  and  preferve  their  health; 
but  bleed  both  at  fpring  and  fall,  giving  them  rue,  as 
aforefaid.  Or, 

Look  into  their  mouths  for  blifters  upon  their 
tongues  ;  and  if  there  are  any  you  muft  break  them  ;  but 
if  the  tongue  is  fwelled,  you  muft  pull  it  forth,  and 
look  under  it ;  if  there  be  no  blifters,  then  you  muft 
take  your  knife  and  slit  underneath  the  tongue  an  inch 
long,  to  let  out  the  poifon,  and  wash  it  with  vinegar  for 
the  prefent,  and  within  an  hour  give  three  pennyworth 
of  pov/der  of  fenu-greek,  turmeric,  long-pepper,  li- 
quorice powder,  and  annifeeds,  in  a  quart  of  itrong  ale 
or  beer  lukewarm.  But  to  prevent  this,  hvc'd  them 
well  Spring  and  fall  ;  and,  when  you  do  fo,  give  to 
every  beaft  fome  rue  in  a  pint  of  ale  or  beer,  though 
th.ev  be  never  fo  well,  milk-warm,  and  they  will  do 
well. 

Caft  him  on  fume  ftraw,  and  then  take  forth  his 
tongue,  and  with  the  point  of  a  knife  slit  along  the 
middle  vein  under,  an  inch  right  from  ;!:</  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  there  will  come  forth  black  blood  and 
.water,  which  proceeds  from  the  gall;  then  rub  the 
place  with  fait  and  vinegar,  and  he  will  recover  and  do 
well. 

The  garget  in  fome  cattle  proceeds  from  a  bruife 
or  push. 

Cut  a  hole  where  the  bruife  is,  and  make  it  hollow 
to  the  bottom  thereof ;  fome  cut  and  rafe  the  skin  as  far 
;:s  the  bruiie  goeth,  and  then  make,  and  have  ready, 
of  beaten  garlic  and  the  tops  of  sharp  nettles,  with 
fome  rufty  bacon  on  the  outside,  beat  all  well  together, 
and  then  put  it  into  the  hole.  Then  bathe  it  twice  a 
day  as  followed! :  take  the  grounds  of  ale  or  beer, 
and  the  loot  of  a  chimney,  of  white-sifted  ashes,  of 
black  ioap  if  you  can,  mix  all  thefe  together,  ftir  it 

well 
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well  over  the  fire,  and  make  it   w.irm  ;  then  bathe  and 
.•  fore  place;  ufe  this  morning  and  evening  till 
it  be  thoroughly  whole. 

:!et  is  a  dangerous  dil- 

tem  -11  the  bcafts  covet  to  eat  of 

crabs  or  acorns  la  -it  for  the 

jwrttlic'.  •  breaking  or  i 

i  will  not 
'.      You    may    per  oy    their   drooping  and 

!,     and  :  !own   of 

ir  heart  will  beat  .  ill  be 

cam! 

;-m  bleed 
well  ;    then  draw  your  cor 

niwood,    wormwood,     shepherd's    |> 
i.ige,  colewort,  if  you  can  conveniently  got  them, 
-,  bruife  then.  take 

idfjl  of  hen's   dm  i   it   ftee.  it  of 

old  v.  hen   ftrain   forth  the 

>s  and  wash  together;  then 
-•  to  the  herbs  and  wa»l 

then.  .  one  half  is  boiled  away:  then 

(train   them  over  .1  u  ounce  of  tr. 

•nful   of    the  juice  of  garlic,    and    fome 
feed  ',-r  with  fome  liquorice  powder:  blend  all 

give  to  the  bead  milk  warm  ;  or,  chop 
.11,  a  good  handful  of  chamomilc,  and  then 
mi\  ,  and  give  it  him. 

h.      This  dile.de  is  an  inflam- 

mation about  the  neck,  beginning  in   the  outward  part, 
and    by  degrees  affecting   inwardly.  ;  Mgn   of 


••   fwelling  in  the  il  .  reads 

afte. 

.  then  make  an  opening  in 

the  dewlap  where  the   fwelling  i»,  and   put  in   as  much 
of  the   leaves  of  bear's  foot,    pounded  to  .1 
ng  will  admit.     Sew  this  in  with   tw. 

,   and  put  3   I: 

:i  it  has  run  three  days,  the  threads 
:id  the  !••  taken  oat.     Then  melt 

.ilicon,  and  dip  it  in  a  pledge; 

it    warm,    .md    repeat    the 

It   the  .!:'    :!e  be 

and  the  fwelling  increafe,  bleed  again  a  djy 

A  KIH.     A  wear  or  dam  in  a 
One    who   owns   an    open    wear 

•  '    •  iiier  thigh  of  an  horfe  i    which 

begin*   at  the  ;o   the  pla,  or  bending 

MB, 

his  flank;  whence 

you  -I  remely  coftive,  and  annoyed 

,     fo   as    to  be   always  very 

.  fter  hard  labour. 
.  it   tniift  be  obferved,  that 
the 
. 

i  e.ik  the!  ,   and 

then    anoint  the  port  every  day  with  fresh  butter  and 


the  anointment  pcpulntiim,  mixed  in  equal  quantities. 
GAZE-HOUND.        A    dog  more  beholden  to  the 
.Si-IlOl'M)    /   sharpr.cfs   of    his   sight,    than 
the  nofe  or  lindling,  by   virtue  of  which  he  makes  ex- 
nt  fport  with  the  fox  and  h.ire:  he  is -aifo  very   ex- 
quisite ii:  -.ion    ofoneth.it  H  m.t  lank   or  lean, 
but  full,  fat,  and  round  ;  which  if  it   happen  to  return 
and  mingle    with  the  reft  of   the  herd,  this  dug  will 
foon  fpy  it  out,    leaving  the  reft  untouched  ;  and  after 
he  hath  fet  fure  sight  upon  it,  he  fepanteth  it  from  the 
company,    ar.d    having  fo  done,    never  ccafeth  till  he 
hath  worried  it  to  death. 

Thele  i!  in  the  north   of  Lnglandt 

and  on  champagne  ground  rather  than  bushy  and  \\ 
ed  places ;  and   they  are  more  ufed  by   horfemen   than 
foots 

•ens  at  any  time  that  fuch  a  d.>i;  t.ikes  a 
wron  uafter's  making   fome  ufual  sign 

^iniliar  to/ceii,  he  return-;  forthwith,  and  takes 
and  ready   courfe,  beginning  the  chafe  afresh  ;  fo 
with  a  clear  vo :«.-..•  and  ,>t,  he  follows   the 

game  with  as  much  courage  and  niuibleiiefs  as   he  did 
rft. 

KY. 

is  a  horfe  whofe  tefticlcs  are  cut  out. 

'•I  OR   Coi.  r.     In  the  perform- 

ing   of    :  to  be  ci  tirft 

the  age,    then  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  laftly   the 
>on. 

As  to  the  lirft,  if  it  be  a  colt,  he  may  be  gelded  at 
nine  day*  old,  or  lifteen,  if  his  ftones  be  come  down  ; 
for  tl.  ^-eld  him,  the  better  for  the  growth, 

age,  and  i  r>ut  a  farrier  may  geld  a  horfe  at  any 

age  wl.  :>e  careful  of  the  i 

As  to  tl.  >f  the  year,  it  should   be  done  be- 

tween ir  in  the  beginning  of  June  ut 

fartheft;  or  at  the  fall  of  the  kv  is  about  the 

latter  end  of  Srptti, 

But  for  the  third   thing,   :  r.ate  of  the  moon, 

•:i  !•>  in  the  wane  or 
decrcalc,  this  however  will  not  now  be  niiuh  attended  to. 

As  to  the  manner  of  gelding,  whether  it  be  a  foal, 
colt,  or  h"  .-.  «s  caft  him  upon  lonu- 

place,  take   the    Jtones  betu  It    linger 

jiul.ywir  great  finger,  then  slit  the  cod  and  jneU  tiie 
ftones  forth  ;  when  that  is  done,  with  a  pair  of  fmall 
nippers  made  of  fteel,  box,  or  brazil  wood,  being  very 
f month,  clap  the  firings  of  the  -.ieiu 

very  near,  cut  to  the  fetting  on  of  the  ftones,  and  j- 
them    fo    hard,  that    there  n  of    blocd, 

with   a  thin  drawiiig  cauterizing  iron,    madr 
hot,  fear  away  the  ftone ;  after  that  take  an    hard  \ 
ter,  made  of  rosin,  wax,  and  washed    turpentine,  well 
difsolved   together,    and    with   your    hot   iron,  unit    it 
upon  die  head  of  the  firings,  that    being    done,  fear 

and  melt    more  of  the  falve,    till   fuel. 
you  have  had   a  good  thickncfs  of  the    falve  u[>on  the 
ftrin, 

ly,  loofe  the  nippers,  and  do  fo  to  the  other 
ftone;  till  the  two  slits  of  the  cod  with  white  fait, 
anoint  all  theoutside  of  the  cod  with  hog's  greafe,  and 
then  let  the  horfe  rife;  keeping  him  in  a  warm  I; 

loo 


(ill) 


loofe,  thnt  he  may  walk  up  and  clown,  for  there  is  no 
'  thing  better  for  him  than  moderate  excrcife. 

But    if  you   perceive   that   he  (wells  in  ar.d 

sheath  very  much,  chafe  him  up  and   U<"  ;nnkc 

him  trot    an   hour  in   the  day,  winch  v  >  111  •  .11  recover 
him  aud  make  him  found. 

GivsNF.  F.      A   kind   of    Spanish  horfe  ;  alfo  .1  kind 
of  cat    bred  in  Spain,    fomewlr.it  bigger  than  a  \v. 
of  a  grey  or  black  colour,    but  the  iur  of  the  black  is 
the  moft  v.-.luable. 

GEN  TIL.    \      A  fort  of   maggot  or  worm,  ( 

GENTILE.  /  ufed  for  a  bait  to  catch  iish. 

You  may  breed  and  keep  ;.;  uss:   take  a  j  iece 

of  beaft's  liver,  and  wita  a  crofs  luck,  hang  it  in  lome 
corner  over  a  pot  or  barrel,  half  full  of  dry  clay,  and 
as  the  gentles  grow  big  they  will  fail  into  the  barrel 
and  1'cour  themfelves,  and  be  always  ready  for  ufe 
whenfoever  you  incline  to  iish  ;  and  thefe  gi.ntles  may 
•be  thus  created  till  after  Mschotlmas.  but  if  you  de- 
sire to  keep  gentles  to  fish  with  all  the  year,  then  get 
a  dead  cat  or  a  kite,  and  let  it  be  fly-blown,  and  when 
the  gentles  begin  to  be  alive  and  to  Jtir,  then  bury  it 
and  them  in  loft  moift  earth,  but  as  free  from  £r< 
you  can,  and  thefe  you  may  dig  up  at  any  time  when 
you  intend  to  ufe  them;  thefe  will  lalt  till  March,  and 
about  that  time  turn  to  be  flies. 

But  if  you  be  foo  nice  to  foul  your  fingers,  which 
good  anglers  feldom  are,  then \take  this  bait;  get  a 
handful  of  well-made  malt,  and  put  it  into  a  dish  of 
water,  and  then  wash  and  rub  it  betwixt  your  hands 
till  you  make  it  clean,  and  as  free  from  husks  as  you 
can ;  then  put  that  water  from  it,  and  put  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fresh  water  to  it,  and  fet  it  in  fomethjng 
that  is  lit  for  that  purpofe  over  the  fire,  where  it  in  riot 
to  boil  apace,  but  leifurely  and  very  foftly,  until  it  be- 
comes fomewhat  foft,  which  you  may  try  by  feeling  it 
betwixt  your  finger  and  thumb ;  and  when  it  is  foft, 
put  your  water  from  it,  and  then  take  a  sharp  knife, 
and  turning  the  fprout  end  of  the  corn  upward,  with 
the  point  of  your  knife  take  the  back  part  of  the  husk 
off  from  it,  and  yet  leaving  a  kind  of  inward  husk  on 
the  corn,  or  elfe  it  is  .marred  :  and  then  cut  off  that 
fprouted  end,  that  the  white  may  appear,  and  pull  off 
the  husk  on  the  cloven  side,  and  then  cutting  off  a 
very  little  of  the  other  end,  that  fo  your  hook  may 
enter ;  and  if  your  hook  be  fmall  and  good,  you  will 
find  this  to  be  a  very  choice  bait  either  for  winter  or 
fummer,  fometimes  cafting  a  little  of  it  into  the 
place  where  your  float  fwims. 

GERFALCON.    \      A  bird  of  prey,  that  is  of  a  size 

GYERFALCON  J  between  a  vulture  and  a  hawk, 
and  of  the  grentelt  ftrength  next  to  an  eagle. 

GESSES.     The  furniture  belonging  to  a  hawk.     See 
JESSIES.    , 

GIDDINESS,  or  MADNESS,  in  ASSES.  This  arifeth 
from  heat,  caufed  by  bad  vapours' arising  from  ill  di- 
geftion. 

Take  a  handful  of  the  tops  of  rue  and  carduus,  boil 
it  in  a  j»im  of  white  wine,  give  it  warm,  and  bleed  in 
the  temple-veins,  keep  him  in  a  warm  houfe  with  a 
good  litter  ;  let  his  drink  be  water  wherein  bran  lias 
been  boiled. 
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in  '  :••     This  is  a 

•i  nmung  ?heep  thnt  n\-   10/1    n< 

'  <••  •    ,  ;ur<ty    (.Mi. 

— T< 

Till  hied    three  quarters  of  a  pintt 

then.  ii   a  qu^ri  of  water, 

acid  i  two  ounces  of 

ho'-.ey;    give;-,  lime  once  in  three 

hours,  till  hai  he  reft  at  dozes  i, 

Horning,     Put  the  -.iu-ep  into  hilly  pafture  ground, 
and  they  will  c 

G!'  :ied   BLADDERS,  or   FLAPS,  are 

a  difcaft    in  the   rmaitli   c.f  a  horle;  they   being  fmall 
Iwelihigs  cr  puftu  ;  msidei 

of  his  lips,  under  his  h  will  be 

fometimes  as  big  as  &  IK!   fo  painful    withal, 

that  he  will  let  his  r  ut  of  bis  mouth,  or  at 

leaft  keep  it  in  his  moir.  ^cd. 

Thefe  gigs  proceed  from  i  'her  of  grafs 

or    provender ;    and  you    may  je.t-1    them   with  your 
linger. 

In   order  for  a  cure,  pull  for  !-fe's  tongue, 

and  slit  it  with  an  incision  mjfj   out.  the 

kernels  or  corruption;    am:  the  place 

with  vinegar,  fait,  or  ailuu.  and  -they  will  do 

well :  but  to  prevent  their  coming  at  all,  wash  the 
with  wme,  beer,  or  ale. 

GIG  is  alfo  a  cart,  but  ?.  very  common  term  for  a  light 
one  horfe  ch.: 

GiRLE,  [among  hunters]  a  roe-buck  of  two  years 
old. 

GIRTHS  OF  A  SADDLE.  The  ftrong  canvas  ftraps, 
which  being  buckled  under  a  horfe's  belly,  ferve  to  fix 
the  faddle.  See  SADDLE. 

GIRTH,  [with  cock-rinafters]  the  compafs  of  a  cock's 
body. 

GIRTH-WEB.  That  fluff  of  which  the  girths  of  a 
faddle  are  made. 

GLANDERS.  Mr.  LAWRENCE,  fpeaking  of  the 
Glanders,  fays,  that  BLUNPEVIL,  and  after  him 
MARKHAM,  give  the  following  short  delcription  of  its 
rife,  progress,  and  completion :  "  Of  coldj  firft 
cometh  the  pofe  (that  is  ftoppage  in  the  head)  and  the 
"  cough;  then  the  glanders,  andlaft  of  all,  the  mourn- 
"  ing  of  the  chine."  Of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
they  had  yet  very  confu fed  and  erroneous  notions  j  of 
courfe  their  attempts  at  cure  were  irrational,  and  little 
to  the  purpofe-  But  they  by  no  means  deferve 
the  ridicule  which  has  been  caft  upon  them,  for 
the  term  mort-de-cbiiie,  or  as  Blundevil  englished  it, 
mourning  of  the  chine ;  since  they  did  but  what  is  very 
common  with  our  modern  farriers,  denominate  a  difeafe 
from  one  of  its  prominent  fymptoms.  That  die  waft, 
ing  of  the  chine  is  an  ahnoft  invariable  fymptom  of 
chronic  glanders,  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  ob- 
ferve  :  and  in  the  la  ft  of  two  attempts. to  cure  the  tlif. 
eafc,  my  patient,  a  six-year  old  mare,  had  a  real  tabts 
darsalff,  as  far  as  that  term  is  fuppofcd  to  intend  a  con- 
fumption,  and  wcaknefs  of  the  loins. 

SxAi-Mvas  the  lirft  of  the  old  veterinary  writers 
who  really  nnderftood  this  difeafe,  and  probably  it  will 
not  be  too  much  to  afscrt,  that  he  has  given  as  juft  and 
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jount  o; 

ikimfelf,    by  t 
a   a    volume,    where  ; 
isquottfil.  ork    of 

rj  easily  obtained. 

furely    not    :  of   the 

lli-i      UlA' 

obfer 
his   i: 

..I  of  great  confeq.. 

ic  fubject. 
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uning  them,  in  order 
ipon  the  ulcerated  p.m» :  a  dif- 
v  of   importance,    particularly  since    it  [ 
!>e  unattended  with  the  Ic 
•o  the  horfe.      lulward  Snape, 
:o  the  late   king,   foil  c  in 

al    writer    on 

Bel,  many   cur  will 

:  thefe  remarks  arc   intended   for  the  ufe  of 
.il  gentlemen  as  may  b 
,    with  a 


be  d'  -umpts  of 

utomical  facts. 

,     on  I.a   Fofwr,    and  from   St. 

is  no  communication  between 
'rain   and  the   nofe  iti   the  horfe."     This   was  by 
Jwer   to  thofc  who   held    the  ;.  n>  be 

a  defluxion  from  the  brain.     But   his  comment 

-ts   this   ;  "fsc,    who    is  fuppofed 

to  mean  no  more  by  it,  than  that  the  brain  is  parted 
from  the    upper  part  of  the  nofe  by  bones,    and  that 

.  mger    in  /performr 

•if  the  trepan  ;     ti  'Ugh 

.•>!.,  bone,  called  etl.n: 

.olance  to   j.    fievc.     "   In    proportK 
iblingual  glands,  which    are   two  in  nun. 

n  the  lower  jaw,  are  fwelled 

>fe    would  n 

if  on  .vcre  fwelleJ,  then  the  noftril  on  the 

tide  only   wo,  The  feat  of    the  glanders  is 

• 

beft  method    of    cure  by    , 

twenty    slandered  horfes,  which  were  ki!  rheir 

vifcer  •••   little  diftempered.1'     "  V, 

the    difthargr  iiie,    with 

blood,    &c.    the  covering  of    the   capillary  vefso! 
the  lining  of  the  noftrils)  is  abraded    an«l   worn  off  by 

E  e 


ilie   humour,    ai>. 

.    .  T  hnuicii- 

.   in   hork'»,  cio  not 

from    il  i  he    mouth,    as    in 

but  on  the   contrary,    turu   backwards,    and  pal* 
itrils;  tlu-f.'   glands   are  an- 
terior to  the  !n.!.\ill.iry 

i'or  this  roafbn,  in  the 

:iiul  obftructii'M  and  tii!'  .    nner, 

nul."     "  From  the 

;.•    of   health,  the  t;'"m" 

i    liorff.,  the  goo.?  and  latulable    Itate  of  the   vil- 

4i;d    it!.  .          nicm- 

matter  which 

voncluuc,     the 

.  .uid   that 

"   A 

horf<-  .iti-eii    in  .-i-d   a  thick    white 

:ro:n    his  noltrils.       At   re  I 
,1  .ind  v 

.    which   imife  te.iled   in 
running 

tlerci' 

found    i>erfect! 

'>le  in   i  ifin.itur.il   con- 

in    the   sinud  iound,    but  a 

abfcefs  at  the  entry    of  the  lungs,    in  the 
wher  or    windpipe,    divides  itfelf 

•ugh  up  corn 

from  the  lungs   by  ith,  as  mankind  du  ;  there- 

fore fuch  matter  runs  otF  by  the  noftrils.     If  one  noftril 
run,  we  may  be  pretty  fure  the  difeafe  is  not  in 
the  lungs,  but  the  head  ;  becaufe  the  matter  that  i 
up  the  windpipe  from  the  lungs  has  an  eijual 
entering   both  noftrils."     "   A   horfe  may  live 

•  time,    with  an   abfcefs  in  r'  ,  be- 

,    which  pafscs  up  th  •  ,  ca- 

pable  of    corrupting  the     :          I 

umid   Itato  of 

the  glands,     and    the    pro<    .  y    of    n 

which  flows  oft",  d:  1  1  temper  from 

the 


.  lUi.i  .  —  The  gl.1ndcr^. 
of   the    lymphatic    Jut:  ^limals   which 

"  Young  horfes  moft  liab!  !e,  f.it  liorfes 

more  than  lean  one:-.,  thofc  at  rest  more  than  working 
ones,  least  of  all  thofe  running  abroad. 

The  peculiar    fymptoms    of    tlic    difeafe    arc,     that 

the  virus  in    moft    cafes  does  not  produce  any  fensible 

alteration   in   the  animal    occonomy  ;    the  horfe  has  no 

,  dullnefs,    or    vliltaftc  to  food,      but  the    animal 

functions  are  all  regular.     The  obftructi.jn  of  the 

glands.  ibility  of  the 

glands,  in  this  difeafe,  juftilies  the    fupposition,    that 
virus    contains  some  noxious    and    act/vc  effluvia 
which  condenfethe  humours. 

"  When  the  difcharge  is  only  from  one  noftril,  the 
gland  on  that  side  alone  is  obftructed.     If  on  comprcf- 
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sing  the  glands  (or  kernels)  between  the  fingers,  an 
•(.-i.ifuc  repulsion  is  felt  from  the  centre  of  the  gland, 
and  the  animal  shews  feasibility  of  pain,  the  clifeafe  is 
not  the  glanders,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  glands  are 
hard  and  quite  infensible."  ST.  BET.  ought  to  have 
made  the  exception,  that  a  portion  of  feasibility  might 
remain  in  the  glands  v.'ith  the  incipient  glanders. 

1  shall  now  give  my  own  fentiments,  refpecting  this 
d  leafe,  which,  during  the  courfe  of  about  feventeen 
years,  I  have  feen  in  all  the  various  shapes  and  fymp- 
toms  defcribed  by  authors,  without  being  altogether  an 
incurious  obferver.  Within  the  period  I  have  had 
three  or  four  glandered  horfes  in  my  pofsefsion,  two  of 
which  i  pnrchafed,  chiefly  in  order  to  make  experi- 
ment. The  firft  was  a  cart-horfe,  and  upon  what 
grounds  I  have  now  forgotten,  I  gave  him  oak-bark 
powdered  in  his  corn,  for  near  two  months,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  crude  mercury ;  fome  attention 
was  paid  to  cleansing  his  noftrils,  and  he  was  kept  to 
conftant  work.  The  difcharge  abated  by  degrees,  and 
at  the  end  of  about  six  months  was  fc.irce  visible  :  but 
although  improved1,  he  was  ftill  very  faint,  -and  trou- 
bled with  a  confumptive  cough.  I  fold  "him,  and. 
about  two  years  afterwards,  faw  him  again  offered  for 
falc,  much  in  the  fame  condition.  I  bought  a  mare 
of  Doctor  SNAPE,  which  he  fuppofed  he  had  cured  of 
the  glanders,  caught  from  being  improperly  treated  in 
the  ftrangles.  She  had  not  the  fmalleft  difcharge,  but 
was  always  in  a  weak  and  feeble  ftate,  r.nd  died  tabid 
and  wafted  away,  at  grafs,  in  about  a  twelvem'onth.  In 
17H8  I  took  a  well-shaped  mare,  very  valuable  could 
she  have  been  made  found,  which  was  effected,  with 
what  MARKKA M  would  have  ftyled  "  a  high  running 
glanders."  In  fact,  she  difcharged  from  both  noftrils 
a  copious  gleet  of  the  .very  worf:  colour  and  fcent,  the 
kernels  under  her  jaws  were  hard  and  inlensible,  her 
hair  came  off  with  the  slighteft  pull,  she  had  the 
real  hectic  purulent  fever,  accompanied  with  fympto- 
matic  "  mourning  of  the  chine,"  or  the  ufual  tabid 
appearance,  more  particularly  in  •  the  loin.  Her  eyes 
were  watery  and  gummy,  fometimes  her  legs  fwelled, 
fabject  to  faint  fwcats.on  the  lea  ft  exercife,  appetite 
moderate,  dung  of  a  loofe  rotten  appearance,  coat  fine, 
and  laid  well ;  I  continued  her  ftrictly  in  the  courfe 
recommended  by  BRACKEN,  feven  weeks,  with  alter- 
nate .  amendment  and  relapfe,  towards  the  latter  pr.rt  of 
the  time,  with  fome  fmall  apparent  improvement ; 
hut  my  man  getting  weary  of  fo  difgufting  an  attend- 
ance, and  forcfeeing  that  a  cure  muft  be  at  nny  rate 
very  diftant,  I  fent  her  to  Smithfield  and  fold  her.  I 
muft  remark  here,  that  relying  on  the  singular  opinion 
tif  BKACKEN,  I  took  no  precautions  whatever  with  thefe 
lercd  horfes,  except  infeeding  them  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  found  ones.  The  cart-horfe  ftood  in  the  fame 
ftable  with  five  or  six  others,  and  yet  nothing  like  In- 
fection, or  any  kind  of  ill  confequehce  followed,  and  I 
have  known  many  similar  inftances. 

Much  incertitude  nnd  variety  has  arifen  in  the  defi- 
nition of  the  true  glanders.  The  doctrine  of  thofe 
skilfi-1  nofologifts,  the  farriers,  is  as  follows  ;  should  a 
horfe  die  with  a  difcharge  from  his  nostrils,  and  they 
have  no  other  difeafe  to  lay  to  his  charge,  they  fay,  he 


died  glandered  :  but  should  he  have  the  moft  fetid  run- 
ning, with  all  the  other  acknowledged  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe,  and  yet  recover,  they  pronounce  he  was  not 
glandered.  It  is  no  doubt  a  fail-  mode  of  delivering  an 
opinion.  Some  of  the  old  writers,  give  you  a  receipt 
"  to  bring  away  the  glanders,"  us  if  the  horfe  had  fwal- 
lowed  a  peck  of  nuts,  and  you  wished  him  to  void  them, 
the  oftentatious  LA  FOSSE,  as  fond  of  fplitting  hairs, 
and  of -fublknating  difeafes  into  a  ufelefs  variety,  as  our 
countryman  TAYLOR,  of  empiric  notoriety,  who  divided 
t!  e  diJeafes  of  the  eye  into  two  hundred  and  forty-five  ; 
ducribcs  very  accurately  from  the  varying  colour  of  the 
difcharge,  half  a  dozen  different  fpecies  of  glanders ; 
he  might  as  well  have  crofs-examined  the  dejections,  in 
order  to  eftablish,  from  the  various  hue,  consiftence,  and 
fcent,  as  many  different  kinds  of  diarrhoea.  I  fubmit  to  the 
profefsion  "  whether  every  difcharge  from  the  noftrils 
of  horfe,  nfs,  or  mule,  foetid,  and  from  its  acrimony 
capable  of  erosion,  ought  not  to  be  called  glanders  ?"  It 
would  fave  much  ufelefs  difquisition. 

The  Glnmkrs,  orContagiotu  Catarrh,  is  either  chronic, 
as  being  the  effect  of  inveterate  and  accumulated  catarrh, 
or  acute,  ;:s  arising  immediately  from  epidemic  contagion, 
or  infection  from  one  animal  to  another  ;  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe  is  in  the  fublingual  glands,  which  are  tumefied 
and  obftructed,  in  the  pituitary  membane,  or  the 
lungs.  That  the  difeafe  is  local,  according  to  the  notion 
of  LA  Fossr,  is  fo  far  true,  that  the  difcharge  always 
proceeds  either  from  the  pituitary  membrane,  or  the 
lungs,  but  that  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids  muft  be  tainted 
by  the  glanderous  virus  in  a  confirmed  hate,  I  think 
needs  no  proof;  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  unwilling- 
nefs  of  that  author,  to  accede  to  inch  a  position,  he  had 
his  fyftem  of  locality  to  fupport  ;  the  vanity  or  making- 
e\cry  consideration  give  place  to  a  favourite  hypothesis, 
is  not  confined  to  the  Siei;rLA  FOSSE. 

Obftruction  and  ftagnation,  whether  in  the  air,  or 
animal  fluids,  I  take  to  be  the  fource  of  mephitis,  or  con- 
tagious virus;  circulation,  motion,  and  currency,  its 
cure.  Stagnation  is  the  nidus  (fo  to  fpeak)  where  are 
hatched  thofe  tnisqsmata,  which  penetrate,  infect,  and 
engender  their  like,  in  feasible  bodies.  Strong  pun- 
gent fxtor,  is  a  diftinctive  char::cteriftic  of  malignancy, 
and  the  power  of  infection.  When  the  difcharge  from 
the  noftrils  is  very  foetid,  it  is  a  proof  thr.t  much  mat- 
ter is  accumulated,  and  lodged  in  the  shuts,  or  cavities 
of  the  skull,  that  the  pituitary  membrane  is  ulcerated,  and 
that  the  difeafe  will  put  on  its  moft  malignant  form- 
If  the  running  be  whitish,  of  moderate  consiftence,  and 
but  little  Imell,  rather  copious,  and  from  both  noftrils, 
it  in  general,  I  believe,  indicates  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs, 
that  no  lodgments  of  matter  are  yet  formed  in  the  ca- 
vities of  the  skull,  and  that  the  membrane  is  not  cor- 
roded. I  have  feen  horfes  in  this  ftate,  fat  upon  the 
rib,  and  capable  of  considerable  labour,  although  dull 
and  fad  ;  but  the  peculiar  leading  fymptoms  of  glanders 
were  in  full  force  upon  them,  to  wit,  the  tumefaction 
of  the  kernels,  and  the  rottennefs  of  the  hair  ;  the  dif- 
charge allo  continued  conltant,  with  no  abatement  from 
time.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  this  milder  fpecies  be 
at  all  infectious,  and  am  in  want  of  information  why  a 
fupenor  degree  of  malignancy  exifts  in  the  other, 
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:o  the  circumftance  of 

impediment. 


As  to  a 

and  that  \  :n  the  moft  defperate  <. 

after  every  other  :  failed,    is — the   Lilior- 

Ss  Knift. — In  -b  out  of  ten,  that  is  perhaps 

but  the  cufc  of   a  valuable  or  favourite-  1. 
or  th.it  of  mere  curiosity,  a>  im- 

provement, p..  '  na- 

.nce  bet*  ,        1  the 

..  i  a  moft  J  cure  tor  this  dif- 

1  out  the 

pith  3ack,  with  a  long  wire  thruft  up  into 

uto  his  neck  and  back."     It  has  long 

great  an 
•  brute  p^ 
der  : 

like   meu  ia  a  venewi 

nial  alterants :  agglutinams,   gura*,  woods,  ti. 
opium,  r  .J  be 

;snoftrumoi  s,  opium 

•jrCury  ?     Ur  a  courfe  < 
nued  for  a  t.  .c  of    B<J 

of  the  gafes  (if 

led/?  of  tied  per- 

: ic  head  and  t.  i;>t> 

at  < 

..irily,  tu>- 
cun .  Awhile; 

virus  had  pervaded  the  null  of  hum 

•  >>  very  fatUfactory  inh-mcc 

I  method 

.aid  pro-.  Uft  isnoUou' 

.   in  this  author,  thcufeof  ti.  iscx- 

ii  p  ate». 

I)  \KWII   leems  to  refer  this  difeafe  entirely  to 
>gton,   » 

ttie  horfe*  which  become  x 
or  of  other  h 

.t  from  coin::, 
neglected,  and  h.ird  keeping.     In  cafe  of  the  • 

loctor  recotni.  ig,  and  a  m,ld  pur- 

i  the  appearai. 

>,>toms  of  debility,  with  cold  extremities  and  sloughs 
in  the  membrane  ;  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium 
in  a  pint  oi  ;y  six  hours.  I  >•• 

to  grafs  with  the  gleet  upon  them,  I  have  ne 
to  fucceed. 

rieral,  thofe  who  have  attempted  the  cure  of  this 
.ule  a  too  violent  ufe  of 

s  of  one  clals  have  tot.dly  neglected  thofe  of 

another,  perhaps  the  moft  material,  and  have  expected 

els  at  too  c.irly  a  period.       A»  to  the  external  appli- 

•  ••tion,   I  •  punctually  followed,    and 

the  •>  and  antimonials  given  in  moderate  dofes, 

•      the  woods,  gums,  &c.     On 

•>f  ti>c  glanderous  virus  being  fubdued,  a 

i;  which,  equal 

s  of  oak-hark,  and   the  yellow  Peruvian  b.irk, 
be  depended  on,  should  concluc-'e 
run  at  grafs  .iherwar-U, 


A  (.  Bttr,  maybe  made  as   follow^  :    S. 

lilmgs,    sixteen  ounces  ;  u  and  mace,  each  two 

ounces  ;  gentian-root  bruiled,  four  ounces,  annifeeds 
bruifcd,  tiiree  ounce*.  Ini'ulc  in  otie  gallon,  fine,  clear, 
old,  ftrong  beer  for  a  month,  flopped  clofe,  shaking 
,  then  i  train.  Give  half  a  pint  for  a  dofe,  in  a 
pint  of  cold  wate.,  once  or  u  .  y,  upon  an  empty 

.ig  the  horfe  an  hour  or  two  to  !• 
.•  taken  tlii>  from  the  i  'oer- 

•,  fuofrituting  old    beer,  whith  I    have    reafon  to 

•  e  a  good  menltruum  li>.  i,  inftead  of  Rhe- 

•  ine  ;  and  adding  one  of  the  belt  bitter*.     Should 
cinnamon  »iid  mace  be  thought  too  expensive,  Jn^ 
pepper,  or  allfpice,  would  be  a  cheap  and  proper  fub- 
ititute.     It  was  the  opinion  of  that  great  man,  thai  no 
drug,  die'.  -uen,   could  cijual  the  preparations  of 

.imal  body  by 

h  blood  is  made;  of  courfe,  it  mult  be  a  powerful 
:ic,    in  all  cafes  of  over-relaxed  ii''ids,  debilitation 
and  confumptioii.     Would   not  chalybeate    beer   be  a 
cUeap  and  efficacious  medicine  for  the  poor  ? 
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'..e    linfeeJ,    one    ounce  ;     chamomile-flowcrs,    • 

handful  \    boil  them  gently   fo/  a  few  minutes  in  a  pint 

and  half    of   <  .on   ftrain  off  the'lkjuor,  lobe 

ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a*  warm  as  can  be  ad- 

uring  by  the  heat.     If  thefe  procure 

of  the  dilcharge,  in  ten  or  tourtetn 

days,  ufc  lime-water,  or  the  following 

Rejtringertt  Injctiiani. 

Take  roach  alium,  one  ounce  :  difsolve  it  in  a  quart 
of  lime-water,  and  add  of  sharp  vinegar,  half  a  pint. 

Take  of  allum  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  four 
ounce*  ;  calcine  them  in  a  crucible,  and  when  cold, 
powder  the  calx,  and  mix  it  with  a  gallon  of  lime-water, 
and  a  quart  of  vinegar.  I-et  the  whole  ftand  till  the 
heavy  parts  are  fubsided,  and  then  decant  the  liquor  for 

1  his  injection  muft  be  thrown  up  with  a  fyringe 
thi^tirffes  a  day,  as  before  ordered,  and  the  nottril 
fumigated  with  the  powders  pf  frankincenfe,  maftic, 
amber  and  cinnabar,  burnt  on  an  iron,  heated  for  that 
•  >fe  ;  the  fmoke,  or  fume,  of  thefe  ingredients  be- 
mj;  easily  conveyed,  through  a  tube,  into  the  noftrils. 

1  his  method,  if  begun  in  time,  will  prove  fuccefsful. 
But  when  the  dileale  is  of  long  funding,  or  very  in- 
veterate, there  ii  no  other  method  of  cure,  than  by 
^nning  the  cavities  above  defcribtd  ;  tliat  is,  cutting 
out  a  piece  of  the  bone,  with  a  proper  inftrument,  and 
washing  the  parts  affected  with  proper  medicines  ;  for, 
by  this  means,  the  morbid  matter  will  be  removed,  and 
the  wound  and  perforation  will  foon  fill  up  with  good 
tlesh.  No  perfon,  .  can  perform  this  operation, 

unlefs  he  well  undcrftands  the  anatomy  of  an  horfe, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  fuch  manual  actions  i  fq 
that  it  will  be  necdlek  to  defcribe  it  here. 

But 


it  be  a  marc,  the  horfe. 
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Hut  as  internal  medicines  are  ufeful  in  the  cure  of 
moft  diforders,  fo  in  the  glanders  they  are  abfolutt-ly 
necefsary.  (Jive,  therefore,  the  creature  a  quart,  or  three 
pints,  of  a  ftrong  decoction  of  guaicum  chips,  every 
day  during  the  whole  cure;  and  purge  him  at  proper 
intervals.  A  rowel  in  his  cheft  will  alfo  be  of  great  ufe. 

For  the  cure  of  the  glanders,  MORTIMUR  gives  the 
following  receipt.  Take  a  pint  of  children's  chamber- 
lye,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint  of  white- 
wine  vinegar,  four  ounces  of  flour  of  brimstone,  half  a 
handful  of  rue  ;  boil  this  composition  till  it  comes  to 
a  pint,  and  give  it  to  the  horfe,  fafting  ;  and  let  him 
fa  ft  after  it  six  hours  from  meat,  and  twelve  from 


water. 


GLEAD.  A  fort  of  kite,  a  bird  of  prey,  which 
maybe  taken  with  lime  twigs,  in  the  following  manner: 
When  you  have  found  any  carrion  on  which  kites, 
crows,  pies,  &c.  are  preying,  let  lime  twigs  e\i_-ry 
night  about  the  carrion,  but  let  them  be  fmall,  and 
not  fet  too  thick;  if  otherwife,  they  being  fubtle  birds, 
they  will  fufpect  fome  danger,  or  mifchicf,  intended 
againft  them. 

When  you  perceive  one  to  be  faft,  do  not  advance  to 
him  prefently,  for,  moft  commonly,  when  they  are  surely 
caught,  they  are  not  fensible  thereof. 

They  may  be  taken  another  way,  and  that  is,  by 
joining  to  a  packthread  feveral  noofes  of  hair  up  and 
down  the  packthread,  and  pegging  it  down,  about  a 
yard  from  the  carrion  ;  for  many  times,  when  they  have 
gotten  a  piece  of  flesh,  they  will  be  apt  to  run  away  to 
feed  by  themselves,  and  if  your  noofes  be  thick,  it  is 
two  to  one  but  fome  of  the  noofes  catch  him  by  the 
leg. 

CLYSTERS  FOR  HORSES.  See  PURGING  CLYS- 
TERS, ^.t. 

COATS  are  a  kind  of  cattle  that  take  delight  in 
bushes,  briars,  thorns,  and  other  trees,  rather  than  in 
plain  pafture  grounds,  or  fields. 

The  buck  goat  has  under  his  jaws  two  wattles,  or 
tufts,  like  n  beard  ;  his  body  should  be  large,  his  legs 
big,  his  joints  upright,  his  neck  plain  and  short,  his  head 
fmall,  eyes  large,  and  horns  large  and  bending  ;  his 
hair  thick,  clean,  and  long,  being  in  many  places  shorn 
for  feveral  ufes. 

He  is  of  great  heat,  and  alfo  fo  vicious,  that  he  will 
not  shun  covering  his  own  dam,  though  she  be  yet 
milch  ;  through  which  heat  lie  foou  decays,  and  is 
nigh  fpent  before  he  is  six  years  old. 

The  female  goat  also  refembles  the  male,  and  is 
falued  if  she  have  large  teats,  a  gre..:  udder,  hanging 
ears,  and  no  horns,  at  leaft  fmall  o> 

There  ought  not  to  be  above  100  of  them  in  one 
herd  ;  and,  in  buying,  it  is  better  to  buy  feveral  out  of 
one  herd,  than  to  chufe  in  divers  parts  and  companies, 
that,  fo  being  led  to  their  pafture,.  they  may  not  fepa- 
rate,  and  they  will  better  agree  in  their  houfes  ;  the 
Boor  qf  which  ought  to  be  paved  with  (tone,  or  elfe, 
naturally,  to  be  of  gravel  ;  for  they  are  fo  hot,  they 
muft  have  no  litter  under  them,  but  yet  mxift  be  kept 
very  clean. 

The  chief  time  of  coupling  them,  or  covering  with 
the  buck,  is  in  autumn,  before  the  month  of  December, 


that  io  they  may  kid  and  bring  forth  their  young  the 
better,  againft  the  leaf  and  grafs  fpring  fresh  ,.nd  ten- 
der ;  at  which  time  they  will  gi\e  the  more  milk. 

They  are  very  prolific,  bringing  forth  two,  and  fomc- 
times  three,  kids  at  a  time ;  the  bucks  niuft  he  a  little 
corrected,  and  kept  low,  to  abate  the  heat  and  lafcivi- 
oufnefs  of  their  natures ;  but  young  does  should  be 
allowed  to  have  abundance  of  milk. 

Neither  should  you  give  any  kid  to  a  goat  of  a  year 
ro  i'Ui  to  nourish,  tor  such  as  they  bring  within  the 
I. .id  time  are  improper  for  it. 

You  must  not  keep  your  goats  longer  than  eight  years, 
becaule  they  being,  by  that  time,  weakened,  by  often 
bearing,  will  become  barren. 

Thefe  animals  require  fcarce  any  thing  that  is  charge- 
able to  ke'jp  them,  fur  they  hrov.-fe  and  feed  wholly 
together  as  sheep  do,  -.iiul  climb  up  mountains,  againft 
the  he;it  oi  the  inn,  with  great  force  ;  but  they  are  not 
fo  fit  to  be  about  houles,  us  sheep  :ire  ;  being,  naturally, 
more  hurllul  to  all  manner  of  herbs  and  trees. 

As  for  their  c'il tempers,  except  it  be  in  a  fe\v  parti- 
culars, they  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  sheep. 

The  chief  profit  of  them  is  their  milk,  which  is 
esteemed  the  greateft  nourisher  of  all  liquids,  (women's 
milk  only  excepted  and  the  moft  comfortable  and 
agreeable  to  the  ftcmach  ;  fo  that,  in  barren  countries, 
it  is  often  mixed  with  other  milk,  for  the  making  of 
chcefe,  where  they  have  not  a  fufficient  ftock  of  cows. 

The  young  kids  are  very  good  meat,  and  may  be  ma- 
naged in  r.ll  refpects  after  the  fame  manner  as  lambs. 

GODWITSj  as  alfo  knots,  grays,  plovers,  and  cur- 
lew, being  fowls  ef  eemed  of  all  others  the  moft  dainty, 
and  deareft,  ;:n_  ciTectually  fed  with  good  chilter  wheat 
and  water,  given  them  thrice  a  day,  viz.  morning,  noon, 
and  night  ;  but,  to  have  them  extraordinary  fine,  take 
fome  of  the  lineft  wheat-meal,  and  mingle  it  with 
milk,  and  make  it  into  a  pafte,  conftantly  fprinkling  it 
while  you  are  kneading  it,  with  grains  of  small  chil- 
ler-wheat, till -the  p.ifte  be  fully  mixt  together  there- 
with, then  make  it  up  into  little  pellets,  and  keeping 
them  in  water,  give  to  every  fowl  according  as  he 
is  in  largenefs,  till  his  gorge  be  well  filled,  and  con- 
tinuing lo  do  this  as  often  as  you  find  his  gorge  empty, 
and  in  a  fortnight's  time  they  will  be  very  fat  ;  and 
with  t'.iis  cramming  any  kind  of  fowl  whatever  may  be 
fattened. 

GOING  TO  THE  VAULT,  (with  Hunters'!  a  term  ufed 
of  a  hare,  which  lometimes,  though  but  leldom,  takes 
the  ground,  like  a  cone}-. 

GOLDFINCH.  A  feed  bird,  of  very  curious  co- 
lours ;  and,  were  they  not  fo  plentiful,  would  be  highly 
el  teemed  by  us. 

They  are  ufually  taken  about  Miebaehnas,  and  will 
loon  become  tame  ;  but  they  differ  very  much  in  their 
fong,  for  fome  of  them  sing  after  one  fashion,  and  fome 
of  them  after  another. 

They  frequently  breed  in  the  upper  part  of  plum- 
trees,  making  their  nefts  of  the  mofs  that  grows  upon 
apple-trees,  and  of  wool;  quilting  the  inside  with  all 
forts  of  hairs  they  find  upon  the  ;  unind. 

They  breed  three  times  a  year,  and  the  y  ui.g  are  to 
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be  taken,  with  tt.  ^bout   ten  days  old  ;  a^ld  to 

be  f 

••/tar,  then  sift 
tich  white  h.vad  as 
ir  ot   can.:. 
. 

be  four, 
they       .  •  one  if  t: 

<r  they  .r 
In  bill 

Such  a> 
the  feeds  of  i: 

c-d  of  pu: . 

. 
- 

•    ':mc   it   fouls  their   itomach*  aiul 
a  flux,   which   is   of  very  dai,. 

. 

too  much 
..ic  times,  .    dis- 

*  with   tl. 

wash  them  in   the  morning  with 

cold  K  them  dry  with  a  cloth.     Or,  ride 

lirft 
• 

A  Balfam  of  '  .tbanum, 

drachms,   Kile  ammo- 
with    honey    and    luji. 

powdtr,  and   pive  rning  :  afterwards 

mted.     b'hould  there  be  a  foul 
>us  difcharge,  from  chafing,  or  ulceration,  exter- 
nally or  internally,  firft  wash  well  with  foap  and  v, 
water,  which  <-•   .ilfo  uleful   to  inject,      Apply 

the  f>l!-)wing,  iiiiilc-warm,  to  any  excoriation  or 
with  a  fot'  lime-water,  one  quart  ;   fu- 

gar  of  lead  half  .-..  .   fungous 

flesh,  half  an  ounce  of  vitriol  may  be  add 
men:  of  tnrpc  !  honey  of  rofe».     For  an  injec- 

take  balfam  of  capivi,    half  ..  .  with  the 

yolk  of  an  egg,  add  lime-water,  half  a  pint ;  honey  of 
rofn,  two  ounces.     The  yard  b>  •  .  and 

foment  u  elsary,  v. 


thyme,  fouthern-wood,  and  cider-il  >wers  e...li  two 
haodfuls;  juniper  and  laurel-berries  bruised,  each  four 
ounc  '  in  eight  quart*  of  water  to  six.  Strain 

•it  with  f  turns,  as  warm  a 

nt,   mom  A   pint    of  1' 

'<cep  it  w . 

y  be  pu» 
t<rr  next  day's  occa 


A  feuiinal  gleet  in  horfes,  frcm.  ,  anil  w.int  of 

cxcrcife,  is  remedied  by  veiKfectic.n,  n.ild  purgatives, 
:\  tcr.  r.ts,  and  regular  attention  to  ckanlinefs  ;  but  par- 
ticu!  -utions,  where  the  feminal  fecre- 

tion  ious  :  this,  joinevl  to  the  other  :: 

more  liable  tc,  grc.ile  and  foulnefs 
often  mnde  me  wonder  that  fo 
uld   be  he-;  :  in  the  London  brewery 
:nore  cap.  .:bour,  at  leaft  that  geld- 

ings are  t.  .cry  purpole  required.  Ii 

i.ers  to  keep  fo  many  ill-shaped 

nc/rfes  ftoMc-il.     i'aft  wnlkers  are  now  the  great  object  of 

.:  the  beft  cattle  noticed, 

Xs- 

In  .,'  m  the  y.;rd,  from  debility,  and  relaxa- 

tion  of  the-  uiuldes,   anoint  vith   w.  pint,  and 

:ndament)or  oil  of  rofesand 

brandy  ;  i.iuch  tcntion,  fuspending  the  pe- 

nis, with   a  h>  nc>  to  p..l"s.     Inject  the 

Hiperficial 

about  the  yard  with  a  r-harp  needle,  and  then 

member  being  re- 
turned, bolficr  it  up  it  .i:id  charge  with  bole, 
whites  of  eggs,  ilour,  dragon  s  blood,  turpentine,  aiul 
diftilled  h.irge  a  j>ail  or  two  of  cold 
water,  from  the  [  \-ell,  upon  the  lu:rle'i  loins 
every  y  ;  rubbing  dry  :  Kithe  the  '. 
or  t».  ,  to  which 
of  origai  .  1th  a 

;!conry)  that  p.:rt  of  a  hawk  which 
firft  receives  the  meat,  and  is  called  the  craw,  or  crop, 
in  .nntlu: 

til'  1  welled;  paftern-joint 

legs  gorged  ;  you  muft 
walk  .  ,T  take  down  tin 

•HAWK,    I  hawk, 

ISSHAWK,    '  !e\er.d    forts, 

,ng  in  goodocfs,  i"  iiardnefs,  according  t.- 

the  diversity  of  their  choice  in  c.  •  it  which  time, 

when  hawks  begin  to  fail  to  liking,  all  birds  of  pr> 
afsemble    ;  •  -s  with  the  goshawk    and   flock   to- 

gctl. 

4TRDY  A  diftemper  in  horfes,   caufcd 

. 

to  cure  them,  is  tirft  to  shave  away  the  luir 
upon  and  about  the  fore  place,  as  clofe  as  may  be,  and 
then  to  anoir.t  it  with  linfecd  oil  and  aqua  vita:,  shaken 

.er  till  they  are  perfectly  mixt ;  and  renew  the 
mixing  of  it  as  often  as  you  have  occasion  to  use  it,  be- 
caufe  they  will  feparate  by  funding  without  being 
ihuki  fore  place  with  this  every  day  till  the 

(.RAY  1.1  NO. "I     In  angling  for  this  fish,  your  hook 
(•!'  /   muft    be   armed  upon  tin 

with  a  very  narrow  plate  of  lead,  which  shouli!  be 
dcrcft  at  the  bc;it  of  the  hook,  that  the  bait  (which  is  to 
he  a  .  the  upp  ing   of  which 

muff  be    ,  tilled     o:: 

at  the    point  let   there  be   a  cad-bait    in  continual  1110- 
• 

The 
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The  jag-tail,  which  is  a  worm  of  a  pale  flesh-colour, 
with  a  yellow  tag  on  its  tail,  is  an  excellent  bait  for  the 
grayling  in    March  and  April. 

The  haunts  of  the  grayling  are  fo  nearly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  trout,  that  in  fishing  for  either  you  may,  in 
many  rivers,  catch  both. 

They  fpawn  about  the  beginning  of  April,  when  they 
lie  moftly  in  sharp  ftreams. 

Baits  for  the  grayling  are  chiefly  the  fame  as  thofe  for 
the  trout,  except  the  minnow,  which  he  will  not  take  fo 
freely.  He  will  alfo  take  gentles  very  eagerly.  When 
you  fish  for  him  with  a  fly,  you  can  hardiy  ufe  one  two 
fmall. 

The  grayling  is  much  more  apt  to  rife  than  defccnd ; 
therefore,  when  you  angle  for  him.  alone,  and  not 
for  the  trout,  rather  ufe  a  float,  with  the  bait  from 
six  to  nine  inches  from  the  bottom,  than  the  running- 
line. 

The  grayling  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  many  rivers 
in  the  north,  particularly  the  Htiinber,  and  in  the  ffye, 
which  runs  through  Herefordshire  aud  Monmouthshire  into 
the  Severn. 

GRAPES.  A  word  fometimes  ufed  to  signify  the  ar- 
refts,  or  many  tumours  that  happen  in  a  hones  legs.  See 
ARRESTS. 

To  GRAPPLE.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  grapple,  either  in 
one  or  both  legs  ;  the  exprefsion  being  peculiar  to  the 
hinder  legs. 

He  grapples  both  legs  when  he  lifts  them  both  at  once, 
and  raifes  them  with  precipitation,  as  if  he  were  cur- 
vetting. 

He  grapples  one  leg  when  he  raifes  it  precipitately 
higher  than  the  other,  without  bending  the  ham.  Hence 
they  fay, 

Your  horfe  harps  or  grapples,  fo  that  he  muft  have  the 
ftring  halt  in  his  hough. 

GRASS.  To  put  a  horfe  to  giafs,  to  turn  him  out  to 
grafs,  to  recover  him. 

To  take  a  horfe  from  grafs  to  keep  him  at  dry  meat. 
See  DRY  and  GREEN  MEAT. 

GRAVELLING.  A  misfortune  that  happens  to  a 
Tiorfe  by  travelling,  by  little  gravel  ftones  getting  between 
the  hoof  and  the  shoe,  which  fettles  at  the  quick,  and 
there  fefters  and  frets. 

The  way  to  cure  it,  is  to  take  off  the  shoe,  and  then 
to  draw  the  place  with  a  drawing  iron  till  you  come  to 
the  quick ;  pick  out  all  the  gravel,  and  fqueeze  out  the 
matter  and  blood  found  therein,  and  afterwards  wash  it 
clean  with  copperas  water,  then  pour  upon  it  sheep's  tal- 
low and  bay  fait  melted  together,  fcaldinghot;  ftop  up 
the  hole  with  hards,  and  fet  the  shoe  on  again,  and  at  two 
or  three  times  drefsing  it  will  be  whole  ;  but  do  not  travel 
or  work  him  before  he  is  quite  well,  or  let  his  foot  come 
to  any  wet. 

GRAY  HOUND.  1    A  hunting  dog  that  deferves 

GRE-HOUND.      f  the  firft  place,,  by  reafon  of  his 

GREY-HOUND-  J    fwiftnefs,  ftrength  and  fagacity 

in  purfuing  his  game ;  for  fuch  is  the  nature  of  this  dog, 

that  he  is  ipeec'y  and  quick  of  foot  to  follow,  fierce  and 

ftrong  to  overcome,  yet  silent,  coming  u;  on  his  prey 

•unawares. 

The  beft  of  them  have  a  long  body,  ftrong  and  pretty 


large  ;  a  neat  sharp  head,  fparkling  eyes,  a  long  mouth 
and  sl*rp  teeth  ;  little  ears  with  thin  griftles,  a  ftraight 
broad  and  ftrong  breait,  his  fore  legs  ftraight  and  short, 
his  hind  legs  long  and  ftraight,  bread  shoulders,  round 
ribs,  flcsiiy  buttocks,  but  not  fat,  a  long  tail,  and 
ftrong,  and  full  of  sinews. 

Or  this  kind,  thofe  are  always  fitteft  to  be  chofen 
pmong  the  whelps  that  weigh  lighteft,  for  they  will  be 
fooner  at  the  game,  and  fo  hang  upon  it,  hindering  its 
fwifinefs,  till  the  heavier  and  ftrong  hounds  come  to 
offer  their  afsiftance  :  and  therefore,  besides  what  has 
been  already  laid, 

It  is  requisite  for  a  greyhound  to  have  large  sides, 
and  a  broad  midriff,  fo  that  he  may  take  his  breath  in 
and  out  more  easily:  his  belly  should  be  aifo  fmall, 
(which  otherwife  would  obftruct  the  fwiftnefs  of  his 
courfe)  his  legs  long,  and  his  hairs  thin  nnd  foft  :  the 
huntfman  is  to  lead  thefe  hounds  on  his  left  hand,  if 
he  be  on  foot,  and  on  the  right,  if  he  be  on  horfeback. 

The  beft  time  to  try  and  train,  them  to  their  game, 
is  at  twelve  months  old,  though  fome  begin  fooner 
with  them  ;  with  the  males  at  ten  months,  and  the 
females  at  eight  months  old,  v.-hich  la  ft  are  generally 
more  fwift  than  the  dogs ;  they  muft  be  kept  in  a 
slip  while  abroad,  till  they  can  fee  their  courfe :  nei- 
ther should  you  run  a  young  dcg  til!  the  game  has  been 
on  foot  a  considerable  time,  left  being  over  greedy  of 
the  preyj  he  ftrain  his  limbs  too  much. 

The  greyhounds  are  molt  in  requeft  with  the  Ger- 
mans, who  give  them  the  name  of  •wtndsfi],  alluding  to 
their  fwiftnefs ;  but  the  French  make  moft  account  of 
thofe  that  are  bred  in  the  mountains  of  Dalmaiia,  or 
in  any  other  mountains,  efpccially  of  Turky,  for  fuch 
have  hard  feet,  long  ears,  and  a  brisly  or  bushy  tail. 

As  to  the  breeding  of  greyhounds,  in  this  you  muft 
have  refpect  to  the  country,  which  should  be  cham- 
pagne, plain,  or  high  downs. 

The  beft  vallies  are  thofe  where  there  are  no  coverts  j 
fo  that  a  hare  may  ftand  forth,  and  endure  a  courfe  of 
two  or  three  miles. 

Take  notice  as  to  the  breeding  of  greyhounds,  that 
the  beft  dog  upon  an  indifferent  bitch,  will  not  get  fo 
good  a  whelp  as  an  indifferent  dog  upon  the  beft  bitch. 

Obferve  in  general  as  to  breeding  5  that  the  dogs  and 
bitches,  as  near  as  you  can,  be  of  an  equal  age,  not 
exceeding  four  years  old  ;  however,  to  breed  with  a 
young  d<  g  and  an  old  bitch,  may  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing excellent  whelps,  the  goodnefs  of  which  you 
may  know  by  their  shapes. 

In  the  breeding  of  greyhounds  in  the  firft  place,  the 
dieting  of  greyhounds  consifts  in  thefe  four  things, 
food,  exercife,  airing,  and  kennelling. 

The  food  of  a  greyhound  is  two-fold ;  in  general; 
the  maintaining  of  a  dog  in  good  bodily  condition ; 
and  in  particular,  when  a  dog  is  dieted  fora  wager,  Gi- 
rt may  be  for  fome  diftemper  he  is  troubled  with. 

The  general  food  of  a  greyhound  ought  to  be  chip- 
pings,  crufts  of  bread,  foft  bones  and  griftles;  the 
chippings  fcalded  in  beef,  mutton,  veal,  or  venifon 
broth :  and  when  it  is  indifferent  cool,  then  make 
your  bread  only  float  in  good  milk,  and  give  it  your 
greyhounds  morning  and  evening,  and  this  will  keep 
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them  in  a  good  ftate  of 

But    it  ,•  be  poor,    sickly,  and  weak,  .then 

take  sheeps"  heads,  wooll  and  all,  clean  washed,  and 
having  broke  them  to  pieces,  put  them  into  a  pot ; 
and  when  it  boils,  f.mn  the  pot,  and  put- a  quantity  of 
oatmeal  into  it,  anJ  fiuh  herbs  ;-  .1  ufuahy 

made  with;  boil  thcfe  till  the  IK  y  tender,  and 

feed  your  do£  with  this  morning  and  evening,  and  it 
will  recover  him. 

If    you  vour   greyhound   for  a  wager,  then 

iiim  hn  diet  bre.it!,  :  ;kc  half  a  peck  of 

good  wlieat,  and  half  a  peck  of  the  fineft,  d.-ioft  oat- 
meal, grind  them  together,  bou'.t  the  meal,  and  hav- 
ing fcattered  in  it  an  indifferent  quantity  of  liquorice 
and  annifeeds,  well  beaten  :•  uj>  with 

the  whites  of  egg  .  ';c  it  in  f 

ferent  hard,  then   foak  it  in  beef  or  other  broths; 
having  w  i  and  airetl   him    half  an  hmir  after 

fun-rife  in  t'.u  m.'.-ii'.iig,  and   half  an  hour  before  fun- 
.iim  fome  of  it  to  eat. 

I  le  ou^ht  to  he  <  rec  times  a  week,  reward- 

ing 

)t  to  give 
that  she 

may   ftan  .•  the  greyhound,    that   the. 

he  rmy  «hewr  his  u'.moft  ftrength  and  ikill  bcfor 
the  benrtit  of  his  labour. 

If  he  kill,  do  not  fuffer  him  to  break  the  hare,  but 
take  her  from  him,  and  clean  his  chap  from  the  wool 
of  the  hare;  give  him  th  .  and 

.•I  him  home,  and 

wash  I  ("it  liim 

into  the  k 

Upon  t! 

bum  and 

then  kenr, 

'The  k<.  :cr  this  manner  breeds 

intiu-.n   lufs,  ^!fo  prc 

fever 

fo  as  not  to    • 

fuffer  >   out  of  ; 

t'.ie  ho  irs   of  walking,  COUTMII;:,  or  other  ne- 

ttK  :•;]    the  br.;r   or 

hare;    but   t!  V.y  the  word  bevy 

added  '.I 

-    in   a    I. 

wher,  iclted  by  over  hard  riding  or  labour, 

ami  m.iy  be  known   by  !n  at  the   brealt, 

•nk,  which  will  be 
,  and    the 
next  morning. 

rfcs,    is   an  extravafa- 
:i    the    vekels,    and    afterwards 

through  the  <-  .or  simple  humour,    in  the 

rom  the  -r   i>f  exer.  ife,  or 

nbent    poftiirc,   to   pro  circulation  of 

the  "  .  "  as  (according  to 

whofe  >s    here    f.iiv  tioncd    by 

IV.   Djrwin)  the    column    of    blood    prefsing  on  the 

origins   of  the  veins  of  the   lower  extremities,  when 


the  body  is  erect,  oppofes  the  afcent  of  the  blood  in 
them ;  they  are  more  frequently  liable  to  become  en- 
larged, and  to  produce  varixcs,  or  vibices,  or,  laftly, 
ukers  about  the  legs,  than  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body."  That  fuch  is  the  caufe,  appears  from  the 
well  known  circumftance  of  the  horfe  being  free 
from  greafe  abroad,  where  he  conftantly  walks  about 
to  obtain  -his  food,  or  ftretches  himfelf  upon  the 
ground,  at  his  eafe.  If  the  horfe  be  full  of  flesh,  the 
cure  is  to  be  begun  by  evacuation,  fuch  as  bleeding, 
purging,  &c.  and  keeping  his  heels  as  clean  as  pofsible, 
by  washing  them  with  warm  water  and  foap;  for  no- 

:  promotes  the  greafe  more  than  negligence  and 
naftinefs.  In  general,  turning  out  in  the  day-time,  mo- 
derate exercife,  a  large  and  convenient  ftall,  with  good 

nig,  are  the  belt  remedies ;  but  if  the  gr'eafe  be 
licight,  and  there  is  a  naufeous  difchargt, 
after  cutting  off  the  hair,  and  washing  the  heels  with 
foap  and  water,  bathe  them  with  the  following  wound 
watt:  warm,  twice  or  thrice,  for  three  days. 

Take  roch  :d!um.and  white  vitriol,  of  each  two  ounces; 
powder  them  together,  nnd  burn  t!iem  in  a  clean  fire- 
shovel  till  they  become  a  white  calx  ;  then  take  pow- 
dered camphire,  one  ounce,  bole  ammoniac,  in  powder, 
two  ounr  .ter,  two  quarts.  Make  the 

water  hot,  and  ftir  the  other  things  into  it.  When 
you  ufe  it,  it  should  be  shaken  up,  anfl  a  little  of  it 
warmed  in  a  pot,  and  the  fores  washeu  with  a  piece  of 
fponge,  or  rag.  Or, 

Take  of  lime-water  a  pint,  of  rock-allum  and  white 
vitriol,  each  an  ounce. 

ue  ufe  a  laced  ftocking,  which  may  be  made  of 
ftrong  carnal"*,  that  will  not  ftretch  ;  this  ftocking  should 
be  r,  .  •  •  .  '  •  •  >n  moderately 

,  by    whuh   :  •     •    er.feebled   veficls   will  be 

•:l  tliey  recover  their  tone. 

•letimes  tin-re  will   be  cracks  in  the  skin,  about 

•.ft cms:  thefe  cracks  are  fore,  and  difchargc  a  thin 
humour,  which  lodges  fand  and  dirt  ;  and,  fometimcs, 
thcfe  cracks  form  thcmfclves   into   fcibs  ;  when  thefe 
are  obferveJ,  clip  the   hair  there  as  short  as  pol 
fprcad  a  thin   pledget  of  tow,  with  the  digeftive  oint- 
ment, p!y  it    to    these   cracks  and    fcabs ;    over 
:-oultice  of  bran,   fcalded,   and  renew 
*d»*  peo,  "rning,  and    the    poultice 
four  or  i:                 .        uinue  thefe   until  the  fwelling 
abates,     and    •  jre    dispofcd    to  heal: 

.  inftead  of  the  ointment  nnd  poultice,  wash  the 
part  e>ery  <1  .iy  with  the  above  repellent  wash,  and  keep 
on  a  tight  flocking  until  the  ftrength  of  the  part  is  con- 
firmed.  Sfr  S 

Hut  if  thcfe  should  fail,  let  the  part  be  bnthed  with 
old  verjuice  twice  a  day,  and  a  proper  bandage  applied. 
This  will  infallibly  anfwer  if  the  complaint  proceed 
from  a  relaxtion  of  the  vefsck.  If  the  horfe  be  full  of 

.  the  cure  muft  be  begun  by  bleeding,  rnwils,  and 

ted  purging;  afrer  which,  the  following  balls 
should  be  given,  to  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  a  day 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  c  •  d  up  with  honey, 

or  in  his  feeds  :  Take  of  yellow  rosin,  four  ounces,  fait 
of  tartar  and  fait  of  Brunei,  of  e.ich  two  ouncesi  of  Caf- 


tile 
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tile  foap,  half  a  pound;  ami  of  oil  of  juniper,  half  ;in 
ounce  ;  make  the  whole  into  balls  of  two  ounces  each, 
and  give  one  of  them  every  morning. 

Tliefe  balls  will  carry  oft'  the  oifending  luu  lours,  and 
free  the  blood  from  its  noxious  qualities  ;  but  at  the 
tame  time  the  creature  takes  thefe  internal  medicines, 
cxteinal  applications  muft  not  by  any  means  be  omitted, 
l  ike  legs  should  bo  bathed  and  fomented  in  order  to 
breati'.e  out  the  lugnant  juices,  or  render  them  fo  thin, 
ai.it  ilu-y  may  be  able  again  to  circulate  with  the  com- 
mon current.  The  disoutient  fomentation,  rneiitk'iud 
in  the  Articles  of  tumours,  &c.  wjil  anlv.vr  the  ii.teii- 
tion,  ifpeciahy  if  a  handful  of  wood-ashes  be  previously 
boiled  in  the  water  and  applied  twice  a-day.  After  the 
parts  have  been  well  fomented,  let  the  following  poul- 
;>e  applied;  and  this  method  purfued  till  thy  iwd- 
.  are  fubsidcd  :  Take  of  honey  one  pound,  of  tur- 
pentine six  ounces,  incorporate  thefe  well  together  with 
,i  fpoon ;  and  of  the  meal  of  fenu-greek  and  linlecd,  of 
eaca  four  ounces  i  and  boil  the  whole  in  three  quarts  of 
red  wine  lees,  to  the  consiftence  of  a  poultice.  Take 
the  vel'sel  from  the  lire,  and  add  two  ounces  of  cam- 
phire  in  powder ;  fpead  it  on  thick  cloths,  and  ap. 
ply  it  warm  to  the  leg,  fecuring  it  on  with  a  (trouij 
roller. 

When  the  fweilinn;  is  fubsidcd,  the  fores  should   be 

drelsed   with  the  following  ointment :  Take  of  honey 

four  ounces -,  ot  white  lead  powdered,  two  ounces  ;  ai.d 

in  line  powder,  one  ounce  ;  nix  the  whole 

ent. 

tint  if  t.  are  very  foul,  drels  them  with  two 

of  the  wound  ointment  and  one  of  vcgyptiacum, 
and  apply  the  following  poultice:  Take  of  black  loap 
one  pound  ;  of  honey  half  a  pound  ;  of  burnt  alum  four 
ou.ices ;  of  verdered,  powdered,  two  ounces,  and  of 
wheat-Hour  a  luiHcient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  of  a 
proper  consilience. 

Spread  th_-  above  on  a  thick  cloth,  and  faftcn  ir  on 
with  a  n 

This   ii:;order    is  always    attended  with   fever,  1> 
reitlefsnels,  ftartling,  and  trembling,   inward    sicknefs, 
"  and  shortnel  ih. 

iii  extremely  greafy,  and  he  will  often  i".!' 

into  a  dowering.;  his  blood,  when  cold,  will  be  covered 
with  a  thick  skin  of  fat,  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour, 
generally  the  latter  ;  the  congealed  part  of  the  fediment 
appears  like  a  mixture  of  size  and  greaie,  lo  extremely 
slippery  that  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  lingers,  and  the 
fmall  portion  of  ferum  slippery  and  clammy.  The 
creature  foon  lofes  his  flesh  and  fat,  the  latter  of  which 
is  probably  difsolved  into  blood  :  and  thole  that  have 
ftrength  fulKcient  to  fuftain  the  lirft  shock,  commonly 
grow  hide-bound  for  a  time,  and  their  legs  fwell  great- 
ly, in  which  Itate  they  continue  till  the  blood  and  juices 
are  rectified  ;  and  if  this  be  not  done  effectually,  the 
farcy,  or  fome  obftinate  furfeit,  is  generally  the  confe- 
quence,  and  cannot  be  removed  but  with  the  greateft 
difficulty. 

Horfes  living  upon  grains,  and  other  washy  and  un- 
fubftantial  food,  arc  very  liable  to  greafe ;  the  foolish 
cuftom  of  clipping,  or  pulling  the.  heels  entirely  naked 
to  the  skin  in  cola  wintry  we.uher,  as  we  often  fee  poor 


:hem  to  chilblains  and 

chaps,  which  fooii  become  giv;  fy.  It  may  endanger  a  re- 
lapfe,  to  fuffer  horfes  recovering  from  the  dilordcr,  to  go 
abroad  vith  the  cracks  expoll'u  to  the  air;  a  Burgundy 
pitch  plaid  _T  is  uk 

f  Cnt-f. 

'I'],,-  ,  jceeding  is  to  bleed  pretty  plentifully,  and 

repeat  the  operation  two  or  three  days  fuccefsively,  but 
ke  care  after  the  iirl't  bleeding  to  take  a  fmall 
quantity  at  a  time,  as  othcrwiie  the  creature  would  be 
.•..•red  too  weak  to  fupport  himlelf,  and  his  blood  too 
poor  to  be  easily  recruited.  As  foon  as  he  has  been  bled 
the  firft  time,  let  two  or  three  rowels  be  made,  and  the 
emollient  clyiters  prefcribed  in  the  Article  of  Fevers,  be 
daily  thrown  up  to  mitigate  the  fever,  and  cleanfe  the 
inte: tines  from  greafy  matter.  Plenty  of  water  gruel 
should  at  the  fame  time  be  given  him,  and  fometimes 
warm  water,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitre  difsolved  in 
it.  The  latter  will  be  of  great .  fervice,  as  it  will  pre- 
vent the  blood  from  running  into  grumous  concretions, 
that  prove  the  fource  of  innumerable  diforders,  if  not 
caufe  a  total  Initiation,  and  confequently  the  death  of 
rix-  ;ui;i;ial. 

In  this  manner  the  hcrfe  mint  be  treated  till  the  fever 
i.i  wholly  gor.e,  and  he  has  recovered  his  appetite,  when 
it  will  be  neceisary  to  give  him  five  or  six  nhernative 
purges  at  a  week's  durance  ii  other,  which  will 

make  him  ftale  and  pcrfpire  plentifully,  and  at  the  fame 
time  bring  down  the  fwellings  of  his  legs.  The  follow- 
ing are  well  calculated  for  this  purpofc  :  Take  of  fuc- 
cotrine  aloes,  six  drachms  ;  of  gum-guaicum,  in  pow- 
der, half  an  ounce;  and  of  diapente,  six  drachms  ) 
make  the  whole  into  a  ball  with  a  ipoonful  of  oil  of  am- 
ber, and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 
Or, 

'lake  of  hiccotnne  aloes,  an.  ounce  (or  ten  drachms) J 
•tar,  half  an  ounce  ;  trigger,  one  drachm;  trea- 
cle, iMi'ligh  to  make  a  ball;  if  it  be  r.ece'-.i.ry  to 
quicks:  this  dole,  r.dd  it  to  two' drachms  of  jalap  pow- 
uer. 

RLI  x-  -t  tb.is  purging  ball  every -eight,  oral  the  moft 
every  ten  days,  and  on  the  days  free  from  purging,  give 
•f  the  following  every  morning. 

Diuretic  Bc.lls. 

Take  of  Venice-foap,  and  yellow  rosin,  each  half  u 
pound  ;  fait  of  tartar  and  nitre,  each  two  ounces  ;  oil 
of  juniper,  half  an  ounce;  beat  them  into  a'pufte,  and 
give  two  ounces,  or  more,  every  morning,  making  it  firft 
into  a  ball. 

Inftead  of  thefe  balls,  two  ounces  of  nitre  may  be 
given  every  day,  allowing  plenty  of  water  with  it ; 
where  it  agrees  with  the  ftomach  it  anfwers  very  well, 
but  as  the  blood  in  this  diforder  is  poor  and  cold,  aud 
the  whole  habit  of  body  needs  every  aisiftance  that  can 
contribute  to  its  recovery,  the  above  balls  are  the  moft 
advifeable,  and  would  be  much  improved  as  itrcngthen- 
ers,  if  to  each  dofe  you  added  half  an  ounce  of  the 
filings  of  iron,  or  rulted  iron  in  powder. 
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If  the  legs  arc  extremely  full,  foment  them  twice 

jay-berries,  worm- 
<,unce,    or  a    little 
more  of  each  may  be  allowed   for 
to  be  boi:  er  for  a  few  roiiu>ic> ;  ami  if  the  fores 

•ul,  drefs  them  with  t:>  ointment, 

d  on  pledgets  of  fine  tow,  Jarge  enough  to  cover 
them. 

Clf anting  Ointment. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  the  digcftive  ointment,  melt  it 
gen:  as   it 


T  the  pledgets  that  cover  the  fores    apply  the 
'•ing  poultice    as  often  u  you  ufc  the 

.Id  a  futT.  y  of  bran,  with  a  proper 

.ition  juft  now  prefcribed  ;  add  to 

it   a  firull    quantity  of   LI!  u«  proent  it  from    drying 
and  :  :K>n  the  •  .ch  poul. 

ticc  of  an   ounce   of   cam- 

or  methods  arc    iifcd,  a  good 
•  diet  should  be  allowed ;  .-  ,  the 

horfe  mult  be  put  to  grafs  where  he  can  • 

:nre:    the    want  of  this  laft 

will  '.•  t  of  the  bcft  medicines,  and 

with  it  i  rarely  be  wanted.  If  he  cannot 

r  even  in  the  day-time, 
he  ii;  .  v»here  he  can  more  a 

it  length  :  it  would  be 

.:>le  to  w..  -i  he 

-vj  apt  to  by  down  often  }  a  circumftante 

.  ftant 
;ng  in  a  full  it  what  frequently  caufes,  and  by  con- 

•  :e  horfe  will  foon  be  able 
cafe  in  : 

. :  cure,  and  v,'.  it  be  otv 

•ion  purges  of  aloes;  the  tru 

icd   by  moft  fan  ,e  cure  of  the  molten 

. 

CRT.  \T-HARE  (with  Hunters)  a  hare  in  the  third 
ye 'i 

! ,  is  a  bird  of  a  \  cry  mean  fong. 

and  Dreed  the 

•  ,  commonly  nu1  nefts   by   the 

.  where  every  body  that  finds  them  deftroys 

the  hedges  are  pretty  well   covered 

ive* ;  but  they  ufually  «.it  very  early  in  the 

:£,  before  .         e  leaves  upon  them,  and 

•  grows  «t  the  bottom  of  the 

»n  the  in 
aes  fo  I'  i   ftrong  wind 


shakes  them  to  pieces,    and  drops  either  the  young  ones 
or  the  eggs. 

However,  they  hatch  three  times  a  year,  and  the 
young  are  very  hardy  to  bring  up  :  they  may  be  /ed 
with  white  bread  and  rape  feed  leaked,  and  arc  very  apt 
to  take  the  whiftle,  rather  than  any  other  bird's  fong  ; 
but  they  will  never  kill  themfelves  with  singing  and 
whiitling. 

The  green-finch  is  feldom  fuhjcct  to  any  difeafe,  but 
to  be  too  grofs,  there  bing  none  of  the  feed-birds  like 
him  for  growing  fo  excefsive  f.:t,  if  you  give  him 
:,  for  then  he  is  good  for  nothing  but 
the  fpit ;  let  him  therefore  have  none  but  rape- 
feed. 

GRF.tN-HUE  (in  the  Foreft  Law)  signifies  every 
thing  that  grows  green  within  the  foreft :  and  it  is  alfo 

set 
.  young  wild  boar. 

,  the  fmalleft  kind  of  < 

GK  ,  CHOLIC  IN   HORSFS.     This  has  been 

treated  of  under  the  Head  of  Cholic  ;  we  litre  shall  give 
Mr.    I.nwrem  iieut.       lie   fays,    the    primary 

caufe  of  a  common  fit  of  the  gripes  in  a  horfc,  i;  nine 
times  out  of  ten,    an  accumulation  of  indurated  c> 
ment  in  the  intefunes ;  for  independent  of  the  folid  ob- 

•ion   fo  occasioned,    the    ufual    proximate  c> 

would  feldom  have  <  work  thofe  fcrious  efiects 

•rfc,  the  colon  of  which  was  not 

and  plugged  u[>,  the  effect  of  a  slight 

cold  thrown  upon  the  bowels,  or  die  devouring  a  few  new 

beans,  would   probably  pafs  off  with  a  very  moderate 

nature. 

;j>toms  fcarce  need  defcription  ;  cold  dew  at 
thec.'  .1  pointing  to  the  feat 

Of  comi<l.ant,  and  the  desire  to  lie  down  and  roll  :  fud- 
den   r  !   great   jgitation;    the  greatnefs  of   the 

or   rath  no    convulsions  exift- 

U  to  form  the  diagnoftic  in  all  cholicky  corn- 
is. 

The  cure  requires  prompt  and  vigorous  meafurcs, 
and  plenty  of  af*ifrantito  conduct  them.  Loofc  ftable, 
or  out-houfe,  well  littered  down,  that  the  horfe  may 
have  room  to  roll  himl'clf,  without  injury.  Clothe  with 
warm  dry  clothes.  Man  to  attend  the  head,  that  it  be 
n£thg3fc  again  ft  the  pavcmc.it  or  wall  ;  another  or  two 
•  belly  well  at  every  quiet  interval ;  a  more 
effectual  help  than  generally  imagined,  to  difperfe  the 
wind.  Bleed,  if  pofsible  in  the  neck  veins,  not  only 
to  afcertain  the  quantity,  but  becaufe  furely  it  cannot 
bo  irrational  to  fuppofc  fuch  a  fubftancc  as  blood,  im- 
proper to  be  taken  into  the  ftomach,  under  the  cir- 
rumftances.  Whilft  medical  remedies  are  preparimg, 
walk  the  horfe  about  briskly  in  hand,  one  following 
with  a  whip .  or  keep  him  to  the  jog-trot,  but  drive 
him  not  faft,  or  harrafs  him,  on  any  pretence,  which 
has  reptured  the  belly  of  many  a  horfe,  and  which  at 
leaft  oft»n  inflames  and  cxafperates  the  fymptoms. 
Back-rake  with  a  fmall  hand  well  oiled,  and  give  the 
common  gruel  clyfter,  with  half  a  pint  of  oil,  and  a 
large  handful  of  fait  :  immediately  poured  down  by 
the  mouth,  half  a  pint  of  Hollands  geneva,  ruin  or 
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brandy,  and  a  like  quantity  of  fweet  oi!  mixed,  or  a 
'little  diluted  with  thin  gruel,  if  thought  too  ftrong  ; 
keep  the  horfe  on  his  legs,  and  excrcife  him  forthwith. 

If  to  be  obtained  foon,  and  demanded  by  the  exigence, 
add  to  the  clyfter  four  to  six  ounces  of  Glauber's  (alts. 
Or,  of  tincture  of  jalap,  or  of  fenna,  two  ounces. 
Or  beft  aloes  in  very  line  powder,  half  an  ounce.  And 
to  the  drink,  three  or  four  ounces  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 
Or,  Elixir  Proprietntis,  or  Tiiictnrn  jncru.  Caftor  oil 
may  be  ufed  inftead  of  olive.  A  notched  onion  may 
be  thruft  up  the  fundament  :  or  an  onion  and  a  piece 
of  foap  the  size  of  an  egg,  beat  up  together  into  a  (oft 
bolus,  with  a  pinch  or  two  of  pepper ;  afterwards  a 
clyfter  of  black  foap,  one  ounce  to  a  pint  of  warm 
water.  Should  fupprefsed  perfpiration  thrown  on  the 
bowels  be  among  the  caufes,  the  warm  feeds  ginger, 
caftor,  and  camphor,  should  make  part  of  both  the 
drinks,  and  clyfters.  For  a  large  cart-horfe,  w; u re- 
wind is  not  the  predominant  lymptom,  and  no  appear- 
ance  of  cold,  the  following  drink:  Gin,  brandy,  or 
rum,  and  fweet  oil,  one  pint  each,  mix  with  the  fo- 
lution  of  six  ounces  Glauber's  falts,  repeat  in  two  or 
three  hours,  warm  gruel  in  the  interim.  The  repeti- 
tion of  thefe  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  prac- 
titioner -,  but  plenty  of  warm  gruel  and  warm  water, 
should  ever,  in  thcfe  rafes,  be  at  immediate  call,  as 
fometimes  the  throwing  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  thefe 
at  both  ends,  and  at  proper  intervals,  will  do  the  need- 
ful with  little  or  no  afsiftance  from  the  apothecary. 
BRACKEN*  cautions  againft  the  common  praciii 
farriers,  who  give  large  quantities  of  Venice  treacle, 
mithridate  or  diafcordium,  both  by  way  of  drink  r.nJ. 
clyfter,  upon  loaded  inteftines  ;  thereby  locking  up  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  (till  more  fecurely  :  he  compares 
it  to  firing  a  piftoi  into  the  horfe's  fundament,  by  way 
of  clearing  all  obftructions  at  once.  Mashes.  V  w«ek 
after  the  cure,  a  gentle  purge  or  two. 

The  Flatulent,  of  Wind  Chclic,  is  known  by  gu-t 
fullnefs  and  tension  of  the  belly,  from  rarefaction  of 
the  air  contained  in  the  intefrijK  '£"<'.  or  rum- 

bling of  the  guts,  difcharges  of  wii.J,  a;id  frequently 
ftrangury,  occasioned  by  the  fullncfi  and  prefsure  of 
the  ftraight  gut  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  this  laft 
is  denoted  by  the  horfe  rolling  upo;:,  his  back,  and  by 
freqirent  ineffectual  attempts  to  ftalc.  Crib-bin TS,  frcun 
conftantly  fcuking  in  large  quantities  of  air,  are  par- 
ticularly fubject  to  windy  gripes; 

The  intention  of  cure  plainly  cnusffts  in  the  fp?edy 
exhibition  of  volatile  and  carminath  .;,  of  diuretic,  anil 
laxative  medicines,  which  ought  to  be  given  both  in  the 
form  of  a  clyfter,  and  by  the  mouth,  llall.  Strasburgh, 
or  Venice  turpentine,  juniper  berries,  and  carraway 
feeds  pounded,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  fine  aloes  well  pow- 
dered, two  drachms  ;  fal  prunel,  one  ounce  ;  chymical 
oil  of  juniper,  one  drachm  ;  fak  of  tartar,  two  drachms  : 
ball  with  honey  and  hard  foap.  Wash  down  with  a  pint 
or  two  warm  gruel.  OR.  The  following  drink,  Caf- 
tile  foap  and  nitre,  one  ounce  each ;  juniper  berries, 
and  carraway  feeds,  half  an  ounce  each ;  ginger  pow- 
dered, two  drachms  ;  Venice  turpentine,  difsolved  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  six  drachms ;  tincture  of  fenna, 


an  ounce  or  two.  Mix  with  \v;.rn:  aie  ard  treacle. 
Repeat.  Clyfter  with  the  addition  of  carminatives; 
chamomile  flowers,  two  handfuls;  anife,  coriander, 
and  fennel  feeds,  one  ounce  each  ;  long  pepper  half 
an  ounce.  The  following  herbs  are  prescribed,  but  as 
in  general  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  them, 
you  may  fubftitute  water-gruel,  which,  in  truth,  is 
always  found  an  excellent  iubftitute.  Mallows,  pelli- 
tory,  elder  flowers,  the  herb  mercury,  mullein,  b^ 
breech,  &c. 

ST.  Bi-i.  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  hitting  the  cri- 
tical :;]o:r,ciH,  proper  for  the  exhibition  of  opium  in 
long  continued  pains  ;  and  of  regulating  the  quantum  of 
the  dofe.  He  pretends,  that  should  the  opiate  be  too 
weak,  the  pain;,  will  'ra  enrrged  ;  if  too  powerful,  that 
it  will  haften  death.  BRACKEN  determines  the  proper 
time  for  the  life  of  opiates  to  be,  after  the  c.iufe  ol  the 
difeafe  shall  have  been  removed  by  lenient  purgatives 
r.nd  clyfters  ;  when  the  former  are  requisite  to  con 
the  cure,  by  appeasing  pain,  allaying  the  tumult  of  the 
bowels,  ami  obviating  fupcrpurgation  or  flux.  Proper 
forms  will  be  found  after  the  next  fpecies  of  cholic, 
since  they  maybe  necefsary  in  both. 

The  Inflammatory  or  Red  Cholic,  it,  foppofed  to  ori- 
ginate in  fome  internal  injury;  it  is  that  fpecies  with 
h  race-horfes  ;  re  fometimes  afflicted,  as  ST.  Bti. 
.;(' -erts,  from  the  immoderate  ufe  of  purgatives,  which 
act  as  cjuittics  upon  the  nervous  fibres  ot  the  itomach 
and,  inteftines,  and  even  irritate  the  extremities  of  the 
(mall  blood  vt  i.sels  to  that  degree,  as  to  caufe  them 
to  contract,  r.nd  thereby  impede  the  courfe  of  the 
blood. 

The  common  fyrnptonis,  in  this   fpecies,   arc  violent '; 

the  horfe  difcovcrs  pain  if  his  flank  or  belly  are  prefsed. 

The  coniunciive   membrane  of  the    eye  appears    much 

ir.l!an:eci,  the  anus  the  fame,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour; 

the  high  degree  of  inflammation  is  chiefly  occasioned  by 

the  acrimony  of  the  bile.     There  is   an   appearance    of 

loofenefs  in  the  be^-ni  ing,  a  little  dung  is  ejeerecl  with 

Raiding  water  ;   fometimes  a  burning  fever ;  and 

the  progrefs  of  inflammation    fo   rapid,    that  a  mortifi- 

m  in  the  .ihdomet!  uke:-  ;<!ace  in  a  few  hours. 

Bleed  as  largely  as  you  can  with  fafety.  In  the  ur- 
rhe  cafe;  and  before  medicines  can  be  ob- 
trii'ed,  rrucl  and.  f.vc-et  oil.  or  even  warm  water  and 
oil  mixeJ,  may  be  given  pt  either  end.  Cafior  oil, 
one  quarter  to  iiaif  a  pint;  nitre,  tv\c  <  unces  ;  cam- 
phor, one  drachm;  make  the-  drink  •  •  .ti,  ;;,ruel,  or  de- 
r;oction  .:  j  uge  herbs  ;:ud  honey.  Repci.t,  or 

fubftitute  within    au    hour  or  two;  Turkey  rhubarb  in 
powder,    half  an   ounce;    diapente,  one  <  |    '.It  of 

tartar,  tv.'o  drachms ;  ginger  prated,  anil  oil  of  juniper, 
one-  drachm  each  ;  b..i:  with  (-;i  of  amber.  A  clyfter  of 
the  herbs  chamomile,  mallows,  &c.  two  ounces  leni- 
ti\e-  electuuvv.  The  following  Purging  Dr..  k,  if  ne- 
•.•y;  Senna,  two  ounces;  liquorice  root,  one 
ounce  ;  fak  of  tartar,  ttyo  drachms  ;  carrawny  and 
juniper  berries  bruiled,  one  ounce  each  ;  \>')\\  in  ;\  qr.-.rt 
of  water  to  a  pint,  ftrain  aucl  add  two  ounces  lenitive 
electuary,  with  good  old  white  wine  half  a  pint.  S!  ould 
a  tendency  to  mortification  appear,  it  mull  be  rectified 

by 


wine,  both  in  dri::^   and  clylters.     The 
.•r  line  Ix-jr,  one  quart,  di: 

1    OI1C 

ounce  VL  'dd  or  omit  according  to  cii 

fiances)  one  huiv 
nim.ber  ;  • 
OH.      1  !ic  ball. 

.  rrh,    two  -i      ball     with 

!>er 

or  peculiar  meth  .:mg 

the   ! 

:lt  with  ' 

the  medicines    pi  the 

.olic    produced   by  liair-b.iils,  Ix 

i  to  be  mortal. 
r»]  a  buck  is  Uid  to  gr 
or  h  inning. 

•.ftcr   horfei,    and 

should  demiM>.  after  fo  gentle  and  kind  a  man* 

:o  engage  them  to  love  him  ;  for 
•.he  molt  Iov::>g  tr 

.c  be  dealt  wit.;  i  .:|.ilv  and  gently,  his 

iel>  will  be  ri  .  or  keeper 

be  harih  a::  '.      :i.iii-r;i,   he  will  put  t.  >ut  of  pa- 

•,    ami  make  him  become  rebellious,    and  occasion 

.UK!  ftriking. 

Therefore   the  groom  should  frequently  dally,    toy, 
and  play  with  the  horfei  under  h:  iking  to  t 

and  giving  them  good  words,    leading  them  out  into 
the  fun-shine,  and  shew  them  all  the  diversions  he 
He  muft  alfo  only  curry-comb  and  drcfshim,  wipe  away 
luft,    pick  and  tle.in  him,  feed,  pamper,  and  che- 
rish -itly  employ    himfelf    in    doing 
fom<                    it  Inn,  a»  looking  ;••  '.IN  heels,  taking  up 

.ibbing  upon  the  IV 

Nay,  he  ought    to    keep    him  lo  well  dreft,  that  he 
nay  aln. 

ife  keep  'ped,    hi*    heels    free   from 

lies  and  other  forances,  ever  having  a  watchfi: 
over   hiii  .  «oking    all    In  .     as    well 

feeding  ;is  drinking ;  that    !  ward  infirmity 

feiee    upon  him;  ay  be  able  t>>  dw 

it,    and  endeavour  to  cure.      i'he   qi.  is   uecef- 

jedienee,  fidelity,  .  &c. 

.'-•  ought  to  love  hiN  .  '-jgrt-e  to 

d  endeavour   by  fair  ulage  to  jrain  a 
I  love  from  him,  and  an  exact  obedience  j   which  if 
he  knows  !vrr  to  obey  his  matter,  he  will  the  better  be 
able  to  teaca  it  his  horfe:  and  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  to  be  obtained  by  fair  means,  rather  than  by  pafsion 
outrage.       For  thofe  who  are  fo  irrational  them- 
.,  as  not  to  be  able  to  command  their  own  pafsiom, 
are  not  fit  to  undertake  the  reclaiming  of  a  horfe,  who 
is  by  nature  an  irrational  creature. 

He  mnft  then  put  in  practice  the  patience,  which  he 

ought  at  all  times  to  be  mafter  of,  and  by  lhat,  and  f.iir 

means,  he  may  wtain  his  end  ;  for  no  creature  is  more 

iMe  than  a  nurfe,  if  be  be  ufed  with  kindnefs  to  win 


The  next  thing  requisite  to  a  groom  is  neatnefs,  as  to 


his   liable  cle.in  fwept,  anil  in    muor  ;   i.:-.: 
houf:::g-cloth»,  Itirru,1-.,   leathers,  and  girths  cle»u,  aiul 
above  all  his  horle  clean  ureiVcd  and  rubbed. 

Laftly,  diligence  is  requisit  ,ly  Jildurge  c: 

duly,ai)d  oblervinu  JLLI\  UK-  Imuliclt  oferatioii,  \vl: 
ialu.il  or  accidental,  either  in  1. is  countenance,  usi- 
tuuo  oi   MtkiKU:   ur  .:•  ,  and  gait,  as  lanieneia  , 

•\  his  appetite,  as  ibrl.:king  hib  meat ;  and  im- 
mediately upon  any  luch  -  to  fcek  out  a  re- 
medy. 

'1  iiis  is  the  lubhancc  ot  tiie  duty  of   a  groom  in  ge- 

V>  e  \»il|   lupjHjle   JLi-tbtkaifw-tu/t  to  be  no 
and  tlie  priilc  and  itreiigia  of  the  gral>  to  1).-  now  nipped 
l>)    the  1-  y  ac-. 

tumpany  ;hi>  j    that  t,.     .  iment  thereof 

turns  int.    .  the  night 

h  is   injurious  to  horlcs)  al  mch  tlesh  and 

lull  as  he  j;ettet!i   in  the  di\,   wherelore  he  ii  now  to 
be  takei.  ;iiiit  his  co.it  Iks  fmooth. 

.iiting,  &c.  being  brought 

M  groi.ui  mult  u:  htm  up  for  that  night  in  fome 

re    ana     !(.:>.:. .u>    pi.ice,     v-here    he   may 

hu    body,     and   lo     be     brought  to   warmer    keeping 

by    degrees!     and    the    next   day    Jet  him  up    in    the 

tab 

It  is  indeed  held  ;  rule  amongff  groDms,  not 

the  or  di  ,  nil  two  or  >  .  ...fter 

'.ing;   but  then?  leeim  no  other  reaiun  but  cu!- 
toin  .  i  act  ice. 

.e  alfo  give  the  hoile  wheat  Itraw  to  take  up  his 
belly  al  his  firlt  housing,  but  others  utterly  difapprovc 
ot  it. 

the  nature  of  a  horfe  being  hot  and   dry,  if  he 
feeds  on  itraw  wl.  ,   likewile,  it  would'  ftraiten 

his  guts,  andcaufe  an  inrlai  n  his  liver,  and  by 

that    u. . •.:!!•.  i! 
mjKeju-,  L)o.!y  i •>  •   .itivj,   ilut  it  I  :t'e  •  retr: 

tme,  an  .  ,  ,-irni 

uilhculr. ,  tuli  leed-.n^  woulu 

.ig  to  tlie  true  ;i.tei.ti'...  anU  inclination  of 
nature.       J.et   mu  :,  Ciu  thing,    good 

•Id  corn,  lupply  the  pbce 

hrft  biiiiiiela  ot  a  .  ...  br.ui^ht  his 

(Kffff  imo  tlie  (table,  is,  m  ; 
and  to  rub  hi*,  bcxl;-  [ha  wifp, 

and  alterwai-cis  witn  a  wool!'  i  l\is 

shea;i»  with  Ins  \.tt  hand,  from  all  t'.iedult  it  h.itii 

a  during  his  i-unning,  and  to  wash  his  yard  either 
with  white  wine  or  w.r 

He  muft  then  trim  him  after  the  manner  that  other 
horfeo  are  trimmed,  except  the  inside  of  his  ears,  which 
ought  not  to  be  meddled  with,  left  lie  catch  cold. 

In  the  next  pbce,  he  mult  tsdce  him  to  the  Farrier's, 
and  there  get  hir.i  shod  with  a  fet  of  sli.es,  anfwerable 
to  the  shape  of  hii  feet,  and  not  to  pare  his  feet  to  make 
them  fit  his  sho«s. 

Let  his  feet  be  well  opened  between  the  quarters  and 
the  frush,  to  prevent  his  being  hoof-bound,  and  let  them 
be  opened  ftraight,  not  M.I  .r,  oy  that  means, 

in  two  or  three  shoeings,  his  heels  (which  are  the  ftrengtb, 
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.of  his  feet)  will  be  cut  quite  away.  Pare  his  foot  as 
hollow  as  you  can,  and  then  the  shoe  will  not  prefs 
upon  it. 

The  shoe  ought  to  come  near  the  heel,  but  not  to  be 
fet  fo  clofe  as  to  bruife  it,  nor  yet  fa  open  as  to  catch  in 
his  shoes,  if  he  happens  to  over-reach  at  any  time,  and 
fo  hazard  the  pulling  them  off,  the  breaking  of  the  hoof, 
or  bruising  or  his  heel . 

The  webs  of  his  shoes  ought  to  be  neither  too  broad, 
nor  too  narrow,  but  of  a  middling  size,  about  the 
breadth  of  an  inch,  with  ftopped  fponges,  and  even 
with  his  foot;  for,  though  it  would  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  a  travelling  horfe's  heel,  to  have  a  shoe  fet  a 
little  wider  than  the  hoof  on  both  sides,  that  the  shoe 
may  bear  liis  weight,  and  not  his  foot  touch  the  ground, 
yet  the  hunter  being  often  forced  to  gallop  on  rotten 
fpongy  earth  ;  if  he  have  them  larger,  it  would  hazard 
his  laming,  and  pulling  off  his  shoes,  as  has  been  before 
obferved. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  before  behind,  and  bel:ml 
before ;  that  is,  in  the  fore-feet  the  v'eins  lie  behind,  and 
in  the  hinder  feet  they  lay  before  ;  therefore  the  farrier 
ought  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  prick  him,  but  leave 
a  fpace  at  the  heel  of  the  fore-feet,  and  a  fpace  between 
the  nails  at  the  toe. 

Having  got  his  shoes  fet  on  as  above  directed,  a  great 
deal  of  his  hoof  will-be  left  to  be  cut  off  at  his  toe. 

That  being  cut  off,  and  his  feet  fmoothed  with  a 
file  he  will  stand  fo  firm,  and  his  feet  will  be  fo  ftrong, 
that  he  we  will  tread  as  boldly  en  ftones  as  on  carpet 
ground.  • 

The  horfe  being  shod,  and  it  being  time  to  water  him, 
let  him  ftand  in  the  water,  which  will  (in  the  opinions  of 
fome)  clofe  up  the  holes,  which  the  driving  of  the  nails 
has  made. 

Afterwards  have  him  gently  home,  tie  him  up  to  the 
rack,  rub  him  all  over,  body  and  legs,  with  dry  ftraw, 
then  flop  up  his  feet  with  cow-dung,  give  him  a  quar- 
tern of  clean  sifted  old  oats,  and  a  quantity  of  hay,  fuf- 
ficient  to  ferve  him  all  night,  and  leave  him  till  next 
morning. 

To  GROPE  ou  TICKLE,  is  a  method  of  fishing,  by 
putting  one's  hand  into  water-holes  where  fish  lie,  and 
ridding  them  about  the  gills ;  by  which  means  they 
will  become  fo  quiet,  that  a  man  may  take  them  in  his 
hand,  and  throw  them  upon  land;  or,  if  they  are  large 
iish,  he  may  thruft  his  fingers  into  their  gills,  and  bring 
them  out 

GROUND  ANGLING,  is  a  way  of. fishing  under 
water,  without  a  float,  only  with  a  plumb  of  lead,  or  a 
bullet,  which  is  better,  becaufe  it  will  roll  on  the 
ground. 

This  method  of  fishing  is  very  expedient  in  cold  wea- 
ther, when  the  fish  fwim  very  low. 

The  bullet  is  to  he  placed  about  nine  inches  from  the 
baited  hook  :  the  top  mul't  be  very  gentle,  that  the  fish 
may  the  more  easily  run  away  with  the  bait,  and  not 
be  scared  with  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  rod  :  you  muft  not 
ftrike  as  foon  as  you  fee  the  fish  bite,  but  slack  your 
line  a  little,  that  he  may  the  better  fwallow  the  bait 
and  hook. 


As  for  the  tackle,  it  ought  to  be  fine  and  slender; 
ftrong  and  big  lines  only  lervo  to  fright  the  ii- 

The  morning  and  evening  are  the  chiefest  feufons  for 
the-  ground-line  for  trout  ;  but  it  the  day  prove  cloudy, 
or  the  water  muddy,  you  may  fish  at  ground  all  the  day 
long.  Sec  ANGLING. 

GROUND  BAIT.  Such  places  as  you  frequently 
angle  at,  you  should,  once  a  week  at  leaft,  caft  into,  all 
forts  of  corn,  boiled  fort,  grains  washed  in  blood,  and 
dried  and  ctit  to  pieces,  inails,  chopped  worms,  fowl's 
guts,  beaft's-guts,  and  livers,  by  which  carp  and  tench 
are  drawn  to  the  place ;  and,  to  keep  them  together, 
throw  half  a  handful  of  ground  malt  now  and  then  as 
you  angle.  See  BAIT. 

GROUND  PLUMBING,  is  the  finding  out  the- 
depth  of  the  water  in  fishing  ;  to  do  which  you  should 
ufe  a  musket-bullet,  with  a  hole  made  in  the  middle  of 
it,  or  any  other  fort  of  plummet,  which  n.uft  be  tied  to 
a  ftrong  twift,  and  hung  on  the  hook,  which  will  effect 
the  busincfs.  See  ANGLING. 

GROUPADE,  (in  Horfemanship)  a  lofty  kind  of 
manage,  and  higher  than  the  ordinary  curvets. 

GL.GIJS,  a  fpccies  of  game,  veil  known  among 
fportsmen  ;  of  which  birds  there  are  lovenii  feus. 

The  mode  of  shooting  arid  beating  for  this  bird  is 
exactly  the  fame  as  for  partridge  ;  only  as  the  divtrsion 
begins,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  earlier  in  the  year,  the 
f;:ortsman  mtifr  be,  alfo,  earlier  in  the  day  at  his  J.ibour, 
or  both  himfelf  and  his  dogs  will  fuiitr  by  the  heat.  It 
is  a  little  singular,  that  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  Shooting 
Dictionary,  fpeaking  of  this  bird,  should  fay,  that 
though  there  are  feveral  forts  of  it,  he  shall  only  notice 
that  which  comes  under  the  description  of  the  red 
Grous,  as  being  the  mist  comma!,  and  in  general  followed 
by  fpOrtimen  ;  when  this  fpecies  is  only  found  in  Scot- 
h-.nd,  Wales,  and  the  northern  parts  of  England,  while 
.ilack  grous,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the 
biack  cock",  is  found  within  a  littlp  more  than  sixty  miles 
of  the  metropolis,  i-iz.  on  the  commons,  between  "Win- 
chefter  and  Southampton.  And,  indeed,  Mr.  Thornton 
himfelf  fays  he  has  shot  them  in  Sornerfetshire  and 
Devonshire  ;  and  Mr.  Daniel  fpeaks  of  them  as  being 
fometimes  found  in  Sufsex,  and  even  Murrey. 

The  black  grous  are  fond  of  woody  and  mountainous 
situations,  and  perch  like  the  pheafant.  Their  food  is 
various  ;  the  bilberry,  and  in  winter,  the  tops  of  heath, 
and  in  fummer  they  fometimes  feed  on  corn.  The 
length  of  the  male  is  from  one  foot  ten  inches  to  tv,-o 
feet  nine.  It  weighs  nearly  four  pounds;  the  bill  is 
dusk  black,  the  eyes  dark-blue  :  below  each  eye  is  a 
fpot  of  a  dirty  white,  and  above,  a  larger  one;  of  a 
bright  fcarlct.  The  plumage  of  the  body  black,  globed 
over  the  neck  and  rump,  with  a  shining  blue:  the  co- 
vers of  the  wings  are  of  a  dusky  brown  ;  the  tail  con- 
sifts  of  sixteen  black  feathers,  and  is  much  forked  ;  the 
feathers  under  the  tail,  and  inner  covers  of  the  wings, 
are  of  a  pure  white.  The  female  is  only  one  foot  six 
inches  long,  breadth  two  feet  six;  the  eye  has  the  du-ky 
white  fpot  under  it  like  the  male,  the  head  and  neck 
are  marked,  alternately,  with  bars  of  dull  red  and  black; 
the  breaft  with  dusky  black  and  white ;  the  back  covers 

of 
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'       e  wings  and  till  are  similar  in  colour  to  the  neck, 
except  the  re  .  eper  ;   the  tail  is  slightly  forked, 

and  con- .'-  <   red 

and    black  ;    under    the   tail    the    feathers    are    v 
marked  with  >s  of  black  and  orange.     Thefe 

biriK  never  p.iir;  but  in   faring,  the  rruiies  afsem 
their  accuftunu-d  reforts,  wi  .;lap  their 

wings;  the  ft  in.  They 

will  ; 

lefs  of  t'  -e  been  I 

at    a   shot  ;  .<  een   knocked 

down  with  a  ftiv  k.     Ti.e  i> 
similar  to  that  of  the  bl  ?  male  w 

ounces,  and  is  in  !••  o  bill  is  I 

'lack  ft-  : 

ban  of 

is  a 

ones  ror- 

• 


• 

<:ed  red  part  over  the  i 
the  edges  <>•.   it  not  fo  deeply  fringi 

'II.  !  they  should 

be  <1. 

i  rent, 
•f  put  u:> 
to  be  e1.: 


• 

ten)  a  term 
•hers  unc  "g*? 

but  i  by  the  cock-pit  law,  neither  is 

it   allowable    to  cut  of  his    feathers    in  any   handling 

though    fnuM,     is    rf 
pleafant   a   t..  .  y    little  inferior   to    a 

'I'liey  fpawn  nr»er  feafon,  and  •' 

i  .>;  is  much  like  the  barbels,  in  iv 
vel,  >-T  of  Hies;  but   they  arc   ' 

•;i,  fishing  near  t^e  gri. 
and  beiiiL-  .iy  get  off 

>ok  when  ftruck. 

They  are  ufttally  fcattered  up  and  down  every  river 

.e  shallow*,  in  the  heat  of  fummer  ;  but  in  autumn, 

when  the  weeds  *v  >ur,  or  rot,  and  tin- 

ther  cold  [Other,  and  >  the 

deeper  p.irtsof  the  water  ;  and  are  t'i  be  lishcJ  for  there, 

.  your  hook  always  touching  the  ground,  if  you  fish 


:.im  with  a  flont,  or  with  cork;  but  many  wltl 
fish  for  the  gudgeon  by  hand,  with  a  running-line  upon 
the  ground,  without  a  cork,  as  a  trout  is  fished  for  ;  and 
it  is  an  excellent  way,  if  you  have  a  gentle  rod,  and  as 
gentle  a  hand. 

:  although  the  fmall  red  worm  before-mentioned 

is  the  bcft  bait  for  this  fish,  yet  wafps,  gentles,  and 

cadbaits,  will   do   very   well:    you   may    .-.il-i     tKh  for 

.  two  or  three  hooks  .it  once,  and  tind  very 

plea  fan  t  fport,  where  they  rife  any  tiling  large;  \vheii 

you  angle  for  them,  ftir  up  the  fund,  or  gravel,  with 

ill  make  them  gather  to  that  place, 

and  with  me  • 

excellent   food,  and  is 
>    / 


.  lvl>    /    !!••:  found  any  where  but  in  a  large 
but  that  which  is  nioft  re- 

.'.ble  is  r.  i    run--  by   Chester^ 

,  .UK!    iti 

trough  \.  •  liich    abounds 

as    rouLh    ivith    g-.mi.ids  as   the  river    l)et  dots    with 

>:>,   of  each    both    affording    great   plenty;    and 

yet   it   was   never   known   that  any  lalmon    was  ever 

caught  in  the  Mere,  or  ever  any  guniads  taken  in  the 

'.K-ft  is  fmall-grained,  hard 

rumble  betwcc  jgcr  and  thu*ib,  and  of  a 

bhn  :  eg. 

&r  GERFAL>. 
.  a  roe-buck,  fo  called  the  lirft  year. 

H'l,  in  f  peaking  of  horfes,  the  Frenfh  ufe  t  he- 
word  foil,  (  ••••>  signify  their  colour:  and 

tii.it  part  of  the  flank 
:!ie  fpur. 

Pale  hair  arc  thofc  parts  of  the  skin  that  approach 
more  to  white  than  the  .reft,  being  not  of  fo  high  a 

•  'or  planted  coat)  is  faid  of  a  horfe  whoCe 

upright  ;   which    difordcr    is 

owing  to  I  curried,    not  well  covered,    or  too 

In  order  to  mike  the  hair  of  a  horfc  fmooth,  sleek, 

and  foft,  he  muft  be  kept  warm  at  heart,  for  the  leaft 

inwwd  (bid  will  caufe  the  hair  to  ftare  ;  alfo  fweat  him 

,  for  th.r  ;iul  raife  the-  duft  and  filth 

his  cor.t    foul  ;  nnd   when   he   is   in   the 

height  of  a  n  ;>c  off  all  the  white  foam,  fweat, 

tilth,  that   is  raifed  up,   with   an   old   (word   blade, 

and  that  will  lay  his  co.it  even  and  fmooth,  and  alfo, 

when  he   is   bled,    if  you  rub   him    all  over  with  his 

Mood,  and  fo  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  curry 

drefs  him  well,  it  will  make  his  coat  shine. 

Hair  railing,  or  shedding,  from  the  mane  or  tail  of  a 

horfe,  is  caufed  either  by  fome  heat   taken,  that  has 

udered  a   dry  mange  there  ;  or  it  proceeds  from 

•  furfcit,  which  caufcs  the  evil  humours  to  resort  to 

••  parts. 

In  mre  this,  anoint  the  horfe's  mane  and  creft  with 
bUck  foap  ;  make  a  strong  lee  of  ash  ashes,  and  wash 
it  all  over  with  it. 

But  if  a  canker  should  grow  on  a  horfe's  tail,  which 

will 
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put  fomc 

oil  of  vitriol  to  it.  and  it  will  continue  it  •  and    it  yon 
liml    th;.-    vitriol    corroJ.i:,   loo    much,     yui:    hi 
to    uet    it   with    D  i,   -'id  it   will    pi;',  a    hep   M 

it. 

If  you  have  n  mind  to  take  away  hair  }'i\ini   any  part 
of  a  horfe's  body,  rub  it  with  the  gum  that  grows  on  the 
body  of  iw,  or  the  juice  of  fumitory  that  grows  ;>. 
barley,    <>r  boil  h.;!f  a  pound  of  lime  in  a  quart  or 
till   a    fourtii    part    is    confur.n-.i :     to    wh'i-1- 
of  orpiment,   and  lay  a  pl.iilter  en    any  jv 
the  i-.orle,  ana  it  \vill  do  the  bstsinofs..  ;urs 

The  hair  being  thin,  which  is  uniightlj  in  a  horle, 
take  the  ashes  of  fern  four  ounces,  the  ointment  of  m 
mallows  two  ounces,  a  drachm  of  the  oil  of  petroleum, 
and  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  hirthwert^roots  :  \ 
or  anoint  the  place  with  them,  mixed  with  a  like  quan- 
tity of  oil  and  wine,  adding  thereto  an  ounce  of  the 
honey  of  roles  :  and  continue  fo  to  do  for  :\  month  to- 
gether :  or,  for  want  of  thefe,  you  may  wash  the  horfe 
with  a  lye  made  of  the  ashes  of  peafe-ftraw,  wherein  the 
green  husks  of  walnuts  and  red  fage  have  been  con- 
cocted. 

To  take  off"  hair,  take  foot  of  wood  two  ounces,  oil 
of  tartar  two  drachms,  the  caleshe  of  egg-shells  half  an 
ounce,  with  an  ounce  of  unslaked  lime  :  make  them 
into  aplaifter  with  oil  of  fpike,  and  apply  it  to  the  place 
you  design  to  have  bare  or  thinner ;  the  hair  at  that  time 
being  clofe  clipped. 


Hoiv  to  dye  the  hair  of  a  horse. 

When  you  have  a  white  horfe,  or  a  horfe  with  white 
fpots,  and  you  are  willing  to  conceal  them  for  feme 
time,  take  a  pound  of  lime,  a  pound  of  gold  litharge,  a 
quartern  of  caftile-foap  cut  fmall  •,  put  the  whole  in  a 
large  pot,  and  pour  in  rain  water,  by  little  and  little, 
till  the  lime  heats  and  difsolves  ;  then  add  more  water, 
,md  keep  ftirring  it  witl>.  a  W'>'>  Sen  ladle  :  when  it  comes 
to  the  consiftence  of  a  clear  p.ip,  apply  it  nicejy  upon  the 
hair,  iu  the  pl.KJs  you  want  to  blacken  ;  cover  it  with, 
paper,  or  a  linen  rag,  and  leave  the  horfe  tied  tip  for 
iome  hours  till  it  becomes  dry  ;  then  wash  the  part 
with  water  and  foap,  and  the  more  you  wash  it,  the 
blacker  it  will  appear.  This  m.iy  be  clone  in  any  part 
where  the  hair  grows,  except  the  nofe,  where  the  hair  is 
very  thin.  You  muft  take  care,  however,  that  the  com- 
position does  not  com*  to  the  skin,  for  it  would  cer- 
tainly fetch  it  off. 


To  paint  the  kmr  of  the  evi-br?nvs  of  an  M 

Take  two  ounces  of  aqua-fortis,  diisolve  it  in  half  an 
ounce  of  leaf-silver,  and  add  an  ounce  of  rofe-water ; 
lay  on  this  composition  delicately  with  a  pencil  on  the 
eye-brows,  and  take  great  care  that  none  of  it  gets  into 
the  eyes.  If  they  are  not  ftained  the  fir  ft  time,  you 
muft  repeat  it  as  often  as  it  dries,  till  it  has  the  effect . 
If  the  horfe  be  bay,  you  muft  put  into  the  composition 
an  ounce  of  umber ;  if  forrel,  an  ounce  of  litharge 
of  gold. 


To   nv.;'.  11  that  is   fallen  of,   wh< 

r;gh    the  itch,  or  a   wound  in  what  part   ''-.ever  it 
be. 

Take   ointmen1:  0  1<1     am!  vir;;i;i   honey,    an 

equal  quantity  -     lh«S   well  together,  and 

rub  with   this  twice  every  day  the  places  that  are  bare  ; 
conti  .1  or  twenty  days,   in  which  time 

the  hair  will  grow- again,  as  th'-ck  and  faioodi  as  if  it  had 
•l". 


Take  the  roots  of  flat  ledge,  which  grows  upon  the 
borders  of  ftanding  waters,  and,  having  cleanfcd  them 
\vi;ll.  boil  them  in  water  to  a  pappy  consiftence,  and 
then  add  as  much  virgin-honey  as  you  can  conveniently 
;;;ix  wirh.  Put  fome  of  this  composition  fresh  every 
duv  upon  the  bald  places,  and  then  continue  to  do  thus 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  you  will  perceive  the 
hair  leturn. 

H  ALBERT,  is  a  fmall  piece  of  iron  one  inch  broad, 
and  three  or  four  inches  long,  foldered  to  the  toe  of  a 
horfe's  shoe  which  jets  out  before,  to  hinder  a  lame 
horfe  from  refting,  or  treading  upon  his  toe. 

The  halbert  shoes  do  of  necefsity  conftrain  a  lame 
horfe,  when  Ire  goes  at  a  moderate  pace,  to  tread  or 
reft  on  the  heel,  which  lengthens  and  draws  out  the 
back  sinew  that  was  before,  in  fome  meafure,  shrunk. 

HALLIER-NET,  OR  BRAMBLE-NET,  an  oblong 
net  to  take  quails,  C3V.  Bee  Plates  VII.  and  XII.  See 
BR..I\MB..F.-NF.T. 

HALTER  FOR  A  HORSE,  is  a  head-ftall  of  Hungary 
leather,  mounted  with  one,  and  fometimes  two  ftraps, 
with  a  fecond  throat-band,  if  the  horfe  is  apt  to  unhalter 
himfelf. 

HALTER  CAST,  is  an  excoriation  of  the  paftern, 
occasioned  by  the  halter  being  entangled  about  the  foot 
upon  the  horfe's  endeavouring  lo  rub  his  neck  with  his 
hinder  foot. 

Unhalter ;  a  horle  is  faicl  to  unhalter  himfelf,  that 
turns  off  the  halter. 

If  your  horfe  is  apt  to  unhalter  himfelf,  you  muft  get 
him  a  halter  with  a  throat-band. 

Strap,  or  firing  of  a  halter,  is  a  cord,  or  long  ftrap  of 
leather  made  fa  ft  to  the  head-ftall,  and  to  ihe  manger> 
to  tie  the  horfe. 

Do  not  bridle  your  horfe  till  you  fee  if  he  is  halter- 
caft.  Sfc  TRICK. 

Halter-caft  is  thus  :  when  a  horfe  endeavours  to  fcrub 
the  itching  part  of  his  body,  near  the  head  or  neck,  one 
of  his  hinder  feet  entangles  in  the  ha-lter,  when  by  the 
violent  ftruggling  of  the  horfe  to  difengage  himfelf,  he 
fometimes  receives  very  dangerous  hurts  in  the  hollow  of 
his  paftern. 

For  the  cure  of  this,  take  linfeed  oil  and  brandy,  of 
each  an  equal  quantity  ;  shake  them  together  in  a  glafs 
till  they  are  well  mixt,  and  anoint  the  forance,  morning 
and  evening,  first  having  dipt  away  the  hair ;  but  take 
care  to  keep  the  foot  very  clean. 

Another  eafy  remedy  is,  take  oil  and  wine,  of  each 
an  equal  quantity  ;  boil  them  together,  till  the  wine  is 

evaporated 
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evaporate  >;>i  y  the  rem  •.  ce  » 

i  i  kmraefitn  the  ».i  wider,    I  -g,  .,r  ».xx,  -.. 
nukes  hitn  fjarr  the  port  or  nfe  it  ti.norou*'  y      Halting 

.    .  •    '  .  •          >   .  »<•  -,    u'jil    ...,••:.>_•      •;•  •.:    .  !  .     r 

/f  nvcef»:iy  be  in  the  shoul- 

-  toward*  tlv 

then,  or  in'  the  the  vHoaMer,  and  mar  be 

known  in  :  .  .••  he  ••  draw  his  leg  after  hiir 

.'•>  nimbi  r  -her. 

•nr  o  -it  ward  than  the  oiir  - 

•:_•-.  .•',••'•   •      •  v":    '     .-      i:    '!.       '>'    :    '  " 


vour    tuux 

.1 : .  .        >  . 


short,  on 


•  ! 


i  riding  in  the    f  :  ..  >le  .  where  he 
rjot  more  than  the  other,  and  if 
B|MHI  his  back,  he  conspians  lume  inJA 
doe*,  the  grief  certainly  lay*  in  rhe  w|- 
then  ;   fo  that  griping  him  hard  700  will  perceive 
.  -n-1  perhaps  offer  to  bite. 

•-  and  thort  before,  then  the  grief  it 

•poo  tlv:  pitch  of  the  «*TLfrfj  dofe  to  the  breaft, 

-  .iifcovered  by  fetting  the   thumb,  and 

•  place,  and  throning  him 

with  «i  wookl  have  him  go  back    upon  v. 

f,  and  pot  back  hi*  leg,  foot,   and  body  : 

iy  be  known  by  p 

rhe  fere  fingers  and  thumb,  and  then  be 
will  hold  -i6\.-r  to  bite. 

Bat  if  the  grief  be  in  the  knee,  ir  may  be  discovered 
T  going  ;  for  he  will  not  bend  it  fo 
•'ie  other. 

rhe  fbnk.  or  shin-bone,  the  facie 
*>eing  a  back  finew,  fpBntr 


••'l^of  the  knee,  it  u  a  mahn- 
der,  ••  ore  red. 

Farther,    ••.•.-.;   the  paftern,  or  joint,  i*  affect  e-: 
mar  be  known  by  bw  not  ber,  »  well   a*  the 

yon  pot  your  hand  upon  the  place,  yon 


j«  be  cither  in  the  coronet 
rohabf  y  it  conies  by  fome 


the  hoof,  by  lotne  over-reach,  or  diftetnper  in 

:  the  fole,  from  fome  prick,  acocy ,  nail,  Ste. 

\   of  a  horfe,   n  the  pry  or  bending  of 

ind  legs,  and  likewife  compre- 

hends  the  point  behind,  and  opposite  to  the  ply,  called 


one  ihoald  be  large,  fuli,   and  not 
,    ai  alfo  difcharged  of   flab,    nerrows, 
-T,  other  *ifc .they  will  be  fabjea  to  many 
xn,  as  the  capelet,   curb",  jardoo,   felar 
vin,  raifse,  vefcignon,  flee. 


or    Docs,   [in    the   foreft   bw]    i* 
the  fame  as  expediting  or  lawing  } 
•rly  the  hamstringing,  or   cutting  of  dog*  in  tne 
ham. 

a  meafure  of  a  fift  clinched,   by  which 
we  compute  the  height  of  a  horfe :  the  Primck  < 
fnm  id  this  exprefston  and  meafure  firft  im- 

parted to  the 

rfe  of  war  ah  t!     n  hands  high. 

Tpear-ha;  .  tnd,  is  the  horfeman's 

Bridle  hand,    is    th«.   left-hand    <  f     the    horftmsn. 

There  are  federal  exprefsions  which  relate  to  the  bri- 

-ufe  that  gives  motion  to  the  bkt-snouth, 

and  ferve  the  horfe  much  more  than  the  other 

helps 

A  horfenun  ought  to  hold  his  bridle-hand  two  or 
three  fingers  above  the  pommel  of  the  faddie. 

This  horfeman  has  no  hand ;  that  is,  be  doe*  not 
make  ufe  of  the  bridle  bat  snieasosably,  and  does  not 
know  how  to  give  the  aids  or  beJps  of  the  hand  with  due 
nicety. 

To  keep  a  horfe  upon  the  hand,  is  to  fed  him  in  the 
Ctay  upon  the  hand,  and  to  be  prepared  to  avoid  any  fur- 
prifal  or  dif Appointment  from  the  horfe. 

A  borfe  si  said  to  be,  or  reft,  upon  tne  band, 
never  refufes,  but  always  obey*  and  an  f  wen  the  effect* 
of  rhe  band. 

To  make  a  borfe  right  upon  the  band,  and  free  in 
the  ftay,  he  might  be  taught  to  know  the  band  by  de- 
gree* and  gentle  methods-,  the  horfeman  muft 
him,  or  change  hands,  ftop  him,  and  manage  with 
dexterity  rhe  *•*/,  or  nrefrore  of  his  mouth,  fo  a*  to 
make  him  fnffer  cheerfully  and  freely  the  effect  of  the 
bttt-moutb,  without  resifttng,  or  refting  heavy  upon  the 


The  short,  or  hand-gallop,  teaches  horfes  to  be  right 
upon  the  hanil 

A  light  band.  A  good  horfeman  ought  to  have  a 
light  hand  ;  that  is,  be  tnight  only  to  feel  the  borfe  upon 
his  hand,  in  order  •  him  when  he  attempts  to 

sBp  from  it ;  he  ought,  infiead  of  cleaving  to  the  bridle, 

IfjHfff  ft  10  lOOO  2S  u£  Bstt  HB9OV  IMS  FUWtlTBCf • 
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prefses  too  much  upon  the  hand,  yon  ought 
-ck  your  hand  at  certain  times,  smA  keep  a  hard 
hand  at  other  times,  and  fo  dHappunit  the  horfe  of 
pref*ing  continually  upon  the  b 

Now  this  facility  cr  I  berry  in  the  horfeinan  of  slack- 
ing and  ftiffening  the  hand,  is  what  we  call  a  good 

.     : 

To  slack,  or  eafe  the  hand,  is  to  daclcai  the  bridle. 

To  bold  up,  or  fuftain  the  hand,  b  to  poll  the  bridle 
in. 

To  guide  a  borfe  by  the  band,  b  to  torn  or  change 
hands  upon  one  tread. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  force  the  hand  when  be  does  not 
fear  the  bridle,  but  runs  away  in  fpite  of  the  horie- 

a  boric  part  from  the  band,  or  f  offer  him 


to  slip  from  the  hand,  is  to  put  on  at  lull  f  peed. 
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To  make  a  horfe  part  right  from  the  hand,  he  should 
not  put  himfelf  upon  his  buck  or  reins,  but  bring  down 
his  hips. 

AH  hands.  A  horfe  that  turns  upon  all  hands  up- 
on a  walk,  trot,  or  gallop. 

To  work  a  horfe  upon  the  hand,  is  to  manage  him 
by  the  effect  of  the  bridle,  without  interposing  any 
other  helps,  excepting*  thofe  of  the  calves  of  the  logs, 
upon  occasion. 

Fore-hand  and  hind-hand  of  a  horfe,  is  an  expref- 
sion  diftinguishing  the  parts  of  a  horfe,  as  divided  into 
the  fore  and  hind  parts,  by  the  situation  of  a  horfeman's 
hand. 

The  parts  of  the  fore-hand,  are  the  head  and  neck, 
and  the  fore-quarters. 

Thofe  of  the  hind-hand,  include  all  the  other  parts 
of  his  body. 

HAND-HIGH,  is  a  term  ufed  in  horfemanship, 
and  peculiar  to  the  English  nation,  who  meafure  the 
height  or  tallnefs  of  a  horfe  by  hands,  beginning  with 
the  heel,  and  measuring  upwards  to  the  highest  hair 
upon  the  withers.  A  hand  is  four  inches. 

HANDLING,  [with  cock-fighters]  a  term  that 
signifies  the  ineafuring  the  girth  of  them,  which  is  done 
by  griping  one's  hand  and  fingers  about  the  cock's  body. 

HAQUENEE,  an  obfolete  French  word  for  an  am- 
ble horfe. 

To  HARBOUR  [hunting  term]  a  hart  is  faid  to 
harbour  when  he  goes  to  rest ;  and  to  unharbour  a 
deer,  is  to  dislodge  him. 

HARD  HORSE,  is  one  that  is  infensible  of  whip  or 
fpur. 

HARE,  is  a  beaft  of  venery,  or  the  foreft ;  pecu- 
liarly fo  termed  in  the  fecond  year  of  her  age  ;  in  the 
first  she  is  called  a  leveret ;  and  in  the  third  a  great  hare. 
By  old  forefters  the  hare  is  called  the  king  of  all  beafts  of 
venery. 

There  are  four  forts  of  hares ;  fome  live  in  the 
mountains,  fome  in  the  fields,  fome  in  marshes,  and 
fome  every  where,  without  any  certain  place  of  abode. 
The  mountain  hares  are  the  fwiftest  ;  the  field  hares 
are  not,  fo  nimble;  and  thofe  of  the  mashes  are  the 
slowest ;  but  the  wandering  hares  are  the  moft  danger- 
ous to  follow,  for  they  are  fo  cunning  in  the  ways  and 
mazes  of  the  fields,  running  up  the  hills  and  rocks, 
becaufe  by  cuftom  they  know  a  nearer  way  ;  with 
other  tricks,  to  the  confusion  of  the  dogs,  and  difcou- 
ragement  of  the  hunters. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  defcription  of  the 
parts  of  a  hare,  since  it  is  admirable  to  behold  how 
every  limb  and  member  of  this  beaft  is  compofed  for 
celerity. 

In  the  first  place  the  head  is  round,  nimble,  short, 
yet  of  convenient  length,  and  apt  to  turn  every  way. 

The  ears  are  long  and  lofty,  like  thofe  of  an  afs  ;  for 
nature  has  fo  provided,  tha:  every  fearful  and  unarmed' 
creature  shoull  have  long  and  large  ears,  th;it  by  hear- 
ing it  might  evade  its  enemies,  and  save  iifelf  by  flight : 
the  lips  continually  move,  while  they  arc  askep  as  well 


as  awake  ;  and  from  the  slit  they  have  in  the  middle  of 
their  nofe,  comes  the  name  of  hare-lip,  found  in  fome 
men.  • 

The  neck  of  a  hare  is  long,  fmall,  round,  fcft,  and 
flexible;  the  shoulder-bone  ftraight  and  broad,  for  her 
more  eafy  turnuig ;  her  legs  before  foft,  and  fiand 
broader  beni  ud  than  before,  and  the  hinder  legs  longer 
than  the  fore  legs  the  breaft  is  not  narrow,  but  fitted 
to  take  more  breath  than  any  other -benft  of  that  big, 
nefs  :  it  has  a  nimble  back  and  a  fleshy  belly,  tender 
loins,  hollow  sides,  fat  buttocks  filled  up,  and  ftrong 
ar.d  nervous  knees.  Their  eyes  are  brown,  and  they 
are  fubtle,  but  not  bold;  feldom  looking  forward,  be- 
caufe they  go  by  leaps :  their  eye-lids  corning  from  their 
brows,  are  too  short  to  cover  their  eyes,  fo  that  when 
they  sleep  they  remain  open. 

They  have  certain  little  bladders  in  their  belly,  filled 
with  matter,  out  of  which  both  fexes  fuck  a  certain 
humour,  and  anoint  their  bodies  all  over  with,  by 
which  they  are  defended  against  rain. 

Though  their  sight  is  dim,  yet  they  have  an  indefati- 
gable fatuity  of  feeing ;  fo  that  the  continuance  of  it, 
though  but  in  a  mean  degree,  makes  amends  for  the 
want  of  the  excellency  of  it  in  them. 

They  feed  abroad,  becaufe  they  would  conceal 
their  forms,  and  never  drink,  but  content  them- 
felves  with  dew,  which  makes  them  frequently  grow 
rotten. 

As  it  is  faid  before,  every  limb  of  a  hare  is  compofed 
for  fvviftnefs,  and  therefore  she  never  walks  or  tread;;, 
but  jumps  ;  her  ears  lead  her  the  way  in  the  chafe,  for 
with  one  of  them  she  harkeneth  to  the  cry  of  the  dogsj 
and  the  other  she  ftretches  forth  like  a  fail,  to  help  on 
her  courfe:  always  stretching  her  hinder  beyond  her  for- 
mer, and  yet  not  hindering  them  at  all ;  and  in  paths 
and  highways  she  runs  more  fpeedily; 

The  hares  of  the  mountains  often  exercife  themfelvcs 
in  the  vsllies  and  plains,  and  through  practice,  grow  ac- 
quainted with  the  neareft  way  to  their  forms,  or  con- 
hant  places  of  abode  ;  fo  that  when  at  any  time  they  are 
hunted  in  the  fields,  fuch  is  their  fubtil  dodging,  that 
they  will  dally  with  the  hunt fman  till  they  feem  to  be 
almoft  taken,  and  then  on  a  fudden  take  the  neareft  way 
to  the, mountains,  and  fo  take  fanctuary  in  the  inaccefsible 
places,  to  which  neither  dogs  nor  horfes  can  or  dart 
afcend. 

Hares  which  frequent  bushes  and  brakes  are  not  able/ 
to  endure  labour,  nor  are  very  fwift,  becaufe  of  the  pain 
in  their  feet,  growing  fat  by  means  of  idlenefs,  and  not 
using  them'elvcs  to  running. 

The  field  hare,  being  leaner  of  body,  and  oftene;> 
chafed,  is  more  difficultly  taken,  by  reafon  of  her  sin- 
gular agility;  for  when  s\\a  begins  her  courfe,  she 
bounds  up  from  the  ground  as  if  she  flew,  afterwards 
pafses  through  brambles,  over  thick  bushes  and  hedges 
with  all  expedition  ;  and  if  she  cometh  into  deep  grafs  or 
corn,  she  easily  delivers  herfelf  and  slides  through  it,  al- 
ways holding  up  one  ear,  and  bending  it  st  pleafurt?,  to 
be  the  moderator  of  the  c!v 

•  her 
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Neither  >  improvident  and  prodigal  of 

gar  i 

• 

.  her  greatest 
- 
will  • 

reft, 

way  be- 

hinJ  iK-r,  she  mak 

where  she  raifes  herfelt  I  under  K  ',erc- 

iy  obfervc  how  far  off,  or  bow  «<;3r  her 

.-  younger  hares,   hy  r  .  limb*, 

and  ther. 
the  great 

At  <  iv  ir  old  th>  .  fwifcly,  and  their  fcent  is 

e  woods  •  ;d  if 

.  red 

•  -xxfteos  in  winter  are  more  apparent  than  in 

:*  f> 

foon  Jay,  till  the  t.  .   but 

•r  footsteps  are  uncertain  at  \  I  the 

;  then  they  leap  and  play  together,  fc./ 
putt  in  the  fpring-time 

alfo,  v  Jo  engender,  they  confound  one  another's 

•     • 

nd  r.ihbets   .ire  mifchievous  to  nurferics  and 
,>eeling  off  th  :   tKe 

plan-  o  prevention  of  which,  fome  bind  ropes 

about  the  trees  to  a  fur  ,  others  daub  them 

withtir,  which  b-  ->il  to  young  plants, 

mixing  it  with  any  k. 

great  e,   and  boiling  it  over  a  fire,  fo  as  both  m 
pora-  ,  or  little  broom,  daub  over 

the  Ctcm  of  the  tree  as  high  as  a  rabbet  or  hare  can  r< 
do  this  in  Ar::-.  'nbrr,  and  it  will  fecure  the  trees  for  that 
whole  year,  it  being  the  winter-time  only  in  which  they 
the  bark. 

•me  thin  ftuff  out  of  a  houfe  of  office,  or  the 
thick  ttrnpere  1  with  wuer,  has  been  often  applied  with 
g(xx!  'he  white-wash  made  ufe  of  by  plaif- 

terer>    for  w!  DC  once  a  year  over  the 

trees  wit !»  a  t  .res,  deer, 

and 

hares  as  are  bred  in  warrens,  the  war- 
crafty  device  to  fatten  them,  which  has 
been  f o  .  occ  to  be  effectual  }  and  that  is, 

by  .  irs  to  make  them  deaf,  and 

ther'  place  where  they  arc  to  feed, 

whe-  .t'  hounds,  and  for 

want  of  hearing,  they  grow  fat  before  others  of  their 
kind. 

lf.i/'c  Hunting. 
Though  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  time  for  fox-hunters 


O  hold  ti.  1:1  in  contempt,  -a  man  who  will  ride 

up  to  a  pac*  of  good  harriers,  through  a  whole  feafon, 

.    -.niles,  th-n 

.   the   K  t"    fox    hounds  in    the 

.:t  t»e  allowed,  however, 

.\-huiiier-  •  the  animal  (viz. 

"  th  -ver  lees  it    eitlier 

t  iken,  forgets  i--. 

'•  thing  elfe  h  to."      And  it  is  to  the 

:e  fimiud  !ii. 

NVliere  are  their  forrows,  difappoimments,  wrongs, 
.•i'Vis,  Ticknefs,  cares  ?   All,  all  are  gone, 
•.•  panting  winds  l.;y  alt  behind. 

.iy  alive   to    the   noble  enthusiafm  of 
fox-i.  :!d  think,  italeed,  it  mult  be  allowed 

/  a  fox  in  ft  vie,  and  fairly,  from  the  dray 
to  the  cover,  does  pofsels  a  de^n  .1  let 

me  add  almoft  of  rapture,  worth  the  belt  hare  chafe 
that  everwas  run  ;  but  the  rapture  is  never  felt  by  the 
meridian  fox-hunters  of  the  present  time. 

h  is  generally  believed  that  a  hare  naturally  knows 
the  change  of  weather,  from  one  twenty-four  hours  to 
another. 

When  she  goes  to  her  form,  she  will  fuft'er  the  dew 
to  touch  her  as  little  as  she  can,  but  takes  the  highways 
and  beatt  -i^i'ii  when  she  riles  out  of  her 

form,  if  she  couches  her  ears  and  (tut,  and  runs  net  very 
faft  at  tirlt,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  that  she  is  oKl  and 
crafty. 

They  go   to  buck   commonly   in    January,   February^ 

and  Mar.-b,  a-.  .  -lesall  the  warm  months  :   fome- 

.  fecking  the   buck  at  feren  or  eight   miles  diftant 

the  place  they  ufually  -.it  at,   following  the  high- 

ways, &c. 

liftinguish  a  in.i'e  hare  from  the  femali.-,  you  D 
know  him  as  you  hunt  him  to  hi*  form,  by  his  belling 
tne  hard  highways  :  he  alfo  :     out    in   tin- 

plains,  and   makes    his  doublings   and   crofsings    much 
•cr    comp.ifs    than   the   female  d<>th  i 
wher  will  keep  clofc  by  fomc  covert  side, 

turning  .u  ,;  in  the  hushes  like  a  coney  ;  and  if 

she  go  to  relief  in  :  .elds,  she  fcldom  erofses  over 

dMWVrVws,  but  follows  them  along,  ftaying  upon  the 
thickest  tufts  of  corn  to  feed. 

You  may  likewife  know  a  buck  at  his  rising  out  of  his 
form,  by  his  irts,  which  are  more  upon  the 

whitish,  and  his  slioulden,  before  herifcs,  will  be  redder 
tlian  the  doe's,  having  fome  loofe  long  hairs  growing  on 
them. 

Again,  his  hend  is  shorter  and  better  trufsed,  his  hau 
about  his  lips  longer,  and  his  ears  shorter  and  nmri- 
grey;  tl.  .e  female's  chine  are  of  a  blackish 


And  besides,  when  hounds   hunt   a  female  hare, 
will  ufe  more  crofsing  and  doubling,  feldom  making  out 
endways   before    the   hounds  ;    whereas  tlie    male  acts 
contrarily,  for  having  once  made   a  turn   or  two  about 
his  form,  tlv  II  hounds,  for   he  will  frequently 

lead  them  five  or  six  miles  before  ever  he  will  turn  his 
head. 
G  g  when 
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When  you  fee  dint  your  hounds  have  found  where  n 
Jure  hath  pafsed  to  relief  upon  the  highway-side,  niul 
haih  much  doubled  and  crofsed  upon  dry  places,  and 
never  much  broken  out  nor  relieved  in  the  corn,  it  i^  a 
.ign  she  is  but  lately  came  thither;  and  then  commonly 
she  will  ftny  upon  fome  high  place  to  look  about  her, 
and  to  chufe  out  a  place  to  form  in,  which  she  will  be 
loath  to  part  with.  As  of  all  chafes  the  hare  makes  tlv 
greateft  paftime  and  pteafure,  fo  it  is  a  great  delight  and 
fatisfaction  to  fee  the  craft  of  this  final!  animal  r'^r  her 
fclf-prefervation. 

And  the  better  to  underftand  them,  consi  !i-r  '.'i,H 
weather  it  is:  if  it  be  rairr--,  th<et!  'i- 

highways  more  than  at  any  other  time.  ;n;d  if  she  come 
to  the  side  of  any  young  grove  or  fr.ring,  she  willfcarce- 
ly  enter,  but  fqnat  down  by  the  side  ot  it  til!  the  hounds 
have  over-shot  her,  and  then  she  will  return  the  very 
fame  way  she  came,  to  the  place  from  whence  she  was 
ttarted,  and  will  not  go  by  the  way  into  any  covert, 
for  fear  of  the  wet  and  dew  that  hnngs  upon  the 
boughs. 

In  this  cafe  the  hunt f man  ought  to  ftay  a  hundred 
paces  before  he  comes  to  the  wood  skle,  by  which  means 
he  will  perceive  whether  she  return  as  aforefaid  ;  which 
'if  she  do»  he  muft  halloo  in  his  hounds,  and  call  them 
back,  and  that  prefemly,  thai  the  hounds  may  not  think 
it  the  counter  she  came  firft. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obferved  is,  the  place 
where  the  hare  sits,  and  upon  wli.it  \\iud  she  makt 
form,  either  upon  the  north  or  (ou'ii  wind  ;  she  will 
not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  but  itjion  a  side,  or 
down  the  wind  ;  bnit  if  she  form  in  the  water  it  is  a  sign 
she  is  foul  and  measled.  If  you  hnut  fitch  a  one,  have' a 
fpecial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook-sides,  for  there, 
,:nd  near  plaches,  she  will  make  all  her  crofsings,  doub- 
lings, &c. 

Sortie  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  as  foon  as  they 
have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they  would  inftantly 
ft'art  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  at  the  diftance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in  fome  pool,  and 
reft  upon  fome  rush  bed  in  the  midft  of  it ;  and  would 
not  ftir  from  thence  till  they  have  heard  the  horn  again, 
and  then  have  ftarted  out  again,  fwimming  to  land,  ami 
hare  ftooel  up  before  the  hounds  four  hours  before  they 
could  kill  them,  fwimming  and  nsii.'g  all  fubtleties  and 
crofsings  in  the  water 

Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  fuhtlety  of  a  hare, 
that  fometimes,  after  she  has  bet-!)  hunted  three  hours, 
she  will  ftart  a  fresh  hare,  and  fquat  in  the  fame 
form. 

Others  having  been  hunted  a  considerable  time,  will 
creep  nnder  the  door  of  a  sheep  cot,  and  there  hide 
themfehres  among  the  sheep  ;  or  when  they  have  been 
hard  hunted,  will  run  in  among  n  flock  of  sheep,  and 
will  by  no  means  be  gotten  out  from  among  them  till 
the  hounds  are  coupled  up  »nd  the  sheep  driven  into 
their  pens. 

Some  of  them  (and  that  feems  fomewhat  ftrange)-will 
take  the  ground  !rke  a  coney,  and  that  is  called  going  to 
the  vault. 

Some  hares  will  go  up  one  skle  of  the  hedge  and  come 


down  the  other,  the  th!ck>:cTs  cf  the  hedge  ' 
(\  j-.aiicc  between  t'-.c  ctiui  i'es. 

..  ii.ux  tii.'t  has  been  .  I,  jot  upon  a 

quick-fet  hedge, and  ran  ago;),;  \vay  upon  the  u>p  there- 
01,  and  then  leaped  of -upon  :;!. 

And  they  wil'  frequently  bciuke  themfelves  to  furze- 
bushes,  and  will  leap  from  one  to  the  other,  whereby 
the  hounds  .ue  frequently  in  default. 

Some  affirm,  that  a  hnre,  after  she  has  been  hunted 
two  hours  and  more,  has  at  length,  to  fave  hcrfdf, 

::pon  ?.n  old  wall,    six   feet    high,  from  t! 
and  hid  herieli  in  a  hate  that  was  made  for  fcaffoldjn e  j 
and  vhat  i'ojne  hares  have  fv/am  over    the  rivers  7r,.v(- 
and  Srvfi  >i. 

A  hare  is  fuppofed  not  to  live  above  feven  years  at 
the  moft,  efpecially  the  bucks,  and  if  a  buck  and  doe 
shall  keep  one  quarter  together,  they  will  never  fuiiev 
any  ftrange  hare  to  sit  by  them,  and  therefore  it  is  ("aid, 
by  way  of  proverb,  the  more  you  hunt,  the  more  hares 
you  shall  have  ;  becaufe,  when  you  have  killed  one  Lai  e, 
another  will  come  and  pofsefs  his  form. 

A  hsre  hath  a  greater  fcent,  and  is  more  eager!  v  hunted 
by  the  hounds,  when  she  feeds  and  relieves  uj.cn  green 
corn,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year ;  and  yet 
there  are  fome  hares  that  naturally  give  a  greater  fcent 
taan  others,  as  the  large  wood-hares  -,  and  fuch  as  are 
foul  and  measled  keep  near  the  waters :  but  the  fmall 
red  hare,  which  is  not  much  bl<?«jcr  than  a  a.ney,  is 
:x ither  of  lo  ftrong  n  fcent,  nor  fo  eagerly  hunted. 

Thofe  hares  that  feed  upon  the  fmall  branches  of 
wild  thyme,  or  fuch  like  herbs,  are  generally  \ery  fwift, 
and  will  ftand  long  up  before  the  hounds. 

Again,  there  are  fome  hares  more  fubtle  and  cun- 
ning than  others :  young  hares  which  have  never  been 
hunted  are  foolish,  and  are  neither  of  force  nor  capa- 
city to  tife  fuch  fubtleties  and  crafts,  but  moft  commonly 
hold  on  end-ways  before  the  hounds,  and  oftentimes 
fquat  and  ftart  again,  which  greatly  encourages  the 
hounds,  and  enters  them  better  than  if  the  hare  should 
fly  end-ways,  as  fometimes  they  will  for  five  cr  six  mi'es 
an  erul. 

'i  he  females  are  more  crafty  and  politic  than  the 
males,  for  t1-  _-j  double  and  turn  shorter,  which  is  un- 
plealai-t  to  the  hounds  ;  for  it  is  troublefome  to  them  to 
turn  fo  often,  delighting  more  in  an  end-way  chace, 
running  with  all  their  force :  for  thofe  hares  which 
double  and  crofs  fo  often,  it  is  requisite  ;:t  default,  to 
caft  the  greater  compafs  about,  when  you  bcur,  to  make 
it  out,  for  fo  you  will  find  all  her  fubtleties,  and  yet 
need  not  ftick  upon  any  of  them,  but  only  where  she 
went  on  forward  ;  by  this  means  you  will  abate  her  force, 
and  compel  her  to  nfe  doublings  and  crofsings. 

To  enter  1  otmds  to  a  hare,  let  the  huntfman  be  fure 
in  the  firft  pi;;ce  to  make  them  very  well  acquainted 
with  himfelf  and  his  voice,  and  let  them  underftand  the 
horn,  which,  he  should  never  blow  but  when  there  is 
caufe  for  it. 

When  you  enter  a  young  kennel  of  hounds,  have  a 
fpecial  regard  to  the  country  where  you  make  the  firft 
quarry,  f(  .r  fo  they  are  like  to  fucceed  accordingly  , 
since  their  being  entered  firft  in  a  plain  and  champagne 
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country,  will  make  them  ever  after  delight  more  to 
hunt  therein  than  elfewhere  ;  and  it  is  the  Time  with 
thecovertv 

In  or.ler  to  have  the  beft  hounds,  ufe  them  to  ill 
kind,  of  hunting,  yet  do  not  oblige  them  to  hunt  in  tlte 
morning,  by  reafon  of  the  dew  and  moifture  of  the 
earth;  and  besides,  if  they  be  afterwards  hunted  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  will  foon  give  over  the  chace, 
neither  will  they  call  on  w;l'i.igiy  n.,r  chcart'ullj ,  but 
feek  out  the  shades  to  sleep  in. 

But  yet  many  are  of  opinion,  that  to  hunt  both  i 
and  late  in  the  morning,  by  trailing,  protit*  i.ie   hounds 
as  to  the  ufe  of  their  nol'es  ;  and  by  keep  n^-  t!, 
tunes  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  cr  till    night,  in. 
rage  in  t!. 

.fon   to   outer  young  houn  Sff- 

lemk:  •       tben    the  weather  t,   MolfM 

and  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold  ;  and  th 
t'j  ti  riares  that  have  never  been  hunted,  v 

ignorant    of  the   .  loub- 

lings    &c.   ot    their    sires,    running    comm< 
ways,    frequently    fquatting,    and     -i»    often     ftar 
by  which  encouragement  the  hounds  or*  the  better  m- 
tcred. 

hold  the  i>  ,-h  beaten  wav«  only,  where 
the  .'  in  have  no   dent;    therefore,   when    the 

huntl.n.in  rinds  his  hounds  at  .1  default  in  tlie  highway, 
let  him  hunt  on  until  he  thidi  where  the  hare  liath 
broken  from  the  highway,  or  hath  found  foinc  dale  or 
fresh  place  wbere  the  hounds  in  .  fcent,  looking 

narr'  the  ground  as  he  goes,  to  L<  to  rind   the 

t'Wt.  -lie  hare. 

ere  are  other  places  wherein  a  hound  can  rind  no 
',  in  fat    and  rotten  ground,    which 
Iticki  to  the  feet  of  the  hare  ;  and  this  is  called  carry- 
ing, and  fo  of  confeqnence  she  leaves  no   fcent  behind 
her. 

ert.iin  months  in  the   year  in  which 
a  bound  can  rind  no  fcent  :  and   th.it    is,    in  the  • 
time,  by  reafon  of  the  fragrant  fcent  of  flowc: 
like. 

But  *\r>id  hunting  in  hard  frofty  weathrr  as  much  as 
for  that  will  be  apt  to  furba'e  or  founder  your 
houi  ,ufe  them  to  loofe  their  claws ;  besi«i' 

•!ut  time  a  hare  runs  better  than  at  any  other  time,  the 
.  of  their  rivr  being  hairy. 

in  a  word,  the  brft  way  of  entering  young  hounl ., 
•li  tiie  afsifnr.ce  of  old    ftaunch  hounds,    fo  they 
will    h*  better  learned  to  caft  for  it 
defolr. 

W!k«.'  :<nt_fer  Hmrt-tunting  ;  httu  to  f.td 

btr,  ttarr  brrt  mud  thtut  btr. 

time  to  be^in  liare-hunting,  is   aboir 
middle   of    Xr/ntmtrr,    and    to  end  toward*  t 

V«i/rr,  left  TOU  dtftmy  the  early  br<.. 

And  brtidn,  vthcti  the  winter  conivs  «*s  t*Vc  m 
irf  cwai;  •  eaitli  inrr*a»fr>,  w^kt 

ry  acceptable, 


they  not  liking  extremes  either  of  hot  or  cold  wea- 
ther. 

Thofe  hounds  that  are  two  years  old  and  upwards, 
may  be  excrcifed  three  times  a  week  ;  and  the  hunting 
fo'  often  will  do  them  good,  provided  they  be  well  fed  ; 
and  they  may  be  kept  the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  both 
to  try  their  ftoutneis,  and  to  make  them  ftout. 

If  any  houud  shall  have  found  the  trail  of  a  hare, 
when  she  hath  relieved  that  night,  the  huntfman  ought 
not  to  be  too  li-jfty,  but  let  tin  hounds  make  it  of  them- 
lelves  .  uiul  wlun  lie  j  :hat  they  begin  to  draw 

in  together^and  to  call  •  •  ,  then  he  ought  to  en- 

courage them,    el)>     •  hound    which    hunieth 

bcft,  frequenr  uy  his  name. 

Here  you  may  take  notice,  that  a  hare  lc»veth  better 
fcent  when  she  poe;  to  relief,  than  when  she  goeth  to- 
ward  her  f»n:  '.on  she  relieves  in  the  ticld,  she 

coucheth  her  IxjJv  low  up<jn  the  ground,  pafsing  often 
over  one  piece  of  ground,  to  find  where  the  beft  food 
lie*,  and  tiius  leaveth  the  beft  fcent,  crofsing  alfo  fome- 
time*  :  betides,  when  she  goes  to  her  form,  she  com- 
monly takes  t:ie  highways,  doubling,  crofsing,  :md 
leaping  as  lightly  as  she  can  ;  in  which  places  the 
houn.i.  ran  S.ue  i.o  fcent  by  reafon  of  the  duft,  &c. 
and  yet  they  will  djuat  by  the  sides  of  highways,  and 
therefore  let  the  huntfm.m  beat  very  well  ihe  sid«  of 
thofe  highways. 

Now  having  found  where  a  hare  hath  relieved  in  feme 
pafture  or  lorn-tielil,  you  muft  then  consider  the  fea- 
lon  of  the  y.-ar,  and  what  weather  it  is  :  for  if  it  be 

r,  a  hare  will  not  then  sit  in 

bushes,  becaufe  they  are  frequent  y  infcfted  with  pif- 
inires,  fnakes,  and  addvn  ;  but  will  sit  in  corn  fields  and 
open  place*. 

In  the  winter  time,  they  sit  near  towns  and  villages, 
in  tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles,  efpecially  when  Un- 
wind is  northerly  or  foutherly. 

According  to  the  frafon  and  nature  of  thr  place  where 
the  hare    is    acrtM<>:ned  to   sit,    there  bi-at    with   your 
hounds,  and  ftart  1  .1  r.      But   thofe   fjxjrtfmen    who  art 
izy  to  go  out  i-arly  in  the  morning,  loofe  the  heft 
part  of  t!v  i,  which  certainly  consifts  in  trailing 

a  hare  from    i  ..-,  to    fpeak  more 

techniejHIf,  to  her  fonn.     With  what  animation  is  thi- 

•hon,  who,  though  one  of  the  v 
PS,  I  (t  foldiers,  and  the  fineft  writers 

of  antiquity,  did  not    think    the  manly  diversion  of  the 
i  his  accurate  inveftigation.     "  The  dogs 
i-  fays)  keep  running  on  with  joy  and  alacrity,  invel- 
_.'.ting  the  trail  through  every  rurn,  now  in  circles, 
:v  ftraight  forward,  mow  obliquely,    through  thick 
"  and  thin,  places  knovm  and  unknown,   pafsing  • 

.  ,  •'         •'!£  back  ; 

"  ear  .    •  larrii  \Vhen  they  com* 

••  iie-.ir'the  It  •:.  'ilcovi-r  it   u>  the-  huntfman,  by 

•Tiily  their  f:»?h,  bur  their  whole 
warlifc"  manner,  by  tf}-tti^ 
-  m  fpeetl,  by  nmn 
••  gcrher,  .  ,itid  nTv  <iifpcr  • 

•.ih  n)«*rii»ff  rni,  fiff  at  letiptH  tn«-V  f-mnc  to 
"  the  Ic.it  of  thr    hare,  and  rush   in   upon  her  ;    shr 


» 


imme- 


i.iicly  juuipsup  and  jlie.: 
'•   in  full  cry.' 

After  the'  h.:.  -~:i  fiarted,  and  is  on  i"..:i;,  then 

hop    iii    where  •    her    [>.:.-.,   Skfl  •    in   your 

II    undertaken  it|  a'-id  go  OH 

it   in    full   cry;   t'.-.cn  n:chr  -;ih    your 

horn  i  g  fair  and  lottly  at  fir  ft,  making  noi    to  ) 

much  uoife  either  with  iu>rn  or  voice;   i--*  at   the  firlt, 

ds  .lie  apt  u>  (Acrshoqt  '.gi>  too: 

heat. 

Jiut  when  they  have  ran  a  Ipace  of  an  hour,  and  you 
i.;..-  the  houn.ls  are  well  in  with  it,  ana  frick  well  u,  on 
ii,  then  you  may  conic1  in  nearer  with  t:.o  h.mnds,  in  - 
caule  by  th.it  time  their  he  a  vsill  be  cooled,  and  they 
will  hunt  more  loberly. 

I'ut,  above  .ill  thing,,  i;urk  the  iirlt  doubling,  ijrhic}' 
mult  be  your  direction  for  the  whole  day  ;  for  all  the 
ooublmg  that  she  shall  make  afterwards  will  V-  li.  ' 
former,  and  according  to  the  policies  that  you  shall  lie 
her  ule,  and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  rnuft  make 
your  compaises  great  or  little,  long  or  short,  to  help 
the  defaults,  always  feeking  the  moifteft  and  ii.oft  com- 
modious places  for  the  hounds  to  icem  in.  , 

To  conclude;  as  we  have  already  hinted,  thofe  who 
delight  in  hunting  the  hare,  muft  rile  early,  left  they  be 
deprived  of  the  Icent  of  her  footfteps,  by  which  means 
the  dogs  will  be  incapacitated  to  follow  their  game  ;  for 
the  nature  of  the  fcent  is  fuch,  that  it  will  not  remain 
long,  but  fuddenly,  in  a  manner  every  hour,  vanishes 
a  way.  An  erroneous  idea  has  been  generally  enti  r- 
tained,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  penalty  on  .shooting  a 
hare;  this  has  partly  anfen  from  the  arrangement  ol 
Dr.  Burn,  who  giv.es  the  penalties  annexed  to  each 
fpecies  of  game  feparately.  But  the  lame  act,  and  the 
and  the  fame  claufe  in  that  aft.  &c.  viz.  1  Jas.  ch.  '_;7, 
i.  2,  which  prohibits  the  shooting  at  or  killing  any  hare, 
either  with  gun  or  bow,  under  a  penalty  of  20s.  or 
three  months  imprifonment.  Prohibits  all'o,  under  the 
lame  penalty,  the  shooting  of  pheafants,  partridges,  wild 
clucks,  pigeons,  &c.  and  confequently  n.uft  be  ccnsk'k!- 
ed  as  obloiete,  though  certainly  ff.il  in  force,  '  c 
unrepealed.  The  i  quire  who  should  convict  one  of  his 
qualified  neighbours,  for  shooting  a  hare,  under  this 
nie,  would  he  furpriftd  to  rind  it  enforced  again  ft 
himielf,  the  Iirlt  time  he  went  a  partridge  shooting. 
This  law  was  made  to  prelerve  game  for  the  hawker  as 
well  as  the  hunter,  by  that  royal  fportfman,  James  I. 
— See  MUNI  INC. 

HARE  NETS  ,usn  RABBET  NUTS.  The  three 
feveral  forts  of  nets  reprefented  in  plate  VIII.  are  proper 
either  for  hares  or  rabbits. 

In  the  placing  of  thefe  obferve  the  path  or  tract  in 
any  coppice,  or  turrow,  by  which  any  hare  ufes  to  pafs  ; 
likewile  how  the  wind  is,  fo  as  to  fet  them  as  the  hare 
and  wind  may  come  together:  if  the  wind  be  side-ways 
it  will  do  well  enough,  but  never  let  it  blow  over  the 
net  into  the  hare's  face,  for  he  will  fcent  both  it  and  you 
at  a  diftance  ;  the  t\Vo  pointed  lines  A  C,  in  the  firft 
figure,  denote  the  foot  paths  whereby  the  game  ufes  to 
pafs.  Then  prepare  three  or  four  more  flakes  accord- 
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ing  to  the  '.e'.i-fli  of  the   i •.(••  ;    v.  i 

jjboi'i  fr'-t 

loiii',  i  at  the  greivei  end,  and  a  >'<cd 

1  faui'ier,  i'., '-,'!';   Rich  tb.ni  i 

!:<>  V.  il.cl  :    two 

;  the  iv.-o  sidisc.-i'  the  way  ;.r.d  ll.c  middle', 
as  thereis. occasion ;  they  muft    crly   hoUl   up  the   net 

•  j,  that  if  the 

:  ii  :  l>e  fure  to  hide  youi  felt  in  lon.e  ditch,  or  bush, 
behind  a  tree,  or  the  like  place,  behind  the  net  ;  then, 
v.  lien  yen  perceive  the  gr.rnt  to  he  pfsed. 

.-:g    your   hat   at  them,    v\hich   will   put  their, 
f;:ch  a    furjirixe  that  they  will  fpring  on,   and  mn  jult 
into  tl-.e  i^et,  f  i  n.tift  be  nimble  to  take  i; 

led  they  bre.ik  out,  and   efcape 

i  ut  cAil'ei  ve,   this  net    i.-.  not   fo  grounded  in  v  , 
,er  as  in  fair, 

The  middlemoft  flap  muft  be  fet  much  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former  ;  as  to  the  way  and  wind,  you  h-i- 
how  the  two  cords  at  each  end  of  the  net  ought  to  be 
difpofed  ;  next,  you  muft  have  two  fticks,  K,L,  M,  N, 
each  four  feet  long,  and  twice  as  thick  as  one's  thumb, 
which  yre  to  be  cut  exactly  fmooth  at  each  end,  and 
fixed  thus,  takv  the  ftick  rl,  I,  put  it  on  the  edge  of  tin- 
way  upon  the  cord  L,  which  is  on  the  bottom  of  the 
r.et,  and  the  other  cord  is  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
ftick  ;  then  go  along  behind  the  net,  hipportinp  it  wiih 
yqur  hand,  and  place  your  kvond  ftick  jult  as  you  did 
the  fir  ft  ;  but  you  should  endeavour  to  hrm  a  little  to- 
wards the  way  where  you  expect  the  game  will  come, 
for  the  beaft's  running  fiercely  -.'gainft  the  net  will 
force  the  fticks  to  give  wav,  and  fo  the  net  falls  on 
him. 

There  is  another  net  reprefented  by  the  laft  figure, 
which  is  lefs  troublefome  than  either  of  the  former, 
only  it  may  be  farther  discerned  ;  yet  it  is  good  for  rabbets 
in  inch  foot-paths,  and  only  ufed  for  them  and  hares  ; 
whereas  the  others  are  ufcful  alfo  for  the  taking  of 
wblVeJ,  foxes,  badgers,  and  pole-cats.  The  true  time 
t:<efe  nets  is  at  break  of  day,  till  half  an  hour 
before  fan-rising,  and  from  half  an  hour  before  fun-fet 
till  dark. 

ii.  C.Vl.LS;     fomeuir.es     the     breafts     of 

co.ich-horfes  are  galled  by  the  harnefs,  or  rife  in  hard 
bunches,  especially  in  rainy  weather. 

To  cure  this,  firft  shave  off"  the  hair  about  the  fore 
very  clofe,  and  rub  the  whole  breaft  with  a  lather  of 
water  and  black  foap ;  then  wash  that  part  of  the 
breaft  which  is  ufually  covered  with  the  petrel, 
with  fait  and  water,  fuffering  it  to  dry  off  it- 
felf. 

If  the  hardnefs  of  any  part  of  the  harnefs  occasions 
the  galling,  take  it  away,  or  cover  it  with  little  bol- 
fters. 

HARRIER  -,  a  hound,  which,  from  his  chasing, 
or  tracing  by  foot,  is  naturally  endued  with  an  admi- 
rable gift  6f  fmelling,  being  alfo1  bold  and  courage- 
ous in  the  purfuit  of  his  game,  of  which  there  are  feve- 
ral kinds  ;  and  all  differ  in  their  fervices  ;  fome  are 

for 


j(g,    fome 
It  requires  : 
it    p  . 

•  in  life,  .1 
may 

. 

\cel- 
leocies,  &c.       it   i-  iv*  |>ol'.i'>!.-.  with  indite,  to  com- 

if    fport'  •<(    wbw: 


1:1  •< 


I  to  be  in  with  the 

. 
• 
verv  litle.         In   an   open  c-iuiitrv.  wher. 

,   active  1 1 

anJ   (|HMi  ngue*  jjcncnmsly,  making  delightful 

,  i  .ire 

1 

foil:  .  "er,  -vhe   d  :>    in 

huntfman,  fresh  ground  on  the  •  fomc  di . 

:inued  view,  otherwife   hang  your  dogs  ;  (bai 
all  extraordinary  accidents  of  highways  and  sheep  ble- 
mish i  for  I  would  no  more  excufe  the  lots  of  a  hare  on 
1'ward,  unit-Is   the    hunfiinan's  fauit,  which   is  too 
often   th<-  would    a  kennel   of  fox-hounds 

losing  reyn.irJ  in  full  chafe;  the  realons  againft  it  in 
both  diversions  are  the  fame. 

The  slow  hounds  generally  pack  beft.  Of  the  fe- 
cond  fort,  many  not  being  of  equal  fj>eed  (for  it  is  hard 
to  procure  an  even  kennel  of  raft  hounds)  will  be  found 
to  tail,  which  is  an  inconvcniency,  for  the  hind  dogs  la- 
bour on  to  overtake  the  leading  hounds  and  leldum  or 
ever  of  the  leaft  use  but  to  enlarge  the 

cry,  run,  which  happens  at  the  top  of 

the  morn,  tor  a  quarter  of  a  mile  together,  then  the 
old  hounds,  throw  tailed,  often  come  up,  and 

hit  tlio  fault  off.  The  fouthern  dogs  are  not  fo  guilty 
of  running  a-head ;  for,  as  they  pack  well  together, 
from  their  equality  of  fpeed,  (it  being  easier  to  excel 
the  slow  than  the  faft)at  the  leaft  balk,  there  are  ten 
nofes  on  the  ground  for  one.  The  third  fpccies  of 


• 

t-rn  breed,   ar,d  in  !J   dogs. 

•  ami   niarti'.i  : 

and 


in  treble  ,   jnd 

,    l"!t    t.iil 

:v.     They  run  Ion          ••  Tore  enjoy 

1    ttic 

'.   loimtry  th- 
beft,  ;   trailing,    or 

ill,  are  pretty  hejjje-n  • 

( ):   ;'>!•  .   or  wire- ' 

. 
prefc : 

Siii  id    beagles   are   comir. 

: 

.  -  r,   or 

rn-(pit. 

v  of  them  will  eiuluiv  « 

After  t 

.   • 

hhn.i    .mil  it    r  • 

• 

. 

i.r  to 
few 

tioever  1 . 
with   the  : 

••v'ictlier  •>  -'';;.  ,    • 

can  both  an  in  in  the  .: 

which  few  gL'ntlcim-n,    let   them   breed    ivcr  fo  true, 
.ttain  to 

proi>frties  to  IK-  considered  in  the  choice  of  a 
hotrid,  arc,  tu  prefer  the  dog  of  a  mid.tling  sue,  with 
his  back  longer  than  round,  nofe  1  irgc,  with  itoftriih 
hold  and  wide,  clieft  deep  and  capacious,  fillets  great 
.mil  h'^lOuunches  l.ir^e,  h..ins  ftr:iiglit,  the  fole  h.ird 
and  dry,  lUvv-,  lar,  iile,  tliin,  aa.l  di-i. 

!  than  sh.i:  i  irge  and  prr>tuber.uit,    Ion-head 

prominent,  and   i.;'p  r   li|>s  thick,  and  deeper  than   the 
lower  jaw. 

MAR  I,  is  the  moft  noble  and  ftxtcly  bvaft,  and, 
in  the  Hrft  year,  is  called  a  hind-calf,  in  the  fccond  a 
knobber,  in  the  thinl  a  brock,  in  the  fourth  n  I 
rard,  in  the  fifth  a  ftag,  und  in  the  sixth  a  hart  ;  though 
it  is  now  entirely  laid  aside,  except  by  poets  and  sign- 
painters,  and  ftag  is  in  general  ufe  for  the  animal ;  there- 
fore, for  a  further  account  of  the  mode  of  hunting  it,  the 
••r  is  referred  to  the  article  ftag,  in  this  Dic- 
tionary. 

Harts  are  bred  in  moft  countries,  but  the  ancients 
preferred  thofe  of  Britain  before  all  others,  where  they 
are  of  divers  colours. 

Thefc 
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Thefe  excel  all  others  in  the  beauty  of  their  horns, 
\rhich  are  very  high,  yet  do  not  grow  to  their  bones  or 
fcalps,  but  to  their  skin,  branching  forth  into  many 
fpe.irs,  being  folid  throughout,  and  as  hard  as  ftones, 
and  fall  oft"  once  a  year. 

But  if  they  remain  abroad  in  the  air,  and  are  fome- 
times  wet,  and  fometimes  dry,  they  grow  light ;  by 
which  it  would  feem  they  are  of  an  earthy  fubftance, 
concrete,  and  hardened  with  a  ftrong  heat,  made  like 
xmto  bones. 

They  lofe  their  horns  every  year  in  the  fpring. 

At  one  year  old  they  have  nothing  but  bunches,  that 
are  fmall  significators  of  horns  to  come  :  at  two  years 
they  appear  more  perfectly,  but  ftraight  and  single  ;  ,u 
three  they  grow  into  two  fpars  ;  at  four  into  three,  and 
fo  increafe  every  year  in  their  branches  till  they  are  six; 
and  above  that  time  their  age  is  not  certainly  known 
by  the  head. 

Having  loft  their  horns,  in  the  day-time  they  hide 
themfelves,  inhabiting  the  shades  to  avoid  the  annoy- 
ance of  flies,  and  feed,  during  that  time,  only  in  the 
night. 

Their  new  horns  come  out  at  firft  like  bunches,  and 
afterwards  (as  has  been  faid  before)  by  the  increafe  of  the 
fun's  heat  they  grow  more  hard,  covered  with  a  rough 
skin,  which  is  called  a  velvet  head :  and  as  that  skin 
drieth,  they  daily  try  the  ftrength  of  their  new  heads 
upon  trees,  which  not  only  fcrapeth  oft"  the  roughnefs, 
but,  by  the  pain  they  feel  thus  rubbing,  they  are  taught 
how  long  to  forbear  the  company  of  their  fellows  ;  for 
at  laft,  when,  in  their  chafing  ana  fretting  of  their  new 
horns  againft  the  trees,  they  can  feel  no  longer  pain  and 
fmart  in  them,  they  feem  as  if  they  thought  it  were  high 
time  to  forfake  their  folitary  dwellings,  and  return  again 
to  their  former  condition. 

The  reafon  why  harts  and  deers  shed  their  horns  an- 
nually are  thefe  : 

Firft,  becaufe  of  the  matter  of  which  they  consift ;  for 
it  is  dry  and  earthy  like  the  fubftance  of  green  leaves, 
which  alfo  fall  annually;  likewife  wanting  glewy  or 
holding  moifture,  for  which  re.ifon  the  horn  of  .1  hart 
cannot  be  bent. 

Secondly,  from  the  place  the\  grow  upon,  fir  they 
are  not  rooted  upon  the  skull,  but  only  within  the 
skin. 

Thirdly,  from  the  efficient  caufe  ;  <\<c  they  arc  hard- 
ened both  with  the  heat  of  fummer  ai'i!  cold  of  winter; 
by  means  of  which  the  pores  which  s!,-  uUI  receive  the 
nourishing  liquor  are  shut  up  and  ftop  i  !'<>  that  their 
native  heat  necefsarily  drieth  •  winch  o-..-t--  not  I'D  happen 
in  other  beafts,  whofe  horns  arc  for  the  mo:'  part  hollow 
and  fitted  tor  long  continuance;  but  the  n.w  bundles 
fwelling  up,  towards  the  fpnug,  thruft  :>!T  the  old  horn* 
having  the  afsiftance  of  boughs  of  ti-  lit  of  the 

horns,  or  by  the  willing  excursion  of  ti;e  l>u»li  that  ; 
eth  them. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when  a  hart  prieketh  up  his 
ears,  he  windeth  sharp,  very  far  and  fure,  and  .i.ido- 
vereth  all  treachery  againft  him  ;  but  if  tbey  baiig  t.own 
•mil  wag>  ho  perceives  no  danger. 

Their  age  is  difcerned  by  their  teeth ;     th«y 


four  on  both  sides,  with  which  they  grind  their  meat? 
besides  two  others,  which  are  much  larger  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female. 

All  thefe  beafts  have  worms  in  their  heads  under- 
neath their  tongues,  in  a  hollow  place  where  the  neck- 
bone  is  joined  to  the  heaJ,  which  are  no  bigger  than  fly- 
blows . 

The  blood  of  the  hart  is  not  like  that  of  other  beafts, 
for  it  hath  no  fibres  in  it,  and  therefore  it  does  not  con- 
geal. 

His  heart  is  very  great,  and  fo  are  all  thofe  of  fearful 
beafts,  having  in  it  a  bone  like  a  crofs. 

He  hath  no  gall,  and  that  is  one  of  the  caufes  of  his 
long  life,  and  therefore  are  his  bowels  fo  bitter,  that  the 
dogs  will  not  touch  them  unlefs  they  be  very  fat. 

The  genital  part  of  a  hart  is  all  nervous;  the  tail 
fmall  :  and  a  hind  hath  udders  between  her  thighs,  with 
four  fpeans  like  a  cow. 

Thefe  are,  above  all  other  beafts,  both  ingenious  and 
fearful,  .  who,  although  they  have  large  horns,  yet 
their  defence  ag;.inft  other  four-footed  beafts  is  to  run 
away. 

The  hart  is  ftrangely  amazed,  when  he  hears  any  one 
call  or  whiftle  in  his  filt  :  for  trial  of  which,  fome  fct/ing 
a  hart  in  ihe  plain  in  motion,  having  called  him.  crying 
ware,  ware,  take  heed  ;  and  thereupon  having  feen  him 
inftantly  turnback,  making  fome  little  ftard. 

He  hears  very  perfectly  when  his  head  and  ears 
are  erected  ;  but  imperfectly  when  he  lets  them  down. 

When  lie  is  OTifoot,  and  not  afraid,  he  admires  every 
tiling  he  fees,  and  takes  a  pleafure  to  gaze  at  them 

A  hart  can  naturally  fwim  a  great  way,  fo  that  fome 
which  have  been  hunted  in  forefts  near  the  fea,  have 
plunged  into  it,  and  have  been  killed  by  fishermen  twelve 
miles  from  land. 

It  is  reported  of  them,  that  when  they  go  to  rut, 
ami  .\)r  that  purpoie  are  obliged  to  crofs  fome  great  ri- 
ver or  arm  of  the  fea,  they  afsemble  in  great  herds,  :ae 
ftrongelt  going  in  firft,  rind  the  next  in  ftrength  fol- 
lowing him,  and  fo  one  "her  the  other,  relieving  them- 
felves by  reftiiig  their  heads  on  the  buttocks  of  e  ,<;h 
other. 

The  hin.1  ( •ormnoiilv  carries  her  calf  eight  or  r.ine 
months,  which  ulually  falls  in  j'iJn\;  although  iome  ...ker- 
fome  of  them  have  two  at  once,  and  eat  up  the  skin 
wherein  the  calf  did  lie. 

As  the  calf  grows  up,  she  teaches  it  to  run,  leap, 
w,l  the  w?y  it  niuft  take  to  defend  itfelf  from  the 
hounds. 

its  ;«::d  1'i  i'ry  long  lived,  Jiving  commonly 

a  hundred  yea:     atld  !',>•',  .. 


(•[.SM.K,      fj.'  '  .,  illg   l>f      f  I  •  •;, 

'  This    wild,  i!<.ve;iini(   and    hibtle    bf.-.it,    by   wilu 
and   turnings  often   deceives    iis  hunter,  :i»  tb- 
Alnwtij-iij    flying     from    the    ;crribie     cry    of 
hounds:     wherefore    the    pruuent    hunter    m\i(t    inun* 
his  dogs»  n*  Byifogxtftl  did  l:i.  : 
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the   bejft 
LC    in  th 
.:ey   may  fe   her  t' 


jn   her  cw 
of  t 

•r  of  the 
• 

but   partly  by  sic  and 

tumet,  make  a  judgn  I  ••    ob- 

ferve  the  of  hii  b 

The  humfm^n  !  i  or- 

der to  the  eSafe, 

fomc    o.i    ho  •    on    foot,    f 

with  the  greateft  art,  <x  ;,  and  fpc-     .  :ibcr- 

in    his  fubtlc   turning  < 
;  with  all   agility  leaping  he.l^es,  gates,  , 
neither  fearing  thorns,  down-hills,  nor  woods, 
but  mounting  a  fresh  horfe,  if  the  firft  tire  ;  f 
laryeft  head  of  the  wli 

•cei\  ing, 

•n. 

;e  crafty  beaft  feruN  t.;rth  his 
fqui:      •  ',ced  to  th' 

of  himfti:  '  lofe  the  mean  time.     In   thi.  cafe, 

the  huntfman  muft  found  a  retreat,  break  o.T  the  dogs, 
anil    take   in,    that     is,  learn    them  :itil    they 

be  brought  to  the  fairer  game  ;  which  rifeth  with 
yet  ftill  ftriveth  by  flight,  until  he  be  wcariei! 
breathlefs. 

The  Nobles  call  the  beaft  a  wife  hart  ;  who,  • 
all  his  enemies,  runneth  into  the  greateft  herds,  a: 
cloud  of    error  on    the    dogs,    to    obf- 
their  farther   ptirfuit ;  fometime*  alfo  beating  fonie  of 
the  herd  unto  his  footings,  that  fo  he   in  iv  the  more 
easily  efcapc,  by  amusing  the  dogs. 

Afterwards  he  betakes  himfelf  to  his  heels  again,  ftill 

running  with  the  wind,  not  •  -'ie  fake  of  refresh- 

,  but  alfo  becaufc  by  that  means  he  can  the  more 

easily  hear  the  voice  of  his  purfuers,  whether  they  be 

far  from  him,  or  near  to  him. 

But  at  laft,  being  again  difcovered  by  the  hunters,  and 
fagacious  fcenc  of  the  dogs,  he  flics  into  the  herds  of 
cattle,  as  cows,  sheep,  &c.  leaping  on  a  cow,  or  ox,  lay- 
ing the  fore-parts  of  his  body  thereon,  that  fo  touching 
tke  earth  only  with  his  hinder  feet,  he  may  leave  a  very 
fmall  or  no  fccnt  at  all  behind  for  the  hounds  to  diU 
cern. 

hief  huntfman  to  LEWIS  XII.  of  France,  affirms, 
it  on  a  time,  they  having  a  hart  in  chafe,  on  a  fud- 
den,  the  hounds  were  a  fault,  fo  as  the  game  was  out  of 
sight,  that  not  a  doe  would  once  ftir  his  foot,  at  which 
the  hunters  were  all  amazed  ;  at  laft,  by  cafting  their 
eyes  about,  they  difcovered  the  fraud  of  the  crafty 
beaft. 

"  There  was  a  great  white-thorn,  whkh  grew  in  a 
shady  place,  as  high  as  a  moderate  tree,  whkh  was 
eacompafsed  about  with  other  fmallcr  shrubs  i  into 
this  the  hart  having  leaped,  ftood  there  aloft,  the 


•oii^li   by  the  huu:  hn.in, 
e  woniii   M.-iel  himfelf  tip  a  prey  to  the 

es." 

Iju;  tliea-  uii-...!  m..i]iier  is,  when  they  fee  themfelvcs 

•very  u.iv  intercepted,   to  make  force 

at    their    enemy    with     tneir    horns,    who   iirft    come* 

upon    him,     u::lefs    they    be    prevented     by    fpear    or 

:d. 

.on  the  beaft  is  slain,  the  huntfman  with  his  horn 
wir.deth  the  fall  of  the  btaft  \  and  then  the  whole  com- 
pany ,  us  in  triui.iph   tor  fuch 
ft  i    amon^   whom,    the   skilfulleft  opens   the 
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The   rutting    time   is  the    middle    of  Sefttmtfr,  and 
nuc*  two  months :  the  older  they  are   tl 
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apart  from  the  •  they  po  about  like 

leekinj;  the  i-iMiip.iny  of  the  fein 
•  males,  in   their  ragih^    ,u(:,    ii.a'cu1    <t    ; 

.Ie  will  cover  many  Kmalvs,  uuitinuin^;  in  this 

;%so  mo:, 

..ik-i.  (eem  chaftc,  and  unwilling  to  ailm! 
copulation  b)  real  on  of  the  rigour    of  the  genital  of  (he 
male  i  and  therefore  they  sink  down  on  fieir  but; 
when  they  begin   to  feel  his  lemon,  a*  it  I.A.S  been  ob- 
ferved  in  tame  harts;  and  if  they  i.m,  the  femal«s  rujj 
away,  the  males  ftriving  to  hold  them  b.uk    with  tlieir 
fort-feet. 

It  cannot  be  well  faid,  that  they  are  covered  fun>. 
lying,  or  going,  but  rather  running ;  fo  are  they  ; 
with  greateft  feverity. 

When  one  month  or  six  weeks  is  over  of  their  rut- 
ting, they  grow  much  tamer ;  and  laying  asid«  ail 
nercenefs,  they  return  to  their  folit.iry  places,  diggi'ig 
every  one  by  himfelf  a  fcveral  hole  or  Jkth,  in  which 
they  lie,  to  afsuage  the  ftrong  favour  of  tluor  luft  ;  for 
they  funk  like  goats,  and  their  face  bcgim  to  look  blacker 

than 
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than    at  other    times :    ami    in    thofe    places    they  live 
'till    fome  showers  of  rain  fall ;  after  which   they  return 
to  the   pafmre   again,  living  in  flocks  as  they  did   be- 
fore. 

The  female  having  been  thus  filled,  never  afsociate 
again  with  the  male  till  she  is  delivered  of  her  burthen, 
which  is  in  ab  nit  eight  months,  and  produces  generally 
hut  one  at  ;'.  time,  very  feldom  two  ;  which  she  lodges 
cunningly  in  s^ne  covert.  If  she  perceive  them  ftub- 
born  and  wild,  she  will  beat  them  with  her  feet  till  they 
lie  close  and  quvt. 

She  oftentimes  leadeth  forth  her  young,  teaching  it  to 
run,  and  leap  over  bushes,  stones,  and  fmall  shrubs,  and 
fo  continueth  all  the  fummer  long,  while  their  own 
ftrength  is  the  moft  considerable. 

It  is  very  picafant  to  obferve  them,  when  they  go  to 
rut,  and  make  their  vault ;  for  when  they  fmell  the 
hind,  they  raife  their  aofe  up  into  the  air  i  and  if  it  be  a 
great  haft,  he  will  turn  his  head  and  look  about  to  fee 
whether  there  be  any  near  him  to  interrnpt  and 
his  ('port. 

Upon  this,  the  young  fly  away  for  fearj  but  if  tlvre 
be  any  of  equal  bignefs,  tiiey  then  ftrive  which  shall 
vault  firft ;  and  in  the  opposing  each  other,  they  fcrap> 
the  ground  with  their  feet,  shocking  and  butting  eaeh 
other  fo  furiously,  that  you  may  hear  the  noife  they  make 
with  their  horns,  half  a  mile,  to  long  till  one  of  them  is 
the  conqueror. 

The  hind  beholding  this  encounter,  never  ftirs  from 
her  station,  expecting,  as  it  were,  the  vaulting  of  him 
who  shall  get  the  mastery,  who  having  got  it,  bellows, 
and  then  instantly  covers  her.  The  coats  or  colours  of 
harts  are  of  three  different  sorts,  brown,  red,  and 
fallow;  and  of  each  of  these  coats  there  proceeds 
two  sorts  of  harts,  the  one  great,  and  the  other 
fmall. 

Of  brown  harts,  there  are  fome  great,  long,  and 
hairy,  bearing  a  high  head,  of  a  red  colour,  and  well 
beamed;  who  will  ftand  before  hotwls  very  long,  being 
longer  of  breath,  and  fwifter  of  foot  than  thofe  of  a 
shorter  ftature. 

There  is  another  fort  of  brown  Imrts,  which  are 
little,  short  and  well-fet,  bearing  commonly  a  black 
mane,  and  are  fatter  and  better  \v:ii Ton  than  the 
former,  by  reafon  of  their  better  feeding  in  young  cop- 
pices. 

They  are  very  crafty,  efpecially  when  in  greafe,  and 
will  be  hardly  found,  becaufe  they  know  they  are  moft 
inquired  after ;  besides,  they  are  fem:ble  they  cannot 
then  ftand  long  before  the  hounds. 

If  they  be  old,  and  feed  on  good  ground,  then  are  their 
heads  black,  fair,  and  well  branched,  and  commonly 
palmed  at  the  top. 

The  fallow  harts  bear  their  heads  high,  and  of  a 
whitish  colour,  their  beams  fmall,  their  antlers  long, 
slender  and  ill  grown ;  having  neither  heart,  courage, 
nor  force. 

But  thofe  which  are  of  a  lively  red  fallow,  having  a 
black  or  brown  lift  down  the  ridge  of  the  back,  are 
ftrong,  bearing  fair  and  high  heads,  well  furnished  and 
beamed.  As  there  are  feveral  forts  of  harts,  fo  alfo 


have  they  different  heads,  accor.  ueir  age,  country, 

rest,  and  feeding. 

Here  you  must  take  notice,  tl.  :iey  bear  not  their 
first  head  (which  we  call  brocin  ,  and  in  a  fallow 
deer  pricksj  until  they  enter  the  lecond  year  of  tlii-ir 
age. 

In  the  third  year  they  bear  four,  six,  or  ei^ht,  smnll 
branches:  at  the  fourth,  they  bear  eight  or  ten:  att(ie 
lifth  ten  or  twelve  :  at  six,  fourteen  or  sixteen:  ai>  I  :t 
the  feveath  vr.uv  tin  y  bear  their  heads  beamed,  I:  .inched 
and  fumir.ed,  with  as  much  as  ever  they  will  bear, 
and  do  never  multiply,  but  in  greatness  only.  An 
old  hart  caltcth  his  head  sooner  than  the  young, 
and  the  time  is  about  the  months  of  February  and 
March. 

AVr,  that  if  you  geld  a  hart  before  the  hath  a  head  he 
will  never  bear  any  -,  and  if  you  geld  him  when  he  has 
a  head,  he  will  never  after  mew  and  cast  it  :  and  fo  if  he 
be  ge'ded  when  he  hath  a  velvet  head,  it  will  ever  be  !••, 
without  fraying  or  burnishing. 

As  footi  as  they  have  cait  their  heads,  they  ir.!r;>  !tly 
withdraw  into  the  thickets,  hiding  themfelves  in  fnch 
convenient  places  where  they  can  have  good  water  and 
ftrong  feeding,  near  some  ground  where  -.vivjat  and  feas 
are  fown  :  but  young  harts  do  never  betake  themfelves 
to  the  thickets  till  they  have  borne  their  third  head, 
which  is  the  fourth  year. 

After  they  have  mewed,  they  will  begin  to  button  in 
Ma>-c!.<  and  April;  and  as  the  fun  grows  ftrong,  and  the 
feafor.  of  the  year  puts  forward  the  crop  oi  the  earth,  fo 
will  their  heads  increafe  in  all  refpects ;  fo  that  by  the 
middle  of  June,  their  heads  will  be  fummed  as  much  as 
they  will  bear  all  the  year. 

The  Names  and  Diversity  of  Heads,  according  to  the  Terms 
used  by  Hunters, 

That  part  which  bears  the  antlers,  royals,  and  tops,  is 
called  the  beam,  and  th?  little  streaks  therein  are  c.illecl 
gutters. 

That  which  is  about  the  cruft  of  the  beam  is 
termed  pearls,  and  that  which  is  about  the  bur  itfelf, 
formed  like  little  pearls,  is  called  pearls  bigger  than  the 
reft. 

The  bur  is  the  next  head,  and  that  which  is  about  the 
bur  is  called  pearls  ;  the  first  is  called  antler,  the  second" 
fur-antler  :  all  the  rest  which  grow  afterwards,  until  you 
come  to  the  crown,  palm,  or  croche,  ;.i  e  called  royals 
;md  fur-royals;  the  little  buds  or  brorhes  about  the  top, 
are  called  croches. 

Their  heads  alfo  go  by  feveral  names ;  the  firft  head 
is  called  a  crowned  top,  becaufe  the  croches  are  ranged  in 
form  of  a  crown. 

The  fecond  is  called  a  palmed  top,  becaufe  the  croches 
are  formed  like  a  man's  hand. 

Thirdly,  all  heads  which  bear  not  above  three  or  four, 
the  croches  being  placed  aloft,  all  of  one  height,  in 
form  of  a  clufter  of  nuts,  are  to  be  called  heads  of  fo 
many  croches. 

Fourthly,  all  heads  which  hear   two   in    !•;•.?  top,  or 

having 


. 
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having  their  croches  doubling,  are  to  be  called  forked 

,    all    heads    which    have    doubled    burs,    or 
the  amlc:  wnw.irds, 

contrary  to  other  heads,     are  only  called    head*. 
HUN  i 


Hnu  to  know  . 

Foitt,  Fev.-m.-tj,  Ciuit  ti>:d  t^-Ttcfh,  Head 

and  Braiiebei. 

Firft,  by  the  slot.      You  muft    take  good  notice  of 
the  ti^uing  of  the  hart's  foot  •,   .  : ding 

of  two,  the  one  tang,  and  the  other  round,  yet  both 
of  one  bignefs,  yet   the  long  slot  will  indicate  th 
to  be  much  larger  th.ui  the  round. 

And    besides,    the    old    hart's    hind-foot    doth    ne- 
ver over-reach  the  fore-foot  :    that  of  tl.< 
do. 

Hut  above  all  <ake  this  observation  :  when 
found  the  slot  of   a  hart  in  the  wood,  take  notice 

icr  of  footing  it  is,  whether  worn  or  sharp  ;  ami  ac- 
cordingly obferve  tlic   couir 
ther  either  m-y  l>c  occasion 

For   harts    bred    in   mouir  ;iy  count 

have  •  :          'es  of  their  feet  worn,  by  meant 

•inual    climbing    and     :  icmfelves 

thereon,  and  not  on  the  heel  •,   wher  :-.T  places 

ftay  thcinfelvcs  more  on   the   heel  : 
in   foft  or  Tandy   ground    tl.c-y  slip   upon  the   licel,  by 
reafon  of  their  weight,   and  thus  by   : 
themfelves  thereou,  it  nukes  the  heel  grow  broadc-r 
bigger. 

And  thus  in.iy  the  age  of  a  hart  be  known  by  1m  slot 

.  .-.tdtllg. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  fewmets  ;  and 
this  is  to  be  judged  of  in  y//>rj/and  Maj.  If  the  few- 
mets or  fewmishing  be  large  and  thick,  they  intimate 
that  the  hart  is  old. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  Julj,  they  make  their  few- 
mets in  large  croteys,  very  foft ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  August,  they  make  them  large,  long,  knotty 
and  anointed,  and  gilded,  letting!  them  fall  but  few  and 
fcattered. 

In  Sfftetnktr  and  (Jftobtr,  there  is  no  longer  pafsing  a 
judgment  by  them,  by  reafon  of  the  rut. 

'thirdly,  in  order  to  know  the  height  and  thicknefs 

of  a  hart,    obferve  his    entries    and  galleries    into  the 

thickets,  and  what    boughs  he  has  over-ftridden,    and 

mark  fr  >,:\    thence    the   height  of  his  belly  from  the 

ind. 

By  the  height  of  the  entries,  a  judgment  is  made  of 
the  age  of  a  hart ;  for  a  young  deer  ufually  creeps,  but 
the  old  ones  arc  ftiff  and  ftately. 

11..  largenefs  may  be  known  by  the  height  of 
his  creeping  as  he  pafses  to  his  harbour,  the 
young  deer  creeping  low,  which  the  old  will  not  ftoop 
to. 

Fourthly,  take  notice  of  his  gait,  by  which  you  may 
know  whether  the  hart  be  great  and  long,  and  whether 


he  will  fta:;d  long  before  liie   1.  or   not ;  f        '! 

harts  which  have  a  long  l.i;>  will  Ita  .a  i!,>  a  long  while, 
being  fwif't,  light  ;uiJ  .  .   l>u;  i;"  he  leave  a 

great  Fan  old  iiiii-,  he  will  nc\er 

.  i  icmg  win-  i  he  is  chafed. 

L.'t  ••   hi-,    fraying-polt  ;    where  oh- 

ferve,  that  by  how  miul.tlic  hart  is  tiie  older,  the  f.wner 

-cs  to  fray,  an.:  lie  cl.ules  to 

not  bend  with 

All  flags  05  they  t  t'.ieir  iu-i.U  dry 

aguinft  iomc  tree  w  :    s»  called  their  n.iyn  g- 

poft;  thevou;  -ver,  lefscr,  and 

.-Jiijglv    hunters  jui!pe  con- 
d  of  the  noaniels  of  their   li.u- 

i  oui,  ..  tijn  or  if.ey  ulo 

before  t:  i;. 

As  to  Hie  head  niul  i-:.i:-.  !;.-  ,  .1  I./  •  is  old,  firft, 
when  the  compafs  of  the  bur  i«  large,  ^r.-.u,and  will 
pearled. 

•lie  beam  is  lare..:  hurt'iene.!  PIK!  well 
pearled,  1  ,   and  not  IL-I.  .  -okeJ  by 

-•rs. 
i  in: 

lint  aii;i<.i,    ..\'.\ 

is    lar.    .                                     :n  the    bur,   the     fur-Hitler 

to  the    antler,  .;:j;!it    to    ^e   Ix.itli    well 
peirled 

il'y,    thi-    :  :  -'.icr, 

!    let,  and    welt  grown,  nccord- 

^eiief*  and  proponion  of  the   liei.i,   and 

the  i ;  i-  t  an.1   lar-e  too, 

according  •  t  an 

oid  ! 

ta  seek  a  nattnts,   •in.)  "~fi, 

actwdmg    a  the  Sfannt  af  1 

All    harts    change    thi-ir   manner  ol    feeding    every 
month;  and  as  Nvvfinktr    is  the  conclusion  ot  their  rut- 
ting-time,  I  shall  begin  with   th..t   month  :  in  this  they 
.y  places. 

In  Dtcembtr  they  herd  together,  and  withdraw  tliem- 
felves  into  the  ftrcngthsof  tlie  i  ore  Its,  to  shelter  them- 
fel¥«»- ffBin  the  cold  winds,  fnows  atul  frofts,  atul  feed 
on  the  holm  trees,  elder  tree>,  brambles,  or  any  green 
thing  they  can  find  ;  and  if  it  f;iows,  they  will  -kin  or 
peel  the  trees  like  a  goat. 

In  J.inujf,,  i'fbrutint,  and  March,  they  leave  herding, 
but  will  keep  four  or  ii>e  in  company,  and  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  fore  ft  will  feed  on  the  winter-pasture,  fotne- 
times  making  their  incursions  into  the  neighbouring 
corn-fields,  if  they  can  perceive  the  blades  of  w, 
rye,  or  the  like,  appear  above  ground. 

In  Aftrit  and  Mn\,  they  reft  in  their  thickets  and 
other  bushy  and  shady  places,  during  that  leafon,  and 
ftir  very  little  till  rutting-time,  unlefs  they  are  dif- 
turbed. 

There  are  fome  harts  fo  running,  that  they  will  have 
two  fevcral  layers  to  harbour  in,  a  good  diftance  one 
from  the  other,  and  will  frequently  change  (for  their 

greater 
Hb 
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greater  fecurity)  from  the  one  £<>  the  other,  taken  ftill  the 
benefit  of  the  wind. 

In  thefe  months  they  go  not  to  the  foil,  by  re.ifon  of 
the  moifture  of  the  fpring,  and  the  dew  that  continually 
overfpreads  the  grafs. 

In  Jim,-,  July,  and  August,  tVv  are  in  the  pride  of 
their  greafe,  and  do  refort  to  fpriDg-coppices  and  corn- 
fields, only  they  fcldorn  go  wh.re  rye  or  barlt-y 
grows. 

In  S:'picn:!'<-i-  and  Odder,  they  leave  their  thickets  and 
go  to  the  rut,  during  which  feafon  tliey  have  no  certain 
place  either  for  food  or  harbour.  He  ought-  not  to  come 
t»o  early  into  the  fprings  or  hewts  where  he  thinks  the 
hart  feedeth,  and  is  at  relief,  for  they  ulually  go  to  thc-ir 
layers  in  the  fprings  ;  and  if  they  be  old,  crafty  dee)-, 
they  will  return  to  the  border  oi  the  coppice,  and  thei.j 
liften  whether  they  can  hear  any  approaching  danger,  and 
if  they  once  chance  to  vent  the  huntfman  or  the  hound, 
they  will  inftantly  dislodge. 

Now  is  the  hunt!  man's  j:ru;>!T  tim-..-:  1  -t  'aim  bent  the 
outsides  of  the  i'.vi.i.'s  or  thicker.;,  if  ha  ihul  tlie  track 
of  a  hart  or  deer  he  ought  ;q  obftrve  whether  it  be 
fresh,  which  may  be  known  by  the  folio.',  ing  tokens; 
the  dew  will  be  beaten  oft",  the  foil- fresh,  or  the  ground 
broken,  or  printed  with  other  tokens  ;  fo  he  may  judge 
his  game  lately  went  that  way. 

Having  found  his  slot  or  treading,  and  the  hound 
fticking  well  upon  it,  let  him  hold  him  short ;  fur  lie 
shall  draw  better  being  fo  held  than  if  he  were  let  at 
length  of  the  learn  ;  and  thus  let  him  draw  till  he  is 
come  to  the  covert,  if  pofsible,  taking  notice,  by  the  way. 
of  the  (lot,  falls,  entries,  and  the  like,  till  he  hath  har- 
boured him. 

Having  done  this,  let  him  plash  down  fmall  twigs, 
fome  above  and  fome  below,  as  he  shall  think  fit  •,  and 
then  while  the  hound  is  hot,  let  him  beat  the  outsides 
and  make  ring-walks  twice  or  thrice  about  the  wood, 
one  while  by  the  great  and  open  ways,  that  he  may  help 
himfelf  by  the  eye  ;  another  while  through  the  thick- 
ets and  coverts,  for  fear  left  his  hounds  should  over-shoot 
it,  having  ftill  better  (cent  in  the  covert  thanhigh-ways. 

If  he  is  in  doubt  whether  the  hart  is  go:.e  out  of  the 
ring-walks,  or  fears  he  has  drawn  amils,  then  let  him  go 
to  the  marks  that  he  plashed,  and  draw  counter,  till  he 
may  take  up  the  fewmet. 

Directions  for  barbouriitg  <;  Sfiig. 

The  harbourer  having  taught  his  hound  to  draw  mute 
always  round  the  outside  of  the  covert,  as  foon  as  his 
hound  challenges,  which  he  knows  by  his  eager  flourish- 
ing and  ftraining  his  learn,  he  is  then  to  feek  for  his 
slot :  if  he  finds  the  heel  thick,  and  the  toe  fpreading 
broad,  thefe  are  signs  that  it  is  an  old  deer,  efpecially 
if  it  be  fringed,  that  is,  broken  OH  both  the  tides. 

And  if  the  ground  be  too  hard  to  make  any  judgment 
from  the  slot,  he  muft  draw  i-.uo  the  covert,  as  he  pafscs 
'obferving  the  size  of  the  entries  ;  the  larger  and  higher, 
the  older  the  deer  :  as  alfo  his  cropping*  of  the  tender 
as  he  pafses  •,  the  younger  the  deer  the  lower  ;  the  older 
the  deer  the  higher  are  the  branches. 


He  ought  alfo  to  obferve  his  fewinl  'ie  pafses, 

the  largenefs   of   which  befpea!  igenefsof  the 

deer:  he  mtrfi  alfo  be  curious  in  •<  the  traying- 

poft,  which  is  ufually  the  lalt  opportunity  he  lias  ta 
judge  by;  the  eldeft  dc\  r  fra- ing  i.:;  '-.eft  agaii.lt  the 
large  ft  trees,  and  thefe  being  found,  it  ma)-  be  con- 
cluded his  harbour  is  not  far  off. 

Therefore  he  ought  to  draw  with  more  circwnfpection, 
checking  the  drawing-hound  to  fecurc  him  from  fj  end- 
ing when  he  comes  fo  near  as  to  have  the  di_<  '  ie 
\vi-.ul,  which  when  you  have  difcQvered  by  his  v 
nefs  that  draws  him,  lot  him  retire  f;nne  ilif-.'.ncc  'o.ck, 
and  round  the  place  with  the  hound,  lirlt  at  a  > 
able  diftance,  and  then  if  he  finds  him  not  J'.fv  '>ed, 
let  him  make  ;;  fecond  round  within  that  ;  and  this  will 
not  only  lecure  you  that  he  is  in  the  haibour,  but  will 
alfofecure  his  continuance  there;  for  he  wiil  not  (except 
he  be  forced:)  pa  is  that  taint  your  hound  left  in  thi_- 
rounding  of  him. 

So  that  having  broke  a  bough  for  his  direction,  he 
m.iv  r.t  any  time  i:>uvari:our  that  hart. 

Hw  l-j  fun'  ,i   Hart  lost  the   Nigtt  hfire. 

A    huntfman  may  fail  of  killing  a  hart  clivers  w 
lometimes   by   reafon   of  great  heat,  or  by  being   over- 
taken with  the  isigli.',  or  the  like. 

It  it  should  happen  fo  do  as  follows  : 

Firlt,  they  who  follow  the  hounds,  muft  mark 
the  place  where  they  left  the  chafe,  and  at  break  of 
day  bring  the  blood-hound  to  it  with  the  kennel  after 
him. 

If  any  hound  \ev;ts  whom  he  knows  to  be  no  liar  nor 
babbler,  he  shall  put  his  hound  to  it,  whooping  twice, 
or  blowing  two  notes  with  his  horn,  to  call  on  all  his 
fellows  about  him  ;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  hart  is  gone 
into  fo.ne  likely  covert  pr  grove,  then  muft  he  draw  his 
hounds  about  it,  and  if  he  there  renews  the  slot  or  view, 
let  him  tirft  consider  whether  it  be  right  or  not ;  if  it  be 
right  let  him  blow  his  horn. 

And  if  he  happens  to  fir.J  live  or  six  layers,  let  it  :  ot 
feem  (trange,  for  harts  hunted  and  {pent  do  frequently 
make  many  layers,  together  becaufe  they  cannot  fraud, 
but  lie  and  feed. 

Harts,  which  are  hunted,  moft  commonly  run  up  tin- 
wind,  and  ftraight    forwards  as  far  ;:s  they  are  able,  ::r,d 
rinding  any  wi.ter   or   foil,  do  ft  ay  a  long  time   therein, 
by  which  means  their  joints  are  fo  benumbed  and  fti.r- 
ened,  that  coming  out,  they  cannot  go  far,   uor  fiand  up 
long,  and  therefore  are  forced  to  take  up  v,  kh   ;my  !  ;i>- 
bour  they  can    find,  which   i:,ay  be  a   prclent  covcit  \  > 
them.    In  the.  feeking  of  a  hart  in  hi-h  woods,  ym:  ; 
have  regard  to  two  tilings  ;  that   is,  the  ti.ickeit.  oi 
foreft,  and  the  feafon. 

If -it  be  in  very  hot  weather,  gnats,  horfe  flics,  and 
the  like,  drive  the  deer  out  of  the  high  \\<  ods,  and  they 
difperfe  themfelvcs  into  (mall  groves  and  thickets,  near 
places  of  good  feeding. 

According  to  the  coverts  which  r,re  in  the  foreft,  fi- 
muft  the  huntfman  make  his  inquiry  •,  h.r  foineliiuc-. 
the  hart  lies  in  thv  tufts  of  white  thon.,  {o:i:e: 

idcr 
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whiles    under    grc.it     tree-. 

in  the  h.,'i  woods,  and  f-jiuetimes  in  the  skirts 
of  the  fore  It,  under  the  shelter  nf  little  groves  and 
copp 

And    therefore  the  huntfimn   mu ft    n  :ng- 

walk  Urge  or  ("111.1!!,  according  to_the  largcnefs  of  : 
harbours  or  coverts. 

Hvw  to  !,  i  H-irt  and  cast  iff  ttt  H<.undi. 

\S'hen    the    relays   are  well  let   .tnd  placed,  let  the 
hut:!          .       :h    his  pole,    walk    before  the  kennel  of 
;1>,    and  bel:.j>   conic  to  the    b  ,    let    him 

take  notice  of  the  slot,  and  such  other  in.irks  as 
may  be  obferved  from  the  view  of  the  deer,  in 
order  that  he  may  know  whether  the  hounds  run 
riot  or  not. 

••ti  the  huntfman  muft  caft  abroad  about  the 
coven,  to  difcover  the  hart  when  he  is  unharboured, 
the  better  to  d!f:in<niis!i  Mm  by  I.  rhei- 

The  hart  being   nnharbourt-d,  let  nil  :  ;d*  be 

. 
'ier    fiuh  ••iK(-'~ 

If    •  <!ii<l,  in     drawing,    ihaiuc    to   i 

«hoot,.and  draw  wrong  or  Ct  huntfman 

draw  him  luck,  laying,  H->  •  ",  until 

iath  fet   him  right  .17.1  •• 
the  hound  ha: 
and   ohferviiij.- 
him,    by  ••  luck,  and  giving  Mm  his 

ing   WOT*'  i'i!t   he  draw  on   uir! 

.U  till  he  defirie^  the  <! 

unning  r  ,    th.-u    u -lien 

they  are  unharboured  from  their  layer,  they  will 
coaft  round  about  to  find  fom<  U-er,  whereby 

the    hounds    may   be  led  in   the    change   of 

hunts. 

If  the  hunt  (nun  have  the  hart  in  view,  he  ought  It  ill 
to  draw  upon  the  slot,  blowing  and  hallooing  till  the 
ids  are  come  in.  When  he  find*  they  are  in  full 
cry,  and  take  it  right,  he  may  then  mount,  keeping  un- 
der the  wind  and  coaft,  to  crofs  the  hounds  tha;  are  in 
chafe,  to  keep  them  at  default,  if  need  requires.  A 
huntfman  ought  never  to  come  nearer  to  the  hounds  in 
•lull  fifty  or  sixty  paces,  cf ;><.•<. iai I v  at  the  tirft  un- 
coupling, or  at  cafting  off  the  relays  ;  fur  if  a  hart 
m.ike  doubling,  or  wheel  about  or  acrofs  before  the 
hounds  .  lorn  does)  if  then  you  come  in  too 

y,  you  will   fpoil  the   slot    or   view,    and  In    the 
•ids  for  want  of  fccnt,  will  be  apt  to  over-shoot  the 

But  if  after  you  luve  hunted  an  hour,  the  huntfman 
perceives  that  the  hart  make*  out  end-ways  before  the 
hounds,  and  that  they  follow  in  full  cry,  taking  it  right, 
then  he  may  come  in  nearer,  and  blow  a  recheat  to  the 
hounds  to  encourage  them. 

Hereupon  the  hart  will  frequently  feck  other  deer  at 
layer,  and  rouze  them,  on  purpofe  to  make  the  hounds 
change  hunt,  and  will  lie  down,  in  lom«  of  their  layers, 


•pon  his  belly,  and  fo  fuller  the  hounds  to  over-slux* 
him  ;  and  tha:  they  may  not  cither  icent  or  vt-j.t  him, 
he  will  gather  up  all  his  fqur  foe:  under  hi>  belly,  and 
will  blow  or  bixv.the  on  io.ne  nioift  place  of  the  ground 
fu  that  the  luunds  nny  p.ifs  by  him  p'.lvibly,  though 
within  3  yard,  and  r.t-.er  vent  him. 

1'or   which  caufe  huntftnen  should  Ij'cmikh  at  thofe 

,  by  which  they  fee  the  hart  enter  into  a  ihicket,to 

the  end,  that  if  the  hounds  should  fall  to  change,  they 

return   to  thofe  blemishes,  and  put  the  lioiuiJs  to 

the  right  slot  and  view,  until  they  haverouzecl  and  found 

him  again. 

A  haw  has  another  way  to  bring  the  iwn,:  ?ige, 

and  that  is  when   he  ke>   himfci  puriued,  and 

that  he  c.i mint  thun  them,  he  will  break  into  one 
thicket  after  another  •  -T,  rotizing  and  herd- 

ing   with  continuing    fo    to    do     foractimes 

above  an  hour,  before  he  will  p.irt  from  them  or  break 
herd. 

I  i.  .<k  lurd  and  fall   a 

doubling   :  :  hard  highway  that  U  fl 

.  v'li  in  l-.li.-  li.er  or  bio'ik,  in  which  he 
will  keep  as  l«'!i^  u>  his  breath  will  jHTiirt  him;  .i:id  if' 
he  b-  ;!>v:  l.uui  .  will 

u le  the  iui li.er  dtxuc,  in  gathering  his  legs  under 
hi.s  iK-lly,  a.  he  !  MI  I.M-K-  hard  dry 

f 

Sometimes   lie   \.  l.imfelf 

d  .  :  h.u  you  shall    percei- 

In   :  :  .          iiuif!  !>!•  ,onl 

to   his  ol  u-ar- 

thvir 

If  the  '  t  in 

i  u  may  be  guef»ed  thai  tlw  Jwn 
hath  broken  lunl  fro. u  the  I  'h.it  the  f 

deer   hax-.   '  is   to 

be  taken  how  the  >  'i  h<>uii.is   maW  it,  :i:id  to 

obferve  the  slot;  and   \\iien-   you    i  .•!   t  lie  old 

hounds  i!i  '.lie.  lioimd  or 

hounds,  hafteniQg  the  reft  in  to  him,  cr\ing  lark,  to  lin.l» 
a  hound,  calling  him  by  '•'.'•  name. 

.l,*that   they  i.innot    ni-ke  it  fo 

•HI  In  the  hard  highvays  as  in  other  plaits,  Iwc.iiife 
they  cannot  have  there  fo  [><  «  nt,  either  by  re.i- 

fon  of  the  tracks  or  footing  of  <!,  ,  or 

by  reafon  of  the  (un  drying  up  the  moifturc,  f<>  that  the 
dtilt  covereth  the  slot.  Now  in  fuch  iilaies  (fuch  is  the 
natural  fubtlcty  of  the  beaft  for  felf-prefervation)  the 
hart  will  make  ninny  erodings  and  doublings,  hold- 
ing them  long  together,  to  make  the  hounds  give  over 
the  chafe. 

In  this  cafe,  the  firft  care  of  the  hnutlm.m  is  to  make 
good  the  head,  and  then  draw  round  fpace  ;  tirft  down 
the  wind,  though  deer  ufually  go  up  the  wind  ;  and  if 
the  way  is  too  hard  to  slot, 'then  be  fure  to  try  Cir 
enough  back.  Expert  hounds  will  often  do  this  of  thcoi- 
lelve». 

But  if  a  hart  break  out  into  u  ch.unpagn  ecountry, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  day  too,  /'.  t  between  noon  and 

HhS 

thrcv 
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.  three  of  the  clock,  then  if  the  huntfirun  perceive  his 
hounds  out  of  breath,  he  ought  not  to  force  them  but 
comfort  them  ;  and  though  they  do  not  call  upon  the 
slot  or  view,  yet  it  is  fuffiuent  if  they  do  but  wag  their 
tails,  for  beintr  almoft  fpent,  it  is  painful  for  them  10 
call. 

The  laft  refuge  of  a  hart  that  h.'.s  been  clofely  hunted, 
is  the  water,  which  in  terms  of  art  is  called  the  {oil ; 
fwimming  ofteneft  down  the  ftream,  keeping  the 
middle,  fearing  left  by  touching  any  bough  by  the 
water-side,  he  may  give  fcent  unto  the  hounds. 

Whenever  you  come  to  a  foil  (according  to, the  old 
rule,  He  who  iu'ill  the  ckasf  find,  let  him  first  try  up  river 
and  down  the  luiiid)  be  fure  if  your  hounds  challenge  but 
;»  yard  above  his  going  in,  that  he  is  gone  up  the  river, 
for  though  he  should  keep  the  very  middle  of  the  ftream, 
yet  will  that,  with  the  help  of  the  wind,  lodge  part  of 
the  fteam  and  imbosh  that  comes  from  him  on  the  bank  ; 
it  may  be  a  quarter  of  ;i  mile  lower,  which  has  deceived 
many. 

Therefore,  iirft  try  up  the  ftream,  and  where  a  deer 
iirft  breaks  foil,  both  man  and  hound  will  bcft  perceive 
it. 

Now  the  ways  to  know  when  a  hart  is  fpent,  ;ire 
thefe : 

Firft,  He  will  run  ftiff,  high,  and  Jumpering. 

Secondly.  If  his  mouth  be  black  and  dry,  without  any 
foam  upon  it,  and  his  tongue  hanging  out ;  but  they 
will  often  clofe  their  mouths  to  deceive  fpectators. 

Thirdly.  By  Jiis  slot;  for  oftentimes  he  will  clofe 
his  claws  together  as  if  he  went  at  leifure,  and  prefently 
again  open  them  wide,  making  great  glidings,  and  hit- 
ting his  dew-claws  upon  the  ground,  following  the 
beaten  paths  without  doublings,  and  fometimes  going  all 
along  by  a  ditch-side,  feeking  fome  gap,  not  having 
ftrength  to  leap  it :  yet  it  has  been  often  feen,  that  dead- 
run  deer  have  taken  very  great  leaps. 

A  huntfman  mu ft  therefore  govern  himfelf  according 
to  the  fubtlety  and  craft  of  the  cleer,  obferving  the 
doublings  and  croisings,  and  the  places  where  they  are 
made  ;  making  his  rings  little  or  great,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  places,  time,  and  feafon  ;  for  hounds  are 
apt  to  shoot  where  herbs  and  flowers  have  their  nioft 
lively  fcent  and  odoriferous  fmell. 

Neither  is  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  the 
hounds  to  be  difregarded.  And  if  thefe  things 
be  done,  it  will  be  much  if  you  Irfe  a  hart  by 
default. 


To  kill  a  Hart  at  bn\. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  in  to  a  hart  at  bay,  eipe- 
cially  at  rutting-time,  for  at  that  time  they  are  inoft 
tierce. 

There  are  two  forts  of  bays ;  one  on  the  land,  and 
the  other  on  the  water.  Now  if  the  hart  be  in  a  deep 
water,  where  you  cannot  well  come  at  him,  then 
couple  up  your  dogs ;  for  should  they  continue  long 
in  the  water,  it  would  endanger  their  furbating  or  foun- 
dering. 

In  this  cafe  get  a  boat  and  fwim  to  him,  with  a  dagger 


drawn,  ore.  He  with  a  rope  that  has  a  nooie,  and  throvr 
i'  (  ;•;•  his  horns;  for  if  the  water  be  fo  deep  that  the 
hart  f \viiiis,  there  is  no  danger  in  approaching  him  ;  other- 
wife  youmuft  be  very  cautious. 

As  to  a  land  bay,  if  a  hart  be  burnished,  ther  you 
muft  consider  the  place  ;  for  if  it  be  in  a  plain  and  .>peti 
place,  where  there  is  no  wood  nor  covert,  it  is  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  come  in  to  him  ;  but  if  he  be  on  a  hedge 
side,  or  in  a  thicket,  then  while  the  hart  is  ftaring  on  the 
hounds,  you  may  come  iaftly  aiid  covertly  behind  him 
MI  \  cut  his  threat. 

If  you  mil's  your  aim,  and  the  hart  turn  head  upon 
you,  then  take  refuge  at  iome  tree;  and  when  the  hart 
is  at  bay,  couple  up  your  hounds  ;  and  when  you  fee  the 
hart  turn  head  to  rly,  gallop  in  roundly  to  him,  and  kill 
him  with  your  (word. 

The  firft  ceremony,  when  the  huntfman  comes  in  to 
the  death  of  a  deer,  is,  to  cry,  Ware  batinch,  that  the 
hounds  may  not  break  in  to  ihe  deer;  which  being 
done,  the  next  is  the  cutting  his  throat,  and  there  blood- 
ing the  youngeit  hounds,  that  they  may  the  better  love 
a  deer,  and  le^rn  to  leap  at  his  throat :  then  the  inort 
having  been  blown  and  all  the  company  come  in,  the 
belt  perfon,  who  hath  not  taken  fay  before,  is  to  take  up 
the  knife  that  the  keeper  or  huntfman  is  to  lay  ncrofs 
the  belly  of  the  deer,  fome  holding  by  the  fore  legs,  and 
the  keeper  or  huntfman  drawing  down  the  pizzle.  the 
perfon  who  takes  fa\,  is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife 
leifurely  along  the  middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near 
the  brisket,  and  drawing  a  little  upon  it,  enough  in  the 
length  and  depth  to  difcover  how  fat  the  deer  is ;  then 
he  that  is  to  break  up  the  deer,  firft  slits  the  skin  from 
the  cutting  of  the  throat  downwards,  making  the 
arber  that  fo  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and 
then  he  paunches  him,  rewarding  the  hounds  with 
it. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefent  the  fame  perfon, 
who  took  fay,  with  a  drawn  hanger,  to  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  deer.  Which  being  done,  and  the  hounds  re- 
warded, the  concluding  ceremony  is,  if  it  be  a  ftag, 
then  one  blows  a  triple  mort  ;  and  if  a  buck,  a  double 
one,  and  then  all  who  have  horns,  blow  a  re- 
cheat  in  confort,  and  immediately  a  general  whoop, 
whoop. 

It  was  formerly  termed  a  wind  or  winding  horn  ;  the 
horns,  probably,  were  winding,  or  compafsed,  but  after- 
wards ftraight  horns  grew  into  ufe,  and  then  they  ufed 
to  fay,  blow  a  horn,  and  found  a  horn;  r.nd  now,  French 
or  German  horns  are  in  repute. 

In  many  cafes  formerly,  leasing  was  obferved  ;  that  is, 
one  was  held  either  crofs  a  faddle  or  on  a  man's  back, 
and  with  a  pair  of  dog-couples,  receives  ten  pounds  and 
a  purfe,  that  is,  ten  ftripes  (according  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime,  more  or  lefs  fevcre)  and  an  eleventh 
that  ufed  to  be  as  bad  as  the  other  ten,  called  a 
purfe. 

There  are  many  faults ;  as  coming  too  late  into 
the  field;  miftaking  any  term  of  art  :  thefe  are  of 
the  lefser  fort;  the  greater  are,  hallooing  a  wrong 
deer,  or  leaving  the  liekl  before  the  death  of  the 
deer,  &c. 
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HART,  OR  STAC  EVIL,  is  a  fort  of  rh<--i;n  IT 
defluxion,  chat  falls  upon  the  . 

-.-I    of  a   huri  •  • 

eating. 

nper   arTetts  the    pars  of   the 
. 

Seen 
>ed    with 
life. 

.L    J-ROC:  v  call  an 

hart,  wh         .  hunted  by  the  Ki 

:i  the  forelt  oniufe,  that  K 
will  ever  retuni  of  hi*  own  accor  !  to  the  p!,. 
lifted,  an 

!   villa^ci  slier;- ibou'  -,     tli.r 

kill  him  or  oftend   .  :lut  he  may  ftfciy  return  it 

he  lilt. 

llv.Sl'E,    OR    (j  TOUR    !  an    ex- 

•on  frequently  ufed  by  the  riding  ma  ft  er,  wi. 

irks  .1   horle  !ter  has  a 

lid  turn  eon 

rfe    wor  :iirfc  works  to 

the  r:-'-.t,  he  turns  quicker  wit'  udders  to  the 

riglr  ic    like   is  obfcrv  .  the 

II  \'.TN'CH   OR    Hi.-.   HI    th.-  ..:;>,  p-irt  of  the  body 
-eature. 

Th  101  of  a  horfc  are  too  loi  -.-n  ftand- 

ing   .  •  ible,  he  limps  with  iiis  hind  lejjs  farther 

back   than   h.  .-t   of  his 

tail  d"  not  anfwer  in  a  perpendicular  lit  e  10  the  tip 
of  his  hocks  ;  as  it  always  does  in  :che» 

are  of  .ijuft  length. 

There  are  fome  horfe*,  which  though  they  have  too 
haunches,  yet    commonly    walk    well  ;     ii-    i    are 
good  to  climb  hills;  but  to  balance  that,  the 
fit   to  go   down    a  dcfcent  •,  for  they  canno. 
hami,  and  they  never  gallop  slowly,  but  alii..  . 
fpi 

HAUNCH,  OR  HIP  OF  A  HORSE,  is  that  par:  •  •   the 

.juarter  that  extends  from  the  rci.iS  or  fc.i 
HlBlg**  or  harn. 

The  art  of  riding  the  great  horfe,  h.is  not  ;.  .nore 
necessary  .f  putting  a  hoi  lc  t  -,n  hi* 

haunches;     uln.h,    in    nther    term<,  him 

well,  or  putting  him  well  together,  or  ci> 

A  horfc  that  can't  bend  and  lower  his  hips,  t'-rows 
himfelf  too  mu.  H  upon  I. is  shoulders,  and  li.es  heavy 
upon  the  brii' 

.or ft-  is  f.iid  to  be  thoroughly  managed  when  he 
bear*  well  upon  the  hand,  knows  the  heels,  and  uts 
well  upon  his  hi,  - ;  as, 

;:i    fubjectio..,  and 

falques  very  well;  for  in  making  his  falqtu  :<-s,  he 
holds  his  haunchei  very  low,  and  bends  admirably 
well. 

To  make  a  horfe  bend  his  hips,  you  muft  frc  -.  r-ntly 
go  backward,  and  make  ufe  <>f  the  aids  of  tt. 
.ind  of  the  calves  o:  -_;s  in  giving  Kim  good  fr 

and  if  that  does  not  fucceed,  try  aim   upon  a  c  alack  or 


sloping  ground,  after  the  Italian  fashion.  Hence  they 
fay, 

.r  horfe.  makes  his  hips  accompany  his  shoulders 

fo  veil,  tuat  he  is  perfectly  right  fet.     S.-e  Pitt  upon  tbr 

CAI  ADF,     C  FAI.OJ.'ADK,     and 

Jr.i£  tl'.e  h.iui.ches  i<  to  change  the  loading  foot  in 
gull.-,  I.LOI'F/' 

Hi-.,.!  in  „,!•!  hips  in.      &•<•  HI 

.S'  .••  (,M  LOPADI  . 

H 

Among  hunters,  .  of  a  deer,  or  the  place  of 

his  ordin      -  -v. 

1 1  '. '  ir    is    .1    thing   of  no  fm.ill 

moment  to  a  fowler  to  be  acquainted  with  the  haunts  of 
fowls. 

In   iT>!'.-r  to  this  you  ought  to  underftand,  that  all 
of  the  vis,  v;z.  thofe  which  divide  the 

foot,  have  their  haunts  by  the  sides  of  shallow  r: 
brooks,  and  plashes  of  water ;  and  thofe  who  do  not 
appear  in  flocks  but  von  may  fee  here  one  single,  there 
a  couple,  and  the  like,  which  makes  them  difficult 
to  be  taken  liy  irginc  or  device ;  but  they  are  the  beft 
flight  for  li;t  .  .111  be  imagined. 

l.ikewife  theft-  fowls  delight  iti  low  and  bo^gy 
places;  and  the  more  sedgy,  marshy,  and  rotten  fuch 
grounds  arc,  the  titttrthejr  are  for  the  hunflng  of  thole 
fowl 

They  a!(.->  delight  in  the  dry  parts  of  drowned  fens, 
which  are  over  grown  with  tall  loii£  rushes,  reeds,  and 

delight  in  half-drowned  moors,  or  tin- 
hollow  vales  of  downs,  heath-,  or  plains,  where  there 
is  shelter  rither  of  hedges,  hills,  tufts  of  rushes,  or 
trees,  u  here  they  may  lurk  obfcun  ly 

Tbe    lefser  fowl,  which   are  web-footed,  continually 

haunt  drowned  fens,  where  they  may  have  conlt.:ntl\ 

plenty  of  waier,  and  may  lwi;u  undiftnrbed  by  man  or 

;  their  haunt    is   likewife  in  the    main  Imam  of 

.  where    the   current    is  fwifteft  and  least  subject 

to   freeze ;    and   by    how   much    fuch    rivers    are   the 

broader  and  deeper,  the  greater  delight  thefc  fowls  take 

then 

ijjd-goofe  ind  b.iriucic  extcptcd,  who  abide  no 

ve  their  founding,  fcr  when  they  (  annot  r 
the  ouzo,  they   inftantly  remove  thence,   Peeking  out 
-•„•  shallow 
Thefc  two  laft  named,    are  inconceivably  delighted 

,;recn  winter  corn,  and   therefore  you  will  al 
find   "hern  where  fuch  grain  is   fown,  efpecially  if  the 
ends  of  the  lands  hav<  iter  about  them. 

the  fmaller  fowls  do  very  much  frequent  fmail 
brook-,    riven.,    j>  .  ••*in-d     meadow-.,    p.'.ftures, 

moors,  plashes,  meres,  loughs  and  lakes,  especially  if 
well  stored  with  inlands  unfrequented,  and  well  furnished 
with  shnibs,  rushes,  reeds,  fee.  and  then  they  will 
breed  there,  and  frequent  thofe  places  both  fummerand 
winter. 

II    W.     A  griftlo  which  grows  between  the    nether 
rye-l-J  and  eye  of  a  horfe,  and  if  not  timely  ren-.i 
will  put  it  quite  out. 
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It  proceeds  from  grofs,  tough,  and  phlegmatic  hv.- 
uiours,  which  fill  from  the  head,  and,  there  uniting  to- 
gether, and  indurating,  at  length  come  to  this  infirmit  \ . 

The  signs  by  which  this  maybe  known,  ;;rc,  the  .  - 
tering  of  the  eye,  and  the  involuntary  opening  of  thy 
licthcr  lid.  Though  every  farrier  can  cut  it  out  ;  hut 
ordinarily  the.horre  muft  be  held  fait  by  the  head,  and 
with  a  ftrong  double  thread,  put  a  needle  in  th<?  midft 
of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  tie  it  to  his  head  ;  tiien  take 
the  needle  again,  with  a  long  thread,  «rid  put  ir  ;!ir<i 
the  griftlc.  of  the  haw,  and  with  a  sharp  kv.ifc  cm  the 
bkin  finely  round,  and  therewith  pl'ick  c.ut  t!-.e  ir..w. 

'I  hen  take  the  blood  out  of  his  eye,  v/.ish  it  with  1 
or  ale,   and  put  in   a   good  deal    of  fait,  and   afterwards 
wash   it  again,  ftroaking  it  down  with   your   hand,  ;<nd 
let  him  reft. 

The  beft  method  of  cure  is  to  cut  it  away,  though, 
while  it  is  very  (mall,  it  may  be  deltroyed  by  the  fol- 
lowing powder. 

Take  twenty  grains  of  cuttle-bone  ;  ten  grains  of 
common  glafs  finely  levigated  ;  fifteen  grains  of  white 
vitriol ;  half  a  dram  of  Florentine  orice-root ;  mix,  and 
blow  a  little  upon  the  haw  three  times  a-day  ;  and  half 
an  hour  after  each  time  this  powder  is  blown  in,  wash  it 
away  with  a  little  brandy  and  water. 

If  this  excrefcence  is  cut  away,  do  not  cut  it  too  near, 
for  that  on  the  other  hand  may  caufe  a  bleared  eye. 
After  the  harder  part  is  all  cut  off,  you  may  drefs  the 
wound  with  honey  of  rofes,  mixed  with  one  eighth  part 
of  tincture  of  myrrh;  and  if  fpongy  flesh  arifes,  f  pinkie 
it  with  burnt  allum. 

HAWK.  This  bird  is  diftingujshed  into  two  kinds  ; 
the  long-winged  and  short-winged  hawk. 

The  firft  year  of  a  hawk  it  is  called  a  Soarage  ;  the 
fecond  an  Enterview  )  the  third  is  a  White-Hawk  >  and 
the  fourth  a  Hawk  of  the  firft  Coat. 


Of  the  firft,  there  are  thefe,  which  were  moft  in  ufc 
here  amongft  us : 

Th.e  Gerfalcon  and  its  male,  the  Jerkin, 

The  Falcon  and  ditto,  Tiercel  Gentle. 

The  Lanner  and  ditto,  Lanncret. 

Bockerel  and  ditto,  Bockeret. 

The  Saker  and  ditto,  Sakeret. 

The  Merlin  and  its  male,  the  Jack  Merlin. 

The  Hobby,  and  ditto  Jack,  or  Robbin. 

The  Stelletto,  of  Spain. 

The  Blood  Red  Rook,  of  Turkey. 

The  Waskite  from  Virginia, 


Of  the  short-winged  hawks,  there  are  thefe  that  follow  ; 

The  Eagle  and  its  male,  the  Iron. 

The  Goshawk  and  ditto,  Tiercel. 

The  Sparrow-Hawk  and  its  male,  the  Musket. 

The  two  forts  of  French  Pie. 


Of  t!ie  inferior  fort  are  thefe  ; 

The  Styuel,   .  r  Ring-'lV.ii. 
Bu^ard, 

The  Forked  Kite,  and  ISold  Buzzard, 
The  Hen-driver,   &c. 

P,i  ;.     The  name   ufually  given  to  the  bag, 

,   >-.]••  m<;  over  the  shoulder  of  the  shooter. 

:;me  that  is  killed  (   derived  fron  •:,  i 

l-:it  as  !  ilconry  exifts  r.o  1  i;:;-or,  the  n  devolved 

from  cuftoni  on  his  fuc  -ler 

.V  .v.      For  the  terms  uf'"!  i;:  ivawking,  jr.  the  /i> 

MS. 

',  YS.  Parti*  ;:lar  nets  for  taking  of  rabbits,  hares, 
&c.  common  to  be  bought  in  shops  that  fell  nets;  and 
they  may  be  had  larger,  or  shorter,  as  you  think  lit  ; 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathom  is  a  good  length  ;  and  for 
depth,  a  fathom. 

As  rabbits  often  ftraggle  abroad  about  mid-day,  for 
fresh  gni!s  ;  when  you  perceive  a  number  gone  forth  tc 
any  remote  brakes  or  thickets,  pitch  two  or  three  of 
thefe  hays  about  their  burrows  ;  lie  clofe  there,  but  in 
c.i'e  you  have  not  nets  enough  to  enclofe  ail  their  bur- 
rows  fome  may  b<>  flopped  with  ftones,  bushes,  &c. 

Then  fct  out  with  the  coney  clop,  to  hum  up  and 
down  at  a  good  diftance,  and  dra-.v  on  by  degrees  to  the 
man  who  is  with  you,  and  lies  dole  by  tl •<;  !:,ty,  who 
may  take  them  into  it. 

HAYWARD,  OR  HAWARD,  a  keeper  of  the  com- 
mon herd  of  cattle  of  the  town,  who  is  to  look  that 
they  neither  break  nor  crop  the  edges  of  enclofed 
grounds,  and  is  (worn  in  the  Lord's  court  for  the 
performance  of  his  office. 

HEAD,  PAIN  IN,  OF  ASSES,  moftly  pr<  ceeds  from 
cold  taken  by  travelling  in  wet  ways,  or  lying  in  wet 
places,  or  elfe,  by  being  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun 
in  the  hot  feafons. 

Take  polypodium  of  the  oak  a  handful,  mushrooms, 
two  or  three,  forrel  a  handful ;  boil  them  in  ftale  beer, 
•••'id  give  it  hot. 

HF.AD,  PAIN  IN,  OF  GOATS,  often  happens  through 
excefsive  heats  or  colds  ;  alfo  from  wet  or  umvholefome 
fee  d  ings. 

Take  a  handful  of  rofemary-tops,  an  ounce  of  tur- 
:>iinr  beaten  into  powder,  and  the  like  quantity  of 
mithridatc  ;  boil  them  in  water,  and  put  \\  little  vinegar 
to  it,  and  (o  let  him  drink  half  a  pint  each  morning  : 
put  vinegar,  wherein  hyfsop  has  been  seethed,  into  his 
noftrils,  and  hold  up  his  head,  that  he  turn  it  not  out, 
for  six  minutes,  or  thereabout. 

HEAD,  PAIN  IN,  OF  SHEEP  j  alfo  happens  in  excef- 
sive hot  weather,  which  is  very  troublefome  to  sheep, 
hinders  their  feeding,  and  endangers  their  lives. 

Let  blood  in  the  temple  veins,  and  slit  the  nofe-vein  ; 
then  take  mint,  rue,  and  baum,  of  each  A  little  handful, 
and  boil  them  in  two  quarts  of  fmall  beer  :  give  a  pint 
morning  and  evening,  fuccefsively.  Or, 

'Fake  six  grains  of  afsafoetida,  two  fpoonfuls  of  the 
juice  of  fage,  a  quartern  of  wine-vinegar,  and  give  them, 
the  sheep,  as  warm  as  may  be.  Or, 

Get  long-pepper,  honey,  annifeeds,  linfeed,  and  li- 

quorice> 
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qtwrice,  each  an   ounce;    powder  whnt  will  pulverife; 

-,  snd  give  half 
^  p-.nt  at  a  time,  washing  i  'i  and  temples  with 

;>,   p*i\ 

Kirft  let  the  fwiae  blood  und'.;  boil 

rue,   f.ivin,  and  cropleiconv. 

take 
Or, 

Bl  vuth 

a  mixture  of  vii.  ,  ami  gh>- 

,    or  cok- 

be.i;. 

If  fd  untlcr  the 

hem, 

•y,  to  dp- 
Mi 

. 

goo- 
natural  -  •  .  titat  all  -.!<.-:  from 
>ie,  be  porjxiulicular  t-.>  t:\e  ground,  fo 
• 

, 

.'.  .large  head,  is  apt  to  reft  and 
, 

.  he  can 

appear  v  !  fo  a  long 

and  well  turned  neck.    . 

He.id  of  a  horfe  in.;>orts  the  action  of  his  neck,  and 
the  effect  of  the  ' 

his  1.  obeys  tin  .  i  horfe  refufes 

to  i 

• 

h;-s.       You 

>nd  croupe  in,  i.e.  work  him 

sidcu  .-i  two  parallel  line-,  at  ftep  or  trot,  fo  that 

when  the  horfc  makes  n  volt,  hi*  shoulders  mark  a  pift», 

or  trade,  at  the  f.»:ne  time  .  v  the 

the  i.orfc  plying,  or  bendi..g  his 

neck,   turns  his  h<- >  1  a  little  within   the    volt,  and  fo 
looks  upon  the  g'  •     ^o  over. 

Ta  gii-t  a  Inr  .,  ken  the  reins,  fo  t!ut 

he  may  have  no  re          it  t  it,  b  always  done  at  a  flying 

•nay  fome'i.ne*  be  necefsary 
:e  bridle. 

HI  ill  thofe  in  deer  that 

have  ;,;   royals   anil  troches 

•UT  .Jj. 

He..  .ches:  all  heads  of  deer  which 

do   not  bear   above  three  or    four,  the   croche-  being 

in  form   of  a  cluftcr  of 

.v    !  I  - 

HI  ::id  of  the  fecond  year 

,.v/Ui- 

,  /.  f.  a  horfe  tlut 

workiintke  manu.  int  and  irrefoiution,  and 

. 


Such  horfos  are  much  of  a-piece  with  your  ramingues, 
or  kickers  againft  the  fpurs. 

UliAVY.  To  reft  he.ivy  upon  the  haiul,  is  fa'd  of  a 
!io,  throu^'i  tut  foftnefs  of  his  neck,  weakncfs 
•.back,  an3  weight  of  bk  fore-qmarten.  or  through 
,  :lin)w»  hiinfelf  upon  the  bridle,  hut  witKall, 
•alcing  any  rcuftance,  or  any  effort  to  forcv  the 
'l  hand.  Thus  they  f.iy, 

Your  horfe  has  too  gre  it  '>r  reft  upon  the 

bridle  ;  lie   i-.  heavy   u,  !  ;    trot   him  upon 

launches.    auJ    fuit.  i:i    or   bear  up  with  the   bri- 

ftopping  him,    and    making    him    go  back  fre- 

:ly,  you  may  make  him  light  upon   the  h.md,  and 

rrectth.it  f.ult,  if  it  comes  only  from  lazinefs  and 

ftiffnefsj  but  if  ii  ,  t'ro.n  a   defect  in  the  back, 

,  for  it. 

:  k-  is  heavy  upon  the.  h.md,  yet  that  is 
n. «t  fo^reat  a  fault  as  if  he  prefsed  and  resided  the  hand. 

An    engine    to    take    fish    in    the    rivL-r 
\  falmon  Jietk  is  a  grate  to  c.stch  that  fort  of 

ilKKI.  oi  A  1 1--*, i;  shfjuld  be  high  and  large,  .mj 
one  '  'iould  not  rife  higher  upon  the  pafterntholi 

the  ot, 

-  diCtempvrs  in  tliis  part  and  their  cures,  S«ScADBY 

MI-.KI.r-.    ,  :s  the  lower  hinder^  part  (t[  the 

foot,  comprehended  between  the  imaners,  and  opj- 

..i  being  the  part  of  a  m.m  that  U  armed  with  the 
.  the  vsord  heel*  is  taken  from  the  fpur  itfelf :  hence 
jy, 

s  horfc  umlerftandi  the  heel  well  i   he   knows  the 

hee  s  ;  he  obeys  th  .   iie  anfwers  the  heels  ;  he  is 

••'ell  upon  the  heels  ;  the  meaning  of  all  which  is, 

that  the  horfe  obeys  the  fpurs ;  which  in  effeat,  is  flying 

n. 

Mike  him  fly  from  the  right  heel,  make  him  fly  from 
the  ;• 

To  ride  a  horfe  upon  the  haii'ls  .it>d  heels,  is  to  maki1 
him  t..ke  the  aids  of  th*  Lands  .md  the  heels  with  a  ten- 
der fi- 

1L  ride  a  horfe  from  one  heel  to  the  other,  is  to  make 
him  go  side  ways,  fometinio  t  )  one  heel,  fomeiimcv 
U»  Jiiuriler  :  f<jr  mffince,  having  gone  ten  p.iccs,  in 
flying  from  the  right  heel,  you  make  him  without  flop- 
ping go  btill  side-ways  in  flying  from  the  left  heel,  and 

.1  alternately. 

Inner  heel,    and   outer    heel.      £•<•   INN    AND    N 
ROW. 

HEF.KEO,   OH    Ri.oom-Mrr.i.ED   COCK.      A   fight- 
ing cock,  that  ftrikes  or  wounds  much  with  his  fpurs. 
•.-i-.ufters     know   fuch    a  cock,    while   a    chicken, 

of  his  two  heels  together  in  his  going. 
Hi  .  (among  Hunters)  a  roe-buck  of  the  fourth 

year. 

HELPS.  T  teach  a  horfe  his  lefson,  there  arc  feven 
helps  or  aid;  to  be  known  i  thefe  arc  the  voiic,  rod,  bit, 
"r  fnafHe,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  fiirrupv,  the  fpur, 

and 


HID 
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ltd  the  ground.  Thei'e  helps  arc  occasionally  turned  into 

orrections.      Stv  AIDS. 

HKN'S-DUNG,  SWALLOWED  BY  HORSES,  Mr. 
LAWRENCK  fays,  frequently  happens  to  country  tart- 
horfes,  pafsing  oil"  with  a  slight  sicknels,  and  without 
notice.  Wliilft  the  horfes  are  abfeiit,  'ho  ;>,rj!lry  will 
always  watch  the  opportunity  of  examining  tue  mangers, 
where  they  leave  both  dung  and  feathers,  wh.Vh  ought 
ever  to  be  carefully  fwept  away,  previous  to  ti.eding  the 
horfes.  Horfes  drinking  at  ponds  will  often  (uc,;  in  a 
variety  of  tilth  and  vermin,  '['he  sig-:  •  •  \  ' 

lowed  leeches,  or  other  venni:),  arc,  ii.tiiging  ci.e  .,'_ad  to 
the  ground,  and  a  difcharge  of  impure  C.im.  ,  foineLmie.i 
mixed  with  blood.  Give  a  pint  of  fweet  oil  wm. 
with  a  glals  of  brandy,  and  a  dracho*  of  ground  ginger, 
Scalded  bran  and  gruel.  The  oil  may  h  •  repeated  if 
needful.  Mild  dofe  of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  with  one  ounce 
diapente,  washed  down  with  warm  ale. 

When  any  considerable  quantity  of  fowls  -dung  and 
feathers  have  been  {wallowed,  the  horie  \*i!l  lofe  liis 
appetite,  fwell  in  his  body,  and  void  icetid,  slimy  matter 
from  his  fundament.  The  fame  medicines  and  treat- 
ment, with  the  addition  of  honey  to  the  oil.  \Valking 
exercife,  the  horfe  clothed.  Sow  thiicle  dried  and  pow- 
dered, fmallage-fecd  bruifed,  marjoram,  and  the  ashes  of 
the  root,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  briony,  were  the  fpeciiics 
of  former  times 

HERDER.  A  French  word  ufed  by  the  farriers,  im- 
porting the  following  application : 

For  fome  difeafes^  fuch  as  thole  of  the  head 
and  the  anticor,  they  put  into  a  horfe's  counter  a 
piece  of  hellebore-root,  which  makes  it  fwell  and  fup- 
purate. 

HERN  OR  HERON.  A  large  wild  water-fowl,  with 
a  long  neck  and  bill,  that  flies  high,  and  feeds  upon 
fish. 

A  hern  at  siege,  is  a  hern  {landing  at  the  water-side, 
and  watching  for  prey- 

HERN-SHAW. -i     .    , 

HFRNFRY         I         P'ace  where  herns  breed. 

HIDE-BOUND.  A  diftemper  in  horfes,  where 
the  skin  flicks  fo  faft  to  the  hack  and  ribs,  that 
you  cannot  pull  it  from  the  flesh,  with  your  hand. 

This  proceeds  iroin  fevcral  caufes  ;  fometimes  from 
poverty,  and  want  of  good  ordering;  fometimes  by 
being  over-heated  with  hard  riding,  and  carelefsly  letting 
him  ftand  in  the  wet  and  rain ;  fometimes  it  proceeds 
from  foul  and  corrupted  blood,  which  dries  up  the  flesh, 
which  wanting  its  natural  courfe,  caufeth  this  shrink- 
ing of  the  skin  together,  that  makes  him  have 
a  great,  shrivelled,  and  shrunk 'up  belly  to  his 
flanks,  causing  his  hair  to  ftart,  and  his  legs  to 
fwell,  csV. 

Hard  ufage  and  bad  keeping  are  the  moft  general 
caufes,  when  it  is  an  original  diftemper  ;  but  it  is  for  the 
moft  part  a  fymptom  attending  fome  other  difeafe;  the 
hide-bound  horfe  is  faid  by  many  to  be  cheft-foundered, 
or  body-foundered. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  it  is  a  fymptom  attending  another 
difeafe,  its  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  difeafe  on  which 
i  depends.  In  general  it  requires  a  cooling  laxative 
liet. 


Mr.    I./nvKi  XCK  fays,    that    the   cure    is    immediate 
grafs;  or,    good  ftable  c..re  with   cioathing,   plenty  of 
friction,  ami   penile  walking  exercife,  with  the  precau- 
H  )i)    of  no:  over-feeding  at   ilrft.      Carrots,  boiled'  bar- 
ley,  and  masl.es.     One   moderate  bleeding,  or  inftead, 
u,    :     i :>i;. climes    is   very    luccefsiul,  one   rowel.     The 
:ve   powder,  a   fortnight,  then    a  dofe  of 
C  physic.   '1  he  complaint  neglected  will  degenerate 
into  a  f'.irivit. 

niDh-UOUND   IN  ASSLS 

Let  blood  under  the   tail,  and   rub  it  with   bayfi.lt; 

bruite   an  .1  boil  a   handful   of  fennel  roots  in  new 

,   with  an    ounce  of  lupines,  or  grey  peafe,  and  ;>s 

i   ci'amomi'e.     Give  a  pint  at  a  time,  morning  and 

evening. 

HIDE-BOUND  IN  CATTLE  : 

Bleed  them  in  the  neck-vein,  then  take  of  rue, 
hyfsop,  fage,  featherfew,  fouthernwood,  rofemary, 
every  one  of  thefe  herbs  a  handful ;  chop  and  grind 
thefe  together ;  then  take  a  quart  of  ftrong  ale  or 
beer,  and  put  to  the  herbs,  and  ftir  them  together  : 
then  strain  the  herbs  as  well  as  pofsibly  you  can  from 
the  ale  ;  and  then  take  long  pepper,  fenugreek,  tur- 
meric, annifeeds,  and  liquorice  powder ;  make  all 
thefe  into  powder,  and  take  two  penny-worth  of 
fallad-oil ;  mix  all  thefe  with  tho  juice  of  the  herbs 
•and  ale,  make  them  milk-warm,:  ;-.nd  fo  give  it  to  the 
beaft ;  and,  if  they  be  weak  and  far  fpent,  then  yon 
muft  cut  them  in  the  dew-lap,  and  put  in  fome  bear's- 
fvoi,  or  fpear-grafs,  with  fall  and  butter,  and  they  will 
mend  presently. 

HIGH  BEARING  COCK.  A  term  ufed  with  re- 
fpect  to  fighting  cocks  ;  which  signifies  one  that  is  larger 
than  ihe  cock  he' fights  with  ;  as  a  low  bearing  cock,  is 
one  over-matched  for  height. 

HIND  (among  Hunters  a  female  red  deer,  fo  called 
in  the  third  year  of  ils  age.  In  the  fecond  year  she 
is  called  a  hearfe  or  brock's  sifter :  the  firft  year  a 
calf. 

l'r:  ^  CALF.  A  male  hart,  or  hind  of  the  firft 
ye;:  awns  in  April  and  May. 

HIND-HAND.     Sft-HANn. 

HIP.     tire  HAUNCH. 

lii;'-;-i  1OT.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  fuch  when  he 
has  Iprainea  his  haunches  or  hips,  fo  as  to  relaxate  the 
l'y:miei;ts  that  keep  the  bone  in  its  due  place. 

HIP-SHOT,  is  when  the  hip-bone  of  an  horfe  is  re- 
moved out  of  its  place  :  this  happens  to  a  horfe  many- 
ways  ;  by  a  wrench,  ftroke,  or  slip,  flrain,  sliding,  or 
falling. 

The  signs  to  know  it,  are,  the  horfe  will  halt,  and  go 
sideling,  and  the  fore-hip  will  fall  lower  than  the  other; 
nay,  in  time  the  flesh  will  confume  away  ;  fo  that 
if  it  be  let  alone  too  long,  it  will  never  be  cured.  See 

STRAINS- 
HOBBY.     The  hobby  is  a  hawk  of  the  lure,   and 

not  of  the    fift  ;    is    a    high    flier,    and    is,  in    every 

refpect,    like  the  faker,    but  that  she  is  a  much  lefs 

bird. 

The  hobby  hath  a  blue  beak,  but  the  feer  thereof,  and 

legs,  are  yellow  ;  the  crinets  or  little  feathers  under  her 

eye 
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HOO 


lack 

he  h."  tier  neck, 

• 

rthe 

;  her 


n  the  li  s'  be- 

and  pounces  are  vcrv 

•     to  her  others 

I    between    red  and    black ;  the    pendant 

thofe  behind  the  thigh,    of  a  rulty,  fi>. 

'by  is  alfo  nfed  in  fome  countries  for  a  fmall  horfe 
or  ponei.  •  ff  the  child's 

?  the  tir.  y  but  nni- 

• 

:-lt  Hunters)  a  wild  boar  three 

J<- 

Ai  a  march' 

l!<  .'im  that  appears 

win  the  ground  ;  the  hoof  should  be 

of    i  -'d,  and  not  lnngi»h,  cfpc- 

I,  for  long  feet  arc  worth   no- 

•  horn  of  the  hoof  should  be  folid,  tough,  high, 

;-,  and  of 

•  dirk  c  •  the  white  is  commonly  brittle,  and 

be  known  b  ^ng  broke  from  the 

client,  the  horn  shotild 
nd  the  whole  foot 
•.•!o«r  than  .ibyvr. 

•  hoofs  of  a  horfe  are  rither  per.  perfect ; 

irut   now  fo   difj- 

-.-  may  tread  more  on  the  toe  th.-m  the  heel, 
'  >  upright,  tnd  fomewhaJ   hollow   on  the  iu- 

I.   A«,  fur  t!ic  imperfect  hoof,  it  is  that  which  wonts 

•rememi  !y  if  it  be 

t  broad,  and  I  >f  the  lide*  and 

qtre-  .:  horfe  for  the  moft  part  has  narrow  hcel», 

roccf*  of  time,  will  he  flat  hoofed,  neither  will 

he  carry  a  »hoe  long,  or  travel   f.ir,  but   foon  furbate ; 

«  and  by  treading    mcr  heels    than  on   the 

toes    he  will  go  low  on  the  pafterni,  fo  that  his  feet, 

through  weaknefs,  become  fubjcct  to  falfc  quarters,  gra- 

&c. 

rs  are  nigged,  or  brittle-hoofed ;  when  the 

hoof  ii  not  fmooth,  and  full  of  circles  like  r.im'i  horn§, 

not  only  unfeemly  to   the  eye,  but  even  a  Mgn 

that  the  foot  is   in    no    good    temper,  but    too    hut 

and  dry. 

3.  Some  hoofs  arc  long,  which  catife  the  hor: 
tread  all  upon  the  heels,  to  go  low  in  the  pafterns,  and 
by  that  means  to  breed  wi' 

+.  There  are  fome  crooked  hoofs,  broad  on  the  out- 

.rrow  on  •  •-,  whereby  the  horfe  is 

fplay-footed ;  this  will  oblige  him  to  trend  more  inward 

!o  clofe  with  his  joints  together, 

that  he  cannot  well  travel  without  interfering,  or  per- 
haps ftriking  one  leg  fo  hard  again  ft  the  other  as  to  be- 
come lame;  but  if  it  be  broad  within,  and  narrow 

n 


ut,  that  is  n->t  hurtful,  yet  will  orcaMOn 

cllin*  more  on  the  outside  than  the  inside. 

v  Hhers   have   flat   hoofs,   and  not    hollow  within 

the  inconveniencies  above  fpecified 

in  the  lirft  fort  of  imperfect  hoofs  ;  but  if  it  be  too  hol- 

:il  dry  the  falter,  -.mil-  make  him  hoof-bound, 

since  the  too  hollow  hoof  is  a  ftrai^ht,  narrow  ore,  and 

•,  for  though  the  lic>r(e  treads  upright,  and 

not  on  his  heels,  yet  fuch  kind  of  hoofs  will  dry  too 

faft,  if  not  continually  ftopjn-J. 

"A'hen  the  frush  is  bro.id,  the  heels  \vill  be  weak, 
and  fo  foft  that  you  may  almoft  bend  them  tx>g<?thcr. 
thm  he  will  never  trc.id  t>oidly  on  the  ftunes  or  hartl 
ground. 

1.  Some  have   narrow   heels ;    they  are  tender, 
that  ill  grow  to  be  hoof-bound. 

HOOF  KON'Y,  is  n  round  bony  fwelling,  growing 
upon  the  very  top  of  a  horfe's  hoof,  andalway 
by  feme  blow  or  bruife,  or  by  bruising  hiind-If  hi 
ftall,    by  en<!  to    ftrike   at    a    horfe 

ftrikes  againft  the  bar 
them. 

Tls  .  firft  to  digcft  the  fwelling,  cither  > 

rotten  litter,  or  hay  boiled  in  old  urine,  or  ol!e  witli  n 
plafter  of  wine-Ices  and  wheaten  flour  boiled  to^etlici , 
to  ripen  it  and  bring  it  to  a  'n,  or  difsolv 

tumour. 

mes  to  a  heaci,   lance  itf  in  the  !ov 
part  of  the  fofrnef*,  with  a  thin  hot  iron  to  let  out  the 
matter. 

Tent  it  with  turpentine,  deer'*  fuct,  nnd  war,  of  each 

equal  quantities  melted  together,  laying  a  plafter  of  tli- 

',  to  keep  it  i;;  till  it  be  tho- 

'ND  IN  A  HORSE,  is  a  shrinking  of  the 
hoof  at  the  top,  and  at  the  heel,  which  makes  the  ikin 
ftart  above  the  hoof  and  fo  grow  orer  it. 

It  ni-y  h.ipptn  to  a  horfe  divers  ways;    either  br 
ng  him  too  dry  in  the  ftablc,  by  ftraiglu  shoeing ; 
or  elfc  by  fomc  unnatural  heat  after  founder* • 

-  signs  of  it  nre,  he  will  halt  much  j  his  hoofs  will 
be  hot,  and  if  you  knock  them  with  a  hammer,  they 
will  found  hollow  like  an  empty  bottle. 

As  for  the  cure,  that  being  the  proper  businefs  of  the 
farrier.  I  shall  omit  to  prefcribe  for  it  here. 
"TfdbF-BRI'n  LK.  An  infirmity  in  horfes,  pro- 
ceeding either  naturally  or  accidentally  ;  naturally  from 
the  *>re  or  dam  ;  accidentally  from  n  furfeit,  that  falls 
down  into  their  feet ;  or  elfe  from  the  horfe's  having 
been  formerly  foundered. 

the  cure,    take   unwronght    wax,    turpentine, 

;-s  fuct,  and  hog's  grcafe,  of  each  four  ounces; 

fallad  oil,  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  and  of  dog's  grcafe,  half  a 

pound  |  boil   them  all  together,  and   keep  them  in  a 

gally-pot  for  nfc. 

With  this  anoint  the  hoof  well  for  two  or  three  days, 
efpecially  at  the  fctting  on  of  the  hair,  and  ftop  them 
with  cow-dung  and  hog*i-gTciife  melted  together. 

H<  T,  OR  CASTING  OP  THE  Hoor,  is  when 

the  coffin  f*Hs  clean  away  from  a  horfe's  foot. 

HOOF 


HOR 
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HOOF-SWELLED.  An  infirmity  that  fometimcs 
happens  to  young  horfes  by  being  over-ridden,  or  too 
hard-wrought,  which  caufes  them  to  fwell  in  that 
part,  by  reafon  of  the  blood  falling  down  and  fettling 
there,  which,  if  not  fpeedily  removed,  will  beget  a  wet 
fpavin. 

It  proceeds  from  fome  founder,  prick,  or  slap,  break- 
ing on  the  top,  round  about  the  coronet,  which,  in  rime, 
caufes  it  to  fall  oil'. 

For  the  cure ;  Take  the  ftrongeft  aqua-fortis  you 
can  get,  and  fir  ft  file,  or  draw  away  the  old  hoof  fome- 
what  near,  with  a  file,  or  drawing-iron  j  then  touch  the 
hoof,  fo  prepared,  three  or  four  drefsings,  or  more,  with 
the  aqua-fortis,  and  anoint  the  foot  with  an  ointment, 
made  of  one  pound  of  hog's-greafe,  patch-greafe,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  •,  Venice  turpentine,  five  ounces  ; 
new  wax,  three  ounces,  and  fulkul  oil.  three  ounces  :  all 
melted  together  over  the  fire  :  the  coffin  of  the  font 
up  to  the  top,  being  ancinte.l  v,-;tr.  this,  a  r.ev.1  hoot  will 
grow  on  it. 

HOOF  LOOSENED,  is  an  infirmity  in  a  horfc ; 
it  is  a  difsolution  or  dividing  of  the  horn,  or  coffin, 
of  his  hoof  from  the  flesh,  at  the  letting  on  of  the 
coronet. 

Now  if  the  paring  be  round  about  the  coronet,  it 
proceeds  from  its  being  foundered  ;  if  in  part,  then  by 
a  prick  of  fome  channel  nail,  quitter-bone,  retreat,  gra- 
velling, cloying,  or  the  like. 

When  the  hoof  is  loolened  by  foundering,  it  will 
break  firft  in  the  fore-part  of  the  coronet,  right  again  ft 
the  toes,  becaufe  the  humours  alfo  are  difpofed  to 
defcend  towards  the  toe. 

But  if  it  proceeds  from  pricking,  gravelling,  and  the 
like,  then  the  hoof  will  loofeii  round  about  equally  at 
firft ;  but  if  it  be  caufed  by  a  quitter-bone,  or  hurt  upon 
the  coronet,  it  will  break  right  above  the  grieved  part, 
and  is  very  rarely  known  to  go  any  farther :  as  for  the 
cure  of  the  former,  they  are  properly  the  businefs  of  a 
farrier. 

HOOK.     See  ANGLING,  FISHL:;G,  &c. 

HORN.     Sec  HOOF. 

HORN.  To  give  a  ftroke  with  the  horn,  is  to  bleed 
a  horfe  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  the  horn  of  a  itag, 
or  roe-buck,  the  tip  and  end  of  which  is  fo  sharp  and 
pointed,  as  to  perform  the  office  of  a  lancet. 

We  ftrike  wiili  the  horn,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
notch,  or  edge  of  the  upper  jaw. 

HORNED    CATTLE,    AND  THE    ,'HOPI  R    TRF.AT- 

MENT    Of    Cows    AND    CALVES. 

The  Sturdy,  or  Turning-Evil.  Sic  STAGGERS  ix 
HORSES. 

Foul  in  the  Foit,  arifes  from  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Pre- 
vent by  conltant  attention.  For  cure,  cleanfe  with  bran 
and  water  boiled,  and  lather  of  black  foap.  Ufe 
BRACKEN'S  Flftula-water, 

Garget  in  the  Afaiv,  from  fwallowing  crabs,  acorns, 
&C.  See  the  same  in  HORSES. 

Sfourinr  in  C^ws.  Dr.  DOWNINC'S  prefcriptions  in 
this  cafe,  of  turpentine,  pomegranate  powder,  pipe-clay, 
oak-bark,  verjuice,  £cc.  appear  very  dangerous,  and 
likely  to  lock  up  the  offending  matter  in  the  inteftines. 


This  dlarhcsn  nrifes  from  various  caufes,  to  wit,  change 
of  diet,  the  foltition  of  a  cold,  particularly  after  calving, 
or  in  travel  acrofs  the  country,  laftly,  it  may  be  a 
fymptom  of  rot,  either  from  bad  keep,  or  conftitutiona! ; 
this  has  been  fometimes  difcovercd  by  the  hair  pulling 
o[r",  as  from  a  glandered  horfe.  Take  it  time,  and 
allow  comfortable  mushes,  with  warm,  dry,  and  generous 
keep.  Si:--  tt.-f  I)is'.;..\bF  IN  HORSES.  It  is  called  tie  Ret, 
in  the  N'-irtli. 

The  /foiY,  or  67' .•••:•;,'••  Cougb.  This,  in  cows,  is  often 
incurable.  It  ufually  proceeds  from  cold  taken  in 
calving,  .UK!  o>!d  and  wet  v,  inter  lying.  For  palliation, 
or  cure,  6V.1  liuoKr:-.  V.'IND  IN  IlORSi  s. 

Less  of  the  Cud,  or  Qnh/.  By  reading  the  ftrange 
account  of  this  indisposition  in  the  old  writers,  one  is 
led  to  fuppofethat  the  beaft,  through  carelelsnefs,  drops 
fume-thing  from  its  mouth,  like  a  quid  of  tobacco,  and 
lies  dijivn  f>  iriourn  the  lofs  of  it:  their  remedies  were 
equally  !.•.' ;  :  -vv.  You  are  directed  to  take  yeaft, 
clay,  pifs,  i'.ilt,  and  the  slaAer  of  another  beaft,  with 
which  a  new  quid,  or  ball  is  to  be  made  for  :h,r 
patient. 

'I  he  real  caiiNe,  and  remedy  for  this  difoider,  are  as 
follow:  Cattle  which  ruminate,  or  belch  up  their  food, 
for  maftication,  are  provided  by  nature  vith  lour 
machs  ;  of  thele,  the  ruwi'ii,  or  cuJ.-bag,  \>  hich  reeeucb 
the  provender,  is  constructed  with  certain  lleshy  libro, 
or  Contracting  mulclcs,  wliich,  by  drawing  and  pursing 
it  up,  enable  it  to  throw  into  the  gullet  and  mouth  the 
crude  aliment  to  be  chewed  over  again.  The  defect 
exifts  in  the  laxity  and  weaknefs  of  thofe  contracting 
mufclcs,  and  their  consequent  inability  to  expel  the 
food  for  the  purpofe  of  rumination.  This  wcakncfs 
may  arile  from  various  c.r.Hcs.  The  intention  of  cure 
is  to  brace  the  fibres  ami  ftrengthen  the  fyftem.  Begin 
with  warm  mashes  of  bran  and  ground  oats.  Give  from 
four  to  six  drachms,  according  to  the  size  and  ftrength 
of  the  beaft,  of  the  iineft  aloes  and  rhubarb,  equal 
quantities;  fait  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce;  annifeeds  pow- 
dered, one  ounce;  either  in  gruel,  or  beer,  vi..rm. 
Good  fwcet  hay,  fmall  quantities  at  a  time.  In  two  or 
ihrce  >  irk  and  gentian,  half  an  ounce  each, 

ground  ginger  a  tea-fpoon  full,  in  warm  ale,  moderate- 
ly fweetened,  twice  a  day,  to  be  continued  awhile  ;  or, 

ionally  a  decoction  of  horeho-iml,  chamomi'.o. 
Carduiu,  fweetened  ;  the  very  rough  aftrmgents,  fiich  as 
verjuice,  oil  of  vitriol,  slum,  S;c.  uled  by  cf 
in  this  cafe,  are   highly  improper,  and  ft.. :.••  .'ir.es 
fatal  effects.     Clarke  relates  ay  inftanc..-   of  a  iu;;fe  be- 
ing killed  by  .;  draught  of   vim  ; 

Ri'il  Jl'rtitti\  :r  Bloody   rh-ii:c,  or  Foul  Water, 
Opium,  sixty  grains  ;   with  or    without  3S  QtucJ 
iron;   or   thirty  grains  vitriol   of  iron  to  be  given   twice 
a  day,    in  a  ball   mixed  with   hour  and  water,  a:i<i 
folved  in  warm  ale  :  corn  twice-  ;  day,  and  cover  at  night, 
if  cold  weather.      '/..••  i:oi;<id,    \n\.  II.  p.  b'J). 

Gorged,    or  Ho-ven,    i.  e.  1  welled   with  over-rfeeding, 
cither  with  green  or  dry  food.       Bleed  from  thrte  pintf 
to  four,    and  drive  about  modeiv.te'y.     The  cafe  being 
slight,    cither  <>f    the  following  drenches  may  fuce 
without   paunching.        (Glauber    or    Epfom  falts,    two 

:ces  ; 
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Ounces  ,  •'  buckthorn,  •• ;    nitre,    one 

OUT:  •<  Taunt-water,  a  i; 

pint ;  grotKiJ  ginger,  j.  i.  in  three  pints  warm  whey  or 
gruel.       ( >r.  'ic,    of    Edinburgh, 

by  which  he  iaved  c-p:  'Ut  of  twenty. 

Gin,  one  pint,  in  :  When  the 

r  appear-  -ul   the  beaft   cannot   fund, 

lofc  lerforni  the  simple 

of    paunching ;    v;'z.   make    nn   incision    xsirli    .\ 
knife,    on  th 

long,  between  the  rib  and  hip  bone,  thro  '<elow 

the  bones  of  the  loin.     In 
muft  be  taken.     The  wound  m 

with  tar  ami  fpirit5,   or   Fihr'*  Ivv!'  Mirier,  in 

took  from   t!' 

•-•rt  .1  tube  int 

wotr  

. 

bo  jafsed  through  the  mouth  into  the  ftomach  of  either 
i'his  tube  may  be  left   in  the  ftomach 
of  the  animal  any  length  of  time,   being  no  himi: 
to  breathing;  or  any  medic::  xr  injccte 

it.      It  is  held  a  fafer  method  tl-  !)•    M 

• 

•sly  author 

t>i\    •  ct,  published    his    lv*>k   t'n  :ii    #;•••<«<;/«// r, 

the  diftemper  as  a  pffiilcn- 
tial  fever  '    ,  peculiar  to  animals  with  I. 

feel  •    II  others. 

•.cted  froi: 
.  :r  among  tlv 

I 

nc  of  them,  in  the  latter  ftage  of  the  difeal 
empkjsrma  could    often   be    felt   in   fome    p.irts,  M  hir'i 
evinced  .1  vefs  of  gangrene  beneath  the 

n  t!ic  fcntitive,  inirrit  ited  fever*  of  theft-  ani- 
fuppofe  about  sixty   grams   of  opium,  with   two 
ounces  of  extract  of  oak-bark,  every  six  hours,  would 
fupply  them   with    an  etficacicw.  !iich 

might  be  added  thirty  grains  vitriol  of  iron,  if  any  ten- 
dency to  bloody  urine.     To  prevent  the  infection  from 
Jing,    an  order  from  government,  forbidding   the 
removal  of  any  cattle  found  within    five   miles   of  the 
iuppofeJ,  to  be  infected,  for  a  frw  days,  until  the 
rainment    of  the  exiftence   of  the   contagion  by  a 
medical    committee:  That   being    afcertaincd,    .ill    the 
cattle  within  five  miles  of  the  place  to  be  im 

itered,  and  confumed  within    the    cireumfcribed 
a  ;  the    hides   to  be  pot  into  lime-water  before 
•r  infpcctors. 
Mit.cu  Cows  A\D  CALVES. 

•   cows  are  liable  to  have  the 

I  welled    and  inflamed,  a   few  days 

Milk  the  cow  twice  a  day,  and  bathe 

lily  with    camphorated  fpirits.     It   is 

ror  to  fu  .tcing  a  cow  before  calving  is  in- 

•is. 

••.vs  which  arc  cat-hammed,  and  go  clofe 
behind,  are  apt  to  chafe  the  udder  and  thighs.  Wash 
twice  a  day  with  warm  foap  fuds,  and  bathe  with  aqua 

•  .r.  from  want  of 
thofe,  branJv  alone. 


Teats.  Were  the  consumers  or  milk  to  wit- 
nefs  the  filth  v.hich  is  mixed  with  it,  in  this  cafe,  they 
^vould  think  lefs  of  the  trouble  of  prevention,  iaftead 
of  fnppling  the  teat  vith  w^rm  milk  as  ufu.il,  i 
mof.  probably  goes,  tilth  nnd  all,  into  the  pan,  order  a 
bowl  of  warm  water  for  the  purpoie.  After  milking, 
ufe  the  mixtir  r  chafing.  Avoid  all  grealy 

.itions  if  pofsible  ;  if   not,  ufe  elder  ointment,  or 
\vith  a  little  teriife  mixed.       In   1'even  or 
•.ts  will  be  whole,  and  cleanliness  may 

i  -.vs  are  much  more  IL'.lilc  to  d.mger  in  |)artur;iion, 
than  other  Ivute  .inimals,  and  their  Ixxlies  at  that  time 
are  exceedingly  accefsihle  to  the  imprefsion  of  cold  air. 
Warm  <V.elti-r,  if  the  w,- -.it her  be  cold,  or  wet.  (_rin- 
fortable  :  i,  and  ;i  .  warm  ale. 

If  cold  be  already  taken,  mix  the  size  i»;  u  pigeon's  egg 
of  cordial  ball,   in  1  ;   it  that   be  not   at  hand, 

annifeed,  halt  ,    in  powder;  two  tea  fpoons  of 

powdered  ginger ;  treacle,  and  the  decoction  of  a  hand- 
ful of  juniper  ben  .*  the  cow  within  till  well. 

uh,  and  put  the  .itrerlwrden,  or  cleaning,  out  of 
the  cow's  reach,    a<  their  devouring    it    is    fometimes 
.icd   wi;!  fl     --as    its    retention. 

The    beaft    more    iilutlly    lingers  a   great    nt 
mont  '    tlie  hair,  fail 

ill     I'lllK-,  : 

of  the  cars,  foetid  breath,  kaocs  in  the  nioutli,  general 
languor  and  Th<-  '  led  this 

11'  fs- 

fully 
l>ru^l 

ill  tl:<  .   i."ri!i,ii, 

•  '.ving 

mixti  on  of  penny  royal, 

gruel,  or  ale  :  .  compound  tinctu: 

:'  each  a  table 

fpoonful,  or  more,  irnings.     SI  .mid 

the  beaft  be  coltivr.  :im  or  two  of  the  Jineff 

.  in  powi'  !  to  one  of  the  drinks. 

Repeat  occasionajK.  hit     The  cow  to  b;  fucklcd 

dry,  not  milked. 

For  a  violent  puerperal  fever,  callcJ  by  DOWM- 
dropping  after  calving,  he  advifes  the  following  meili- 
ina  decoction  of  fever-few,  balm,  and  chamomile, 
y^Jjat repeated  every  twelve  hours  :  Nitre  powdered, 
two  ounces  ;  r.ih  it  in  .1  mortar,  with  a  tea  fpcotiful  of 
oil  of  vitriol;  then  add  valerian,  one  ounce  .ind  half; 
fnake-root,  one  ounce;  treacle,  half  a  pound.  A  pint 
of  the  decoction  of  the  herbs,  i  every  two 

hours.  Keep  the  cow  warm,  with  proper  covering. 
Back-rake,  if  needful.  Place  her  with  the  fore-parts 
elevated.  Thick  gru«I  or  milk-pottage.  Conftant  at- 
tendance night  and  day. 

Inward  ]truisrjtfniin  extracting  the  Calf.     Spermaceti, 

and  Irish  slate,    two  ounces  each  ;    Caftile  loap,    and 

.ite,  one  ounce  each  ;  in  a  quart  of  warm  ale,  daily. 

Or,   the  fame  made  into  balls  witk  Venice  turpentine. 

Warm  water  and  mashes. 

Want  of  milk.      The  drink    nnd    treatment    recom- 
mended in  colds.     Or,  fennel,  annifceds,  and  grains  of 

paradife, 
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paradife,  two  or  three  ounces,  in  warm  ale,  fwcetcned 
with  Spanish  juice  -,  repeat. 

Veterinary  Obitetrkh.  The  difciples  of  MAURTCEAU, 
BRACKEN,  SMELLIK,  and  DF.NMAN,  need  not  be  at  a 
lofs  here  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  leach  or  hind  ; 
analogy  is  a  fullicient  guide.  Cows,  particularly  the 
•short-horned  fpecies,  often  need  the  afsiftance  of  the 
accoucheur.  The  natural  prefentation  of  the  calf  is, 
with  its  head  and  fore-feet,  the  nofe  between  the  feet, 
and  the  back  upwards.  DOWNING  enumerates  feven 
preternatural  positions  :  namely,  1st.  Reverfe  prelenta- 
tion,  or  tail  lirft.  2d.  Fore-feet,  no  head  appearing. 
.'id.  Siclewife,  bel'y  upwards,  head  reverfed  over  one 
shoulder,  legs  appearing.  <lth.  Fore-feet,  with  head 
under  the  brisket.  5th.  Head  alone,  or  one  fore-leg 
only,  with  it.  6th.  Head  and  one  leg,  or  head  alone. 
7th.  Calf  lying  on  its  back,  its  four  legs  folded  nearly 
together,  and  clofe  up  to  the  cow's  back,  the  head  ap- 
pearing, or  doubled  back,  even  with  the  ribs,  on  one- 
side  or  other  •,  one  hind-leg,  perhaps,  prefenting. 

General  Rules.  Timely  afsiltance,  before  the  cow  is 
exhaulted.  Extraction  never  to  be  attempted  in  an  im- 
proper position.  Supple  the  hand  and  arm  with  warm 
water  and  fresh  lard.  Examination  beft  made,  the  cow 
ftanding,  and  in  the  interval  of  pains.  In  pulling  at 
the  feet,  inclofe  the  claws  in  the  hand,  that  the  horn 
may  not  bruife  the  cow.  Navel  firing  burfting,  and 
the  uiual  rlux  of  blood,  of  no  confcquence.  Inftru- 
ments  to  be  iried  only  in  the  laft  refort,  and  by  experi- 
enced and  fteady  perfons  only.  The  proper  hook,  is 
of  hard  iron,  four  inches  long,  with  a  loop  for  the  cord 
at  the  ftraight  end. 

In  a  Natural  Position,  if  the  cow  should  want  help,  the 
position  of  the  calf  may  be  afcertained  after  the  waters 
have  been  feen.  A  cord  ought  to  be  in  readinefs,  to 
attach  to  the  fore-legs  of  the  calf,  in  order  to  afsist  each 
natural  exertion.  The  head  to  be  kept  clear  of  obftruc- 
tion. 

Preternatural  Position,  No.  1 ,  as  above.  No  attempt 
to  turn  the  calf  (this  position  being  favourable  for  ex- 
traction) but  ufe  expedition  for  fear  it  be  fuffocated. 
Prefs  the  haunches  back  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
take  hold  of  the  bend  of  the  h'ock  of  one  leg,  pull  at  it, 
and  reach  the  foot  ;  both  feet  may  thus  be  brought 
forth. — No.  2.  Reduce  the  head  to  its  proper  situation, 
between  the  fore  legs,  either  by  hold  of  the  nofe,  or 
jaw-bone.  A  long  arm  is  needful,  which  muft  be  kept 
to  the  full  extent  in  the  body,  that  inftant  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  every  throe,  the  fingers  being  properly 
fixed — No.  3.  Gently  move  the  calf  back,  and  bring 
the  head  forth  to  the  legs. — No.  4.  Push  the  calf  back 
to  find  the  head ;  pull  at  the  nofe  :  this  requires  ad- 
drefs,  but  it  is  ufelefs  to  employ  force,  until  the  head  be 
in  its  proper  place. — No.  .5,  and  6.  Push  the  calf  back 
againft  the  shoulders  and  brisket ;  the  feet  will  be  found 
folded  under  the  belly,  bring  the  feet  forward  one  at  a 
time,  the  hand  being  gently  placed  on  the  bend  of  the 
knee.  Should  the  head  be  too  much  swelled  and 
bruifed,  to  be  returned,  it  muft  be  skinned  and  ampu- 
tated. Difsect  in  a  ftraight  line,  from  the  poll  to  the 
*ofe,  force  the  skin  back  over  the  firft  joint  of  the  neck, 


divide  the  head  from  the  body,  pushing  the  latter  back 
to  obtain  hold  of  the  knees.  The  loofc  shin  muft  be 
previously  wrapped  over  the  ragged  bone,  and  an  afsii't- 
antfhoukl  have  fa  ft  hold,  in  order  to  guide  it  clear  of 
the  haunch-bones  of  the  cow;  should  it  hitch  there, 
put  back,  inftaatly — No.  7.  If  one  hind-leg  appear,  put 
it  back  ;  the  calf  cannot  be  brought  forth  with  a  hinder 
and  fore-leg  together,  and  the  difference  between  the 
knee  and  hock,  will  be  immediately  difcevertd.  The 
head  being  doubled  back,  muft  of  courfe  be  reduced  to 
its  proper  plate.  The  cow  being  ftrong  and  quiet,  the 
busineis  may  be  effected  with  care  and  patience  ;  but 
should  the  hpok  be  positively  necefsary,  hold  muft  be 
taken,  either  in  the  fockets  of  the  eyes,  cavity  of  the 
,  or  in  the  jaw.  Keep  fteady  until  fair  hold  be 
taken.  The  cafe  of  Dropsy  in  the  calf,  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  apparent  by  its  preternatural  size;  ufe  the  knife 
carefully,  should  that  be  necefsary,  to  pierce  the  belly 
of  the  calf.  For  thefe  rules,  I  repeat,  I  am  obliged  to 
Mr.  DOWNING,  to  whofe  profefsional  abilities,  I  think 
they  do  great  credit 

Sudling.  The  common  error  of  the  nurfery  univer- 
fally  prevails  in  the  calf-pen.  Calves  are  either  allowed 
too  much  milk,  or  their  ftomachs  are  overcharged 
with  too  gre.:i  a  quantity  at  a  time  :  hence  their  digcf- 
tivc  faculty  is  overpowered,  thrift  is  impeded,  and  a 
ftatc  of  diieafe  induced,  the  moft  common  fymptomsof 
which  are,  alternate  purging  and  coftivenefs.  Perhaps 
twice  a  day  is  too  feldom,  and  it  would  probably  pay 
the  extra  trouble,  to  fuckle  three  times.  Tife  calf  kept 
fo  many  hours  from  the  teat,  often,  in  winter-time, 
:i  vtcen,  greedily  fwallows  an'immenfe  quantity  of  milk, 
sinks  down  to  sleep,  wakes  with  the  diiagreeable  confe- 
qncnces  of  an  over-loaded  ftomach,  belching  up  a  fcald- 
ing  acid  liquor,  and  remains  reftlefs  and  bleating  for  a 
fresh  fupply,  and  a  repetition  of  the  error.  Many  peo- 
ple milk  the  cow  firft,  which  is  a  bad  practice,  the  laft 
milk  being  the  richeft,  and  not  fo  proper  for  the  calf. 
We  have  here  the  reafons  for  the  frequent  fournefs  of 
veal,  and  for  its  producing  curds  and  whey,  inftead  of 
rich  and  wholefome  gravy. 

Costiveness  in  Calves.  Take  the  chalk  from  them. 
Give  half  an  ounce,  to  an  ounce  of  magnesia,  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  f.nni feeds  powdered  in  a  pint  of  warm 
grutl,  the  powders  being  well  mixed  in  it.  This  may 
be  given  occasionally,  obftruction  being  a  great  enemy 
to  thrift.  OR,  Rhubarb  and  Magnc.  ia  may  be  given, 
equal  quantities.  I  have  repeatedly  feen  the  good  ef- 
fects of  this  practice. 

Purging  Calf.  I  muft  differ  totally  from  Dr.  DOWN- 
ING in  this  cafe,  for  reafons  already  afsigned.  He  ad- 
vifes  for  a  dofe,  chalk,  pomegranate,  bole,  and  alum,  to 
the  amount  of  four  or  five  ounces.  I  have  no  idea  that 
articles  of  that  clafs,  can  do  any  thing  but  mifchief  to  a 
fuckling  animal.  I  would  recommend  rhubarb,  and  a 
table  fpoonful  or  two  of  peppermint  water,  in  w;  rm 
ale.  Afterwards,  if  necefsary,  two  drachms  of  diafcor- 
dium,  in  ale,  for  two  or  three  days.  Rice  gruel.  This 
failing  to  have  an  immediate  good  effect,  the  butcher's 
knife  is  the  moft  profitable  remedy. 

HORNS  OF  A  DEER  CASTING,    is  a   singular  phe- 
nomenon, 
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nomcnon,  the  true  reason  of  which  feems  to  be  a  ftop- 
puge  of  the  circulation ;  fo  that  being  deprived  of  the 
nour:  ^e,  they  fall  off  much  in  the  fame  manner 

of  the  trees  Jo  in  autumn.      Abovjf  ten 
days  after  the  horns  are  calt,  the  new  ones   begin  to 

c    at   firft  are    fort  and   hairy,  bur 
afterwards  grow   hard,  and  the  crtMture   rubs  ofF  the 
hair. 

HOR\r-GELT.  A  tax  within  the  bound-;  of  a  fo- 
reft,  .  .imer  of  honied  beafts. 

II'  '  A    four-footed   animal  of  great    ufe    to 

mankind,  efpccial'tv  in  tlu  country  •, 
ing  by  nature   valiant,  .mil  niniblo  ;  abo\ 

other  beafts,  molt  able  and  apt  to  endure  the  •• 
labours,  the  even  qu:u.:  .<n  being  lucli, 

neither  extreme  heat  di  .-  the 

ice  of  the  cold  freezes  tl.  -.T  of  bis 

moving   fpirits  :   he  i»  ni'.i;  gentle   au  I   loving 
apt  to  be  taught,  ami  not  forgetful  wl.cn  on  in»pr 

.  -  l«rain,  being  w.  •  »ve  all  other 

beafts,  an.l  will  endure  his  lab-  M  empty  fto- 

inach.     He  is  naturally  given  to  clear 
excellent 

NESS  OF  UGH 
Now  for  .:>«   in  gi  the  ufual  < 

•.c  the  eyes  an>l  joints  of  an  ox 

ftrengtit  and  foot  of  a  mule,  the  hoofs  ami  thighs  of  an 
afs,  the  throat  nnd  neck  of  a  wolf,  the  ear  and  tail  of  a 
fox,  the  breaft  and  ha  r  of  a  woman,  the  boldnefs  of  a 

•  and  quick-sightednefs  of  a  fer 
face  of  a  cat, 
high  pace,  a  deliberate  trot,  a   pleafant  ga'.lop,  a 

and  to  be  prefcnt  ar.d  quick 

As  to  his  colours,  the  reader  it  referred  to  the  article 
of  COLOURS  OF  A  HORSE  ;  only  it  is  fit  to  mention 
here,  that  the  bcft  colours  arc  the  brown-bay,  dapple- 
grey,  roan,  bright-bay,  black,  with  a  white  near  foot 
behind,  white  tore- fox  be.'bre,  white  ftar,  rhcfnnt,  or 
forrel,  with  any  of  thcfc  mark*,  or  dun,  with  a  black 

•  to  return  to  the  more  particular  parts  of  a  horfe, 

and  f  :i  in  view,  we  shall  prcrent  the  reader  with 

a  general  did  ription  if  the  extern..!  conformation  of  the 

,  grounded  upon  juft   principles   of   theory,    and 

.tned   by  experience-       By  a   general  ii< 

we  would  be  undcrftood  to    intend  fuch  ,  as  is 

ible    to   the    rac.  .-,    and    the   cart  horfe. 

itandard  of  beauty 

and  proportion  in  horfcs,  hum.ia  judgment  has,  no 
doubt,  been  giiiJcJ  by  the  obfcr  the  beft  natu- 

ral models  ;  thefe  have  been  originally  furnished  by  the 
cour!  .nd  tradi- 

rld,  and  proved,   from 
ail  experience,  to  be  the  befc  shaped. 

The  head  of  a  horfe  should  be  voi ;  of  n"ev  ,  and  for 
length  and  size,  appear  .  r'air  prop  <rtion  wu:. 

size  of  his  body;  his  eye  full,  and  L  jicwh.i- 
nent  ;  eyelids  thin  a.i  .       rs  tl>in,   • 

of  middling  length,  and  not  diflant  fioui  ea 


forehead  flat,  not  too  large  or  fquare,  and  running  rearly 

in  a  ftraight  line,  to  the  muz/lc,  which  should  be  fmall 

uoftrils  capacious  :  lips  thin  ;    mouth  of  fuf- 

ficient  depth,  and  the  tongue  not  to   large  ;  the    jaw- 

.  wide  at  top,  where  they  join  the  neck  ;  the  head 

';nip:!y  affixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  neck,   but 

\\  ith  a  moderate  curve  and  tapering  of  the  latter. 

The  neck  muft  be  of  moderate,  not  too  great  length, 

too  thick   and   gross  on  the  upper  part,  nor  too 

;',  but  rising  from  the  withers  or  forehand, 

-  ardi  declining  and  tapering  at  the  extremity, 

it    will    form  fomewhat  of  un  arch;    underneath,  the 

•;ld    be    ftraight    from  die  chcft,  and  by  no 

ivex,  or  bell)  ing  out. 

The  •liDuldcrs  capacious,  and  of  large  extent,  fo  as 

;.fpicuous  part  of  the  body,  but 

loaded   with    flesh ;  they   should   reach 

;i  of  the  withers,  which   muft   be   well 

-!t  should  be  fufficiently  full,  not  narrow 

* 

The  body  deep  and  fuhftantial;  back  a  plain  of  good 

,  but   handfomcly   rounded;  backbone  ftraight, 

or  with  a  trifling  inclination,  and  not  too  short ;  loins 

.  and  the  mufcles  (  .  is   or  fillets,  full  and 

c-bone  ;  the  fpace  fufficient 

.  the  bones  them  I  c 

:,  and  the  l>i:tto>;k  ;    the  rump  level 

with,  or  not  too  much  elevated  above,  the  height  of  the 
withers;  the  croup  muft  have  reafonabl/fpace,  and  not 
sink  too  fuddenly,  in  which  cafe,  the  tail  would  be  fet 
on  too  low,  which  ought  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 

'1  he  hinder  quarters  should   fpread  to  a  wider  extent 
than   the  itand    farther 

afunder  than  thofe  before;  the  thighs  should  be  ftraight, 
n.uuular,  .  nd  of  considerable  length;  the   hock 
wide  and  <  .    shank  not  too  long,  but  flat,  and  of 

fufTkicnt  fnbftance,  its  sinew  large  :n.cl  iliftinct,  the  fet- 
locks long;  the  hocks  should  form  an  angle,  of  fuch 
extent,   as  to    place  the    feet  immediately    under    the 
llie  fore-arms  thighs,  should  be  large, 

inufcular,  and  of  good  length,  the  elbows  not  turning 
outwards;    the  knees  large  and  lean:    the  shank,  or 
cannon-bone,  tlat,  ftrong,  and  not  too  long  ;  the  tendon 
laj-ge  ;    the  fore-arm  and  shank,    muft  form   nearly  a 
.'.it  line:    fetlock-joints  large  and  clean;  pafterns 
^rec,  not  too  long,  but  large  in 

proportion  to  their    length ;    the     coronary  rings    not 

thick,  or   fwclled,  but  clean,  dry,  and  hairy,  the  feet 

neither  too  high,  nor  too  flat,  and  of  sze  apparently  a 

futHcici.t    bafe  for    the  \.<'ipht   they   have  to  fuftain; 

hoofs  of   colour  dark  and  shining,  without  feams  or 

wrinkles,   tough  and  ftrong,    not  hard  like  oak;  foot 

ally   concave,  foal  hard,    but    not  slirurk,  heels 

1  of  n.itkiling  frog  not  ioo  large  or 

flesh;,  foui: J  ;   the -feet  of  equal  size, 

shou!  tactly  parallel,  fo  that   the  front  or  toe 

.•    inward     n-  •  rd ;    the    forefeet 

ad  per;x;iidicular  to  the  •  lieft,  nor  too  much 

.  wide  apart  than  the. 

,  the  legs  should  not  be  loaded  with  hair. 


The 
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The  age  of  a  horfe,  it  is  fufficiently  well  known,  is 
only  determina '•>'.-.•  with  precision  by  his  teeth  ;  and  that 
riilc  fails  after  -,i  certain  period,  2nd  is  sometimes  equi- 
vocal and  uncertain,  even  within  that  period.  A  horfe 
has  forty  teeth ;  namely,  twenty-four  double  teeth  or 
grinders,  four  tushes,  or  single  teeth,  and  twelve  front 
.1,  or  gatherers.  Marcs  have  iv>  tushes,  in  genera!. 
The  mark,  which  difcovcrs  the  a^e,  is  to  he  fcni: 
fhe  front  teeth,  next  the  tushes,  i,  i-ks,  with 

lome,  the  foal's  twelve  fore  teeth  begin  vo  shoot ;  thef'e 
.ire  short,  round,  white,  and  easily  diftinguishable 
the  adult  or  horfe's  teeth,  with  which  afterwards  they 
come  to  be  mixed.  At  fome  period  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  the  colt  changes  his  teeth  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  he  sheds  the  four  middle  fore  teeth,  two  .ib.ive,  and 
two  below,  which  are  fome  time  after  replaced  with 
horfe 's  teeth.  After  three  years  old,  two  others  are 
changed,  one  on  each  side  the  former  ;  he  has  then  eight 
colt's,  and  four  horfe's  teeth.  After  four  years  old,  he 
cuts  four  new  teeth,  one  on  each  side  thole  hfr  replaced, 
and  has  at  that  age,  eight  horfe's,  and  four  foal's  teeth. 
Thefe  Lit  new  teeth  are  slow  growers.  compared  with 
the  preceeding;  they  are  the  corner  teeth,  next  the 
tushes,  are  called  pincers,  and  are  thofe  which  bear  the 
mark  •,  this  mark  consifts  in  the  tooth  being  hollow, 
ind  in  the  cavity  bearing  a  black  fpot,  rcfembling  the 
eye  of  a  bean.  At  four  years  and  n  half  old,  thefe 
mark  teeth  are  juft  visible  above  the  gum,  and  the  cavity 
is  very  confpicuotis.  At  five  years  old,  the  horfe  sheds 
his  remaining  four  colt  s  teeth,  and  his  tushes  ap;  e;;r. 
At  six,  his  tushes  are  up,  and  appear  white,  ; 
sh'.rp,  near  about  which,  is  obfervubie  a  small  cirrle  of 
young  growing  flesh,  the  horfe's  mouth  ;s  now  com- 
plete, and  the  biack  mark  has  arrived  at,  or  very  near 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  corner  teeth.  At  fever;,  the 
two  middle  teeth  fill  up.  Between  the  feventh  and 
eighth  year,  all  the  tetch  are  filled  fy,  the  black  mark 
hath  vanished,  and  the  horfe  is  then  said  to  oe  aged, 
and  his  mouth  full. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  age  of  the  horfe  can 
only  be  guefsed  at  from  certain  indications ;  but  thefe 
guefses  are  ufually  made  with  considerable  accuracy  In- 
experienced people.  If  his  teeth  shut  clofe,  and  meet 
even,  are  tolerably  white,  not  over  long,  and  his  gums 
appear  plump,  you  may  conclude  he  is  not  yet  nine 
years  old.  At  that  age,  and  as  he  -advances,  his  teeth 
become  yellow  and  foul,  and  appear  to  lengthen,  from 
the  shrinking  and  receding  of  the  gums.  The  tushes 
are  blunt  at  nine ;  but  at  ten  years  old,  the  cavity  or 
channel  in  the  upt>er  tushes,  uiitil  that  period  to  be  felt 
by  the  ringer,  are  entirely  filled  up.  At  eleven,  the 
teeth  will  be  very  long,  black,  and  foul  :  but  will  gene- 
rally meet  even  ;  at  twelve  his  upper-jaw  teeth  will 
overhang  the  nether ;  at  thirteen  and  upwards,  his 
tushes  will  be  either  worn  to  the  flumps,  or  long,  black, 
and  foul,  like  thofe  of  an  old  boar.  Ik-sides  thofe  exhi- 
bited by  the  mouth,  nature  ever  furnishes  a  variety  of 
signals,  denoting  the  approach  of  old  age  and  decay, 
throughout  the  bodies  of  all  animals.  After  a  horfe 
has  paft  his  prime,  a  hollownefs  of  his  temples  will  be 
perceived,  his  muscles  will  be  continually  losing  fome- 


thiui:  o;  the'.-  plumpnefs,  ar.d  hij  hair  that  glofs  and  bur- 
nish, which  ii  thte  characteristic  of  youth,  and  prime  ;  ir 
will  look  dead,  faded,  or  entirely  lofe  its  coicur,  in  va- 

,   parts.     In  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  the- 
pearances,  will    be    the    horfe's   age.     I- or  his   quality. 
.  iGouK.      For 'the  different    parts    of  a    horfe,  JVY 
the  article  PARTS  OF  A  HORSE 

There  are  many  things  relating  to  a  horfe.  and  vcrv 
necefsary  to  be  known,  which  will  be  found  under  their 
proper  articles;  only  thfe  arc  a  few  which  are  not  fo 
conveniently  reducible  under  fuch  heads,  which  niufr 
have  room  here. 

To  begin  with  turning  a  horie  to  grafs  :  you  ought, 
eight  or  nine  days  before  you  do  it,  to  take  blood  from 
him;  next  day  after,  give  him  the  drink  called  dia- 
pente  -,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  his  drink,  abate  oi 
his  cloatns  by  degrees,  before  you  turn  him  out,  left  by 
taking  them  off  on  a  fudden  he  should  take  cold ;  and 
curry  him  not  at  all  after  his  cloaths  are  taken  off,  but 
let  him  ftand  in  his  dust,  for  that  will  keep  him  warm  ; 
neither  is  it  proper  to  put  him  out  till  the  middle  of 
Ma~.  at  fooneft;  for  till  that  time  grafs  will  not  have  bite 
enough  ;  and  let  the  day  be  warm,  fun-shine,  and  about 
ten  o'clock,  for  horfes  pampered  in  ftables,  and  kept 
clofe,  will  be  very  fubject  to  take  cold. 

To  take  him  up  from  grafs,  he  muft  be  very  dry, 
elfe  he  will  be  fubject  to  be  fcabby  ;  and  that  not  later 
than  R/irtl.vIometu-tidc,  when  the  feafon  begins  to  let 
cold  dews  fall,  that  caufe  much  harm  to  your  horfe  ; 
ami  then  alfo  the  heart  of  the  grafs  begins  to  f;.il,  info- 
much,  that  the  graft  which  IK-  then  feeds  upon,  breeds 
no  good  nourishment,  but  grots,  phlegmatic,  -.aid  cold 
humours,  which  putrlfy  and  corrupt  the  blood;  alf> 
take  him  up  very  gently,  for  fear  of  melting  his  greafc, 
his  f.it  gotten  at  gr.ifs  being  very  U'uler-  and  a  day 
or  two  after  lie  is  in  the  stable,  let  him  be  shod,  let  blood, 
•'renc  hed,  whicli  will  prevent  the  staggers,  yellows, 
and  the  like  diftempers,  occasioned  by  the  gall  and 
fpk-en,  whicli  the  heart  and  frrength  of  the  grnfs. 
through  the  ranknefs  of  the  blood,  engender  in  the 
body. 

But  the  curious,  after  they  have  taken  the  horfe  into 
the  !  ;'<ire  they  cither  bleed  or  drench  him,  in  a 

hot,  fan-shining  day,  take  him  out  into  a  convenient 
place,  and  there  trim  him  ;  where  taking  ordinary 
washing  soap,  anoint  His  head  and  e\  cry  part  of  him 
with  it  all  o\er,  taking  care  that  none  gets  into  his  eyes 
and  ears  ;  then  they  wash  him  very  well  all  over  with 
w.irm  water,  wiping  hin>  witii  a  warm  liix--'  cloth,  and 
afterwards  rubbing  him  dry  with  woollen  cloths  ;  then 
foap  him  all  over  again,  especially  his  mane  and  tail, 
nnd  wash  him  very  clean  with  black  lye,  with  a  wifp  or 
woollen  cloth,  and  when  they  have  fufficiently  clean  fed 
him,  dry  him  as  before,  and  leading  him  into  the  fta- 
ble,  lit  him  be  cleanfed  with  a  clean,  thin,  foft  cloth. 

So  much  for  turning  in  and  out  of  graft.  There 
arc  two  or  three  things  n.ore  to  be  :;at  are  of 

fome  importance  in  refernue  to  this  noble  creature  : 
and  the  firft  is,  to  make  a  horfe  follow  his  mafter,  and 
to  find  him  out  nnd  challenge  him  amongft  ever  fo 
many  people. 

Take 
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which  p  rcr   of 

i  pound  of  liii'.inrue,  make 

a  lit: .  .ur  bofom  no 

your  lukcd   skin,  then  nin  and  labour  you, •'..•'.!   ti 
;    u-hen   fo,  r.  :weit    up.>:i  y  j  ir  < 

then  keep  the 

it  hii  .e,  turn  hi.u  i 

not  •  leek   yo 

i  when   he  comes  ;oyou,  fpit 
ur  Ipitile,  and 
rhus  •: 

•nake  a  h 
i  >  bigger  than 
:  having   ;    . 

stue 

mak  ,.iel!    !;,;.  •          with    a  sharp 

shrunk  •'.  ittlc 

.  and  bl"\v  t!ic  -'•:in  full  of  wind;    then 
;iii.;  out,  by  your  ringer  on  th 

.;   wind  will  d  he  will   l.iok  ax 

.vere  but  •. 

rfc- 


,cir   bcin^  jnd 

there;  v  »houhl  it  regard  ,LE» 

1  OK  !  :  1:1  article  by  i:rilf,  and 

red. 

:,  to  make  him  feem  Yr.-: 
as  pr.i 

R':'<  !n*  teeth  with  pumic-ftone,  and  the  powder  of 
bun.:     i  r  them  white  i  take  a  fmall 

iron,  with  which,  being  crooked  for  that  purpofc,  burn 
in  the  to,>s  of  the  two  foromoft  teeth  fmall  holes,  ! 
at  corn  may  •  of  the  i. 

jaw  ;  and  on  the  tushes  do  the  like,  fining  thu 
bodkin   till  :'  •  off,  and  th'-  • 

.     .  -.vlnTl    l|... 

:>its  above  the  eyes  be  hollow,  w'-hash  • 

.ng   before  raUcil, 
hollowing  it  as  much  as  you  can  by  worki:; 

.ind  blow 

hat  the  hollo wmefs  may  fill 

will'  esofthe 

will,  (.ped  up  for  a  time  wi'h  a 

v,  fix  there,  till  by  ! 

nples  arc 

crookt-d  with  .1  sig:;  .iy  to  cither  of  them  a  [ 

tice  of  h  •  fried  in  linfecd  oil  | 

it  will  fo  far  contr  :    to  (ill  them,  th  r 

•  days  they  will  appear  ftn  :  then  for  the 

hoot,  which  .:  will  be  feamei     •  ru, 

takearafport  g  well  fmoothed  if,  ar 

nc  for  a  day  or  tw   .  and  it 
hut  in  this  cafe  the  hor,     'ntift 
iiin  a  week  at  the  fartheft,  or 
•  will  appear  again. 


HO'tS'M  fj'.iject  to  lie  down  in  the  water,  how  to 
remedy  it. 

In  this  c.i ft-  you  muf'  consider  the  horfe  to  be  of  a  hot 
conftitution,  begotten  or  produced  under  the  fiery  signs 
of  l*o  au  i  Scorpio,  or  e!fe  much  overheated  with  choler, 
and  thvret -»re  t  >us  to  cool  himfelt,  and  thereby 

rendered  in    a  manner   unfcrviceable ;     which   vice  Jo 
ride  him  into  the  water  up  to  the  knees,    and 
.r  him  to  lie  down -,  tin.  .  three  or  four  ftout 

fellows  rc.uly   with  .in  sci/f  his  head, 

and  hold  it  under  waur,    uhilft  another  beats  and   be- 
labours him  ;  and  this  do  till  you  find  the  horfe  ahr.oit 

t   three  or  four  times,    tin- 

.  of  it  will  fo  work,   .    .t  the  horfe  will  fly  from  the 
-vo  than  e\  er  he  coveted  it,    and  hardly   fuller 
himlelf  i->  be  watered,  u    i-f-  in  a  pail  or  trough.    This 
likewife  may  be  rerne-Jied  by  Heeding  and  purging  your 
horl<  vhereby  the  humours  that   occa- 

sion   the  extraordinary    heat   and    difordcr  may  want 
whereon  to  fi  •  tract,  losing  the  power  and  force 

his  body,  &c. 

e  otuer  lawf'il  occasions,  besides  fervice 

ir,  to  prevent  .»  horfe  Irom  neighing ;    for  which 

end,  woollen  cloth,    and  tying.it    faft    in 

\  folds  about  the  midft  of  hi*   voice,    or  windpipe, 

and  it  will  d,1,  for  it  has  been  often  tried  ami  approved. 

Sf<-      '.  '.  \\'l  LI.I.M<;-lIoRSE, 

DRAl'CHT-H  lAl.LJONS,       HoKSE's    ACE,      Co- 

LOOK  \     HORSE,    Cotr    TAMING/  STUD,     &c. 

You  will  likewife  meet  with  the  fcvcr.il  ilifeafes  inci- 
ler  their  articles,  together  with  the- 
feveral  methods  and  prefcripticns  for  the  cures,  too  long 
to  be  here  named,  tor  his  vices,  and  how  they  may  be 
remedied,  iff  Vu 

As  for  the  iiize  or  erhaps  sixteen  hands  ought 

to  b:  i  ither  of   fad- 

>.  f.ible  advantages  may  be  con- 

.:n  that  conipaf*,    and  numberlefs  difad- 

njes   refulting  from    ov;r  size,    avoided.      It  has 

been  faiJ  that  ,    will  beat   a  littk 

one:"  and  there  U  no  c  ;t  where  the  good 

in  -II  points,  is  ..-^.;  rgeft  muft  be  the  beft ;  but 

we  generally  r  •,    that  as  they  advance 

beyond  theufual   ftandard,    they  lofc  in  fymmetry,   in 

'  gain  in  bulk.      It  i;  rare  to    fee   a 

man,  of  six  feet  six    well  shaped.     Among  horfes,  pcr- 

hapr.  fti  or  ponies,  are,  upon  the  average, 

of  the  trucft  nuke. 

l.ould  be    between    fifteen 
^:ecn  tlurec.     It  is  obvious,    that  ii 
ficlJ,  low  :-.'.)rfes  can  never  clear  their  leaps  fo  well,  01 
carry  a  man  fo  g-.illantly  over  the  country,  as  thofi 
conn:  ./.e.     The  moft  aJ  ,s  height  of  a 

luck,  -en  fcurtcen  .iiid  fifteen  hands  one   inch. 

A  lady's  lv.-:  fc,  cither  for  road  or  field,  should  never 
j   fif'*-e-i.     The  convenience  of  ponies  and  gallo- 
•    fummer  fcafon,  and  their  inconvenience, 
weather,  are  in  the  way  of  every 
body's  obfer. ,r 

It  i»  a  truth,  like  numbcrlefs  others,  much  better 
known  than  ;  •  that  horfes  should  never  be  put 

to  feverc    labour  wi.i!ft  young.      Our  doing    fo  much 

violence 
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violence  to  their  ftrength,  in  this  country,  whilft  their 
sinews  are  yet  too  flexible  and  tender,  and  have  not 
acquired  due  ftibstance  and  tensity,  is  the  ^occasion  of 
their  growing  old  fo  foon,  and  becoming,  ;:t  luch  a  pre- 
inaturc  period  of  their  lives,  totally  unfit  for  any  but 
the  1  owe  ft  drudgery.  . 

Horfes,  for  slow-draft  (the  leaft  injurious  of  all  their 
labour)  may  be  put  to  gentle  work,  in  careful  hands, 
even  at  two  years  old,  without  fuftaining  any  injury  ; 
and  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  country  :  but  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken,  never  to  put  them  upon  long  and 
heavy  jobs,  or  fubject  them  to  heats  and  colds,  and 
•  piercing  winds ;  and,  in  particular,  not  to  frrain  them 
at  dead  pulls ;  for  amongft  an  infinity  of  accidents,  to 
which,  in  that  green  age  they  are  liable,  hurts  in  the 
loins  are  to  be  apprehended,  from  which  they  never 
after  recover.  Every  body  will  tell  you,  that  ro:>d- 
horfes  and  hunters  should  not  be  worked  until  live 
years  old ;  and  it  is  moft  true ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  endure  many  fevcre  runs,  the  firft  feafon. 
But  it  is  not  enough,  that  young  horfes  are  not  worked 
bard ;  that  is  to  fay,  ridden  faft,  or  long  journies ;  for 
whatever  bone  they  'may  have,  no  high  weight  ought  to 
come  upon  their  backs  until  they  have  attained,  at 
leaft,  five  years  growth.  From  the  improvident  cuf- 
tom of  over  weighting  them  too  early,  even  if  they  are 
ridden  slow,  arife  windgalls,  fplents,  fpavins,  weaknefs 
of  the  joints,  and  that  common  tribe  of  defects,  which 
are  the  confequence  of  over-ftretched  ligaments.  Sec 
PARTS  OF  A  HORSE. 

HORSE-FEEDER.  There  are  many  observations 
to  be  made  by  one  engaged  in  this  office,  in  order  to 
perform  it  well,  efpecially  when  he  has  the  care  of  run- 
ning horfes  }  but  we  shall  only  mention  a  few. 

1.  As  to  meat  or  drink,  if  there  be  any  fuch  or 
other  nourishment  that  he  knows  good  for  a  horfe, 
which  the  beaft  refufes,  you  muft  not  thruft  it  vio- 
lently upon  him,  but  by  gentle  enticements  win  him 
thereto,  tempting  him  when  he  is  moft  hungry  or  moft 
dry  ;  if  he  get  but  a  bit  at  a  time,  he  will  foon  increafe 
to  a  greater  quantity. 

Ever  let  him  have  less  than  he  desires ;  and  that  he 
may  be  brought  the  fooner  to  it,  mix  the  meat  he  loves 
beft  with  that  he  loves  worft,  till  both  be  equally  fami- 
liar, fo  shall  he  be  a  ftranger  to  nothing  that  is  good  and 
•wholefome. 

2.  If  he  finds  a  horfe  fubject   to  ftiffhefs  and  lamc- 
nefs,  to  the  furbate,  or  to  tendernefs  of  feet,  then  he 
should  give  him  his  heat  upon  fmocth,  carpet  earth,  or 
forbear  ftrong  grounds,  hard  highways,  crofs-ruts  and 
furrows,  till  extremity  compel  him. 

3.  For  the  condition  of  a  horfe's  body,  he  muft  ac- 
count the  ftrongeft  ftate  which  is  the  higheft  and  fullcft 
of  flesh,  fo  it  be  good,  hard,  without  inward  foulnefs, 
to  be  the  beft  and  moft  proper  for  the  performing  of 
matches ;  and  herein  you  muft  consider,  firft,  the  shape 
of  a  horfe's  body,  there  being  fome  that  are  round, 
plump,  and  clofe  knit  together,  which  will  appear  fat 
and  well  shaped,  when  they  are  lean  and  in  poverty ; 
while  others  that  are  raw-boned,  slender,  and  loofe  knit ; 
will  appear  lean  and  deformed,  when  they  are  fat,  foul, 
and  full  of  grofs  humours. 


So  likewife  for  l'  is  ;  for   forre  hoiTes  at 

:ft,  feed  our,  rry   a  thick  rib,  when 

they  rJly  as  I  .  ,;s  others 

r  lean  to  :  <:y  are  onlygreafc. 

In  which  cafe  t;  has  two  helps  to  improve 

his  knowledge,  the  omw.nd  and  the  inward  one. 

4.  The  'irit  i..,  >.'  ;d  handling  and  feeling  the 
horfe's  body  all  over  His  ribs,  but  particularly  upon  his 
short  and  hindenr.oft.  ribs,  and  if  his  ilesh  generally  han- 
dle foft  and  loofe,    and  the  fingers  sink  therein  as  in 
down,  he  is  foul  without  all  queftion  ;  but  if  it  be  hard 
and  firm,  and  only    foft  upon  the  hindermoft  rib,  he 
lias  greale  and  foul  matter  within   him,  which  muft  be 
voided,    whatever    comes    of    it.      And   for    the    in- 
ward   help,  .that    is    only    sharp  exercife,  and  ftrong 
(cowering,  the,  firft  to  difsolve,  and  the  latter  to  bring 
it  away. 

5.  It  is  the  feeder's  businefs  to  obferve  the  horfe's 
ftones,  for  if  they  hang  downwards,  or  low  from  his 
body,  he  is  out  of  luft  and  heart,  and  is  either  sick  of 
greafe  or  other  foul  humours ;  but  in  cafe  they  lie  clofe 
trufsed  up,  and  hid  in  a  fmall  room,  then  he  is  healthful, 
and  in  good  plight. 

6.  As  to  his  limbs,  the  feeder  or  groom  muft  ever  be- 
fore he  runs  any  match  or  heat,  bathe  his  legs,  from  the 
knees  and  gambrels    downwards,    either  with  clarified 
dog's-greale,  trotter-oil,  or  the   beft  hog's-greafe,  and 
work  it  in  well  with  his  hands,  not  with  fire,  for  what 
he  gets  not  in  the  firft  night,. will  be  got  in  the  next 
morning,  and  what  is  not  got  in  then,  will  be  got  in 
when  he  comes  to  uncloath  at  the  end  of  the  courfe;  fa 
that  the  ointment  need  be  ufed  but  once,  but  the  rub- 
bing as  often  as  there  is  opportunity. 

7.  The  feeder  may  in  any  of  the  latter  fortnights  of  .* 
running  horfe's  feeding,  if  he  finds  him  clear,  and  his 
greafe  confumed,  about  six  in  the  evening,  give  him  wa- 
ter in  a  reasonable  quantity,  made  luke-warm,  keeping 
him  falling  an' hour  after:  alfo,  if  through  the  unfea- 
fonablcnefs  of  weather  you  cannot  water  him  abroad, 
then  at  your  watering  hours  you  are  to  do  it  in  the 
houfe,  with,  warm  water,  and  a  handful  of  wheat-meal, 
bran,  or  oatmeal,   finely  powdered    (which  laft  is  the 
belt)   put   into    the    water,    which    is    very    whole- 
fome. 

8.  He  muft  have  fpecial  regard  to  all  airing,  breath- 
ings, and  other  cxercifes  whatever  ;  to  the  fweating  of 
the  horfe,  and  the    occasion,    as  walking  a  foot-pace, 
ftanding  ftill  in  the  ftable,  and  the  like  ;  this  shews  that 
the  horfe  is  faint,  foul  fed,  and  wants  exercife  :  but  if 
upon  good  occasions,  as  ftrong  heats,  great  labour,  and 
the  like,  he  fweat,  and  it  is  a  white  froth  like  foap-fuds, 
he  is   i'nwardly  feul,  and  alfo  wants  exercife :  again  if 
the  fweat  be   black,  and  as  it  were  only  water  thrown 
upon  him,  without  any  frothincfs,  then  he  is  cleanfed, 
and  in  good  luft,  and  good  cafe,  and  may  be  rid  without 
any  danger. 

!).  And  laftly,  he  should  obferve  his  hair  in  general, 
but  efpecially  on  his  neck,  and  thofe  parts  that  are  un- 
covered, for  if  they  lie  sleek,  fmooth,  and  clofe,  holding 
the  beauty  of  their  natural 'colour,  the  horfe  is  in  good 
cafe  ;  but  if  rough  and  ftaring,  or  difcolouredj  he  muft  be 

inwardly 
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iuu  ,  and  wants  both  cloaths  and  worm 

Mr.   I, v  in   his 

.:ife  on  h  cs  the  following  c  •. 

ithor.  Having  ti 
<e  a  curry-co:nb,  and  curn 
fe  the  duft,  b<  :";rft  at  his 

!-ltall  in  your 

.1  curry  him  from  the  (cuing  on  of-  his 
head,  all  along  his  neck,  to  his  sat. .  .    lo  go  all 

over  his  b<xly  to  the  buttocks,  down  to  his  cambrell- 
hou_  -,  and  curry  him  before 

on  I.  ..;  your  right  arm  over  his   back, 

:r,  and  curry  him   all   under 
J  fo    all  over  very 

well,  from   the   I  .   cambreli-houghs  upwards; 

after  that  go  to  the  far  side,  and  do  in  like  manner. 
Then  take  a  dead  horfe's  tail,  or  a  dufting  cloth  of  cot- 
ton, and  frrike  that  duft  away  which  the  curry-comb 

:nd  brush,  made  of  br 
,  both  he...l,  body,  and  legs,  to 

. '.lii  by  rubbing  it  upon  the 
curr 

"  ur-cloth,  and  rub  him  again  all 

away  the  loo  :d  to 

. 

!i  air- 
too,  one  and 
well 

.wan!,,  t 
ory  carefully.' 

lie  in  the 

be  more  <  -!.an  the  great  ben, 

•  from  th> 

of  this  fi  .is  of 

nature,  I  tion,    and  cleanfrs 

:  is  »id  to  be 

equally  benet"  he  operator,    and  the  labour  of 

ning  has  been  warmly  recornmc:. 
limatic  patien-  de- 

cheft,  and    imped' 

.  it  ii  vain  to  expect   a  horfe 

will  exhibit  himfeif  in  hi*  moft  beautiful  .  r  be 

capable  of  his  utmoft  exertion^  ;  in  a  w-ml,  that  he  will 
be  in  high  c<> 

be  taken  i'by  the  maftcr  I  mean)  that  the 
curry  comb  be  not  too  i.ot  ufed   in  a 

x  to  be  an  object  of  torture 

and  !,t  and  gratification  to  the 

is  too  ofr  tied  horfcs,  to 

"h  from  the  brutality  of  heavy-handed  and  ig- 

mo- 

•he  irritu1  to  make,  looking 

upon  him  as  a  mere  machine,  which  is  destined  to  un- 

<,  are  devices  to  take  bird* 
Kk 


by  the  neck  or  legs,  fometiines  by  both  ;  the  moft  pro- 
per plates  for  that  purpofe,  being  amongft  bushes  and 

:id  the  manner  thus  : 

Make  lutle  hedge-rows,  about  half  a  foot  high,    by 
flicJ.  i    fur2e  -  bushes,    brambles,    thorns,    &C. 

in  direct  or  crooked  lines,  of  iuch  a  length  and  number 
.1  mink  lit,  according  to  the  game  you  fuppofe  the 
place  may  atturd;    and  then  at   leveral  difttnces,   leave 
1'ttle  .ices   big  enough   for  the   birds   to   pals 

through.  1  lie  letter*  A,  b,  C,  shew  the  pafsages  or 
void  i  paces,  in  every  one  of  which  you  must  rix  a  short 
luck,  of  the  bignels  of  one's  finger,  and  tie  thereto  a 
noofe  of  horfe  hair,  finely  twilted,  with  a  slip-knot, 
thai  the  fowl  endeavouring  to  pafs  through  may 
draw  it  upon  his  neck,  and  fo  be  ftrancled  See  Plate 
VII. 

liut  for  woodcocks,  the  springs  are  to  be  laid  flat  on 

the  ground,  to  catch  them  by  the  legs :  and  good  ftore  of 

p.iru  idgcs  may  alfo  be  taken  uy  thele  devices,  fet  acrofs  a 

ploughed  lurrow,  in  the  bottom,  inc-ile  there  IK-  any  in 

.  111. 

».     Many   are  the 

Ji  the  kitlnies  arefubjert,   Inch  .ib  inJlam- 

,  Nc.  whence 

fupjv  .  s,  bloody  urine,  &c.  but  the 

•  the  (101.  .    .,tJcct  horfes, 

notwithftaixluig    lome    directions   are  given  for    thefe 

t'orcurring.  Thefe 

dilftrvler  the   kidneys,    if  they 

•  IT  if  the 

:  ill. 

;  foul  or  bloody  urine, 

I  »ith  difficulty  i  lots  of  appetii  :nefs, 

when  he  is  put  to  ftepbark- 

)  be 

r  ;  any  or  all  thefe  indicate  fomc 
•om  lup- 

k  or   loins  have   been   ftra; 

Uut   it  is  then  unattended  with  either  the  lofs  of  appe- 
r  the  difordered  a|>pe.iranccs  in  tlie  urine, 
.  t   now  and  t;  re  high- 

coioured  i  ural  to  a  healthy  ft 

t   ftaling  be  attended  with  much  fe- 

:i  intlammati  >n  in  the  kidneys  may  be  fufpectcd. 

is   not  fn-e  dilcharge'd,  but   is  foul,  dark 

u4  or  fortid,  and  has  a  red  or  purple  coloured 

ng  a  little  while,  there  is  an  ulcer  in 

the  kidney,  which  will  gradually  dcftroy  the  horfe  ;  in 

the  milder  kind  of  ulcers,  thefediment  hath  the  app 

"t  good  pus  or  matter,  from  the  furface  of  a  wound, 
only  mixed  with  blood,  which  diftinguishes  it  from  the 
matter  which  is  difchargcd  from  an  ulcer  in  the  blad- 
hich  is  without  or  with  very  little  blood,  and 
that,  darker  coloured  than  that  which  arifes  from  the 
kkini 

In  ,iii  disorders  of  the   kidnies,    violent  exercise  and 
burdens   should    carefully  be    guarded    a^.iinft. 
\  oung  borles  have  frequently  a  weakneTs  in  their  kid- 
nies  ;  in  which  cafe  if  care  is  not  had  M  excrcifc  n. 
•licm  too  freely,  and  to  feed  them  rcguhily  aiv 
lerably  well,  until  they  are  six  or  fevcn  years  of  npe, 

they 
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they  will    outgrow  this  infirmity  ;    but  neglect  hereof 
will  be  their  deftruction. 

To  relieve  thefe  complaints,  if  there  is  any  degree  of 
fever,  bleed  according  to  the  ftrength  and  condition  of 
the  horfe,  and  give  the  cooling  medicines  directed  for 
fevers;  the  heat  being  moderated,  and  his  belly  tolera- 
bly lax,  give  the  following  ;  If  there  is  no  fever,  nor 
tendency  to  inflammation,  the  bleeding  may  be  omitted  ; 
in  its  stead  put  a  rowel  under  the  belly,  then  proceed  as 
follows  : 

Diuretic  Balls  for  d:  •cased  Kidneys. 

Take  balfam-copayva,  Venice-foap,  and  nitre,  of  each 
one  ounce  ;  beat  them  well  together,  and  form  them 
into  a  ball,  which  repeat  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours, 
until  the  urine  is  freely  difcharged  and  recovers  a  more 
healthy  appearance  :  let  his  drink  be  water,  in  which 
parsley  or  marshmallow  roots  have  been  boiled,  with  four 
ounces  of  nitre  in  each  gallon. 

HORSE-LOCK  AND  KEY,  an  inftrument  to  open 
a  horfe's  fetter,  or  chain=lock. 

It  is  a  fquare  iron  plate,  bent  at  one  end,  having  a 
fquare  hole  and  nicks  in  one  part  of  it,  to  anfwer  the 
fprings  and  wards  within  the  bolt ;  the  other  end  is  bent 
half  round,  with  a  fmall  turn  at  the  end  to  make  it  look 
handsome. 

HORSE-MEASURE,  a  rod  of  box  to  slide  out  of  a 
cane,  with  a  fquare  at  the  end,  being  divided  into  hands 
and  inches,  to  meafure  the  l*'ight  of  horfes. 

HORSE-SHOE ;  of  these  there  are  several  forts  :  1 . 
That  called  planch-shoe,  or  pancelet,  which  makes  a 
good  foot,  and  a  bad  leg,  by  reafon  it  caufes  the  foot  to 
grow  beyond  the  meafure  of  the  leg  ;  though  for  a  weak 
heel  it  is  exceeding  good,  and  will  laft  longer  than  any 
shoe,  being  borrowed  from  the  moil,  that  has  weak 
heels  and  frushes,  to  keep  the  feet  from  ftones  and  gra- 
vel. 

2.  Shoes  with  calkins,  which  though  they  be  intend- 
ed to  fecure  thg  horfe  from   sliding,  yet  they   do  him 
more  harm  than  good,  fo  that  he  cannot  tread  evenly 
upon  the  ground,  whereby  many  times  he  wrenches  his 
foot,  or  ftrains  lome  sinews,  more  efpccially  upon  ftony 
ways,  where  the  ftones  will  not  fufferhis  calkins  to  en- 
ter, the  foot  slips  with  more  violence  ;  though  fome  do 
not  think  a  horfe  well  shod  unlefs  all  his  shoes  be  'made 
with  calkins,  either  single  or  double  ;  however,  the  dou- 
ble ones  are   lefs  hurtful,  for  he  will  tread  evener  with 
them   than   with    single    calkins,    but    they  muit    not 
be   over  long,  or   sharp  pointed,  but  rather   short  and 
flat. 

3.  There  are  shoes   for  rings,  which  were  firft  in- 
vented to  make  a  horfe  lift  his  feet  up  high.     Though 
fuch  shoes  are  more  painful  than  helpful,  and  it   is  an 
unpleasing  sight ;  this  is  ufed  for  horfes  that  have  not 
found  hoofs,  for  tender  feet  fear  to  touch  the  ground 
that  is  hard  :  but  what  is  intended  for  a  remedy,  proves 
a  prejudice  to  the  horfe,  by  adding  high  calkins,  orelfe 
thefe  rings  to  his  shoes,  for  by  that  means  he  is  made  to 
have  weaker  heels  than  before. 

4*.  Shoes  with  fwelling  welts,  oj  borders  round  about 
them,  are  ufed  in  Germany,  £sV.  which  being  higher 
than  the  head  of  (he  nails,  fave  them  from  wearing  ; 
and  thefe  are  the  moft  lafting  shoes,  if  made  of  well 


tempered  fluff,  for  they  wear  equally  in  all  parts,  and 
the  horfe  treads  equally  upon  them. 

5.  Others  that  ufe  to  pafs  mountains  where  fmiths 
are  not  fo  easily  to  be  met  with,  carry  shoes  about  them 
with  vices,  whereby  they  faften  them  to  the  horfe's  n,  of 
without  help  of  the  hammer  or  nail,  notwithstanding  it 
is  more  for  shew  than  nny  good  fervice  :  for  though  this 
fort  of  shoe  may  fave  his  feet  from  ftones,  yet  it  fo 
pinches  his  hoof,  that  he  goes  with  pain,  and  perhaps 
injures  it  more  than  the  ftones  do ;  therefore  upon  fuch 
emergent  occasions,  it  is  better  to  make  uie  of  a  joint- 
shoe  which  is  made  of  two  pieces,  with  a  flat  rivet-nail 
joining  them  together  in  the  toe,  fo  that  you  may  make 
it  both  wide  and  narrow  to  ferve  any  foot. 

G.  The  paftern-shoe  is  necefsary  for  a  horfe  that  is 
burnt  in  the  hip,  ftiffle,  or  shoulder,  which  will  caufe 
him  to  bear  upon  that  leg  where  the  gnef  is,  and  con- 
fequently  ufe  it  the  better. 

7.  A  shoe  proper  for  flat  feet. 

8.  The  panton  or  patable-shoe,  which  opens  the  heels 
and  helps  hoof-binding. 

These  are  of  admirable  ufe,  in  regard  that  they  never 
shift  upon  the  feet,  and  continue  firmly  in  one  place. 

9.  And  laftly  the  half  panton  shoe. 

HORSEMANSHIP.  Mr.  LAWRENCE  fays,  it  is  ra- 
ther a  hazardous  task  for  an  author  to  say  any  thing  ferious. 
on  this  fubject  after  Mr.  BUNBURY'S  exquisite  Burlesque 
of  Geffrey  Gambado ;  which  has  convulfed  all  thofe  of 
the  prefent  time  who  have  any  tolerable  portion  of  the 
animal  resibile  in  their  composition.  One  would  won- 
der how  there  could  be  any  unskilful  or  barbarous 
horfemen  in  England,  since  fuch  judicious  and  humane 
rules  have  been  long  time  attainable  for  the  moderate 
fum  of  one-shilling,  in  the  truly  excellent  pamphlet  of 
Profefsor  CHARLES  HUGHES.  But  thus  it  is;  neither 
the  light  but  poignant  shafts  of  ridicule,  nor  the  fage 
admonitions  of  pains-taking  authors,  are  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  bulk  of  people  to  become  good  jockies. 
Hear  old  BLUKDEVII  I.E  upon  this  affair: — "  Of  which 
knowledge,  what  lacke  we  English  haue  had,  and  fpe- 
ciallie  haue  at  this  prefent,  is  beft  feene  at  a  mufter, 
when  the  Queene's  Maieftie  hath  need  of  horfes  and 
horfemen,  where  oftentimes  you  shall  see  fome  that  sit 
on  their  horses  like  wind-shaken  reeds,  handling  their 
hands  and  legs  like  weaucrs :  or  if  the  horfemnn  be 
good,  then  the  horfe  for  his  part  shal  be  fo  broken,  as 
when  he  is  fpurred  to  go  forward,  he  wil  go  backward  : 
and  when  his  rider  would,  haue  him  to  ;i;rne  on  the 
right  hind,  he  will  turne  cleane  contn:nt  :  and  when 
he  should  ftop  he  will  arme  himfelfe,  and  run  awaie,  or 
elfe  stop  fooner  than  his  rider  would  haue  him  i  ,ife 
fuch-like  toies."  Hear  farther  the  warm-headed,  but 
well-meaning  MICHAEL  BAKT.T  :— "  Alfo,  hee  i-uuft 
carry  his  body  upright,  neither  ycelding  too  farre  backe 
(as  if  hee  were  pulling  at  a  great  tree,  nor  too  forward  as 
if  hee  were  asleep,  for  these  two  motions  ferve  to  other 
ends  (as  hereafter  shall  be  showne)  neither  to 
sit  on  one  side  like  a  crab,  or  to  hang  his  body  ouer 
as  if  he  were  drunken,  as  I  have  seen  fome  horsemen  doe. 
Neither  oujdithe  to  c.irry  his  Itgs  fo  close  to  his  horse's 
sides,  that  hee  cannot  give  any  moiion  therewith,  ex- 
cept hee  first  thrust  them  forth. — Neither  must  he  carry 
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his  les^i  out)  staring  like  stilts  (without  ioyms,  as  Saint 
George  painted  on  horse-backe)  be/ore  hi:,  aurfe's  fore- 
shoulder,''  isV. 

Some  you  will  fee,  who  under  tf-e  mistaken  notion,  that 
it  is  t^e  go,  to  lean  forward,  becaufe  they  have.feen 
fomething  like  it  at  a  race ;  hang  quite  over  their 
horfes  necks :  thefc  cqui.-ftri.ins  make  a  firuH  mifiake, 
by  bending  at  thehii^-jotnt  inftcad  of  the  middle  of  the 
fpine,  which,  by  protniding  ti  ;'ives 

them  the  femblance  of  heir,  r  offering 

an  oblation  to  the  necefsary  goddef  >  rs  t  bruit 
their  legs  out  from  the  horfes  sides,  in  defiance  of  all 
ordinary  ^ite-ways. 

I'i.  Itorfe-back,  and  it  feems  to  li.ne 

owed  its  -,ent  to  ru 

encc,  is  to  fet  iiatur.illv  a'  'ipon  your 

faddlc,  as  you  wou  \r  knees  about 

.iuch  bent,  and  turned  inward,  your  toes  foroewhat 
out,  and  upward,   |  tailing  nearly  (traight,  and 

ycur  foot  houie  in  the  (tin-up  ;  y::ur  back-bone  prepared 
to  bend  in  the  middle,  upon  occasion,  your  elbows 
held  clofe  to  your  sides,  your  hands  rather  above  the 
horfe's  withers,  or  the  pommel  of  the  faddle,  ami 

directed   bet^  the   true  turf 

wrmarket  feat. 

'.eclinc  of  Riding-hout<-  :i  thi*  country, 

and  the  univcrfal  preference  given  to  expedition,  fully 
confirm  the  fupenor  ufe  and  propriety  of  a  jockey 
Indeed,  our  riding-fchools  are  now  considerable 
formed  from  the  ftitfnefs  of  ancient  practice,  in  ail  re- 
spects. But  the  reader,  on  a  refer • 
publication,  will  find  we  do  not  entirely  agree  in  all 
points.  It  wat  the  practice  formerly  in  the  (chools, 
and,  indeed,  pretty  generally  upon  the  road,  to  ride 
with  the  tip  of  the  toe  only  in  the  ftirrup ;  as  if  it  were 
ire  confequence  to  prepare  for  falling  with  fafety, 
than  to  endeavour  to  sit  fecurely.  Thofe  who  preferve 
a  partiality  for  this  venerable  cuftom,  we  would  advife 
to  fufpend  a  final  judgment,  until  they  have  made  a  few 
more  efsays  upon  a  huge  cock  tail  half-bred }  of  that 
kind,  which  "  cannot  go,  and  yet  won't  ftand  ftill  ;" 
and  will  dan  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  as 
if  they  really  desired  to  get  rid  of  their  burden.  Nor 
is  the  ball  of  the  foot  a  proper  reft ;  chiefly,  becaufe 
inconvenient  to  that  erect,  or  rather  almoft  kneeling 
pofture,  which  is  required  in  speedy  riding.  The  rid- 
ing-houfe  feat  is  preferred,  by  the  balance  or  equipoife 

,e  body,  folely  ;  that  recommended  here  by  the 
firm  hold  of  knee,  which  is  obviously  ftrengthened  by 
the  opposite  .lirections  of  the  knee  and  toe,  the  one  in, 
the  other  1  dc  ufe  of  a  fixed  feat  is  to  enable 

the  rider  t.>  give  his  horfe  the  proper  pul  s,  without 
which  every  experienced  jockey  knows  he  can  neither 
go  fteadily  and  well,  nor  laft  hw  time.  It  is  not  the 
•f  the  frhools  to  fpnr  the  horfe  with  a  kick  ; 
but  fpurring  w  always  fo  performed,  upon  the  road  and 
field;  as  the  mill  .ing  that  correction 

would  quite  derange  a  jockey-fe.it,  and  would  be  on 
other  accounts  inconvenient. 

The  practice  of  th«  half  ftirrup  is,    however,    almoft 

••rfal ;  and  as  it  is  no  cafy  method  to  keep  this  posi- 
tion of  the  foot  with  the  proper  position  of  the  knee  and 


toe  for  any  considerable  ti-.ne  beyond  a  foot,  it  is  some- 
thing curious  to  obferve  how  tiiis  difficulty  is  overt 

••  generality  of  riders.  The  toe  is  pointed  out  al- 
moft at  right  angles  with  the  side  of  the  horfe,  and  the 
loweft  part  that  conies  in  contact  with  it  is  the  hollow 
between  the  leg  and  the  thigh  ;  this  is  the  practice  of  at 
least  eight  tenths  of  hoi  feinen,  and  an  admu.ihle  one  it 
gentlemen  who  rule  out  in  pumps  and  white 
stink 

liEL,  had  he  lived,  intended  to  have  prefcmed  us 
with  an  efsay  upon  English  equitation  ;  a   fubjett  wherein 

ould  have  failed,  from  a  want  of  practical  expe- 
risnce. 

There  are  many  perfons  unaccuftomed  to  riding  in 

.•ack,  who,  viien  thev  ix-c.tsion.iily  mount,  are 
very  juftly  anxious  botli  U>r  their  pvrioiiitl  fafety,  ;tnd 
their  appearam  the  benefit  <>i  thele  we  write. 

If  they  will  iiuuicJiMely  adopt  proper  rules,  they  will 
not  only  make  refpecbkbk  !•  >i  loiiMii-likc  appe.u-.tiKe, 
but  will  plate  then.  .  tlie  line  of  improvement, 

an  i    .  tin-   belt   calculated   to   inlure  their 

fafety.  Infte-.id  of  being  unable  to  keep  their  fpurs  from 
the  horfe's  fide-.,  they  w  >uKl,  with  .1  proper  fe.it,  expe- 
rience consider  .  uhy  in  reaching  them.  It  is 
too  often  neglected,  even  l>y  people  who  are  foiul  .it 
horfes,  to  teacli  their  cliiUlrvii  ..  gixnl  le.it,  tliinkiug  ir 
probably  quite  futluient  if  they  1.111  l>ut  Itiik  f.ili  ;  and 
I  have  feen  youiij;  gemlemen  riding  with  their  lathers, 

Becoming  ftyle.   f 
\\'c   cannot    fpeak.  to  the  antiquity    of  the    Knglish 

ftirrups  dur1. 

preferving tim  .-notions  <>f  t]ie  body,  in  unifon 

with  thole  of  the  horfe  ;  but  tiie  kiiowleu^e  of  it  is  dif- 
coverable  i:i  U\HI  r,  .inJ  in  no  author  before  him.  It 
would  be  fiiperriuoui  to  give  directions  on  this  practice,  - 
which  will  be  inltantly  acquired  by  obfervation  and 
ufe.  The  fame  may  be  f.iid  of  tiu-  gallop,  which  is 
performed,  on  the  rider's  part,  like  certain  other  plea- 
fant  actions,  kneeling  -,  the  pulling  of  the  li'>rfe  helping 
to  keepthe  rider  ftenlv.  In  t!i.-  i  inter,  the  rider  fets 
upon  his  feat,  as  in  an  eafy  chair.  The  method  of  giv- 
ing the  wrigwling  hel|*s  with  the  bridlo,  either  in  the 
gallop,  or  fwift  trot,  to  encourage  a  horle  forward,  muft 
be  acquired  by  practice.  'Hie  lirft-mte  English  horfes, 
an<l  the  beft  examples  of  horfcmansliip,  are  to  be  feen 

Je  Park  ;    where  for  many  years  palt,  it  has  been 
tnV  prevailing   cuftom   to   take  the  morning    rule,  and 
where  no  perfon  of  decent  habit  and  demeanour  i 
filled  jdmitt.il 

The  following  dn  r  a  juft  feat  on  horfeliack, 

«re  tranfcribcd  fro:ii  Hi  i  MH.VII  i  i.,  "  And  fee  that 
you  do  not  only  sit  him  boldlie,  and  without  feare,  but 
alfo  conceive  with  ywfelf,  that  he  and  yon  do  make 
as  it  were  but  one  bodie  :  and  that  you  built  have  luit 
one  fenfe  and  one  will.  And  accom|>.mie  him  with 
your  bodie  in  any  mouing  that  he  maketh,  alwaif.  be- 
holding bis  head  right  betwixt  his  ear  mi  nbfc 
nuic  direct  lie  anfwer  his  foretop.  Which  (hall  be  a 
signc  unto  you  to  know  therehie,  whether  you  sit  right 
in  your  faddle  or  not.  And  let  the  rul^c-bone  of  your 
back  be  euen  with  his.  And  let  your  left  hand,  doldin  ; 
the  rcanes  of  the  bridle,  be  euen  with  hi.  uealt,  nnd  in 
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anie  wife  keep  your  thighes  and  knees  clofe  to  the  faddle, 
holding  downe  your  legs  (traight,  like  as  you  do  when 
.you  are  on  foote.  And  let  your  ftete  reft  upon  the  ftirrnps 
in  their  due  places,  both  heale  and  toe  ftanding  in  fuch 
fort,  as  when  you  shall  turn  your  head,  as  farre  as  you 
can  on  the  oneside,  without  mouing  your  body,  and 
looking  downward  to  your  ftirrup  :  you  shall  percieue 
that  your  toe  doth  clirectlie  anfwere  the  tip  of  your 
nofe  :  and  according  as  the  faddle  is  made,  fo  shall  you 
ride  long  or  short.  But  alwaies  let  your  right  ftirrup 
be  shorter  in  an  the  other  by  half  a  hole." — 

"  Likewife  his  legs  muft  be  pendant,  of  an  equal  dif- 
tance  from  the  horfe's  sidcs^,  his  ieete  fo  letiil  in  the 
ftirrups,  as  they  are  when  he  walketh  on  the  ground, 
neither  muft  his  ftirrup  lethers  be  fo  long,  that  his 
chiefeft  labour  shall  be  to  keep  his  feet  in  them  (for  fo 
a  man  shall  loofe  his  true  feat  by  ftretching  his  legges, 
as  if  they  were  on  the  tenters)  nor  fo  short  that  he  shall 
be  rayfed  from  his  true  feate  (the  pitch  of  his  knees  be- 
ing dislocated  from  the  points  of  the  faddle)  nor  ought 
one  ftirrup  to  be  longer  than  the  other  (in  my  judg- 
ment) although  many  worthy  men  haue  fet  that  order 
downe.  My  reafon  is,  in  regard  the  man  muft  haue  a 
true  and  upright  feate,  and  nature  hath  made  his  legges 
(which  are  the  fupporters  thereof)  one  not  longer  than 
another,  but  of  an  equal  length  ;  therefore  I  cannot  fee 
how  the  body  should  be  kept  direct,  the  legges  one  of 
them  hanging  sider  than  other." 

We  shall  prefent  the  reader  with  a  few  ufeful  hints 
from  Mr.  HUGHES. 

"  If  you  would  mount  with  eafe  and  fafety,  ftand 
rather  before  the  ftirrup  than  behind  it :  then  with  left 
hand,  take  the  bridle  short,  and  the  mane  together,  help 
yourfelf  into  the  ftirrup  with  your  right,  fo  that  in 
mounting,  your  toe  do  not  touch  the  horfe.  Your 
foot  being  in  the  ftirrup,  raife  yourfelf  till  you  face  the 
side  of  the  horfe,  and  look  directly  across  the  faddle, 
then  with  your  right  hand  lay  hold  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the:  faddle,  and  with  your  left,  lift  yourfelf  into  it 

"  Almoftall  fervants  are  accuftomed  to  let  the  horfe 
go  on  as  foon  as  one  of  the  feet  is  in  the  ftirrup,  and  the 
other  juft  off  the  ground,  but  it  is  a  very  pernicious 
practice,  and  very  dangerous  to  the  perfon  mounting  if 
he  is  not  very  active.  EvSry  horfe  should  be  uied  to  be 
quite  still  till  the  rider  is  in  his  faddle. 

"  On  getting  off  the  horfe's  back  hold  the  bridle  and 
mane  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  you  mounted,  hold 
the  pommel  of  the  faddle  with  your  right  hand  •,  to 
raife  yourfelf,  bring  your  right  leg  over  the  horfe's  back, 
let  your  right  hand  hold  the  hind  part  of  the  faddle,  and 
ftan.l  a  moment  on  your  ftirrup,  jult  as  when  you 
mounted.  But  beware  that  in  demounting,  you  bend 
not  your  right  knee,  left  the  horfe  should  be  touched 
by  the  fpur.  Grafps  the  reins  with  your  hand,  putting 
your  little  finger  between  them.  Your  hand  muft  be 
perpendicular,  your  thumb  uppermoft  upon  the  bridle. 

"  Suffer  him  not  to  finger  the  reins  (the  groom,  in 
holding  the  horfe)  but  only  to  meddle  with  that  part  of 
the  headft;ill,  which  comes  down  the  horfe's  cheek;  to 
hold  a  horfe  bv  the  curb,  when  he  is  to  ftand  ftill,  is  very 
wrong,  becaufe  it  puts  him  to  needlcfs  pain. 

"  When  you  are  troubled  with  a  hi  rfe  that  is  vi- 
cious, which  flops  short,  or  by  rising  or  kicking  endea- 


vours to  throw  you  off,  muft  not  bend  your  body 
forward,  as  is  commonly  practifed  in  fuch  cafes  ;  be- 
caufe that  motion  throws  the  breech  backward,  and 
moves  you  from  your  fork  or  twift,  and  cafts  you  out 
of  your  feat :  but  the  right  way  to  keep  your  feat,  or  to 
recover  it  when  lolt,  is,  to  advance  the  lower  part  of 
your  body,  and  to  bend  back  your  shoulders  and  upper 
part.  Injlying  or  standing  leaps,  a  horfeman'sbcft  fccu- 
rity  is,  the  bending  back  of  the  body. 

"  The  rising  of  the  horfe  does  not  affect  the  rider's 
feat ;  he  is  chiefly  to  guard  againft  the  lash  of  the  animal's 
hind  legs;  which  is  belt  done,  by  inclining  the  body  back- 
ward. Obferve  farther,  that  your  legs  and  thighs  are 
not  to  be  ftiffened,  and,  as  it  were,  braced  up,  but  your 
loins  should  be  lax  and  pliable,  like  the  coachman's  on 
his  box.  By  sitting  thus  loofely,  every  rough  motion 
of  the  horfe  will  be  eluded;  but  the  ufual  method  of 
fixing  the  knees,  only  ferves,  in  great  shocks,  to  afsift 
the  violence  of  the  fall.  To  fave  yourfelf  from  being 
hurt,  in  this  cafe",  you  muft  yield  a  little  to  the  horfe's 
motion ;  by  which  means  you  will  recover  your  feat, 
when  an  unskilful  horfeman  would  be  demounted. 

"  Take,  likcwife,  particular  care  not  to  ftrctch  out 
your  legs  before  you,  becaufe,  in  fo  doing,  you  are  push- 
ed on  the  back  of  the  faddle  ;  nor  muft  you  gather  up 
your  knees,  as  if  riding  upon  a  pack,  for  then  your 
thighs  are  thrown  upwards.  Let  your  legs  bang  pa-peit- 
dicular,  and  sit  not  on  the  thickeft  part  of  your  thighs, 
but  let  them  bear  inward,  that  your  knees  and  toes  may 
incline  inivards  likewise."  We  have  nisigned  a  reafon  for 
the  prefent  practice  of  riding  with  the  knee  fomewhat 
bent,  and  the  toe  turned  in  a  f.nall  degree  outward, 
and  upward  ;  and  this  fmall  deviation  will,  by  no  means, 
affect  the  general  titil  ty  of  HUGIIES'S  iyftern.  He 
proceeds:  "  If  you  find  your  thighs  are  thrown  up- 
wards, open  your  knees,  whereby  your  fork  will  come 
lower  on  the  horfe.  Let  the  hollow,  or  inner  part  of 
the  thighs,  grafp  the  faddie,  yet  fo  as  to  keep  your  body 
in  a  right  poife.  Let  your  heels  hang  ftraight  down,  for 
while  your  heels  are  in  tiiis  position,  there  is  no  danger 
of  falling." 

The  following  is  an  excellent  rule  : — "  If  your  horfe 
grows  unruly,  take  the  reins  feparately,  one  in  each 
hand,  put  your  anus  forward,  and  hold  him  short ;  but 
pull  him  not  hard  with  your  arms  low  ;  for,  by  lower- 
ing his  head,  he  has  the  more  liberty  to  throw  out  his 
heels ;  but  if  you  raife  his  head  as  high  as  you  can,  this 
will  prevent  him  from  rising  before  or  behind  ;  nor  . 
while  his  head  is  in  this  position,  can  he  make  either  of 
thefe  motions. 

"  Is  it  not  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  if  a  horfe  is 
forced  towards  a  carriage  which  he  has  Started  at,  he 
will  think  he  is  obliged  to  attack  or  run  againft  it  ? 
Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  rider's  Ipurnng  him  on 
with  his  face  directly  to  it,  he  should  underhand  as  a 
sign  topafs  it  ?" — Thefe  ration, •!  queries,  are  fubmitted 
to  the  ferious  consideration  of  fuch  as  are  fond  of  always 
obliging  their  horles  to  touch  thofe  objects,  at  which 
they  are,  or  affect  to  be  frightened 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  moft  of  the  riding-fchool 
gentlemen,  are  very  fond  of  horfes  c.irrying  their  heads 
high  ;  a  form  much  more  fuitable  for  ftate  and  parade, 

than 
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than  real  businefs.  Almofc  all  the  Arabians  which 
come  over  hither,  and  which  have  been  worked  in  their 
own  country,  go  in  that  manner.  Wort,  indeed,  will 
bring  the  head  dow.i,  but,  perhaps,  with  the  nofe  push- 
ed ftraighr  out.  Horfes  of  this  form,  are  ridiculed  by 
BARL:I,  unJ<.v  the  n.viv-  ot  Aftrouu.ners,  and  St.tr-. 
gaz_ 

Indifterent  horfemea  'ure  on  horfe- 

back  wit'.  .Let  I  ..c  upon  the  predi- 

cament, of  being  placed  bviivoon  a  deep  ditch,  and  a 
carriige  at  wl.ich  thei. 

re  is   a  circ  .  1  advantage- 

ously by  the  unskilful,  which   will,  at  iii  It,  , 
the  •/,  of  good  riding. 

(mucli  in  u!  >  om- 

m.in  I  ov  of   a 

lior 

ipon 
the 

r,  with  the  united  exertions  of  his 
clieft.  4.'.  voin  the  force 

..ere, 

bo  unnoticed,  or 
.    other  wife  engaged,      lior  the 

. 
fteep  defccnts,  or  ftoney-w  ays  ; 

i»  to  the  neclc  of  the  prefu. 
• 
Some   fpecdy   and  jadUh  horfes  will,  after  "  t 

iriskly,  thirty 
.1  into  a  slow  : 

bend  their  neck*,  foam  M  the  mouth,  rcfufe  to  bear  ag 
ounce  up.  .1  keep  p«  upon  the  cur- 

•  t  be  upon  the  parade.     When- 
ever thi*  happens,  the  beft  way  of  concluding  the 
nef*.  ruinderof  the 

.      You  maychoof. 
another. 

I'rcvi  j,   to  :r.n- mting.  every  gentleman  will  finj  his 

c  of  both  hi  : 

however  good 

,  groom  may  pent-rally  be,  ii  is  a  maxim, 
nuch  ou; 

irs  with  h. 

irticularly  in    nice   ma; 

^lit,  tliat  •. 

are"  :her,  ftill 

bear  exactly  alike  ,  that  the  pad  be  not  rucked  up;  but 

n\  upon 
.   the 

;i,  fu  c.i.  placing  a 

worn  awry,  and  would  i. 

In  :'crfon  ought  to  know,  • 

•  be  exp«'.  a  hack, 

If  he    has  ! 
fatci' 

of   abri.l 

ire  with  Come  peo- 
damagc  from  a  long  journey,  how- 


ever good  he  may  be  in  nature  : — in  fuch  cafe,  from 
thirty,  to  five  and  forty  miles,  is  a  fufficient  day's 
work. 

On  the  fubjcct  of  Female  Equitation,  or  Ladies  Rid- 
ing on  Horfchack,  a  quotation  from  Mr.  HUGHES,  whofe 
authority  will  be  acknowledged  unqueftionable,  can- 
not but  be  acceptable. 

"  .'  '••''%• — A  perfon  should  ftand  before 

the  head  of  the  horfe,  holding  with  each  hand  the  upper 

<>f  the  cheek  of  the  bridle.       Then  th.-  lady  mult 

lay  her  ri^ht  hajid  on  the  near  side  of  the  pommel,  and 

her  I  jn  the  left  shoulder  of  a  gentleman,  (or  a 

both  his  hands  together,  the  fin- 

¥and  thumbs  being  interwoven   with    each  other, 
his  Ix-lrt™  dune,  let  the  lady  put  her  left- foul  firm  in 
the  gent!'.  ••  ing  a  little  fpring,  she 

will  be  v.i  i  the  faddle  in  a  moment.    When  she 

ted,  let  her  :vft  the  ball  of  her  left  foot  firm  in 
.id  to  prevent  accidents,  she  should  wear 
very  long  quarters,  and  the  heel  of 
the  shoe  <.  rward  to  the  middle  of  the  foot. 

•-hoes,  made  in  the  common  fashion,  are  dangerous, 
becaufc  the  foot  rcfts  in  the  hollow,  between  the  toes  and 
the  heel.     Remember,  th.;t  the  pommel  of  the  faddle 
M  be  made  very  low,  that  the  lady'*  knee  may  not 
be  thrown  too  high ;  and  the  ftirrup  should  hang  low  ; 
.1  unices  will  help  to  give  her  a  grace- 
ful figure,  and  add  greatly  to  thofe  charms  which  nature 
has  beftowed  on  her.    When  she  is  thus  placed,  let  her 
take  her  whip  in  her  right  hand,  near  the  head,  with  her 
thumb  upon  it,  and  the  fore-fingers  under  it,  holding  it 
'..it  the  fmall  end  of  it  maybe  Come  inches 
abov-L  '        t"  the  hoi  I'he  arm  tha 

:<  always  !•  :raight;   hutv.iiha 

thing  looks  more  awkward 

than  a  lady's  holding  the  whip  with  her  .irm  crooked  .it 

the  elbow.     A  lady  should  hold  her  bridle  moderately 

little  finger  under  the  rein,  and  the  other 

;>afsing   between  the  rein,  on  the  top  of 

w  .'ch  her  thumb  mult  be  placed.     Ik-inj;  thus  featcd, 

•  to  walk  her  horfc  off  gently,  and    put 

him  into  his  other  pace*  at  '  :rc. 

"  The  pommel  01  should  be  always 

made  with  a  turn-again  finw,  to  t.ike   oft"  in  calf 

!,  or  fun  iefome — when  a  lady  nuy 

^thc  contrary  side  of  the  horfe." 

'irft  of  all  introduced 

.  e  of  lad;.  side-ways  MI  horfeback,  in 

ml.      Much  has  Ix  ','ainft  it,  as  inconveni- 

.1  dauL'croui;    but  on  consulting  an  experienced 

lady  on  the  uibject,  she  remarked,  tL  :cci- 

dents  ever  occurre.t  from  the  practice,  even  in  hunting ; 

that  it  was  not  only  more  decorous,  but  much  more 

.lient  for  women,  in  fcveral  refpects,  which 
was    ingenuous  e;.ou^U   particularly  to  state.     St-e   Ri- 

HORSE-RA  n  more  ufed  in  Kng- 

Lmd  than  in  all  the  world  beside.  Set  ARABIAN,  PLDI- 

Ilo  fe-racing    is    of  considerable    antiquity    in    this 
bland,  and  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh 

century, 
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century,  but  did  not  begin  to  put  on  any  regulated  form 
until  the  accefbion  of  the  houfe  of  Sri' ART,  molt 'of 
the  princes  of  which  entertained  great  partiality  for  the 
Iport,  as  hns  been  already  remarked,  ffevanarttl  began 
to  be  frequented  previous  to  the  Civil  War  •,  but  in  the 
reign  of  CHARLES  II.  encouraged  by  the  prcfence  of 
the  monarch  and  his  favourites,  it  shone  forth  in  full  glory: 
every  body  knows  it  now,  by  common  fame,  ;;s  the  head- 
quarters of  the  turf.  Frequent  meetings,  at  li  nx\l  pe- 
riods, are  there  held,  and  the  fport  generally  continues 
throughout  the  week;  there  are  about  forefcore  places 
besides,  in  England,  where  races  are  annually  held;  in 
Ibme  twice  in  the  year.  At  Newmarket,  nearly  all  races 
are  determined  at  one  heat,  as  a  meafure  of  necessity, 
from  their  ulual  number  and  variety. 

The  fpeed  and  continuance  of  ihe  race-horfes  muit 
necefsarily  be  affected  and  governed,  in  certain  degrees, 
by  the  weight  which  they  have  to  carry;  and  reafoning 
upon  that  position,  it  will  be  easily  conceived,  that  it 
two  horfes  be  equally  matched  in  point  ftf  fpeed  and 
ftrength,  and  put  to  ti:  jir  utmoft  exertion  for  a  consider- 
able diftance,  the  horfe  which  carries  the  leaft  weight, 
by  even  only  a  single  pound,  muft  infallibly  have  the 
advantage  to  a  certain  degree  (however  finall)  in  the 
ability  of  going  more  fwift,  and  lafting  longer,  than 
his  antagonift.  The  fwifter  the  pace,  ami  rhe  longer  it 
is  continued,  the  more  in  proportion  wi!!  the  horfe 
be  affected  by  the  weight  he  carries.  It  is  faid,  th<;t 
in  running  four  miles,  feven  pounds  make  the  dif- 
ference of  a  diftance,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  yards, 
between  horfes  of  equal  goodnefs.  This  affair  of 
weight  is  regulated  with  fcientific  precision  upon  the 
turf,  and  forms  a  prime  consideration  in  all  fporting 
tranfacrions.  The  weights  carried  by  race-horfes  vary 
from  the  maximum  twelve  ftones,  fourteen  pounds  to 
the  ftone,  to  a  feather,  which  means  a  boy  of  the  light- 
eft  weight  to  be  found.  •, 

The  thorough-bred  courfer  ir.,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  the  moft  nfeful  fpecies  of  the  horle,  as  being 
applicable  to  every  purpofe,  from  innate  qualities, 
which  can  be  predicated  of  no  other  fpecies  of  the 
animal. 

Horfes  for  this  should  be  as  light  as  pofsible,  large, 
long,  but  well-shaped  ;  with  a  short  back,  long  sides, 
and  a  little  long-legged,  and  narrow  breafted,  for  fuch 
will  gallop  the  lighter  and  nimbler,  and  run  the  fafter, 
SOLLEYSEL  fays,  he  should  be  fomewhat  long-bodied, 
nervous,  of  great  mettle,  good  wind,  good  appetite, 
very  fwift,  and  fensible  of  the  fpurs  ;  that  he  ou«.;ht  to 
be  of  an  English  breed,  or  barb,  of  a  little  size,  with 
pfetty  fmall  legs,  but  the  back  sinews  a  good  diftance 
from  the  bone,  short  jointed,  and  have  neat,  well-shaped 
feet. 

The  excellent  breed  we  have  of  horfes  for  racing  in 
our  country,  though,  through  feveral  nbufes,  they  have 
been,  unfortunately,  injurious  to  a  great  many  perfons, 
'yet,  if  rightly  regulated,  and  made  ufe  of,  might  be  very 
advantageous,  as  well  as  pleafant  and  diverting  to  n.cn 
of  quality  ;  and  that  is  by  having  plates  run  for  at  fe\e- 
ral  times,  and  in  feveral  counties,  by  which  we  may 
come  exactly  to  know'  the  fpeed,  wind,  force,  and 


heart,  of  every  horfe  that  runs,  wh:ch  direct*  us  infalli- 
bly in  our  choice,  when  v.e  would  fun.ish  mirfeives 
for  hunting,  breeding,  road,  and  the  like  ;  whereas, 
without  fuch  trials,  we  muft  ftand  to  the  hazard,  :>nd 
not  be  at  any  certainty  to  meet  with  good  ones.  A 
horfe  may  travel  well,  hunt  well,  and  the  like, 

hen  he  comes  to  be  preyed  hard,  and  forced  to 
the  extremity  of  what  he  can  do,  may  not  prove  good  at 
heart;  and  more  particularly,  fome  racers  have  been 
beaten  only  by  their  heart  sinking  in  them  (that  i.av? 

\i  neither  wind  nor  fpeed)  when  they  came  to  be 
hard  prefsed. 

It  were,  indeed,  to  be  wished,  that  our  nobility  and 
gen  try  would  not  make  fo  much  a  trade  of  racing  ;  and 
when  they  run  only  for  plates,  or  matches,  that  they 
would  do  it  for  no  more  than  may  be  loft  without 
damaging  their  eftatcs ;  but  to  run  for  fo  great  a  firm, 
that  the  lofs  cannot  be  well  borne,  and  consequently, 
endeavouring  to  win  the  fame,  if  not  more,  back  n'-ain, 
it  draws  them  into  vaft  expenfe,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  revenge,  the  confequences  of  which  need  not  to  be 
mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  perfon  proves 
fucrefsful,  he  is  but  apt  to  fancy  he  shall  prove  fo 
again,  and  lets~up  for  a  brother  of  the  fptr,  I  ut  rims 

!r,  that  fometimes  neither  eftate  nor  friends  can 
keep  along  with  him,  and  fo  turns  his  diversion  into 
misfortunes. 

As  to  the  method  of  ordering  running  horfes,  or 
what  is  called  keeping,  since  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
will  do  fo,  they  will  rind  what  is  proper  to  be  done  in 
th:;t.  rcfpect  under  the  article  RUNNING  HORSES,  and 
therefore  we  will  only  here  fuppofe  a  horfe  fet  to  run 
for  a  plate,  and  that  the  hour  of  ftarting  is  at  hand,  the 
drum  beats,  or  the  trumpet  founds,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  place  where  they  run,  to  give  notice  for 
ftripping  and  weighing  ;  be  fure  in  the  firft  place,  to 
have  y:)iiv  ftomach  empty,  only  take  fomething  to  keep 
out  the  wind,  and  to  ftrengthen  you  :  if  you  are  light, 
that  you  muft  carry  weight,  let  it  be  equally  quilt- 
ed in  your  waiftcoat ;  but  it  is  better  if  you  are 
juft  weight,  for  vhen  you  have  no  more  to  do  than  to 
dn  !s  you,  according  to  your  own  fancy ;  your  cloaths 
should  be  of  coloured  silk,  or  of  white  holland,  as  being 
very  advantageous  to  the  fpectators ;  your  waiftcoat 
and  drawers  muft  be  made  clofe  to  your  body,  and  On 
your  head  a  little  cap  tied  on  ;  let  your  boots  be  gar- 
tered up  f»ft,  and  your  fpur?  muft  be  of  good  metal ; 
then  mount  and  come  to  the  ftarting  place,  where  go- 
ing off  briskly  or  gently,  as  occasion  requires,  make 
your  horfe  perform  the  courfe  or  heat,  according  to 
your  intended  design,  particularly,  if  you  would  win 
the  fame,  and  that  your  horfe  excels  in  goodnefs  more 
than  fpeed,  ftart  him  oft"  roundly,  and  run  him  to  the 
very  top  of  what  he  can  do,  during  the  whole  courfe  or 
heat  -,  and  by  that  means,  if  the  horfe  you  run  again  ft 
be  not  fo  good  at  the  bottom,  though  he  has  more 
fpeed,  you  shall  heat  him,  hcrnule  he  will  be  run  off 
it  a  grc.it  way  before  he  comes  to  the  end  But  on  the 
contrary,  if  your  horfe's  talent  be  fptvd.  all  that  you 
can  do  is  to  weight  upon  the  horfe,  and  keep  behind 
till  vou. come  -.ilmoft  to  the  ham',  and  ;i  vour 
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to  give  i  loof  •  •  .-e  to  run 

L-  heats  thjn  oie  to  lofc  a 

heat  ;  ai. 

fafeguard    of  you- 
mucli    as    yo  led    you 

:ce. 

The   pofture   to  he  ob.          :  .          «•  your 

felf  upon  jour  twift,  your 

ftirnips  juft  at  fucli  ;  I-  they 

are  thrtilt  n,  yo«  «n  r.  i  little 

in  the  faddl- 

will  not  be  firm  when  you  «xi. 
poife  of  your  bod-  •  forwani. 

horfe's  n.  .sd  your  elbows  imifr  h  •  •  your 

body ;  but  be  •    .    , 

commode  your  horfe  h  ^  this  or  that  wi 

fooic  Jo,  for  -  running, 

and  that  a  trouble!  r  is  as  ba.l  -ich  more 

weight,  there  is  no  need  10  fay  how  :ie. 
take  grv  r  feat  and  'ift  there- 

fore f  by  the  .  or  of 

jobb: 

mufi  ir  right 

lip  the  liorfe,  Sec.  as  you  find  it  rwcefsary,  and  • 
now  an .1  then  remove  thr  bridle,  in  hi<  mou*h  :  bu' : 
things  are  beft  learned,  by  ex  pen 

A  \>  :ig  to  be  run  for  \r  .  that 

rides  nrvift      •  juft  weight  at  forcing, 
the  and  .it  the  end  ot"  the  fa.ne  heat  ;  tor  if 

you  want  of  your  weight  at  coming  in,  you  s'.'-il   lofe 
your  heat,  though   you  are  the  firft   horfe  ;  »c  n  have 
half  an  li  »ur  between  the  firft  and  fecond,  to  rub 
horfes;  at  the  warning  of  the  drum  and  trumpet    . 
you  mount,  &c.  as  before,  and  fo  f'.l  all  is  done,  v 
is  three,  and  l»  net  LUC*  three  heats  an  1  a  courfe. 

thing  need  be  faid  of  the  ceremonies  relating  to 
the  judges,  and  the  articles  by  which  plate-races  and 
matches  are  re julated,  since  they  are  f«-r  ding 

to  the  different  cuftoms  of  the  places  w.iere  you  run. 

If  you  do  not  breed  racers  yourfclf,  be  fti'e  YOU  buy 
no  horfe  that  has  not  extraordinary  £  •  •  n  his 

veins;  for  the  charge  -;f  keeping   is  great,  and  a  good 
one  eats  no  more  than  a  bad,  and  .10  more 

attendance   ;   fome,  to   f  vc 

the  :  i  young  ho:  v.  hive  loft  hundreds  by  htm 

afterwards. 

A  horfe  that  you  hav.  u:e  or  twice  at  a  twelve- 

ftone  pi.itc,  you  m  will  mate  an  extraordinary 

good  hunter,  anil  >fer\e,  th,  r  the  pofture, 

manner    of  riding,    ix.  fame   in    a    match,  as 

in  p'  :hat  the  ,.  U  >urfe 

to  be  r<:.',  you  •  .whereas 

when  there  are  feveral  heats,  the-  -e  faving,   and 

variety  of  play. 

HOSTLER,  the  ferv.mt  at  nn  inn,  who  has  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  horf<M  ;  on  which  account,  it  is  always 
pronounced  (and  we  think,  ov  :Ki  to  he  f,>- 

•iorftler  is  certainly  i.ii:  -ich  word 

'ier,    (in    old   French   i.  -.vhich    means  the 

Keepers. 

HOTTS,  OR  HUiTS,  ar     the  potmces  an 
ball  of  leather  fluffed  and  tied  to  the  fpurs  of  light- 


ing-cocks, to  keep  them  from  hurting  one   another  in 
fparring. 

To  HOVKR  to  flutter  or  fly  over,  with  wings  ftretched 
out ;  to  hang  over.  v 

HOLKJM,  OR  HAM  OF  A  HORSE,  is  the  joint  of  the 
hintier  quarter,  which  joins  the  th;  :H  to  the  leg. 

-      •,  a  f*.        .  in-  tip  or  elbow 

;.;!»   in  a   horfv'*  lander   quarters,  about  as  big 
nis-ball. 

>  A  S  r.ong  hunters]  to  caft  the 

1     \ ! ),   a    hunting    dog.      See   the  different    kinds 

Wider  -iff  '.JKK  i  .  lii.ooD:touND,  &c.  alto 

a  kind  tfjltk.  rmj  concerning  Hounds,  &c.  in  thr 

t  RMS.      far  tbtir  nutttdi  of  tittering  for  a  Hare 

MrHAK  --G. 

All  d«)gs  whatfueyer,  even  from  the  terrible  fioar-dog 
•to  the  littlr  K  -1  one  in  the  firft  creation  ;  that 

uc  anil  faciuty,  size  or  si. ape,  which  we  iind 
or  improve  in  every  dog  upon  earth,  were  originally 
comprehended  in  the  firft  parents  of  the  fpccies ;  and 
th.it  all  this  variety  we  behold  in  them,  is  eit!  ••.  •  the  ir*- 
tural  product  of  the  climate,  or  the  accidental  effect  of 
foil,  food,  or  situation,  or  very  frequently  the  ifsue  of 
human  care,  curiosity  or  caprice.  Every  lumtfman 
knows  that  a  vaft  alteration  may  be  nude  in  his  breed, 
as  to  tongue,  heels,  or  colour,  by  induftritjubly  improv- 
ing the  fame  blood  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  and  what 
nature  cai,  .uch  wifely  tends  to  render  every  kind 

of  creature  fit  for  the  country  where  it  'n  to  inhabit,  or 
be  employed  .  .t eft  by  this:  That  a  couple  of 
•  foutnern  hounds,  removed  to  the  north,  and  fuf- 
fcred  to  propagate,  without  art  or  mixture  in  a  hilly 
i  ountry,  where  the  air  is  light  arid  thin, 
will,  by  fensible  degrees,  decline  and  degenerate  into 
lighter  bodies  and  shriller  voices,  if  not  rougher  coats. 
Notwithft.tndmg  the  effects  of  human  induftry  and  con- 
trivance are  not  mnjiitv,  then  is  ftnl  a  ne  plus  to  which 
they  are  ftn.ted,  nor  can  all  i.-.-.r  devices  add  one  new 
fpecies  t.»  the  works  of  the  irration  Nature  is  ftill 
rm  a\  to  th-  main,  the  .''.hnighty  Creator  is  not  to 
be  imitated  by  short-hand  mortals.  In  fpite  of  art  our 
mules  wi  I  all  be  barren ;  nor  can  the  moft  cunning 
projector  produce  higeneous  animal  that  will 

incrcafc  and  multiply.  There  appears  a  distinct  fpe- 
citic  difference  in  all  living  rtatures ;  the  horfe,  the 
'doc?  ffcc  bear,  the  goat,  however  diver  ified  by  art,  or 
accident  in  size  or  figure,  will  ever  il.!.,.\ir  fnmething 
that  appropriates  to  them  thofe  names  or  characters ; 
and,  above  all  other  things,  the  peculiar  appetites  .n.d 
powers  of  generation  will  prompt  them  to  own  and  in- 
dicate their  relation.  This  I  conct-'ve,  is  the  moft  un- 
deniable argument  that  all  dogs  are  of  one  original  foe- 
cies,  since  every  body  knows  that  no  deformity,  dis- 
proportion, or  difsimilitude,  can  hinder  any  one  of  that 
name  from  courting,  following,  or  acn-pting  the  other, 
nor  their  mongrel  offspring  from  enjoying  the  common 
nature  an  1-  faculties  of  the  fpecies. 

Admitting  the  diftinctions  of  hounds,  beagles,  fsfc.  as 
they  commonly  ftand,  w«  shall  confult  what  particular 
forts  should  be  recommended  for  each  particular  game 
in  this  island.  For  the  deer,  the  fox,  the  otter,  &f. 

every 
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every  fportfman  knows  the  breed  that  is  moft  proper  ; 
but  as  each  of  them,  with  a  little  application,  will  i  iy- 
fully  follow  the  fweet-fcented  hare,  the  query  is,  what 
kind  is  preferable  for  that  delightful  exercife  ? 

The  moft  fatisfactory  reply  to  every  hunter  is,  that 
his  own  kind  is  beft  -,  but  fuch  as  are  fetting  up  a  new 
cry,  it  would  be  advifable  to  begin  to  breed  on  the  mid- 
dle-size dogs,  betwixt  the  fouthern  hound  and  the  north- 
ern beagle.  It  is  true,  the  fineft  and  moft  curious  fport 
in  general  is  with  the  former.  Whether  it  be  the  parti- 
cular formation  of  their  long  trunks,  or  the  extraor- 
dinary moifture  that  always  cleaves  to  the  nofes  and  lips 
of  thefe  fort  of  dogs,  it  is  not  requisite  to  inveftigate ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  they  are  endued  with  the  moft  ac- 
curate fenfe  of  fmelling,  and  can  often  take  and  diftin- 
guish  the  fcent  an  hour  after  the  lighter  beagles  can 
make  nothing  of  it.  Their  slownefs  alfo  better  difpofes 
them  to  receive  the  commands  and  directions  of  the 
huntfman,  and  then  much  phlegm  (for  there  feems  to 
be  a  difference  in  the_  conftitutions  of  other  animals  as 
well  as  man)  gives  them  patience  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion and  regularity,  to  make  fure  of  every  ftep  :is  they 
go,  carefully  to  defcribe  every  indenture,  to  unravel 
each  puzzling  trick  or  figure.  But  thefe  grave  fort  of 
dogs  are  however  fitteft  for  mafters  of  the  lame  temper, 
as  they  are  able  to  hunt  in  cold  fcent,  they  are  too  apt 
to  make  it  fo,  by  their  want  of  fpeed  and  vigour  to  push 
forward,  and  keep  it  warm  ;  their  exactnefs  often  ren- 
ders them  trifling  and  tedious.  By  this  means,  though 
the  hunt  be  finer,  yet  the  prey  (which  is  by  fome  thought 
nccefsary  to  compleat  the  fport)  very  often  efcapes,  the 
length  of  the  chafe  takes  up  the  time,  and  expofes  them 
to  numerous  hazards  of  losing. 

The  north  country  beagle  is  nimble  and  vigorous, 
and  does  his  businefs  furiously.  He  purfues  puf's  with 
the  moft  impetuous  eagernefs,  gives  her  no  time  to 
breathe  or  double,  and,  if  the  fcent  lies  high,  will  easily 
demolish  a  brace  and  a  half,  or  two  brace  before  dinner. 
Kut  this  is  too  much,  too  short,  and  violent,  nor  is  fuch 
fuccefs  often  to  be  expected.  For  though  this  kind  of 
dogs  are  much  in  requeft  among  our  younger  gentry,  who 
take  out-running  and  out-riding  their  neighbours  to  be 
the  beft  part  of  the  fport  ;  yet  it  would  make  one  sick 
to  be. out  with  them  in  a  crofs  morning,  when  the  walk 
lies  backward,  or  the  fcent  low  or  falling. 

There  is  yet  another  fort  in  great  favour  with  fome, 
becaufe  they  eat  but  little  ;  thele,  as  their  nofes  are 
very  tender,  ancl"not  far  from  the  ground,  I  have  often 
feen  to  make  tolerable  fport,  but  without  great  care  they 
are  flirting  and  maggotty,  and  very  apt  to  chaunt  and 
chatter  on  any  or  no  occasion  :  a  rabbit,  moufe,  or  wea- 
fel,  will  pleafe  them  inftead  of  lawful  game ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  is  feldom  they  underftand  their  busi- 
nefs, or  perform  their  office  with  judgment  or  dif- 
cretioh. 

The  mixture  of  all,  or  any  of  thefe,  I  should  judge  to 
be  better  efpecially  if  a  diftinguishable  portion  of 
fouthern  blood  be  remaining  in  their  veins.  The  ma- 
naging the  litters  muft  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
'iquire  and  his  man.  But  by  experience  a  race  may  be 


produced,  that,  by  running  with  lefs  fpeed,  will  furer 
and  fooBC-r  arrive  at  the  end  ;  a  'race  that  carry  with 
them  a  g;-od  s!u,re  of  the  nofe  and  frtatlinefs  of  the  deep 
curtails;  the  vigour  and  activity  of  tiie  chuckling  bea- 
gle, the  ftrength  and  toughntfs  of  the  right  buck- 
hound,  and  the  tuneful  voices  thut  are  a  compound  of 
all. 

Atprcfent,  however,  with  thofe  who  hunt  in  ftyle,  no 
other  hounds  are  ufed  for  the  hare  but  dwarf  fox-hounds  ; 
and  indeed  every  pack  of  harriers  has  a  tendency  without 
quest  to  run  fafter  every  year,  as  the  leading  hounds 
having  moft  opportunities  of  showing  their  merit,  will 
become  favourites  both  of  the  Huntfman  and  his  Mafter, 
and  will  in  confequence  be  bred  from.  The  fouthern 
hound,  which  Shakefpeare  defcribes  in  his  Alidsummer 
Nights  Dream,  as 

Crook-knce'd  and  dewlap'd  like  Thefsalonian  bulls, 

W  ith  ears  that  fwept  aside  the  morning  dew. 
And  what  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  our  anceftors,  is 
now  fo  extremely  out    of  fashion  that  is   is    a  doubt    if 
there  is  one  pack  icft  in  the  Kingdom. 

HOUZING,  is  either  boot  houzing  or  shoe  houz- 
ing  ;  the  former  is  a  piece  of  ituffmade  fa  ft  to  the  hin- 
der part  of  the  facldle,  which  covers  the  croupe  of  the 
horfe,  either  for  ornament,  or  to  cover  the  horfe's  lean- 
nefs,  or  to  prcferve  the  rider's  cloaths,  and  keep  them 
from  being  daubed  with  the  fweat  of  the  horfe. 

The  houzing,  for  fuch  as  ridewith  shoes, is  commonly 
a  piece  of  fcarlet  cloth  embroidered  with  gold  fringe,  and 
put  round  the  faddle,  or  so  cover  the  croupe,  and  cle- 
Icend  to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  to  fave  the  ftockings 
when  you  mount  in  shoes. 

HUMOURS.  When  a  fwelling  happen%,»on  any 
part,  the  common  phrafe  is,  the  humours  are  fallen 
there,  hence  endeavours  are  made  to  draw  them  away, 
or  to  repel  them  ;  thus  by  a  jargon  of  words,  the  mind 
is  led  off  from  attending  either  to  the  proper  means,  or 
from  the  method  of  applying  them  to  the  greatelt  ad- 
vantage :  for  a  relaxation  of  the  folids  may  be  the  caufe 
of  the  complaint,  by  confcHjuei-.ee,  relief  will  be  only  had 
from reltoring  their  former  ftrength.  And,  according 
toother  different  caufes,  different  remedies  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  word  humours  hath  fo  indeterminate  a  ufe 
p.mongft  many,  as  hardly  to  have  any  meaning  in  it ; 
but  in  general,  it  contains  this  fupposition,  viz.  that 
there  is  a  faulty  quality  in  that  to  which  this  name  is 
given.  Humour  is  only  another  word  for  fluid.  The 
blood  is  the  general  humour  or  fluid,  from  whence  all 
the  other  humours  or  fluids  in  thebody,  except  the  chyle, 
is  feparated  ;  naturally  thefe  humours  or  fluids  neither 
err  in  quantity  or  quality,  though  they  may  accident- 
ally become  faulty  either  way,  or  in  both  at  the  fame 
time. 

Again,  to  fay  the  humours  or  fluids  without  fpecify- 
ing  what  particular  ones  arc  intended,  is  using  a  word 
without  signification  or  advantage;  for  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  humour  or  fluid  that  is  in  fault, 
we  muft  be  ignorant  of  the  proper  method  of  altering 
either  the  quantity  or  the  quality.  The  quality  of  all 
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are  changed  by  alteratives  ;  bir.  alterative 

fometimei  required,  not  only  for  the  ditrVrent  humours, 
but  alfo  for  the  different  ftates  of  the  lame  humour  ; 
and  as  to  t!ie  qua;  o  of  red  blood  re- 

quires bleeding  ;  an  excefs  of  ferum  requires  purges  or 
diuretics  -  ,er  means  ar.  r  hu- 

mours ;  particular  acquaintance  with  which  is  ne- 
cefsary  before  they  can  be  .a  their  qua- 

lity, or  either  increafed  or  dicrnisiied  i:i  their  quan- 
tity. 

H:  L,  is  an  inordinate  Jesire  it)  ho.-fes 

to  c 

It  proceeds  either  from  gre-:  't   of 

food,  when  the  be. i ft  is   ev  utmoft  pinch,  and 

almofi  cli 

•-•time*  bv  travelling  lo 

cut! 

horfe's  n.  .oft  all  m  inner 

of  temperance,  and  chops  at  hit  o  he  would  even 

devour  the  ma 

iiis  ftomach,    • 
him  ..  »  of  bread  to. 

.-.-al  in  milk,  a 
let  him  >  .ude  of"  pine- 

Kut  there  ii  nothing  better  than  to  feed  him  mode- 
rately, fevcrnl  times  in  a  day  with  good  l»  .  will 
baked,  or  oats  well  dried  and  sir 

HI  'vbove  all  things  the  fcent  is  worthy 

admiration.  The  bulk,  size,  figure,  and  other  accidetts 
.ilitie*  of  thefe  parts,  or  portion*  of  matter  that  dif- 
charge  themfelves  from  the  bodies  of  thefe  beafts  of 
game,  are  fubjectc  much  fitter  for  the  experiments  and 
learned  dcfcams  of  a  philofopher,  than  a  limplehuntf- 
man.  Whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  an  c •• 
neous  ftock,  or  treafure  of  odoriferous  particles  given 
i  by  Divine  Wifdom,  for  the  very  purpofe  of  hunt- 
ing ?  Whether  they  are  proper  identical  parts  of  the 
animal's  body,  that  continually  ferment  and  perfpirc 
from  it?  Wiii-ther  thefe  exhalations  are  from  the 
breath  of  her  lungs,  or  through  the  skin  of  her  whole 

.it  defcrvc  the  fublety  of  a 

ifu.     But  fuch  obfcrvations  as  long  experience  I; as 
<  (ted,    will  be  ex,  i   the  plaineft  manner, 

tides  are  inconceivably  (mall,  if  manifeft 
their  v.ii-  .' lundreds  of  hares,  after  a 

of  two,  three,  four,  or  live  hour?,  ha  vebcert  taker, 
and  never  shewed  the  leaft  difference,  i::  :mik  or  wt 
le  seized   or  fnapt   in  their  fi  riiis  :    t 

tlemcn  who  have  hunted  basket 
it  they  cou!  J  difcov-r  any  visible  wafte  in  their 
bodies,  .-i.  n  may  be  fuppofcd  to  be  the  ef- 

fect rg'ng  their  grofscr  excrements.     But  fup- 

ib»»mfnt  of  two  or  three  grains,  or  drat 
after  fo  long  a  fatigue  ;  yet  how  minute  ami  a'.moft  infi- 
:iiufr  be  the  divi>i->n  of  fo  finall  a  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, when  it  affords  a  share  to  fo   many  <  ouplc  of  dogs, 
for  eight,  ten,  or  twenty  miles  fuccefsively.     De<! 

LI 


..,•  time,  the  much  greater  number  of  thefe 

particles  that  are  loft  in  the  ground,  difsipated  in  the  air, 

.-oil  by  the  foetid  perfpirations  of 

ihe  dogs  an  !  otiior  .uiimals,  or  by  the  very  himes  and 
exhalations  of  the  e.irii  itfelf.  That  ;hdc  particles  are 
fubject  to  fuch  difsipntion  or  corruption,  every  fportf- 
man  knows  ;  for  as  none  of  the;n  will  retain  their  odour 
after  a  certain  proportionable  time,  foil  is  daily  evident, 
that  this  time  of  their  duration  is  very  fubfervient  to  the 
vicilVitudes  of  the  weather;  that  the  fcent  of  the  animal 
•.veil  as  her  more  foliJ  flesh)  will  !<>fe  its  fwct-i- 
nefs,  fooner  or  lat--  ,  '.\:\»  to  the  difposition  of  the 

air. 

It  1m  been  often  perceived  that,  a  ftorm  approaching, 
the  fcenf  will,  in  •  .;-iJ  vanish.     Nor 

:ion  the  leaft  u-onderful, 

if  we  take  iut ••  .      :;  the  fmallnefs  of  the  parti- 

cles.    Tl  rrate  and  cor- 

rupt thef  •  -iclrs  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

a  day  to  operate  on  bodies 

of  greater  •  lire,  or  aqua- 

.        •  .11   an  inlt.im, 

thou;  '•-  nn-tal  is  fo  long  able 

• 

ure  <  •  Its  (•("  the 

I  rising  of  them  in 
•oportion 

:ty  liitntlnu-n  will  civrfe  their  do. 

were  the  beft  j:\  i  n\  .•  .-nil  fiarin;;,  w  it!i 

nofes  in  the  a:r,  .vn;   (or 

«  does  it  happen  t!'  .  lor  them  to  ieek 

•,  the  ini:  •  i^ln 

:  \\f\-\ 

•eh  .1  fi-aion,  after  (irft  the  mtitle  and  fury  of 
the  cry  is  fomewlut  ah.ittil,  the  in.  -n-  f-e.iJy  beagles  m.iy 
make  a  shift  to  pick  it  out  bv  the  particles  left  by  the 
brush  of  her  feet,  cfpecially  if  there  be  not  a  ftrong,  dry- 

•xhaling  wind  to  hurry  thefe  away  after  the  rclt. 

often  happens  i:i  a  calm,  gentle,  ftt-.-dy  frolt,  \\lioi> 
the  purity,  a>  .     ;•  perhaps  the  nitre  of  the  air, 

to  fix    and  prefcrvc  the  few  remaining 
that  they  do  :  y   corrupt.     At    anoiht.T  foafon, 

when  the  air  is  lipht,  or  growing  lighter,  the  fcciit  nuift 
proportionably  be  falling  <  r  'inking,  and  then  every 
dog,  though  in  the  height  of  iiis  courage  he  pushes  for- 
,%  yet  is  forced  to  come  back  again,  and 
i  •.:.!:  •  ;..ake  any  fiirt'  advances,  but  with  his  nofc  in 
the  ground.  When  cinumftanccs  are  thus  (if  there  be 
not  a  ftorm  of  thunder  impending  to  corrupt  the  fcent, 
:iay  expect  thenioft  curious  .ITU!  L.'ting  fport ;  puf* 
having  then  a  fair  opportunity  to  shew  her  wile-.,  and 
every  old  or  slow  dog  to  come  in  for  his  share,  to  dif- 
play  his  experience,  the  fubtlety  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  tendernefs  of  his  noftrils.  The  moft  terrible  day1 
for  the  hare  is,  when  the  air  is  in  its  mean  gravity,  or 
cquilibrio,  tolerably  moift,  but  inclining  to  grow  drier, 
and  fanned  with  gentle  breezes :  the  moderate  gravity 
buoys  up  the  fcent  as  high  as  the  dog's  brcaft ;  the  ve- 
sicles of  moifture  ferve  as  fo  many  canals,  or  vehicles,  to 
carry  the  effluvia  into  their  nofcs  ;  and  the  gentle  fan- 
ning! help,  in  fuch  wife,  to  fpread  and  difsipate  them, 
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that  every  hound,  even  at  eight  or  ten  pace;>  dil- 
tant,  especially  on  the  windy  side,  may  have  his  por- 
tion. 

It  is  necefsary  for  all  gentlemen  who  delight  in  hunt- 
ing, to  provide  themfeives  with  a  barometer,  or  weathcr- 
glafs,  as-this  ingenious  machine  is  of  g^reat  life  to  the  ob- 
fervant  huntf'mnti ;  for  when  he  rifes  in  the  morning, 
and  finds  the  air  moift  and  temperate,  the  quick-siUcr 
in  his  giafs  moderately  high,  or  gently  convex,  he  has  a 
fair  invitation  to  prepare  for  his  exercife.  It  is  a  cuf- 
tom  with  our  juvenile  fportf.nen  to  fix  the  time,  two  or 
three  days  before  hand,  to  meet  a  friend,  or  to  hunt  in 
fuch  or  fuch  a  quarter.  iSut  appointed  matches  of  this 
kind  are  improvident.  He  that  will  enjoy  the  pleafures 
of  the  chafe,  muft  ask  leave  of  the  heavens.  Hunting  is 
a  trade  that  is  not  to  be  forced,  nor  can  the  heft  cry  vn.it 
ever  was  coupled,  make  any  tiling  of  iv,  unlefs  the  air 
be  in  tune.  This  direction,  which  is  taken  from  the 
Cyngetica,  or  Efsays  on  Sporting,  published  in  17SS, 
by  Mr.  Stockdale,  would  reduce  the  noble  diversion  ot 
hunting  to  mere  folitary  amufement.  One  or  two  guns 
at  moft,  will  afford  much  pleafurc,  as  well  as  fafety,  to 
the  shooter  ;  but  a  large  field  (fynonimous  in  the  lan- 
guage of  hunters  with  a  large  company)  is  the  life  of  the 
chafe.  Besides,  whoever  has  had  much  experience  in 
hunting,  will  be  convinced,  that  on  days  when  every 
fymptom  fuitable  to  a  good  fcent  appears,  the  hounds 
cannot  touch  when  the  hare  has  jnft  pafsed  ;  while  fomc- 
times  amid  ftorms  of  hail  and  even  fnow,  the  hounds 
will  run  as  if  they  were  tied  to  the  animal  they  are 
purfuing.  The  earth  alfo  hath  no  final  1  influence  on 
this  delicious  paftimc  ,  for  though  ii  fornctimes  happens 
that  the  fcent  -is  floating,  fo  that  yon  may  run  down  a 
hare  through  water  and  mire,  efpecially  if  you  keep 
pretty  clofe  after  her,  without  the  trouble  of  ftooping -, 
yet,  at  fueh  a  feafon,  the  firft  fault  is  the  lofs  of  your 
game  ;  the  pei  Tph  ations  of  her  body  being  wafted  over 
head  by  the  gravity  of  the  air,  and  thofe  of  her  feet  being 
left  on  elements  that  abforb  and  confound  them.  This 
laft  cafe  very  often  happens  at  the  going  off  of  a  froit, 
the  mercury  is  then  commonly  falling,  and  by  confe- 
quence  the  fcunt  sinking  to  the  ground.  The  earth  is 
naturally  on  fuch  occasion  fermenting,  difsolving,  ftink- 
ing,  exhaling,  and  very  porous,  fo  that  it  is  impofsible 
but  moft  of  the  particles  muft  then  be  corrupted,  bu- 
ried, or  overcome  by  ftronger  vapours.  It  is  common 
to  hear  the  vulgar  fay,  she  carries  dirt  in  her  heels,  but 
that  is  not  all,  it  being  very  plain,  by  what  has  been 
obferved,  that  it  is  not  only  by  the  fcent  of  the  foot  she 
is  fo  eagerly  purfued.  The  mention  of  froft  enforces  a 
particular  obfervation,  that  may  be  ufeful  or  diverting 
to  gentlemen  of  the  chafe :  they  all  make  it  s  great  part 
of  their  pleafure  to  hunt  out  the  walk  of  a  hare  r o  her 
feat,  and  doubtlefs  have  often  been  furprizingi,  ctifap- 
pointed  on  fuch  occasions.  Many  times  they  have  been 
able  to  hunt  the  fame  walk  in  one  part  of  the  fields  and 
not  in  another,  and  have  hunted  the  fame  walk  at  ten 
or  eleven,  which  gave  the  leaft  fcent  nt  feven  in  the 
morning;  and,  which  is  moft  provoking  and  perplexing 
of  all,  have  often  been  able  to  hunt  it  only  at  the  wrong 
end,  or  backwards ;  after  many  hours  wonder  and  ex- 


pectation, cherishing  their  dogs,  and  cursing  their  for- 
tune. ;;nd,  in  truth,  never  fo  far  irom  tl.eir  game  as 
wi.o  .  ;  iitir  hunt  is  warmeft.  All  thefe  accidents  are. 
only  the  effect  of  ti.e  hoar-froft,  or  very  grofs  dew  (for 
tl.ey  ne\tr  l,a;ipen  (  rher.vife)  and  from  the-i  ce  mulv  .  <e- 
miracle  be  accounted  !•  r.  Indeed  Xenophon,  in  a 
Treat ife  on  hunting,  fays,  "  In  the  winter  there  is  no 
frent  early  in  then.,  ini'.ig  when  t!  ere  is  either  an  hoar- 
froFt  or  a  hard  froit ;  tbc  ho.ir  froft,  by  its  force,,  con- 
triicvs  and  co:.ti;ir.s  a, I  the  warm  particles  in  itfelf,  and 
the  harder  froft  coj;g«  .;Is  ti  em.  In  thefc  tafes  the  uc.^s, 
\\ith  the  moft  tenJtr  nclcs,  cannot  touch,  before  the 
fun  difpels  thorn,  and  tho  day  is  advanced,  then  the 
dogs  can  fmel',  aiu!  the  trail  yields  a  (cent  as  it  evapo- 
rates." 

A  thaw  tends  to  corruj't  the  particles,  and  we  have 
reafnn  to  n..;inuin  that  the  froft  Jixe-s,  covtis,  and  pre- 
ferves  then.  \Vhether  this  is  doi:e  by  intercepting 
their  afcenr,  and  precfpitsting'them  to  the  ground  by  the 
grofs  particles  of  fro/en  Jew,  or  whether  by  sheathing 
them  and  protecting  tl'.cm  from  the  penetrating  air,  is 
lefr  to  the  learned,  but  the  facts  are  certain,. and  con- 
tinued by  cxperienc-j.  We  have,  therefore,  only  to  take 
notice,  by  the  w;-y,  ib.;t  the  hoar-froft  is  very  often  of 
short  continuance,  changeable,  and  uncertain,  both  as  to 
its  time  and  place  of  falling,  and  hence  all  thefe  difficul- 
ties are  easily  refolved.  Let  the  huntfman,  as  foon  as  he 
is  out  of  bed,  examine  but  the  glafs  windows,  which 
com •ivcnly  difcover  whether  any  hoar  froft  has  fallen, 
what  time  it  came,  and  in  what  condition  of  continu- 
ance, or  going  off,  it  is  for  the  prefent.  If  it  appears  to 
have  fallen  at  two,  three,  or  four  in  the  morning  (fup- 
pofe  in  the  month  of  Ortcber,  and  other  times  of  the  year, 
muft  be  judged  of  by  proportion)  to  be  going  ofF  about 
bicak  of  day,  it  may  then  be  expected  th::t  there  will  be 
a  great  difficulty,  cr  impofsibilitv,  of  trailing  to  her 
feat,  becaufe  her  morning  retreat  being  on  the  top  of  the 
frozen  dew,  the  fcent  is  either  difsolved,  or  corrupted, 
or  difsipated,  and  exhaled.  It  is  true,  after  fuch  a 
night  the  dogs  wi  i  find  work,  in  every  field,  and  often 
hunt  in  full  cry,  but  it  will  be  generally  backward,  and 
a:  v.-ays  in  vai:i ;  her  midnight  ramblings,  which  were 
covered  by  the  froft,  being  now  open,  fresh,  and  fra- 
grant'. If  the  f,;id  froft  bvgins  later  in  the  morning, 
after  pufs  is  leated,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  till  that 
is  gone  off,  and  this  is  the  rcafon  that  we  often  fee  the 
whole  pack  picking  out  a  w;-,lk  at  nine  or  ten,  in  the 
fame  path  wi  ere  another  dog  could  not  touch  at  feven. 
/'.  ;v.in,  if  the  troft  begun  e;.rly  enough,  and  continues 
fte.-.dily  till  you  are  gotten  into  the  fields,  you  may  then 
make  it  good  to  her  (eat,  as  well  as  at  Other  times  on 
naked  ground,  though  you  muft  expect  to  run  a  good 
ril'que  at  the  going  off  of  the  froft,  according  to  the  ob- 
fervntions  already  laid  down. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  no  fmall 
accidental  difference  in  the  very  particles  of  fcent ;  that 
is,  that  they  are  ftronger,  fwccter,  or  more  diftinguish- 
able  at  one  time  than  at  another,  and  that  this  differ- 
ence is  found  not  only  in  divers,  but  often  in  the  fame 
individual  creature,  according  to  the  changes  of  the  air, 
or  the  foil,  as  well  as  of  her  own  motions  or  conditions. 
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That  there  is  a  different  fcent  in  o;her  ani.iuls  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  is  evident  from  the  draught-houna;, 
which  were  formerly  made  ufc  of  for  tracing  and  pur- 
fui..g  tliic-.c*  .jii.l  ilr.r-hLM.ci:,,  or  rather  from  any 
comm  n  cur  or  fpauiei,  which  will  hunt  out  their  mai- 
ler's horL'  d:ltiniily  from  all  others:  and  that  it  is  the 
fame  with  the  h.t.-e  i»  no  lefs  vis:  be  f-.nn  the  old  bea- 
gles, which  will  not  readily  change  for  a  fresh  one,  un- 
lefs  she  ftarts  in  %•!•.•*,  or  nnlei.  .1  fajlt  happens  that 
puts  them  in  confusion,  and  inclines  them  in  defp 
take  i  M-ith  the  iicxt  th  -\  • 

1  hat   the  '  e  will,  at   divers  ;i  ;.e., 

pr   grofser  particles,  is  equally   rnanifeO 
who  shall  obferve  the  frequent  c!i 
chafe,  the   alteration  .   that   enfu  •  different  mo- 

tion, aiiii  t  kinking.      i  he  courting  of 

a  cur-dog,  or  t  from  an  obvious  pafsenger,  i* 

often  the  oci  j»  unexpected  fault ;  and,  after 

logs  muft   Se   cherished,  and  be 

•     •     <-im   and  again,  before  they  will  take   it 
and  acknowl..  r  their  game.     The  reafon  is,  as 

.j  change  of  the  motion,  i  tufes  a  ch.mge 
in  the  pcrfpiring  particles,  and  as  the  fpirits  of  the  dogs 
are  all  eir^gcd  and  attached  to  particles  of  fiicti  or 
•uch  with  difficulty  they  come  to  be  I 

r  attentive  to,  thofe  of  a  different  relnh.      The 
alterations  in  ,g    hare  are  lef»    I-  the 

occasion  of  faults,  becaufe  they  are  more  gradual,  and 
like  the    fame    rope,  insensibly  tapering  and   growing 
fmallcr.      But  that  alterations  there  are,  every  dog-boy 
knows,  by  the   old  hounds,  which    still   pnrfue 
greater  ea  .,  as  she  is  nearer  her  end . 

faid  to  be  the  chief  catife  of  shedding  or 
difcharging  thcfe  fccnting  particles,  becaufe  she  is  very 
feldom  perceived  whilft  quiet  in  her  form,  though  the 
dogs  are  never  fo  near,  though  they  leap  over  her,  or  as 
has  been  often  feen,  even  tread  upon  her.  Indeed  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  she  is,  as  we  far,  winded 
where  she  sits.  But  this  may  be  the  effect  of  that  train 
of  fcent  she  left  behind  her  in  going  to  her  chair,  or 
more  probably  the  confcqucncc  of  her  own  curiosity, 
in  moving  and  rising  up,  to  peep  after  and  watch  the 
proceedings  of  her  advcrfarics.  However,  we  muft 
grant,  that  thefe  particles  of  fcent,  though  the  effect  of 
motion,  are  not  mor»  grofs  and  copious  in  proportion  to 
. no-easing  fwiftncfi  of  the  animal,  any  more  than 
in  a  watering-pot,  which  the  fwiftcr  it  pafses,  the  lefs 
of  ti>'-  .vater  it  beftows  upon  the  fubjacent  plants. 

It  is  very  plain,  the  slower  the  hare  moves,  the 
ftronger  and  grofser,  ttttrit  paribui,  are  thefe  particles 
she  leaves  behind  her,  which  1  take  to  be  one  reafon 
v besides  the  (loathing  and  shielding  of  them  from  the 
penetrating  air  by  the  defcending  froft  or  dew)  that  the 
morning  walk  will  give  fcent  fo  much  longer  than  the 
flight  in  hunting,  which  is  another  observation  of 
.phon,  who  exprefses  himfdf  in  the  following 
wor  >t  -.n  Hunting.  "The  fcent  of  the 

trail  of  the  hare,  going  to  her  leat,  lafu  longer  than 
that  of  her  conrfe  when  purfued  :  when  she  goes  to  her 
feat  she  goes  slowly,  often  ftanding  full ;  but  her 
courfe,  wnen  purfued,  is  performed  rim.-iing;  therefore 
the  ground  is  faturatcd  with  one,  and  not  tilled  with 
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the  other."  '  1  -nvever,  it  is  ns  remarkable,  thnt  thcfe 
odorous  particles  gradually  iec.tv  and  en  J  with  her  life, 
bccaufe  it  requires  the  moft  cm  ions  nofes  to  le  J  tlie 
•  rv,  when  she  is  near  !ier  laft  i  bcc.mfe  ihe  is  tin  .  j 
loft  at  the  Lift  fqtut,  and  becaafe  if  y t\i  knock  uer  oa 
'.ead  before  them,  there  is  hardly  o;ic  in  the  \i  .cic 
that  will  flop  or  take  any  notice  of  her. 

.  .•  grcuteft  ;vrt  and  curiosity  is  difcovercJ  in  liur.ii  ig 
the  foil,  efpecially  if  she  immediately  fteal  back  behind 
the  dogs  :  '•••  came;  f>rit  muft  require 

••tmoft   skal  to  dil;  v.-ell  the  n:w  ficiit  .ioiu 

the  old,    when  both  .ire  mixed,    o:>fuirt  I,    .aid  con- 

--•d,  with  the  ftror.g  perfpinttons  <>f  fo  many  dogs 
arxl  horfi          I  vn  fcen  perfi : 

nnd  expert  hnnteu.  However,  if  tl.e  dogs  be  rot 
maftcrs  of  their  businefs,  or  if  the  .  ir  ho  not  in  due 
balance,  the  diffiuihy  will  be  the  gre.iuT. 

Thefe  remarks  are  gc.icra.tly  made  on  the  hare,  which 
is  of  all  others  :;iolc  worthy  oi  fpecul^liuil  and  enquiry. 
By  analogy  ti.e  tainting  the  deer  or  fox  will  be  easily  un- 
derftood,  I.T  though  :he  fccn:  of  •  thcfe  is  generally 
higher,  more  to  the  nufe*  ot  the  dogs,  and  in 

greater  plenty  whilft  the  [urtieles  lafi,  yet  for  ih.it  very 
»cafon  (float U  «--r  i!if»ip;ited, 

ail  require  a  "-inn,    though  lefs  fubtlc  huntf- 

man,  as  well  as  fwifter 

\\':t!i   r.  tlie  h.ire,  each  part  .mil  member  is 

•d  for  celerity.  The  head  is  round  .in  1  .short,  of 
a  convenient  length  ;  the  <  •  fofty,  to 

the   enemy  .it  aaif.jt.ic,    H  .feJf  in  time;  the 

<>nti:iu.illy   n.  and    w.ikii,;;-,   an: 

,  too  bij-  md  for  the  lid  to  cover  it, 

when  aslei-,1 ;  fo  that  the  creature  sleeps  as  it  were  on 
the  watch.  Tlie  '.ire.ift  is  < 

more  breath  than  that  of  any  other  bc-ft.  They  ' 
abroad,  to  conceal  their  forms;  and  never  drink,  but 
content  themfclvcs  with  the  dew.  The  hare's  ears  L-ad 
the  way  in  her  chafe ;  for  with  one  of  them  she  heark- 
eneth  to  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  the  other  being  fire; 
out  like  a  fail  to  promote  her  courfe.  The  !u: 
the  mountains  often  exercife  themfelves  in  v  ,. 
plains,  and,  through  practice,  grow  acquainted  with 
the  ne.irclt  w;iy  to  their  forms:  thofe  which  ii  t-quent 
bushes  and  brakes,  are  not  able  to  endure  labour  ;  nor 
are  very  fwift,  being  tender-footed,  and  growing  fat 
through  difcominuancc  of  exercife.  When  the  hare 
narteft  the  dogs  far  behind,  she  goes  to  fome  hill  or 
rising  ground,  where,  rearing  im  her  hinder  legs,  she 
obferves  at  what  diftance  her  jurfuersare.  Her  foot- 
fteps  are  more  fccn  in  winter  than  fummcr  ;  beouife, 

.e  nights  arc  longer,  they  travel  1  irthcr.  Their 
prints  are  very  uncertain  at  the  full  moon,  at  which 
time  they  leap  and  play  together.  The  young,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  tread  huavier  than  the  old,  becaule  their 
limbs  are  weaker.  A  buck,  or  male  iiare,  is  known 
by  his  beating  the  hjrd  highways,  feeding  farther  out 
in  the  plains,  and  making  his  doublings  of  a  gri-.iter 
com  pa  (s  than  the  female,  who  keeps  clofc  by  fome  co- 
vert side  ;  turning,  winding,  and  cnifting  in  tlie  bushes, 
like  a  rabbit,  and  rarely' running  out  at  a  \  end:  w'i 
the  buck,  having  once  made  a  turn  or  two  about  hrs 
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form,  then  farewel  turns;  for  ho  wiil  frequently  lead 
the  hounds  live  or  six  miles  without'  once  turning  his 
•head.  Add,  that  the  buck  is  known,  at  his  rising 
out  of  form,  by  his  hinder  parts,  which  are  more 
white,  and  his  shoulder,  which  is  redder  than  the 
doe's. 

As,  of  all  chafes,  the  hure  makes  the  grev-teft  pr.fii.r.e, 
fo  it  give;;  no  fmall  pleafure  to  fee  the  craft  of  this  iiirle 
animal  for  her  felf-prefervation.  The  hare  is  naturally 
timid;  but  emanates  a  very  ftrong  Icci.t.  He  sleeps  in 
his  form  or  feat,  during  the  day  5  and  feeds,  copu- 
lates, &c.  in  the  night  In  a  moon-light  evei.hig,  a 
number  of  them  are  fometimes  feen  fporting  togCL.-.oi-, 
leaping  and  pi.; --ling  each  other;  but  the  leaft  IIKKKJH, 
the  falling  of  ;.  ^-uf,  alarms  them;  and  then  they  ;:11 
run  off  feparateL  ,  eac'n  taking  a  different  route.  They 
are  extremely  fvtih  in  their  morion,  which  is  a  kind  of 
gallop,  or  a  fuccefsidn  of  quick  leaps.  When  purfued, 
they  always  take  to  the  higher  grounds;  ::-.>  the  fore- 
feet are  much  shorter  tii:;n  the  hind  ones,  they  run  v.':t!x 
more  eafe  up  hill  than  down  hiil.  The  hare  is  en- 
dowed with  allthofe  iuftinc.s  winch  are'necefsary  for  its 
own  prefervation.  In  winter  he  chufes  a  form  expofed 
to  thefouth,  and  in  fummcr  to  the  north;  and  conceals 
Li  nfelf  among  vegetables  of  the  fame  colour  -.in  :i  him  • 
felf,  and  has  a  thoufand  contrivances  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  purfuerS,  and  to  cut  ofr"  his  fccnt  from  the 
hounds.  If  it  be  rainy,  the  hare  ufually  takes  to  the 
highways  ;  and  if  she  come  to  the  side  of  a  young  gnrve, 
or  fpring,  siie  feldom  enters,  but  Cquats  down  iiil  the 
hounds  have  over-shot  her  ;  and  theu  she  v.'ill  retur  i  tae 
very  way  she  came,  for  rear  of  the  wet  and  dew  that 
hang  on  the  boughs.  In  this  cafe  the  hunti'man  ought 
to  ftay  a  hundred  paces  before  he  comes  to  the  wood- 
side,  by  which  means  he  will  perceive  whether  she  re- 
turn as  aforcfaid ;  which  if  she  do,  he  muft  halloo  in 
his  hounds,  and  call  them  back  •,  and  that  prefemly, 
that  the  hounds  may  not  think  it  the  counter  she  came 
fir  ft. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obforved,  is  the  place 
where  the  hare  sits,  and  upon  what  wind  she  makes  her 
form,  either  upon  the  north  or  foutii  wind  :  she  wiil 
not  wil  ingly  run  into  the  wind,  but  run  upon  ;.side,  or 
down  the  wind  •,  but  if  she  form  in  the  water,  it  is  a 
sign  she  is  foul  and  measled  :  if  you  hunt  fuch  a  one, 
have  a  ipecial  regard  ail  the  day  to  the  brook  side  ;  fu.- 
there,  and  near  plashes,  she  will  make  all  her  crclsmgs, 
doublings,  &c.  .Some  hares  have  been  fo  crattv,  rhr.r 
as  foon  as  they  have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they 
would  inftantly  ftart  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  at 
the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in 
fome  pool,  and  reft  upon  iome  rush-bed  in  the  midlt  of 
it ;  and  would  not  ftir  from  thence  till  they  have  heard 
the  found  of  the  horn  again,  and  then  have  ftarted  out 
again,  fwimming  to  land,  and  have  ftood  tip  before  the 
hounds  four  hours  before  they  could  kill  her,  fwiru- 
ming  and  using  all  fubtltties  and  crofsing  in  the  water. 
Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  fubtlety  of  a  hare, 
that,  fometimes  after  she  has  been  hunted  three  hours, 
she  will  drive  up  a  fresh  hare,  and  fquat  in  the  fame 
form  her  felf.  Others,  having  been  hunted  fora  con- 
siderable time,  will  creep  under  the  door  of  a  sheep-cot, 


and  hide  themfehes  among  the  sheep;   or,  when  they 
have  been   hard   hiuitcd,  will  run  irj   ..mong  s.  fleck  of 
sheep,  and  will  by  no  means  be  J'O'U'H  out  from  among 
them  till  the  hounds  arc  coupled  up,  and  the  sheep  driven 
into  their  pens.     Some  of  them  will  taK.t  to  the  gr<> 
like  a   rabbit,  ai.d   run  up  a  wa',1,   and  hidt  in  the 
on  the  top  of  it.     Nome  hares  will  go  up  ore  ;.Lt  of  tt.e 
hedge  and  come  dou-n  in  the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the 
hcclg-j  'beircr  the  oiilv  clifiante  between  the  courfes. 
hare  tha     >  fore'.y  hunted,  has  g;;t  upi-li  a  quick- 

fet-hedge,  ;ir.d  ;  un  y  upon  the  top  thereof,  and 

'to  the  groii-    :.    And  they  wil!  frcijuentlv 
-:e  tljep.ifc'.  -..  riJV-i  ••'••'"  leap 

to  the  other,  to  cm  <::!"  the  icent,  where!  /y  tl-.<-  l.our.Ja 
are  frcqueutly  in  dehiiilt. 

Having  found  v.r!  e/e  a  hare  hath  relieved  in  fome 
pa  ft  u  re  or  cor.v-fic!  •••,  yn-.!  .I'.uft  then  c  jafon 

of  the    year,   a;>d   \vh,-.t   weathicr   it    is,   for,   if  it   be  in 
fpring-ticoe  or  1'umirer,  a    !  v.rc  \vill   nol      iv  ia  bushes, 
becaule    tiiev     ar..-    nxqae;;;!y    iiifcfli.  .1    with  pifi.: 
li.-ikvi,  and  acU'^V;,  ;   but  v.'ill  sit  i  Is,  ;  a 

plates.     I)i  the  \vir:Uv  time,  t''  rear  tow       -..d 

\ii'-.^:s,  i-.i  tufts  of  thorns"  .iii.l  bi'irr.b'es,  L 
v.-hen  the  wind  is  northerly  or  ibutherly  .'  cccrdi:;.^-  to 
the  leal;  :.  a-'.a  P.avuiv  ot  the  place  \vhe-,  .  l;e  hare  i=  ::c- 
cuftomed  to  sit,  t'uere  beat  with  your  hoii;.ds,  and  ft;-rt 
he-i  ;-.  which  is  much  better  f^ort  than  trailing  of  her 
fro.n  her  relief  to  her  form.  A-fter  tl.e  hare  has  been 
k.:rre  i,  ^\\,.\  :•;  on  foo',  then  f;ep  in  where  you  faw  ner 
p.,li,  a;ij  :r.,i!'-,;>  in  your  hounds,  !;.,v!i  tl.ey  have  all  u;;- 
icon  it,  and  ;.o  on  \,it!i  it  in  full  cry:  then  recheat 
to  them  with  your  !i:>r;i.  following  fair  and  foftly  at  rirft, 
making  not  too  much  m/ilt  cither  with  horn  or  voice; 
for  at  the  firft,  hoinds  are  ap;  to  over-shoot  the  chafe 
through  too  much  heat.  I'.ut  -•Ahe^  they  have  ru:;  il;o 
Ipjce  of  an  hour,  and  you  fee  the  hoi'nJs  are  well  in 
with  it,  :\nd  {'tick  v.cli  upon  it,  then  you  niay  come  in 
r.tar  with  the  hounds,  becaufe  by  that  time  their  heat 
will  be  coHeu,  and  tiie-y  will  !:unt  more  foberly.  1':  t. 
above  all  things,  mark  the  firft  dotiblirg,  whit''.  :  u(t 
be  yt.ur  d  ior  the  vhole  day:  f<;r  ail  the  deub- 

h'.^s  tl.at  she  shsi!  make  afterwards  will  be  like  the  for- 
mer ;  and,  act^r-.iir.-;  to  the  policies  that  you  shall  fee 
her  uie,  aj)d  ti;e  plaee  where  you  hunt,  you  muft  mnke> 
your  compafses  great  or  little,  loi;g  or  short,  to  Lilp  the 
ilciauirs  ;  ;<!\>ays  it  •.  -ki;i^  the  niijiiteft  and  moft  con'imo- 
diotis  places  for  the  hot'.:ids  to  Icer.t  in. 

It  is  reniarkable  that  the  hare,  althov:  :'i  ever  fo  fre- 
quent purf.ic.l  by  tiie  dogS  ffldom  it,  •  •.  .-.  tre  ; 
where  she  w:  iro  ;;;iit  forth,  or  even  the  f\;nn  in  which 
she  ufually  sits.  Jc  is  commori  to  find  them  in  the  1  .;:ie 
place  next  day,  after  be-in  ;;  long  ;in.l  keenly  ch;'le;l  th.e 
ck.y  before.  Tr.e  females  are  moie  gvofs  than  the  m;'.:es, 
and  have  kl,  ftre-t,gth  and  ability;  tliey  are  like\\ife 
more  timid,  and  never  allow  the  dogs  to  approach  fo 
near  their  form  before  rising  as  th.e  males.  They  like- 
wife  practile  more  arts,  ai.d  double  more  frequently  than 
the  iru'les. 

The  i.  ire  is  d;;.,;.'eJ  almoft  over  every  climnte  ;  and, 
notwithCtanding  th.eyr.re  every  v:'.erc  hunted,  their  ipe- 
c.es  never  diminish.  Th.ey  are  i:i  a  condition  cf  <  ro- 
jjaguting  the  i'irfr  year  of  their  lives  ;  the  ^nales  go 
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:  y  one ;  and  he   thinks  that  the 
•  or  at  fun  .  "ie  humf- 
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..illoo,  and  let  the  fportfinen 
or  rate,  as  that   directs.     Tin- 
be  hallooed  too  foon.   as  m 
.•  turn  Suck  again,  and 
;rticu!.irly 

•g  all  the  houiid^  Iteidy,  and 
• 

they 

ne»---  loon  together  as  when  they 

i       ve  often  known,  when 
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nith  his  foremoft  hounds;  and 
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l  get  out  of  his  l>i-.in:i<*  ;  he  will 
cy  carry  ti.e  fcent,  a  necefsary  reijui- 
:  never  c^i.  with   any 

,nty.-  -You  will  find  it  not  left  necefsarA 

him''     .  ,  ,jj  his  hounds  forward 

.  f'tir- 

•  ,iich 
iirft 

A  fox   hounu  at   that 
.ol>  ;    he    aft<  rwunis   cools, 
.  t  .ibout  h'n  g.niit;.      Thofe 
d  )  not   . 

vantage  of  this  eagernef.  .ind  impetuosity,  n-id  direct  it 

prop  '.-)«r  enough  of  Imntiiii;  to  be  nf  much 

.nxs.    Though  a  iuintlnun  cannot  be 

too  fond  of  hunting,  a  -::i  easily  may.      His  bu- 

him  to  be  forward  enough  with 

•>und<  to  ;  <if  the  fport.    His  only  thought, 

then-  keep  the  hounds  together,  ;.mt 

to  contribute,  i  as  he  can,  :  >  the  killing  of  the 

•Jie  hotin  i  Telt  moans  to 

makr  When  left  to  themfelves  they  !el- 

refufe  aiiy  blood  they  can  get  ;  they  become  con- 

ceited i   learn  to  tire  upon  the  (Vent  ;  and   besides  this, 

they  frequently  g  t   a  trick   of  hunting  by  themfelves, 

:  for  much  afterwards^ 

"  Kvcry  country  is  soon  known  ;  and  nine  foxes  out 

:i,  with  the  a  wind  in  the  fame  quarter,  will  follow 

the  fame  tr.ick.    Itisealy,:  .         'he  whipper-in 

::    short,    and   catch   the  hounds.      With    a   hif:h 

fccnt   you     cannot   push   your    hounds  on   too    much 

•T.l,  at   the  fame  time  tlu-t 
i  the  hou  er,  or  let  in  the  tail  hous 

ulfo  enliven  the  I;  -  if  difcrcetly  uf<  il,  are 

.  s  of  fervice  ;  but   in  cover  thev  should 
the  greatilt  caution.      Halloos  feldom  do  any  huvi 
when  running  up  the  wind,  for  then  none  but 

the  tail-houn  !  running 

down  the  wind,  NCU  should  I  re  than  may  be 

necefsary  to  br  iil-hounds  forward  :  tor  a  hound 

that  knu-.v  ^nefr  fel  -agement 

when  ho  is  ujxin  n  fccnt.  —  Moft  fox-hunter.-  wish  to  fee 
their  hounds  run  in  a  good  ftyle.  I  confess,  I  mylelt 
SrTT<Jnl*of  thofe  ;  I  hate  to  fee  n  firing  of  thc-m  ;  nor 
•  in  1  bear  to  fee  them  creep  where  they  out  leap. 

of  harriers,  if  th-v  have  time,  may  kill  a  fox,  but 
I  defy  them  to  kill  him  in  the  ft  vie  in  which  he  ou;;ht 
to  oe  killed  ;  they  muft  hunt  him  down.  If  vc.u  intend 
tc  tire  him  out,  you  muft  expect  alfo  to  be  tir 
felf  ;  I  never  wish  a  chafe  to  be  lef*  than  one  hour, 
or  to  exceed  two  ;  it  is  fufficiently  long,  if  properly 
followed  :  it  will  feldom  be  longer,  unlefs  there  be  a 
fault  fomewhere  ;  cither  in  the  day,  tiie  lumtfman,  or  the 
hour, 

"  Changing  from  the  hunted  fox  to  .1  fresh  one  : 
bad  an  ,:t  a  pack  of  fox-hounds, 

and   requires  all  the   ingenuity  .m<l  chit  •  r.it  a 

Ie  of  to  guard  againft  it.  Could  a  fox- 
hound dil  .  i  hunted  fox  as  the  deer-hound  does 
the  deer  that  is  blown,  fox-hunting  would  then  be  per- 
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feet.  A  humfman  should  always  liften  to  his  hounds 
while  they  are  running  in  cover;  he  should  he  pariicu- 
larly  attentive  to  the  headnioft  hounds,  and  he  should  be 
.  conft.mtly  on  his  guard  againft  a  skirter  ;  for  if  there  be 
two  fcents,  he  mult  be  wrong.  Generally  fpeakihgi  the 
beft  fcent  is  leaft  likely  to  be  that  of  the  hunted  fox  : 
and  as  a  fox  feldom  fiifters  hounds  to  run  u,>  to  him  as 
long  as  he  is  able  to  prevent  it :  fo,  nine  times  out  of 
ien,  when  foxes  are  hallooed  early  in  the  day,  they  are 
all  fresh  foxes.  The  hounds  moil  likely  to  be  right 
are  the  hard  running  line-hunting  ones;  or  fuch  .is  the 
huntfman  knows  had  the  lead  before  there  anile  any 
doubt  of  changing.  With  regard  to  the  fox,  if  he  break 
over  an  open  country,  it  is  no  sign  that  he  is  hard  run  ; 
for  they  feldom,  at  any  time,  will  do  that  unlefs  they 
are  a  great  way  before  the  hounds.  Alfo,  it  he  run  up 
the  wind  ;—  they  feldom  or  never  do  that,  whin  they 
have  been  long  hunted  and  grow  weak  ;  and  when 
they  run  their  foil,  that  alfo  may  direct  him.  All 
this  requires  a  good  ear,  and  nice  obfervation  ;  and 
indeed  in  that  consists  the  chief  excellence  of  a  huntf- 
man. 

"  When  the  hounds  divide  an.l  are  iu  two  parts,  the 
whipper-in,  in  flopping,  muft  attend  to  the  huntsman, 
and  wait  for  his  halloo,  before  he  attempts  to  ftop 
either  :  for  want  of  proper  management  in  this  refpect  I 
have  known  the  hounds  flopped  r.t  both  places,  and 
both  foxes  loft.  If  they  have  many  fcents,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  which  is  the  hunted  fox,  let  him  ftop 
thofe  that  are  fartheft  dowm  the  wind  ;  .  s  they  can  hear 
the  others,  and  will  reach  them  focaieft :  in  fuch  a  cafe 
there  will  belittle  ufe  in  flopping  thcfe  that  are  up  the 
wind.  When  hounds  are  at  a  check,  let  every  one  he 
silent,  and  ftand  ftill.  \Vhippers-in  are  frequently  at 
this  time  coming  on  with  the  tail-hounds.  Thty 
should  never  halloo  to  them  when  the  hounds  are  .it 
fault ;  the  leaft  thing  does  them  harm  at  fuch  a  ti.-.ie, 
but  a  halloo  more  than  any  other.  The  huntfman,  at  a 
check,  had  better  let  his  hounds  alone  ;  or  content  Lim- 
felf  with  holding  them  forward,  without  taking  them  oft" 
their  nofes. — Should  they  be  at  fault,  a£er  having  made 
their  own  caft  (which  the  huntfman  should  always  Lrft 
encourage  them  to  do)  it  is  then  his  businefs  to  afsift 
them  further  ;  but,  except  in  fome  particular  inftantes, 
I  never  approve  of  their  being  caft  as  Icng  as  they  are 
inclined  to  hunt.  The  firft  caft  I  bid  my  huntfman 
make,  is  generally  a  regular  one,  not  choosing  to  rely 
entirely  on  his  judgment :  if  that  should  not  fucceed, 
he  L  then  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  opinion,  and  pro- 
ceed as  oHfervation  or  genius  may  direct.  When  luch 
a  caft  is  inade,  I  like  to  fee  fome  mark  of  good  fenfe 
and  meaning  in  it ;  whether  down  the  wind,  or  towards 
fome  likely  cover  or  ftrong  earth.  However,  as  it  is  at 
beft  uncertain,  I  always  wish  to  fee  a  regular  caft  before 
I  fee  a  knowing  one  ;  which,  as  a  laft  refource,  should 
not  be  called  forth  till  it  be  wanted  :  the  letting  hounds 
alone  is  but  a  negative  goodnefs  in  a  huntfman  -,  whereas 
it  is  true  this  laft  shews  real  genius;  and,  to  be  per- 
fect, it  muft  be  born  with  him.  There  is  a  fault,  how- 
ever, which  a  knowing  hunt  (man  is  too  apt  to  commit ; 
he  wiii  rind  a  fresh  fi.-.,  .r:d  then  claim  the  merit 
of  having  recovered  i'if  Hinted  one.  It  is  always 


dangerous  to  throw  hounds  into   a  cover  to  retrieve  a 
loft  fcent  ;  and  unlefs  they  hit  i.im  in  it,  is  not  to  be  de- 


'*  Gentlemen,  when  hounds  are  at  fault,  are  too  apt 
themfelves  to  prolong  it.  They  should  always  ftop 
their  horfes  fome  diftance  behind  the  hounds;  and,  if 
it  be  poisible  to  remain  silent,  this  is  the  time  to  be  fo. 
They  should  be  careful  not  to  ride  before  the  hounds, 
or  over  the  !\  vr.t  :  r.or  should  they  ever  meet  a  hound 
in  the  f.ice,  unlefs  with  a  design  to  ftop  him.  Should 
you  at  any  time  be  before  the  hounds,  turn  your  horfe's 
head  the  way  they  are  going,  get  cut  of  .their  track,  and 
let  them  pafs  by  you.  In  dry  weather,  and  particularly 
in  healthy  countries,  foxes  will  run  the  roads.  If  gen- 
tlemen at  fuch  times  will  ride  clofe  upon  the  hnu:ds, 
they  may  drive  them  miles  without  any  fcent.  —  High- 
mettled  fox-hounds  are  feldom  inclined  to  ftop  whilft 
hprfes  arc  c'iofe  at  their  heels.  No  one  should  ever  riJ;  ;:i 
a  direction  which  if  persifted  in  would  carry  hirr.  ;  mi 
the  hounds,  unlefs  he  be  at  a  great  diftance  bcM:.d  them. 

"  '1  he  firft  moment  that  liqunds  are  at  fau'.i  is  a  cri- 
tical one  for  the  fport  people,  who  should  the.,  be 
attentive.  !  hole  who  look  forward  may,  perhaps,  f\.\.- 
the  fox  ;  or  the  running  of  sheep  ;  or  the  purfuit  of 
crows,  may  give  them  fome  tidings  of  him.  '1  hofe  who 
liftened,  mayfometimes  take  a  hint  which  way  he  is  gone, 
from  the  chattering  of  a  macrpie  ;  or  perhaps  be  at  a  cer- 
tainty from  a  diftant  halloo  :  n<  ,i.in<r  that  can  give  any 
intelligence  at  fuch  a  time  ought  to  he  neglected.  Gen. 
tinmen  are  too  apt  to  ride  altogether  ;  were  they  to 
f.>re.id  more,  they  might  fometirnes  be  of  fervice  •,  par- 
ticular':;,' thofe,  who  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fport, 
keep  down,  the  wind  :  it  would  then  be  difficult  for 
eitHer  hounds  or  fox  to  efcape  their  obfervation.  —  You 
should)  however,  be  cautious  how  you  go  to  a  halloo. 
The  halloo  itfelf  muft  in  a  great  meafure  direct  you  ; 
and  though  it  afford  no  certain  rule,  yet  you  may  fre- 
queu  i  y  guefs  whether  it  ca.i  be  depended  upon  or  not. 
At  t'.io  (owing  time,  when  boys  are  keeping  off  the 
birds,  you  will  foinetimes  be  deceived  by  their  halloo  ; 
fo  that  it  is  beft,  when  you  are  in  doubt,  to  fend  a 
whipper-in  to  know  the  certainty  of  the  matter." 

Hounds  ought  not  to  be  caft  as  long  as  they  are  able 
to  hunt.  It  is  a  common,  though  not  a  very  juft  idea, 
that  a  hunted  fox  never  flops  ;  but  our  author  informs 
us,  t!  at  he  luv  known  them  to  ftop  even  in  wheel-ruts, 
in  the  middle  of  a  down,  and  get  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  hounds  The  greateft  danger  of  losing  the  fox  is 
at  the  firft  mi  ding  him,  and  when  he  is  sinking  ;  at  both 
which  times  he  frequently  runs  short,  and  the  eagernefs 
of  the  hounds  will  frequently  carry  them  beyond  the 
fcent.  When  a  fox  is  firft  found,  every  one  ought 
to  keep  behind  the  hounds  till  they  are  well  fettled  to 
the  fcent  ;  and,  when  the  hounds  are  catching  him, 
our  author  wishes  them  to  be  as  silent  as  p^fsible;  and 
likewife  to  eat  hi.n  eagerly  after  he  is  caught.  In  fome 
places  they  have  a  method  of  treeing  him;  that  is, 
throwing  him  ncrofs  the  branch  of.  a  tree,  and  fuffering 
the  hounds  to  bay  at  him  for  fome  minutes  before  he  is 
thrown  among  them  ;  the  intention  of  which  is  to  make 
them  more  eager,  and  to  let  in  the  tail-hounds  ;  during 
this  interval  alfo  they  recover  their  wind,  and  are  apt 
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to  e-.t  hi:i:      ..;i-f   :  -•.:  J  !v.  '-,  ad- 

vife->  n  ;>.  t.)  L  yofes  th.i 

:jve    n'* 
whik-  they  arc  an,, 

x  docs  fo  far 

tu  earth,  countrymen  .  '\if:      •   h<K    : 
vels,    fpades,    in  ittoclc  ,  Jij;   tu.-i 

if  they  think  the  t.  eat      T 

earths  as  no:ir  as  they  t  t!i  it  is  hjrJ  to  Jig, 

as  in  clay,   ftony-groiri  I  :hc   root';  of  :. 

.mil  their  ejrtli'.  havoc  one  hole,  aa.i 

is    ftraight   a  long  way  in    before   you   come  at 
couch.     Sometimes,  craftiU-,  they  tilce  |*iKel>ion  of  a 
badger's  old  bum  nr,  ;  Sers, 

holes,  an  : 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  Imnt'iig  the  fox,  the 
humfman  mult  be  with  one  01  two  terriers  to 

put  into  the  earth  after  lii  ixhimi:.: 

angle;    f  .  n  coosifu 

the  ufe  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  wh 
foon  as  he  finds  him,  he  rontir         •      -ig  or  bar- 
fo  t'  .  \vay  the- 

him.      Your  terri.-.- 

• 
•ouie  fmaK 

Th  <.-nts  ufed  to  ii:  ishar,)- 

P')in'  lerves  to  here 

the  ,.•  \vhere  nroader  >tv>is  w'  I 

fo  w  .  -wed  fpade,    which    is 

ufefu  among  roots,   having  very  sharp  edge*  ; 

fpade  to  dig  w"'  .when   the  trench  has 
beeu  er  ;  mat- 

tocks and  pickaxe->  to  dig  in  l.ird  ground,  where  a 
fpade  will  do  but  little  :  ike  to  c! 

the  hule,   and  to   keep   it   rrom   (topping 
wherewith  you  may  take  either  fox  or  badger  irit  .due, 
to  make  fp->rt  wit!.  !  it  would  be 

convenient  to  have  a  piil  of  water  t»  refresh  your  ter- 
riers with,  after  they  are  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take 
• 

!    .   hunting   the   Buck,  or    Deer,  ire  STAG-U' 
INC  i  and  for  hunt r  oar,  badger,  Otter,  &c.  tee 

V 

On  tht   (."  .  e  if  a  Hunter. 

A  true  high-bre.l  horfe,  of  the  racing   kind,  when 
very  ftron^,  and   t  net  is  by  far  the  beft  calcu- 

lated for    miking  hunter.      Next  to  theft-, 

what  ire  olK  red    horfcs  arc  generally 'to  be 

.   as  they  •  .-etnefs    and    ftrength,    are 

/  ftaunch,  an.!  ot    ^  »xl   bottom.     The  shape   of 
the  lioile  designc'l    t'o.  vice,   should  be  l:rong 

and  well  knit  together.  Irrc^.ilar  or  unequal  sha,>es  in 
thefc  horfcs  arc  always  a  token  of  weaknefs.  The 

•    a  horfe  improper  for 

the   havint;  1   a    fmail 

,     foot,    an  1    the    like. 

i  have  ft  mout  weight, 

courage    with>  it    labour,   a  free 

brea"  >ng    wain;,    u  i,    but   a  I 

gall  op,  and  K-  .'-Icafe  to  the 

more  fpeedy  muu .  •       marks  inoft  lifceiy  to  dif- 


cover  a  horfe  of  thefe  properties  r.re,  a  vigorous,  fan- 

.  !    iieiitfiy   colour,  a   head   ;m  :   ;-.eck  as    li^ht 

. Aether   handlome  or  not,  u  tjuick-movmg 

i  wide  jaws  and  noftriis,  large  thin 

i  Icrs,  and  high     witncrs,    deep    cheft,  and    short 

.-jje  ribs,  and   wide    pin-bones,   tail  high  and 

.uis  well  spread,  a;.tl    L>uttr< 'is  ie.  n  ;md  hard; 

.   let  his  joints  be  ::id    firm,   ;nul   his 

Icjfs   .11  .    ,>.if;ern>    s  .ort  ;     :"i.:-,    I   believe     there    never 

.  long   limber  !<•  ,•  s'.l    horfe  that   was  able  to 

galloj    d  n»n    fteep    hi  .  .    vi  1   t.ike    bold  leaps  with   a 

,xm  his  back,    without  sinkin™,    foundering, 

or  failini.'.      l^he  whole  shape  of  a  horfe  intended  for  a 

hunter,  siiuuld  be  tiits:  the  ear*  should  be  final),  open, 

and  pnocevl  ;  or,   thoug'.i    they  be   fi>mewhat   lone,  yet 

if  tney  fund   up  erect  and  bold,  like  thofe  of  a  fox,  it 

is  a  sign  of   tuu^nnefs  <T   hardinels.      The    forehead 

i  .>«.•  long  and  hroad,  not  flat,  or,  as  it  is  ufually 
termed,  hurt-fated,  but  rising  in  the  middle  like  that 
of  a  hare:  the  feather  should  be  placed  above  the  eye, 

jntrary  being  thought  by  fume  to  threaten  blind- 
The  eyes  .iiould  be  full,  large,  and  bright ;  the 
noftriis  not  only  large,  but  looking  red  and  fresh  with- 
in ;  for  an  open  and  fresh  noftril  ii  always  efteemed  a 
sign  of  g'Xnl  wind.  The  mouth  should  be  large,  deep 
in  the  wicks,  and  hairy.  The  uindpipe  should  be 
large,  and  appear  ftraight  when  he  bridle>  his  head  ; 
for  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  bends  like  a  bow  on  his 
bridling,  it  is  not  formed  for  a  free  pafsage  of  the 
breath.  This  defect  in  a  horfe  is  exprefled  among  the 
dealers  by  the  phrafe  f..i-tkrjf>flnl.  The  head  should 
be  fo  fet  on  to  the  neck,  that  a  fpace  may  be  felt  be- 
tween t  ie  netk  an-1  the  chine  ;  when  there  is  no  fuch 
fpacc,  the  tiorK  i<  faid  to  be  bull-necked  ;  and  this  is 

>n!y  ableniiih  in  the  beauty  of  the  horfe,  but  it 
alfo  occasions  his  wind  not  to  be  fo  good.  The  creft 

I  be  ftrong,  tir.n,  :.nd  well  rifen  ;  the  neck  should 
be  ftraiglit  and  rir.n,  not  loofc  and  pliant ;  the  breaft 
should  be  ftrn;ig  and  broad,  the  ribs  round  like  a  bar- 
rel, the  fillets  targe,  the  buttocks  rather  oval  than 
broad,  the  le^s  clean,  flat,  and  ftraight  j  and,  finally, 

me  and  tail  ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  not  short 
und  bushy,  the  laft  being  counted  a  mark  of  dulnef>. 
When  a  hunter  U  thus  chofen,  and  has  been  taught 
fuch  obedience,  that  he  will  readily  anfwcr  to  the  ri- 

iioBals  both  of  the  bridle  and  hand,  the  voice, 
the  calfof  the  leg,  and  the  fpurs ;  that  he  knows  how 
to  make  his  way  forward,  and  has  gained  a  true  temper 
of  mouth,  and  a  right  placing  of  his  head,  and  has 
learned  to  ftop  and  to  turn  readily,  if  his  age  be  fulli- 
ciently  advanced,  he  ix  ready  for  the  field.  It  is  a 
rule  with  all  ftaunch  fportfmen,  that  no  horfe  should 
be  ufed  in  hunting  till  he  is  full  five  years  old;  fome 
will  hunt  them  at  four,  hut  the  horfe  at  this  time  is  not 
come  up  to  his  true  ftrength  and  courngc,  and  will  not 
only  fail  at  every  tough  trial,  but  will  be  fubject  to 
ftrains  and  accidents  of  that  kind,  much  more  than  if 
he  were  to  be  kept  another  year  firft,  when  his  ftrenth 
would  be  more  confirmed. 

Of  the    Management  of  a  Hunter. 
When  your  hunter  is  five  years  old,  he  may  be  put 

to 


to  gnds  from  the  middle  of  Miy  to  Btrlhoiomeiu-tiL  ; 
for  the  weather  between  thel'e  is  lb  hot,  th.it  it  will  be 
very  proper  to  fpare  him  fro.n  work.  At  Bartboivatw- 
me  ftrength  o/  the  Anil's  beginning  to  be  nipped 
by  frofts  and  cold  dews,  lo  that  it  is  .i,>i  to  engender 
crudities  in  the  uori'e,  he  sliouid  be  taken  up  wiiile  h;s 
coat  is  yet  fmooth  and  sieek,  and  put  into  the  liable. 
When  he  is  nrft  brought  Home,  ho  should  be  put  in 
fonie  fecure  and  fpacious  place,  where  he  may  evacu- 
ate his  body  by  degrees,  un.l  be  broiu 
to  the  warm  keeping  ;  the  next  night  lie  a.  i  / 
up.  it  is  a  general  rule  with  to  clothe  and 

fvable  up  their  horfes  till  tw;  <x  tni.  •  days  itcv  tB.-y 
are  taken  fro;n  grais,  ,*nd  others  w,.  in  ta  (tie 

ftabie  after  the  hrft  inghtj  yet  v.-iii  njt  arefs  and  doaie 
then  tiii  three  or  four  days  auei-.va:  ...,  :  ou:  aii  this, 
except  the  keeping  the  liorfe  o;u  Jay  in  a  large  and 
cool  place,  is  a  needle!:,  caution. 

There  is  a  general  practice  among  the  grooms,  in 
many  places,  of  giving  their  hunters  wheat-ftraw  as 
loon'  as  they  take  them  up  from  grui's.  i'hey  lay 
they  do  rtiis'to  make  up  their  bellies  ;  but  tne.-e  lee.iu 
much  reafoa  to  difapprove  of  this.  i'he  change  is 
very  violent,  and  the  nature  of  the  itraw  fo  heating  and 
drying,  that  there  feems  great  reafon  u  fear  that  the 
aftringent  nature  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  more 
than  is  at  iirft  perceived.  It  is  always  cbferved  that 
the  dung  is  hard  after  this  food,  and  is  voided  with 
pain  and  difficulty,  which  is  in  general  very  wrong  for 
this  fort  of  horfe.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  avoiu  ti.is 
ftraw  feeding,  and  to  depend  upon  moderate  auing, 
warm  clothing,  and  good  old  hay  and  tweet  corn,  tuan 
to  have  recourfe  to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

When  the  horfe  has  evacuated  all  his  grais,  and  has 
been  properly  shod,  and  the  shoes  have  had  time  to  iet- 
tle  to  his  feet,  he  nv»y  be  ridden  abroad,  and  treated  in 
this  manner;  the  groom  ought  to  visit'  aim  early  in  the 
morning,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  long  days,  and  at  six  in 
the  short  ones  ;  he  muft  then  clean  out  the  ftabie,  and 
feel  the  horfe's  neck,  flank,  and  beliy,  to  rind  the  ftaie  of 
his  health.  If  the  flank  feels  foft  and  flabby,  there  is  a 
necefsity  of  good  diet  to  harden  it,  other  wife  any  great 
exercife  will  occasion  fwellings  and  goutinefs  in  the 
heels.  After  this  examination,  a  handiul  or  two  of  old 
oats,  well  sifted,  should  be  given  him  :  this  will  make 
him  have  more  inclination  to  water,  and  will  aUb  make 
the  water  sit  better  on  his  ftomach,  than  if  he  drank 
fafting.  After  this  he  is  to  be  tied  up  and  drefsed.  U 
in  the  doing  of  this,  he  opens  his  mouth,  as  if  he  would 
bite,  or  attempts  to  kick  at  the  perfon,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  teeth  of  the  curry-comb  are  too  sharp,  and  muft  be 
filed  blunter.  If,  after  this,  he  continues  the  fame 
tricks,  it  is  through  wantonnefs,  and  he  should  be  cor- 

cted for  it  with  the  whip.     The  intent  of  currying  be- 


recte 


ing  only  to  raife  the  duft,  this  is  to  be  brushed  off  atter- 
wards  with  a  horfe-tail  nailed  to  a  handle,  or  any  other 
light  brush.  Then  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  the 
brush,  and  dufted  a  fecond  time  ;  he  should  then  be 
rubbed  over  with  a  wet  hand,  and  all  the  loofe  hairs, 
and  whatever  foulnefs  there  is,  should  be  picked  off. 


.: ,  is  done,  and  h_-        wiped  dry  as  at  firft,  a 
l:'.rg._  i.'.J.lle-cloth  is  to  be  ptfl   on,  re-aching  down  to  the 
;  ;lien  the  lr..:.  ..Ik1  is  to  t>e  ,  -nd  a 

cloth   thrown   over  it  tlv::         may  not  t.:  ; h  i; 

lov/n  his  legs,  and  pick  i.-s  feet  with  an  iron  pLker, 
:'.nd  lei  th  .  iJ  tail  be  combed  with  a  wet  mane- 

co.nb.     L.iftly,  it  is  a  cuftOiii  10  fpurt  fome  beer  in  his 
n.ouih  juic  before  the  leading  him  out   of  the  ftabie. 
.  I  iheu  be  mounted,  ;:\v.\  \v.  l.:cd  .-,  mile  at  leaft 
tufa  tered j ,biit  be  muft 

only  be  lu  r  at  one  drink- 

it  is  fhe  cuftom  of  many  to  gallop  the  horfe  ;it  .-.  vio- 
lent rate  as  !oon  as  he  coiv.es  out  or  ti'e  water  ;  b'tf  tins 
is  extremely  wron :  for  many  reafons.  It  endangers 
the  brev.kin^  a  horfe' •>  wi.id  more-  th;>.n  any  other  prac- 
tice, :M  :  •  occasion  of  burftinp  very 

i  ;s.      It  ufes  them  alfo  to  the  difagree;; 
we    IK.U    in   many  horfes,    of  running  away  as  i'.:: 
ever    they  come  out  of    the    water:    and    \vi'i> 
it  makes  them  averfe  to    drinking,  fo   that  they    will 
ratni.T   endure  ..:-.  J  hui\  themfelves  by  it, 

bring  o.i  the  violent  exercife  which  they  remember 
Always  follows  it.  The  better  w  .y  is  to  walk  him  a 
little  after  he  i-  out  of  the  writer,  then  put  him  to  a 
ger'.ie  gall  little  vv.lie,  and  after  this  to  bring 

him  to  1  •         Miould  be  dore  three  or 

four  times,  till  he  will  not  drink  any  more.  If  there 
is  a  hiiiy  place  near  the  w,.teniv:;-place,  it  is  always 
well  t3  ride  up  to  it;  if  otherwife,  any  place  is  to  be 
chofen  where  there  is  free  air  and  fun.  That  the  horfe 
may  enjoy  the  benelit  of  this,  he  is  not  to  be  galloped; 
but  walked  about  in  this  place  an  hour,  and  then  taken 
home  to  the  ftabie.  The  pleafure  the  horfe  himfelf 
tuk-s  in  thefe  airings,  when  veil  managed,  is  very 
evident;  for  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  shrug  up  his 
body  :  and  in  thefe,  whenever  he  would  ftand  ftill  to 
ftale,  dung,  or  liften  to  any  noife,  he  is  not  to  be  hin- 
dered fro  in  it,  but  encouraged  in  every  thing  of  this 
kind. 

The  advantages  of  thefe  airings  are  very  evident; 
they  purify  the  blood,  teach  the  horfe  how  to  make  his 
breathing  agree  with  the  reft  of  the  motions  of  his 
body,  and  give  him  an  appetite  to  his  food,  which 
hunters  and  racers  that  are  kept  ftalled  un  are  other- 
v,  ife  very  apt  to  lofe.  On  returning  from  airing,  the 
litter  of  the  ftabie  should  be  fresh,  and  by  ftirring  this 
and  whittling  he  will  be  brought  to  ftale.  Then  he  is 
to  be  led  to  his  ftall,  and  tied  up,  and  again  carefully 
rubbed  down  ;  then  he  should  be  covered  with  a  linen 
cloth  next  his  body,  and  a  canvas  one  over  that,  made 
to  fit  him,  and  reaching  down  to  his  legs.  This,  as 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle  obferves,  is  a  cuftom  which  we 
learned  of  the  Turks,  who  are,  of  all  people,  the  moft 
nice  and  careful  of  their  horfes.  Over  this  covering 
there  should  be  put  a  body-cloth  of  six  or  eight  ftraps  ; 
this  keeps  his  belly  in  shape,  and  does  not  hurt  him. 
This  clothing  will  be  fufEcient  while  the  weather  is  not 
very  sharp  ;  but  in  fevere  feafons,  when  the  hair  begins 
to  rife  and  ftart  in  the  uncovered  parts,  a  woollen 

cloth 
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will  a  ways  prove  fully 

iion>,  nuke  a  v.iri- 
iothmff  AMdfcw  i  but  there  alwavs 


oof    that   the 

,  if  at  any  time  the  hah- 

:  ice  that  fome  further  cloth- 

• 


be  well  dear 


but  i 


it,  but  iwil 


,  the  liAOle  1*  to  b«  sn 

be  no  more  look; 
robb 

v  .Me:  in.:    v..:cli   i     five     •..->•..;  i:'.  t:;c  :;.:•::.:,.  !:•..  t>  -MI' 

.»e  has  been  watered,  ho  mufi  be 

kept  out  an  hour  or  two,  i:  .oinc 

and  rubbed  .•»  after  the  morning  wateri. 

six  u'cli 

nine  at  night ;  and,  being  then  cleaned,  and  hi*  litter 
put  •  Say  cnou.  night,  h 

be  It.  i  'it  ion  for  one  day, 

and  in  this  manner  he  is  to  be  tre.i' 
,   at  the  end  of  whiih  time- 
hardened,   his   v!\,  proved,    and     ; 
<l«ickcn<.                   ,  gallop  ;  fo  good  a  irrokc, 

be  jiut    to   mot',. 

During  the  time  that  he  i->  uled  to  luintii 
ordt-i .  .  days  of  reft  exactly  as  hr 

tlic  fortnight  wnen  he  b  in  preparation  ;  bat,  as  h 
e    is  now  greatly  incn  ft    be    al!' 

more  ftrcnfthenim  fr>  <!,  mixing  fame  old  fj>lit   bean* 
at  eve: 

i  be  fuffkient,  the  follow- 
ing bread  mult  be  given :  !•  •  two  perks  of  oUl  beans 
and  one  ••  heat  be  j  r,  and  made 

into    an    indifferently   fine  meal  ;    then  knead  it 
dough  with  feme  warm  water,  and  a  good  quantity  of 
yeaft ;  let  it  lie  a  time  that  it  may  rife  and  fwell,  whiih 
will  make    the  bread  the  i  then  make  it  intu 

loaves  of  a  peck  each,   and  let  it  In  in  a  slow 

oven,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  done  without  being 
burnt ;  when  it  is  taki  .  it  muft  be  fet 

bottom  upwards  to  cool  :    when  it  is  onr  day  old,  the 
<  ruft  is  to  be  chipped  off,  t  tjiven  him  for 

food.     When  thii  is  readv.  ••.!  have  fome  of  it 

at  leaft  once  a  day  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  made  the  only 


:..,M::,K    K* 

fun-ri 

yvur 

when 

do  i  bub,  r< 


with  cafe  u 
not   t 


food,  but  fome  f > .  >  be  of  oat^  alone,  fome  of 

1  iome  ot  oats  and  biuns  mixed 

m;mner  htiiijj 

->eft  of  ail    methods  of  kee;-:ng  up    the 
which   is  often  apt  to  f.iil. — The  duy   before  the  horfe 
is  to  hunt,  he    mufi    have    no 

are    I.  ion,    but  only  fome  oats    with  this 

.  :   or,  if   lie   will     be   broi:  .it    the    breu! 

alone,    that    will    be   belt    or    all.      His  evening 
should,  on    tills  u.iy,  k 

and  he  should  b,.1  vLatcd  the  next  Jt  about  four 

:   drefscd 

;ig  into    it  .1  quart  of  good 

.-.'e,  mixing  tl. .  her. 

,  and  tie  him  up 

i  drels  hir..  :   h.iving  ,!rv!-vj,  f.nldle  hint, 

•d  till  the 

hounds  a.  ;o  go  out.     Take  care   not  to  . 

1  you  are  re.idy  to  mount, 
'A'lu-n   the 

unkemu.i'  ',  (which  should  not  be  before 

i  ride 

up  and  down,  till  a  hare  is    furled, 
the  other  hunters 
it   to   be  the  lirli  time  of    his 
,u.iiriU>J   with    dillercnt 
md*  a*  :o  gallop  fmoothly  af.J 

ou  ought 
iiiiu  to  above   half  his  fpeedg  tli.it  he 

a  fteatly  body,  and  t.  his  leg* 

both  upon  fellows  and  gr.cu  Ks.inh.     Ncithv 
gallop  h  ny  long  t 

raging  bun,  and   causing  a  dtsiiketo  thu 

:]<.-lvls  to  the  belt  a«i . 
te  up  to  the  hounds  at  every  de- 
,  and   lull  keep  your  horfe  within  the  cry  of  the 
hounds,  that  he  may  be  uicd  to  the   found  i  and  l>y  (o 
doing,  in  a  very  short   time  he   will  talce  fuch  di-. 
and   plea  lure  in   their  music,  that  he  will  ever  after  be 

>d  over  any  carpet  ground,  or 
horfe   may   lay  out  his 

body  :ay  gallop  him  for  half  a 

mile,  to  u.'.di  hnii  to  lay  oi:t  .,  to  gather  up  his 

lap,  to    lengt!  iioru-n  i.  rising  to 

.8'erent  evrhshe  gallops  on,  fuch  as  green  fwarth, 

>lflNttfW,  .  :h,  \t.   then  to   Itoop  and  run  : 

on  the  shoulders-,  if  a:  ie-hilN,   or  over   high 

•  ••  '•  :    i'i'"'-    •  '  ..•    i  t  •  .  .;!!( >|>   ni'Ti    rciini!!', .  nr  in 

•rike    his    furrow 

clear,  and  avoid  letting  his  fore-feet  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
>y  that  means  fall  over  ;  for,  though  he  should 
happen  to  -et  his  feet  in  :i  furrow,  yet  carrying  his  bo- 
dy fo  r<  uii,l,  and  refting  on  the  hand  in  his  gallop, 
would  pi,  falling;  and  to  this  perfection,  no- 

thing but  ufe,  and   fuch  moderate    cxercife,  can  bring 

According    to    thefe    direction  y  hunt    till 

about  •  nick  in  the  day,  at  which   time  riJ.e  him 

home  in  a  foot-pace,  as  you  came  out  in  the   morning; 
and  be  furc  that  you  let  him  walk  out  of  the  fieli!,  and 
as  you  are  going  home,  consider  whether  he  has  iweat 
M  •:  4  little 
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a  little,  (for  you  muft  not  let  him  fweat  much  the  firft 
time ;)  but,  if  not,  then  gallop  him  gently  on  foine 
skelping  earth,  till  he  i  weats  at  the  roots  of  his  ears,  a 
little  on  his  neck,  and  in  his  flank;  but  it  muft  be  done 
of  his  own  voluntary  motion,  without  the  compulsion 
of  whiporfpur;  then  have  him  home  and  ftable  him, 
and  by  no  means  walk  him  in  hand  to  cool  him,  tor 
fear  of  his  cooling  too  faft ;  nor  walk  him,  for  fear  of 
causing  an  obftruction  of  the  natural  courfe  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  by  that  means  bring  an  inflammation  in  his 
legs,  which  is  the  original  caufe  of  the  fcratches. 

His  ftall  being  well  littered  againft  he  comes  home, 
fet  him  up,  tying  his  head  to  the  ring  with  the  bridle, 
and  then  rub  him  well  with  dry  ftraw  all  over  his  head, 
neck,  fore-bowels,  belly,  flank,  buttocks,  and  legs,  and 
after  that  rub  his  body  with  a  dry  cloth,  till  he  has  not 
a  wet  hair  left  about  him  •,  after  you  have  done,  take  oft 
his  faddle,  and  rub  the  place  where  the  faddle  was  ;  dry 
in  like  manner,  and  cloth  him  immediately  with  his 
ordinary  clothes,  left  he  take  cold  :  and,  if  you  fuppofe 
him  very  hot,  throw  a  fpare  cloth  over  him,  that  he 
may  not  cool  too  faft,  which  you  may  abate  when  you 
pleafe,  and  fo  let  him  fiand  on  his  fnafHe  two  hours  or 
better;  now  and  then  ftirring  him  in  his  ftall  with  your 
whip,  to  prevent  him  from  growing  itni"  in  the  legs  and 
joints. 

When  that  time  is  expired,  and  you  think  him  tho- 
roughly cool,  draw  his  bridle,  rub  his  head,  pick  his 
feet  from  dirt  or  gravel,  and  give  him  a  quart  or  three 
pints  of  sifted  oats,  mixed  with  a  handful  of  clean- 
drefsed  hemp-feed  ;  but  give  him  not  more  than  the 
quantity  prefcribed,  for  fear  of  taking  away  his  fto- 
mach,  which  will  be  very  much  weakened  through  the 
heat  of  his  body  and  want  of  water.  Then  take  off 
the  fpare  cloth  for  fear  of  keeping  him  hot  too  long, 
and,  when  he  has  eaten  his  corn,  throw  a  good  quan- 
tity of  hay,  clean  dufted,  on  his  litter,  and  let  him  reft 
two  or  three  hours,  or  thereabouts.  Having  prepared  him 
a  good  mash,  made  of  half  a  peck  of  malt,  well  ground, 
and  boiling  hot  water,  fo  much  as  the  malt  will  fwecten 
nnd  the  horie  will  drink,  ftir  them  well  together,  and 
rover  it  over  with  a  cloth,  till  the  water  has  extracted 
the  ftrength  of  the  malt,  which  will  be  almoft  as  iwcet 
ns  honey,  and  feel  ropy,  like  bird  lime  ;  being  but  lit- 
tle more  than  blood  warm,  give  it  to  the  horfe,  but  not 
before,  left  the  (team  go  up  his  noftrils  and  offend 
him;  and,  when  he  has  drank  up  his  water,  let  him, 
if  lie  pleafe,  eat  the  malt  too.  But,  if  he  refufes  to 
tlrink  it,  you  muft  not  give  him  any  other  water  that 
night,  but  place  this  drink  in  fome  part  of  his  ftall, 
fo  that  he  may  not  throw  it  down,  and  let  it  ftaud 
Ly  him  all  night,  that  he  may  drink  it  when  he  pleafcs. 
This  mash,  or,  as  it  is  called,  horfe-caudle,  will  com- 
fort his  'tomach,  and  keep  his  body  in  a  due  temperate 
heat  after  his  day's  hunting;  it  will  cleanfe  and  bring 
away  all  manner  of  greafe  and  grofs  humours  which 
have  been  difsolved  by  the  day's  labour  ;  and  the  fume 
of  the  malt-grains,  after  he  has  drank  the  water,  will 
difperfe  the  watery  humours,  which  might  otherwife 
annoy  his  head,  and  is  allowed,  by  all  skilled  in  horfcs, 
to  be  very  advantageous  on' that  account. 

After  he  has  eaten  his  mash,  ftrip  him  of  his  clothes, 


and  run  him  over  with  the  curry-comb  and  brush,  hair- 
p'atch,  and  woollen-cloth,  and  clothe  him  up  again  ; 
and  cleanfe  his  legs,  as  well  as  his  body,  of  all  dirt  and 
filth  which  may  annoy  them,  and  then  remove  him  into 
another  ftall,  (that  you  may  not  wet  his  litter)  and  bathe 
his  legs  all  over  from  the  knees,  with  warm  beef- 
broth,  or  with  a  quart  of  warm  urine,  in  which  four 
ounces  of  fait  petre  has  been  difsolved  ;  then  rub  his 
legs  dry,  fet  him  again  to  his  ftall,  and  give  him  a 
good  home-feeding  of  oats,  or  bread,  which  he  likes 
beft,  or  both  ;  and,  having  shaken  a  good  quantity  of 
litter  under  him,  that  he  may  reft  the  better,  and  thrown 
him  hay  enough  in  his  rack  for  all  night,  shut  the 
ftable  door  clofe,  and  leave  him  to  reft  till  the  morn- 
ing. 

About  six  or  feven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  go  to 
him  again,  but  do  not  difturb  him,  for  the  morning's 
reft  is  as  refreshing  to  a  horfe  as  to  a  man  ;  but,  when 
he  rifes  of  his  own  accord,  go  to  him,  put  back  his 
dung  from  his  litter,  and  obierve  what  colour  it  is  of, 
whether  it  be  greafy,  and  shine  outwardly,  and  alfo 
break  it  with  your  feet,  to  fee  if  it  be  fo  inwardly,  for, 
if  it  be  gre:ily  and  foul,  (which  you  may  know  by  its 
shining  outwardly,  and  by  the  fpots  like  foap  that  will 
appear  within)  or  if  it  appear  of  a  d;irk  brown  colour, 
nnd  harder  than  it  was,  it  is  a  token  that  the  hunting  of 
the  day  before  has  done  him  good,  by  difsolving  part  of 
the  inward  glut  which  was  within  him  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  next  time  you  hunt,  you  should  increafe  his  labour 
but  a  little.  But  if  you  perceive  no  fuch  fymptoms, 
but  that  his  dung  appears  bright,  but  rather  (oft  than 
hard,  without  greafe,  and  in  a  word,  that  it  holds  the 
fame  pale  yellow  colour  that  it  did  before  he  hunted, 
then  it  is  a  sign  that  a  day's  hunting  made  no  diisolu- 
tion,  but  that  his  body  remains  in  the  fame  ftate  full, 
and,  therefore,  the  next  day's  hunting,  you  may  almoft 
double  his  labour. 

As  to  his  feeding,  you  muft  not  forget  to  change  his 
food,  by  giving  him  one  while  bread,  another  oats,  and 
a  third  time  on.s  and  beans,  which  you  find  he  likes 
belt  ;  always  remembering,  that  variety  will  sharp- 
en his  appetite;  and  bread  being  his  chief  food,  it  be- 
ing more  nourishing  and  ftrong  than  the  others,  feed 
him  the  oftener  with  it.  And  obferve  his  digehion, 
whether  it  be  quick  or  slow.  If  you  find  him  quick, 
and  that  he  retains  this  food  but  a  little  while,  then 
only  chip  his  bread  lightly;  but  if  it  be  slow,  and  he 
retains  it  long,  then  cut  away  all  the  cruft,  and  feed 
him  only  with  the  crum  ;  for  that,  being  light  of  di- 
geftion,  is  foon  converted  into  chyle  ana  excrements, 
but  the  cruft  being  not  fo  foon  digeftible,  requires,  by 
reafon  of  its  hardnefs,  longer  time  before  it  is  con- 
cocted. 

The  next  day,  after  your  horfe  has  refted,  you  may 
hunt  him  again  as  you  did  the  firlt  day,  obferving,  from 
the  remarks  you  have  made,  to  hunt  him,  more  or  lefs, 
according  as  you  find  his  temper  and  conltitution  ;  and 
when  you  come  home,  put  in  practice  the  rules  above 
given  ;  under  which  you  may  hunt  him  three  times  a 
week  for  a  fortnight  together,  hut  do  not  fail  to  give 
him  his  full  feeding,  and  no  other  fcourings  but  mashes 
and  hemp-feed,  which  is  equal  in  its  virtue  with  the 

former, 
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•r,  audonly  carriv  .errhioMs  humours  in  the 

dii' 

H.n-fes  at  advanced  ftagesare  fubiect  to  diforder^  f««r 
which   brisk   purges  arc   recommended,    and 
more  peculiar  madeof  counter  action  ;  .is  hortes  I'uhjert 
to,  or   1.  inder,  in-  r.icks  i:i  tie  I. 

oozii  r    or    palpable  u'reaie  ;    nit.i 

•ties,    tli'. 

•ig  pains  in  the 
limb*,    i  pan    '>r 

u-r.      In  all  u. 
should  iK-vrr  h.-.ve  their  exerrife  increaie.i  to  the  lc*fi 

If  tlie  horlV. 

or  eight  miles  to  the  hounds  on  the  morning  nf  hunting, 
they  should  b  •  it  leaft  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  be!  ip|>ear  at  th  the 

• 

.     .-,  by  frequency  of  evacuation,  is  extremely  evident. 

Hrft   burft,  with  either  deer  or  fox,    is  generally 

:id  not  unfrequontly  of  bug  duration,  in  vhich 

>-d  upon  your 
horfe  :    from  whofe   |K-rt"ei  turns   and    perfevcr.i 

.   ami  the 

•  moderately  a  hor  u  the  early  pan  of 

,  robability   you   in  .e«Mg 

•   it. 

On  viur  return  from  hunting  (whether  after  a  long 
or  short  cli.i!  it  it  critically 

the  1  should  be  inn- 

.  washed  with  warm  w.iter :    and,  at  the  fame 

i  .-tlu-r  t!  received  any  injury  by 

ii  lacerations  between 

hoof;   while  tiii-.  is  doing,  let  a  portion  of  hay   bo 
befora   h  *  pailful  of  water 

.    and    then   let    the    ufual    ceremony  of 
feeding,  oi  ing,  (topping,  and   other   ininutx 
of  the  ftab4e  be  gone  thro, 

i'.v  this  time  the  horfe  will  be  drawn  fn  clean,  his 
flesh  will  be  fo  «nf earned,  and  his  wind  To  improved, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  h*  i,;  of  three  or  four 

,   and  you 

by  his  caul   and   Hank,  -as  u  ,  that  he  is  in 

an  indir:'  i  Cute  of  body,   and  therefore 

inn  ft    ill'  labour,  and   by  that  means  you  can 

!    bo   able  to  do,  and  whether  or  no 
he  will  ever  l>e  lit  for  running  for  plates  or  mat< 

ien  VOW    horfe    is   fe;  early  in 

the   morning,  as  has  !  .  then  go   m: 

field  with  him,  and  when  he  is  o:n;»ty,  .IT  In-  will  be 
by  the  time  you  have  I'tarted  yotir  -:ii.vr  the 

hounds  at  a  good  rotmd  rate,  as  at  half  fpccd,  and  fo 
continue  till  •  T  killed  or  loit  your  h'rlt 

hare.      1  Ins  .ur   horie,  and  he  will  ha\e 

'iptied  himlelf,  that  he  w  ill  be  in  -a  fit  Condition 
to  be  riil  the  next  chafe  brUk.lv,  whi«  h,  is  foon  as  it 
is  begun,  you  m.,  tlie  hound*  at  thn 

•  r ->r  a  good  horfrman  an«! 
,  hut  be  lure  to  fake  care  not  to  ftrain  him. 
•Might  to  obferve  nir c- 
his    laditlc  and   fore-bowels, 

and  .vliitc,  like  froth  or  .»,  it  is  a 

.t  and  foulnefs,  and  that  your  d.iy't 


cxen  ile  •  r  him,  therefore  ri;lc  him 

iintl  order  him  as  betorc  directed.      But,    if  it  has   lva[>- 

pcned  tli  \en.ife   has    been  fo  eafy  as    mrt  to 

:  vour  horfe  thonnij^hly,  then  yon  ought  to  ride 
him  briskly,  and  afterwards  cool  him  in  the  field  ; 
then  ride  him  home,  and  order  1  i:n  ,-.*  has  been  be- 

:ed. 

When  you  take  off  your  horfe's  bridle,  give  him  a 
good  ijii.ii.tity  of  :  i'f  hemp-feed   and 

.nid   for  that  puq  •  a  peek  loal  ;    tor    this, 

beini;  mid   atid   inoilt,  will   be  of   ule   to  cool  his  body 
after  his  labour,  and  p;  Mvenefs,  to  which  you- 

:-nd  him  addicted;  then  give  him  hay,  and  niter- 
wards  a  mash,  and  order  him  in  all  things  us  before. 

by    his   dung,  that 

his   '.  .'ored  and  that  he  is  hard  and  bound, 

then  take  fome  cri:  ir    ry>-  bread,   and    work  it 

as  much  it   into  a 

,  and  make  it  up  into  i  bu-iKls   of  a 

large  walnut,  of  which     i\e  him  live  or  six  in  a  morn- 


After  this  put  the  i'.lnp 

him  gently   on    fome  gr..f>-plat   or  clofe  that  il 

•In  n 

i  a  good  •  .  ::ur 

under  him,  and  let  him  It  ind  two  ;,.  ..;s  on  the  bridle; 

give  him  a  qvuntitv  of  rye-bread,  and  lonu  •  h».w 

U|K>n,  i;n    a    warm    mash,     feed    him    with 

bread  and  corn   as   much  us   he  will    eat,  and  alfo    as 

much  hay  u  he   will   .  ii.m 

•broad,   and  order  him  as  is    before  directed  for 

of  re  next  day  you  mny  hunt   him  again,    but 

rd  a*  you  did  the  time  before,  till  the  after- 

noon ;    but   then    ride   him    after   the    hounds    bri--kly, 

three-quarter-fpced,   that  he  may  lwe.it  heartily  :  then 

him  a  little,   and  ride  him  home,  and,  as  foon  ,:s 

he  is  come  into  the  ftable,  give  him  two  or  three  balls, 

*  as  walnuts,  of  the  follow  .up  : 

Take  of  butter,  eight  "»nn       .  i'<ur 

ounce*;  gromwel,   broom,  .  "t   e.  cb 

two  ounce*  ;   annifeeds  .it  tartar, 

:ieoume;    '•!     i.'l.ip,  t'  ;    reduce   the 

to  a  pou  them  n  with  the 

electuary  and   butter,  knead   it  v  'it  it  into 

a  pot,  and  keep  ii 

As  ^i>on  tails,  rub;  him 

"VB^,  d:-.  I-    him,  ilo;!>e   liiin  warm,  let  lii:*i  itarid 
or  three  hours  upon  tl<e  In.iffle  ;    tfttrwai  M  •. 

two  or  three  hatidfnK  of  rye-bread,  and  n  -n 

yi>u  h.ive   been   directed    before,   as  :• 

and  fo  leave  him  till  i. 
In  the  morning  take  notu 

ftill  ret-iin  tlie  tmc  colour,  or  be  dark,  or  black,  or 
red  and  high-coloured  :  in  the  • 
be  loofc  and  thin,  or  Ii  rd  and  dry-  If  it  \<  •  «( 
yellow,  which  is  the  right  colour,  it  is  a  sign  of  health, 
ftrcngth  r.nd  clc-arilinels  ;  if  it  Ix-  dark  or  bbck,  then 
it  M  a  >=ign  thot  there  is  greafe  and  otJier  ill  humours 
ftirred  up,  whkh  :ve  not  )et  evacuated:  if  it  be  red  and 
high-coloured,  then  it  is  a  sipn  that  his  blood  i-  ievcrish 
diftempered,  by',  means  of  inward  heat  :  if  it  be 
loofoandthin,  it  is  a  signof  wualnefs  ;  bwt  if  hardanddry, 
1  M  m  S  it 
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k  shews  the  horfe  to  he  hot  in\vpr  lly,  or  elfe  that  he  is 
a  foul  feeder  :  but  if  his  in  a  medium,  be- 

tween hard    a  ,il    folt,    and    fnv  !i  iiro:   :,   it   is  a  si; 
health  and  vig.  ur.     When  t:>oL-  obfervations  have  been 
«.d,  dicfs,  \v.iter,   &c.  as  on  his   ulual  days 
nt    '••';,   ..•....;•••   letting  :  ,e  variety,  am!   his  iill  of 

corn  and  bread.     . 

Tlii."  next  d;iy  take  h  >  .  >'.>i:>;ul  into  the  fields  again, 
but  do  not  by  any  mc.i;  :•  ;  ,it  hi<n  to  any  labour  more 
than  riding  hu  ';;<is  ;  for  the  intent 

of  this  d.  ife  is  only  to  keep  him  in  breath,  and 

procure  him  an  .'pperite.  V  hen  the  day  is  near  fper.t, 
ride  him  home  without  tic  leu  ft  fweat,  andtncn  order 
him  as  at  other  times,  except  that  you  are  not  to  give 
him  aby  fcourinw,  or  rye-bread.  The  next  day  order 
him  in  every  rel'pect  as  on  other  days  of  reft  •,  and,  as 
you  have  fpent  this  wtv  '..  y..)U  muft  fpend  the  next, 
without  any  ai'icr.:!  ion  ;  and  by  this  time,  and  this  ma- 
nagement, you  may  depend  upon  it  that  your  horfe  has 
been  drawn  clean  cnon;  !i  for  ordinary  hunting.  So 
that  afterwards  only  taking  care  to  hunt  your  horfe 
with  moderation  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  at  your 
pleafure;  and  according  to  the  conftitution  of  your 
horfe's  body  ;  you  need  rot  queftion  to  have  him  in  as 
good  ftate  and  Ftr'ength  as  y  a  c.;n  desire,  without  danger 
of  his  wind,  eyc-si^br,  feet,  or  bou  . 

Having  thus  drawn  you/  horfe  clean,  jointly  by  na- 
ture and  art,  you  will  perceive  t!  ofe  si^ns  before-men- 
tioned very  plainly  ;  for  his  flesh  on  his  short  ribs  and 
buttocks  \vi!l  be  as  hard  as  brawn,  his  flanks  will  be 
thin,  and  nothing  to  be  felt  but  a  double  skin,  and 
chaps  fo  clean  from  fat,  glot,  or  kernels,  that  you 
may  hide  your  fifts  in  them  ;  and,  above  all,  his  exer- 
cife  will  give  plain  demonftration,  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  method  of  ordering  him,  for  he  will  run  three  or 
four  miles,  three-quarters  fpeed,  without  fweating,  or 
fcarce  fo  much  as  blowing.  When  the  horfe  has  been 
brought  to  this  ftate,  you  muft  ufe  no  more  fcourings 
after  hunting,  becaufe  nature  has  nothing  to  work  upon 
hut  rye-bread  and  mash,  except  the  horfe  be  now  and 
then  troubled  with  fome  little  dulnefs  in  his  head  ;  then 
bruife  a  little  muftard-feed  in  a  fine  linen  rag, 
and  fteep  it  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  ale  three  or  four  hours, 
and,  untying  the  rag,  mix  the  muftard-feed  and  the 
rue  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  oats,  and  give  it  to 
him. 

In  general,  after  your  horfe  is  thus  brought  into 
perfect  hunting  order,  there  is  nothing  fo  well  calcu- 
ityed  for  comforting  and  giving  him  wind  and  courage, 
as  toafted  bread  and  wine,  or  toafted  bread  and  ale, 
juft  before  going  out  of  the  ftable.  This  was  the  prac- 
tice of  an  old  huntfman  of  mine,  who,  though  fome- 
times  obliged  to  put  up  with  an  indifferent  horfe,  was 
by  this  method,  always  fure  to  be  in  at  the  death. 

If,  after  hunting  or  racing,  your  horfe  should  take  a 
violent  cold,  which  will  fometimes  unavoidably  hap- 
pen, let  the  following  comfortable  drench  be  given. 
Take  a  pint  of  ale  and  fet  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  then 
dissolve  in  it  one  ounce  of  Spanish  liquorice,  and  one 
ounce  of  fugar-candy,  put  in  one  ounce  of  true  dia- 
pente  made  with  myrrh,'  one  ounce  of  annifeed  pow- 


der, one  ounce  of  London  Teacle,  two  ounces  of  fweet- 
oilj  and  two  drachms  of  1;:  :i;i.n  of  fulphur.       '   v.mous 
running-horfe,    belonging   to  GERMANIC* 
I  iq.  was  cured,   by  this  receipt,    cf  a  moft   vi    ier;  cold 
and  bleeding  at  the  noIV,   that  had  l.ci.-n  <  elve 

months  standing.  The  abo\e  gentlcn,  i  i^.-eit  neon 
a  promile  that  I  should  not  part  with  h  to  uny  other 
perfon  during  his  lite,  or  while  he  kept  rnnning-hori-,  s. 
lie  had  himfclf  procured  it  by  art,  i  d  his 

groom   (in  whofe    cuftody  it  was)  ten  ;<•  r    it ; 

but,  on  his  refusing  to  take  the  money,  lie  employed 
his  under-groom  to  watch  an  opportunity  of  t. xi.'g  a 
copy  of  it,  which  he  did  shor.iy  afterw;..ds.  J  have 
frequently  adminiftered  it  10  my  hunters,  and  it  has 
never  been  known  to  fail  in  its  elHcacv. 


Of  the  'Management  of  Hounds. 

Before  we  fpeak  of  'he  methods  -proper  to  be  ufed 
for  this  purpofe,  it  wili  be  necefsary  to  point  out  the 
qualities  which  fportfmen  desire  to  meet  with  in  ti.efe 
animals.  It  is  generally  UJldepfl  ,>u\,  th"t  hounds  of 
the  middle-size  are  the  moft  proj  ur,  it  ••  ii  ,•  remarked, 
that  all  animals  of  that  dcfi  ripiion  ure  ftrooger  that  ei- 
ther fuch  as -are  very  fmail  or  very  larr^e.  The  si.  ipe 
of  the  hound  ought  to  be  particularly  intended  to;  for, 
if  he  be  net  well  proportioned,  he  ran  neither  run  f?st 
nor  do  much  work.  1  •  is  iegs  ought  to  be  ftraight,  his 
feet  round,  and  not  very  large ;  his  shoulders  back ; 
his  breaft  rather  wide  than  isp.rrcw  ;  his  cheft  deep,  his 
back  broad,  his  head  fmall,  his  neck  thin ;  his  tail 
thick  and  bushy,  and  if  he  carry  it  wel1  fo  much  the 
better.  None  of  those  young  hounds  which  are  cut  at 
the  elbows,  or  fuch  as  are  weak  from  the  knee  to  the 
foot,  should  ever  be  taken  into  the  pack.  That  the 
pack  may  look  well,  it  is  proper  that  the  hoxinds  should 
be  as  much  as  poff  <ble  of  a  size  ;  and,  if  the  animals  be 
handlome  at  the  fame  time,  the  pack  will  then  be  per- 
fect. It  mult  r,M,  however,  be  thought,  that  this  con- 
tributes any  thing  to  the  goodnefs  of  a  pack  ;  for  very 
unhand  fome  packs,  consisting  of  hounds  entirely  differ- 
ent in  size  and  colour,  have  been  known  to  afford  very 
good  fport.  It  is  only  necefsary  that  they  should  run 
well  together ;  to  which  indeed  an  uniformity  in  size 
and  shape  would  feem  to  contribute  in  feme  degree. 
The  pack  that  can  run  ten  miles,  or  any  other  consi- 
derable fpace,  in  the  shorteft  time,  may  be  (aid  to  go 
thefasteft,  though  the  hounds,  taken  feparately,  might  be 
considerably  inferior  to  others  in  fwiftnefs.  A  pack  of 
hounds,  considered  in  a  collective  body,  go  faft  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excellence  of  their  noles,  and  the  head 
they  carry.  Packs  which  are  compofed  of  hounds  of 
various  kinds  feldom  run  well.  When  the  packs  are 
very  large,  the  hounds  are  feldom  fufficiently  hunted 
to  be  good  ;  twenty  or  thirty  couple,  therefore,  or  at 
moft  forty,  will  be  abundantly  fufficient  for  the  keeneft 
fportsman  in  this  country,  as  thus  he  maybe  enabled 
to  hunt  three  or  even  four  times  a  week.  The  number 
of  hounds  to  be  kept  muft,  however,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  depend  on  the  ftrength  of  the  pack,  and  the 
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ie  ihcnild,  however,  be  firft  phy- 
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•!e    to  the  diftemper  to   which 
tly  makes 
.c-ir  walk*  ;   nnd  i-. 
rig  tt»  the  > 
;per  (fays  he)   once 

ff^  have  it  :  yet,  notwith- 

mtly  well  fed,  and 

It*  w  irpofe)  I  am  confident 

k  w 

adopt   thii   n 

earl-.  •  become  of  a 

••rage,  ti  e  w.ilked  out  often  ;  for,  v. 

,    they  would   neither    have  the 

iiich  they  ought  to 

•f  the 

poppies  tt  a   diit~.nl  kennel  ;   \<  g  no  ft. 

there  to  exercife  them  properly,  I  found  them  much  in- 


r  to  fuch  of  their  brethren  as  had  the  luck  to  fur. 
;he  many  cliiriculties  and  dangers  they  had  under- 
gone   at  their  walks;    thele   were  afterwards  equal  to 
un^,  and  nfraid  of  nothing  ;  whilft  tholb,  that  had 
been  nurfed   with  (o  much  ^re  weakly,  timiil, 

and  had  :nge  attending  private  education. 

i,  as  an  <.'\cufe  fov  hounds  not  hunt- 
':igh-bred.     I  con- 

..•  nut  what  that  means  :  but  this  I  know,  tluit 
hounds  are  to  •   be  of  any  fcrviti-. 

incut  in  tl-.e  breeder,  and  patience  afterwards 
in  tho  huntl:n.»n,  that  maki'  unt. 

t  taken  in,  they  should 

be  kept  fcpir  -he  p.ick  ;  and,  us  it  will  happen 

at  a  i        •         e  year  v  •  is  little  or  no  hunting, 

you  mayeasii  •  t"  the  kennels  and 

Drntly  i   it's  in 

or*  is    k'U   cLui^crous  where  ail   are 
equally  i:  ke  n  dislike  to 

nny  ;  will  be   to  remove 

him,  -PoSabtk.',  they  will  kill  him  at  lafr.      When 

a  f««der  hears  the   hot;  rel   jn  the    kennel,  he 

halloo*  to  them  t(  .en  gi  es  in  a> 

'or*  every  hound  he  comes  near.     Iluu- 

RlUch  iVi'.re   r  .      •  :ld  it 

•ere  he  to  fee  which  were  the  combatants  before  he 
•     v.-ould    then    fall,  as   it 

ought,  on  the  guilty  only.     In  all  packs  tin  re  are  lome 

hounds  more  cpmrrel  fome  than  tl\e  rehr*,  and  it  is  to 

them  we  owe  all  the  mifchief  that  is  done.     If  you  tin. I 

dtafltfement  cannot  quiet  them,  it  may  be  prudent  to 

break  their  holders  ;  for,  since  they  arc  not  nccefsary  to 

them  :hey  have  to  eat,  they  are  not  likely 

to  fcrve   them  in  any  good    purpofe.     Young  hounds 

should  be  fed  twice  a  day,  as  they  feldom  take  kindly  t-> 

the  kennel-meat  at  ti.  ft,  and  the  diftemper  is  moft  apt 

to  seize  them  at  this  time.     It  is   better  not  to  round 

them  til!  they  are  thoroughly  fettled  ;  nor  should  it  be 

•pot  ofl'  nil  the  hot  we..  then  they  would  bleed 

•ich.     It  may  be  better  poi  .mndthem  at 

triarters,  when  about  six  months  old  j  should  it  be 

I'oviiwr,  it   would   make   their  ears  tuck  up.     The 

tailing  of  them  is  ufnally  done  before  they  are  put  out ; 

it  might  be  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  till  they  are  : 

in.     !>o:,'s  nuift  not  ;>e  rounded  at  the  time  they  have  the 

*m,  as   the  lofs  of  .11  weaken 

•  much. 

"  If  any  of  the  d.-^s  be  thin  over  the  back,  or  any 

mot--  II  be  ofufetocut 

them     I  .illo  fpay  as   I   will  not   want  to 

i  from:  they  are  more  ufeful,  are  ftouter,  and  arc 

always  in  b  :-r;  beside*,  it  is  absolutely 

:,  or  your  pack  wdl  be  very 

short  for  want    of  it.     The  btter  operation,  however, 

I  ;  it  will  bo  necefsary  therefore 

I tnl  JM  rl.-in,  and  one  cm  whom  you  can 

;f  it  be  ill  done,  though  they  cannot  liave 

puppies,  they  will  go  to  hen    notwithftanding.     They 

shot  -ft  before  the  operation 

•.  be  fed  on  thin  meat  for   fome 

.ftcr.  ' 

It  is  impofsible  to  dvtcrmine  how  many  young  hounds 

ought 
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cryght  to  be  bred  in  order  to  keep  up  the  pack,  as  tbis 
depends  altogether  on  contingent. ies.  The  deficiencies 
of  one  year  nuift  be  fupplied  by  the  next  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable, th:it  from  thirty  to  thirty-live  couple  of  old 
hounds,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  couple  of  young 
ones,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  where  no  more  than  forty 
couple  are  to  be  kept.  A  considerable  number,  how- 
ever, ought  always  to  be  bred;  for  it  is  undoubtedly 
and  evidently  true,  that  thofe  who  breed  the  greateit 
number  of  hounds  muft  expect  the  belt  pack. 

After  the  hounds  have  been  rounded,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  huntfirmn,  and  anfwer  to  their  names, 
they  ought  to  be  coupled  together,  and  walked  out 
among  sheep.  Such  as  are  particularly  ill-natured 
ought  to  have  their  couples  loofe  about  their  necks  in 
the  kennel  till  they  become  reconciled  to  them.  The 
moft  ftnbborn  ought  to  be  coupled  to  old  hounds,  ra- 
ther than  to  young  ones  ;  and  two  clogs  should  not  be 
coupled  together  when  you  can  avoid  it.  As  young 
hounds  are  awkward  at  firit,  a  few  ought  only  to  be  fet 
out  at  a  time  with  people  on  foot,  and  they  will  foon  af- 
terwards follow  a  horfe.  When  they  have  been  walked 
out  often  in  this  manner  amongft  the  sheep,  they  should 
be  uncoupled  by  a  few  at  a  time,  and  thofe  chaftifed  who 
offer  to  run  after  the  sheep;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to 
reclaim  them  after  the}'  have  once  been  allowed  to  tafte 
blood.  Some  are  accuftomed  to  couple  the  dogs  with  a 
ram,  in  order  to  break  them  for  sheep ;  but  this  is 
very  dangerous  for  both  parties.  Mr.  Beckford  re- 
lates a  ftory  of  a  nobleman  who  put  a  large  ram  into  his 
kennel  in  order  to  break  his  hounds  from  sheep :  but, 
when  he  came  fome  time  after  to  fee  how  nobly  the 
ram  defended  himfelf,  he  found  him  entirely  eaten 
up,  and  the  hounds  gone  to  sleep  after  having  filled  their 
bellies. 

When  hounds  are  to  be  aired,  it  is  be  ft  to  take  them 
out  feparately,  the  old  ones  one  day,  and  the  young  an- 
other ;  though,  if  they  are  to  have  whey  from  a  diftant 
dairy,  both  old  and  young  ones  may  be  taken  out  toge- 
ther, obferving  only  to  take  the  yung  hounds  in  cou- 
ples when  the  old  ones  are  along  with  them.  Young 
hounds  are  always  apt  to  fall  into  milchief,  and  even  old 
ones,  when  idle,  will  be  apt  to  join  them.  Mr.  Beck- 
ford  mentions  a.  whole  pack  running  after  a  flock  of 
sheep  through  the  mere  accident  of  a  horfe's  falling,  and 
then  running  away. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  entering  of  hounds  to  a  fcent, 
our  author  gives  fuch  directions  as  have  fubicctcd  him  to 
a  fevere  charge  of  inhumanity.  We  shall  give  them  in 
his  own  words  •,  "  You  had  better  enter  them  at  their 
own  game;  it  will  fave  much  trouble  afterwards, 
Many  dogs,  I  believe,  like  that  fcent  belt  which  they 
were  firft  blooded  to  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  moft 
certainty  reafonable  to  ufe  them  to  that  which  it  is  in- 
tended they  should  hunt.  It  may  not  be  amifs  firit, 
when  they  begin  to  hunt,  to  put  light  collars  on  them. 
Young  hounds  may  easily  get  out  of  their  knowledge  ; 
and  shy  ones,  after  they  have  been  much  beaten,  may 
not  choofe  to  return  home.  Collars,  in  that  cafe,  may 
prevent  their  being  loft. — You  fay,  you  like  to  fee  your 
young  hounds  run  a  trail-fcent. — I  have  no  doubt  but 
ttint  you  would  be  glad  to  fee  them  run  over  an  open 
down,  'where  you  rould  fo  easily  obfcrve  their  action  and 


their  fpced.  I  cannot  think  the  doing  of  it  pnce  or 
twice  could  hurt  your  hounds;  and  yet,  as  a  fportfiwan, 
I  dare  not  recommend  it  to  you.  Ail  that  1  can  fay  is 
that  it  would  be  lefs  bad  than  entering  them  at  a  hare. 
A  cat  is  as  good  a  trail  vis  any  ;  but  on  no  account 
should  any  trail  be  ufed  after  your  hounds  are- ftoopc-il  to 
a  (cent,  i  know  an  old  fporifman  who  enters  his  young 
hounds  fir  ft  at  a  cat,  which  he  dr.igs  along  the  ground 
for  a  mile  or  two,  at  the  uid  of  which  he  turns  out  a 
badger,  iirft  taking  care  to  break  his  teeth:  he  takes 
out  about  a  couple  of  old  hounds  along  with  the  young 
ones  to  hold  them  on.  He  never  enters  his  young 
hounds  but  at  vermin  ;  for,  he  fays,  "  Train  up  a  clu'ld 
in  the  way  that  he  s  iculd  go,  and  when  he  js  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it  !" 

Hounds  ought  t )  be  entered  as  foon  as  pofsible, 
though  the  time  mult  be  uncertain,  as  it  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  are.  In  corn  coun- 
tries hunting  may  not  be  practicable  till  the  corn  is  cut 
down  ;  but  you  may  begin  fooner  in  grafs-countries,  and 
at  any  time  in  woodlands  "  If  (fays  Mr.  Beckford) 
you  have  plenty  of  foxes,  and  can  afford  to  make  a  (a- 
cririce  of  fome  of  them  for  the  fake  of  making  your 
hounds  fteady,  take  them  firit  where'you  have  leaft  riot, 
putting  fome  of  the  fteadieft  of  your  old  hounds  among 
them.  It  in  iuch  a  place  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  litter  of  foxes,  you  may  afsure  yourfelf  you  will 
have  but  little  trouble  with  your  young  hounds  after- 
wards. If,  owing  to  a  fcarc.ty  of  foxes,  you  should 
ftoop  your  hounds  at  a  hare,  let  them  by  no  means 
have  the  blood  of  her  ;  nor,  for  the  fake  of  consiftency, 
give  them  encouragement.  Hare-hunting  has  one  ad- 
vantage ; — hounds  are  chiefly  in  open  ground,  where 
you  can  easily  command  them;  but,  notwithftanding 
that,  if  foxes  be  in  tolerable  plenty,  keep  them  to  their 
own  game. — Frequent  hallooing  is  of  ufe  with  young 
hounds;  it  keeps  them  forward,  prevents  their  being 
loft,  and  hinders  them  from  hunting  after  the  reft.  The 
oftener,  therefore,  that  a  fox  is  feen  and  hallooed,  the 
better.  I  by  no  means,  however,  approve  of  much  ha- 
looing  to  old  hounds  ;  though  it  is  true  there  is  a  time 
when  hallooing  is  of  ufe,  a  time  when  it  does  hurt,  and» 
time  when  it  is  perfectly  indifferent :  but  long  practice 
and  great  attention  to  hunting  can  only  teach  the  ap- 
plication. 

"  Hounds  at  their  firft  enirance  cannot  be  encou- 
raged too  much.  When  they  are  become  handy,  'ove 
a  fcent,  and  begin  to  know  what  is  right,  it  will  be  then 
foon  enough  to  chaftife  them  for  what  is  wrong  ;  in  which 
cafe  one  levere  beating  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
When  a  hound  is  flogged,  the  whipper-in  should  make 
ufe  of  his  voice  as  well  as  his  whip.  If  any  be  very  un- 
fteady,  it  xvill  not  be  amifs  to  fend  them  out  by  them- 
felves  when  the  men  go  out  to  exercife  their  horfes.  If 
you  have  hares  in  plenty,  let  fome  be  found  sitting,  and 
turned  out  before  them  ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  moft 
riotous  will  not  run  after  them.  If  you  iiHc-jid  them  to 
be  fteady  from  deer,  they  should  often  fee  deer,  ;  nd 
then  they  will  not  regard  them;  and  if,  after  a  prol'a- 
tion  of  this  kind  you  turn  out  a  cub  before  them,  wiih 
fome  old  hounds  to  lead  them  on,  you  may  afsure  your- 
felf, they  will  not  be  unffeady  long." 

It 


It  is   proper  to  put  the   youn  •  into  the  prick 

when  they  itoop  to  ,  know  a  rate, 

2nd  ftop  easiK  to  be  put  to  the  pack  at 

a  time;  and  it  is  not  advifeable  even  to  begin  this  till 
the  pack  have  been  out  a  few  times  by  themfelves,  and 
"  are  gotten  well  in  blood."  T.iey  should  be  low  in 
flesh  when  you  begin  to  hunt  •,  the  ground  being  gene- 
rally hard  at  that  time,  fo  tli.it  they  are  liablu  to  be 
shaken.  By  hounds  being  handy,  our  author  means  their 

is   required  of  them  ;   and, 

par1  when  c;i(  .  v  the 

huntlrrun  pleafes. 

Mr.  UECKFORD  -u    hunt    with    his    young 

hounds  in  Au£,:<:.      'The    hunrfman   in   the  prei  •• 
months  keeps  his  old  hounds  heal:  hem 

proper   i-  .nd  gets  hi*  young    ho., 

and  tor  this  purpofe  n      .  '-dciag 

them  .  go  along 

with  -t   frei]uently  off  his  horfe  and  encourage 

them   t.)  raint  will  fre- 

quently incline  the  hounds  to  be  riotous.  .  hor 

lemly  walks  out  hi-    hountli  among  afaeep,  hares, 
and  deer.     Sometimes  he  turn*  down  a  cat  before  them 

.    ap- 

.  he  turns  oat    • 
out  fame  of  the  mo  ft  1  toady  of  his  old  hoi. 

young  ones.  over*  ai:  >rakes  are 

drawn  witli  them  to  ui  '  and  to  teach 

them    obedience.       If  they    find    improper    game  and 
hum  it,  they  are   flopped  and  brought   back  ;  .. 
long  at  they  will   ftop  at  a  rate,  they  are  not  chai- 

time*  as  they  arc  t.iicen  out  to  air,  the  huurfoMB 
l«ui  -o  the  country  h  they  are  designed 

to  hunt  ;  by  which  means  they  acquire  a  knowled. 

•untry,  and  cannot   mifs  their  way  home  at  any 

afterwar.:  n  the;/  bc^-iii  to  hunt,  t!u-y    are 

.1  large  cover  of  his  own,  which  has 

f   ridings  cut  in  it  ;  and   where  young   foxes    are 

•  ir  on  purpofe  for  them .  t  hey 

.-re  they  con  !>utit  till   the. 

.  -  feldom  later  than  the   '>e- 
.at  time  they  will  Iwve 
jiiired  of  them,  an 

troohli-   ari-.-v.ir.!,       In   R.ptciiibcr  lie  bcp.  :    in 

:   few 
foxes,  the  young  ones  are  •  the  pad  . 

tve  hunted.     They  are 
••   he    feldom    has    occasion   to 

take   in  more  thin    nine   or  ten  couple,  one   half  are 
.lay,  and  the  other  the  next,  till  they  are 
•ly. 

'  shunting  complete  \  no  young  hound* 

en  into  the  park  the  firft  feafon  ; — a  re. 

quuitv   too  expensive   f  Iportfmen.     The 

should  coraift  ot  about  forty  couple  of  hounds,  that  have 

hunted  one,  two,    three,    four,    or  five  feafons.     The 

young  pack  should  conn  ft  of   about  twenty  couplft  of 

i  an  equal  number  of  old  ones.  They 

i  teparate  cftabli&hment,  and  the  two  ken. 

i.cls  should  not  lie  too  near   on«  another.      When  the 
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feafon  is  over  the  best  of  the  young   hounds  should  be 

taken  into  the  pack,  and  the  draught  of  old   ones  ex- 

.jed  for   them.     Many  muft  be  bred  to   enable  a 

fportsman  to  take  in    twenty  couple  of  young  hounds 

Aon.      It  will  always  be  eafy  to  keep  up  the 

number  of  old  hounds ;  for  when  your  own  draft  is  not 

fufficient,  drafts  from  other  packs  may  be  obtained,  and 

at  a  fmall  expense.      When   young  hounds  arc  hunted 

together  for  the   tirft   feafon,  and  have  not  a  fufficient 

number  of  old  ones  along  with  them,  it  does  more  harm 

ixid. 

O//£«  Kfnnfl. 

Mi  in  his  F.if.Tt  »n  Hunting,  is  very  par- 

^onnel   for    hounds  ;  since  it  it 

•ensibly    neceKary  for   keeping  thofe  animals  in 

i .     "  It  is  true  (fays  he),  hounds 

i  barns  and  ftables;  but  thofe   who  keep 

them  in  fuch  ;  •    beft  inform  you   whether  their 

hounds  are  capable  of  anfwering  the  purpofes  for  which 

they  I  he  fctilo  of   Invlling  is    fo  exqui- 

•iiiot  but   luppofe   that  every 

'<   is   hurtful    to   it.      Cleanlinels  is  not  only   ahlo- 
lutriv  necefsary  to  the  nofe  of  the  iiound,  but  alfo  to 
•  nil    of  his    health.       I^gs   arc  naturally 
ccanly  ;  and  leldom,  if  they  can  help  it,  dung  where 
they  lie.     Air    and   fresh  ftraw  are  necefsary   to  keep 
the. n  healthy.    They  are  fubject  to  the  inartpe  ;  n  difor- 
der  to  which  poverty  and  naftinefs  will  very  much  con- 
tribute.    The    kennel   should  be   situated  on  an  emi- 
.  front  ought  to  be  to  the  eaft,  and  the  courts 
round  it  ought   to  be  wide  and  airy  to  admit  the  fun- 
.'.   at  any  time    of  the  d.iy.      It  is  proper  that   it 
.1  be  neat  without  and  clean  within  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
<>  be  near  the  maftcr's  houfe,   for  obvious  reafonsk 
It  ou^ht  to  be  made  large  enough  .it  firft,  as  any  addi- 
.ifterwards  may  fpoil  it  in  appearance  at  leaft." 
kennels,  opinion,    are 

v    to    the    well     .  hounds : 

ten  there  is  but  one  (fays  he),  it  is  leldom  (••• 

's  particularly    in  win- 
ter, futfer   '-)<••.  i  while  it   i>  cleaning   and  Is  as 
• 

•  comes  to  the  kenne!  in  amorn- 

II,.'.    !:•.•    f    "      ,i   !    t  OUI    i   •      hound)     '"K,    iln    "T:^-:  -i  '.lift, 

•  door  of  tin-  h'uit- 
ing-kennt  .i  to  hiinr 

•  ,   lelt  w.int  of 

tliem  to  go  into  it.     The   lodging   room  should  then  be 
cleaned  out,  the    •!  .  the 

litter  shaken  up,  and  the  K-  nd  clc.m 

before  the  hound1-  •  Tot  floor  of  eacfa 

up-room  should   b^  lorunto 

the  centre,   witli  ::  "11' the  water,  that 

whet)  they  arc  w.-',!ii-,i  they  may  •  !rv.      If  water 

should   remain  t]ir»i,^h  any  fault  in  the  floors,  it  muft 

'•efuIJy  mopped  up;  for  damps  are  always  very  prc- 
judu 

I'he  kennel  nu^-ht  to  hare  three  deor* ;  two  in  th* 
front  and  one  in  the  bark  ;  the  lift  to  have  a  hittice- 
window  in  it  with  A  wooden  shutter,  which  is  confunt- 
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ly  td  he- kept  c':^\l  when  the  h bunds  m-<;  in,  except  in 
ic     II  ;M 

At  the   bade  of  :'>lr.  »'s  kennel    is   a   houfe 

-  -.1  up   on  the    sid'.s,  big   enough  to 
contain  ;it  leak  a    lo;ul  of  ftraw.     Here  •  p.t 

v  to  receive    the   dung,  and 

ti'.lu'd  root,  and  \  circu- 
lar bo.ird  ;u  tho  i  reveal  s-errrrinifroia  clin 
up.  He  adviles  to  in;:lu(e  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining 
t»  the  kennel  for  Pdch  <ii;g-hork;s  us  may  l;c  brought 
alive  ;  it  being  fometimes  dangerous  to  turn  them  out 
where  other  horfes  go,  on  account  of  the  diforders  with 
which  they  may  be  infected.  In  !ome  kennels  a  ftove 
is  made  life  of;  but  where  the  feeder  is  a  good  one, 
Mr.  BECKtOkl)  thinks  that  a  mop,  properly  id'ed,  will 
render  the  ftove  umiecefsary.  "  I  have  a  little  hav- 
rick  (fays  he)  in  the  grals-vard,  which  1  think  is  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  hounds  clean  and  line  in  their  coats.  You 
will  frequently  find  them  nibbing  themlelves  a  gain  It  it. 
The  shade  of  it  is  alfo  ufeful  to  them  in  fummer.  If 
ticks  at  any  time  be  troubiefome  in  your  kennel,  let  the 
walls  of  it  be  well  washed  ;  if  that  should  not  deftroy 
them,  the  walls  must  then  be  white-washed." 

Besides  the  directions  already  given  concerning  the 
situation  of  the  kennel,  our  author  recommends  it  to 
have  a  ftream  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood',  or  even 
running  through  it  if  poi'sible.  There  should  alfo  be 
inoveable  Stages  on  wheels  for  the  hounds  to  lie  on. 
The  foil  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  dry. 

Instructions  for  the  Hi/n'sinan. 

Having  already  given  fufficient  initructions  to  the 
huntfman  for  hunting  the  fox,  under  that  article,,  we 
shall  now  give  fome  hints  to  the  huntfman  who  has  the 
management  of  a  pack  of  harriers,  and  who  wishes  to 
be  expert  in  hunting  the  hare.  For  this  purpofe  he 
muft  never  forget  that  every  hare  has  her  particular 
play  ;  and  that  play  is  occasioned  or  changed  according 
to  the  variation  of  wind  and  weather,  the  weight  of  the 
air,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  nncl  the  degrees  of  eager- 
nefs  with  which  she  is  purlued.  Nor  is  he  to  be  un- 
mindful of  the  numerous  accidents  she  may  meet  with 
in  her  way,  to  turn  her  out  of  her  courfe,  to  cover  her 
flight,  to  quicken  her  fpeed,  or  to  furnish  her  with  an 
opportunity  of  new  devices.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  tliefe  things  before  the  game  is 
itartcd,  but  in  the  heat  of  action,  when  molt  tempted 
to  be  in  raptures  with  the  found  of  the  horn,  the  me- 
'.ouy  of  the  cry,  and  the  expectation  of  fuccess,  every 
frep  we  make  we  muft  calmly  obferve  the  alteration  of 
foil,  the  position  of  the  wind,  the  time  of  the  year,  and 
no  lets  take  notice  with  what  'peed  she  is  driven,  how 
far  she  is  likely,  to  keep  on  forward,  or  to  turn  short 
behind  ;  whether  she  hai  not  been  met  by  pafsengers, 
frightened  by  curs,  intercepted  by  sheep ;  whether  an 
approaching  (form,  arising  wind,  a  fudden  blaftof  the 
fun,  the  going  off  of  the  froft,  the  repetition  of  foiled 
ground,  the  decay  of  her  ovv'n  ftrength,  or  any  other  pro- 
bable turn  of  affairs,  has  not  abated  or  altered  the  fce?it. 

There  'are  other  things  (till  no  lefs  necefsary  to  be 
remembered  than  the  former  ;  as  the  particular  quality 
and  character  of  each  dog  ;  whether  the  prefent  leaders 
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b  over-run  it  ;  which  are  m oft  inclined  to 
I   upon   the  double  ;  which  are  to  be  depended- on 
in  tlv  ;,  on  the  ploughed  ground,  or  a  b..re  turf, 

i'i   .'ii  BI  ;ert:v!n   {'cent,    in   the  crolsing   of  fresh  game, 
'-.MI  a  flock  of  sheep,  upon  the   foil,   or  hole-back. 
':c  ftreugth  of  the   hare   will   make  a 
;   nor  mult  t »:•',;  hounds  themfelves  be  followed 
io  cioi'ily,  or     lo    luiu'ly  ci.erished,  when    fresh    and 
vigorfta  .,   .-    after  they  have  run  or!  their  ipeed  and  met- 
tle, ana  begin  to  be  tired. 

It  is  iK-ceisary  for  a  young  huntfmnn,  when  the 
fcent  lies  well,  always  tJ  keep  himfelf  pretty  Inr  be- 
At  fuch  a  time,  especially  if  it  be  agr.inft  the 
wii-d,  it  is  impok.ble  tor  the  poor  hare  to  hold  it  for- 
ward ;  nor  has  she  any  trick  or  refuge  for  her  life,  hut 
to  !co;>  short  by  the  way,  and,  when  all  are  pa  ft,  to  fteal 
immediately  back,  which  is  oiten  the  occasion  01  an  ir- 
revocable fault,  in  the  midst  of  the  warmeft  fport  and 
expectation?,  and  is  the  belt  trick  the  poor  hare  has  for 
her  liie  in  icenting  weather  :  whereas,  if  the  huntfman 
were  not  too  forward,  he  would  have  the  advantage  of 
feeing  her  ileal  off,  and  turning  her  aside,  or  more  pro- 
b..bly,  the  pleafure  of  the  hounds  returning  and  thruft- 
ing  her  up  in  view. 

It  is  very  common  for  the  fleeteft  hound  to  be  the 
beft  favourite,  though  it  would  be  much  better  if  he 
was  hanged,  or  exchanged.  Be  a  dog  in  his  own  na- 
ture ever  io  good,  yet  he  is  not  good  in  that  pack  that 
is  too  slow  for  him.  1  here  is  at  ir.olt  times  work 
enough  for  every  one  of  the  train,  and  every  one  ought 
to  bear  his  part ;  but  this  is  impoisible  for  the  heavy 
ones  to  do,  if  they  are  out  of  breath  by  the  improper- 
tionablc  ipeed  of  a  light-heeled  leader.  For  it  is  not 
enough  that  they  are  able  to  keep  up,  (which  a  true 
hound  will  labour  hard  for,  but  they  muft  be  able  to  do 
it  with  eafe,  with  retention  of  breath  and  Ipirits,  and 
wi;h  their  tongues  at  command.  It  mui't  never  be  ex- 
pected that  the  indentures  of  the  hare  can  be  well 
covered,  or  her  doubles  ftruck  off,  (nor  is  the  fport 
worth  a  farthing)  if  the  harriers  run  yelping  in  a  long 
ftring,  like  deer  or  fox-hounds. 

Another  thing  neceisary  is,  to  hang  up  every  liar  and 
chanter,  not  f paring  even  thofe  that  are  silly  and  trifling, 
without  noife  or  iagacity.  It  is  common  enough  in 
numerous  kennels  to  keep  fome  for  their  music  or 
beauty  ;  but  this  is  perfectly  wrong.  It  is  a  certain 
maxim  that  every  dog  which  does  no  good  does  a  great 
deal  of  hurt  ;  they  ferve  only  to  foil  the  ground,  and 
confound  the  (cent ;  to  fcamper  before  and  interrupt 
their  betters  in  the  molt  difficult  points.  And  we  may 
venture  to  affirm,  by  long  experience,  that  four  or  five 
couple,  all  good  and  trufty  hounds,  will  do  more  exe- 
cution than  thirty  or  forty,  where  a  third  of  them  are 
eager  and  headftrong,  and,  like  coxcombs  among  men, 
noify  in  doing  nothing. 

Above  all,  abhor  joining  your  packs  with  ftrangers, 
for  this  is  the  way  to  fpoil  and  debauch  the  itauncheft 
hounds,  to  turn  the  belt  mettled  into  mad-headed  gal- 
lopers, liars,  and  'chatterers,  and  to  put  them  on  no- 
thing but  out-running  their  rivals,  and  over-running 
the  fcent.  The  emulation  of  leading  (hi  hounds  and 
their  matters)  has  been  the  utmoft  ruin  of  many  a  good 

day's 
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i!*v'-,  fport.     Nor  arc  ftrange  humfmen  of  much  better 

.-ijuence  '  .    ;  for,  as  the  skill 

and  it  in  ufc  and  habit, 

to  the  fume  voice, 

the-    :  uir.e   tur: 

chiding,  ,  r  recalling ;  nor  should 

the  .  .ijxms,  to 

exu     .  • 

,  becaufe 

meri.  M  kill  fume  of 

their  s  are 

advifcable  to  .  :i-e»h  lure,   a.-. 

T  to  take 

off  t!  ipon,  for  the 

ii  the 

and 

baroarou  :  it  of  ad- 


The 


vented  a  \vbichmaybecallixl  tl> 

btrd  of  1.  '.  all  man  A  key  of  roe*. 

A   j  fwine.      A  r;«/  «. 

martens.     A  br.k-  of  buck 

A  ftuple  of  rabbits  or  con-. 

— A  hart  i-.  f.iid  to  <  ;/•£»«/•.      A 

buck  lodges.  A  roe  &w/.  A  hare  /*»//  m  firms. .  A  co- 
ney /if/.  A  fox  kemuls. 

watches.  A  badger  earths.  A  boar  ctMckei. — Hence,  to 
exprefj  their  I'nbarhitr  the 

#3«;f  ihe  buck,     A'/jr/  the  ,  //  the  coney.      Un- 

kennel the  fox.      Untree  the  m ..  >tt    the    otter, 

Dig  the  badger.     Rfar  the  I 

!e  at  rutting-time. —  A  hart  bflleth. 
A  buck  grm--  A  hare  beats 

or  /«/>/.  •          •  tarns.    A  : 

A  badger  shrinks,  let. 

4.  For   their  copul.i::'in. — A  hart   or  buck  goes   to 
rut.     A  roe  y.  A  boar  goes  to  brim.      A 

hare  or   loney  govs   to  buck.      A    fox   got  -tting 

A  wolf  goesto  match  ot  m/tt,  .'his  kind. 

Of  a  hart,  we  fay 
the  ' 

ing.     Of  a  fox,  tl  nnin, 

the  footing .     <  .  it  i-t.     Of  a  boar,   the 

track.  The  hare,  when  in  open  field,  is  laid  to  sort; 
when  she  winds  about  to  deceive  the  hounds,  she  dau- 
Uet ;  when  she  beat*  on  the  hard  highway,  and  her 
footing  come*  to  be  perceived,  ihe  /  .:i  Inow  it 

is  called  the  trace  of  the 

•,  buck,  i  Jeer,  is  called 

the  tingle.     That  of  a  boar,  the  .1  fox,  the 

trust  or  Jraf .    and  the  tip  at  tlv  ckapr.      < 

wolf,  the  .  the  scut. 

I'he  ordure  or  excrement  <•:  :nd  all  deer, 

is  called  fnvti;  ,  Or 

the   ti/ti: 

and  of  other  the  like  vermin,  ti. 
the  spraints. 

Nri 


8.  As  to  the  attire  of  deer,  or  parts  thereof,  thofe  of 
a  ftag,  if  perfect,  are  the  /•;//-,  the/.,)//.,  t!-e  little  knobs 
on  it,  the  be,im,  ihe  ^:.;.v; /,  the  .JM/.'CT,  the  mr-antlrr, 
rs\,i/,  sur-rsyal,  and  all  at  top  the  Of  the  buck, 

the  bur,  fv,:irt,  brew-antler,  black-antler,  eidvanctr,  palm, 
and  spellers.  Ifthecro,  v  in  the  ft  i  nan's 

hand,  it    is  called  a  palmed-hud.       I  .  :r"'g  not 

above  three  or  four,  and  the  crocln  I  aloft,  all 

of  one  height,  are  called  crcti-neit-l.-f.'  Is  having 

double  croches  are    c.i  becaule    the 

croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam  like  forks. 

y,    a  litter  of  cubs,  a  nest  ot    rabbits,    a 
fquirrel's  . 

10.   The  terms  ufed  in  refpect  of  the  dogs,  l?c.  are  25 
follow. — Of   p  to    make  a    trace  .-    of 

hounds  a  nuplt.  Of  grey-hounds,  three  make  a  leash  .- 
of  hounds  a  Miple  and  half. — They  fay,  let  slip  a  grey- 
hound ;  .:  ftrinj:,  wherein  .1 
grey-houi  It  ask  :  and  that  of  a  hound, 

'.;/-,  and  the  hound 
/  of  hounds,    and  a  p.id-  of 


•he  kennels  or   p.  generally  rank  them 

•    • 
.11   tlic  hounds,  \<  o!i",   and   finding   the 

• 

be   go<xl,    tlu  -/,-.     \\  hen   too  bufy, 

where  the  fccnt  is  go.  ;  /.       \\\>e'\\  they  run  'it 

cndwife    orderly,     holding    i-i    t  merrily,     and 

making  it  good,  they  arc  laid  to  be  in  /;//.'.  •  .  \\  hi'ii 
they  run  along  without  opening  at  all,  it  is  called  run- 
ning unite. 

•n  fpaniels  open  in  the  firing,  or  a  grey-hound 
in  the  courfe,  tin  to  lapse. 

VVhcn  beagles  bark  and  cry  at   their  prey,  they  are 
:  i  ytarn. 

it  the  fcent  the  contrary  way,  they 
arc  faid  to  draw  .units. 

When  the'v  take  fresh   fcent,    and  quit   the  former 

.  new  one,  it   is  called  inge. 

\VhiTi    •  the  game  -el  or  track,  they 

•c  i-f.-mmon  exprc! 
,  tlu-y  •.•mi  tl-f  heel,  and  ware  keel,  ac- 

iip,  is  the  reprehei. 

ofe  whipper-in.     Indeed,  thefe  terms  (c.f  which  fee 
the  article  'lernis]  are  more  a  '    m- 


- 

'••  for  tin  ir  jntiijuity   than   their   u(e,    as    mr.i 
them  are  now  quite  o!>folcte;   !'or  inftance,   the  difiiiu- 
tion  bctw-  nd   i:'i'.  is  ufed  for  , 

fpecies  of  IKH. 

AS'hen  the  chafe  goes  off,  and  return!,  ag.»in,  tr.i\ 
ing  the  fame  ground,  it  is  called  hunting  the  fail. 

When  (.  in  at  a  whole  herd  of  deer,  inftial 

of  a  single  one,  it  is  called  running  ric.1. 

_s  let  in  rcadinefs  win  re  1  !  to 

,   and   caft  off  nflcr  the  other  hounds    111'. 

If   they  he  caft  off  ere  the  other  dogs 
be  come  up,    it  'f/nv. 

When,  finding  where  the-  ch'pfe  has  licen,  the 
a  proffer  to  enter,  hut  return,    it  is  called  . 

A  t!:.-    l.niii    to  fiirnnr.. 

named    a  call,  «.r  .,  .     ',,•'.     That  blown  at  the  dentil  of 
a  deer,  is  called  the  mtrt.     The  part  belonging  to 
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dogs  of  any  chafe  they  have  killed,  is  the  reward.  They 
lay,  take  off  a  deer's  skin  ;  strip  or  case  a  hare,  fox,  and 
all  forts  of  vermin  ;  which  is  done  by  beginning  at  the 
fnout,  and  turning  the  skin  over  the  ears  down  to  the  tail. 

To  HUNT,  is  folely  confined  to  the  purfuit  of  four- 
footed  animals  by  a  pack  of  hounds. 

Hunting,  indued,  is  a  noble,  manly  recreation,  not 
only  commendable  for  princes  and  great  men,  but  gen- 
tlemen, and  others  too,  there  being  nothing  that  recre- 
ates the  mind  more,  ftrengthens  the  limbs,  whets  the 
ftomach,  and  cheers  up  the  fpirits  ;  fo  that  it  has 
merited  the  efteem  of  all  ages  and  nations,  how  bar- 
barous foever  they  might  have  been. 

Hunting  is  defcribeu  under  the  heads  of  animals  which 
are  hunted,  which  the  reader  is  referred  to. 

All  forts  of  weather  are  not  proper  for  hunting ; 
high  winds  and  rains  are  obftacles  to  this  diversion. 

For  the  terms  used  by  huntsmen,  see  the  article  TERMS. 

To  HUNT  CHANGE,  is  when  the  hounds  or  beagles 
take  fresh  fcent,  and  follow  another  chafe  till  they  flick 
and  hit  it  again. 

To  HUNT  COUNTER,  signifies  that  the  hounds  hunt 
it  by  the  heels. 

HUNTING  THE  FOIL,  is  a  term  or  phrafe  ttfed 
of  the  chafes  going  off,  and  coming  on  again,  travers- 
ing the  fame  ground  to  deceive  the  hounds  or  beagles. 

HUNTING-HORSE.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
not  every  good  and  fleet  horfe  always  is  a  good  hunter; 
for  he  may  have  ftrength  and  vigour  for  a  long  journey, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  bear  the  shocks  and  [trainings 
of  a  chafe  ;  another  may  be  f wift  enough  to  win  a  plate 
on  a  fmooth  turf,  which  yet  will  be  crippled  or  heart- 
broken by  a  hare,  in  February.  The  right  hunter  ought 
to  have  ftrength  without  weight,  courage  without  fire, 
fpeed  without  labour,  a  free  breath,  a  ftrong  walk,  a 
nimble,  light,  but  a  large  gallop,  and  a  f\vect  trot, 
to  give  change  and  eafe  to  the  more  fpeedy  mufcles. 
The  marks  moft  likely  to  difcover  a  horfe  of  thefe  pro- 
perties are,  a  vigorous,  fanguine,  and  healthy  colour,  a 
head  and  neck  as  light  as  pofsible,  whether  handfome  or 
not,  a  quick  moving  eye  and  ear,  clean  wide  jaws  and 
noftrils,  large  thin  shoulders,  and  high  withers,  deep 
cheft,  and  short  back,  large  ribs,  and  wide  pin  bones, 
tail  high  and  ftiff,  gaskins  well  fpread,  and  buttocks  lean 
and  hard  j  above  all,  let  his  joints  be  ftrong  and  firm, 
.uid  his  legs  and  pafterns  short ;  for  I  believe  there  never 
yet  was  a  limbering-legged  horfe  that  was  able  to  gallop 
down  fteep  hills,  and  take  bold  leaps  with  a  weight  upon 
his  back  without  sinking  or  foundering 

To  order  the  hunting-horfe  while  he  is  at  reft,  let 
him  have  all  the  quietnefs  that  may  be  ;  let  him  have 
much  meat,  much  litter,  much  drefsing,  and  water  dole 
by  him  ;  let  him  sleep  as  long  as  he  pleafes  ;  keep  him 
to  dung  rather  foft  than  hard,  and  look  that  it  be  well 
coloured  and  bright,  for  darknefs  shews  greafe  ;  rednefs, 
inward  heat ;  and  after  his  ufual  fcourings  let  him  have 
excrcife,  and  mashes  of  fweet  malt,  or  bread,  or  clean 
beans ;  or  beans  and  wheat  mixed  together,  are  his  beft 
food,  and  beans  and  oats  the  moft  ordinary 

But  Sir  ROBERT  CHARNOCK'S  way  of  hunting  in 
buck  feafon,  was  never  to  take  his  horfe  up  into  the 
ftable  during  the  feafon,  but  he  hunted  him  upon  grafs, 
only  allowing  him  as  many  oats  as  he  would  well  cat ; 
and  this  he  approved  of  as  a  very  good  way,  for  if  there 
be  any  molten  greafe  within  him,  which  violent  hunting 


may  raife,  this  going  to  grafs  will  purge  it  out  •>  it  is 
affirmed,  the  fame  gentleman  has  rid  his  horfe  three 
in  a  week  during  the  feafon,  and  never  found  any 
inconvcniency,  but  rather  good  from  it,  fo  that  care  be 
taken  to  turn  the  horfe  out  very  cool. 

You  may  furnish  yourfelf  with  a  horfe  for  hunting  at 
fome  of  our  fairs,  which  should  have,  as  near  as  can  be, 
the  following  shapes  : 

A  head  thin,  large,  and  long ;  a  chaul  thin  ;  and  open 
ears,  (mall,  and  pricked  ;  or,  if  they  be  fomewhat  long, 
provided  they  ft  and  upright,  like  thole  of  a  fox,  it  is 
ufually  a  sign  of  mettle  and  toughnefs. 

His  forehead  long  and  broad,  not  flat,  and,  as  it  is  ufu- 
ally termed  barefaced,  rising  in  the  midft  like  that  of  a 
hare,  the  feather  being  placed  above  the  top  of  his  eye  ; 
the  contrary  being  thought  to  betoken  blindnefs. 

His  cycstull,  large,  and  bright ;  his  noftrils  wide,  and 
red  within,  for  an  open  noftril  is  a  sign  of  good  wind. 

His  mouth  large,  deep  in  the  wikes,  and  hairy  ;  his 
thropple,  weafand,  or  wind-pipe,  big,  loofe,  and  ftraight, 
\\iicn  he  is  reined  in  with  the  bridle;  for  if,  when  he 
bridles,  it  bends  like  a  bow,  (which  is  called  cock-throp- 
pkd)  it  very  much  hinders  the  free  pafsage  of  his  wind. 

His  head  muft  be  io  fet  on  to  his  neck,  that  a  fpace 
may  be  felt  between  his  neck  and  his  chaul ;  for  to  be 
Ixill-riecked  is  uncomely  to  the  sight,  and  alfo  prejudi- 
cial to  the  horfe's  wind. 

His  creft  should  be  firm,  thin,  and  \rell-rifen,  his 
neck  long  and  itraight,  yet  not  loofe  and  pliant,  which 
the  northern  men  term  withy-cragged. 

His  breaft  ftrong  and  broad,  his  cheit  deep,  his  chine 
short,  his  body  large,  and  clofe  shut  up  to  the  huckle-bone. 

His  ribs  round  like  a  barrel,  his  belly  hid  within  them. 

His  fillets  large,  his  buttocks  rather  oval  than  broad, 
being  well  let  down  to  the  gaskins  ;  his  cambrels  up- 
right, and  not  bending,  which  fome  call  sickle-houghed, 
though  fome  look  upon  this  to  be  a  sign  of  toughneis 
and  fpeed. 

His  legs  clean,  flat,  and  ftraight ;  his  joints  short, 
well  knit,  and  upright,  efpeciaily  betwixt  the  pafterns 
and  the  hoof,  having  but  little  hair  on  his  fetlocks ;  his 
hoofs  black,  ftrong  and  hollow,  and  rather  long  and  nar- 
row, than  big  and  flat. 

JLaftly,  his  mane  and  tail  should  be  long,  and  thin  ra- 
ther than  thick,  which  is  counted  by  fome  a  mark  of 
d-jlnefs. 

As  to  marks  or  colours,  though  they  do  not  abfolutely 
give  tcftiiTiony  of  a  horfe's  goodnefs,  yet  they,  as  well 
as  his  shape,  intimate  in  fome  part,  his  difposition  and 
qualities  :  the  hair  itfelf  oftentimes  receives  the  variation 
of  its  colour  from  the  different  temperature  of  the  fub- 
ject  out  of  which  it  is  produced. 

And  fome  do  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  -wherever  you 
meet  with  a  horfe  that  has  no  white  about  him,  efpe- 
ciaily in  his  forehead,  though  he  be  otherwife  of  the 
beft  reputed  colours,  as  bay,  black,  or.forrel,  he  is  of  a 
dogged  and  fullen  difposition,  efpecblly  if  he  have  a 
fmall  pink  eye,  and  a  narrow  face,  with  a  nofe  bending 
like  a  hawk's  bill. 

The  Age,  &c.  of  a  Hunter. 

Having  procured  a  horfe  fuitable  to  the  former  de- 
fcriptions,  or  your  own  fr.tisfaction  at  leaft,  and  which  is 
fuppof.-d  to  be  already  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of 
this  art,  being  taught  fuck  obedience,  as  that  he  will 
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..s  fpirit,  and  abating  his 
tutural   . 

'>eing   ful 
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tuftv-tUf,  fur  then  the  .'  •  :  be  fo  hot,  it  will  not  be 

in  to  work  h. 

Bt<rtl>~.'.»Tntv>-tide  being  now  come,  and  the  pride  and 
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inm  home,  let  your  groom  f.-t  him  up 
•aciou*  nou!'-,   where  he 
be  brought  to  warmer 
kef  .d  the  next  day  ftable  him. 

It  '  .ield  as  a  general  rule  among  the  gene- 

>  clothe  or  drefs  their  liorfc 
two  or  tti 

there  is  1  it  but  ci. 

conductr  :ier  the  advantage  or  prejudice  of 

the  horf  v  one  to  their  own  fancies. 

But  a*  to  the  cuftom  of  giving  the  horfe  wheat-ftraw, 
to  take  up  his  belly  (whit;.  generally  ufed   by 

grooms  at  the  firft  taking  up  and  he  iome 

perfons  very  much  difa^prove  of,  for  they  fay,  that  the 
nature  of  a  horfe  bein^ 
ftraw,  which  is  fo  likewife,  it  would 
and  caufe  an  inflammation  of  his  liver,  and  by  that  means 
diftemper  his  blood  ;  and  besides,  it  would  make  his  body 
fo  coftive,  that  it  would  caufe  a  i  .f  nature,  and 

make  him  dung  with  great  pain  and  diilkulty;  whereas 


his  ft  able,  to  feel  his  ribs,  his  cluul,  and  his  flank, 
they  being  the  principal  signs  by  which  he  niuft  learn  to 
judge  of  the  go.xl  or  ill  ftate  of  a  horfe's  body. 

.  'it  to  lay  his  hands  on  his  short  ribs  licar  the 
flank,  and  if  his  fat  feels  to  be  exceeding  foft  and  tender, 
and  to  yield  as  it  were  under  his  hand,  then  he  may  be 
.knt  it  is  un  found,  and  that  theleaft  violent  labour 
or  travel  will  difsolve  it  ;  which  being  difsolved  before 
it  be  hardened  by  good  diet,  if  it  be  not  then  removed 
by  I  .:,  the  fit  or  greafe  belonging  to  the  out- 

wan:  :Kc  body  will  fall  down  into  his  heels,  and 

fo  caufe  goutinefs  and  f  welling. 

After,  by  foeling  on  his  ribs,  he  hns  found  his  f.>- 
foft  ai.d  unfoimd,  then  let  him  feel  his  clr.ml  ;  and  if  he 
finds  any  fleshy  fubftance,  or  great  round  kernels  or 
knots,  he  may  be  afsured  that  as  his  outward  fat 
been  unfound,  fo  inwardly  he  is  full  of  glut,  and  pur- 
!iy  means  of  grofs  humours  cleaving  to  the  hollow 
places  of  his  lungs,  &c. 

This  fat  is  t"  m-.l  .in  1  hardened  by  moderate 

excrcife,  warm  cloathing,  and  gentle  physic,  to  cl  • 

iuwjrd  glut. 

The  fame  obfcrvations  muft  betaken  from  the  flank, 
which  will  always  be  found  to  correfpond  with  his  ribs 
and  chaul,  for  till  it  »  drawn  it  will  feel  thick  to  your 
gripe,  but  *i;  enframed  you  will  perceive  no- 

thii-k  skin>:   and  by  thefe  three  obfcrva- 
of  the  ribs,   tLnk,  aiul  chaps,  ycvi  m.iy  .it  any  time 


.ent  judgment  of  the 


good  or  bad 


1  1  •  ^  thefe  remarks  oiryour  Korfc's  ftate  and 

condition  of  body,  tii  :i  sit't  a  handful  or   two  (but  not 

of  good  old  oars,  and  give  them  to  him  to  preferve 

imach  from  cold  humours,  which  might  opprefs  it  by 

drink  \vife  tomnkehimdrink  the  better. 

.th,  eaten  them,  pull  o.This  collar,  and  rub 

hi<   head,  face,  ears,    and   nape   of  the    neck,  with    a 

clean  rubbing-cloth  made  of  hemp,  for  it   is  fovereign 

e  head,  and  difsolvcs  all  gro;'-  and  filthy  humours. 

Then  take  a  fnaftle,  and  wash  it  in  clean  water,  and 

put  it  on  his  head,  drawing  the  rein  through  the  hend- 

ftall  to  prevent  his  slipping  it  over  his  head  ;  and  fo  tie 

him  i;  rack,  and  drefs  him  thus  : 

.;,  take  a  curry-comb  fuitableto  your  horse's  skin, 
in  your  right  hand  ;  that  is,  if  the  coat  of  your  horfe  be 
.;nd  fmooth,    then  muft  the  curry-comb  be  blunt  ; 


full  feeding  would  cxpi-1  the  excrements,  according  to  the    Btft  if  it  be  long  and  rough,  then  the  teeth  muft  be  long 


true  intention  and  inclination  of  nature. 

Therefore  let  moderate  airing,  warm  cloathing,  p 
old  hay,   and  old  corn,   fupply  the  place  of  wheat-ftraw. 
Ctf  SHOF. 

1k(fira  p3rtnigtt"j  Diet  fir  a  Hunting  Hsrst  s  or,  tbt  Or- 
dering of  a   Hunter  ftr  the  Pint  fortnight. 

Your  horfe  being  fuppofed  to  evacuate  all  his  grafs, 
and  his  shoes  fo  well  fettled  to  his  feet,  that  h<-  is  fit  to  be 
ridden  abroad  without  danger,  I  shall  now,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  direct  an  inexperienced  groom  how  he 
Oudht  to  proceed  to  order  his  horfe  according  to  art. 

Kir1  n  to  visit  his  h'»rfo  early  in  the  morning, 

to  wit,  by  five  o'clock  in  fummcr,  and  fix  in  winter,  and 
having  put  up  hb  litter  under  his  stall,  and  made  clean 

N  a  •„' 


and    sharp  ;    (tanding  with  your   face  opposite   to   the 
horfe's,  hold  the  left  cheek  of  the   bead- 1  tall  in   your 
.:iid,  and  curry  him  with  n  good  hand  from  the 
root  of  his  ears,  all  along  his  neck  to  his  shoulders  ; 
go  over  all  his  body  with  a  more  moderate  hand  i 
then  curry  his  buttocks  down  to   the  hinder  cambrel 
with  a  hard  hand  aga'ui ;  then  change  your  hand,  and 
laying  your  right  arm   over  his  back,  join  your  right 
side  to  his  left,  and  fo  curry  him  gently  from  the  top  of 
.••thers  to  the  lower  part  of  his  shoulder,  every  now 
and  then  fetching  your   ftroke  over  the  left  side  of  his 
breaft,  and  fo  curry  him  down  to  the  knee,  but  no  farther. 
Then  curry  him  nil  under  his  belly,  near  his   forei 
bowels,  and  in  a  word,  all  over,  very  well,  his  legs  un- 
der the  knees  and  cambrels  only  cxcepted,  and  as  you 
drcfi  the  left  side,  fo  muft  you  the  right  alfo. 

In 
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In  doing  this,  take  notice  whether  your  horfe  keeps  a 
riggling  up  and  down,  biting  the  rack-ftaffs,  and  now 
and  then  offering  to  fnap  at  you,  or  lifting  up  his  leg  to 
ftrike  at  you,  when  you  are  currying  him:  if  lie  does, 
it  is  an  apparent  sign  that  the  roughnefs  of  the  comb 
difpleafcs  him,  and  t  hero  tore  the  teeth  of  it  are  to  be 
filed  more  blunt;  but  if  you  perceive  he  plays  thefe  or 
fuch  like  tricks  through  wantonnefs,  and  the  pleafure  he 
takes  in  the  friction,  then  you  should  every  now  and 
then  correct  him  with  your  whip  gently  for  his  \\-aggishnefs. 

This  currying  is  only  to  raife  the  duft,  therefore, 
•.iftcr  the  horfe  has  been  thus  curried,  take  either  a 
horfe-tail  nailed  to  an  handle,  or  a  cle:m  dufting-cloth 
of  cotton,  and  with  it  ftrike  off  the  loofe  duft  that  the 
curry-comb  has  raifed. 

Then  drefs  him  all  over  with  the  French  brush,  bo:h 
head,  body,  and  legs,  to  the  very  fetlocks,  obferving 
always  to  clea;ife  the  brush  from  the  filth  it  gathers 
fr  n  the  bottom  of  the  hair,  by  rubbing  it  on  the  curry- 
comb; then  duft  the  horfe  again  the  fecond  time. 

Then,  having  wetted  your  hand  in  water,  rub  his  body 
all  over,  and,  as  near  as  you  can,  leave  no  loofe  hairs 
behind,  and  with  your  hand  wet,  pick,  and  cleanle  his 
eyes,  ears,  and  noftrils,  sheath,  cods  and  tuel,  and  fo 
rub  him  till  he  is  as  dry  as  at  firft. 

Then  take  an  hair-patch,  and  rub  his  body  all  over, 
but  efpecially  his  fore-bowels  under  his  belly,  his  flank, 
and  between  his  hinder  thighs  ;  and  in  the  laft  place, 
wipe  him  over  with  a  fine  white  linen  rubber. 

When  you  have  thus  drefsed  him,  take  a  large  faddle 
cloth  (made  on  purpofe)  that  may  reach  down  to  the  fpur- 
ring-place,and  lap  it  about  his  body ;  then  clap  on  his  fad- 
dle,and  throwacloth  over  him.  that  he-may  not  catch  cold. 

Then  twift  two  ropes  of  ftraw  very  hard  together, 
and  with  them  rub  and  chafe  his  legs  from  the  knees 
and  cambrels  downwards  to  the  ground,  picking  his 
fetlock  joints,  with  your  hand,  from  duft,  filth,  and 
fcabs  :  then  take  another  hair-patch,  kept  on  purpofe 
for  his  legs  (for  you  muft  have  two)  and  with  it  rub  and 
drefs  his  legs  alfo. 

And  while  you  are  dressing  your  horfe,  let  him  not 
stand  naked,  fo  that  his  body  be  exposed  to  the  pene- 
tration of  the  air ;  but  when  he  is  stripped,  do 
your  businefs  roundly,  without  any  intermission,  till 
you  have  faddleJ  him  and  thrown  his  cloth  over  him. 

When  you  have  done  this,  pick  his  feet  clean  with 
an  iron  picker,  comb  down  his  mane  and  tail  with  a  wet 
mane-comb,  then  fpirt  fome  beer  in  his  mouth,  and  fo 
draw  him  out  of  the  ftable. 

Then  mount  him,  rake  or  walk  him  either  to  fome 
running  river  or  fresh  fpring,  a  mile  or  two  diitant  from 
the  ftable,  and  there  let  him  drink  about  half  his  draught 
at  firft,  to  prevent  raw  crudities  arising  in  his  stomach. 

After  he  has  drank,  bring  him  calmly  out  of  the  water, 
and  ride  him  gently  for  a  while;  for  nothing  is  more 
unbecoming  for  a  horfeman  than  to  put  a  horfe  upon  a 
fwift  gallop  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  for 
thefe  tiireereafons. 

1.  He  docs  not  only  hazard  the  breaking  of  his  wind, 
but  afsuredly  hazards  the  incording  or  burning  of  him. 

2.  It  begets  in   him  ah  ill  habit  of  running  away  as 
foon  as  he  has  done  drinking. 

3.  The  foresight  he  has  of   fuch     violent    exercife 


makes  him  oftentimes  refufe  to  quench  his  thirft,  there- 
fore walk  him  a  little  way,  put  him  into  a  gentle  gallop 
for  five  or  six  fcore  paces,  and  give  him  wind  ;  after  he 
has  been  raked  a  pretty  while,  shew  him  the  water 
again,  let  him  drink  as  mudi  as  he  will,  and  then  gallop 
him  again:  repeat  this  till  he  will  drink  no  more;  but 
be  fure  to  oblerve  alwavs,  that  you  gallop  him  not  fo 
much  as  to  chafe  or  fweat  him. 

Here  take  notice,  that  in  his  galloping  after  water 
(after  the  firft  week's  enfeaming)  if  fometimes  you 
give  a  watering  courle  sharply  of  twelve  or  twenty 
fcore  paces  (ac:ording  as  you  find  your  horfe)  it  will 
quench  his  fpirit,  and  caufe  him  to  gallop  more  pleafantly, 
and  teach  him  to  manage  his  limbs  more  nimbly,  and 
to  ftretch  forth  his  body  lar^r  y. 

When  your  horfe  has  done  drinl.ing,  then  take  him 
to  the  top  of  an  hill  (if  th.'i  near  the  watering- 

place)  for  there,  in  a  morning,  the  a  a-  is  puref: ;  or  elfe 
to  fome  fuch  plrce,  where  he  may  gain  the  moft  advan- 
tage both  by  fun  and  ,:ir,  and  there  air  him  ,.  footpace  for 
an  hour,  or  as  long  as  you  in  your  judgment  siu  d  think  fit 
for  the  ft.ite  >(  his  body,  and  then  ride  him  home. 

During  the  time  of  your  node's  airing,  you  may  easily 
perceive  fever.il  tokens  of  your  horfe's  fatisfaction,  and 
the  pleafure  tiiat  he  takes  in  this  exercife, 
.  For  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and,  as  it  were,  shrug  his  body. 

If  he  offers  to  ftand  ftill  to  dung  or  ftale,  which  his 
airing  will  provoke,  be  fure  give  him  leave;  as  alfo  to 
ftare  about,  neigh,  or  liften  after  any  noife. 

Thefe  airings  are  advantageous  to  the  iiorfe  on  feveral 
accounts. 

1  It  purifies  the  blood  i'if  the  air  be  cle^r  and  pure ; 
it  purges  the  body  of  many  grofs  and  fuflbcating  hu- 
mours, and  fo  hardens  and  enfeam-  the  horf:'s  fat,  that 
it  is  not  near  fo  liable  to  be  difsolved  b  v  exercife. 

2.  It  teaches  him  how  to  let  his  wir.    rake,  and  equally 
keep  time  with  the  otner  actions  n   of  his  body. 

3.  It  is  of  great  advantage,  both  to  Igniters   and  gal. 
lopers,  which  are  apt  to  iole  their  ftom'aehs  through  ex- 
cefs   or  want  of  exercife,  for  the  sharpnefs   of  the  air- 
will    drive  the   horfo's  'natural    heat   from   the    outward 
parts  to   the  inward,  which  heat  by  furthering  concoc- 
tion creates  appetite,  and  provokes  the  fton.ach. 

4-.  It  increnles  luft  and  courage  in  the  horfe.  provided 
he  be  not  aired  too  early. 

When  you  are  returned  from  nirinr,  arid  are  dif- 
mounted,  lead  the  horfe  on  the  ftraw.  which  should  al- 
ways lie  before  the  liable  door.  an.1.  ;i,ere  bj  whiftling 
and  ftirring  up  the  litter  under  his  belly,  you  will  pro- 
voke him  to  ftale,  which  he  v  il  he  !v.--ught  to  do  with 
a  little  practice,  and  it  wiii  he  au\  ...  .  .  he 

health  of  the  horfe,   ;:nd  a  '  ;r  the  ftable 

the  cleaner:  lead  him  into  his  !•  been 

well  littered)  i  tie  u,/  his  lu%ad  to  the  empty  rack,  take 
oft"  the  faddle,  rub  his  body  and  !e;,s  a1!  >ver  with  the 
flesh-brush,  then  with  the  hair- patch,  ;uid  Ian  of  all 
with  the  woollen-cloth. 

Then  cloath  him  wiih.  a  linen-cloth  next  to  his  body, 
and  over  that  ,i  canvas  cloth,  and  bor'i  :  i,i:le  jtift  fit  to 
cover  his  bre.'ft,  and  to  come  j •.  "  «.-  t'x.vr.  to  his 
legs,  which  is  the  i///  .  '  \vay  of  clot1,  t^rr,  why  (as  the 
Duke  of  Newer ff'.e  fv.ys)  are  the  moft  curious  people  in 
the  world  in  keeping  their  horfes.  '• 

Put 
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Tat  over  the  be  fore-mentioned  n  Ivxiy  cloth  of  six  or 
.iji>,  whit.  ..-ii  a  furcingle  and 

keeps  his  Ix.-i  •  •,  and  is  m 

;  to  iiurt  him. 

iths  will  he  fuffirient  ft.r  him  a: 

•o  the  cold,  lie  wi, 
.ther  being  indiffer 

.,   ni:t  when  sharp  weather  comes  on,  and  \o. 
.i.r  rile  ahout  tiiofe   pans  that   arc  unclothr 

kins,  &c.  then  add  anoti.er  cloth,  which  oug'it 
to  be  of  woollen;  and  for  any  horfe  bred  under  (.>.• 

.-  ordinary  hunting,  this  clothing 
will  be  fullit: 


with  an  appetite ;  but  if  you  find  he  fumbles  with  his 
corn,  give  him  no  more  for  that  time,  but  always  giv- 
ing him  his  full  feeding,  for  that  will  keep  his  body  in 
better  ftate  and  temper,  and  increafe  his  ftrength  and 


.i-.j.l  onlv   add   t his  one  g 

.          •  :  .  4   fmooth 

ir,  notwithstanding 

what  CMXtth*  you  h  .,  you 

iiut  when  he  hj -.  .        •-••eping  fome  tir.e,  if  you 

pert  ..pttofwv 

<.-attat  h; 

i  there  Ur-  U  rather 

.oaths  before,  dire.--,  i    for  him  at  his  tirlt 
housing;  for  k  proceeds  from  the  foul  humours  that  op- 
-e,  a 


\. 

or 

or  i 

Ml 

M  '•. 


arc  evacuated  by  exe: 
fe  work::  .nue  in  i  tem- 

nck  hii  feet  clean 

.  his  hoofs  clean  with  a 

with  ftraw 

i  hour 

of  hat,  and  let  the  horfe 

i  ,>u!! 

uoift  hu 
i  his  collar,  and 

or  /ranger  w.-  liraw 

neat  ab«  .  turn 

i  a  woollen 
•  er  nis 
uke  his  coat 

.t  ,  then  i 
to  the  toe  with  this 

W  oun  .  ,  three  ounce; 

:.  . 

thtn 


•i  ii,  and  fo  feed  iiii. 


e  cats 


'.    the   contrary,   to  keep  your  horfe  al- 
way^  -he  ready  way  to  procure  a  furfeit,  if 

COIIH-  at  his  lill  ot  provender. 

Dut  though  you  should  perceive'  tii.il  he  gathers  flesh 
toof.tft  upon  fuch  home  feeding,  yet  he  lure  not  to  stint 
him  for  it,  but  oi-.ly  increafe  his  labour,  and  that  will 

Strength  and  wind. 

done  all  t.\e  things  before  directed,  duft    a 

i;  down  to  him  on  hK 

•cen  it  up  under  him  j  and  then, 

J  ftable-door,  ieave  him  till 

one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  than  visit  him  again,  and 
rub  over  his  he.id,  nn  ,  buttocks,  and  le 

before,  with  t';  '  -n  c'.otli,  . 

him   •  '"ing,  »hich  should 

be  a1.1  :r»  the  fm.  i  three  in  the 

winter-   wuen     luvi:  ^    put  back  litter,   1'wept 

away:  .  fore, 

mount  him,  n  .mi  to  the  w.iter,  ami  when  he- 

has  drank,  air  him  till  you  think  it  time  to  go  home, 
where  you  are  to  order  in  all  points,  as  to  rubbing  feed- 
ing, flopping  his  feet,  >  u  did  in  the  morning; 
and  having  tod  him  ahout  six  o'clock,  do  not  fail  to 
'.um  again  .u  nine,  litter  him  well,  gi\e  him  hay 
enough  to  fervc  him  all  night,  and  Ic.ac  him  till  the  next 
morning. 

After  the  directions  for  tin  ,  fo  mttft  you  or- 

der him  for  a  :  <h.it  time  will 

be  fo  hardened,   and   his  wind  fo  improved  ;   i;is    month 
will  he  cMied,  and  his  gallop  brought  to  : 

-,th.\t  hu  will  be  fit  to  be  put  to  moderate  hi;:. ting. 
During  this  fortnight's  keeping,  you  are  to  make 
veral  :;rc   and    ililj  <•  i;;on   of 

upcr  of  his  body,  the  :   his 

digeftion, 

churlish  dif;>  siiion  ; 
muf:  liim  iiy  fevtiity. 

If  1  loving  temper,  you  muft 

nl   fi-eder,  or 

of  a^MO*  ll  if  lu-  Iw  quiik  at  re- 

tain n  .ir  times  a  full  feeding  in  it 

la,J      •    :  hut  if  lie  be  .1  sie 

feeder  .  you  muft  g'  iut  a 

little  k)  hours  ;   for 

frwh  ;  '  t>pctite;  and  you  muft  al- 

ior  him  to  eat,  at 
:  .•  .1  iii.d 

any  !•  liim  fresh,  and  expofe 

that  '  ;:  r.gain  to  its 

firft  fwectnef^. 

irpened  by  charge  of  meat, 

thcr  cats 

•a  to  eat 

i  :   always 

.  you  liud  he 

•   i   bread  at 

ti>e  ft  n  t!ut  Uft  which  he 

eats  L  Ji^eition. 
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It  has  been  observed  of  fome  horfes,  that  they  *re  of 
fo  hot  a  conftitution,  that  they  cnnnot  eat  without  drink- 
ing at  every  bit ;  and  thofe  horfes  ufually  carry  no  belly. 
You  irluft  let  a  pail  of  water  ftand  continually  before 
fuch  horfes,  or  at  leaft  give  them  water  at  noon,  besides 
what  they  have  abroad  at  their  ordinary  time:;. 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  obferve  the  nature  of 
his  digeftion,  whether  he  retains  his  food  long,  which  is 
a  sign  of  bad  digeftion  ;  or  whether  he  dungs  frequently, 
which  if  he  does,  and  his  dung  be  loofe  and  bright,  it 
is  a  sign  of  a  good  habit  of  body;  but  if  it  be  feldom, 
and  hard,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  dry  conftitution  ;  in  order  to 
remedy  which,  give  him  once  a  day  a  handful  or  two  of 
oats,  well  washed  in  good  ftroag  ale,  and  this  will  loofen 
his  body  and  keep  it  moift ;  and  it  will  alfo  be  good  for 
his  wind. 

The  second  Fortnight 's  Diet  for  a  Hunting-Horse. 

The  horfe  having  been  ordered  for  the  firft  fortnight 
according  to  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be  in  a  pretty  good 
ftate  of  body,  for  the  grois  humours  in  him  will  begin 
to  be  hardened,  which  you  may  perceive  by  feeling  his 
chaul,  his  short  ribs  and  flank ;  for  the  kernels  under 
his  chaps  will  not  feel  fo  grofs  as  they  did  at  firft,  nor 
will  his  flesh,  on  his  short  ribs,  feel  fo  loft  and  loofe,  nor 
the  thin  part  of  his  flank  fo  thick  as  at  his  firft  housing, 
fo  that  you  may  now  without  hazard  venture  to  hunt  him 
moderately. 

The  time  being  now  come  that  he  may  be  hunted,  he 
is  to  be  ordered  on  his  days  of  reft,  in  all  points,  as  to 
his  drefsing,  hours  of  feeding,  watering,  &c.  as  'in  the 
firft  fortnight  before  directed  ;  but  only  since  his  labour 
is  now  increafed,  you  muft  endeavour  to  increafe  his 
ftrength  and  courage  likewife ;  and  this  you  may  effect 
by  adding  to  his  oats  a  third  part  of  clean  old  beans, 
spelted  on  a  mill,  and  allowing  him  besides  the  following 
bread : 

Take  two  pecks  of  clean  old  beans,  and  one  peck  of 
wheat,  and  let  them  be  ground  together,  and  sift  the 
meal  through  a  meal  sieve  of  an'  indifferent  finenefs,  and 
knead  it  with  warm  water  and  good  ftore  of  yeaft ;  then 
let  it  lie  an  hour,  or  more,  to  fwell,  which  will  make  the 
bread  the  lighter,  and  have  the  easier  and  quicker  di- 
geftion ;  and  after  it  has  been  well  kneaded,  make  it  up 
into  loaves  of  a  peck  a-piece,  which  will  prevent  there 
being  too  much  cruft,  and  likewife  its  drying  too  foon  -, 
let  them  be  well  baked,  and  ftand  a  good  while  in  the 
oven  to  foak,  when  they  are  drawn,  turn  the  bottom  up- 
wards and  let  them  ftand  to  cool. 

When  the  bread  is  a  day  old,  chip  away  the  cruft,  and 
you  may  give  the  horfe  fome,  giving  him  fometimes 
bread,  fometimes  oats  and  fplit  beans,  according  as  you 
find  his  ftomach :  and  this  feeding  will  bring  him  into 
as  good  condition  as  you  need  to  desire  for  ordinary 
hunting. 

The  firft  fortnight  being  expired,  and  the  bread  pre- 
pared, you  ought  then  to  pitch  upon  a  day  for  his  tirft 
going  abroad  after  the  dogs,  and  the  day  before  you  hunt 
he  muft  always  be  ordered  after  this  manner. 

In  the  morning  proceed  in  your  ul'uul  method  as  be- 
fore, only  obferve  that  day  to  give  him  no  beans,  becaufe 
they  are  hard  of  digeftion,  but  give  him  moft  of  bread, 
if  you  can  draw  him  on  to  eat  it,  becaufe  it  is  more 
nourishing  than  oats ;  and  after,  in  the  evening,  which 


ought  to  be  fomewhat  earlier  than  at  other  times,  gK'C 
him  only  a  little  hay  out  of  your  hand,  and  no  more 
till  the  next  day  that  he  returns  from  hunting  ;  and  to 
prevent  his  eating  his  litter,  or  any  thing  elfe  but  what 
you  give  him,  infiead  of  a  muzzle  put  on  a  cavefson, 
joined  to  the  head  ftall  of  a  bridle,  lined  with  leather, 
for  fear  of  hurting  him,  and  tying  it  fo  ftraight  as  to 
hinder  his  eating  ;  and  this  will  prevent  sicknefs  in  your 
horfe,  which  fome  horfes  are  incident  to  when  their 
muzzle  is  put  on,  notwithstanding  the  invention  of  the 
lertice  window,  fo  much  ufed;  but  by  taking  this  me- 
thod, the  horfe's  noftrils  are  at  full  liberty,  and  he  will 
not  grow  sick. 

But  as  to  his  .corn,  give  him  his  meals  both  after  his 
watering  and  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  that  time  be  fure  to 
litter  him  well,  that  he  may  take  his  reft  the  better  that 
night,  and  leave  him  till  morning. 

The  next  morning  visit  him  early,  at  about  four 
o'clock,  and  put  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  clean  drefsed  oats 
into  his  locker,  pouring  into  it  a  quart  of  good  ftrong 
ale,  mixing  the  oats  and  ale  well  together  ;  then  put  back 
his  dung  and  foul  litter,  and  clean  the  ftable  ;  but  if  he 
will  not  eat  washed  oats,  give  him  dry,  but  be  fure  not  to 
put  any  beans  to  them. 

When  he  has  done  eating,  bridle  him,  and  tie  him  up 
to  the  ring  and  drefs  him  :  having  drefsed  him,  faddle 
him,  throwing  his  cloth  over  him,  and  let  him  ftand  till 
the  hounds  are  ready  to  go  out. 

Take  care  not  to  draw  the  faddle-girths  too  ftraight 
till  you  are  ready  to  mount,  leaft  that  should  caufe  him 
to  grow  sick. 

Though  old  horfes  are  generally  fo  crafty,  that  when 
a  groom  goes  to  girt  them  up  hard,  they  will  extend 
their  bodies  fo  much  by  holding  their  wind,  (on  purpofe 
to  gain  eafe  after  they  are  girt)  that  it  will  feem  difficult 
to  girt  them,  but  when  they  let  go  their  wind  their 
bodies  fall  again. 

When  the  hounds  are  unkennelled,  (which  should  not 
be  before  fun-rising)  go  into  the  field  along  with  them, 
and  rake  your  horfe  up  and  down  gently  till  a  hare  is 
ftarted ;  always  remembering  to  let  him  fmelltothedung 
of  other  horfes,  if  there  be  any,  which  will  provoke 
him  to  empty  himfelf ;  and  fuffer  him  to  ftand  ftill 
when  he  does  fo-;  and  if  there  be  any  dead  fog,  rushes, 
or  the  like,  ride  upon  them,  and  whittle  to  him,  to  pro- 
voke him  to  ftale  and  empty  his  bladder. 

The  hare  being  ftarted,  follow  the  hounds  as  the  other 
hunters  do ;  but  remembering  it  to  be  the  firft  time  of 
his  hunting,  he  is  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  different 
forts  of  grounds,  as  to  know  how  to  gallop  fmoothly 
and  with  eafe  on  them,  and  for  that  reafon  you  ought 
not  yet  to  put  him  to  above  half  his  fpeed,  that  he  may 
learn  to  carry  a  ftay'd  body,  and  to  manage  his  legs  both 
upon  fa'rlows  and  green  fwarth. 

Neither  should  you  gallop  him  often,  or  any  long  time 
together,  for  fear  of  difcouraging  him,  and  causing  a 
dislike  of  his  ex'ercife  in  him  ;  and  take  care  to  crofs 
fields  to  the  beft  advantage;  you  shall  make  in  to  the 
hounds  at  every  default,  and  ftill  keep  your  horfe  (as 
much  as  thefe  directions  will  allow  you)  within  the  cry 
of  the  dogs,  that  he  may  be  nled  to  their  cry ;  and  by 
fo  doing,  in  a  very  short  time  he  will  take  fuch  delight 
and  pleafure  in  their  music,  that  he  will  be  eager  to  fol- 
low them. 

And 
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And  if  it  happens  that  the  chafe  is  led  over  any  car- 
pet-ground, or  (andy  highway,  on  which  your  horfe  may 
Lay  out  his  body  tmoxhly,  th«re  you  our  gallop  him 
tor  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile,  to  teach  him  to  by  out  his 
body,  to  gather  up  his  legs,  to  lengthen  and  shorten  his 
stroke,  and,  according  to  the  different  earths  he  gallops 
on,  as  if  on  green  fwarth,  meadow,  moor,  heath,  &c. 
then  to  ftoop  and  run  more  on  the  shoulders;  it  amongft 
mole-hills,  or  over  high  ridges  and  furrows,  and  then  to 
gallop  more  roundly,  or  ioJef*  compafs,  or  according  to 
the  vulgar  phrafe,  tout  up  atul  two  d-jwit  that  ti. 
may  ftrike  his  furrow  clear,  and  avoid  fetting  his  fore- 
feet in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  by  that  means  full  over; 
but,  by  the  way,  galloping,  though  he  should  li.ipjK-n  to 
fet  his  feet  in  ^  furrow  o  round, 

and  refting  on  the  hand  in  his  gallop,  would  prevei  • 
failing  -,  and  to  this  perfection,  nothing  but  ui'e,  and  fuch 
moderate  exercife,  can  bring  him. 

According  to  thefe  dirtttions  you  may  hunt  till  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  ride  him 
home  in  a  foot-pace,  as  you  came  out  in  the  morning  ; 
and  be  fure  that  you  let  him  walk  out  of  the  fit!d  ;  and 
as  you  are  going  home,  consider  whether  he  has  fweat  a 
(for  yon  muft  not  I  eat  much  the  tirlt 

time;  hut  if  not,  tuen  gallop  him  gentl)  on  fome  skeip- 
ing  earth,  till  he  fweats  at  the  roots  of  his  ears,  a  little 
on  his  neck,  aivl  in  his  flank  ;  but  it  muft  be  done  of 
bis  own  voluntary  motion,  without  the  compulsion  of 
nr  ;  then,  when  he  is  cool  as  a  fore  I 

ile  him,  and  by  no  means  walk  him 
in  hand  to  cool  him,  for  fenr  of  causing  an  obftructioii 
of  the  natural  courfe  of  the  humours  and  by  that  means 
caufe  an  intl.irvun.it i>>n  in  his  legs,  which  is  the  original 
tauie  of  the  fcr.uches. 

His  ftall  being  well  littered  againft  he  coma  ho 
fet  him  up,  '  ::g  with  the  hi 

and  then  rub  him  well  Itraw  all  over  his  head, 

neck,  fore-bowels,  .ic,  buttocks,  and  legs, 

after  that    rub  his   bo-  dry  cloth,  till  he 

has  not  a  wet  •  . 

take  off  his  fiddle,  and  rub  the  place  where  the  (addle 
was,  dry  in  like  manner,  and  cloath  him  immediately 
with  hi  >  ordinary  cloaths,  'eft  he  take  cold  ;  and  if  you 
fuppofe  him  very  hot.ti  ioth  over  him,  that 

he  may  not  cool  too  fa  ft,  whuh  you  may  abate  when 
you  plcife,  and  folet  hi.  -wo  hours 

or  better,  now  and  then  ftirring  him  in  has  ftall  with 
your  whip,  to  prevent  him  from  growing  ftitf  in  the  legs 
and  joints. 

Wiicn  that  time  is  expired,  and  yon  think  he  is  tho- 
i  cool,  draw  his  bridle,  rob  his  head,  pick  his  feet 
from  dirt  or  gravel,  put  on   hit  collar,  and  give  him  a 
quart  or  •'  .rs  of  sifted  oats,  mixt  with  a  handful 

of  clean  drefsed  hemp-feed  ;  hut  give  him  not  more 
than  the  quantity  prefu  fear  of  taking  away  his 

ftomach,  which  will  be  very  much  weakened  through 
the  heat  of  his  body  and  w.mt  of  water. 

*n  take  off  the  fpare  cloth  (if  it  has  not  been  done 
before)  for  fear  of  keeping  him  hot  too  long,  and  when 
he  has  eaten  ,  throw  a  good  quantity  of  hay, 

clean  dufteil,  on  his  litter,  and  let  him  reft  two  or  three 
hour*  or  thereabouts 

Hi-,  ing   prepared  him  a  good  mash,  made  of  half  a 
peck  of  malt,    well  ground,  and  boiling  hot  water,  fo 


much  as  the  malt  will  fweeten  and  the  horfe  will  drink, 
ftir  them  well  together,  and  cover  it  over  with  a  tlwth, 
till  the  water  has  extracted  the  ftrength.  of  the  mart, 
which  will  be  almoft  as  fweet  as  honey,  and  feel  ropy,  like 
birdlime ;  being  but  little  more  than  blood  warm,  give 
it  the  horfe,  but  not  before,  left  the  fteam  go  up  his 
noftrils  and  offend  him,  and  when  he  has  drank  up 
the  water,  let  him,  if  he  pleafe,  eat  the  malt  too. 

But  if  he  refufes  to  drink  it,  you  muft, not  give  him 

any  other  v»;itcr  that  night,  but  place  this  drink  in  fome 

part  of  his  ftall,  fo  that  he  may  not  throw  it  down,  and 

let  it  fraud  by  him  all  night,  that  he  may  drink  it  when 

;>leafes. 

This  mash,  or  as  it  is  called,  horfe  caudle,  will  com- 
fort his  fttmacb,  and  keep  his  body  in  a  due  temperate 
heat  hunting;  it  will  bring  away  all  man- 

ner of  greafe  and  grofs  humours,  which  have  been  dif- 
folvcd  by  the  day's  labour ;  and  the  fume  of  the  malt- 
grains,  after  he  has  drank  the  water,  will  difperfe  the 
watery  humours,  which  might  otherwife  annoy  his  head 
ajid  is  allowed  by  all  skilled  in  horfes  to  be  very  advan- 
tageous on  that  account. 

Af.cr  he  has  eaten  his  mash,  ftrip  him  of  his  clothes, 
and  run  him  over  with  a  curry-comb,  Frtn^h  brush, 
hair-patch,  and  woollen  cloth,  and  cloath  him  up  again  ; 
and  clcanfe  his  legs  as  well  as  his  body,  of  all  dirt  and 
tilth  whi(  'i  noy  them,  and  then  remove  him  into 

another  ftall  (that  you  may  not  wet  his  litter)  and  bathe 
his  legs  all  over  from  the  knees,  with  warm  beef  broth, 
or  (which  is  better)  with  a  quart  of  warm  urine,  in 
.r  ounces  of  (alt-pern-  has  been  difsolved  ;  then 
rub  his  legs  dry,  fet  him  again  into  his  (tall,  and  give 
him  a  good  home  feeding  of  oats,  or  bread,  which  he 
H.-ft,  or  both,  and  having  shook  a  good  quantity 
of  litter  under  him,  tliat  he  may  reft  the  better,  and 
thrown  him  hay  enough  for  all  night,  shut  the  ftabte- 
door  dole,  and  leave  him  to  his  r«ft  till  the  next  morning. 

About  six  or  feven  o'clock  the  next  morning  go  to 
him  again,  but  don't  difturb  him,  for  the  nu .rump's 
reft  is  as  refreshing  to  a  horfe  as  a  man  ;  but  when  he 
rife*  of  hit  own  accord,  go  to  him,  put  back  his  dung 
from  his  litter,  and  oble;  olour  it  is  of,  whether 

it  be  greafy,  and  shine  outwardly,  and  alfo  break  it  with 
e  if  it  be  fo  inwardly,  for  if  it  be  greafy 
and  tool  'which  you  may  know  by  its  shining  outwardly, 
ami  by  the  fpots  like  foap  that  will  appear  within)  or  if 
dark  brow ii  colour,  and  harder  than   it 
was,  it   is  a  token  that  the  hunting  of  the  day  before 
has  done  him  good,  by  difsolving  part  of  the  inward 
glut  which  was  within  him  }  and  therefore    the  next 
time  you  hunt  you  should  incrcafe  his  labour  but  a  little. 

But  if  you  perceive  no  fuch  fymptoms,  but  that  his 
dung  appears  bripht,  but  rather  foft  than  hard,  without 
greafe,  and  in  a  word,  that  it  holds  the  fame  pale  yellow 
colour,  that  it  did  before  he  hunted,  then  it  is  a  sign  that 
a  day's  hunting  made  no  difsolution,  but  that  his  body 
remains  in  the  fame  ftate  ftill,  and  therefore  the  next 
day's  hunting,  you  may  ahnoft  double  his  labour. 

•  ing  made  thefc  remarks  on  his  dung,  then  you 
may  proceed  to  order  him  as  on  his  days  of  reft ;  that  is 
to  fay,  you  shall  give  him  a  handful  or  two  of  oats  bofore 
water,  then  drefs,  water,  air,  feed,  &c.  as  in  the  firft 
fortnight.  As  to  his  feeding,  von  muft  not  forget  to 
change  his  food,  as  has  been  before  directed  ;  by  giving 
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The  third  fortnight' s  Diet,   &c.  for  a  Hunting-Horse. 

By  this  time  the  horfe  will  be  drawn  fo  clean,  his  flesh 
will  be  fo  enfeamed,  and  his  wind  fo  improved,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  ride  a  chafe  of  three  or  four  miles  without 
Mowing  or  fweating ;  and  you  may  find  by  his  chaul 
and  flank,  as  well  as  his  ri!\s,  th.it  lie  is  in  an  i. 

1  ff.'.te  of  bodv,  :;iul  therefore  in  this  next  fort 
you  limit   increafe  his    labour,   and   by  that    ireans  yon 
will  be  able  to  make  a  judgement  what  lie  will  be  able  to 
do,  and  whether  or  no  he  will  ever  be  lit  for  running  for 
plates,  or  a  match. 

When  your  horfe  is  fet  over  night,  nnd  fed  early  in 
the  morning,  as  has  been  directed  for  the  fecond  tort- 
night,  then  go  into  the  iield  with  him,  and  when  he  is 
empty  (as  he  will  be  by  the  time  you  have  ft.uted  your 
game)  follow  the  dogs  at  a  good  round  rate,  as  at  half- 
fpeed,  and  fo  continue  till  you  have  either  killed  or  loft 
your  firft  hare. 

This  will  fo  rack  your  horfe,  and  he  will  have  fo 
emptied  himfelf,  that  he  will  be  in  a  lit  condition  to  be 
rid  the  next  chale  briskly,  which  as  foon  as  it  is  begun, 
you  may  follow  the  dogs  at  three  quarters  fpeed,  and  as 
near  as  is  fit  for  a  good  horfe'man  and  skilful  huntfman  ; 
but  be  fure  to  take  care  not  to  (train  him. 

During  this  day's  riding,  you  ought  to  obferve  nicely 
your  horfe's  fweat  under  his  facidie  and  fore-bowels, 
and  if  it  appears  white,  like  froth  or  loap-fuds,  it  is 
a  sign  of  inward  glut  and  foulnefs,  and  that  your  day  s 
exercife  was  enough  for  him,  therefore  ride  him  home, 
and  order  him  as  before  dirtcted. 

But  if  it  has  happened  that  your  exercife  has  been 
fo  eafy  as  not  to  fweat  your  horfe  thoroughly,  then  you 
ought  to  make  a  train  fcent  of  four  miles  in  length,  or 
thereabouts,  and  laying  on  your  fleetelt  dogs,  ride  it 
briskly,  and  afterwards  cool  him  in  the  field,  and  ride 
him  home  and  order  him  as  has  been  before  directed. 

A  train  fcent,  is  the  trailing  of  a  dead  cat  or  fox  (and 
ii  cafe  of  necefsity  a  red  herring)  three  or  four  miles,  ac- 
cording as  the  rider  shall  pleafe,  and  then  laying  their 
dogs  on  the  fcent. 

It  will  be  proper  to  keep  two  or  three  couple  of  the 
fleeteft  hounds  that  can  pofsibly  be  procured,  for  this 
purpofe. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  fome  skilful  1  port fmen  do  make  ufe 
of  their  harriers  in  this  cafe,  for  their  diversion,  but 
it  will  not  be  convenient  to  ufe  them  to  it  often,  for  it 
will  be  apt  to  induce  them  to  lie  oft"  the  line,  and  fling 
fo  wide,  that  they  will  not  be  worth  any  thing. 

When  you  take  off  your  horfe's  bridle,  give  him  a 
£Y>od  quantity  of  rye-bread,  inftead  of  hemp-feed  and 
t,wts,  and  for  that  purpofe  bake  a  peck  loaf;  for  this 
being  cold  and  rhoift,  will  be  of  ufe  to  cool  his  body, 
?Ater  his  labour,  and  prevent  coftivenefs,  to  which  you 
-'•U  fifKl  him  addicted  ;  then  give  him  hay,  and  after- 
wards a  ihash,  and  order  him  in  all  things  as  before  di- 
rected. All  through  Flanders  it  was,  and  pofsibly  is  ftill, 
the  cuftom  to  feed  the  poft  horfes  with  coarle  oat-bread 
for  which  purpofe  large  loaves  were- put  in  the  boot, 
which  were  cut  in  pieces  and  given  the  horfes  whenever 
they  (topped. 

The  next  morning,  if  you  perceive  by  his  dur.g  that 
his  tody  is  diftempered,  and  that  he  is  hard  bound, 
then  take  fome  crumb;  of  your  rye-bread,  and  work  it 
with  as  much  fweet  fresh  butter  as  will  make  it  into  a  pafte, 
and  make  it  up  into  balls  about  the  bignefs  of  a  large 
walnut,  of  which  give  biro  five  or  six  in  a  morning  fafting. 


After  this  put  the  faddle  on  upon  the  cloth,  get  up 
and  gallop  him  gently  upon  lome  gn.fs-plat  or  close  that 
is  near  at  hand,  till  he  begins  to  (weat  under  his  ears, 
and  then  carry  him  into  the  ftable  again,  rub  him  well, 
and  throw  a  fpare  cloth  over  him,  and  a  good  quantify 
of  fresh  litter  under  him,  and  ict  him  I. 
hours  on  the  bridle  ;  give  him  a  quantity  or  r  \e-bre  ad, 
and  i  ;.•  to  chew  upon,  and  give  him  a  . 

mash,  feed  him  with  bread  and  corn  as  much  as   he  will 
eat,  and  alfo  us  much  hay  as  he  will  eat. 

The  next  day  water  him  abroad,  and  order  him  . 
before  directed  for  days  of  reft. 

The  next  clay  you  may  hunt  him  a;;. .in,  but  not  fo 
hard  as  you  did  the  time  before,  till  the  afternoon  ;  but 
then  ride  him  after  the  dogs  briskly,  and  if  tl.at  does 
not  make  him  (weat  thoroughly,  make  anoth:  r  train 
fcent,  and  follow  the  dogs  three  quarters  fpecd,  that  he 
may  fweat  heartily:  then  cool  him  a  little,  and  riiJe 
him  home,  and  as  foon  as  he  is  come  into  the  (table,  give 
him  two  or  three  balls  as  big  as  walnuts,  of  the  follow- 
ing excellent  fcouring : 

Take  of  binter,  eight  ounces ;  lenitive  electuary, 
four  ounces;  gromwel,  broom,  and  parsley-teed^,  of 
each  two  ounces ;  annifeeds,  liquorice,  and  cream  of 
tartar,  of  each  one  ounce ;  of  jalap,  two  ounces  ;  re- 
duce the  feeds  to  a  powder,  then  ftir  them  into  a  pafte 
with  the  electuary  aiid  butter,  knead  it  well  together, 
put  it  into  a  pot,  and  keep  it  clofe  (topped  for  ufe. 

As  foon  as  the  horfe  has  taken  thefe  balls,  rub  him  dry, 
drefs  him,  cloath  him  warm,  let  him  ftand  two  or  three 
hours  upon  the  fnaffie  ;  afterwards  give  him  two  or  three 
hundfuls  of  rye-bread,  and  order  him  as  you  have  been 
directed  before,  as  to  hay,  provender,  mash,  &c.  and  fo 
leave  him  till  the  next  morning. 

In  the  morning  take  notice  of  his  dung,  whether  it 
ftill  retains  the  true  colour,  or  be  dark,  or  black,  orred 
and  high  coloured  :  in  the  next  place,  whether  it  be 
loofe  and  thin,  or  hard  and  dry. 

If  it  be  of  a  pale  yellow,  which  is  the  right  colour,  it 
is  a  sign  of  health,  ftrength,  and  cleannefs ;  if  it  be 
dark,  or  black,  then  it  is  a  sign  there  is  greafe  and  other 
ill  humours  ftirred  up,  which  are  not  yet  evacuated  :  if 
it  be  red  and  high  coloured,  then  it  is  a  sign  that  his 
blood  is  feverish  and  diftempered,  by  means  of  inward  * 
heat:  if  it  be  loofe  and  thin,  it  is  a  sign  of  weaknefs ; 
but  if  hard  and  dry,  it  shews  the  horfe  to  be  hot  in- 
wardly, or  elfe  that  he  is  a  foul  feeder :  but  if  his  dung 
be  in  medium  between  hard  and  (oft,  and  fmell  ftrong, 
it  is  a  sign  of  health  and  vigour. 

When  thefe  obfervations  have  been  made  on  his  dung, 
then  feed,  drefs,  water,  &c.  as  on  his  ufual  days  of  reft. 

The  next  day  have  him  abroad  into  the  fields  again, 
but  do  not  by  any  means  put  him  to  any  labour  more 
than  raking  him  from  hill  to  hill  after  the  dogs,  keeping 
him  without  found  of  their  cry ;  for  the  intent  of  this 
day's  exercife  is  only  to  keep  him  in  breath,  and  procure 
him  an  appetite- 

In  riding,  let  him  ftand  ftill  to  dung,  and  look  back 
on  it,  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  of  his  ftate  thereby. 

When  the  day  is  near  fpent,  ride  him  home  with- 
out the  leaft  fweat,  and  order  him  as  at  other  times, 
except  that  you  are  not  to  give  him  any  fcourings,  or 
rye-bread. 

You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  this  day,  water  your  horfe 
both  at  going  into  the  field  and  coming  out,  galloping 
after  it,  to  warm  the  water  in  his  belly. 
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The  next  dav  being  to  be  a  day  of  reft,  order  him 
in  the  fa.  i  e  (runnel  in  every  reflect  a»  on  otner  da\s  <<f 
reft  ;  and  as  you  have  fprnt  tn><;  week,  y  «u  muft  fpend 
the  next,  without  any  a'teranon  ;  and  by  thi*  time, 
and  this  management,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
vour  horfe  ha.>  been  drawn  clean  e  .ou,h  for  orJiiury 
h-irr 

So  thit  afterwards,  only  taking  care  to  hunt  your 
horlc  with  moderation  twice  or  three  time*  a  week,  at 
you:  ,  and  according  to  M  :  conditution  of 

your    ho,  fc's   bod.  queftion    but    to 

hate  hiiii   i.i    as    good    ftatc  and    ftrength  as  you  can 
<..f  his   wind,  eye-fi^ht,  feet,  or 

v.is  dr.iwn  V"ur  horfe  clean,  according  to 
art,  y»u  will  p  rct-iv^.-  th"ie  fi^ns  bt  f  .rc-,nentioned  very 
plau.lv,  for  his  flefh  on  his  lliurt  ribs  and  buttocks  will 
be  as  hard  as  brawn,  his  flanks  w  II  be  thin,  and  nothing 
to  be  fill  but  a  double  fkin,  and  chaps  fo  clean  from  ft, 
,  or  kernels,  that  y°u  may  hide  your  lilts  in  them  ; 
and  above  all,  hi^  will  giv:  plain  demonftra- 

tion  of  the  efficacy  of  thi»  method  of  ordciing  him, 
r.c  will  run  f-rce  or  hjr  miles,  three  quarters 
fpeetl,  without  fweating,  or  fcarce  fo  much  as  blow- 
ing. 

When  the  horfe  has  been  brought  to  this  ftatr,  you 
muft  u'e  no  more  fcourings  after  hunting  (becauf-  nature 
hi-,  nothing  to  work  on)  but  rye-bread  and  mafh,  ex- 
cept the  horfe  be  now  and  thin  troubled  with  fome  lit- 
tle pc>fe  in  his  head;  then  bruife  a  little  muftard-fiied 
in  a  fine  linen  rag,  and  flecp  it  in  «  quart  of  ftrong  ale 
I  r  three  or  four  hour,  ard  untying  the  rag,  mix  the 
muflard  feed  a.nd  the  ale  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
oat«,  anJ  'i  "n. 

In  ihr  .    thr  horfe  having  been  thus  drawn 

(lean,  you  ought  to  take  care  nor  to  let  him  grow  foul 

-ough  want  of  cither  airing  or  hunting,  or  any 

o«he  .cil  by  that  me«ns  you  m.kc  yourfclf 

a  double  i.   ub!e. 


O/BrttJitf  Hunting  an  J  Rat  i 

P"  -r  an  Arabian,  a  Spanifh,  a  Turkifli  horfe, 

or  t  Barb,  for  a  (tallion,  which  is  well  lhaped,  and  of  a 

gooti  to  hraut  '  'ace;    and  fome  advife 

tie  he   well    maiked  alfo,    though  others   are    of 

•    io    fiiM.ific.ni    as    Mr. 

.e  would  have  us  t>  - 

lieve. 

who   h.ivc   t  (hofe   part«,  r 

that  •  Arabian  ho-fes  a<e  valued  at  an  al  i.olt  in- 

credible  r..t-  ;    at   five  hundred,   and  others  (ay,    i 
'wo  '  r    -  .  ;    that  the  Arabs 

are  .  -.calories  of  their  h   . 

a^    i'ru.«.ci   urc    iu  .:S  ;   that   they 

keep  them  wr  Ts  portion  is 

ufiully  two  1\:  •  ,  «nd  one  of 

ihtf-  _•    Arabs  it    ihry  will    ride 

eigh:  ,    no 

mor-  .Ijfh 

iiut  n>uch  more  Was  performed  by  a  highwayman's 

Ml  uwf,  r<wi  M>t*t,  Lui  ». 


horfe,  who  having  commuted  a  robbery,  rode  on  the 
day  from  London  to  York,  being  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

Notwi.hftar.Jinj  their  great  va'ue,  and  the  difficulty 
in  bringing  them  from  Scanderoon  to  England  by  fea, 
yet  by  the  care  and  charge  of  fome  breeders  in  the  north, 
the  Arabian  horf;  is  no  Rranger  to  thefe  parts. 

A  Spa;iiih  hnife  (in  il'.e  Duke  of  NewcaHle's  opinion) 
is  the  nobleft  hoifc  1.1  :lu  world,  and  the  moft  beautiful 
(hat  can  be;  no  hirfe  \--  (>  b  tut, fully  Hi  aped  all  over 
from  head  to  croup,  and  he  is  absolutely  the  beft  ftallion 
-•  world,  ci  her  for  breed,  for  the  manage,  the  war, 
the  pad,  hun;uv,  or  running  horfes  ;  but  a<  they  are 
excellent;  fo  is  their  price  extravaca  -t,  three  or  four 
hu  died  piftoles  being  a  common  price  for  a  Spanifh 

Several  have  been  fold  for  feven  hundred,  eight  hun- 
dn  ',  a..d  a  th»tilji»{  piftoles  ap  cce. 

Tnc  bcft  r.oifes  are  bred  in  Andalufu,  and 

,'ulaily  a:  Cordova,  where  the  Kin.;  has  many  ftuds 
of  mares,  and  fo  have  fcvcr.il  of  the  Spanifh  nobility  and 
gentry. 

Bciides  the  great  price  thev  coft  at  firft,  the  charges 
<.f  (he  journey  from  Spam  to  England  is  very  confidera- 
b!e  ;  for  they  mull  travel  from  Ant'a'ufia  to  Bilboa  or 
St.  Sebaflian,  the  neareft  po  ts  u>  Kngland,  which  is  at 
leaft  four  hundred  miles ;  and  in  that  hot  country  you 
cannot  with  fafcty  travel  vour  horfe  abovf  twenty  miles 
a  day ;  befides  you  mult  be  at  the  expence  cf  a  groom 
and  farrier,  and  the  Cifualtv  of  Cckncfs,  lamenefs, 
and  death:  f>  that  if  he  fhould  happen  to  prove 
an  extraordinarily  good  horfe  by  that  time  you  have 
got  him  home,  he  Mill  alfo  be  an  extraordinary  dear 
onr. 

A  Turkifli  horfe  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  Spanifh  in 
beauty,  but  fomcwhat  odd  (baped,  his  head  being  fome- 
uh  it  like  that  of  a  camel ;  he  has  excellent  eyes,  a  thin 
,  excellently  rifen,  and  fomewhat  large  of  body ; 
hit  croup  is  like  that  of  a  mule,  his  legs  not  fo  under- 
I-mbed  at  that  of  a  Barb,  but  very  fine  wy,  good  paftern*, 
:.nd  good  hoofs:  they  never  amole,  but  trot  very  well, 
and  are  at  prefent  accounted  better  (lallions  for  gallopers 
rhan  Barb<. 

ne  merchants  tell  u«,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more 
noble  and  diverting  fight,  to  a  lover  of  hoi fc?,  than  to 
wiHt  ffl  the  p.iftures  near  Conftantinople,  about  (i>iling- 
thne,  where  he  may  fee  many  hundred  fine  horfts  te- 
thcrtd,  ari'l  cvry  hnrfe  has  his  attendant  or  keeper, 
i.s  little  tent  placed  near  him  tn  lie  in,  that  he 
may  look  to  him,  and  take  care  to  (hift  him  t  >  ficfli 

The  price  of  a  Turkifli  horfe  is  commonly  one  hun- 
dred, or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pound* ;  an>l  w  :cn 
•it,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  pafs ;  rhe  GranJ  Signior 
bc:ng  f?)  very  ftridt,  that  he  feldom  ^but  upon  very  extra- 
ordinary occafions)  permits  any  of  his  horfes  to  be  cx- 
portt-d  out  of  his  dominions. 

But  if  \ou  Ihou'.d  attain  a  liberty  fo  to  do,  and  tra- 
vel by  land,  unleft  you  have  a  Turk  or  two  for  a 
convoy,  you  will  be  fure  to  have  them  feized  on  by  the 

And  befide?,  you  will  find  the  fame  difficulties  of  a 
O  o  .  long 
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long  journey,  through  Germany,  great  charges  attending 
it,  by  having  a  groom  and  a  farrier,  who  muft  be  careful 
that  they  entruft  no  perfon  whatfoever  with  the  care  of 
him  but  themfelves,  efpecijlly  in  fhoeing  him,  for  'tis 
the  common  practice  beyond  fea,  as  well  as  here,  where- 
ever  (hey  fee  a  fine  horfe,  to  hire  a  farrier  to  prick  him, 
that  they  may  buy  him  for  a  ftallion. 

But  fome  perfons  chufe  to  buy  horfcs  at  Smyrna  in 
Anatolia,  and  from  thence,  and  from  Conftantinople,  to 
tranfportthem  to  England  by  fea,  which  if  the  wind  ferve 
right,  arrive  in  tnglar.d  in  a  month;  though  generally 
the  merchants  voyages  are  not  made  in  much  less  than 
two  or  three  months. 

The  Barb  is  little  inferior  to  any  of  the  former  in 
beauty ;  but  our  modern  breeders  account  him  too 
(lender  and  lady-like  to  breed  from,  and  therefore  in  the 
north  of  England  they  prefer  the  Spanifli  and  Turkifh 
horfe  before  him. 

He  is  fo  lazy  and  negligent  in  his  walk,  that  he  will 
{tumble  on  carpet  ground. 

His  trot  js  like  that  of  a  cow,  his  gallop  low,  and  with 
much  eafe  to  himfelf;  but  he  is  for  the  moft  part  finewy 
and  nervous,  excellently  winded,  and  good  for  a  courfe  if 
he  be  not  over- weighted. 

The  mountain  Barbs  are  efteemed  the  beft,  becaufe 
they  are  ftrongeft  and  largeft  ;  they  belong  to  the  Allar- 
bes,  who  value  them  themfelves  as  much  as  other  na- 
tions do,  and  therefore  will  not  part  with  them  to  any 
perfon,  except  to  the  Prince  of  the  band  to  which  they 
belong,  who  can  at  any  time  at  his  pleafure  command 
them  for  his  own  ufe  :  but  for  the  other  more  ordinary 
fort,  they  are  to  be  met  with  very  common  in  the 
hands  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  ;  or  if  you  fend  to  Lan- 
guedoc,  or  Provence  in  France,  they  may  be  bought 
there  for  forty  or  fifty  piftoles  a  horfe. 

Or  if  you  fend  to  Barbary,  you  may  buy  one  for 
thirty  pounds  or  thereabouts  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the 
charges  and  journey  will  be  great,  for  though  it  be 
no  great  voyage  from  Tunis  to  Alarfeilles  in  France, 
yet  from  Marseilles  to  Calais,  by  land,  is  the  whole 
length  of  France,  and  from  thence  they  are  (hipped  for 
England. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  choice  of 
mares,  and  according  to  the  Duice  of  Newcastle's 
opinion,  the  fineft  mare  to  breed  out  of,  is  one  that  has 
been  bred  of  an  Englifh  mare,  and  a  ftallion  of  either  of 
thefe  racers ;  but,  if  you  can't  get  fuch  a  mare,  then 
get  a  right  bred  Knglifh  rrwre  by  fire  and  dam,  that  is 
well  fore-handed,  well  underlaid,  and  ftrong  put  toge- 
ther in  general ;  but  in  particular,  fee  that  ftie  have  a 
lean  head,  wide  n;>ftrils,  open  chaul,  a  big  weafand,  and 
the  wind-pipe  ftraight  and  loofe  ;  and  of  about  five  or 
fix  years  old  ;  and  be  fure  that  the  itallion  be  not  too 
old. 

A>  for  the  Fovd  of  the  Stallion. 

Keep  him  as  high  as  poflibly  you  can,  for  the  firft 
four  or  five  months  before  the  time  of  covering,  with 
old  clean  oats  and  fplit  .beans,  well  hulled,  and  if  you 
pleafe  you  may  add  bread  to  them,  fuch  as  you  will  here- 
after be  directed  to  make;  and  now  and  then  a  handful 
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of  clean  wheat  may  be  given  him,  or  oats  waflied  in 
flrong  ale,  for  variety. 

Mr.  Morgan  advifes  to  fcatter  bay-falt  and  anni- 
feeds  in  his  provender  ;  but  others  are  of  opinion  that 
this  is  fuperfluous,  while  the  horfe  is  in  health. 

Be  fure  to  let  him  have  plenty  of  good  old  fweet  hay, 
well  cleanfed  from  duft,  and  good  wheat  draw  to  lie 
on ;  water  him  twice  a  day  at  fonte  running  ftream,  or 
elfe  in  a  clear  (landing  pond  of  water,  if  you  cannot  have 
the  firft ;  and  «j.ilop  him  after  he  has  drank  in  fome 
meidow  or  level  piece  of  ground. 

Do  not  fuffer  him  to  drink  his  fill  at  his  h"rft  coming 
to  the  water,  but  after  his  firft  draugtu,  gallop  and  fcope 
him  up  and  down  to  warm  him,  and  then  bring  him  to 
the  water  again  and  let  him  drink  his  fill,  galloping  him 
again  as  before  ;  never  leaving  the  water  til!  he  has  drank 
as  much  as  he  will. 

By  this  means  you  will  prevent  raw  crudities,  which 
the  coldnefs  of  the  water  would  otherwife  produce,  to 
the  detriment  of  his  ftomach,  if  you  had  permitted  him 
to  drink  his  fill  at  firft  ;  whereas  by  allowing  him  his 
fill  (though  by  degrees)  at  laft,  you  keep  his  body  from 
drying  too  faft. 

Mr.  Morgan,  indeed,  directs  the  fweating  of  him  every 
day,  early  in  the  morning,  which  he  fays  will  not  only 
perfect  digeftion,  and  exhauft  the  moifture  from  his 
feed,  but  alfo  ftrengthen  and  cleanfe  his  blood  and  body 
from  all  raw  and  imperfect  humours  ;  but  others  are  of 
opinion  it  will  dry  up  the  radical  moifture  too  faft ;  and 
likewife,  inftcad  of  heightening  his  pride  and  luft,  weaken 
him  too  much. 

As  for  other  rules  for  the  ordering  him  after  water- 
ing, and  the  hours  of  feeding,  &c.  they  will  be  more 
proper, 

When  the  ftallion  is  in  luft,  and  the  time  of  covering 
him  is  come,  which  is  beft  to  be  in  May,  that  the  foals 
may  fall  in  the  April  following,  otherwife  they  will  have 
little  or  no  grafs. 

Pull  off  his  hinder  (hoes,  and  lead  him  to  the  place 
where  the  ftud  of  mares  are  which  you  intend  for  co- 
veting ;  which  place  ought  to  be  c'ofe,  well  fenced, 
and  in  it  a  little  hut  for  a  man  to  lie  in,  and  a  larger 
fhed  with  a  manger  to  feed  your  ftailioa  with  bread 
and  corn  during  his  abode  with  the  mares,  and  (belter 
him  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  in  rainy  weather  :  this  clofs 
ought  to  be  of  fufficicnt  largenefs  to  keep  your  mares 
well  for  two  months. 

Before  you  pu'l  off  his  bridle,  let  him  cover  a  mare 
or  two  in  hand,  then  turn  him  loofe  amongft  them,  and 
put  all  your  mares  to  him,  as  well  thofe  that  are  with 
foal  as  thofe  which  are  not,  for  there  is  no  danger  in 
it ;  and  by  that  means  they  will  all  be  ferved  in  their 
height  of  luft,  and  according  to  the  intention  of  na- 
ture. 

When  your  ftallion  has  covered  them  once,  he  will 
try  them  all  over  again,  and  thofe  that  will  admit  him, 
he  will  ferve,  and  when  he  has  done  his  bufmefs,  he 
will  beat  againft  the  pales,  and  attempt  to  be  at  liberty, 
which  when  your  man  finds  (who  is  to  obferve  them 
night  and  day,  and  to  take  care  that  no  other  mares  are 
put  to  your  horfe,  and  to  give  you  an  account  which 
take  the  horfe  and  which  not,  &c.)  then  take  him  up, 
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and  keep  him  well  as  you  did  before,  firft  giving  him  a 
mafh  or  two,  to  help  to  reftore  future  ;  for  you  will  find 
him  little  but  (km  and  bonrs,  and  his  mane  and  tail  will 
fell  off. 

Be  fure  never  10  give  him  above  ten  or  twelve  mares 
in  a  fe^fon  at  moft,  other  *-ife  you  will  fcarce  recover  him 
••H  the  next  covering  time. 

Wnen  your  ftallion  is  part  this  ufc,  then  buy  an- 
other, for  the  bcft  kind  will  in  tion:  degenerate.  But 
the  i  Nc-voftlc  fay-,  you  cannot  do  better  than 

to  let  your  own  mares  be  covered  by  their  ftre». 

1C  aJvifc  covering  in  hand,  as  the  other  is  called 
covering  out  of  h*nd,  aitd  is  as  follows :  when  you  have 
brought  both  your  horfc  and  your  mare  to  a  proper  con- 
dition for  breeding  by  art  and  good  feeding,  then  let 
feme  ordinary  ftnne  nag  by  her  for  a  day  or  two,  to  woo 
her,  and  that  will  make  her  fo  pron:  to  luft,  that  (he 
will  readily  receive  your  ftallion,  which  you  fliould 
prefent  to  her,  either  early  in  a  morning  or  Ute  in  an 
ng,  for  a  day  or  two  together,  and  let  him  cover 
in  hand  once  or  twice,  if  vou  pleafe,  at  each  time  ob- 
fervmg  to  give  the  horfc  the  advantage  of  ground,  and 
have  a  pcr'.on  ready  with  a  bucket  of  COM  water  to 
throw  on  the  mare's  fhape  immediately  upon  the  dif- 
mounting  of  the  horfc,  which  will  make  her  retain  the 
feed  (he  received  the  better ;  efpecially  if  you  get  on  her 
back,  and  trot  her  up  and  down  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
ktrt  rakeca.-e  of  beating  or  Qr^ining  her:  and  it  will  not 
be  amifs  it  vou  let  them  faft  two  h'  ur«  after  fuch  act, 
and  then  give  each  of  there  a  warm  math,  and  it  is 
odd*  but  this  way  your  mares  may  be  as  well 
ferved  as  the  other,  j.id  your  ftJlion  laft  you  much 
looter. 

i  take  care  to  houfe  the  mares  all  the  winter,  a-'l 
keep  them  wrl!,  their  colts  will  prove  the  better.     See 
and  COLTS. 


Of  a  If  titling- Match. 

Tbc  firft   thir.g  that  it  to  be  c  •nfiJerrd  by  one  who 
defigns  ro  match  his  horfe  for  hit  ow-i  adrantage,  and 

oil"-'*  cred  t,  is  not  to  flatter  himfr If  with  the 
in  on  of  hit  boric,  by  fanc)in^  that  he  is  a  fwifr,  when 
he  is  but  a  flow  galloper,  and  that  be  is  a  whole  running 
horfc  (.."  •  he  will  run  four  miles  without  a  fob 

c  height  of  his  fpeed)  when  he  is  not  able  to  run  two 

<:  gentlemen  are  led  into  this  error, 

by  tr.e.r  but  toe  fpeed  of  their  hounds, 

who,   foi  :  g  them  againft  other  dogs  that 

have  been  really  fl.xt,   have  fuDpofed  their  ovn  to  be 
when,  in  reality,  they  are  but  of  a  middling  f| 
'.Kcauf;  their  horfV,   wr.tn  trained,  was  able  to  fol- 
low them  all  day,   and    u,*;:i  any   hour,   to  command 
them  upon  deep  as  well  as  light  earth',  h.v:  therefore 
made  a   •  •  .at    the  r  •.   .|V  it  a,  fwift  as 

the  bcrt;  but  upon  trill  againft  a  r.  :   has  been 

right  jods  that  were  truly  fleet,  have 

•_•  it  i»  adv.uole  for  ill  lovers  of  hunting,  to 
.  bound?,  and  once 


or  twice  a  week  to  follow  them  after  a  train-fccnt,  and" 
wh-.-n  he  is  able  to  top  them  on  all  forts  of  e.ir.h,  and  to 
endure  heat<  and  colds  ftoutly,  then  he  may  better  rely  on 
his  fpeed  and  toughncfs. 

That  horfc  which  is  able  to  perform  a  hare  chafe  of 
five  or  fix  miles  brifkly,  til!  his  body  be  as  it  were  bathed 
in  ftveat;  and  th-n  alter  the  lure  has  been  killed  in  a 
nipping  frofty  morning,  can  endure  to  fUnd  till  the 
fweat  be  frozen  on  his  back,  fo  that  he  can  endure  to  b- 
pierced  with  cold  as  well  as  the  heat ;  and  then  even  in 
that  extremity  of  cold,  to  ride  another  chafe,  as  brifkly, 
and  with  as  much  courage  a*  he  did  the  former ;  that 
horfc  which  can  thus  endure  heats  and  colds,  is  molt 
valued  by/portfmcn. 

Therefore  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  a  horfe,  obferve  him  after  the  death  of  the  firft 
hare,  if  the  chafe  has  been  any  thing  brifk;  if  when  he 
is  cold  he  (brinks  up  his  body,  and  draw,  his  legs  up  to- 
gether, it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  want  of  vigour  and  cou- 
rage; the  like  may  be  done  by  the  flacking  of  his  girths 
after  the  firft  chafe  and  from  the  dulnefs  of  his  teeth, 
and  the  dulnefs  of  his  countenance,  all  which  are  true 
tokens  of  faintnefs,  and  being  tired ;  and  fuch  a  horfc  is 
not  to  be  relied  on  in  cafe  of  a  wager. 

But  if  your  horfe  is  not  only  in  your  own  judgmcnr, 
but  alfo  in  that  of  flcilful  horfemen,  a  horfe  of  approved 
fpeed  and  toughncfs,  and  you  have  a  mind  to  match  him, 
or  to  run  for  a  plate,  then  you  may  hope  for  (he  following 
advantages  : 

But  heft  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the 
way  of  making  matches  in  former  times,  and  the  modern 
wav  of  deciding  wagers. 

Tbc  old  way  of  trial  was,  by  running  fo  many  train- 
fcents  after  hounds,  at  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
panics  concerned,  and  a  bell  courfe,  this  being  found 
j.ot  fo  uncertain,  but  more  durable  than  hare-hunting  ; 
and  the  advantage  confided  in  having  the  trains  led 
on  eaith  moft  fuitable  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
h'irfes. 

But  others  ch->ofe  to  hunt  the  hare  till  f  ich  an  hour, 
and  then  to  ran  this  wild  goofc  chafe.  S.-t  WILD  GOOSE 
CHASE. 

Hut  this  chafe  was  found  by  experience  inhuman, 
and  deftruftive  to  good  horfe*,  efpecially  when  two 
good  horfcs  were  matched  ;  for  neither  being  able  to 
Aflame* the  other,  till  being  both  ready  to  fink  under 
their  riJers  through  weaknefx,  oftentimes  they  were 
obliged  to  draw  the  match,  and  leave  it  undecided,  after 
both  the  horfcs  were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  inJuced  them  to  run  train-fcents  which  were 
afterwards  changed  for  three  heat-:,  and  a  ftrai"ht 
ccurfe  ;  and  that  thofc  who- were  lovers  of  hurt*; 
horfes  might  be  encouraged  to  keep  good  ones  plates 
have  been  erected  in  many  places  in  Lngland,  purpofely 
for  the  fake  of  hunting- horfes  ;  and  the  articles  of  fome 
places  exclude  all  other.',  namely,  ga'.lc;;  is  from  run- 
But  whether  you  would  match  your  horfc  apainft  a 
panicuiar  horfe,  or  put  him  in  for  a  plate,  where  he 
mud  run  againft  all  fiat  come  in  general,  you  ought  to 
know  the  conftitution  and  quali-y  of  y.jur  huffe,  before 
yoj  venture  any  wager  on  his  hc'a-i,  \\hetli  r  he  be  hot 
Oca  and 
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and  fiery,  or  cool  and  rrrnrerate  in  rid  ng  :  uhether  he 
he  very  iwift,  but  net  hjid  at  bott-.m  ;  or  flow,  bur  \ct 
fure;  and  one  '. -iat  will  ftick  at  m^rks,  or  what  fort  of 
gr.-.u:id  he  n  oft  delight*  t>  galiop;  wlu-'h'T  he  delights 
t->  50  up  hill  or  down  hill,  or  clfe  to  (k-.  lp  on  a  flat; 
whether  to  run  on, deep  or  light  around  ;  whether  on 
rack-ways  or  carper  ground;  wl  ether  amongft  mole- 
hills or  on  meai'ow- ground  ;  whether  I.e  be  well- 
xvir.dfd  or  thick-winded j  fo  that  though  he  will  anfwer 
a  (pur,  and  n  end  upcn  lapping,  yet  he  mult  have  eale  by 
fob*. 

All  thefe  particu'ars  are  nectffary  to  be  k'<own,  to  the 
end  \ou  niiy  draw  th  fe  advantages  from  them  which 
may  be  cltored  in  nuking  matihe>  :  As  thus  tor  exam- 
pV: 

It  your  horfe  be  hot  and  fierv,  it  is  rods  but  .he 
is  fleet  with.ii  (for  generally  fuch  horfts  are  fo) 
aivd  delights  to  run  upon  light  and  hard  fiat?,  and 
muft  be  held  hard  by  the  rider,  that  he  may  have  time 
to  recover  wind  by  his  fobs,  or  elfe  his  fury  will  choak 
him. 

But  whereas  it  is  the  genera!  opinion,  th;it  nothing 
that  is  violent  can  be  lifting,  and  therefore  that  it  is  im- 
pofiible  that  fuch  hot-mettled  horfes  can  be  tough  and 
hard  at  bottom  ;  this  is  reckoned  by  fome  to  be  but  a 
popular  error:  for  that  thefe  tv\o  qualities  have  been  re- 
conciled at  le-ilt"  fo  far  as  to  make  the  moft  fiery  horfe 
mamgeable,  anJ  to  endure  both  whip  and  fpur ;  and  if 
fo,  although  he  (hould  not  prove  at  bottom  fo  truly 
tough  as  the  craving  drudge,  yet  his  fpeed  (hall  anfwer 
for  it  in  all  points,  and  ferve  in  its  ftead  by  the  manage- 
ment of  his  rider. 

The  beft  way  of  matching  fuch  a  horfe  is,  to  agree  to 
run  train  fcents,  and  the  fewer  the  better  for  you,  before 
jou  ,come  to  the  courfe:  a!fo  in  thi  fe  train  fcents,  the 
fh;  rter  you  make  your  diftance  the  better  ;  and  mind, 
above  all  things,  to  make  your  bargain  to  ha\  e  the 
leading  of  the  firft  train,  and  then  make  choice  of  fuch 
grounds  were  your  horfe  may  be  ft  (how  his  fpeed,  and 
the  fieeteft  dogs  you  can  procure  :  give  your  hounds  as 
much  law  before  you  as  your  tryers  will  alk.w,  and 
then  making  a  loofe,  try  to  win  the  match  wiih  a  wind; 
but  if  you  fail  in  this  attempt,  then  bear  your  horfe, 
and  fave  him  from  the  courfe  :  but  if  your  horfe  be 
flow  but  well  winded,  and  a  true  (purred  nag,  then  the 
more  train  fcents  you  run  before  you  come  to  the 
ftraight  courfe  the  better:  hut  here  you  ought  to  obferve 
to  gain  the  leading  of  the  tirft  train  :  which  in  this  cafe 
you  muft  lead  it  upon  fuch  de:-p  earth,  that  it  may  not 
end  near  any  light  ground. 

For  this  is  the  rule  received  among  horfemen,  th.it 
the  next  train  is  to  begin  where  the  laft  ends,  and  the 
laft  train  is  to  be  ended  at  the  ftarsing-place  of  the  courfe, 
therefore  remember  to  end  your  laft  on  deep  earths  as 
well  as  the  firft. 

In  the  next  place,  do  not  make  a  match  againft  a 
horfe  you  do  not  know,  without  having  firft  confulted 
fome  fkilful  friend,  on  whofe  judgment  and  honedy  you 
can  fafely  rely,  and  who  is  able  to  give  a  good  account 
of  the  fpeed  of  your  adverfary's  horle,  and  his  manner 
of  riding  ;  and  if  it  appears  that  he  is  any  ways  an- 
fwerable  to  your  own  in  fpeed  or  goodndi,  be  not  too 


venturefome,   without   fome  reaf  >nabk  probabilities  of 
winning. 

Again,  be  fure  at  no  time  to  give  advantage  cf  weigl.t, 
for  you  will  fee  the  incoiv.  eniency  of  it  a:  the  la  t:-r  ei.d 
of  the  day:  for  (hough  a  horfe  dots  not  feel  it  when  he 
is  (reft),  yet  it  will  fink  Kim  very  much  when  he  u'r<>As 
weak.  The  length  of  a  h>;tfe  loft  by  weight  in  rh,<; 
train  ir.ay  prove  a  diftance  in  the  ftr^igt.t  courfe  at  in!', 
f'~-r  ihe  weight  is  the  tame  esery  heat,  t:;cubh  h:s  ilr-ng'.h 
is  not. 

Jf,  on  the  other  hand,  you  g^in  any  advantage  cf 
weight,  that  the  hoi  fe  men  fiiall  ride  fo  much  weight  us 
you  ;irr  ag  eed  on,  befidts  the  fsddle  ;  for  by  this  meaiis 
the  rider,  if  he  be  no  weight  of  himfttf,  muft  carrj'  trie 
dead  weight  fom  v. here  about  him,  which  will  be  trou- 
blefoine  to  the  rider,  as  will  a*  the  horft-  ;  an  t  the  m<  re 
fo  to  the  latter,  becaufe  it  is  more  remote  from  his  back 
than  if  it  were  in  the  fiddle,  and  by  confluence  wi:l 
inrre  difoider  his  ftro^k  if  the  rider  incline  to  either 
ft^e  than  if  it  were  near  the  centre;  as  is  to  be  feen  in  a 
pair  of  fcales,  where  if  the  pin  be-  not  placed  exiuitly 
in  the  middle  of  the  beam,  the  longed  part  (  s  being 
farther  diftant  from  the  center)  will  be  tb'e  hea- 
vieft. 

As  to  the  tisne  of  dieting,  that  muft  be  according  to 
the  nature  of  your  horfe,  and  the  prefent  fta'e  of  body 
he  is  in;  for  though  he  may  be  clean  enough  for  ordi- 
nary hunting,  yet  he  may  be  far  enough  from  that  per- 
fect ft.tte  of  b'idy  that  a  rhitch  requires;  and  to 
keep  him  in  fuch  ftridt  diet  all  the  feafon  (except  on 
fuch  extraordinary  occafions)  would  be  an  unneceflary 
expence. 

As  to  the  difpofition  of  the  horfe  for  running,  that  is 
to  be  known  by  ufe  and  obfervation,  for,  in  this  point, 
horfes  differ  very  much  ;  for  fome  run  beft  when  rhsy 
are  high  in  cafe  ;  others  when  they  are  in  a  middling 
condition  of  fleth  ;  and  fome  again  when  they  appear 
to  the  eye  poor  and  low  in  flsih  :  therefore  according 
to  the  condition  and  quality  of,  and  the  time  required  to 
bring  him  into  the  belt  ftate,  the  day  for  the  trial  of  the 
match  ought  to  be  fixed  on. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  put  him  in  f  >r  fome  hunting 
plate,  there  you  have  not  at  your  difpofal  the  choice  of 
the  ground,  the  weight,  nor  the  horfes  you  run  againft, 
but  you  muft  take  them  as  you  find  them  ;  only  the 
time  for  bringing  your  hoife  into  a  good  condition  is  at 
your  difcrttion  ;  in  that  you  may  begin  to  keep  him 
in  ftrift  diet  as  foon  or  as  late  as  you  pleafe,  the 
time  for  all  plates  being  ufually  fixed,  and  annujlly  the 
fame. 

HUNTSMAN.  He  muft  never  forget  that  every 
hare  has  her  particular  play  ;  that,  however,  that  play 
is  occafioned  or  changed  according  to  the  variation  of 
wind  and  weather,  the  weight  of  the  air,  the  na'ure  of 
the  ground,  and  the  degrees  of  eagernefs  with  which  fhe 
is  purfued.  Nor  is  he  to  be  unmindfjl  of  the  numerous 
accidents  fhe  may  meet  with  in  her  way,  to  turn  her  out 
of  her  courfe,  to  cover  her  flight,  to  quicken  her  fpeed, 
or  to  furnifli  her  with  an  opportunity  of  n->w  devices. 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  genetal  knowledge  of  thefe 
things  before  t^.e  game  is  ftarteJ,  but  in  the  heat  of  ac- 
tion, when  moft  tempted  to  be  in  raptures  with  ihe  found 
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of  the  horns  the  melody  of  the  cry,  ar.d  the  expectation 
of  fuccefs,  every  itep  we  n  ake  ue  mull  calmly  obferve 
the  alterations  of  foil,  the  pofition  of  the  wuu',  t  ic  rime 
:  ye^r,  and  note's  take  notice  wiih  virac  fpced  file 
i-  <Jr  v  i  ,  how  la  (he  is  likely  to  kerp  on  for  \vaid,  • 

. :   behind;  whether   fhe  has   n  t    be;  n  met  by 

.<-,  r  i;*-.ienrd  t  d   by   (hecp ; 

n,   2  riling  uini,   a  fudd  n 

c  fun,  ih-  .rfof  rhel<  r.tctiti  n 

c<l  trround,  r,ne  oecav  of  her  own  II ten.. in,  or  anv 

other  (T<>o*olc  turn  of  affair*,   hat   not  abated  .  r  al.cr  d 

lit. 

i  arc  oth-r  things  ft  ill  no  K-f,  P--CI  il  -rv  to  Ve  re- 
rrenib-.-rcd   than  the  torn.ei ;  as   the  p.trt  (  ui.»r  quality 

of  each  AOJ  ;  whether  tnr  ; 
are  n»t   apt    to   over-run  it;   which  are  inoft  i; 

:  upon  the  double;   which  arc  t.<   ;•-•  defended  on  in 
trie  1>  .  •  d  prounc,  or  a  bare  turf,  in 

fa  cnt,  in  the  eroding  of  trrfli  gim",  t:ii 

a  flock  ot  Ine.-p,  upon  the  foil  or  fto>  I  he  ii/.c 

r.d  It  length  of  the  hare  will    n.akc   a  difference; 

.  ..'»  themfcivrs  be  followed  l<>  clofrly, 

01  (o  loudly  (  A  hen  frcQi  and   vigorous>  as  after 

they  have  run  off  their  fpecd  and  nettle,  and  begin  to  be 

It  is  neceffary  for  a  young  huntfman,  when  the  fcent 
lie*  wel1,  always  to  keep  himlcll  prcttx  fjr  hchii.d.  At 
i  time,  clptt  u  1,  if  it  be  againft  (h:  win.1,  it  is  im- 
pu:llble  for  the  poor  hare  to  hold  it  f  irwrrd  ;  nor  has 
(he  any  trirkor  refuge  for  her  life,  b  it  to  (top  fburt  by 
trie  way,  ar.d,  when  all  are  pall,  to  Itcal  immediarrlv- 
back,  which  i*  often  the  occalinn  of  -n  irrecoverable 
r^ul-,  in  the  midf)  of  the  warmed  fp<  rt  and  i  (peculations, 
and  i«  the  brlt  trick  the  po->r  hare  hat  lor  her  lite  in 
fienrng  v.eathcr;  «  hercas  if  the  hunclman  were  not  coo 
:.:-.» a  a,  i.r  would  have  the  advantage  ol  Iceing  hrr 
Ireal  off,  ai  d  turning  her  a'.dc,  or  me. re  probably  the 
pleafure  of  the  dog*  returning  and  thrufhng  her  up  in 

It  u  verv  common  fir  the  fleeteft  dog  to  be  the  bed 
favourite,  though  it  would  be  much  better  if  he  was 
hanged,  or  exchanged.  Be  a  dog  in  his  own  n.iturc 
ever  fo  go"<i  \ri  lie  is  nor  eood  in  tl  at  pack  that  is  too 
flow  for  him.  Thrre  is  moft  limes  work  e  oujh  lor 
everyone  of  the  train,  and  evtry  one  ought  to  tv  ar  his 
part  ;  but  this  is  impoflible  for  the  heavy  ones  to 
they  are  run  out  of  b'eath  by  the  unprop^rtionable  fpeed 
of  a  light-hcfled  Irailrr.  For  it  it  not  enough  tnat  they 
are  able  to  keep  up,  which  a  true  hound  wi.l  iabo<ir  hard 
hut  they  -mft  be  able  to  do  it  with  e»fe,  with  reten- 
tion of  hrratn  and  fpirtt<,  and  with  their  tongues  at 
command.  It  nvift  n-ver  bo  cxp-cted  that  the  i; 
tures  of  the  hare  can  be  well  covered,  or  het  donb'es 
•f  (nor  is  the  fport  w  nh  a  farthir.p)  if  the 
harnrri  run  )el,  i'lg  in  a  long  firing,  hlce  deer 

•ner  thing  n'cefiarv  is  to  han^  up  ever*  IW  ar»d 
chart  r,  nut  '  • -:n  thole  that  arc  lilly  and  trifling 

It  ».  conim  >n  cnouuh  i.i  nu- 
ie  for   their  mufic  or  beauty, 
•.  It    is  it  ct-rt.iin  ni 

every  dog  that  does  no  good,  dues  a  great  deJ  of  hurt  ; 


they  fcrvc  only  to   foil   the  ground,  and  confound  the 
(cent  ;  to  fcamper  before  and  interrupt  their   bcrers  in 
the  molt  difficult   pom'?.     And   we  may   venture  to  af- 
hy     long   ex,  c-icnce,   that   four    or    five  couplr, 
all  good  and  trufly  hounils,  will  Jo  more  execution  than 
re  a  third   of  them   are   ea^er  and 
^,  and  like  coxcombs  among  men,  noify  in  do- 
ing n 

:  lining  wiih  firjngerf,  fcr  this  i<  the 

riauch  the  flaunclKit  houmis,  to  turn 

the  b  to  mad-htaded  gallopers,  liar^,   :md 

cr»ts,  and  i<>  put  them  on  nothing  but  out-running 

,   au.l  ovi-r-  uniting   the   fcent.     The  emul.t- 

tion  ,  -  ai:d  their   malU-r-)  has  been  the 

utmo  nijnv  •»  jM'OU  cry.     Nor  <irc  rtrangc  hunil- 

men  •  •.  fequence  than   Iliangc  compa- 

ifie    lki.1  anil  excellence  of  thcfe   anim  ill 

.1    in   ufe  and   habit,  they  fhould  alwjy-  be   aciul 

:  me    voice,    the    fame    m/ter>,  01  h.,  i 
ings,    and    the    fume    turns    of    chiding,    chcrilhing, 
prcfling,    or    recalling ;    nor    fhotild    the     country   fel- 
be   allowed,   in    their   tranfpoi  t.-,  to   exiend  their 
ihioats. 

Nor  is  it  good  to  encourage  change  of  game,  becaufe 
mere  'iquires  would  be  at  a  great  lofs  to  kill  fome  of 
their  tin.-,  lud  they  nothing  to  kill,  whfn  hares  are  out 
of  leaf. n.  However,  1  am  well  fatisn*J  that  the  bed 
harriers  are  thofc  that  know  no  other.  N'or  is  it  ad- 
vif.ble  to  ict  them  change  for  a  frelh  hare,  as  long  as 
they  can  pollibly  follow  the  old,  nor  to  take  off  their 
nofcs  from  the  fcent  they  are  upon,  for  the  cutting 
fhorter  or  ga:nmg  of  ground.  This  lalt  is  the  common 
tricic  with  pot-hunters,  but  ai  it  is  unfair  and  barbarous 
to  the  hare,  fo  vou  will  feldom  find  it  of  advantage  to 
the  hounds. 

HURLK-HONE,  IK  A  HORSE.  A  bone  near  the 
middle  of  the  buttock,  very  apt  to  £O  out  of  Ls  lockets 
with  a  hurt  or  (train. 

HUXING  OF  PIKE.  A  particular  method  for  the 
catching  of  -his  fort  of  fifh.  For  this  ufe,  take  as  large 
bladders  as  can  he  got  ;  bhw  them  up,  and  tie  them 
cloJc  and  Qrong  ;  thru  at  the  mouth  of  each  tie  a  line, 
lonjj.-r  or  ih  ner,  according  to  the  depth  of  water ;  at 
nd  of  each  \-r\c  laften  an  armed  hook  artificially 
baited,  ami  put  them  into  the  water,  with  the  advantage 
of  the  wind,  that  they  may  gently  move  up  and  down 
the  pond.  Now  wh.-n  <  ne  maflt-r  pike  has  (truck  him- 
fclf  it  is  a  molt  plta!ii-g  iliverfrtfii  to  lee  him  bounce  about 
m  the  water  *iti  a  bl-dJer.  When  you  fee  hen  al.r.oil 
(pent,  take  him  up.  Sie  PIKE. 

JACK  DAW.     A  chaneri  15,  f  btle   bird,  that  is  a 
great  d.  Vi.urer  of  Ucaiiv,  thernes,  and  other  gaid.'ii- 
Irak*. 

A  very  gr»od  mfth'..d  to  cifch  then  is  fo  drive  a  flake 

into  the  ground  about   four   feet  high,  jbovt  the  firlace 

of  the  eanh,  but  (o  picked  at  the  top,  tnat  the  jack-Ja\v 

cannot  f-tt'.e  on  it;  uithin  a  foot  of  which,  a  hole   mull 

be  bored   through,  thee  iparters  '-f  "n  'l'c'1  diameicr, 

whereto  you  (hould  fit  a  pin  or  fl'ck,  fix  or  eight  inches 

,   th;n  make  a  loop  or  faring  of    liorfc-hair  lafrened 

.licit  or  wa.wJ  of  liable,  which  may   be  entered  into 

tiic 
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t'nt  flake  at  a  hole  near  the  ground;  that  done,  by 
berviing  of  the  (tick,  flip  the  rtorft-bair  loop  through 
the  upper  holes,  and  put  the  fhort  ftick  fo,  thnt  the 
jack-daw  when  he  comes,  finding  a  ic(iing-plac-j  to 
/land  conveniently  anr  ngll  his  food,  perches  on  tr,e 
fhort  ftick,  which  by  his  weight  im nediatcly  falls, 
and  gives  the  fpring  advantage  of  holding  him  by  the 
legs. 

JARDES,  "1  are  ca'Ious  and  hard  fwellings  in 
JARDONS,  J  the  hinder  legs  of  a  horfe  feated  on 
the  outfides  of  the  hough,  as  the  fpavin  is  on  the  infide. 
It  is  more  to  be  (eared  than  the  fpavin.  It  is  not  very 
common,  fo  that  but  few  people  Know  it,  thou»h  it  be 
as  painful  as  the  fpavin,  and  makes  a  horfe  halt.  In  this 
cafe  there  is  r.o  remedy  but  firing,  which  does  not  always 

C  I  - 

lucceed. 

If  upon  the  fore  finew  of  the  leg,  between  the  fpavin 
on  the  miide  and  the  jardon  without,  there  is  a  circle 
that  joins  them,  and  encompafies  the  nerve  of  the 
inftep,  the  horfe  is  fpoiled  and  ruined  pall  all  reco- 
very. 

JARRETIER.  An  obfolete  French  wrd  fig- 
nifying  a  horfe  whole  houghs  grow  too  clofe  toge- 
ther. 

Jn,  infide  within  ;  and  out,  outfide  without 

The  inner  heel,  the  outer  heel;  the  inner  leg,  the 
outer  leg;  the  i«  rein,  the  out  rein. 

This  way  of  fpeaking  relates  to  feveral  things,  ac- 
cording as  the  horfe  works  to  the  right  or  left,  upon 
volts;  or  as  he  works  along  by  a  vvali,  a  hedge,  or  fomc 
fuch  thing. 

Thus  it  ferves  to  diftinguifli  on  what  hand,  or  what 
fide  the  horfeman  is  to  give  the  aids  to  a  horfe  npon  a 
manege. 

For  along  by  a  wall,  the  outer  leg  is  the  leg  of 
a  fide  with  the  wall,  and  the  other  leg  is  the  in- 
kg. 

And  upon  volts ;  ifahorfs  works  upon  the  right, 
the  right  heel  is  the  inner  htel,  the  right  leg  the  inner 
leg  ;  and  fo  by  confequence,  the  left  heel  and  left  leg 
muft  be  the  outer  heel  and  leg. 

Now  the  downright  contrary  will  happen,  if  the  horfe 
works  to  the  left. 

Now-a-days,  the  riding-maftcrs,  to  be  eafier  under- 
ftood,  ufe  the  terms  right  and  left  ;  as  for  inftance,  afiift 
the  horfe  with  the  right  heel,  with  the  right  leg,  with  the 
right  rein;  taking  the  fituation  of  the  heels  and  legs, 
with  refpecS  to  the  volt.  See  ENLARGE,  GALLOP, 
FALCE,  and  LARGE. 

JAUNDICE  IN  SHEEP: 

Burn  two  ounces  of  alum  ;  beat  it  to  powder,  with 
an  ounce  of  turmeric.  Put  a  drachm  of  faffron  to 
them  ;  and  give  this  warm  in  half  a  pint  of  man's  ftale 
urine. 

JAW-BONES  OF  A  HORSE,  fnould  be  narrow 
and  lean,  but  the  diftance  between  them  and  the  throat, 
large  and  hollow,  that  he  may  the  better  place  his  head  : 
if  the  jaw-bone  be  too  fquare,  that  is,  if  there  be  too 
great  a  diftance  between  the  eye  and  that  part  of  it  which 
touches  his  neck,  it  is  not  only  ug'y  and  unfeemly,  but 
even  hinders  him  from  placing  his  head  ;  and  if  there  be 
but  little  diftance  betwixt  the  jaw-bones,  then  as  foon  as 


you  pull  the  bridle  to  bring  his  head  into  its  mofr  be- 
coming pofture,  the  bone  meeting  with  his  neck  will  hin- 
der him,  efpecially  if  a  fo  he  have  a  fhort  and  thick  neck, 
with  that  irr.pei  r'ection. 

JAW-TEETH.     Set  TEETH  OF  A  HORSE. 

JESSES.  Ribbons  trnt  hang  down  from  garlands  or 
crowns  in  Falconry,  a!fo  fhort  (traps  of  leather  faftein:d 
to  the  hawk's  leg?,  and  fo  to  the  vervels. 

IMPING.  This  term,  in  Falconry,  fignifies  the  in- 
ferting  of  a  feather  in  the  wing  of  a  hawk,  in  the  place 
of  one  that  is  brolce. 

I.WOST'HUME  IN  HORSES  is  an  unnatural  fwel- 
ling  of  humour?,  or  corrupt  matter  in  any  part  of  the 
body. 

This  diftemper  may  happen  to  a  horfe  feveral  way?, 
as  by  a  coliedion  of  filthy  humours,  caufmg  fwel- 
lings,  which  in  time  grow  to  an  inflammation,  and 
at  kft  break  out  into  foul,  mattery,  and  running 
fores. 

When  an  inflammatory  fwelling  does  not  readily 
give  way  to  bleeding,  purginz,  rubbing  the  part  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  vinegar,  or  with  fuch  other  means  as  are 
ufually  applied  f.;r  difperfing;  or,  if  it  appears  at  the  de- 
cline of  a  fever,  or  any-  other  difeafe ;  all  cooling  and 
repelling  methods  fliould  be  avoided,  and  fuppuration 
promoted. 

For  the  cold,  flow  fort  of  abfcefles  thr.t  fuppurate  with 
difficulty,  the  gum  plaifter,  mixed  with  one  fourth  part 
of  the  mercurial  plaifter,  may  be  proper  enough :  ic 
fliould  be  renewed  when  it  will  ftick  on  no  longer,  for 
only  until  then  it  is  good.  For  the  inflammatory  fort, 
which  foon  fill  with  good  matter,  poultices  are  the  beft 
application,  and  the  following  neat  and  cheap  one  may 
anfwer  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind. 

A  Suppurating  Poultice, 

Take  a  proper  quantity  of  wheat-bran,  fcald  it  with 
boiling  hot  water,  enough  to  make  it  into  the  confift- 
ence  of  a  poultice,  then  add  to  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  lard, 
or  any  other  greafe ;  and  while  it  is  as  warm  as  you 
can  bear  it  when  laid  on  the  back  of  your  hand,  apply  it 
to  the  fwelling. 

All  poultices  fliould  be  ftiff  enough  to  prevent  their 
running;  and  when  they  are  designed  to  promote  fup- 
puration, they  fliould  be  taken  off  and  warmed  again 
as  oft;n  as  they  cool,  which  will  be  at  lead  every  four 
hours. 

Continue  the  poultice  until,  by  prefliog  the  ahfcefs 
gently  with  your  finger,  you  can  perceive. the  matter  in 
it  fludtuatd;  at  which  time  it  will  "be  proper  to 
make  an  opening  in  the  part  where  the  (kin  feems 
thethinneft:  make  the  opening  as  large  as  you  con 
veniently  can,  for  then  the  matter  will  be  well  dif- 
charged,  and  the  wound  will  be  healed  with  lefs  diffi- 
culty. 

The  matter  being  difcharged,  drcfs  with  dry  lint  or 
foft  tow,  gently  prefl'ed  into  the  opening,  then  cover  it 
and  the  whole  remaining  fweiling  with  a  pledget  of  tow, 
fpread  with  the  digeftive  ointment ;  and  over  thefe,  if 
the  fituation  of  the  part  will  admit,  lay  a  warm  poul- 
tice, which  may  now  be  renewed  only  night  and  morn- 
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ntil   all  refraining  hardnefc   in  the  abfccfs  is  dif-        IN,  in  the  language  of  the  fieW,  means  being  dofc  up 
olved  j   after  which,  otve  *  day  will  be  often  enough  to    with  the  hounds,  ii  in  at  the  death.  S?e  OUT.° 


drrfs  the   wound,   which    will   foon    heal,    with  only 
pledget  of  tow,  thinly  fprcad  with  the  iligcftivc  oiat- 
men:,  properly  fecurcd. 

Tbt  Digrfiivt  Ointment. 

Take  of  linfeed  oil,  two  pounds;  y-!low  rofin  and 
yell- w  wax,  of  each  one  pound;  Venice-turpentine, 
three  ounces  ;  melt  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  then 
fiir  it  continually  until  it  is  cool  enou0h  to  put  into  an 
earthen  pot. 

Sometimes  the  wound  and  the  bnttrm  of  the  abfccf; 
digefts  unkinaly,  the  matter  becoming  :hin  and  (harp, 
in  whicn  c»fc  the  alMance  of  the  difcutient  fomen- 
tations each  time  the  dreflings  are  removed,  hath 
ufually  the  defired  efFe<2;  and  if  the  bottom 
the  fore  can  eafily  be  come  at,  pledgets  of  the 
mercurial  digeftivc  may  be  ap^ncd  thereto  once  a 
day. 


Tbt  Afrrcurial  Diftflivt. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  red  precipitate,  in  fine  pow- 
der, mix  it  well  with  four  ounces  of  the  digelhvc  oint- 
mer.;. 

y/  Difottitnt  Ftmtntatit*. 

Take  of  chamomile- flower*,  and  common  worm- 
wood, eachjhree  ounces  ;  boil  them  a  few  minutes  in 
ten  pints  of  water,  then  pour  off  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

Fomentations  are  always  to  be  ufed  in  the  following 
manner :  The  fomentation  being  already  as  hot  as  you 
can  bear  it  with  your  hand,  you  muft  hare  two  flannel 
cloths  large  enough,  when  three  or  four  times  doubled, 
to  cover  the  part  which  is  to  be  fomented  ;  dip  one  of 
thefe  cloths  into  thc  hot  liquor,  and  i-i  medi.itc.lv  wring 
it  as  dry  as  you  can  ;  then  apply  it  to  the  difeafed  part, 
keeping  it  clcfc  there  until  the  heat  begins  to  abate,  by 


INN  oft  INNER.  In  thc  manege,  is  applied  dif- 
ferently according  as  thc  horfc  works  to  the  right  or 
left,  upon  the  volt,  or  as  he  works  along  by  a  wall,  a 
hedge,  or  the  like :  for  in  moving  by  a  wall,  thc  leg 
next  the  wall  is  called  the  outer  leg,  and  the  other  the 
inner  leg  :  and  upon  volts,  if  a  horfe  works  to  the  right, 
thc  ritflu  heel  i<  the  inner  heel,  and  the  right  leg  the  inner 
leg  ;  f>ut  if  he  work*  to  thc  left,  the  left  heel  is  the  inner 
heel,  &c.  At  prtfcnt  riding-maflcr.-,  in  order  ta  be 
more  eafily  underftood,  generally  ufe  the  term  right  and 
left,  inftead  of  outer  and  inner. 

INSTEP  !•>  that  part  of  thc  hinder  leg  of  a  horfe 
that  corrcfponds  to  the  (hank  in  the  fore  legs ;  extended 
from  the  ham  to  the  pattern  joint.  Jt  (hould  be  big, 
flat,  and  in  a  perpendicular  fine  to  tho  ground,  when 
the  horfc  is  in  his  natural  pofturc  of  (landing ;  fo  that 
when  the  inftrps  do  not  (land  perpendicularly  it  is  a 
certain  fign  of  wtaknek,  either  in  the  rcias  or  hinder 
quarters. 

INTERFERE,  OR  CUT.  To  knock  or  rub  one 
heel  againtt  another,  in  going,  as  horles  fomcfmcs  do. 

There  arc  four  accidents  that  caulc  a  horie  to  inter- 
fere. 

Wearineft. 
Weaknefs  in  his  rein*. 

3.  Not  knowing  how  to  go. 

4.  His  not  being  accuftomed  to  travel. 

To  which  may  be  added,  bit  being  badly,  or  too  old 
(hod. 

It  happens  more  frequently  behind  than  before,  and 
is  eafily  helped,  by  (hoeing,  cfpecially  if  the  horfe  be 
young. 

It  is  foon  difcovered,  by  the  (kin's  being  cut  on  the 
infidcs  of  the  pattern-joints,  and  many  times  galled  to 
the  very  bone,  fo  that  the  horfc  often  halts  with  it,  and 
has  his  pattern  joints  fwcllcd. 

To  redref-  this  grievance,  i.  If  a  horfe  cuts  through 
wearinefs,  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  giving  him 
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which  time  the  <  ther  doth  will   be   ready  to  be  applied,  reft»  *'id  fecdillg  hin>  we"- 

which   muft  be  done  as  quickly  as  poffible  after  the  re-  *•   If  hc  cul*  bcforc> take  off  his  two  fore-fliocs,  take 

moral  of  that  which  was  hrft  laid  on  :  and  thus  continue  down  thf  out-quarter    of  each    foot    very   much,   and 

to  apply  them  alternately,  until  eight  or  twelve  fuve  been  PIace  the  inner  edie  of  the  filoe"   (o  as  il  may  eaadtly 

applied.  follow  the  compfs  of  his  foot,  without  it's  any  wa)t 

Abfcefles  are  fomctimes  formed  in  the  eye,  occafion-  e*cee<1'ng  towards  the  heel,  then  cut  the  fponges  equal 

"  ig  great  inflammation  and  pain  :  the  matter   is  lome-  Wlth  the  *>ecl<  alu*  rivet  the  "•''*  {°   nicely   into    the 

horn,  that  they  may  not  at  all  appear  above  it,  or  elfc 


tinir»  fuperficial,  and  then  the  abfcefs  is  more  promi- 
nent i  at  other  tim«  it  is  deeper,  and  alTumes  a  flatter 
form  ;  but  when  it  is  very  deep,  there  will  b?  feldom 
any  fwclling  at  all ;  in  w^ich  cafe  it  bu'fts  inward,  and 
the  eye  is  totally  dellrovcd.  In  the  other  two  cafes, 
trie  treatment  will  be  fo  much  the  fam-  with  that  of  ab- 
fctfics  in  general,  that  the  peculiarities  required  on  ac- 
count of  the  fituai  ion,  will  be  r<-.i  ft-d  by  every 
pr;ciitioi,cr.  For  th-  moft  part,  a  lols  of  light  is  the  con- 
fcquence  of  them  all,  becaufe  of  tne  cicairix  or  of  tht  ul- 
cer which  is  Iff:  behind. 

INCORDINCi.     Butftcnncfs  in  a  hcrfc.    S« 

OTft*. 


not  at 

burn  the  horn  with  tbe  point  nf  a  red-hot  iron,  a  little 
below  the  hole  of  each  n^il,  which  doue,  beat  down  and 
rivet  them  in  thou;  ho)  «. 

If  aficr  this  mttho.l  c.f  (hot ing  he  fti]!  continues  to 
cut  himfelf,  you  are  to  thicken  the  inner  quarters  and 
fponges  of  his  (hoes,  fo  as  they  may  double  the  thick  of 
thofe  on  the  outfit!-,  and  aUa\»  pare  down  his  out- 
quarters  even,  almolt  :o  the  quick,  without  the  lead 
touching  thofe  on  thc  infidc  i  but  be  lure  to  livct  the 
nails  veiy  jultly  i..d  do  . 

3.  If  the  horfe  cut  behind,  unfhoe  him,  and  pare 
down  bit  out-q>iartcis,  even  almofl  to  the  qu.ck  ;  give 

his 
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his  (hoes  calkins  only  on  the  infiJe,  and  fuch  a  turn  as 
may  make  them  abfolu:elv  follow  the  comp.fs,  and 
fhape  of  his  foot  without  exceeding  ir,  efpecially 
in  tiie  inner  quarters  ;  and  ab  >ve  alL  rivtt  the  nails 
exadly,  for  one  iingle  rivet  may  caufe  a  great  dilbr- 
der. 

4.  If  notwrtfeftanding  all  thcfe  precautions,  your  horfe 
does  n<n  forbear  cutting,  you  muft  ( befides  what  has 
beeh  already  ordereJ)  take  cafe  that  no  naus  at  all  be 
drove  upon  the  infide,  but  only  make  a  beak  at  the  t  >e 
to  keep  the  five  firm  in  its  place,  fo  that  continuing  this 
mcihod  for  forne  time,  the  horfe  will  k-ar.i  to  walk,  and 
1:0  longer  interfere,  though  he  were  if.crwards  ihod  in 
til,-'  uiiu!  manner. 

5  To  prevent  this.diforder,  f  ma  fix  little  boots  of 
leather,  or  of  an  old  hat,  about  the  pattern-joints,  which 
are  m.;de  narrower  at  top  than  bottom,  a..d  therefore  only 
feftened  at  top. 

6.  CKhers  wrap  about  the  pattern-joint  a  piece  of 
fheep's  fkin,  with  the  woolly  fide  next  to  the  horfe;  and 
when  it  is  worn  out  apply  a  new  one. 

INTER.  ME  WING  (among  Falconers)  is  the  hawk's 
mewing  fro;n  the  firil  change  of  her  coat,  till  ihe  turn 
white. 

JOCKEY.  One  that  trims  up  horfes,  and  rides  about 
with  horfes  for  fale. 

JOUK  (in  Falconry)  a  hawk  is  faid  to  jouk  when  fhe 
falls  afleep. 

JOURNEY.  To  travel  by  land,  properly  as  much 
ground  as  might  be  paffed  over  in  a  day;  alfo  a  trait  or 
exient  of  ground,  way  or  march. 

Dirtflionsfor  frefe  rving  a  Horfe  found  upon  a  'Journey. 

See  that  his  (hoes  be  not  too  ftraight,  or  prcfs  his  feet, 
but  be  exadtly  fliaped;  and  let  him  be  fhod  forne  days 
before  you  begin  a  journey,  that  they  may  be  fettled  to 
bis  feet. 

Obferve  that  he  is  furnifhed  with  a  bitt  proper  for 
him,  and  by  no  means  too  heavy,  which  may  incline 
him  to  carry  low,  or  to  reft  upon  the  hand  when  he 
grows  weary,  which  horfemcn  call  making  ufe  of  his 
nfth  leg. 

The  mouth  of  the  bitt  fhould  reft  upon  his  bars,  about 
half  a  finger's  breadth  from  his  tufhes,  fo  as  not  to 
make  him  frumble  his  lips  ;  the  curb  fhould  reft  in  the 
hollow  of  his  beard,  a  little  above  the  chin  ;  and  it  it  gall 
him,  you  muft  defend  the  place  with  a  piece  of  buff,  or 
other  loft  leather. 

Take  notice  that  the  faddle  does  not  reft  upnn  his  wi- 
thers, reins,  or  back-bone,  and  that  one  part  of  it  does 
not  prefs  his  back  more  than  ano' her. 

Some  riders  gall  a  horfe's  fides  below  the  faddle  with 
their  ftirrup  leathers,  efpecially  if  he  Be  lean  ;  to  hinder 
it  you  fhould  fix  a  leather  ftrap  between  the  points  of  the 
fore  and  hind  bows  of  (he  faddle,  and  make  the  ftirrup- 
Isather  pafs  over  them.  • 

Begin  your  journey  with  fhort  marches,  efpecially  if 
your  horfe  has  not  been^exercifed  for  a  long  time  :  fuf- 
ier  him  to  ftale  as  often  as  you  find  him  inclined,  and 
not  only  fo,  but  invite  him  to  it ;  but  do  not  excite  your 


mares  to  ftale,  becaufe  their  vigour  will   be   thereby  di- 
minifh.'d. 

It  is  advilable  to  rid;;  very  fnftlv,  for  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour  before  you  arrive  at  the  inn,  that  the  riorf- 
not  being  too  warm,  nor  out  of  breath,  when  put  into 
the  {table,  you  may  unbrid  e  him;  but  ir  your  bulinefi 
obliges  )'o  i  to  put  on  fharply,  you  muft  then  'the  wea- 
ther being  warm;  let  him  be  talked  in  a  n.an's  hand, 
that  he  rrijy  cod  by  decrees  ;  otherwife,  if  it  b?  very 
cold,  let' him  be  covered  with  cloths,  and  walked  up 
and  down  in  fume  place  free  from  wind  ;  but  in  cafe 
you  have  not  the  convenient}'  of  a  fheirered  walk,  fta- 
bie  him  forthwith,  and  let  his  w..oie  body  be  rubbed 
and  dried  with  ftraw. 

Although  feme  people  will  have  their  hoifes  legs 
rubbed  down  wiih  ftraw  as  fnon  as  they  are  brought  in- 
to the  liable,  thinking  to  fupple  them  by  that  means; 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  erro.s  that  can  be  commit- 
ted, and  produces  no  other  effjcls  than  to  draw  down 
into  the  legs  thcfe  humours  that  are  dways  ftirred  up 
by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  :  not  that  the"  rubbing  of 
horfes'  legs  is  to  be  dilallowed,  on  the  contrary,  we 
highly  approve  of  it,  only  would  not  have  it  done  at 
their  r  rft  arrival,  but  when  they  are  peifectly  cooled. 

Being  come  to  your  inn,  as  loon  as  your  horfe  is 
partly  diied,  and  ceafes  to  beat  in  the  flunks,  let  him 
be  unbridled,  his  bitt  wafhed,  cleanfed  and  wiped,  and 
let  him  eat  his  hay  at  pleafure. 

If  your  horfe  be  very  dry,  and  you  have  not  given 
him  water  on  the  road,  give  him  oats  wafhed  in  good 
mild  ale. 

The  duft  and  fand  will  fometimes  fo  dry  the  tongues 
and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  lofe  their  appetites  :  in 
fuch  cafe  give  them  bran  well  moiftened  with  wat-r 
to  cool  and  refrelh  their  mouths  :  or  wafh  their  mouths 
and  tongues  with  a  wet  fponge  to  oblige  them  to  eat. 

The  foregoing  directions  are  to  be  obferved  after 
moderate  riding,  but  if  you  have  rode  cxceffive  hard, 
unLddle  your  horfe,  and  fcrape  off  the  fweat  wiih  a 
fweating- kn;fe,  or  fcraper,  holding  it  with  both  hands, 
and  going  always  with  the  hair;  then  rub  his  head  and 
ears  with  a  larger  hair-cloth,  wipe  him  a!fo  between  the 
fore-less  and  hind-legs ;  in  the  mean  while,  his  body 
fhould  be  rubbed  all  over  with  ftraw,  efpecially  under 
his  bally  and  beneath  the  faddJey  till  he  is  thoroughly 
dry. 

That  done,  fet  on  the  faddle  again,  cover  him,  and 
if  you  have  a  warm  place,  let  him  be  gently  led  up 
and  down  in  it,  for  a  q  larter  of  an  hour,  but  if  not,  let 
him  dry  where  he  ftands. 

Or  you  may  unfiddle  him  immediately;  fcnpe  off 
the  fweat ;  let  the  hofller  take  a  little  vinegar  in  his 
mouth  and  fquirt  it  into  the  hoife's;  then  rub  his  head, 
between  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  his  whole  body,  till 
he  is  pretty  dry ;  let  him  not  drink  till  thoroughly  cool 
and  rus  e^t  a  few  oats  ;  for  many,  by  drinking  too  foon, 
have  been  fpoilcd.  Set  the  faddle  in  the  fun  or  by  a 
fire  in  order  to  dry  the  pannels. 

When  horfes  are  arrived  in  an  inn,  a  man  fhould, 
before  they  are  unbridled,  lift  up  thtir  feet,  to  fee 
whether  they  want  any  of  their  fhoes,  or  if  thofe  they 

have 
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.    do  not  left  upon  their   fid-  -,  afterwards  he  (bould 
I  them  of  the  earth  and  gra\cl,  which   may 
be  ^ot  betwixt  their  (hoes  and  fi>!es. 

u   water  (hem  abroad,  upon   their  return  from 

the  river,  caufe  thtir  !eet  to  be  floppt-el   wiih  cow-dun^-, 

.1  will  ealc  the  pain   therein  ,    and  if  it   be   in  the 

evening,  let  the  dung  continue  in   their   feet  all    night, 

n    good   (.-oncm  en;    but    if  ymir 

boife  have  brittle  feet,  it  will  b    •  to  anoint  the 

feet  at    the  on-letting   of  the  hi>..f»,  vsi'h    butter, 
it  line's  greafe,  before  you  water  him  m  the   morn- 
ing, iiid  in  dry  weather  they  (hould  be  alfo  grcaleJ  at 

ie«,  as  foon  as  unbrie'It-J,  inftead   of  eating 
lay  then.lclves  i:o»  n  to  reft,  by  rtsl'oi:  of  the  gre4t 
they  have  in  t  fo  that  a  it. an  is  apt   to  think 

them  Ack,  but  il  he  looks  to  their  e\e»  he  v  ill  fee  they 
are  livcK  and  good,  and  if  he  otfcr>  it'i-m  meat  as  they 
are  ivm^  ttu1,  MM  eat  it  ct  if  he 

lunulc-.  their  fee-:,  lie  will  ftn'l  t'.ein  extremely  hot, 
which  if  futr'-rn  ;iirt. 

You  muft  therefore  .1  (h«e»  «k»  not  reft  upon 

.ith  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  be  certainly 
known,  without  unfhocir.g  t!ic'-.i,  but  if  you  take  orF 
their  fhurs,  then  loolt  to  the  infide  <  f  them,  and  you 
may  perceive  th.t  tho.'e  pirn  which  reft  upon  the  fole 
are  more  Imnoth  and  (hiring  than  the  others:  in  this 
cafe  you  arc  to  pare  their  feet  in  thnfe  parts,  and  fix  on 
their  lh»e>  ag.m,  anointing  the  hoofs,  and  ftopping  the 
folet  with  (caldmg  hot  blacit  pitch  or  tar. 

After  a  long  day's  journey,  at  night  feel  your  horfc's 
back,  if  it  be  pinched,  galled  or  f*cll;d,  (if  you  do  not 
immediately  difcover  it,  perhaps  you  may  after  fupper) 
there  is  nothing  betrcr  tnan  to  rub  it  with  good  brandy 
and  the  white  of  an  cgc.  Ifthcyali*  are  between  the 
legs  ufe  the  fame  remedy ;  but  if  the  oftler  rubs  him 
well  between  the  legs  he  will  I  e  Idem  be  galled  in  that 
part. 

Jer  to  preferve  horfe*  after  tra.el,  take  thefe 
few  ufeful  inftru'-fions.  When  you  are  arrived  from  a 
jnurney,  immediately  draw  the  two  heel  naiis  of  the 
feet;  and,  if  it  be  a  large  (hoc.  then  four :  two  or 
three  days  after  you  may  bleed  him  in  the  neck,  and 
feed  him  lor  tin  or  twelve  days  only  with  wet  bran, 
wi.hout  giving  him  any  oats  ;  but  keep  him  well  lit- 
tered. 

I  reafon  why  you  are  to  draw  the  heel-nails  it, 
hecaufc  the  heels  are  apt  to  fwcll,  and  if  they  are  not 
thus  ealtd,  the  fhoes  would  prefi  and  firaighten  them 
too  much  :  it  i«  alfo  advikble  to  flop  them  v.itn  cow- 
dung  for  awhile,  but  do  not  uke  the  (hoe*  off,  nor 
pare  tlic  feet,  becaufe  the  humours  are  drawn  down  by 
fucn  mean*. 

The  following  bath  will  b«  very  ferviceable  for  pre- 
ferving  your  horfe's  legs  :  Take  the  dung  of  a  co*  or 
H  rr.akc  it  trim  with  vinegar,  (•>  a^  to  be  of  the 
ronftftence  of  thick  broth,  and  having  added  a  handful 
of  fmall  f<lt,  rub  his  fore-legs  fr<  m  the  kn»es  and  the 
hind-leg*  from  the  gambtels,  chafing  them  well  with 
ind  »gamft  the  hair,  that  the  rem»-cty  may  fink  in 
ftirk  to  tn*fc  parts,  tr^t  ih-y  may  be  all  covtic-l  over 
with  i:.  I  nui  l-.*vc  the  horfe  till  mommg,  not  wet- 


ling  his  legs,  but  giving  him  his  water  that  evening   in 
a  pail  ;    next  morning  lead  him  to  the  river,  or  wafh  his 
Ir^s  in  well-water,  which  is  very  good,  and   will   keep 
'rom  (welling. 

Tiiufc  perform,  who  to  recover  their  hotfc's  feet,  make 
a  hole  in  them,  which  they  fill  with  moiftcned  cow- 
dung,  and  keep  it  in  their  fore-feet  during  the  fpace  of 
a  month,  do  very  ill,  becaufe,  though  the  continual 
moiftu-c  that  iffucs  from  the  dung,  ocofions  the  grow- 
'f  the  hoof,  yet  it  dries  and  flirnks  it  fo  exceflively 
when  out  01  that  place,  that  it  fplits  and  breaks  like 
giafs,  and  the  t»  >t  immediately  ftraitens. 

For  it  is  certain  that  cow-dung  (contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  many  people)  fpoils  a  hotfc's  hoof:  it  does  in- 
deed moifte-n  the  fole,  but  dries  up  the  hoof,  which  is 
of  a  different  nature  from  it. 

I.i  order  thciefore  to  recover  a  horfc's  feet,  inftead  of 
cow.-dung,  fill  a  hole  with  blue  wet-clay,  and  make  him 
keep  his  fore-feet  in  it  for  a  month. 

For  a  horfe  that  has  been  rid  extremely  hard,  that 
there  is  danger  of  foundering,  fee  an  excellent  remedy 
under  the  head  FOUNDIRINO  IN  THE  FFIT. 

Molt  horfes  that  are  fa'ig  >cd,  or  over-rid,  and  made 
lean  by  Ion.'  jrvirnics,  have  their  fl  inks  altered  without 
bring  purfy,  eipectally  vigorous  horfe*  that  have  worked 
too  violently.  t 

There  i«  no  better  method  to  recover  them,  than  to 
give  each  of  them  in  the  morning,  half  a  pound  of 
.  very  well  mingled  with  fcalded  bran,  and  when 
they  readily  eat  the  half  pound,  give  them  the  next 
time  a  whole  one,  and  afterwards  two  pounds,  every 
day  continuing  this  courfe  till  your  hortes  arc  empty, 
and  purge  kindly  with  it ;  but  as  foon  as  you  perceive 
that  their  purging  ceafes,  forbear  to  give  them  any  more 
honey. 

Y.  u  may  adminifter  powder  of  liquorice  in  die 
fcaldeil  bran  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  to  cool  their 
blood,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  let  them  have  three 
or  four  glyfters ;  if  their  flanks  do  not  recover,  give 
them  powder  for  purfive  horfe* ;  nbick  frt  under  that 
Artitlt. 

In  cafe  the  horfe  be  very  lean,  it  is  expedient  to  give 
him  fi>me  we-t  bran,  over   and   above   his  proportion 
OXt ;  and  grafs  is  alfo  extraordinarily  beneficial  if  he  he 
n-.r  purl; 

If  it  be  a  marr,  put  her  to  a  h.-irfc,  and  if  (he  never  hr.  1 
a  foal  before  it  will  enlar^r  her  belly. 

Sometimes  exceflive  feeding  mav  do  horfrs  more 
harm  than  good,  by  rendering  them  fubjedt  to  the? 
farcy. 

You  (houl'i  th-rrfore  be  cautious  in  giving  them  too 
great  a  quantity  at  a  time,  a. id  take  a  little  blood  from 
them  now  ar.d  then. 

When  a  horfe  begins  to  drink  hrarti'y  it  is  a  certain 
fign  that  he  will  rec"ve-r  in  a  fhort  time  j  but  as  to  the 
method  of  pivinu  him  wjter  during  a  journey,  fet 
WATERING  OF  HORSE*. 

ITCH  IN  Hi'Ksp.s,  a  diftcmper  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  their  rubbing  their  I  gs  till  the  h.iir  comes 

off: 

Bleed  your  horfe  wrll;  take  wood  a(hes  a  peck,  bur- 
di/ck- roots  a  handful  or  two,  .maji's  urine  two  gallons, 
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and  the  like  quantity  of  water  wherein  tob.'cc  >-f'  il'.;s 
have  been  ftecptd  ;  boil  ihem  into  a  lye,  and  with  it  wad 
the  grieved  parr  when  it  is  very  hot.  Or, 

Ufe  a  mixture  of  t-*o  ounces  of  forbs,  which  muft  be 
infifedfor  fix  hours  in  a  pint  of  ftrong  vincg.ir,  and  fetit 
on  the  fire;  aiul-rub  'he  pirt  affected  with  it  twice-,  an  i 
it  will  cure  it. — It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  b^;cd  h,m  in 
the  bows. 

ITCH,  OR  SC^B,  IN  SHEEP;  this  comes  by  over- 
much rainy  weather,  milis,  or  fogs,  too  much  expofing 
them  abroad  Co  heats  and  colds. 

Take  the  jt.'c;  of  rue,  tar-water,  and  goofe-g-rejfe, 
and  anoint  wtll  the  places  as  hot  as  mav  be  endured, 
having  tirft  dipt  away  the  wool ;  then  clap  fome  li^ht 
wool  over  it,  or  Hock-fhred:-,  and  it  will  pee.1  off.  A-:d 
to  niake  the  fpeedier  cure,  let  blood  in  the  tail  and  under 
both  theearf,  an:!  give  in  a  glafs  of  wine  the  juice  of 
carduus  and  flour  of  brimftone. 

ITCH,  IN  GOATS. 

Take  the  tender  tops  of  broom,  and  fteep  them  when 
bruifed  in  man's  urine  a  niiiht  or  two  ;  and  by  wathing 
them  with  this  warm  it  will  kill  the  itch,  and  keep  the 
hair  from  coming  off. 

JUCPCING-TIME,  the  feafon  of  going  to  the  haunts 
of  partridges,  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  clofe 
of  the  evening,  there  to  liflen  for  the  calling  of  the 
cock- partridge,  which  will  be  very  loud,  with  no  fmall 
eagernefs,  and  will  make  the  hen  anfwer  him,  fo  that 
they  foon  come  together,  as  may  eafily  be  known  by 
their  chattering  and  rejoicing  notes. 

Whereupon  you  may  take  your  range  about  them, 
drawing  in,  little  by  little,  to  the  place  where  you 
heard  them  juck. 

JUKE,  OR  JUG  :  to  perch  and  rood  as  a  hawk  and 
other  birds  do. 

KEEPER  OF  THE  FOREST,  otherwife  called,  chief 
warden  of  the  foreft,  is  he  that  has  the  principal 
government  of  all  things  belonging  to  a  royal  foreft, 
and  the  check  of  all  the  other  officers ;  fo  that  the  Lord 
Chief-Juftice  in  Eyre  of  the  foreft,  when  he  thinks  fit 
to  hold  his  juftice-feat,  fends  out  his  general  Summon 
to  the  keeper  forty  days  before,  to  warn  all  under-offi- 
cevs  to  appear  before  him  at  the  day  affigned  in  the 
fummons. 

KEEPER  is  alfo  the  perfon  to  whom  the  care  of  a 
walk  in  the  foreft  is  affigned.  The  perfon  under  him 
on  whom  all  the  trouble  of  the  office  devolves,  is 
properly  called  the  groom-keeper.  Keeper  is  alfo  often 
ufed  for  Game-Keeper,  which  fee. 

-KENNEL,  a  place  or  little  houfe  for  hounds  ;  and 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  ufed  for  thi  pack  of  hou'ids 
kfcif. 

To  make  a  complete  kennel,  three  conveniences 
ought  to  be  obferved,  viz,  a  .fweet  air,  frefh  water,  and 
the  morning-foil,  for  which  the  following  rules  may  be 
ufeful  : 

The  court  fhould  be  large',  for  the  more  fpacious  it 
is,  the  better  it  will  be  for  ihe  hounds  to  refrefb  them- 
fclves  in  ;  and  it  fhould  be  well  walled,  or  fenced 
about,  to  prevent  their  geiting  out,  but  not  fo  high  as 
to  keep  out  the  fun  or  wind. 


The  water,  if  poflilrle,  {hould  run  through  fome  pirt 
of  the  court  or  yard  ;  or  for  want  thereof,  rvive  a  W'-l! 
with  a  ftone  trough  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  at- 
ways  kept  with  f  re  I'h  water,  to  the  end  the  hounds  m--,,' 
drink  when  they  plea'e  ;  and  at  one  end  of  the  trough 
(here  muft  be  a  hole  to  let  out  the  water  for  cleanfini  it. 

Let  the  kennel  b-  b^ilt  in  the  higheft  part  of  the 
court,  in  which  there  fnould  be  two  romp,  one  of 
which  fhould  he  larger  than  the  other,  wiih  a  large  chim- 
IK  v  <o  make  a  fire,  when  need  requires. 

This  room  (hould  be  raifcd  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  in  the  floor  there  ihould  be  two  gutters  for 
tiie  conveyance  of  the  urine. 

There  muft  be  difperfed  up  and  down  fmall  bedfteads 
raifed  a  foot  from  the  floor,  with  holts  pierced  through 
the  planks  for  drawing  away  their  urine. 

The  other  room  muft  be  for  the  huntfman  to  keep 
his  poles,  whips,  liams,  Mves,  and  like  necellarics ; 
there  fhould  be  a  copper  for  the  boiling,  dreffine;,  and 
ordering  of  their  food,  when  they  come  home  wet  and 
weary  ;  for  at  fuch  times,  they  (hould  be  chei  idled  as 
inftruments  of  your  recreation  and  profit,  that  they  m^v 
delight  in  your  fervice,  and  tafte  of  your  bounty,  and 
you  need  not  doubt  but  to  have  credit  of  them  in  the 
field. 

Be  careful  not  to  give  them  any  thing  to  drink  in 
veffels  of  copper  ;  and  as  to  the  propoition  and  quality 
of  allowance  for  food,  it  muft  be  ordered  with  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  hounds  and  their  fixes:  three  bufhel 
and  a  half  of  wheat  bran,  will  ftrve  ten  couple  and  a 
half  of  middling  fized  hounds  a  week,  giving  them 
fometimes  beef  broth,  whey,  flipt-milk,  chippings  of 
bread,  bones,  and  fometimes  a  little  horfe-flefh;  for 
change  of  food  creates  ?  good  appetite,  and  prelerv;s 
health. 

The  oats  and  wheat  bran  muft  be  boiled  and  thickened 
with  milk  and  b'.'ttt -r-milk,  with  fome  chipping?,  or  fome 
broken  meat  boiled  therein. 

As  concerning  horfe-flefh,  thofe  beft  {killed  this  way, 
think  of  all  their  foods  (proviclc-d  i  be  given  with  dif- 
cretion)  horfe-flefh  the;  beft,  and  hotteft  ;  but  be  fure  to 
flay,  or  fldn  the  beafts,  left  the  dogs  difcerning  the  hair,- 
may  fall  on  them  when  living  in  the  field  :  as  for  d.i^s 
that  are  accuftomed  to  hunt  the  hare,  it  is  not  good  to 
give  them  any  ment,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  withdraw  their 
(cent  or  aiTediions  from  the  chafe,  as  their  flefh  is  not 
very  hveet,  nor  their  fcents  very  ilrong'. 

If  ths  huntfman  perceives  ihat  through  long  and  fre- 
quent  ch.ifes    the   hounds    fdll    away,  he   muft  bs  more' 
careful    in  feeding  and   cherimini  them   up  with   fome 
good  broth,  of  boiled  oxen  or  {Sleep's  h^aft?. 

On  fuch  days  as  the  hounds  do  not  hunt,   the  beft 
times  to  feed  them  are  early,  before 'fun-rifina,   and  I; 
in  the   evening,    after    fun  let;    End   on    the  ilays  they 
hunt,  they  ought  to  be  rewarded  as  they  come  home,  be  ' 
it   when   it  will,    uith  a   good  fupper,  for  nothing   is  a 
greater  difcouiagement  to  a  hound  than  to  go  to  !n, 
with  an  empty  belly  after  hard  labour. 

If  you  h^ve  more  dead  flefh   than  you  have  prefer.t 
occafion   for,   it   may  be  preserved  a  week  or  ten  days  ' 
fweet,  by  burying  it  under  ground.     See  ENTERING  CF 
HOUNDS. 
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Tt  KF.NN'F.L ;  applied  by  fox-hunters  to  a 

fox  <*  nis  hole. 

KERNEL;  :  throat  in  horfes,  how  to  rc- 

•.  (.• : 

Talcehalf  a  pint  nf  brandy  or  aqua  vitse,  put   into  it 

a  quarter  of  I  <mmon  loap:    boil  them  till 

become  thick  as  a  p  alKr,  ami  ap;>lv  it  f)lal'.er-wifc 

•  place  g;  or  a 

'     tSole     ker 
it  will  fink  (hem,  to  •        •  ;  ot  be  o. 

•  .etc  be  bumou  break  and  tlifpcrfe 

j  kind  of  haw.  -it. 

K.  THE     SPURS.       Sft     R.AMIN- 

h  thcrn  fome 

rm  loin,  browlingi  of  (>reen 
leav 

,  boiled  Uariey  or  b:  /  degrees  they  will 

cmfclvc*. 

K  •  or  MGR  M,  the  difcafcs  snd  cure,   Sft 

UR: 

K.1NDFR  (amongft  Hunter*)  a  company  of  cat<. 

,  the  term  ufc<i   tor   a  rabbit  when  (he 
th  her  young. 

K.NK  is  ANGLING,  n  a  term  ufcd  in  trowl.-g, 
when  the  :  between  the  top  of  the  rod  and 

the  ring,  through  which  it  ought  to  run  freely  ;  or  when 
part  01  ttie  line  tvtilh  about  the  other  part  trut  if  coiled 
in  yo'i:  Icit  hand.  Siik  lines  are  more  apt  to  kink  than 
hair- 

KlrVr.R-  IIMr.,  afpace  of  time  between  the  fcfti- 

val  ol  the   invention  of  the  Holy  Crol*,   May  3,  and 

Twdfth-Da)  ;  during  which,  lalmon-f-Qim,;  in  the  river 

•   ivrfcnd  to  Henley,  was  forbidden,  by 

50  Ed*.  III. 

Kl  ITS,  hawks,  anJ  other  birds  of  prev,  wait  for 
chickens,  pigeons,  pheafants  ;  and  upon  which  account 
it  15  i.ecetiary  that  the  countryman  be  conttantly  fur- 
nilhcd  with  a  good  fowling-piece  to  dcftroy  and  fcarc 
thern  away. 

You  may  a'f.i  place  fmall  iron  gins  about  the  breadth 
f  f  <>ne's  hand,  made  like  a  fox-gin,  and  baited  with  r.iw- 
fleft,  which  is  a  very  good  mean*  to  catch  them;  and 
.er  they  may  be  frighted  away  by  (training  l:nrs,  or 
piece*  of  net*  over  the  places  where  you  keep  pigeons, 
phcafaim,  tec. 

Steep  the  entrails  of  pigs,  fowls,  or  rabbit',  in  the 
lees  of  wine  into  which  you  have  infufed  a  quantity  of' 
nux  vomica,  I  •  a  bait  where  the  kites  come  in 

the  eve.  ing,    .r  e.iriy  in  the  morr.  .  s  will  intoxi- 

cate :hr  -Ti  fo,  ti.at  a  per  fun  waiting  near  the  fpot  may 

c  them. 

net   thrc;  fmall  rods   growing   at  the  end  of  a 
bou.h,  and  pl>re  them  on  pretty  biz  forked  (ticks,  fet 
in  the  g-ound,   %vh-n  you  have  rubb'.d  tncm  over  with 
.ime;   fo  nrHer   it  that  two  may  lie  on  the  ground, 
a  t  -i,   and    a    dale    of  a   li  c    moufc    or 

chit  .1   wil.  mike  them  e;i/crly  fwoop,  %s 

the  •  iking   their    vniip*,   it   «iii 

their  rif:ng  ;   o-,  it   they  flutter  u;>,  th-.y  will  fall  ag 


fo  (hat  you  may  take  them  if  you  wat^h  for  them. 
You  nay  alfo  take  them  with  traps  or  firings  fo 
baited. 

la  rectver  them  fa  as  ti  tame  thtm.  When  they  are 
ca'.-ght,  during  the  fit  of  intoxication  pour  a  little 
fj'lad  oil  doivn  their  throats  and  rub  their  heads  with 
ftron^  white  wine  vinegar  ;  and  the  cure  will  be  fpeedilv 
effc^ed. 

.  to  fnap  or  break,  to  pick  at ;  amongd 
ivjiveis,  f.e  fime  as  to  browfe,  or  to  feed  upon  the  tops 
of  voune  leaves,  &c. 

KSf.K    OK   A  HORSE,  is  the  joint  of  the  fore-quar- 
ters, that  joins  the  fore  thigh  to  the  (hank. 
T     AIR,   a  term  in  huntin;;   which  lignifies  the  place 
I  j  where  the  deer  harbour  by  day. 

LAMH,  ItAt'-licknefs  in.  This  often  comes  by  tco 
much  browfine:  on  hawthorn  or  oak  leaves  ;  known  by 
Oajgcrin  mnd,  through  the  chilline: 

blood  caufcd  by  fuch  feeding,  or  phlegm  amaflld  about 
the  brain. 

Di(Ti>lve  aditictida  in  warm  water,  and  put  hilf  a 
fpoonful  into  each  ear  of  the  lam1'  ur  Iherp,  and  (top 
the  ear  clofe ;  and  fo  the  cure  will  be  wrought,  if  time- 
ly taken. 

J,A\11>  \e,ned  fick,  to  cure  : 

Boil  a  I  tile  faffron  and  cinnamon  in  rome  of  the  nvlk 
of  the  dam,  and  give  it  the  lamb,  and  it  will  grow 
healthful  and  ftrong. 

LAMB,  to  prevent  the  ewe  carting : 

It  you  perceive  a  weaknefs  in  the  ewe,  to  bring  for^h 

with  pain,  or  fear  the  lofs  of  the  lamb,  lay  her  fort,  and 

.  little  horfunint  (or,  for  want  of  that,  other  mint) 

in  a  pint  of  ale,  and  fo  give  it  her  warm,  and  (he  will 

yean  with  eife. 

LAMENESS  is  SHEEP,  which  is  occafioned  by 
too  much  wool  growing  in  the  flefhy  part  of  their 
feet. 

Rub  between  their  claws,  alum,  vinegar,  and  bay- 
falt. 

LAME  ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  lame  of  an  ear,  when  he 
halts  up  i)  a  walk  or  a  trot,  and  keeps  time  in  his 
halting  with  the  motions  of  his  head,  for  all  lame 
bor(|f  do  not  keep  time  after  that  rate.  See  HALT- 
LAME  OF  THE  Burnt  E,  is  likewife  ufed  t>y  the  way 
ofrailler. .  .:  thing. 

LA  •     \    HoR^F,    in    any    inim,    |j ••>  1-, 

or   member    or'    the    bod  ,    nuy    be   found    out    thiee 

Caufc  h'm  to  be  turned  at  the  halter's  end,  on  either 
hand  fuddenly  and  fwiftiy,  upon  as  Inrd  a  way  as  can 
be  picked  out;  and  it  ru-  has  any  ache,  wrench,  or  grief 
in  hi«  fore  parts,  it  will  appear  when  he  turn*  uport 
that  hand  on  which  the  gnri  is;  he  will  favour  that 
leg,  and  fo  run  both  towards  and  from  the  man,  efpr- 
ciaily  if  none  at  a  little  yielding  hill  :  but  if  you  caimot 
•  out  this  way, 

( Jet  upon  the  horfe's  baclc,  and  ride  till  you  have 
heated  him  thoroughly,  and  fct  him  up  t"  r  two  or  three 
h >,irs,  till  he  is  cold:  then  turn  him  at  the  lr.ilrcr'«  end*, 
</  ride  him  a.-  :i,  snd  the  lead  gritf  that  is  in  inni  miy 
e.fily  be  oiftovcted. 
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If  you  would  know  whether  the  grief  proceeds  from 
a  hc.t  or  cold  c;iufe;  obferve,  if  it  be  from  he.tt,  he  will 
halt  moft  when  he  is  hot;  but  if  it  be  from  a  cold 
caufe,  he  will  halt  leaft  when  he  is  hot,  and 
moft  rid  or  travelled  ;  aiid  if  it  be  from  cold,  he 
will  do  it  moft  at  his  fir  ft  fetting  out,  while  he  is 
cold. 

Lamenffs  in  the  Stiffle. 

A  horfe  that  has  contracted  a  lairunefs  in  the  (riffle 
trenerally  treads  on  his  toe,  and  cannot  fet  his  heel  to 
the  pround  without  great  difficulty  and  pain.  When 
you  find  this  is  the  cafe,  bathe  it  well  with  warm  vine- 
gar, and  if  a  puffy  fwelling  appear:--,  foment  it  well  with 
a  woollen  cloth,  rung  out  of  hot  vinegar,  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  wormwood,  bay  leave?,  and  rofemary,  adding 
half  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine  to  a  quart  of  the  decoction. 
Let  this  operation  be  continued  till  the  fwelling  dif- 
perfes,  and  then  bathe  the  part  with  the  medicines  above 
mentioned. 

The  tumour  will  fonietimes  fuppurate,  but  feldom  ; 
which  foon  perfects  the  cure.  Should  a  rowel  be  necef- 
fary,  any  convenient  part  will  do.  The  accident  taken 
in  time  and  properly  treated,  is  by  no  means  dange- 
rous. 

A  Lamencft  in  the  Whirle-lone. 

A  lamenefs  in  this  part  and  the  hip  is  difcovered  by 
the  horfe's  dragging  his  leg  after  him,  and  dropping 
backward  on  his  heel  when  he  trots.  If  the  mufcles 
of  the  hips  only  are  injured,  the  lamenefs  is  eafily  cured  ; 
but  if  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  are  affefted,  the  cure 
is  often  very  difficult,  tedious  and  uncertain.  But 
whatever  be  the  cafe,  (he  method  of  cure  is  the  fame  ; 
which  confifts  in  bathing  the  parts  well  with  cooling 
medicines  four  or  five  times  a  day.  If  the  injury  con- 
fifts in  a  mufcular  ftrain  only,  this  bathing  will  remove 
the  complaint,  and  the  horfe  will  be  foon  fit  to  do  his 
bufmefs.  But  if  the  ligaments  are  injured,  time  and 
reft  alone  can  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  injured 
parts  ;  and  therefore  the  beft  method  will  be  to  turn 
him  to  grafs. 

Where  the  whirle-bone  or  hip  is  beat  down  from  its 
focket,  it  will  fo  remain  ;  and  yet  perhaps  the  horfe  may 
do  considerable  fervice.  The  cure  is  generally  blifter- 
ingSj  firings, aftringents,  and  reft.  •$**•  SIRAINS. 

Lamenefs  in  the  Shoulder  occafianed  by  the  Saddle. 

Take  brandy  and  fpirit  of  turpentine,  an  equal  quan- 
tity ;  beat  them  up  together,  and  rub  all  the  part  that 
has  been  hurt  by  the  faddle  ;  and  be  fure  place  your  fad- 
die  farther  backwaid  vvhen  you  ride  him  again.  If  you 
have  no  fpirit  of  turpentine,  take  foap  and  brandy  and 
rub  againft  the  hair  till  you  make  a  lather  ;  repeat  this 
three  or  four  times  fucceffively,  as  faft  as  it  dries  in. 
For  want  of  foap,  you  may  ufe  roach-alum,  and  for 
want  of  brandy,  urine.  But,  if  you  can  get  fpi|it  vf 
turpentine,  the  whites  of  eggs  brandy,  and  urine,  trv 
teft  way  is  to  make  a  compofition  of  them  all,,  as  di- 


rected for  horfes  hurt  on  the  withers,  and  rub  the  h;>rfe 
wi:h  it  four  or  five  times,  which  will  tft;cl  a  cure-;  you 
may  ufe  the  fame  remeriies  in  other  places  above-men- 
tioned ;  but  if  the  inflammation  be  gre.it,  the  dif< 
of  long  continuance,  and  one  fhouljei  appears  thicker 
than  the  other,  you  may  introduce  a  rowel,  which 
fhould  be  made  with  tow,  dipped  in  warm  ointment  of 
bafilicon  ;  keep  it  in  a  fortnight,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
rub  the  fhoulder  \»i'h  the  following  o  ntux-nt.  —  Take 
ointments  of  rr.arih-mallows,  poplar-buds,  ri-.j^,  oil  or' 
bayc,  and  honey,  of  each  two  ounces;  melt  ihtm  toge- 
ther, and  liir  the  competition  till  it  is  cold  ;  th?n  uic  n 
once  every  day,  and  make  more  if  this  be  not  found  fuf- 
ficient. 

LAMP  AS,       -v    is  a  fort  of  fwelling  in  the  palate  ot 

LAMPERS,       \.  a  horfe's  mouth,  /'.  e.  an  inflamm ,:- 

LAMPRASS,  J  tion  in  the  roof  of  Ins  mo-.th 
behind  the  nippers  of  his  upper  jaw,  fo  called  bo 
caufe  it  is  cured  by  burning  with  a  lamp  or  hot 
iron. 

It  is  caufed  by  the  fuper-abounding  of  blood,  and  its 
reforting  ts  the  firft  fuirow  of  the  mouth,  near  to  the 
fore-teeth,  which  caufes  the  faid  furrow  to  fwell  as  high 
as  the  gathers,  which  will  hinder  him  from  feeding,  and 
caufe  him  to  let  his  meat  fall  half  chewed  out  of  his 
mouth  again. 

This  is  a  natural  infirmity  with  which  all  horfes  are 
affected  fooner  or  later,  and  every  common  farrier  can 
cure  it. 

Theufual  method  of  cure  is,  to  take  it  away  with  an 
inftrument  of  iron  made  for  that  purpofe,  and  heated  red 
hot. 

But  in  the  operation  great  care  muft  be  taken,  that  in 
burning  the  flefh  you  do  not  touch  the  bone ;  for  if  you 
do,    the  bone   will   fcale,   and   feveral   dangerous  come 
quences  may  follow. 

LANDING-NET,  IN  ANGLING,  a  fmall  net  ex- 
tended upon  a  rin^  or  hoop,  and  fattened  to  the  end 
of  a  long  manageable  pole,  to  affift  in  bringing  full  to 
land. 

LANDING-HOOK,  IN  ANGLING,  is  alfo  necefTary 
to  fhe  fafe  bringing  large  fifh  to  fhore,  and  are  made 
with  a  fcrew  to  faiten  into  a  focket  at  the  end  of  a  pole, 
which  when  your  fiih  is  iniangled,  you  put  it  into  its 
mouth,  and  draw  it  to  land.  It  is  ufcd  chiefly  for  barbel, 
falmon,  and  other  ftrong  fifh. 

LANNKR,  |    OR  TI-NISIAN  FALCON.     The 

LANNERE  T,  j  lanner  is  a  hawk  common  in 
all  countries,  efpecially  in  France,  making  her  eyry 
on  high  trees  in  foreft?,  or  on  high  cliffs  near  the  fea- 
fide. 

Sba  is  lefs  than  the  falcon-gentle,  fair-plumed  when 
at  cnter-mewer,  and  of  Ihorter  t.doiis  than  any 
other. 

LARGE  ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  go  large  and  wide  when 
he  gains  or  takes  in  more  ground  in  going  wider  of 
the  centre  of  the  volt,  and  defcribing  a  greater  circum- 
ference. 

LARK,  a  fmall  grey  bird,  that  fings  in  the  morning 
when  it  is  fair  weather,  and  breeds  in  M,iy,  July,  and 
Auguft,  when  the  young  ones  are  able  to  quit  their  nefts 
in  ten  or  twelve  days :  there  are  larks  that  fly  in  flocks, 

and 
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ar.d  thefe  are  the  firfl  birds  that  proclaim  the  approach 
jmmer;   and   others   th.it    keep  more   ciofe   to   the 
ground,  as  the  fky-lark,  and  wood-lark  ;  both  forts  feed 
upon  worn  s  and  ants  :  they  are  good  food,  when  young 
and  we'l  led:   thfir  fL'fn  i-  firm,   brown,  juicy,  and 
of  digeftion.     They  make  ufe  of  the  he..rt  and  blood  of 
a  lark  in  the  wind  and  fh  nc-cholic  :   they  are  alfo  ac- 
ted good  for  thofe   troubled   with  the  gravel,   ar.d 
a  in  the  kidney*  and  blaiidrr. 

way  of  tak  114  larks  is  with  net',  as  they  do  or- 
tolan*, only  they  u'e  a  l.mki.-'g  glafs  for  the  firft, 
knov*n  wi:h  us  by  the  name  of  dorintr,  or  daring, 
and  the  callers  ate  fet  u,i<  :i  t'.e  r/rn  •!•'!  ;  where- 
as thofe  for  a:.-  [  LccJ  upon  final!  wooden 

The  looking  glaf*  made  ufe  rf  for  this  purpofe,  is 

made  of  fevcral  piece*,   deftribed    I'U-;  VIII.  by  the 

I  I,  i    }.     Take  a  piece  of  W<K  d  A,  (J,  an  inch 

iiilf  (hick,  and  about  nine  inches   long;  it  mull  be 

cut  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bend  like  a  bow,  as  you  fee  at 

A,  B,  C,  and  that  it  may  hare  fix  faces  according  to  its 

length. 

figure  marked  1,2,  7,  4,  5,  6,  rcprefents  its  form 

or  cut ;  that  at  6  undercut,  mutt  be  an  inch  ind  a  half 

broad  ;  the  faces  ought  lo  to  dimimlh  in  thiclcnefs  ih  :t 

ippermoft  at  3  fhould  be  but  half  an  inch  broad;  the 

i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  rr.uft   be   let  to  receive  as 

miny   piece*  ot   looking- glafs  :    in   the   middle   of 

:  or  corner  of  tlie  wood  marked  6,  or  B  in  the 
hill  figure,  a  hole  murf  bem.tde  to  receive  a  little  wooden 
peg  -  thick,  a  little  pointed  at 

the  end,  with  a  faull  hole  in  the  middle  i,  there  to  fallen 
a  cord. 

Then  t^ke  another  pi<-cr  of  wood,  fix  inches  thick, 
and  a  foot  long,  ftmpcned  at  the  end  Q,  in  order  to  fix 
it  to  :  •  ••..•  ;t  Jt  M,  (.),  about 

•;e  inch  and  j  half  deep  or  broad  ; 
the-1  ho'c  or  pierce  a  hole  in  the  laid  piece  above  • 
and  continiif  the  hole  to  the  .:'  the  notch  M,  O ; 

\-ou  are  to  pur  the  peg  I,  B,  as  reprefented 
in  the   third  figure;  when   it   is  thin  fix-d,  put  a  froall 
•        •       . 

mult    plac-  it  be  i  • 

the  two  new,  •  .j:id  cjrry  the 

line    to   the  edge,  the  line,   you   may 

m«K  p'ay  in  and  out,  as  children  do  a 

whiri.^ig:  keep  •'.  turning,   that  the  twin- 

•laft  agninft  tnc  f.  n  may  provoke  the  larks  to 
.'.    feafon   for   this    fport 

begin*  in  Se;  ..nd  efpeciaily  white  fruity  mom- 

itch  larks  with  a  clip-net. 

Thc'e  birds,  when  -  hard,  go  in  great  flocks 

fly  from  one  fitrld  to  another,  in  queft  of  their  food  ; 

and  they  fiift  fly  low,  near  :!ie  ground,  and  alight  where 

ke  them,  you 

n»nft  r»r<.  trm-?  ft.tus,  like  to    thofe 

'  I),  r,  1  fix  feet  long,  very 

ftraight,  ani!  .  ach  end  : 

a«  t.  ie  fide  a  lt!ck  as  at 

foot  and  a  naif  in  rd   on  t:.  '..le  a  fmafl 

peg  two  or  three  •  ..ie  of  thefe  two  poles  or 


fticlcs  muft  have  two  flicks  tied  to  the  enJ,  oppofite  to 
one  another  ;  and  there  muft  be  two  other  fmall  ilicks 
or  pegs  fattened  to  the  fide  of  each  (lake,  as  you  fee  dc- 
fcnbed  in  the  figure  marked  G,  L,  X,  I,  H.  The 
flick  I,  X,  muft  have  tw.»  notches  at  its  ends;  one  at 
X,  there  to  pUce  the  net  at  the  end  F,  where  the  two 
>  G,  H,  arc  fattened,  and  to  the  fide  of  each  (tick 
the  pegs  L,  I  ;  and  when  you  intend  to  ca'ch  larks, 
three  or  four  men  muft  go  from  one  field  to  another, 
which  muft  be  pretty  even  and  not  hilly,  and  pitch  your 
nets;  the  three  fticks  mult  be  fattened  together  at  both 
ends  and  in  the  middle,  a  the  itjff  with  the 

two  pegs  in  the  middle,  that  the  net  m.iv  the  more 
ealily  ajid  re.idi  v  turn,  being  cuidcd  by  this  ftarF,  which 
will  turn  bct.vem  the  two  ftiiks,  which  you  arc  to  join 
in  the  ground:  the  two  other  ends  muft  be  oppofite  to 
one  another,  infbmuch  that  the  four  flicks  will  be 
found  to  be  fixed  in  a  ftraight  line;  and  that  the  cord 
at  the  bottom  of  the  net  may  be  very  ft;fF,  gel  a  llrong 
cord,  3,  5,  twelve-  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  you  are 
to  the  ftuk  3,  and  the  oihcr  at  that  at  5, 
which  you  muft  pitch  in  the  ground  over-ai;ainft  thole 
at  4,  1,6:  in  like  manner  fatten  another  cord,  u  .1 
feet  long  to  the  end  of  the  flick  or  itaff  7,  with  a  peg  8 
at  the  other  end,  which  fix  in  the  ground  to  the  right 
of  the  other":  pull  it  wiih  al  y -ui  ftrrfhgth,  that  the 
upper  cord  or  line  may  be  as  flitf  as  that  below  :  you 
muft  have  another  cord,  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  long, 
which  put  on  a  pully,  and  at  one  end  fallen  it  to  the 
fli  k  7,  and  let  the  others  be  tied  to  the  ftake  behind 
the  itai>J,  which  fhould  be  made  of  ftubble  put  round 
fume  fprigs  or  f  nail  brar.chrs  cf  wood  ;  the  pully  muft 
be  hc'.u  at  the  place  marked  10,  fifteen  feet  diftant  from 
the  net,  with  a  cord  tied  to  the  (take  n,  fo  that  the 
fpace  between  the  pully  and  it's  flake  muft  be  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  the  pu'Iy  advanced  to  within  two 
!e  of  the  bottom  of  the  net,  that  it  may 
turn  more  exp:dit°u> 

The  whole  bcin,!  fct  in  order,  let  the  perfon  take 
hi*  ftaiid  ;  and  let  the  other  pcrfons  port  ihcinfi  Ivcs  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  g<mc  19,  20,  may  as  it  were, 
be  between  them  three  :  I  fuppofc  one  of  them  advan- 
•he  place  marked  A,  the  other  from  H,  and 
fHWTrom  C;  but  thofc  at  A  and  B,  mud  move  more 

•nan  the  middlemoft;  and  thus  the  I 
ing;  themfelves  hemmed  in,  as  it  were  on  all  fiJo,  are 
obliged    to    fly    ftraight    over    the   nets:     to    forward 
them  the  -i  o  e  therein,   take  a  good  long  packthread, 
tie  one  end  of  it  to  the  point  of  the  fm  I!  p<-g  9,  and  a 
foot  and  a  hal:,  or   two  feet  high,  fixed  upnuht  in  the 
ground,  within  two  feet  of  ihe  net;,  and  pafs   it  In  m 
thence  over  a  fmall  forked  ftick,  Cut  of  the  fi-ne  h 
as   the  other   ftick  or   peg,   and   fix   it  likewise  in  the 
ground  ;    the  other  end  ot  the  packthread  muft  be  con 
veyed  to  the  (land.     To  this  packthread,   tic   three  or 
four  birJ<,   15,    16,   17,    18.    by  the  legs,    with  other 
packthreads  a  foot  and  a  half  lung;    and  when  tliv 

'•  H.nid  fees  the   fleck  of  larks  fly,  he  mult  Mir 

the  packthread  a  little,  and  when  thofe  at  large  perceive 

ir,  thry  will  nuke  dircdly  thither,  and  then  is  tit*  time 

ird  in  both  his  hands  ami  draw  it.      Thofe 

i  irds  tied  to  the  packthreads  ~-<-  t.nntJ  rails. 

0  Country 
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Country  people  when  they  are  not  provided  wiih 
nets  make  life  of  fpri.igs,  and  fuch  like  things,  to  take 
laikf  wirh. 

When  the  weather  is  very  .cold,  they  obferve  thofe 
places  wherein  th;-y  ddijiht  moft,  and  to  allure  them 
the  more  thither,  they  lirew  foine  cats  in  the  place 
where  they  lay  their  (prints,  putting  on  feveral  ridgi-s  of 
ear'h,  near  one  another,  packthreads  of  about  four 
or  five  fathom,  to  which  they  faften  feveral  fprings  or 
collars,  made  of  horle-hair,  and  thereby  take  great 
numbers  of  them. 

LASK.,  LAX,  OR  i  [in  Hdrfesj/isadiftempero.c- 
LOOSENESS,  s  cafsoned  by  fuch  a  weaknefs  of 
th  •  ftoirach,  that  their  food  paiFes  through  their  guts 
without  any  alteration,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  cafe, 
and  frequently  fatal  to  them.  It  alfo  fometime  proceeds 
from  the  corruption  of  humours,  either  collected  in  the 
rlonrich,  or  thrown  upon  it  from  other  parts. 

The  external  caufes,  are  eating  too  much  provender, 
feeding  upon  mouldy  or  rotten  hay,  frozen  gr^fs,  rye, 
ftraw,  and  other  unwholefotne  fodder,  drinking  very 
cold  water  or  immediately  after  the  eating  of  a  great 
quantity  of  oats,  immoderate  fatigue,  exceffive  fatnefs, 
and  fometimes  want  of  exercife. 

If  the  excrements  voided,  boil  and  work  upon  the 
ground,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  diftemper  proceeds  from 
over-heated  choler,  which  is  feldom  dangerous,  nay  it  is 
frmetimes  profitable. 

Again,  if  the  ordure  be  white,  it  is  a  fign  of  crude, 
cold  humours  :  if  watery,  it  betokens  a  great  weakn. Is 
in  the  ftomach. 

Lafks  occafioned  by  drinking  cold  water  in  fummer, 
or  melted  fnow,  or  by  eating  tender  graf?,  or  other 
loofening  things,  are  not  to  be  regarded;  but  fuch  as 
proceed  without  any  manifeft  outward  caufe,  are  not 
by  any  means  to  be  neglected. 

For  the  cure.  If  the  excrements  appear  mixed  with 
fmall  pieces  or  fcrapings  of  the  guts,  you  ought  imme- 
diately to  endeavour  to  prevent  a  deadly  ulcer  in  thofe 
parts,  by  giving  him  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  pint 
of  cooling,  foftening  decoclion,  made  as  follows,  viz. 
two  ounces  of  barley,  two  ounces  of  m.irfh-ma'low 
roots,  and  one  ounce  of  the  powder  of  fal  prunella 
boiled  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  one  quart. 

If  the  diftemper  is  caufed  by  phlegm,  you  may  make 
ufe  of  cordial  powters  or  pillfj  and  other  hot  medicines, 
proper  for  flrengthening  the  ftomach  and  relaxed  parts. 

Sometimes  a  lafk  is  a  reafonable  effort  of  nature,  to 
free  itfelf  from  a  troublefome  load  of  humours  ;  but  if  it 
continues  longer  than  three  days,  with  lofs  of  appetite,  it 
ought  to  be  checked,  for  horles  are  fometimes  foundered 
by  its  long  continuance. 

In  this  cafe,  give  the  horfe  for  his  food,  bran  moift- 
ened  with  claret,  or  barley  parched  and  ground,  and  the 
beft  hay  ;  but  oats  are  in  no  wife  proper. 

A  horfe  is  in  the  beft  order  that  only  dungs  once, 
or,  at  the  moft,  twice  in  ten  miles  ridinj.  Young  and 
fiery  horles  are  often  very. lax  ;  but  this  weaknefs  gene- 
rally leaves  them  by  the  time  they  are  feven  or  eight 
years  old,  if  they  have  beer,  propsrly  fed  and  but  gently 
exercrfed.  The  fiery  fort  fomeiimes  continues  to  purge 
after  any  extraordinary  exercife,  for  their  diueftive 


powers  are,  for  the  moft  part,  but  weak ;  and  alfo  eat  fo 
fpeedily,  that  they  fwaliow  their  oats  almoft  whole,  and 
ejedl  them  in  the  fame  ftate. 

When  a  purging  is  habitual,  rr  happens  by  accidenf, 
until  the  horfe  Teems  to  lofe  flrength  or  flefh,  or  bo;h, 
it  is  not  necefTiry  to  give  him  any  aftringent  medicine', 
as  the-difcharge  rnay  be  only  a  falutary  eff.nt  of  nature  to 
throw  off  whac  is  eitiier  redundant  or  oflvmive  ;  a  gfutlr.? 
purge  may  He  given,  and  a  few  maftie-  of  bran  ;  \.hich 
peih.:jj5,  by  afiiiting  nature,  may  perfect  a  cure:  but  if 
the  difeafe  continues,  and  tne  hoife  loles  flefli,  grows 
difpirited  and  feeble,  recourfe  n;uii  be  had  toaftringents  : 
when  the  dung  is  like  that  of  a  C'  w,  but  the  vigour  of 
the  horfe  not  impaired,  he  is  faid  to  have  a  lax  ;  but 
when  the  ftrength  and  flefli  fails  he  is  faid  to  have  a 
fcouring  or  purging. 

When  a  fco<:ring  comes  on  at  the  latter  end  of  any 
obftinate  and  tedious  difeafe,  as  low,  putrid  fevers, 
farcy,  &c.  they  are  ufually  the  forerunners  of  death, 
particularly  if  they  are  accompanied  with  a  difagreeable 
difcharge  at  the  fame  time  from  the  nofe. 

If  the  fcouring  proceeds  from  cold,  and  there  is  fome 
degree  of  fever,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe 
and  the  violence  of  the  heat,  bleed  ;  then  give  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce,  or  fix  drachms  ; 
lenitive  ele£luary,  two  ounces ;  mix,  and  make  a  ball. 

Repeat  this,  every  two  or  thiee  days,  until  the  fever 
abates  :  and  betwixt  the  days  of  giving  the  rhubarb,  give 
the  following  medicine  once  a-day. 

Aflringent  Decoflicn. 

Take  oak  bark,  groflly  powdered  :  boil  it  in  a  pint 
of  water  to  the  confumption  of  one-third,  then  pour 
off  the  liquor  for  one  d-ofe  : 

Except  the  fever  and  purging  increafed  together, 
great  cure  fhould  be  taken  not  to  check  the  purging 
left  the  fever  be  increafed  thereby. 

If  little  or  no  fever  attends,  after  bleeding,  give  the 
following  folutive  ball  : 

Take  of  aloes  haJf  an  ounce;  diapente,  one  ounce; 
treacle  enough  to  make  a  ball :  repeat  this  once  a  week, 
and  if  there  is  much  griping  and  diftention  from  wind, 
the  reftringent  clyfter  will  be  neceiiary. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  thefe 
complaints,  clyfters  fhould  be  fmall  in  quantity  ;  and 
if  the  difeafe  is  violent,  they  fhould  be  repeated  as  oft- 
en as  they  come  away.  If  there  is  great  pain,  forty 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  added  to  one  of  the 
clyfter?,  and  repeated  as  the  urgency  thereof  requires. 

If  the  fcouring  dill  continues  without  relief,  give 
two  drachms  of  cerated  glafs  of  antimony,  mixed  with 
one  ounce  of  diacodium,  or  two  ounces  of  cordial 
ball. 

Alum,  Armenian  bole,  or  other  aftringent  and  ab- 
forbent  medicines,  are  given  to  one  ounce,  once  or 
twice  a  day,  but  ufually  one  or  two  dofes  will  anf«ver 
the  end. 

If  the  caufe  is  a  weak  digeftion,  which  is  known 
by  the  food  paffing  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which 
the  ftomach  received  it :  the  dung  being  very  foft  and 
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appetite  fiiili,  and  the  ho  fc  very  ban  :  be- 

1'ide  gentle  evercifc  and  dry  food,  fuch  as  the  beft  hay, 

r  quantities  than  are  ufualiy  t;iven,  and 

mMftened  that  the  horfe  nerd  not  drink  much, 

give  tne  following  ftomach-purgr,  and  repefct  it  as  oc- 

•  may  re-quire. 

Take  of  aioc<,  hilf  an  ounce;  cream  of  tartar  and 
n,  each  half  an  <>U;ILT  ;  treacle  cmm-h  to  make  a 
and  on  the  ii  .     .ch  this  pur^c  rat- 

thc  follow 

.*>•  mi:h  Drini. 

Take  of  oak-bark,  bru  frd,  half  a  pound;  Gentian 

.  llircd,  one  pound;  pinecr,  bruifc'i,  two  ouncrs; 

n.t'uie   •.  irni  in  a  gjli"  ,  and 

give  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  pint  every  night  and 

;ig. 

i  a  vifcid  mitter,  obtbuiftin^  the  mouths  of  the 
l-ictea's,   gives  rife   to  •  a.   lummer's  grafs 

i  r,  -.vhic!i  is    Hill  better,  the  fait    marfh,    will    effect 
.r.- ;   whcr*  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  ftomach 
_-e  before  directed  mjy  be  jiven  once  a  week. 
In  any  of  the  above  cafes,  vthrrc  ti.rre  i-  a  difcharge 
aarp,   flimv  matter,   with  fevcre   griping,  avoid  oily 
and    grcafy  things,  hut  give  the  following  in  clyftcrs, 
i  npe-liquor,  or  very  thin  ft  arch  ;  either  of  thcfc 
.  h :  given  1 1  three  or  four  pints  at  a  time,  and  liquid 
1  !u>l.inurn,  to  the  quantity  of  forty  or  fixty  drop*,  may 
be  added  to  one  of  the  ciyller  ,  to  moderate  the  pains, 
peated  a>ma,  feem  needful. 
•n  Hood  appears  with  the  excrement,  it  is   called 
the  bUx ••-  -iich  cafe,  if  there  i-  threat 

for  a  difcharzr,   there    is  .. 

grc.  '  .      In  this   cafe  give   frrquc  •,   of 

n  (larch,  with  thitty  or  forty  drops 
.  laudanum  in  each,  until  the  pain  it  aba; 
..fure ;  aid  give   (he   fame   medicines  as  above 
•mire  ob.linate  fcourin^f,  particularly 
ball  made  with  cetated  gLfs  of  antm-  nv,  and  cor- 
dul  ';  '      ve  the  following. 

Koil  *  pound  of  burnt  hartfhorn  in  ten  p  n 

,  at  th:  latter  «..  J  of  the  boiling,  add  to  it 
•  ounces  of  gurn    arabic,  continually 
the  gum   is  •  then   rei:  :>  the 

-.   fpeiking  of  the  Lnx  or  S;. 

•  •  .',    lays  a«.   t»Iio.vt  :    '1  here   is  a    i 

•i-V  wh:ch  thofe  f>; 

*•-  ok  and  irrit.bU 

.  any 

-  out  of  the   i  uicoiciiic, 

tut  s  CubfiJe    p  ni.ir.  : -r  a  few 

years   ufe.      Thefe  iii  require  great  care 

>i.iJ    dietetic    zucntion  to  ,   ufe. 

• 

or  the  haid- 
- 

\  runs  at  . 

The  >'  <   and  admits 

a  ;•  •,  an  r.cn- 

;  in  the  ftoinai.a  anJ   in'.cilints,  from  the 


ferrnen'ation  and  fu.lden  difT)lution  of  excrement  long 
retained,  from  the  f  >lution  of  perfpirable  matter  thrown 
upon  the  lower  bo-.v  1-.  ,  n  occafton  of  drinking  cold 
wattr  when  hot,  or  other  caufes  of  cold,  from  colliqua- 
tion  of  the  fatty  f'jbftance  of  the  body  in  being  over 
heated  by  exceffive  l.i'oour,  efpecially  when  oUt  of  con- 
dition \  or  Ijflly,  diarrhz.i  may  be  a  concomitanr,  or 
termination  of  difeafe. 

As  to  the  cure,  it  is  a  general  rule  never  to  exhibit 
artri.  ^  to  attempt  to  flop  a  flux  in  the  com- 

mencement, fince  the  discharge  may  be  mervly  an  effort 
of  nature  to  relieve  herfelf  from  a  morbid  load.  Gentle 
laxatives  are  rather  indicated,  and  rhubarb  from  i;s 
rard:ac  and  fub-aflringent  quality,  is  the  (heet>.anchor 
in  this  cafe.  In  common  cafts,  and  indeed  generally, 
aliringents  are  by  no  mean*  neceflary,  the  effect  and 
proper  caufc  crating  together  j  but  f'l  uiJ  the  purging 
continue  until  the  health?  hutmurs  begin  1 1  be  evacu- 
ated, and  the  animal  become  weak  in  confequence,  no 
time  ought  to  be  loft  in  attempting  to  ftav  (he  flux. 
Solleyfei  fixes  the  period  of  waiting  to  three  i: 
when  he  fays  the  horfe  will  begin  to  lofe  his  appetite. 

Tki  Laralivt  and  Sub-aflringtnt  Bailor  Drink.  Take 
on:  o'incc  tine  Turkey- rhubarb,   frefh  powdered,   leni- 
tive  ele&uary,  two   ounces  i    ginger    finely  powdered 
drachms;  ball    with   lifted   oat-flour,   or    make   a 
drink  with  gruel.     To  be  given  every  other  day,  three 
-.     The  night  after  the  operation  of  each  dofe,  the 
following  drink  may  be  given  warm,  if  circumftancc* 
appear  to  require  it.     Diafcordium  half  an  ounce  to- an 
ounce  in  either  a  tea  made  of  mint,  fage,  chamorrrile, 
or  diied  tofcs  ;  and  ale,  or  gruel. 

But  fhould  the  difeafe  tirn  out  too  powerful  for 
th«fe  remedies,  ?nJ  the  fcouring  continue  with  grip'ng 
pains  I-  !"•>  ot  appetite,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  and  fever, 
an  efficacious  refiringent  courfe  muflr  be  adapted,  both 
in  th:  nudicinei  givui  at  the  mouth,  and  frequent 

•lfin£int  dyjitr.     Oak-ba-k  four  ounces  ;  to-mcn- 
t;l-r  unces  ;  chamomilc,  two  handfuls  ;  burnt 

hartlhorn,  three  ounces ;  boil   in  three  quarts  forge  wa- 
ter to  two  -,   itrairi  off,  arxi  add  two  ounces  diafcordium  ; 
fiMraunces  of  (larch  or  ground-rice  ;  and  half  a  drachm 
i  us  quantity  nuv/erve  once  or  twice  ac- 
..\Z  to  circumfiancc  .     Rc,teat  once  a  day. 
The  Di  i'ti,  to  be  exhibited  daily.     Take  annifeeds, 
carraways,    and   it-iler    cari!amoni«,    one  ounce    each  ; 
»,  four  uui'.cci  ;  btuife   and  put  them  into 
hve  pints  in-lit  wat:r,  add.ng  I'iafcordiurn,  one   ounce; 
boil  -.o  tlucc  pints  ;   (train,  ;.;xi  aii  t  -  >KH!   old  port  half  a 
pint,  or  itrong  beer,   fwcetrn   with   treacle.      Incite   of 
i  and   twitching   in  tiie  bowel<,  two  fpoonfuls 
01 budiuuiu  may  be  .1  !•'.!. 

The  ics  of  fcordium,  i»/row»pofcd 

of  fuch  a    \aricty  of  cor<!i:J,    aromatic,    and    aftringenc 

«ji:»l  efficacy 

witti  the  in  dc  ijf  |>refcribing  a  nunibercf  various  articles- 
of  fimilar  intent:  it  n,ay  be  uivtn  in  balls  with  the  ft  eJ:-, 
compounded  wilh  prrpued  chalk  and  fyiuo  ot  no,'|iie.. 
.ir»  of  mait  :-n.l  rice  mixcJ,  Ih'.u'd  be  allowed,  water 
in  fmail  •;  .  and  n.ixcd  with  rice  gnu  V 


jtion  of  2um  arabic. 
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In  cafe  of  a  flux  of  blood  with  the  excrement,  Bartlet 
prcfcribes  the  following  drink.  Diafcordium  and  French 
bole,  one  ounce  each;  ipecacuhan  powdered,  two 
drachms;  opium  half  a  drachm;  diffolve  in  a  pint 
of  warm  ah,  <r  poit  and  water,  and  give  it  twice  a 
day.  Pc-rhwps  it  would  be  better  to  brgin  with  half 
the  quantity  of  diafcordium.  In  cafe  of  a  lientery,  or 
voiding  chyle  with  the  excrement,  or  the  aliment  un- 
changed, batk  and  bitters  mult  be  brought  forward 
in  aid  of  the  other  medicines.  Or,  the  following  in- 
fufion  from  Bracken.  Take  zedoary  and  gentian  half 
an  ounce  each;  orange  peel,  and  Winter's  bark,  one 
ounce  each  ;  fine  myrrh  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ;  flow- 
ers of  chain  mile  and  lefler  centaury,  each  half  a  hand- 
ful ;  mace  and  doves  two  drachms  each.  Beat  all 
groflly  together,  and  mfufe  two  days  in  a  gallon  of  good 
port,  or  ftrong  beer,  C'.ld.  Dofe,  one  pint  every  morn- 
ing, milk-warm,  adding  two  ounces  fyrup  of  dried  rofes 
to  every  dufe. 

LASSITUDE,  OR  WEARINESS  IN  HORSES,  may 
proceed  either  from  heat  or  cold  ;  either  when  he  has 
a  retention  of  urine,  has  drank  after  being  heated,  or  has 
been  put  to  his  utmoft  at  once  after  long  reft  ;  the  re- 
medy for  which  is  reft.  You  may  alfo  give  him  hog's 
fuet  mixed  with  wine. 

If  the  laflitude  proceeds  from  cold,  or  be  in  cold 
weather,  make  ufe  of  fomentations,  and  anoint  his  head 
and  back-bone  with  ointment,  in  hot  water  or  warm 
wine. 

If  he  has  retained  his  urine,  ufe  the  fame  medicines, 
or  rub  his  head  and  reins  witn  hot  oil,  mixed  with  hog's 
greafe  or  hog's  blood,  and  give  it  him  to  drink  with 
wine. 

LA  WING  or  Docs,  a  cutting  out  the  balls,  or  the 
three  claws  of  his  fore-feet.  See  To  EXPEDIATE. 

LAX,  See,  LASK. 

To  LAY,  applied  to  a  terrier,  who  is  faid  to  lay  when 
he  is  baying  a  fox  under  ground. 

LEAD,  a  horfe  going  upon  a  fiVaight  line,  always  leads 
and  cuts  the  way  with  his  right  foot. 

The  Duke  of  Newcaftle  was  the  firfl  that  made  ufe  of 
the  term,  and  indeed  it  is  very  expreffive.  See  GALLOP 
UNITED  and  GALLOP  FALSE. 

LEAD  FOR  ANGLIC.  To  lead  your  line,  do  it 
with  a  (hot  cloven,  and  then  clofcd  exactly  on  it,  not 
above  two  on  a  line,  and  about  two  inches  diftant 
from  each  other,  and  the  loweft  feven  or  eight  i aches 
from  the  hook ;  but  for  the  running  line,  either  in 
clear  or  muddy  water,  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  in  a 
fandy  bottom  full  of  wood,  fliape  your  lead  in  the  dia- 
mond falbion  or  that  of  a  barley-corn  or  oval,  and 
bring  the  ends  very  clofe  and  fmooth  to  the  line ;  but 
make  it  black,  or  the  brightnefs  will  fcare  the  fifh.  See 
ANGLING. 

LEADING  OF  LINES.  The  fmall  round  pellet  or 
lead-fhot  is  beft,  efpecially  for  fL.ny  rivers,  and  the  run- 
ning line. 

LE  AM,    \    [among  Hunters]  a  line  to  hold  a  dog  in, 

LIAM,     I    otherwiie  called  a  Jeaih. 

LEAP,  an  air  of  a  ftep,  and  a  Jeg,  The  moft  ufual 
fenfe  of,  te/eap,  however,  is  tofpring  over  the  fence  of  an 


inclofure  whether  gaff,  Jiile,  hedge,  or  ditch;  and  the 
place  over  which  it  is  performed  is  called  a  leap,  and  the 
horfe  that  excels  in  this  is  called  a  good  leaper.  Leaps 
are  either  (landing  or  flying.  In  the  firft,  which  is  chiefly 
ufed  at  a  ftile  or  a  gate,  the  horfe  ihould  be  brought  up 
coolly  to  it,  when  a  good  hunter  will  rife  and  shrow  himfelf 
leifurely  over.  The  flying  leap  is  ufed  at  a  hedge,  or 
ditch,  or  both,  and  the  horfe  mult  be  driven  at  it  with  fpiiir. 
See  STEP. 

LEAP1NG-HORSE,  one  that  works  in  the  high 
manege,  a  horfe  that  makes  his  leaps  in  order,  with 
obedience,  between  two  pillars,  upon  a  firaight  line,  in 
volts,  caprioles,  balotades,  or  c-oupades. 

Ufe,  which  in  moft  things  has  a  fovereign  fway,  ex- 
cludes a  gallop  a  terra  a  terra,  and  corvets,  from  the 
number  of  leaps,  becaufe  the  horfe  does  not  rife  fo  very 
high  in  thefe 

Each  leap  of  a  leaping-horfe  ought  to  gain  or  make  not 
above  a  foot  and  a  halt"  of  ground  forwards. 

LEASH,    i     a  fmall,  long  thong  of  leather,  by  which 

Lt.ASE,  I  a  falconer  holds  his  hawk,  twilling  it 
about  his  ringers.  Alfo  a  line  to  hold  in  a  hunting- 
dog. 

LEASH  OF  GREYHOUNDS,  and  of  Hares  courfed, 
me^ins  three.  No  good  fportfman  ufes  it  for  Foxes,  Phea- 
fants,  Partridges  or  Grouse,  or  even  for  Hares  hunted  or 
(hot ;  a  brace  and  half  is  the  proper  term.  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill  speaks  of  Leafh  as  applicable  to  Pheafants,  but  cer 
tainly  erroneoufly. 

LEATHER-MOUTHED.  Leather  mouthed  fifh 
are  fuch  as  have  their  teeth  in  their  throats ;  as  the  chub, 
barbel,  gudgeon,  carp,  fcfc. 

LEEK-HEADS,  a  kind  of  wart,  that  come  about  a 
horfe's  patterns  or  paftern  joints;  they  are  higher  than 
the  fkin,  about  halt  the  thicknefs  of  one's  ringers,  throw 
out  filthy  (linking  fluff,  fpoil  the  leg,  and  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure. 

Thofe  that  arife  in  the  pafterns  are  laid  beneath  the 
long  hair  of  the  fftlock?,  and  are  fome  of  them  fo  ex- 
tremely malignant,  that  they  make  the  hair  fall  off"  all 
round  them,  and  they  themfelves  grow  up  like  wal- 
nuts. 

There  are  others  again  more  flat,  and  not  fo  much 
raifed  above  the  (kin,  yet  are  more  dangerous  than  thofe 
that  are  the  bi^gelt  and  moll  elevated. 

Thcfe  leek-heads  are  eafily  difcovered,  being  many 
mattery  warts  that  touch  one  another,  and  without  hair: 
they  fend  forth  much  matter  for  the  moft  part,  but  may 
be  dried  up  for  a  time. 

LEDGER-BAIT,  a  bait  that  is  fixed  or  made  to 
reft  in  one  place,  when  you  (hall  be  abfent.  It  is  bell 
to  be  a  living  one,  a  filh  or  frog.  Of  fifh,  a  roach  or 
dace  is  beft.  Cut  ofF  the  fin  on  the  back,  and  make  an 
incifton  with  a  (harp  knife,  between  the  head  and  the  fin 
on  the  back,  and  put  the  arming-wire  of  your  hook  into 
it,  and  carrying  it  along  his  back,  unto  the  tail,  be- 
twixt the  fkin  and  the  body,  draw  out  your  arming  at 
another  fear  near  the  tail,  and  then  tie  him  about  it  with 
thread. 

LEGS  OF  THE  HORSEMAN.  The  action  of  the  horfe- 
man's  legs  given  feafonably,  and  with  judgment,  is  an 
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aid  that  confifts  with  approaching  more  or  lef;  with  the 
calf  to  the  flank  of  the  norfe,  and  in  bearing  it  more  or 
leU  oft,  as  there  is  occalion. 

This  aid  a  horfirrr.an  ought  to  give  very  gently,  in 
order  to  animate  a  horfc,  (or  in  ftretching  the  ham,  he 
makes  the  horfe  dread  the  (pur,  and  this  fear  has  as  much 
effect  as  the  fpur  itfclf. 

LEGS  OF  A  HORSE  (hould  have  a  due  proportion  of 
their  length  to  that  of  the  body  :  the  fore-legs  are  fub- 
jccl  to  many  infirmities,  as  being  the  parts  that  fuf- 
fcr  moli,  and  arc  ail'o  commonly  the  (mallclt  and 
weakcll. 

There  are  feveral  marks  of  Sad  legs,  viz.  if  they 
appear  altogether  ftraight,  or  as  if  they  were  all  of  one 
piece. 

A  h  rfc  is  (aid  to  be  ftraight  upon  bis  m  mberv,  when 
from  the  knee  to  the  fore  part  of  the  coronet,  the  k 
flunk,  .ino  coronet,  dcfccr.d  in  a  ftraight  or  plumb- 
line,  and  that  the  pil'crn-joint  appears  more,  or  at 
lead  as  much  ad  anccd  as  the  fell  of  the  leg;  fuch 
are  like  thcfc  of  a  goat,  making  a  horle  apt  to  (tum- 
ble and  fail  ;  (o  that  in  lime  the  pattern  is  timift  quite 
forward  out  of  it's  place,  and  the  horlc  becomes 
la-nc. 

Hork-s  which  are  flraight  upon  their  member*,  are 
quite  contrary  to  thofe  that  are  long  jointed  ;  mat  i», 
uhofe  patterns  arc  fo  long  and  flexible,  that  the 
horlc  in  walking  almoft  touches  the  ground  with 
them. 

This  is  a  greater  imperfection  than  the  former,  Sr- 
caufe  fomc  remedy  may  be  applied  to  them,  but  there 
c.m  be  none  for  this  ;  beti-x  -,  it  is  a  fig:i  •  t  little  or  no 
ftrcngih,  and  fuch  horfcs  are  not  tit  tor  any  fatigue  or 

•   horfes   though    thry   be   long  jointed,   \ 
not  bend  their  p*flern' i :  °ng  ; 

(they  are  not  to  i  fic»-  a   hort«r  will    ^. 

and  run  with  a  great  dejl  u.oie  cafe  tu  hi>  rider,  than  if 

v?re  (hurt  j<-n  t 

'1  hrff  arc  tne  only  horfes  for   perfons  of  quality  who 
leek  -tuT  their  own  cale  an-l  j>!c-lurc  ;   a  d  inilrcd   • 
h'  ri.-s  mjy  be  compued  t  •  coaches  with   fpringt,  which 
render    them    infinitely  mure   eafy  than    thole  without 
them. 

Leg*  in  a  flraight  line  i«  an  imperfection  in  a  h  rfc, 
where  H  ,e  knee  to  the  cor<  net  appear  in 

a  Irr  ught  line  as  the  horfe  (lands  with  then)  in  their   na- 

I  he  remedy  is  (hoeing  ;  in  dome  which  the  he<  Is  mull 
be  taken  down  almott  to  the  q-mk,  vnt'.iout  holi- 

quarters;   and  if,  uh-n  1)11-.   h.s  betr.  c   Ic-; 

not  tall  "i!l    .ar- 

his  paltern-joi.'.t  tix>  d  .  then  (be  (h  c  mull 

be  fo  made  as  to  j.o   tv.-'.niu'    <r   i  \<  red    the   t'«e,  about 

the  breadth  of  ban  a  hngrr;  and  i'lo  it   mu(l    be  thicker 

in  th^t  than  in  ai  .  rt ;    and   in  tr<»  ni.  an    ti  i  c, 

.nt  the  back  d  nt  of 

ntpt-llier  ;  and  thcfc  things  will  teduct  :   cm  t.j   their 

prop-r  pnfition. 

Of  i  he  four  le:",  the  t  .vo  h'.forr  have  fcvcral  part^, 
c^ch  of  whir  h  hj»  a  peruliar  name;  l>  ihit  l>y  the 
n  inc  -  .  ,  ''anil  that  part 


of  the  fore-quarters  th.it  extends  from  the  hough  to  the 
pallcrn-joint,  and  call  it  the  (hank.  The  part  that 
corrrfponds  with  it  in  the  hinder  quarters  w~  call  the 
in(iep. 

but  in  common  difcourfe,  we  confound  the  fore  and 
hind  quarter',  and  without  any  dillin&iori,  fay,  the  fore 
leg  or  a  horfe. 

A  hnrfe  is  laid  to  want  the  fifth  leg  ;  when  he  is  tired 
and  bearing  upon  the  bridle  lies  heavy  on  the  horfeman's 
band. 

There  are  various  difeafes  that  arife  from  the  gr-afr, 
fuch  as  fhe  fcratches,  rat-tails  crown-fcab,  wa'ts,  mules  ; 
thcf:  are  generally  concomitants,  or  different  appear- 
ances of  the  greafe,  and  confequcntly  demand  the  lame 
method;  of  prevention  and  cure.  Scratches  or  crepan- 
chc«,  are  !<>nj  fcabby  chaps  or  clefts,  either  diy,  or 
with  a  fm«ll  frtid  d:u-h  irg-,  fituated  upon  the  hinder- 
I'-v-,  b;t*een  the  fetlock  and  the  hixrlc.  Rat-taiU,  fo 
denominated  from  their  appearance,  are  cxcrefcencev 
of  the  hair  and  inieaumcnr,  up<->n  the  pattern  and  (hank, 
either  muili  or  dry;  the  cro.vn-ic.ib  is  a  dcflux- 
HMI  of  the  greafe  upon  the  coronary  n  _•.  \\'arts  and 
mules  breed  upon  the  heels  ;  the  latter,  fo  nan  cJ  from 
an  Italian  word,  is  a  kiiid  of  kibe,  or  chilb! 

Scr  J  rat-tails  arc  often  occafumed   by  ne- 

gldit  and  the  hoilc  ttj.iJin  ;  in  ii.it  dung  And  tilth.  Be- 
gin the  cure  In  rf  all  the  fcurf,  and  making  them 
raw,  or,  ;!  •. ,  bying  them  open,  or  paring  orf  with 
a  knit  .  K'n.  Incut  and  fuppling  applications  may  be 
wantc  i  •  t  which  variety  ha*  been  prclcnbcd,  as  a'.lb  of 
th.-ii  -.-nt  intent.  The  cure  oi  a  crown  fcab  is 
fomeliines  amattcr  ot  confiJerable  difficult.,  for,  in  a  b.il 
caic,  the  nvMer  applications  have  fmall  erlcct,  and  the 
more  po*  '  viiriol,  and  tuch  .is  »<c  in  com- 
•11-  n  ui<-,  .n  urc  the  coronc',  and  endangc-r  the  \  >(>  of 
hivr.  'ie  part*  once  or  twice  a  da\,  wrh  the  to- 
bacco infulion,  arid  the  tob.ifo>  itlclr  may  be  bounJ  on 
as  a  charge.  Or,  a  charge  of  marfli-rrullnvi's  and  ye  low 
bifilicon,  Iprrad  on  tow.  Touch  with  ,i-.'v.>:iacu:u  and 
br^ndf;  camphorated  Ipir  t*,  and  as  much  fal  ammouijc 
as  it  ve;  or  the  f()i  it  or  nitre  and  luSlunate  at 
before.  Purges,  &c. 

Hxtirparc  them  with  a  knife,  anJ 
Orpflt  o<"  vitriolic  acid.      When  the  lilxo'inj  i^ 
lh>pped,  touch  the  r<x  ts  either  with  the  actu  .1  or  p   : 
tijl  cautt-rv.     If  the  w  und  be  lar^c  ind  fire  after  the  efcar 
it  flufVcJ  off,  drtfs  wiih  fhe  Burgundy-pitch  plalter,   it 
other  w  fc,  wnn  the  diachylon  only. 

MuUtxdiri  ond  Satlendert.  Foul  and  gourd.y-leggcd 
horl-.-s  arc  moii  TuHjcct  t  >  them, and  in  fuch,  it  is  DdCfthnjri 
fjfe  to  repel  the  difcharge  without  purging  or  alterative 
medicine*.  Clip  the  hair  clofe,  and  wafli  often  with  a 
ther  ol  foap  and  water  warm.  Stale  urine. 
Drcis  with  l!ron.'  mercurial  undlion,  fpread  on  tow. 
(  >r,  frequent  with  Burgundy-pitch,  coinnir 

IraiikiiiccnlV,  tar,  diachylon,  and  quickulver,  well  rub'  •  < 
di.wn  with  Veil  c<r  tu(|wntine. 

.-  bitten  K'tei.     \Va(h  the  wound  clean  from  i: 
fpecks  df  rrravcl  or  earth,  with  a  linen  rag  and  •>• 
(n:-;    wipe   dry,   and  apply  brandy.     Male  i  !um!< 
and  l.ilr,  frri|'irntly  applied.     Friar's  balfam   has   hcali  •* 
brukrn  kn-.-es  very  fpeeJily.      Or,  bind  upon  the   pn 
Q.q 
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tow,  flipped  in  tinclure  of  myrrh  and  brandy-  I£  lliay 
be  nei'ellary  to  poultice,  and  afterward;  heul  with 
wound  ointment.  The  knees  being  (welled,  bathe  wi  h 
brandy  and  vinegar  warm  It  is  faid  that  pigeon's  dung, 
honey,  and  goolc-gre.tfc  mixed,  will  canlc  the  hair  to 
grow  Cpeedily;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  fheet-lead,  ban- 
daged upon  trie  p--=rt,  might  occafion  the  hair  to  grow 
fnooih  and  even  with  the  old.  See  FEET  OF  A 
HOR<F.. 

LEGS,  SWELLING  OF,  IN  HORSF.S.  The  caufe  of 
the  (welling  of  ihc  lens  conies  through  cold  humours  fet- 
tling therein,  or  over-nr.ich  riding  in  foul  or  dirty  ways, 
over-heats,  or  over-ftrains,  or  by  molten  greafe  falling 
down  into  the  legs. 

Let  blood  in  the  mod  convenient  veins,  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  (welling,  to  take  away  the  corrupt  blood. 
Then, 

Tatce  the  lets  of  white-wine  or  rhenifh  wine,  half 
a  pint ;  chamomile,  half  a  handful  ;  cummin-feeds, 
h,i!f  an  ounce  ;  wheat  flour,  two  har.dfuls  ;  boil  them 
all  together,  adding  in  the  boiling  half  a  pint  of  verjuice, 
and  fo  lay  them  hot  as  a  poultice  to  the  place  grieved, 
renewing  it  till  you  find  it  draws  the  fwelling  to  a 
head;  which  being  done,  take  fhoemaker's  wax  an 
ounce;  the  like  quantity  of  virgin  wax  ;  half  an  ounce 
of  bole  ammoniac,  and  half  a  pint  of  olive-oil  ;  the  yolks 
of  two  ecgs,  and  a  quartern  of  honey;  beat  thcfe  well 
together  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  you  perceive  them  well 
incorporated  into  the  thicknefs  of  a  falve  ;  then,  fpread- 
ing  part  of  it  upon  fheep's  leather  apply  it  plafler  wife, 
till  the  corruption,  by  often  renewing,  be  drawn  away  ; 
then  \vafh  the  place  with  balm-water,  and  heal  it  up 
with  hog's  greafe  and  honey  incorporated  over  a  gentle 
fire. 

LENGTH.  To  paflage  a  horfe  upon  his  own 
length,  is  to  make  him  go  round  in  two  treads,  at  a  walk 
or  trot  upon  a  fpot  of  ground  fo  narrow,  that  the  horfe's 
haunches  being  in  the  centre  of  the  volt,  his  own 
length  is  about  the  femi-diameter  of  the  volt,  the 
horfe  {till  working  behind  the  two  heels,  without  put- 
ting his  croup,  or  going  at  laft,  fafter  or  flower  than  at 
firft. 

LEPROSY  IN  A  HORSE.  This  grievance,  or  dan- 
gerous malady,  befals  a  horfe  by  extraordinary  riding, 
and  fuffering  him  to  cool,  and  confequently  furfeit; 
or  from  the  ranknefs  cf  blood,  which  produces  evil 
humours,  which  not  being  timely  let  cut,  force  their 
way  in  botches  and  dry  forrances,  which  upon  dreffing 
muft  be  rubbed  off,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  oint- 
ment. 

Take  realgar,  otherwife  called  arfenic,  and  hog's 
lard  well  tried  ;  incorporate  them  into  an  ointment  over 
a  gentle  fire  ;  and,  having  drawn  the  horfe's  head  up 
llraight  to  the  rack,  anoint  the  place  with  a  feather,  and 
fuffer  it  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours  to  foak  in  ;  and  after 
that  boil  ihe  ro  ts  of  burdock  in  chamberlye,  and  wafh 
with  it  the  di:  'n,cnt  clean  away:  which  done,  give  the 
horfe  meat  o!  ihe  be  ft  to  heaiten  and  encourage  him  to 
endurance  ;  and  fo  proceed  to  do  c'very  other  day  for 
fixday>  fuccefiivelv. 

LEbSES  (with  Hunters)  the  dung  of  a  wild  boar,  bear, 
or  wo!,'. 


LESSON,  is  a  word  ufed  for  the  inftruflion  of  b  c'.i 
the  horfe  and  the  fcholar. 

LESSONS  FUR  A  HOSSE.      When  your  h:;rfc  will 
receive  vou  to  and  from   his   back,  gently,   trot  forward 
willingly,  and  ftund  ftill  obediently,  then    for  wtm   pur 
pofe  foever  he  is  intended,  thefe  general  leflons  inav  fci  ve 
him. 

With  a  large  ring,  that  is  at  leaft  fifty  paces  in  cir- 
cumf-rence,  labour  him  in  fomc-  gravelly  and  f.n;dy  place 
where  his  footfleps  are  difcernible,  and  having  trud  it 
about  three  or  four  times  on  the  right  hand,  rett 
cherifh  :  afterwards  changing  the  hand,  do  as  much  on 
the  left,  then  reft  and  chenfh  ;  chance  again,  and  do  as 
much  on  the  right ;  ever  obferv ing,  upon  every  Irop,  to 
make  him  retire  and  go  back  a  ftep  or  two  :  continue 
this  till  he  trot  his  ring  on  what  hand  vou  pleafe,  chang- 
ing within  it  in  form  of  the  capital  Roman  S  ;  and  docs 
it  readily  and  willingly:  then  teach  him  to  gallop  them 
as  he  trotted  them,  and  that  alfo  with  true  foot,  lofty  car- 
riage, and  brave  rein,  ever  obfcrving  when  he  gallops  to 
the  right  hand,  to  lead  with  his  left  fore  foot;  and  when 
he  gallops  to  the  left-hand,  to  lead  with  the  right  fore- 
foot. 

Stopping  ;  for  when  you  come  to  a  place  of  flop,  or 
would  ftop,  by  a  fudden  drawing  in  of  the  bridle-hand, 
fomewhat  hard  and  (harp,  make  him  ftop  clofc,  firm,  and 
ftraight,  in  an  even  line;  and  if  he  err  in  any  thing,  put 
him  to  it  again,  and  leave  him  not  till  you  hive  made  him 
underftand  his  error  and  amend  it. 

Advancing;  with  which  if  you  accompany  the  afore- 
mentioned ftop  a  little  from  the  ground  it  will  be  bel- 
ter, and  may  be  done  by  laying  the  calves  of  your  legs 
to  his  fides,  and  (baking  the  rod  over  him  as  he  flops: 
and  if  he  does  not  underftand  it  at  firft,  yet  by  con- 
tinuance and  labouring  him  therein,  he  will  foon  attain 
to  it,  efpecially  if  you  do  not  forget  to  cherifli  him,  when 
he  (hews  the  leaft  token  of  apprehending  you. 

Retiring  is  another  leflon,  after  flopping  and  advanc- 
ing ;  and  this  motion  muft  be  both  cheriftied  and  in- 
crealed,  making  it  fo  familiar  to  him,  that  none  may  be 
more  perfect;  neither  is  he  to  retire  in  a  confufed  man- 
ner, but  with  a  brave  rein,  a  conftant  head,  and  a  direct 
line;  nor  (hould  he  draw  or  fweep  his  legs  one  after  an- 
other, but  take  them  clean,  nimbly,  and  eafily,  as  when 
he  trots  forward. 

LEVERET.  A  young  hare,  fo  called  in  the  firft  year 
of  her  age. 

LEV1NER.  I  A  hound  of  a  very  fingular  fcent, 
LYEMER,  3  and  incomparable  fwiftnefs:  this 
is  as  it  were  a  middle  kind,  betwixt  a  harrier  and  a 
grey-hound,  as  well  for  his  kind,  as  the  form  or  (hape 
of  his  body.  This  dog,  for  the  excellency  of  his  con- 
dition, viz.  his  fmelling  and  fwift  running,  followeth  the 
game  with  more  eagernefs,  and  taketh  the  prey  with 
great  quicknefs. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  TONGUE,  is  a  void  fpace  left 
in  the  middle  of  a  bitt,  to  give  place  to  the  tongue  of  a 
horfe,  made  by  the  bitt's  arching  in  the  middle,  and  rifing 
towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  various  forms  of  the  liberty  give  name  to  the 
bitt. 

Hence  we  fay  a  (catch-mouth,  a  Pignatelle, i.  e,  with 
'  the 
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the  liberty  of  Pignatelle's  falhion;  a  cannon-mouth,  with 
the  liberty  like  a  pigeon's  neck. 

LICE,  IN  CATTLK,  to  ddtroy. 

Anoint  with  oil  of  turpentine  or  linfced  oil,  and  flour 
of  briniftonc.  And, 

To  kill  worms  and  maggots.  Get  black  foap,  or 
for  want  of  it,  other  foap;  mix  it  with  tar  or  tar -water, 
and  anoint  the  place  :  this  will  not  only  kill  the  prcfrnt, 
but  even  prevent  the  future  from  breeding  in  lore 
places. 

Lit iH  F  HORSE,  is  a  fwift  nimble  runner. 

We  likewile  rail  a  horfe  light  that  is  well  made, 
though  he  is  neither  fwift  nor  a&ive;  for  in  this  lad  ex- 
preftion  we  confiJer  only  the  (hape  and  make  of  a  horfc, 
without  regard  to  his  qualities. 

LIGHT  UPON  THE  HAND.  A  borfe  is  find  to  be 
fuch,  that  has  a  good  tra&able  mourn,  and  docs  not  red 
too  heavy  upon  the  bitt. 

Your  horfes  that  have  a  thin  fore  hind,  /'.  t.  finall 
(houiders,  are  commonly  light  upon  the  hand. 

We  call  a  coach-horic  luht,  when  he  ftirs  nim- 
bly, and  dreads  the  whip  ;  or  when  he  has  a  light 
trot. 

All  your  light  coach-horfes  we  good,  and  a  hard  heavy 
coaco-horfe,  that  take*  the  lathing  eafily,  is  good  for 
nothing.  LIGHT  HAKO.  &*  HAND. 

LIGHTEN.  To  lighten  a  horfe,  to  make  a  horfe 
light  in  the  fore-hand,  is  to  make  him  free  and  lighter  in 
the  fore-hand  than  behind. 

If  you  would  make  your  horfe  lighr,  you  ought  to 
find  him  always  difpolcd  to  a  gallop  when  y  n  put  him. 
to  a  trot,  and  after  galloping  fome  tune,  pit  him  back  to 
a  trot  again. 

LIGHT-BELLIED  House,  is  one  that  commonly 
flit,  narrow,  and  c<>n:ra:ied  fides,  which  makes  the 

•  jru  up  like  that  of  a  greyhound. 

i.ucn  a  hoifc  has  but  a  little  flank,  he  is  light  bellied, 
he  traveU  ai.d  feeds  but  little,  bccaufc  h.  has  too  m  .en 
i  lie. 

LIGS  is  A  HOBSB,  are  little  pufhcs.  wheats  or  blad- 
,  within  the  lips  of  a  horfe,  and  are  cured  by  bruifing 
nwood  and  Ikirwort  in  a  mortar,  wi:h  a  little  h  mey, 
to  anoint  the  fores  with. 

LIME-HUSH.      A     device    to    catch    birds     witS  ; 

which  is  performed  in  this  manner.     Cut  down  an  arm 

or  bough  of  any  bufhy  tree,  whofe  twigs  are   thii  k  .ind 

l»ng,  yet  fmooth  and  ftraight,  thvn  neatly  cut  oft"  all  the 

I  u  per  flu  us  twigs,  and  having  your  (hong  birdlime  well 

mixed,  wrought  together  with  capon's  or  gnofe-greafr, 

warm  and  fit   the  work  by  d-ubing  over  of  an  equal 

<nefs  the  twiys  or  branches  that  are  left  within  lour 

crs  of  the  bottom,  b  .t   the  b.;dy  and  arms    muft    be 

..ur  bu'h,  thus  prrpaml,  on  f.>me  quickfet 

nc<i;;c   for    a    Iprmg  fealon ;   near  a  town'j-end, 

a  (arm-yard,  ice.  in  fummcr  and  turveft,  in  groves,  in 

hoi  n  nclds  orchards  flax,  halm,  or  tap— land  ; 

winter,    about   barns,    ftab  c«,   c.  rn-hrlJ»,  and 

;s  of  corn,  where  chaff  and   grain  are  featured  up 

•  wri. 

I  ne  bulh  being  fo  fet,  pUce  yourfelf  in  fome  conve- 
whcre  you  may  lie  conceded,  and  near  the 
bufh  you  are  to  have  about  h..lf  a  dozen  Itales  fixed, 
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whofe  chirping  and  fin?m£  will  entice  others  thereto. 
You  (h  uld  alfo  be  provided  witn  bird-calls  of  fevir.il 
forts.  I  h'  b-fh  may  alio  be  ufcd  in  taking  helJ-farc^, 
by  fattening  it  upon  a  tn-tr,  and  having  fixed  fome  (tales, 
brat  the  adjacent  ground-  to  mil:;  them,  and  when  they 
cfpy  the  ttalcs,  tru-y  will  h^ht  cm  the  tree  and  bufli  tor 
company. 

Hut  for  taking  phrafant1;  with  thefe  lime-bufhes  and 
rods,  take  your  call  and  ufe  it,  keep  yourfrlf  fecret,  and 
in  one  place,  till  you  have  enticed  them  about  yon,  |l 
they  are  taken  by  the  rods  on  the  ground,  fo  you  «i:l 
furprize  (hern  with  yoar  bufbcs  ,  for  b.  ing  feared  iron< 
below,  they  will  take  perch  and  fee  what  brcorr.es  of 
their  fellow?,  and  uhen  one  is  limed,  by  her  ftnvinj  ar.d 
(truggling,  and  the  reft  coming  and  gazing  to  fee  w.'.at  :> 
befallen  her,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  being  1  kewifc 
limed.  It  is  requilite  to  number  the  lime-rods,  t't.r  wh-.-n 
you  have  gathered  up  all  the  pheafants  tl>at  arc  caught, 
and  fijid  rods  wanting,  you  may  conclude  that  fome 
phcafant*  are  run  with  them  into  the  bafhes  ;  you  mult 
hunt  th-  m  out  with  a  good  fpanie). 

LIMt-  1  WIGS.  Small  lime-twigs  about  three  or 
f  iur  inches  lon>;,  may  be  laid  in  places  where  the  birds 
haunt,  or  itack  on  the  tops  of  hemp-cocks,  or  wbcat- 
fhcai r- ;  or  little  boughs  may  be  (tuck  among  pea--, 
which  the  frnall-birds  will  light  upon ;  bf  wnich  means 
the  numbrr  of  tnrfo  deliroyers  of  corn,  grain,  feed, 
Lfi.  mar  be  IcfTcnrd. 

A  ftule  of  one  or  two  living  night-bats  is  proper  t» 
draw  them  to  the  fnare,  but  an  owl  is  much  better. 
As  for  field-fares,  thrufhes,  and  the  lik;,  which  in 
winter-time  ufually  fly  in  great  flocks,  they  are  caltly" 
catched,  by  liming  two  <  r  three  large  boughs,  to  be 
fixed  on  the  top  of  Come  tall  tree,  placing  in  them  tan 
or  three  dried  (tales  of  that  kind;  the  adjacent  fields 
where  thofe  birds  feed  may  be  beaten,  and  they  wi.l 
in  great  fl'ghts  take  to  the  tree  where  the  Hales  are. 

To  take  great  fowl  with  lime-twigs :  grt  plenty  of 
rod*,  or  long,  (null,  and  (traight-grown  twigs,  which 
are  light,  and  apt  to  ply  to  and  fro. 

Lime  the  upper  part  of  thefe  tui.s,  holding  the 
bird-lime  before  the  fire,  the  eafier  to  befmear  thcot. 

Having  a  knowledge  of  the  place  where  tbufe  fowl 
rffnrt  mornin;;  uud  evening,  <ihlc:vrr  '/nitre  <iav  ( ,' 
the  morning-flight,  and  before  fun-fet  d,r  the  evrniiu-- 
fl  hi)  to  plant  your  lime-tvvi^s  at  the  haunt  of  thefe 
fowl,  (t.ikm.;  down  one  of  the  fame  alive,  which  you 
have  caught  before  for  (hat  ptirpoit-. 

Prick  down  your  t  *•!.•-  in  rows,  a  foot  diftant  one 
from  another,  round  about  the  (tale,  allowing  him  room 
and  liberty  to  flutter  to  and  fr  >,  covering  all  the  place 
of  their  haunt,  fo  that  there  (hill  be  no  loom  left,  but 
they  muft  of  neccflity  pitc  li  on  the  limc-tu 

Let  the  twigs  be  (luck  in  the  ground  Hoping,  with 
their  tops  bending  into  the  wind,  about  a  fool,  or  fcmic- 
thing  more,  above  the  ground.  It  will  likewile  be  belt 
to  prick  the  rods  fo  as  to  croli  one  another,  that  is,  one 
point  into  the  wind,  and  another  againlt  the  wind,  >>v 
uhich  means  the  fowls  will  be  entangled  which  way 
foever  they  go. 

Alfo   place   a  (tale  at   fome  diftancc  from  the  lim 
ttvigs  and   fatten   (hull    firings  to  it,  which,  upon  the 
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fight  of  any  fowl,   you  are  to  pull,   to  make  the  ftale 
flutter,  which  will  allure  them  down  again. 

When  you  fee  any  taken,  you  are  not  to  run  inftant- 
ly  and  take  them  up,  if  at  the  fame  time  you  fee  any 
fowl  in  the  air,  for  their  fluttering  will  induce  others 
t  >  fwoop  in  among  them. 

It  will  alfo  be  uli-ful  to  have  with  you  a  well-taught 
fpaniel,  for  the  retaking  of  fuch  fowl,  (as  it  is  commMiiJ 
which  will  flutter  away  with  the  lime-twigs  about 
them. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  ufe  the  twigs  for  the  taking  of 
fmaller  wild  fowl,  and  fuch  as  frequent  the  water  only, 
then  you  muft  fit  them  in  length  to  the  depth  of  the 
water,  and  your  rots  muft  he  limed  with  the  fining 
\v,.ter  bird-lime,  fuch  as  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
wer. 

Stick  thefe  rods  in  the  water,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  upon  land,  that  part  of  the  reds  that  are  limed 
above  the  water ;  and  alfo  flak?  down  a  live  ftale,  as  a 
mallard,  widgeon,  or  teal,  here  and  there  amongft  the 
rod?.  This  may  be  done  in  any  (hallow  plafh  01  fen. 

It  will  not  be  neceilary  for  you  to  attend  continually 
on  your  rods,  but  only  to  come  three  times  a  day  to  fee 
what  are  taksn,  viz.  early  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  late  in  the  evening  ;  but  bring  your  water-dog  with 
you,  for  if  you  find  that  any  of  your  rods  are  miffing, 
you  may  concluJe  that  fome  fowls  bein;;  fattened  to 
them,  are  crept  into  fome  hole,  bufh,  or  hedge,  by  the 
river-fide,  and  the  dog  will  be  very  neccfiary  to  find 
them  out. 

Do  not  beat  one  haunt  too  much,  but  when  you  find 
their  numbers  fail,  find  out  another  haunt;  and  in  about 
three  weeks  time  the  firft  will  be  as  good  as  before. 

LIMER,  1  The  fame  as  blood-hound,  a  great 

•    LIMEHOUND.  j  dog  to  hunt  the  wild  boar. 

LINES  FOR  FISHING.  To  make  them  after  the 
beft  manner,  let  the  hair  be  roand,  and  twift  it  even, 
for  that  ftrengthens  the  line;  and  fee  that  it  be,  as  near 
as  you  can,  of  an  equal  bignef? :  lay  them  in  water  fir 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  which  means  you  will  find 
which  of  the  hairs  (hrinks,  and  then  twift  them  over 
again. 

Some  mix  filk  in  the  twi fling,  others  again  difap- 
prove  of  this,  but  approve  of  a  line  made  "of  all  filic  ; 
alfo  of  a  line  made  all  of  the  fmalleft  luteftring,  as  very 
jiear  a*  good,  but  it  will  foon  rot  in  the  water. 

When  you  have  prepared  ns  many  links  as  will  fuf- 
fice  to  make  your  line  Jong  enough,  you  muft  then  tic 
them  together  in  a  water  knot,  Dutch  knot,  or  weaver's 
knot.  Then  cut  offthe  fhort  ends  abo  it  the  breadth  of 
a  ftraw  from  the  knot,  and  thus  the  line  will  be  even 
and  fit  f.  r  fifhing.  You  may  make  the  top  of  your 
line,  and  indevd  all  of  it,  except  two  yards  next  the 
hook,  of  a  coarfer  hair.  Always  let  the  top  of  your 
line,  whe;h"r  in  muddy  or  clear  waters,  be  made  of 
white  h;.ir,  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  line,  when  the 
fifli  bite,  will  be  far  more  difcernible.  Never  (train 
your  hairs  before  they  are  made  into  a  line,  for  then  they 
will  fhrin'x  when  ufcj. 

T  o  make  the  line  bandfome,  and  to  twift  the  hair 
even  and  neat,  gives  it  ftrength:  for  if  one  hair  is  lonj, 
and  another  (ho.  t,  the  ftort  one,  receiving  no  flrength 
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from  the  long  one,  ronfcquently  breaks  ;  and  then  the 
other  as  too  we;ik,  breaks  alfo.  Therefore  twift  them 
(lowly,  and  in  twifting,  keep  them  from  entangling, 
which  hinders  their  ri»ht  plaiting  or  bedding  together; 
twift  them  neither  too  hard  nor  too  fiV.  k,  but  even,  fo 
as  they  may  twine  one  with  another,  and  no  more. 
When  you  have  tied  your  lengths  together  with  the 
water-knot,  cut  off  the  fhort  ends  about  the  breadth  of 
a  ftraw  from  the  knot,  that  it  may  not  undo  in  the 
ufing. 

Do  not  arm,  fix,  or  whip  hooks  to  any  line,  either 
for  ground  or  fly  angling,  that  confifts  of  more  than 
three  or  four  link?,  at  the  moft,  the  top  of  the  upper- 
moft  link  having  a  final!  loop,  or  water-noofe,  you 
may  fix  it  to  any  line,  and  as  ealily  remove  it ;  there 
being  another  water-noofe  at  the  bottom  of  your  line. 

To  angle  for  trouts,  graylings,  and  falmon  fmelts, 
with  the  dub-fly  ;  let  the  two  firft  links  next  the  hook 
be  but  of  one  hair  a-piece  :  but  the  hair  muft  be 
ftrong,  and  of  the  thick  ends  only,  and  chofen  for  the 
purpofe.  The  next  two  links  of  two  hair?,  and  next 
to  thefe  one  of  three  hairs  ;  at  the  top  of  which  have  a 
water-noofe,  or  loop  to  put  your  line  to;  which  lower- 
moft  link  confifls  of  three  hairs,  and  has  another  wa- 
ter-noofe at  bottom,  or  hook  link  to  fix  your  fly  to. 
Then  let  two  of  the  next  finks  of  your  line  be  four 
hair',  and  fo  proceed,  by  increafing  one  or  two  hairs 
till  you  come  to  fix  or  feven  hairs  at  the  top.  Let  the 
fingle  hair?,  or  three  or  four  of  the  next  links,  be  of  a 
white  or  light  colour. 

The  artificial  fly  line  ftiould  be  very  ftrong  at  the 
top;  by  this  method  any  young  angler  will  caft  a  fly 
well,  and  may  quickly  become  an  accurate  artift;  and 
if  he  chances  to  fuften  his  h  ick,  and  cannot  come 
to  lot'fen  it,  he  will  not  lofe  above  one  link,  or  two 
at  moft,  though  he  pull  to  break  it;  becaufe  the  1  ne  is 
fo  ftrong  at  the  upper  end.  You  may  an^le  with 
ftronger  lines  at  the  caft. fly  than  at  ground,  in  a  char 
water,  for  the  trout.  For  in  a  clear  water  at  ground 
for  trout-,  graylings,  and  falmon  fmelts,  never  ufe  a 
line  made  otherwile  than  with  a  fingle  hair  at  hook, 
and  fo -on  as  abo.e  directed;  only  never  have  above 
four  hairs  in  any  one  link  of  the  line.  At  the  b  ttom 
of  every  line  have  a  fmall  water-noofe,  or  loop,  that 
you  may  hang  on  a  h  ok  of  any  fize,  whipt  to  a  line 
confiding  of  two  or  three  hooks. 

In  a  n.uddy  water,  or  one  difcoloured -by  rain,  the 
running-line  fhould  be  half  the  length  of  the  rod  more 
or  lefs,  and  the  t><o  low  eft  links  of  three  hairs  a  piece. 
Next  fhould  he  a  Hi  k  of  four  hairs,  with  a  loop  or  wa- 
ter-noofe to  fallen  it  to  another  of  the  fame  number, 
having  likewife  a  water-noofe  at  its  bottom.  'I  hen 
proceed  wiih  links  of  five  or  fix  hairs  a-piece,  to  the 
end.  The  three  lowermoft  links  or  gildards,  fhould 
be  of  a  firrel,  brown,  or  chefnut  colour.  Your  cane 
or  reed- rod  muft  have  a  top,  neither  too  ftifF,  nor  too 
(lender ;  the  rod  to  be  about  three  yards. and  a  half 
long,  ami  the  top  about  one  yard  and  a  half,  or  two 
yards,  of  hazle,  either  in  one  or  two  pieces,  or  five  or 
fix  inches  of  whalebone,  made  round,  fmooth,  and  ta- 
per. All  this  will  make  the  rod  five  yards  and  a  half 
Ion::,  or  five  yards  at  leait. 

The 
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The  line  fhould  ruve  more  lead  in  a  great,  trouble- 

•:,   rough    river,    th-n    in    one   that    is    (miller,  and 

.v  be,  always  juft  fo  much  as 

will  fink  the  bail  to  (he  bottom,  and  permit  its  mo- 
,  without  any  violent  jogging  on  the  ground.  Car- 
ry the  lop  of  yrur  rod  even  with  your  har.d,  beginning 
at  the  head  of  the  (heart*,  a-...  letting  the  bjit  run 
downwards  as  far  as  the  rod  and  line  will  permit,  the 
leal*  and  rol!;ng  on  the  ground, 

the  line  muft  be  in  tne  water  tha  .  will  permit  the  lead 
to  t<  .rh  the  bottom.  For  you  are  t  >  keep  die  line  as 
Itra'ght  as  poffible,  y.  t  fo  as  not  to  raife  the  lead  from 
the  bottom.  -\Vhen  \ou  have  a  bite,  you  may  per- 
ceive it  by  your  hand,  and  the  point  of  your  rod  and 
1'nc ;  th-n  ftrike  gently,  *rd  ftraight  upwards;  riril 
all"  fifh,  by  a  little  flackening  the  l.ne,  a 

final!  time  to  take  in   the  bur.      lit  a  clear  water,   111- 
drrd.  it  his  been  found  b-U  to  ilrike  at  the   fir  It   I 
<  I  the  fiih,   when  you  angle  for  trout,  gr.,\lm^,  o. 

n. 1:. 

'I  he  brft  colour  for  line? ,   are  the  forrel,  white,  and 

grey;    t.'e   two  laft    for  cl-ar  w  :    the  h  It   for 

mu  s    the   pale   watery    grc  n    to   be 

flig'  .1  colour  >ou  may  make  after  in.  following 

.er  : 

•  a  pint  of  ftn  ng  ale,  half  a  pound  of   foot,    a 
fmall  quantity   ol  the  juice   of   walnut-leaves,   and  the 
q  antity  of  jlu..    .    b  il  all  thefe  t<  _•' tr.er  in  a  pip- 
kin ;  .r,  then  take  it  off,  let  it  by  t   .  it   ,- 
cold  and  then  put  in  the  hair. 

Or  trius;   boil  a  hrge  handful  of  marigold-flowers  in 
r  qu.n  of  »lu.n-»at!  r,  til  a  yelio.v  (cum   ari!r«,  then 
I  i.t    in   t.-lf  a    pound   of   green    copperas,   and  a    like 
cafe  reduced  to  a  fine  ponder;   put 
thefe   with  the  h..  r  alum   water,  and  ict  it  lie 

ten  h  ins  or  more,  ;r.cn  take  out  the  hair  and  lit  •: 
dry.  Set  ASC.LI: 

1  I  A  fir.gint-bird,  fo  called  becjufe  the 
feeds  u...  n  1 1  nfer  d,  making  her  nelt  in  black-thorn, 
vhi'c-iiiorn,  and  fir-bufhcs,  but  up<»n  heaths  more 
than  any  where  elfc 

'I'hry  build  them    with  very  ffjia'il   roots    and   other 

furl  ice  tcath  •  "Ml   fin'ivi  in   the  ritath  ; 

but  fuch  as  do  it  in  hedges,  bu.  :heir 

with   nn.f«,    and  lu.e   i:  within   according  as  the 

p'acc  will  afforJ. 

of  thefe  birds  will  ha'  ones  four  tiim* 

a  >ear,  cfprcially  if   they  be   taken   from  them   before 

fly  rut  of  tne.r  r,ri:«.  .  j-.d  the  better  the  bird  is  in 

!e  the  fooncr  fj.e  brc.d-.   in  the  f|  •  :m_- 

be  taken  at  four  d-;,s  '  .  intend  they  fhall 

learn  to  whittle  or  hear  any  other  bird  fin.:,    f  r  t  ey 

•  X,  haw  not  the  old  bird's  l->n_',  and 

-c  more  ap:  to  Cake  any  thing,   than   it   you   fjrfVr 

them  to  be  in  the  nelt   till  they  be  almoft   fledged  i    but 

v.hen  t  ey  are  taken  out   fo  young,   caie  mult  h;  h.d 

•ep  them  warm,  and  to  feed  them  but  a  little  at  a 

time      •  >.c.it  muft  be  rape-teed  f  .a'<ed  anJ  btu 

to  which  put  full  as  m  .ch  whi'.e  bread  a»   feed;    t 

!d  be  had  every  day,  for   if  it    be  lour,    it  im- 

makes    thim    fcour  and   die:     neither    mult 

meat  be  given  them  too  dry,  for  in  fuch  a  ca'e  it 

make   them   vent-burnt,   and  that  is   as  bad  as  if 


they  had  been  fcoured.  If  you  i:  ;  n  I  to  whil'e  thrm, 
let  it  be  done  when  you  feed  them,  for  they  wi.l  learn 
very  much  before  they  can  crack  haid  fads  ;  and  hang 
ih.m  ui!(!er  any  bird,  wi.ole  fong  you  have  a  mind  he 
fh'iuld  learn.  1'htfe  bird',  when  young,  are  exceed- 
ing :ipt  for  any  foin;  or  tone,  nay  they  may  be  evrn 
taught  to  fpcaL.  '1'ne  cocks  may  be  known  f;om  the 
hens  firft.  by  'he  colour  of  the  bock;  for,  if  it  be  of 
the  dark-coloured  linn.-ts,  the  cocks  are  much  browner 
than  the  hens  on  trie  back,  and  on  the  pinion  of  the 
wine:  ai. d  fu  of  the  white-thorn  linnets,  the  hens  are 
much  lighter  than  the  cocks:  but  this  muft  be  noted  i 
that  a  i. en  linnet  of  the  dark  colour,  is  darker  than  the 
c<  cks  of  the  li^ht-coloured  linn? t«.  But  the  f-cond, 
and  furcll  way  of  all  to  know  him  is  by  the  white  in 
his  w 

cas  thi*.  bird  is  fometimes  troubled  with  me- 
lancholy, when  you  find  the  end  of  his  rump  f-vrleJ, 
it  muft  be  prirkcd  with  a  r.ee.'L-,  aiid  the  corruption 
Kt  ou-,  a:-d  the  fame  Iqucizcd  very  well,  with  the 
p  int  i.f  a  n-.-edle,  tn«:n  anoint  him  with  .;n  ointment 

••ill  butter  aiid  capon's  grrafc,  and  for  two  or  thtee 
feed    him    with   lettuce,    bvet-feeds    ar»'i    leaves  ; 

..Ifo  may  pive  him  the  f  eds   of  melons  chopped  in 
•   i;ch  he  will  eat  v.-rv  greedily,  but  when  you 

mm  nie:id,  take  the  inelon-l'.-eds  aw*y,  give  him 
hit  old  diet  i.yain,  and  put  into  his  watrr  two  or  three 
b'ades  of  fafiVon,  and  white  fjgar-candy,  for  a  week  or 
more,  till  you  perceive  him  perfc&ly  well. 

The  next  difeale  he  is  i.iteiicd  with,  is  a  (cowing; 
the  firll  fort  therec.t',  which  is  verv  thin,  and  with  a 
bjack  or  white  Cub  ft. <  nee  in  the  middlr,  is  not  very  in- 
jurious, nor  dangerous  ;  but  the  other,  wnich  is  be- 
txecn  black  and  white,  n  -t  fo  thin  as  the  former,  but 
\cr\  clammy  and  llic».n.-,  i^  ruvcr  gfK>d  in  a  bird. 

nis  recovery,  give  him  at  firft,  melon-f.  cd  fhred 
with  lettuce  and  bctt-f-ij  bruifed,  and  in  his  water, 
I  me  liquorice  and  white  fugar-candy,  with  a  little 
flour  of  oatmeal  therein  ;  and  diligence  n.uft  be  ufcd  to 

ve  him  at  firft  when  he  is  TICK,  that  fo  h:  may 
have  a  flomach  to  car,  for  in  two  or  th.ee  dav  it  « ill  be 

•  >;one,  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  recover  him. 
I  he    worft   of  all   his   difvafes,  is  the  white  clammy 
'JMh'ttg,   which  is  mortal   if  it   be  not   timely   looked 
after;    tl.n    proceeds   from  bad  feeds,   and  many  tunes 
want  of  water  ;   and   the  ba.lr.cfs  of  the  (c.''.tm»y 
arife   from  damage  taken  at  fea,  ~  by    over^flowing,    <r 
the  wet  too  Ion  j  before  they  h-vc  been  houfed. 
If  the  bird  be   not    helped    at  th=    tirlt   appearance,   it 
away  hi>  At.mach.   a"d  maltes  him   droop  a  ,d  :..ll 
from   his  meat ;    therefore   to  cure  him,  give  him  flax- 
feed,  raking  away  all    other   feeds   'hen  fome  plantnin- 

•f  it  be  green,  or  tile  it  will  do  him  no  ^o  d  ; 
but  if  fuch  c  ami  t  be  got,  give  him  f>me  of  the  leaves 
fhred  very  fmall,  and  fomc  oatmeal  bruifed,  w  i  -,  a 
few  crumb<  of  bread  ;  in  his  water  give  him  dime 
white  fugar-*andy  and  liquorice,  with  a  blade  or  two 
t.f  faffron. 

Another  difterr.per  is  the  phthifick,  and  may  cafily 
be  perceived,  by  feeing  the  bird  pant  and  heave  his 
lully  f..!r,  and  fit  meUncholy.  wi-!>  iii«  leathers  fla;  d 

'•ig  and  ftaring  -,  it  is  likewi'fe  dif^ov.reJ  by  his 
bvlly,  when  it  (hewn  ilftlf  more  uufied  than  ordinary, 

full 
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'full  of  rcddifb  veins,  and  his  breaft  very  lean  and 
fharp  ;  he  will  now  alfo  fplit  and  caft  his  feed  about 
the  cage,  not  caring  to  eat  at  all.  This  difeafe  often 
facials  them  for  want  of  water,  having  charlock  feeds 
mingled  among  their  rape -feed?,  and  for  want  of  giv- 
ing them  a  little  green  meat  in  the  fpring  of  the  year. 
When  you  perceive  your  bird  begin  to  be  troubled 
with  this  evil,  cut  the  end  of  his  rump,  and  give  him 
white  fuear-candy,  with  two  or  three  bits  of  liquorice, 
or  for  want  of  fuch  fugar-candy  put  in  fine  fugar  ;  for 
his  meat  you  fhould  give  him  beet  and  lettuce-feeds  to 
feed  on,  or  fome  of  the  herb  mercury,  which  is  very 
good  againft  this  diftemper  for  any  feed-bird.  You 
may  likewife  give  him  melon-feed  chopped  fmall  ;  at 
the  h(  ttom  of  the  cage  lay  fome  gravel,  with  a  little 
powdered  fugar,  and  a  little  ground  oatmeal  ;  you  may 
alfo  p'.it  in  fome  loam,  with  which  the  country  people 
daub  their  walls  inilead  of  mortar  and  (and,  bruifed 
imall,  and  it  will  bring  the  bird  to  his  ftomach  if  he  be 
not  pad  cure 

This  bird  is  fubje<St  to  the  ftrains,  or  convulfions  of 
the  breaft,  for  which  you  are  to  feed  him  with  lettuce, 
beet,  and  melon-feeds,  bruifed  ;  diffolve  fugar-candy 
in  his  water,  and  fome  of  the  nightingale's  paste,  with 
a  little  liquorice,  fo  much  that  the  water  may  t*fte  of 
it ;  continue  this  courfe  for  the  fpace  of  four  or  five 
days,  now  and  then  taking  it  away  and  giving  him 
plantain  water  ;  and  the  fame  day  be  fure  to  give  him 
beet  or  lettuce-leaf. 

The  linnet  is  fubjeir.  to  a  hoarfenefs  in  his  voice, 
which  many  times  comes  through  his  (training  in  (urg- 
ing ;  and  he  often  gets  a  hulk  in  his  throat  which  is 
feldom  helped,  to  come  fo  clear  oft"  as  at  firft  ;  it  fre- 
quently alfo  happens,  if  he  be  a  ftrong  mettled  bird, 
that  he  breaks  fomewhat  within  him,  To  that  he  will 
never  come  to  fing  again  ;  and  farther,  the  f.(id  hoarfe- 
nefs proceeds  from  his  being  kept  up  very  hot,  and  on 
a  fudden  his  cage  opened  to  the  air,  which  immediate- 
ly ftrikes  a  cold  to  his  breaft  and  throat,  and  oft.n  kills 
him  ;  for. if  you  have  a  bird  in  ihe  moult,  you  ivuft  not 
carry  him  to  the  air,  but  keep  him  from  the  air  till  he 
is  moulted  off,  then  open  him  by  decrees  that  he  may 
not  take  cold,  and  after  his  moult,  give  him  btet- 
leaves,  or  fome  liquorice  in  his  water,  to  cleanfe  him. 
Now  to  cure  his  hoarfenefs,  the  beft  remedy  is,  to  put 
fome  liquorice  and  a  few  annifeeds  in  his  water,  and 
then  to  (et  him  in  a  warm  place.  See  PASTE. 

LIPPITUDE.  A  lippitude  is  a  defluxion  of  a  fait, 
ftiarp  humour  from  the  eyes,  attended  with  an  itching, 
pain  and  rednrfs  ;  the  eye-lid  fwelling,  fo  as  to  turn 
the  infide  as  it  were  outward;  the  dght  grows  dull, 
and  the  eyes  frequently  clofed  up  :  it  ufually  attacks 
young  horfes  at  about  five  or  fix  years  of  age  ;  it  comes 
and  goes  once  in  three  months,  or  oftener,  and  conti- 
nues each  time,  more  or  lefs,  from  a  week  to  a  month  ; 
thys  it  goes  on,  perhaps,  two  years  or  more,  when  all 
the  fymptoms  ceafe,  hut  end  in  a  cat,u;i£r.. 

The  fharp  humour  atjovementioned  runs  down  the 
cheek  in  greater  or  lefs  quantities,  and  is  fo  hot  as  to 
fcald  and  ddlroy  the  hair  there  :  the  veins  in  all  the 
parts  abo.t  the  eyes  aie  very  Mr_;id,  fometimes  the  eye 
appears  dull,  at  others  cloudy,  then  again  clearer  :  but 


it  is  rarely  fprightly :  the  humour  that  diftils  from  the 
eyes  is  fometimes  fo  thick  as  to  give  up  the  eye-lids  for 
fome  time. 

The  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  the  glands  on  the  infide  of 
the  eye-lids ;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  they  are  of 
a  good  fize,  and  well  (haped,  if  they  are  clear,  and  the 
light  is  good,  as  foon  as  the  fharp  humours  abate,  if 
the  returns  are  lefs  violent  and  more  rare,  fome  hope 
of  recovery,  without  ending  in  a  cataract,  may  be  in- 
dulged ;  but  if  the  eye  (brinks  and  grows  lefs,  a  cata- 
ract will  certainly  enfue. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  if  the  eye  is  not  in  a  perifhing 
ftate,  and  the  horfe  in  low  condition,  bleed  :  then, 
once  in  ei^ht  days  give  a  cooling  purge  ;  and  on  the 
days  free  from  purging,  give  diuretics,  particularly 
nitre,  to  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  in  a  day  :  and,  in 
order  to  ftrengthen  the  relaxed  gland?,  and  membrane 
of  the  eye  lid,  many  light  fcarifications  may  be  made, 
with  a  lancet,  on  the  infide  of  the  eye-lid,  which  turns 
out ;  then  the  whole  eye  may  be  wafhed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  the  following  lotion  : 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  two  drachms;  camphor,  one 
drachm  ;  rub  them  well  together,  then  gradually  mix 
them  with  a  pint  of  water. 

When  by  thefe  means,  the  {harp  humour  decreafes, 
give  the  following  alterative  powder,  every  morning, 
for  two  or  three  months;  then,  after  an  interval  of  the 
fame  time,  repeat  it  as  before. 

Alterative  Powdir. 

Take  ofcrudeantimony,halfan  ounce,  gum  guaiacum, 
two  drachms  ;  mix  them  for  one  dofe. 

When  the  blood  vciltls  about  the  eyes,and  parts  ad- 
jacent, are  extremely  tursjid,  they  may  be  well  bathed, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  ftrong  vinegar.  It  is  the 
practice  of  fome  on  theie  occafions,  to  take  up  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  veins ;  and  in  fome  other  cafes,  to  tie 
up  arteries  ;  but  this  method  is  rather  hurtful  than  other- 
wife,  by  checking  the  circulation  and  depriving  the  parts 
of  nourifhment. 

If  the  eye  feems  to  (brink,  wafh  it  with  the  following, 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  Collyrium. 

Take  of  crude  fal  ammoniac-,  two  drachms  ;  brandy, 
four  ounces;  lime-water,  one  pint,  mixed. 

With  this  collyrium,  try  alfo  what  a  better  diet  will 
do;  ;dlow  him  a  moderate  quantity  of  oats:  good  nou- 
rishment and  moderate  exercife  n-ay  give  a  favourable 
turn  ;  indeed,  in  diforders  of  .he  eyes,  ha:d  labour 
fhould  be  unwerfaliy  avoided.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  low  keeping,  after  good  and  plentiful  feeding, 
greatly  hurts  the  li^ht;  and  hard  labour,  added  to  the 
fpnrino;  diet,  aggravates  the  diladvantage  connderahh. 
Colts  are  often  made  to  go  blind,  by  full  feeding,  and 
early  hard  working. 

Thefe  means  not  fucceeding,  the  laft  refource  is  mer- 
curials ;  and,  perhaps,  the  moft  proper  will  be  the 
turbith  mineral,  which  may  be  given  as  directed  for  the 
farcy. 

LIPS 
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I. IPS  or  A  HCR<£.  If  thefe  be  t'-in  and  little,  they 
contribute  to  a  goo*,  n.outh,  but  the  contrary  if  they  be 
large  an  i  t 

LI  -•'!  KN ING.    A  horfe  it  faid  to  goa  listening  pace. 

C     I'TF. 

LIVER,   STOPPAGES   is,    is   HO*»ES.     The  ol>- 

m  the  liver  frequency  happens  through  excels 

.•Hour*,  that  are  not  capable  of  bcinj;  m:o 

good  and   whulefome  blood; -they  clog  r.nd  hinder  the 

•  es  of  the  pjffage*,  and  by  that  menu  caufc  pains 

and  Ucknefs.     '1  befc  humours  are  known  by  the  dull  c(s 

of  the  countenance,  hanging  of  the  head,  often  fhainmg, 

and  inward  groaning. 

Take  momile,  fumitory,  pjiflev,  worm- 

wood, fu.  ive,  the  feed*  of  lupines,  and  flowers 

e  d,  a  hjmifu'  ;   liquoric,  gentian,  and  fpike- 
nard,   cf  each  an  ounce:    bruife   thrm   well,    and  boil 
them  in  a  quantity  fuffic.ent  of  cyder  or  perry,  and  give 
it  the  horfe  very  warm,  and  let  him  walk  thereupon  for 
the  fpac,.-  iif  an  hour  after;  and  a  fortnight  alter  b;  fpar- 
-  dirt,  that  the  humours  by  th:»  meant  may  Uii- 
<rvd  conl'umr. 
LIV:  !•'.  To  r-  ft  re. 

•nice  of  flour  of  brimftone,  andhalfa  d-arhm, 
c.f  cri  de  antimony ;  put  it  into  half  a  pint  of  verjuice,  or 
the  juice  »t  lour  grape*,  and  give  it  warm  ;  this  will  alfo 
reflate  a  palled  apf . 

LO  ^CH.  Though  it  it  a  fmall,  vet  it  is  a  fine  fifh  : 
h  s  breeding  and  feeding  it  in  little  and  clear  fwift 
bro  ks  or  rivulets,  and  i  i  (harp  firearm  ;  gravel  it  hit 
ufual  food. 

II-    is    fmill    and   flender,    fild>>m    exceeding    three 

itichet  in  length  :  arded  like  a  barbel,  having 

Tint  at  his  fides,  fnur  it  his   belly,  and  only  one  at 

hit  tail,  and  is  freckled  with  m  .ir,  black  and  brown  fpott. 

Thr  loach  it  commonly  ful,  «,f  fpiwn,  whiih  tt,  with 

the  flefh,  a  very  grateful  t  od  to  w  ak  (lornach*,  afford- 

ing  great  nourishment.      He  it  to  be  taken  with  a  very 

fm  ill  worm,   near  the  ground,  for  he  deligjit*  lo  be  near 

• ',  and  thercfoic  is  fe'.Jo'ii  feen  on  the  top  of  the 

water      It  *at  formerly  the  practice  t  >  put  this  fi(h  in  a 

glaft  of  wine,  and  (wallow  it  tit  I.  ;ne  particular  i 

Thi<  cuftom  is  allude:!  to  in  fome  of  out  old  comedies. 

LOCKS,  are  piece^  of  leather,  two  finders  broad, 
turned  round,  and  IturFcd  on  t  e  inlide,  to  prevent  (heir 
hum  .?  the  paftern  of  a  horfe,  round  which  they  are 
clapped. 

jmong  Korefters)  a  burk  U  faid  tolodge, 
when  he  jtoet  to  reft. 

I  '  )N(.- 1'  )IN  I  KD  HOUSE,  is  one  wh/.fc  paftern  is 
flender  and  pliant. 

LOW.      I  o  carry  low.     See  CARRY. 

•V-BKLL    --U    i  i.     With   thefe  in- 

Arumentt  birds  are  taken  m  champaign  countrict,  at 
alfo  in  ftubble- fields,  especially  that  of  wheat,  from  the 
middle  of  O-lober  to  the  end  of  March,  and  after  thit 
manner  ;  when  the  air  is  mild,  about  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  the  moon  not  fhininp,  take  tru  low-bvll,  which 
fhould  be  of  a  deep  holLw  found,  and  of  fuch  a  reafon- 
able  fizc  at  may  be  well  carried  in  one  hand;  toll  this 
bell  juft  at  a  weather-fWp  doel,  while  he  it  feedi: 
pafture  ground  :  you  may  alfo  have  a  box  much  like  a 


lan'horn,  about  a  foot  and  a  h»!f  k|uarc,  b'lj  enough  ro 
hold  '  .ee  great  lights,    let  it  be  lined   with  tin, 

and  one  fide  open  to  fenU  forth  !!•<•  li^ht  ^  fix  ihi-;  box 
•jr  breaft  to  carry  before  yi'u,  und  t^e  !i,;ht  will 
ci(i  at  a  great  diftance  before  you,  very  bru^l,  by  whicn 
meant  you  may  fee  any  thing  on  til--  ground  within  the 
compaft  of  the  light,  and  conkquei.dy  the  birds  t^at 
r«  o  t  therein. 

For  the  taking  of  them  you  are  to  have  t  .vo  men  with 
utie  on  each  fide,  wjkinir  a  little  after  you,  trt.it 
they  may, not  be  within  the  r>fi -xicn  of  the  light  that 
the  lanth'orn  or  box  calls  forth  ;  and  each  of'  them 
Ihould  be  provitled  with  a  hand-net,  about  truce  or  tour 
feet  fquare,  whi.h  muft  be  fixed  to  a  Jong  lltck,  to  curry 
in  their  hands,  <«•  that  when  either  of  them  f--es  any 
birds  on  his  liJe,  he  i*  to  cart  hit  net  over  thtm,  and  fo 
take  them  up,  wiih  as  little  noii'e  at  may  be;  *nd  let 
him  that  carries  the  liyht  and  low-bell  be  the  foremofl  t» 
Cake  them  up,  without  being  too  hatly,  for  tear  of  railing 
othert. 

The  found  of  the  low-bell  caufes  the  birdt  to  lie  dole, 
and  not  to  I'.r  while  you  lay  the  net  over  them. 

If  you  Mould  praclifc  this  fport  by  yourlelr,  carry  the 
low  bell  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  net,  about  two 
feet  broad  and  three  long,  with  a  handly,  whkh  is  to 
lj\  upon  th-.  1:1  as  you  clpy  them  :  but  foine  p.-ifon$,  in- 
tlead  of  hold ni;  the  light  to  their  bread,  tie  the  low-oell 
to  their  girdle,  and  their  motion  c..nirs  the  bell  to  Itrike: 
and  the  light  (hey  carry  in  their  hand,  extending  their 
arm  before  thrm  ;  but  then  ihcir  lanthorn  or  box,  is  not 
fo  large  at  that  h  .114  at  (he  bread. 

•VAL.  A  hor(c  is  f.iid  to  he  loyal  that  freHy 
bends  ali  hit  f  rce",  in  obeying  and  performing  any  ma- 
nage he  is  put  to,  dort  not  defend  himfclf  or  refill,  1101- 
withflanding  his  being  ill  treated. 

A  loyal  mouth  is  an  excellent  mouth,  of  the  nature 
of  fuch  as  we  call  mouths  with  a  full  red  upon  the 
hand. 

JUNGS.       S^PlEl'RA. 

LUNGS  or  Astet,  imperfections  in,  are  known  by 
painf  il  or  heavy  breathings  or  pantings,  to  remove 
which, 

^Bc^nugwnrt  and  bay-leaves  in  water  ;  fweeten  it 
wW  brown  lugar,  or  fugar  candy  if  you  can  get  it,  and 
give  a  pint  at  morning  and  evening. 

LUNGS  is  BEASTS,  growing  of.  The  lungs  of 
beails  are  very  oft  lubje«;l  to  ficknefs  or  (lopping,  as 
will  appear  by  their  coughing,  and  wheeling,  and  fomc- 
timet  hanging  forti  t.,  ir  tongues  a  great  while  after, 
which  is  a  great  lign  of  an  impediment  in  their 
lunrt. 

Take  a  pint  of  tanner's  ot*e ;  blend  it  with  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  an  ounce  of  fugar-candy,  two  penny-worth 
of  fallad  oil,  and  two  fpoonfult  of  tar;  and  give  it  to  the 
bead  warm  at  twice. 

Alfo  yoti  may  give  them  two  balls  (each  «  big 
as  an  egg)  or  tar,  butter,  garlic,  and  fugar-candy, 
blended  together,  and  it  will  mend  them  very  fpeedil.. 
Or, 

'I  tke  cloves,  annifeeds,  long. pepper,  tuimeric  and 
fenugreek,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  boil  them  in  fmall  ale, 
and  give  half  a  pint  hot  in  a  morning  for  a  week. 

LUNGS 
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LUNGS  OF  GOATS,  confumptive,  to  cure. 

Take  the  leaves  of  dew-berries  or  brambles,  fcabious 
and  comfrey,  each  a  handful,  liquorice  and  anniseeds 
each  an  ounce,  boil  them  in  (mall  beer  a  quart  or  three 
pints,  (train  it  out,  and  give  half  a  pint  warm  morning 
and  evening. 

LUNES,  7    (in  Falconry)  leafhes,  or  long  lines 

LOWINGS,   J    to  call  in  hawks. 

LUNETS.  A  fort  of  leather  fpectacles  for  vicious 
horfes. 

LURCHER.  A  kind  of  hunting  dog,  much  like  a 
mongrel  greyhound,  with  pricked  ears,  a  fhagged  coat, 
and  generally  of  a  yellowish  white  colour:  they  are 
very  Iwift  runners,  fo  that  if  they  get  between  the  bur- 
rows and  the  conies  they  leldoni  mils  :  and  this  is 
their  common  practice  in  hunting  ;  yet  they  ufe  other 
fubileties,  as  the  tumbler  does,  fome  of  ihem  bring- 
ing in  their  game,  and  thofe  are  the  best.  It'  is 
al(o  obfervab!e  that  a  lurcher  will  run  down  a  hare  at 
firetch. 

LURE  (in  Falconry)  a  device  of  leather,  in  the  fbape 
of  two  wings,  ftuck  with  feathers,  and  baited  with  a 
piece  of  flefl),  to  call  back  a  hawk  when  at  a  confiderable 
di  (lance. 

MADNESS  IN  CATTLE,  to  cure. 
Firft  cord  them  in  the  neck ;  let  them  blond  in 
tre  temples,  under  the  eyes,  and  in  the  ears;  let  them 
bleed  very  well,  and  give  them  fenugreek,  turmeric, 
long  pepper,  and  green  annifeeds,  all  in  like  portions, 
and  but  three  penny-worth  in  the  whole,  with  the  juice 
of  me,  or  elfe  very  fmall  grains,  put  together:  give  it 
them  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  aie  or  beer  milk-warm,  but 
.give  one  half  of  the  thinned  in  at  their  noftrils,  and  the 
left  at  their  mouth. 

This  di:eafe  is  eafily  found  out  ;  for  they  will 
•reel  as  they  g",  and  fet  their  head  into  their  neck,  or 
.againft  a  wail  or  a  gate,  and  two  men  can  hardly  itir 
them. 

MADNESS  IN  Docs      S,e  Decs  MADNE  s. 

MADNESS,  OR  FKKN/.Y,  in  Hoife'. 
[his  d.feale  is  very  d..n.:erous,  and  often  terminates 
in  dentil,  and  is  occasioned  bv  hot  an  i  fiery  humours, 
unfealonably  mixing  with  the  blood,  which  by  its  af- 
cending  inflammation  afflicts  the  brain,  that  principal 
feat  of  life  :  and  this  is  known  by  the  darting  of  the 
horfe,  the  diftorting  of  his  eye.c,  hanging  of  his  ear?, 
ftaggering  and  giddinefr,  his  often  crying  and  forfaking 
his  meat,  and,  if  it  be  wrought  to  a  height,  his  of  en 
beating  himfelf  againft  the  p.  Us,  manner,  and  other 
places  he  can  conveniently  come  at,  biting,  (tamping, 
and  flying  about,  v.ith  many  t.ie  like  dilorders.  'I  he 
remedy  is, 

Speedily  let  him  blood  in  the  temple  veins,  anJ  if  he 
bleed  not  freelv  there,  ftrike  him  in  the  neck  vtinS, 
when  having  bk-d  fufficiently,  take  the  roots  if  oourds, 
or  wild  cucumbers,  black  hellebore,  rue,  a  d  mint,  wiih 
virga  paftoris,  of  each  a  handful,  boil  them  in  bier  or 
fair  running  wa'er,  and  give  him  tru-  liquid  part  very 
warm,  and  doing  fo  three  or  four  times  it  will  purify 
and  purge  the  blood  ;  hut  if  you  (uppc  (e  it  too  vve.ik  for 
the  horfe's  ccnititution,  \ou  m.iy  difTclv<:  in  it  an  ounce 


of  well-wafhed  alots  ;   and  obferve  in  this  cafe  above  all 
things  to  keep  him  warm. 

MADNESS  IN  RABBITS  ;  a  diforder  not  uncommon, 
and  is  caufed  by  corrupt  bio  jd,  by  rankneis  <.f  feeding, 
and  is  known  by  their  leaping,  tumbling,  and 
wallowing  with  their  heels  upwards.  The  remedy 
is, 

Strew  endive,  parfley  and  hart-thiftle  about  their 
holes,  and  by  eating  thefo  it  will  cure  them. 

MADNESS  IN  SWINE  fliould  be  fpeedily  looked  to, 
as  it  is  a  dangerous  diftemper,  modly  caufed  throu_h 
worms  breeding  in  the  head,  and  fomeiimes  makes  the 
fvvine  deftroy  himfelf  by  beating  againft  the  fty,  or 
tumbling  down  fome  deep  place,  or  into  the  water, 
unlefs  great  care  be  taken,  The  following  is  the  re- 
medy. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  juice  of  briony  root,  as  much 
of  the  juice  of  wormwood,  fingle  poppy  water  a  quarter 
of  a  pint;  hold  up  hij  head  by  Itrengtn,  and  put  thefe 
warm  into  his  noftrils,  and  fo  hold  it  the  fpace  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  lead,  then  give  him  a  drench 
of  vinegar,  wherein  colewort  leaves  or  lettuce  have 
been  boiled. 

MAGGOTS  IN  SWINE,  to  remove. 

Get  black  foap,  or  for  want  of  it  other  foap,  mix  it 
with  tar  or  tar  water,  and  anoint  the  phc:'.  This  will 
not  only  kill  the  prefent,  but  even  prevent  the  future 
from  breeding  in  fore  places. 

MAGGO  T-FISHING  begins  with  May  and  con- 
tinues till  Chrillmas  ;  but  the  belt  time  for  taking  gray- 
ling in  rivers,  is  from  (he  middle  of  Au^uil  till  November. 
Maggots  are  conftantly  o'f  ufe  in  fiihing;  for  all  forts  of 
frefh-water  iifh  (except  falinon,  pike,  ana  (had)  will 
feed  upon  this  bait  in  a  very  plentiful  manner.  It  is  the 
belt  b.tit  for  qiiicknefs  of  (port;  for  upon  throwing  in  a 
few  handfuls  upon  them,  by  little  and  little,  before  \ou 
be^in  to  filh,  you  will  bv  that  means  draw  the  tiih 
together,  and  they  will  pick  up  the  baits  from  the  bo'tom, 
juit  as  the  poultry  vviil  pick  up  their  food  from  the 
ground. 

It  was  formerly  the  pr^iSlice  to  bait  the  hook  with  the 
maggot,  and  to  bai:  the  holes  with  oilier  fort  of  ground 
baits,  which  could  afford  but  littl-j  Iport  ;  for  neither 
trout,  grayling,  nor  perch  will  eat  grain?,  dewed  malt, 
paftes,  or  any  I'uch  d^ad  baits,  and  therefore  it  is  neccf- 
iary  to  bait  the  hole  with  the  fame  you  put  upon  your 
hock  ;  living  ba  ts,  when  thrown  into  the  water,  being 
m  -ch  more  tempting  than  dead  ones,  and  make  the  tifh 
more  eager.  It"  you  loie  a  ho  k  in  a  i>ra\  ling's  mouth, 
tlu-re  i  great  probability  that  in  five  minutes  u>u  reco- 
ver it,  by  ufmg  more  caution  the  next  lime  you  ftrike; 
(or  when  the  fiih  are  come  in  lho;i!s  to  vour  b.uting- 
p'ace,  the  lar^tft  fifh  prefies  moit  to;  vvaid,  and  (bjticli 
catches  your  bait. 

When  y»H  fiih  in  rives  \viib  this  bait,  vour  line 
fhould  be  finer  than  for  pool-fiihing,  <tnd  leaded  pn-tty 
heavy;  the  lower  link  mult  bj  a  fingle  hair, 
or  a  fine  fi:k-.vorm  tjut  ;  and  always  obferve  that 
your  (hot  d:ags  upon  tbe  bottom,  ifpctially  in  a 
ft  ream. 

MAGPIES,  GLEADS,  AND  CROWS,  TO  TAKE. 
When  you  have  found  any  carrion,  upon  which  crows, 
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pies,  kite?,  &c.  are  preying,  over  night  fet  your  lime- 

>  every  where  about  the  carrion,  b-Jt  let  them  be 

',  anJ  not  fet  too  thick  ;  if  they  are,  they  being  fub- 

tlc    birJ*,    will    fufpccl   Come  mifc..uf  doii,;:T:d   againii 

them.     When  you  perceive  one  to  be  fail,  aJvanct;  not 

t )  him  prefently,  for  mott  commonly  when  they  a;c  furc- 

ly  cau«ht,  they  are  not  l.-nlib!c  <• 

.  another  wjy,  anil  that 

ing  feveral  noofcs  to  a  packthread,  an  :  ;  it  down 

about  a   yird   from   the  car  .mimes   when 

they  have  gotten  a  piece  of  flc(h,   they  arc  apt   to  run 
tway  to  feed  themfelves,  and  if  the  n^ofe 

to  one  bu:  the  noofes  catch  tome  of  them  by  ihc 

klcd,  or  full  of  fpeiks  i»  the  feather* 
,  partridge-,  &c.  or  as  tbe  furs  of  foine 

\VVK  among    f.lcon-is,  an  old   (launch 
h-iwk,  which    being  uf<rd   t  .   ealily  inilru 

young  one. 

>ER\    \    a  difcafc  in  horl-  kes 

MALKMJKRS,    / 
to  go  ill.      I  ..  chops,  or  chii'ks  «p;>c  ' 

. 
..irge  a   red    (harp    pu, 

are   painful,   and    make   a  hoifc   go   flifF,   and 
Tom  •  halt  at  his   tint  fcum  >  out  of  the   fla- 

blr. 

I  hev  are  eafy  to  be  difcovercd,  by  ih 

.t    of  the  j:ic:lcd  part, 

are  i  .:  of  fob,  rithcr  bigger 

or  1  ;  to  the  v..nous   degrees   of  this  ivil 

proceed  corrupt  blood, 

labour,  nr  being  ovcr-riddc 
rubbing 

•avc    the    inert    h 
uiiJ  Fricilii.d   boifck)  are  molt  t          t  to   this 

1  -.   fc  thing     which   are  good  for   the  Jciatcrus,  and 
Iti  .nders  (uhuhftt)  are  all  g.  <>d  for  this. 
.  They  proceed  from  the  fame  caufc,  and  coi  fequcntly 
require  the  I.imc  method  of  cure,  which  confift*  in  wdlh- 
>rt    with   <T!  i  hiii. b  rlvr,  or    a   lather  of  ' 

ver   the   crjo. 
• 

.  c  i-. 
. 

VO. 
•  c'tc  cure,  V'iu   ou^ht   ra'her 

,   .11  d   q-;aiit/  i  s  fh 

. 
-    with      t,  rice 

uies 

equal 

' 


which  anoint  the  forrance  once  a  day,  which  will  dry 
a  little,  and  al'ay  thefhzrpnefs  of  the  humour,  fo  that  the 
malanders  will  n-iiher  caufe  a  fwel'jtie  nor  pain. 

i.T-LONCJ,      >    is  a  ca:>k«rous  forrance  about 

MALT-WORM,    J    the    hoof  of  ?n    horfc,  jjft 

upon     the    coronet,     v\hich    breaks    out    into    knobs 

bunches    that    r-.m    with    a    wsterifh,    (harp    lye, 

and  humour,    which    w:! ,  if  let  Jor-c,    envenom    the 

'e  foot. 

V  >r  the  cure:  if  it  b:  in  fummer-time,  pound  black 
and  burdock-root^  to^c-h.-r,  and  lay  them  on  th.- 
fo;e  :     renewing    the   application   once  in    twenty-lour 
hou  r> . 

a  the  winter  time,  pound  the  fc'-jp-nc^  of  a  pot  or 
cauldron,  with  a  1.  •  the  inner  rind  of  the  elder- 

tree,  and  apply  it  to  the  lorrance  ;  renewing  the  applica- 
tion v.  Or  you  m.y  lav  a  like  quantity  of  gar- 
lir,  pepper,  and  honey,  (lamped  together,  on  the  p.rt 

ed. 

MANAGF,  i*  a  wrrd  that  figninV--,  not  only  the 

j   fet  apart    for  the  excrcife   of  riiling  the  great 

•he  txercife  itfclf.     The  manage,  or 

:    per  for  :  •  horfc«,  i*  fometimcs  a  co- 

*    in   great   acadcmir*,   for 

coin  exercilc  in  b  ;  f<.metimes  it  is 

i  pen,  in  order  to  i;ivj  more  librity  and^piczfvirr,  both 
to  the  hor'c  and  horfem 

We  alw--.  •  a    centra  in    the  middle  of  t!ii? 

manage,  t.  r  regulating  the  rounds  and  •• 

.nctimes  this  cemr._  j  pillar  fixed 

"V  tie  in?   hoMc-    when   he  begins  to 
learn  ;  upon  the  fide   of  the  manage  other    j 

•  vo  by   two,  in  order  to   tc^ch  boifr-s  the  I    c 

.  rope«.     Sft  I'M  LA  R. 

M-XNAGK,  CR    KxFP.U'L  UK  A  !!>JH   ;  ,  i-  .1  parti- 
cul  r  w.iy  of  woiking  or  riding  him. 

.Ice  your  horfrs  work  up»n  the  air  and  th'j  manage 

•  put  them  moft  to. 

'lorfc  it  faid  to  manage,  whrn  he  *rnks  upon  v 
and  airj,  which  fuj-po'es  him  broke  and  bi 

A  hoife  is  hid  to  be  •  iliana -ed,  or  a  !i;,i 

horfe,  that  is  well   bn  k:   jr.d  bred,  and  t-. 
!ar  air  or 

-  HK;H  MAN  A.  . ; ,  •. 

'ie   n-an  .  n'ce 

of  a  horfe  p?  a  n.uidL-  five,  thjt  ,  full  <,f 
fpir't  and  jeiion,  (nor: 

B<  od  feet  and  iut  - 

If  •  o  to  be  < 

hick,  (lifF,    ar.d    (hurt   joini-,   iv-  Ji-\- 

»nd  bending  ji-ints,  if  :  '""gi  -"f*  OT 

the  •:       :  ues  rrqn:lit>-   in  .1  finr  ?nd  deiicate  hi  rfe  of 

man 

As  for  the  ag?  rro^  proper  to  be,>in  fo  work  n  hcrfc 
deligned  for  the  manage,  he    fh  uld   not  be   too  yourg, 

rily  bec-tife  ^  -nfi''ii   is   not   yet  ron 

him,  but  ali'o  becaufe  a  horfc  of  the  <1    being 

but  a  g.iftlc,  flopping  and  goirg  bi(  k   will  fjiuil  Liii 
. j  his  back  and  flretchn  g  his  ham«. 
U  r 
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Management  of  Cattle ;  andf.rjl  of  Oxen  and  Ciws. 

In  the  choice  of  thefe  cattle,  the  farmer  fhoulj  be 
particularly  careful  to  conftder  the  nature  of  his  ground. 
If  his  paiture  is  rich  and  good,  he  frnuld  purchafe  the 
!•'.'[;  r  breed  ;  if  oiherwife,  the  fmaller  foit.  T  he  Lar.- 
calhire  is  the  larjeft,  and  the  Scotch  and  Welch  the 
f  railed;  but  there  are  many  forts  between.  Thofe 
bred  in  Yorkfhiie  are  middle  fized,  chiefly  red  and  hardy; 
they  yield  very  good  profit,  and  wiil  thrive  on  almofl 
any  f(.i'.  All  the  cattle  of  this  kind  (hould  be  chofen  of 
one  fort,  and  as  near  in  fize  and  colour  as  poffible.  As 
the  breed  greatly  drpends  on  the  bull,  great  care  (houiJ 
be  taken  to  chbofc  one  that  is  ftrong,  well  made,  full  of 
vigour,  and  perfectly  in  health  ;  one  that  has  a  fharp 
quick  countenance,  a  broad  curly  forehead,  large  black 
eyrs,  lonj  horns,  a  thick  neck,  a  long  and  large  belly, 
fmooth  hair,  ftraight  flat  back,  fquare  buttock?,  round 
and  flefhy  thighs,  and  his  legs  ftiaight  with  very  fhort 
ioints.  Bulls  of  this  defcription  will  produce  the  bell 
breed  of  draught  oxen. 

The  choice  of  the  cow  is  likewife  equally  important, 
as  the  breed  will  paturally  pofiefs  a  certain  (hare  of  the 
bad  as  well  as  good  qualities  of  each  of  their  progenitor?. 
I  would  therefore  recommend  thofe  that  have  broad 
'black  full  eyes,  large  horn«,  a  broad  forehead,  a  long 
•and  thin  neck,  a  deep  belly,  round  legs  thick  thighs, 
fhort  joints  large  deep  udder  with  four  teats,  and  large 
feet  with  found  hoof. 

The  iize  of  the  co.vs,  as  1  observed  before,  muft  be 
fuited  to  the  goodntfs  of  your  land.,  though  the  largeft 
,  generally  give  moft  milk  ;  but  for  whatever  purpofe  you 
purchafe  them,  whether  for  breeding,  fatting,  or  milking, 
by  all  meaiw  buy  thofe  that  are  taken  from  worfe  ground 
than  your  own. 

Do  n<  t  put  the  cow  to  bull  till  (he  is  three  years  old, 
and  then  let  it  be  about  the  month  of  Ju!y.  If  (he  has 
had  calf  before,  it  mutt  be  taken  from  her,  and  fhe  muft 
be  mi!k'-d  for  three  days  after  to  prevent  her  udder  being 
fore.  The  red  cow  is  efteemeJ  the  beft  for  milk,  and 
the  black  for  producing  calves. 

Put  the  cow  into  good  grafs  about  a  fortnight  before 
{he  calves;  or,  if  it  happens  in  the  winter  fcalbn,  give 
her  hay,  and  when  (he  has  calved  keep  her  that  day  and 
n'ght  in  the  houfe,  and  let  the  water  fhe  drinks  be  made- 
lukewarm  ;  turn  her  out  about  the  middle  of  the  next 
•day,  if  (he  has  gained  fufficient  flrength  and  is  well 
<:lcanfed,  and  take  her  in  three  or  four  nights  more, 
and  give  her  water,  after  taking  off  the  chill,  every  morn- 
ing. 

Some  tok;  thofe  calves  they  defign  to  rear,  away  from 
•the  dams  after  they  have  fuckled  about  a  fortnight; 
others  let  them  run  with  their  dam.  all  the  year.  The 
latter,  however,  is  the  moft  common  way  in  the  cheap 
-breeding  countries,  and  is  confidered  to  make  the  belt 
•cattle. 

The  moft  proper  time  for  weaning  calves  is  from 
January  to  Mav.  Let  them  have  milk  for  about  twelve 
week",  only  a  .fortnight  before  you  wean  them  mix  wa- 
ter with  it :  and  afier  they  have  drank  mi'k  about  a 
•month,  take  fome  of  the  fweeteft  hay  you  can  get,  and 


put  fmall  wifps  of  it  into  fome  cleft  fti'ck',  and  place  it 
fo  th-it  they  may  cafily  come  at  it  and  harn  to  eat.  Af- 
ter Lady-day  when  the  weather  is  fine,  they  may  be  turn- 
ed uut  to  graG,  but  do  not  negle£t  to  t  ke  them  in  the 
fkft  two  or  three  nights,  and  give  them  milk  an<: 
water.  Let  th  :m  be  put  to  grafs  that  is  fhort  an  J  fwect, 
thr.t  they  may  get  it  with  fome  labour. 

After  the  calves  arc  weaned,  fet  afide  thofe  males  you 
intend  to  keep  for  bulls   and  let  the   others  be   g 
for  oxen  ;     this  I  recommend    to  be    done  when  they 
are  about  twenty  days  old,  being  at  that  time  the  leaft 
dangerous 

Oxen  for  the  plough  muft  be  neither  too  fat  nor  too 
lean  :  the  body  {hould  be  large,  the  legs  long  and  ftrong, 
tiie  eyts  full,  the  horns  large,  and  the  coat  fmcoth 
and  even.  They  muft  be  well  trained,  fo  as  quickly 
to  anfwer  the  g  .ad,  and  be  obedient  to  the  voice  ; 
but  it  is  only,  by  .gentle  and  gradual  means,  and  be- 
ginning early,  that  the  ox  can  be  brought  chearfully 
to  bear  the  yoke,  and  be  eafily  governed. 

Atlhe  aire  of  two  years  and  a  half,  or  three  at  the 
lateft,  yoU'rrruft  begin  to  tame  him,  and  bring  him 
under  fubjeclion  ;  if  delayed  longer,  he  becomes  fro- 
ward,  and  ofen  ungovernable.  The  only  method  of 
fucceeding  i?,  by  patience,  mildnefs,  and  even  ca- 
refl'es,  for  compullion  and  ill  treatment1  will  only  difgurt 
him;  frroaking  him  gently  along  the  back,  clapping 
him,  giving  him  occafionalJy  boiled  barley,  ground 
beans,  and  luch  other  aliments  as  pleafe  him  beft,  all 
of  them  mingled  with  fait,  of  which  he  is  very  fond, 
will  prove  of  the  g'cateft  ufe.  At  the  fame  time  his 
horns  (hould  be  often  tied,  and  fome  days  after  the 
yoke  is  to  be  put  on  his  neck  and  fattened  to  a  plough, 
with  another  ox  of  the  fame  fize  ready  trained  ;  thefe 
are  to  be  tied  together  at  the  manger  and 'in  the  fame 
manner  led  to  pafture,  that  they  may  become  acquaint- 
ed, and  accuftomed  to  have  one  common  motion.  He 
muft  a!fo  be  indulged,  and  labour  only  at  fhort  inter- 
vals ;  for  till  he  is  thoroughly  trained  he  tires  himfelf 
very  much  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  he  muft  be  fed 
more  plentiful  than  ufual.  After  he  has  drawn  the 
plough  from  his  third  to  his  tenth  year,  it  will  be  ad- 
vifeab'e  to  fatten  and  fell  him,  as  being  then  of  a  better 
flefh  than  if  he  was  kept  longer. 

The  age  of  this  creature  is  known  by  his  teeth 
p.r.d  horns.  The  firft  fore  teeth,  which  he  fheds  at 
the  end  of  ten  months,  are  replaced  by  others,  larger, 
but  not  fo  white;  at  fix  months  the  teeth  next  to 
thofe  in  the  middle  f.ill  out,  and  are  alfo  replaced  by 
others;  and  in  three  years  all  the  incifiv*  teeth  are 
renewed.  The*y  are  then  equal,  long,  and  pretty  white; 
but  as  the  ox  advances  in  years,  they  wear,  become 
unequal  and  black.  It  is  the  fame  in  the  bull  and 
cow;  fo  that  the  growth,  and  fhedding  of  tiie  teeth 
are  not  affeited  bv  caftration,  or  the  difference  of  foxes. 
Nor  is  the  fhedding  of  the  horns  affefted  by  either; 
as  both  bull,  ox,  and  cow,  lole  them  alike  at  the  end 
of  throe  years  ;  and  thefe  are  alfo  replaced  by  other 
horns,  which,  like  the  fecond  teeth,  remain  ;  only  thofe 
of  the  ox  ami  cow  are  larger  and  long.-r  than  thofe 
of  the  bull.  The  manner  of  the  growth  of  thefe  fecond 
horns  is  not  uniform,  nor  the  (hooting  of  them  equal. 

The 
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The  firft  year,  that  is,  the  fourth  of  the  ox's  ag-,  twofmall 
pointed  horns  nuke  their  appearance,  neatly  formed, 
I'mooth,  and  towards  the  head  terminated  by  a  kind  of 
button.  The  following  year  this  button  moves  from  the 
head,  being  impelled  by  a  corneous  cylinder,  which  alU) 
lengthening,  is  terminated  by  another  button,  and  fo 
on ;  for  the  horns  continue  growing  as  long  as  the 
creature  lives.  Thefc  buttons  become  annular  j< 
which  arc  eaftly  diftinguiflied  in  the  horn,  and  by 
which  the  age  of  the  creature  may  be  rtaJily  kn 
counting  three  years  for  the  point  of  the  h  .rn  to  the 
firft  joint,  and  one  year  for  each  of  the  other  inter- 
vals. 

The  difeafes  of  thcfe  creatures  are  fewer  than 
to  which  the  horfc    is    incident,    and    in  general  they 
are  more  ealily  cured. 

Shitp. 

Sheep  differ   no  lefs  in  their   refpeclive  breed*,  than 
in  their  fiaur,  and   the  quantities  and   goodneft   of  their 
wool.       If    the    farmer   has  a  rich    pafture,  he   i' 
chufe  the  beft  ;  but  if  othcrwife,  he  muft  be  content  to 
fuit  the  kind  to  the  nature  of  his  ground. 

With  rJpect  to  the  breeds,  there  is  no  certain  di- 
rection for  their  choice,  becaufc  they  are  often  mixed  ; 
but  in  g'.ncral  the  large  Lincolnfhire  fheep  arc  fitted 
for  rich  pjfturc«,  that  lie  upon  the  banks  of  (alt-water 
uvers  *>r  Inch  as  are  within  the  influence  of  the 
The  beft  for  rich  pafturc«  o'ut  of  the  reach  of  fait  water 
is  the  Lcicefterfhite  breed  :  and  for  thofe  whole  grafs 
ground  lies  high,  the  Herefbrdlhirc.  Thcfe  hft,  though 
of  a  fmaller  kind,  arc  yet  very  profitable.  For  a  bar- 
ren pafture  the  WorccftcrQiirc  fhcep  are  bed. 

Whatever  breed  the  farmer  chufes,  he  muft  be  care- 
ful that  the  fhcep  are  good  of  their  fort.  The  wool 
muft  not  be  harm,  but  ody  and  foft  ;  the  fhccp  muft  be 
well  (hapcd,  and  large  boned  for  the  fizc.  The  rams 
(hould  be  chofcn  with  particular  care,  becaufe  the 
brc  d  w  II  in  great  mcafure  depend  on  them.  They 
mu<.t  have  f<  ( t  and  well  curled  wool,  with  the  fkin 
•c  u:  der  it  ;  the  body  (hould  be  long,  the  forehead 
large  and  rifing,  the  ejes  full,  and  their  looks  cheer- 
ful. The  ewes  muft  be  large  bodied,  their  neck  arch- 
ed, round  upon  the  buttocks,  and  (hort  legged. 

The  farmer  fhould    not  purchjfc  thofe  Oieip  that  are 
in  any  pait  naked  ;  for  the  lofs  of  wool  is   gene-rally  the 
conf'  cjucnce  of  fome  inward  or  outward   riilordcr.     He 
mult  be   careful,   !i«cv*if-,  to  ix.iminc  the  moutt 
it  the  gums   be  not  rtJ  and  t'.e  teeth   faft,   the  creature 
will  come  to  little  good.     The  time  o»  b  jyinjj   them, 
when   intcmieJ   for  breed,   is  'two  year*  ol'i,  and   they 
will  then   breed  five  yeais   very   well.     The  age  <  f  a 
(beep,  like  tlut   of  a  horfe,   is   known   by   the  m<  uth. 
When  a  fhecp  is  one  (hear,  as    the  fanners 
there  are  two  broad  teeth  bcf  re;   when    i'  i«  tw.>  ; 
i:  will  have  four;  when  three,  fix  j   when   four,   c 
After  this  their   mouths  begin  to  break.       The  quality 
of  the  land    rn  k-    a  material  difference  in  the    breed  of 
the  (ho  '"utpaftures  produce  ftraight  tall  (hcep, 

and  the  barren    hilN    and    downs    breed    fhort    fquare 
ones ;    woods  and    mountains    breed    tall    and    (lender 


fheep,  but  the  beft  of  all  are  thofe  bred  upon  new 
ploughed  land,  and  dry  ground1:.  On  the  contrary,  all 
wet  and  moift  lands  are  bad  for  (heep,  efpecblly  fuch 
as  are  fubjelt  to  be  overflowed,  and  to  have  fand  and 
dirt  left  on  them.  The  (aft  mafhcs  are,  however,  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  for  their  faltncfs  makes 
amends  for  their  moifture,  any  thing  of  fait,  by  reafon 

drying  quality,  being  of  great  ..dvanta^e. 
Before   the  rams    are   put  to    the    ewes,   the   farmer 
1  confidcr  at  what  time  of  the  fpring  i  will 

be  fit  :.:'H>   them  and  their  lambs,    and  whether 

turnip-   to  do   it   till  the  grafs  comes  ;   for   very 
.•  ewes  and  lambs  are  deft  roved  by  the 
want  of  food  •,  or,  it  this  does  not  happen,  if  the  lai 
are  only  flinted    in  their   growth  by  ir,  it  is  an  accident 
Jum    recover.       The   ewe  goes   twenty 
.  and  therefore  it  is  cjfy  to  calculate 
the  proper  time  for  her  to  take  ram. 

The  beft  time  for   them  to  yean   is   in  April,   unlef-i 

the   farmer  has   very  forward   grafs,  or  turnips,  or  the 

(hcep  are  field  fhecp,   where   he    has   not    inclolures   to 

them  in,  then  it  may  be  prrper  they  (hould    yean 

in  January,    that  tbe  lambs  may  be  ftrong  by  May-day, 

and  be   able  t  (h?   dam   over  the   fallows    and 

:  furrows ;  but  then   the  lambs  that  come  lo  early 

muft  hate  great   care  tak'n   of  them,   as'indeed,  (hould 

all  other  lambs   at   their   firft   falling,  othcrwife,   while 

they  ate   wcait,  the  crows  and   magpies  will  pick  out 

heir  eyes. 

If^ou  fave  the  grafs    and  weeds  that  grow   in 
land  th.it  you  defign  to  fallow  in  winter,   that   is  from 
Clinftma-,  and  tu;  .  <-s   and  lambs  into  them  i.i 

March,  if  the  winter  is  mild  it   will  be  of  great  a>; 
tage  to  them. 

\Vhen  (heep  arc  turned  into  fields  rf  wheat  or  rye  to 
feed,   it  mull  not  be  too  rank,  for  if  it  i>,   • 
fubjecl  to   fcour.      Ewes    that  are   big  (hould  be    kept 
but  bare  of   food,   for  it  is  very  dangerous   for  them  t« 
be   fat  at   the  time   of  their  yeaning ;  except,  indeed, 
about  a  fortnight  or  three   weeks  before,  they  m.. 
pretty  well  fcdto  ftiingthen  them. 

When  a  ewe  is  ni-ar   yeaninz,   (he  muft  be  fern- 
from  the  flock,  and   watched,   in  order  to  be  affiflcd  , 
often   prcfents  itfclf  athwart,    or  with  its    feet 
full;   and    in    this   cafe,    without   aflill.incc,    the   life    of 
the  ewe  would  be  in   danger.      After  veanin^,  the 
muft    be  raifi-d  on   its   feet  ;  at    the    f.ime  time  all   the 

in  the  eweV  udiicr   muft   be  milked  out,  it   i 
vitiated,  and    rery  to  the  lamb,    which  muft  lv 

kept  from  fucking  till  the  udder  is  filled  with  frefh 
milk.  The  bmb  muft  be  kept  warm,  and  for  three  or 
four  days  (hut  u;i  with  the  ewe,  that  it  may  learn  to 
know  her,  during  which  time  the  ewe  muft  he  fed  with 
good  hay,  barley  meal,  or  bran  mixed  with  a  little 
faki  anJ  wa'cr  with  the  chill  t;ik.-n  off,  and  mixnl 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  flour,  bran  meal,  or  irto n  d 
millet  given  her  to  tlriik.  At  the  end  of  four  or 

(he  may  be  gradually  fed  like  the  reft  and  fent 
with  the  floik,  taking  care  that  (be  be  not  driven  too 
fa',  left  her  milk  be  heated.  Some  time  after,  when 
the  fucking  lamb  has  gathered  ftrcngtli,  and  begins  to 
play,  no  farther  care  is  rcquifite ;  it  may  bt  left  to  follow 
10 the  pafturc>. 
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To  bring  up  lambs  yeaned  in  the  months  of  October, 
November,  December,  January,  and  February,  they  ;nud 
be  kept  warm  in  the  houfe  during  the  winter,  and  not 
ftifFered  to  go  out,  except  in  the  morning  and  evening 
to  fuclc  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  Apnl,  if  the  feafon  is 
mild,  you  may  turn  them  into  the  fields.  Previous  to 
their  uoina;  out,  a  litrle  gr.ifs  fliould  be  occasionally 
gi'X-n  tiiem,  in  order  to  habituate  them  by  degrees  to 
their  new  food.  1  would  not  advife  the  w.aning  of 
them  before  the  expiration  of  fix  weeks  or  two  months, 
though*  I  Jcn'o'w  it  is  a  cuftom  with  many  to  do  it  at  a 
month.  It  may  be  here  neceil.try  tn  obferve,  that 
white  lambs  are  always  preferred  to  thofe  that  are 
black  or  mottled,  white  wool  being  the  mod  valua- 
ble. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  time  for  cutting  lambs,  let  them 
be  about  five  or  fix  months  old,  or  even  a  little  later  in 
fpring  or  autumn,  when  the  weather  is  mild.  This 
operation  is  performed  two  ways;  the  mr-ft  common  is 
by  incifion,  when  the  tefticles,  which  are  e.di  y  fe- 
pirated,  are  drawn  out  thorough  the  wound.  The 
other  is  performed  without  incilion,  by  tying  a  (mall 
cord  very  tight  round  the  fcrotum  above  the  tefticles  : 
for  this  compreflion  deftroys  the  veflcls  which  fupp'.y 
them  with  biood  and  juice. 

When  caftratioii  is  performed,  the  lamb  becomes 
fickly  and  dull,  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  give  him,  for 
two  or  three  day?,  a  little  bran  mixed  with  a  ('.nail 
quantity  of  Cult  ;  this  will  prevent  a  lofs  of  appetite, 
which  frequently  happens  on  the  occafibn. 

The  (hearing  feafon  is  belt  when  it  happens  about  the 
n  iddle  or  latter  end  of  June,  becaufe  it  is  good  for 
them  to  fweat  a  little  in  their  wool  before  you  cut  it.  and 
they  muft  be  well  wafhed,  as  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
the  price  of  the  wool.  After  they  are  wafhed,  let  them 
go  two  or  three  days  in.  clean  dry  ground  before  they  are 
ihorn  ;  in  doing  of  which,  great  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  hurt  them  with  the  point  of  the  {hears,  nor  yet  cut 
their  fkins,  becaufe  of  the  flies,  and  obferve  that  the 
wool  be  well  wound  up.  Some  fhear  their  lambs  alfo, 
which  they  do  clofe  behind,  and  very  little  before, 
efpecially  the  fird  year ;  but  before  they  are  (horn, 
great  care  fliould  be  taken  to  tag  them,  that  is,  to  clip 
away  the  wool  of  their  tails,  and  behind,  that  the  dung 
may  not  hang  on  it,  which  otherwife  will  occafion  them 
to  be:  fore,  and  the  flies  to  blow  them. 

In  general  the  wethers  have  the  mod  wool,  and  it 
is  alfo  the  beft.  That  of  the  neck  and  the  top  of  the 
back  is  the  prime  ;  that  of  the  tail,  thighs,  belly, 
throat,  &c.  is  not  fo  good  ;  and  the  word  is  that  taken 
from  dead  beads,  or  fuch  as  are  fick.  White  wool  is 
alfo  preferred  to  gr.y,  brown,  or  black,  as  it  may  be 
cli.-d  of  any  colour.  Straight  wool  is  better  than  curled, 
and  it  is  even  faid  that  the  wethers,  who  ft  wool  is  too 
much  curled,  are  not  in  fo  good  a  date  of  health  as  the 
ethers. 

Another  very  confide/able  'advantage  may  alfo  be 
reaped  by  folding  them,  that  i»,  by  leaving  them  for 
j.  proper  time  on  lands  intended  for  improvement.  In 
order  to  this  the  ground  mud  be  inclofed,  and  the 
flr-.-k  fnuc  up  in  it  every  night  during  the  fiunmer. 
TheO;  inclofures  are  made  with  hurdles,  which  are  fo 


contrived    as   to   remove  from  one   fpot  to  another,  as 
occafion  'may    require.      !5y  thi>  means  the  dung,  u: 
and  heat  of  the  body  of  tliefe   valuable  animals  wi  1  in  a 
diort   time   bring   the  ground   into   heart,   whether   ex- 
hauded  or  naturally  cold   and    barren.      hxpe:ier,ce   has 
proved  th.t   one  hundred  fheep  will  in   one  fumrruT  en- 
rich eight  acres  of  ground,    which  will  continue  fu.: 
years  its  fertility. 

Among    the    various  dif>rders   incident  to   thef 
lures  the    molt  fatal    is   r.e  rot,   which    is  produced    [><,• 
wetlands,   coarfe    food,   and    u  ant  of  fhtlter.     I;: 
caf",  the  fheep  fliould  be  removed  from  fuch  places  at  t  •• 
fir  ft    appearance    of    the    difcrder ;    and    the    licL 
plated  from  the  found,   becaufe  the  difeafe   is  (proud- 
ing. 

The  figns  of  the  rot  are  feeblenefs,  foulnefs  of  the 
fk;n,  and  particularly  a  dull  and  heavy  look  about  tho 
eyes.  The  gums  grow  white,  the  teeth  foul,  and  the 
creature  will  be  weak  and  fcarce  able  to  dir.  Gaod 
air  and  fhelter,  and  wholelbme  food  and  water  are  very 
threat  requifires  for  recovery;  for  the  rot  is  rather  a 
general  decay  than  any  particular  difeafj.  To  efr°ec,r. 
a  cure  however,  to  the  above  management  add  the 
foil*  wing: 

Beat  to  pieces  a  q-jarter  of  a  po'.ind  of  juniper  ber- 
ries, and  one  ounce  of  bay-berrie?,  two  drachms  of 
grains  of  paradife  ;  and  add  to  thefe  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  bay  fait,  and  half  a  pound  of  loaf  fugar  ;  grind  all 
well  together,  and  keep  it  dry.  Give  the  fheep  dry 
fweet  hay,  in  troughs,  and  fprinkle  it  with  this  pow- 
der. Boil  a  pound,  of  mailer  wort  root  in  two  gallons 
of  water,  and  give  this  to  them  mixed  wrh  the  water 
they  drink.  To  thofe  that  are  ftill  worfe,  give  alfo 
three  drachms  of  mithridate  diflbived  in  a  little  warm 
ale  every  evening. 

Swine. 

Hdgs  being  the  mod  hardy  of  the  farmer's  dock,  and 
always  under  his  eye,  are  lefs  fubjeci  to  diforders  th;n 
any  other;  but  there  requires  fome  fkill  in  chufmg 
them,  and  the  more  carefully  they  arc  managed,  the 
better  they  will  fucceed.  If  the  farmer  has  good  con- 
venience for  feeding  then,  the  molt  profitable  kind  is 
the  common  hog,  which  is  larje  bodied  and  long 
legged;  but  ;his  requires  not  only  the  be-d  food  but 
the  gieated  care.  The  fmall  low-bellied  h;>g  is  hardier, 
and  tVeds  on  any  thing;  it  produces  a  great  many 
voting,  and  is  in  many  cafes  preferable  to  the  other. 
When  the  farmer  has  convenience  and  abundance  of 
:  food,  he  ill  ;uld  chuife  the  firit  ;  but  in  all  other 
cafes  the  latter. 

In  the  choice  of  hogs  or  fwine  for  breed,  take  the 
molt  long  bodied  wi:h  deep  fides  and  belly,  a  (hort 
iiiili-:,  thick  neck  and  thighs,  ihort  leg?,  high  claws,  a 
fh  irt  dreng  groin,  and  a  thick  chine  well  fet  with 
b.iiiles. 

Be  cautious  of  having  too  many  fows  in  on;  yard  ; 
for  their  increafe  is  fo  great,  that  for  want  of  food, 
they  will  not  only  devour  whatever  falls  in  their  way, 
but  will  d.-ltroy  each  other's  young. 

When  it  happens  that  the  fovv  mifles  the  time  of 

going 
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will   nuke 


of 

•  time  fhe  is  ffrved  to  the  (Mivcry 

ecu  and  f'evr, 
:«,   and  J    well, 

I 

.    th-jy   :>                     •           .  v   be 

voun^er   than  a  ytar  old   uhcn   file  .  ;atce 

boar;  and  then  llic  Mill  bieed  L-v.-.i  r,  except 

Ihe  happens  to   ha*c  t                   a  number  tf  (:i  •*  at  a 

.    will    br  • 

pigs   th*.iif.p>nis    would    b:-   weaker, 
fhjie  if  nnuriiliinent  to  }•• 

tar  b  ;ic;u  of  bting  fuck- 
•n  lit  full 

pig  it  the  firft  breaming, 
as   '  v    the   c-f',    \et    it    «:!)   be    aioft   p" 

ler  her   to  keep  •  .  .    .  '<>me 

time  afterwards,  to  prevc  t  the  carting  c  •  be- 

the  time.     She   muft  he   carefully    kept 

from  the  ii»fu ':  -,  or   fm.  hur- 

,   for  thefe  fomctimes  have  caufcJ  them  Co  fl-p  thrir 

after  three  months  pregnam 

at  thrir  firrt  farrowing  are  fubjecr. 

to  i  ,    and  therefor-  ought  to  be  wafched 

carefully  wh?n  :h<  v  arc  near  thrir  time.      The  b-ft  me- 
thod  to  prevent  thi*  i$,  to  f~-ed  her  well  two  or  three 
before  (he  farr  >w«  ;   bat  if  this  be  not  done,  then 
a<  foon  as  Ihe  has  fairowet1,  wafh  the  backs  of  the 
with  a  fponge  dipped  in  an  infufion  of  al->es  and   •• 
warmed,   and    this    will    prevent    her   fio:n    devouring 
them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  farmers,  that  tr  e  heft  bear- 
ing time  is  from  Novnnb.-r  to  the  end  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  fo  that  (here  will  be  pigs  farrowed 
at  the  bed  feafon«,  either  for  killing  as  for  fu< 

.  or  f  r  flock  pi^s,  ihat   is  thofc  to  be  turned  into 

,  to  be  reared. 

T  he  per  time  !'>r  killing  luckinz  pig*,   and 

when   the/    arc    rirft    acco'i 

weeks  old,  and  the  oth-rs  that  remain  for  breed 
will  '  •  follow  the  f  >w,  and  fhift   lor  thcm- 

Ai  for  the  pig*  yoj    dcfign  to  rear,  after  yo  i 

•-•  beft  for  boar*  and  fow«,  th?  matci  are 
to  be  gelt,  and  the  fcnulrt  fpayed.     The  fpayed  g 
at    they  are   termed,   are  counted   more  profitable,   by 
reafon  of  the  great  qiu,  ,-e  upon  the.r 

inwards   more  th.:  ;«,  uhich 

•re   fwin  year  old,   are 

beft  for  pork,  and  thjfe  of   t  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half 
oW,  for  bacon. 


moft    advantageous   method  of  taking  care  of 
in  fuch  manner  that  they  may  be 
kept  >ii  till  you  would  have  '. 

ed  ;   for   if  you  keep  the.n  too  fat,'  it  will  c 
thrir  health,  and    if  too   le:n,   it   will   maker 

>le,   to  give  them  fu:h 
fwill   as    you   lh').i!ci  have  at  hand  every  morning   anj 

ie  home  to  their  c< 
reft  «'f  the  day   let  them  ur.iz-,   and 

-n  cor:i  is  upon  tlie  ground,  care  mult  be 
them  withi:i  bou.. 

j:ids  are  good  for  f^ine,  thi  roors 
wnereof  they  will  eat:  as  ali'o  all  Ions  of  haw«,  hips, 
Qx«,  crabt,  maft*,  acorm,  &c.  with  which,  if  you  hn\e 
plenty  ei  it  tne-r),  ih-ir  flefh  will  ^  ove  much 

betrer  a;:d  fj^eetcr  :  . 

•h-.-  farnur  lh"  e  to 

'i    '.'.aT-r    as    they   w..i   d(i'k    and  to 

v  clean,   wnich  will  much   f>rwarJ   thrir 

,  .md  mrnd  the  Ciilc  of  their  flefll.     But  if  the 

farmer  lues  remote  from  a   wood,   or  in  cafe  thv 

does  not   fuit   fi-r  acorns  or  maft,  they  muft  be  fattened 

i   prale,   it  cheap,    but  if  other '.vile,    with 

die  ii  ejl   <>;  barley,  rye,   <  r   orf.il  com,   which  muft  be 

.ucr,  vihey,  or  (kmimej  milk.    Thus  they 

wi.l  be  lunp'u-d  till  grown  fat,  v.  be   in  about  a 

month's  ti  i  e.     At'tt  r  thi«,  a  little  before  they  »ie  killed, 

they  mult  b«  fed  only  wi'h  p-afe.     And  farther,  it  is  re- 

quifite  that  every  ftyc  hive  a  yard  well  p:r  e<!  with  ftone, 

.e  hog  to  go  out  and  e..fc  himfelf,  that  he  may  keep 

hit  lodging  the  cleaner,  and  receive  the  benefit  of  the 

fweet 

It  i«  alfo  ntcefli'v,  when  hori$  are  put  up  to  fatten, 
that  thev  fhou'd  be  kept  out  t>f  the  hea-  ing  of  the  cry  or 
grunt  <.f  other  hogs;  tor  other  wife,  upon  their  firft  con- 
finement, notwithftanding  they  have  great  plenty  of  food 
given  them,  they  will  pine  and  decline  in  their  ii 
When  vou  are  inclined  to  wean  the  pigs,  feed  the.n 
now  and  then,  when  the  fow  is  from  them,  with  the  b»ft 
milk  that  can  be  fpared  from  the  dairy.  Let  them  firft 
have  it  warm,  but,  at  the  end  of  three  weik-,  if  you  dc- 
fign  to  rear  them,  give  it  them  cold,  and  then  you  rmv, 
;.gii:li  old,  either  let  them  be  fed  alone,  or  keep  corn- 
~pHy  with  the  fow  abroad. 

If  you   are   to   buy  !        .        1  iufpecl   their  health, - 
draw     yo'ir     hand     •gwnlt     the     grain    of    the    hair; 
and     it    the    roots   be   white   and   clean,    the   hog    is 
fo'ind,    but  •  if    they    be    blnooy   and    fpottcd,    he    is 
fick. 

MANE,  the  hair  hanging  down  on  a  horfc's  neck, 
whi.  h  fhould  be  long,  thin  and  fine  ;  but  if  it  be  frizzled, 
fo  much  the  better. 

nginefs    in   the  mane,  may  be  cured  by  an->iiit- 
ing  it  with  butter  and  hrioiftoM  mingled  together. 

MANCJF.  IN  Docs,  a  diftemper  that  proceeds  from 
high  feeding,  and  not  fufficient  exercife,  or  an  opportu- 
nity of  refrcihini;  themfclvcs  with  dog-grafs,  or  by  being 
flarvcd  at  hpmr ;  which  JA  ill  caufe  them  to  eat  the  vilcft  ' 
ftuff  abroad,  fuch  as  carrion,  or  even  human  excrement : 
either  of  thefc  will  h?at  their  blood  to  a  great  d-.'jree, 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  mangy.  To 
cure  them, 

Give 
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Give  ftone  brimftone,  powdered  fine,  either  in  milk 
or  mixed  up  with  butter,  and  rub  them  well  every  day 
for  a  week  with  an  ointment  made  of  brimftone  and 
pork-lard,  to  which  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. Or, 

Boil  four  ounces  of  quickfilver  in  two  quarts  of  water 
to  half  the  quantity,  bathe  him  every  day  with  this  wa- 
ter, and  let  him  have  fome  of  it  to  lick,  till  the  cure  is 
perfected.  Or, 

A  fmall  quantity  of  trooper's  ointment,  rubbed 
on  the  parts,  on  its  firft  appearance  will  effect  a  cure. 
It  will  ailb  free  loufy  puppies  when  infefted  with  lice. 
Or,  ' 

Kuphorb,  album  two  ounces,  flour  of  fulphur,  Flan- 
ders oil  of  bays,  and  foft  foap,  each  four  ounces.  Anoint 
and  rub  your  dog  with  it  every  other  day :  give  him  warm 
milk,  and  no  water.  Or* 

Take  large 'millet  and  (weet  turnip  roots,  which  boil 
in  cow's  urine  till  it  is  like  a  broth,  and  with  it  rub  your 
dog. 

MANGE,  IN  SHEF.P,  may  be  cured. 

Whether  this  appears  within  or  without  the  fkin,  de- 
1  ly  it  not,  but  in  a  quart  of  man's  urine  boil  the  'eives 
and  bark  of  elder  and  hemlock,  then  {train  it,  and  aJd  a 
pint  of  water  wherein  tobacco  ftalks  have  been  foaked  5 
clip  off  the  wool  very  ciofe,  and  wa(h  the  place  morning 
and  evening,  as  hot  as  may  be  endured.  Give  them  bay 
fait  in  their  water,  and  keep  them  from  wet  paftures  and 
much  green  feeding.  Or, 

1'ake  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  liyflbp,  a 
like  quantity  of  chamomile,  and  a  quart  of  water  where- 
in tobacco  ftalks  have  been  forked,  two  ounces  of  brim- 
ftone flour,  a  handful  of  fern  root,  and  a  quart  of  urine: 
mix  the  whole  together,  and  wafh  the  ftleep  with  it  as 
hot  as  may  be,  twice  a  day. 

MANGE  IN  HOR$£>,  is  caufed  by  over  heat  or  cold, 
hard  riding  or  labour,  by  which  the  blood  is  cor- 
rupted; or  it  may  be  occalio'ied  by  eating  unwholefoir.e 
food. 

The  diftcmper  may  be  eafily  known  by  the  flaring  or" 
the  hair,  its  coming  off  from  the  ik  n  in  many  places, 
and  a  fcurf  arifing  ihereon. 

When  the  diltemper  is  caught  by  infection,  an  oint- 
ment competed  of  flowers  of  lulphur  and  hog's  lard, 
will  effectually  cure  it,  if  rubbed  in  every  day  imme- 
diately after  the  misfortune  is  perceived.  In  the  mean 
time  fulphur  and  antimonv  fhould  be  given  .with  his 
feeds,  and  continued  for  fome  weeks  after  the  cure  is 
performed,  in  order  to  purify  the  blood.  If  the  fulphur 
ointment  fhould  not.be  thought  agreeable,  a  liquor  made 
liy  fteepiir?  tobacco  in  (tale  criamberlye,  will  anlwei  tile 
lame  intention;  but  the  fi-lpivjr  and  antimony  ihould  be 
given  with  his  feeds. 

But  if  the  diftunper  h.  s  been  of  fome  continuance, 
or  if  it  owed  its  origin  to  low  feeding,  and  a  poverty  of 
the  blood,  other  methods  muit  be  purlued,  the  diet  mult 
be  mendeJ,  ard  the  hotie  ir.d  il«ed  with  a  lufficient  quan- 
tity of'  hay  and  corn,  and  the  following  ointment  rubbed 
into  the  parts  affecled  every  day:  take  of  lulphur  vivum, 
half  a  pound:  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  on?  ounce:  and  of 
hog's  lard  a  (ufficienl  qn;,ir.:ty  to  maie  the  whole  i:itci  r.n 
ointment. 


Give  him  every  day  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran,  and  when 
the  difeafe  begins  to  difappear  the  following  purge; 
take  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  ten  drachms  ;  of  diap-horetic 
antimony,  half  an  ounce ;  and  of  frefli  jalap  in  powder, 
one  drachm  :  make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  Barbadoes  tar,  and  fixty  drops  of  chemi- 
cal oil  of  anntfeeds. 

If  the  cafe  prove  very  obftinate,  wafh  the  mangy 
parts  with  fublimate  warn,  and  give  the  brimftone  in- 
wardly, 

If  poor  feeding  and  hard  work  is  the  caufe,  the  cure 
will  be  obvious. 

Hubl'tnate  Wajb. 

Take  of  fublimate  mercury  half  an  ounce)  lime-wa- 
ter a  pint ;  mixed. 

When  the  horfe  is  thoroughly  cured  of  this  diftem- 
per,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  wafh  the  floor  of  the  ftable 
very  well  with  foap  (uds,  and  fume  it  well  with  burn- 
ing pitch  or  charcoal.  His  cloaths  alfo  fliould  be  laid 
in  fcalding  water,  warned  very  clean  with  foap  and  tho- 
roughly dried,  before  they  are  ufed  again  ;  for  if  thefe 
precautions  are  not  ufed,  other  horfes  will  be  liable  to 
the  infection. 

Another  method  of  cure  is:  Take  ftaves- acre  feeds, 
two  handfuls,  infufe  it  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  vinegar  and 
hot  allies  ;  wafh  the  mangy  parts  with  this  liquor,  and  it 
will  cure  it  in  twice  bathing. 

In  a  flight  cafe,  ftrong  tobacco  infufion,  with  one 
third  ftale  urine,  foaked  well  into  the  affected  places, 
may  fucceed  ;  but  as  an  efficacious  unguent,  take  the 
following :  ftrong  mercurial  unction,  half  a  pound  ; 
brimftone  finely  powdered,  four  ounces ;  black  foap, 
two  ounces  ;  crude  .fal  ammoniac,  an  ounce  and  half ; 
make  the  ointment  with  oil  of  bays,  or  of  turpentine. 
Or,  tar,  gunpowder  finely  beaten,  black  foap,  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  In  cafes  of  lon<j  ftandinsj,  where  the  ulcera- 
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tions  are  fo  extremely  foul,  or  if  you  will,  the  animal- 
cule, fo  llrong  and  vigorous  as  to  refift  all  moderate  ap- 
plications, the  following  ointment  may  be  ventured : 
burnt  alum  and  borax,  in  fine  powder,  two  ounces 
each  ;  white  vitriol  and  verdigris,  powdered,  of  each 
four  ounces  ;  put  them  into  a  pot  over  the  fire  with  two 
pounds  of  honey,  or  lard  and  honey,  equal  parts,  ftir- 
nng  till  they  are  well  incorporated  ;  when  cold,  add 
two  ounces  ftrong  aqua-fortis.  But  I  fhould  conceive 
the  firft  ointment  equal  to  almoft  every  cafe,  which  be- 
ing ufed  at  night,  the  fores,  if  need  be,  may  be  wafhed 
twice  a  day  with  the  fublimate  water.  Take  half  an 
ounce  of  lublimate,  in  powder,  difTjlve  in  a  pint  and 
half  of  water.  Mafhes,  See.  in  courfe  ;  cloathing  and 
every  precaution  againlt  cold.  Finifh  the  cure  with  well 
warning  in  plenty  of  foap  and  warm  water,  rubbing  tho- 
roughly dry  with  linen  cloths. 

It  generally  proceeds  from  too  great  a  quantity  of 
vifcid  lerum,  bred  in  the  bodies  of  horfes  by  corrupt 
and  foul  feeding,  as  the  eating  of  grains,  a  too  frequent 
ufe  of  hot  mafhes,  want  of  due  exercifc,  a;:d  the  want 
of  cunving,  efpecially  to  a  horfc  that  has  been  ufe.l  to 
ir  ;  for,  by  that  means,  the  pores  become  obllructcd, 
a, id  the  ferofities  of  the  blood  arc  thereby  accumulate*] 
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ut  very  fu-quen-Iy  from 

the  rump;  the  fl:  .  t<,  by  reafon  of  the 

and  carrofivrnef*  i  f  the  matter,  turns  thick,  hard,  and 
(o-n»ti  nes  crufted,  lilce  trut  of  an  elephant,  and  the  lit- 
tle hair  that  remains  in  thofe  parts  ftaitds  almoft  always 
ftni  >r  briftly;  the  cars  are  commonly  n*kcd, 

.  and  eye-brows   the  fame  :    and, 

when  it  affect*  th«  limb*,  it  give*  t'lem  the  fame  affect  : 
raw,  nor  peels  oft',  as  in  the  furfeit  ; 
and   it  i»  trom    th'fe    appearances   ickcral  farriers    have 
termed  it  the  tiepnatitic  malady, 

As  1 1  the  cure,  moft  fsrriert  by  a  great  ftrefs  on 
bleeding,  infomuch,  that  they  drain  away  blood  from 
fever.il  parts  of  tbe  b  >dy  at  ono-,  vir..  Ironi  the  neck, 
the  p!atr- veins,  the  tail,  and  fometimes  from  tbe  fl.. 
and  all  this  from  a  firm  b  it  ignorant  co:iceir,  trut  in 
the  mange  t!i-  blood  i*  full  of  corrup  ich,  upon 

examining  what  has  been  already  LiJ,  will  be  found  a 
ridicu!ou<  practice,  and  very  pernicious,  efpecially  to 
thofe  h'  rfcs  that  are  low  and  out  of  heart  ;  as  nothing 
fo  often  mi,  •  afe  degenera'e  into  an  ill  habit, 

which  may  eifily  be  fallowed  by  boils  and  ulcers,  as  it 
•we.v  d  thereby  add*  to  that  w 

ii  the  cau'  •  •  I  -H'  d>. temper. 

Thrr  •   c  n  b«  propofed  by  bleeding,  is  to 

lelTcn  tnc  q-i  .it  happens  to  be  redun- 

Ant  in  a  horff,  in  order  to  give  a  'reer  paflage  and  cir- 
culation to  the  j'ncrs  in  the  extreme  partt,  that  the 
fectttions  of  tne  (km  mav  be  duly  performed,  and  this  I 
judge  very  necefTary.  After  once  bleeding,  the  following 

h  may  he  ,;ivcn: 

Take  jalap,  in  powder,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  fal- 
•polvchrelt,  a:  d  crram  of  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  car- 
raway-fecd*  and  ;>nn<  feeds,  if  each  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
in  powdrr ;  mix  them  in  a  quart  of  warm  water  for  one 
do:- 

Take  fenna  three  ounce*  ;  boil  it  in  two  quirts  of 
water  to  on-  q-iart,  then  ftrain  ir,  and  add  jalap  and 
cream  <  (  tartar,  of  each  *n  ounce  ,  and  buckthorn  fyrup, 
• 

Either  of  thefe  mav  be  given  with  the  ufual  precau- 
,  hut  they  Ihould  not  be  often  repeated ;   for  purg- 
ing is  no  ( thrrwife  neceflarv  for   the  cure   cf  the  itch 
than  Mceding,    and  rn'y  gives  it  a   gentle   help   when 
fad,  as  it  co.  I*   and  refrelhcj  a  pleth-.r  c  and 
fu.|-t<  .lie  I  horfe. 
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otherwifr,  it  is  altogether  owing  to  the  ijl  management 
or  tht  other  prepoftcroas  methods  that  are   nude 
g  with  it;  (he  following  will   kill  any  muiue 
in  tbi:  bcJiimme. 

'I'alce  floi:  tone,  elecampane  roof,  and  whits 

hellebore,  all  in  tint  powder,  of  ea>  h  fix  ounces  ;    black' 
pepper,  powdered,  and  oil   of  tartar,   of  each  one  cunce 
•ad  a  h.iif ;  ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  fix  ounr 
lard,  three  pounds;  mix  them  well  together  into  a  fofr. 
ointment.      Or, 

la^c  white  precipi'ate,  half  a  pound  ;  h^g's-lard,  fix 
pounds  ;  elleuce  of  lemoas,  oive  ounce  ;  mix  tor  an  oint- 
ment. Or, 

Take  camphor,  two  ounces  ;  let  it  be  rubbed  down 
with  a  fumcicnt  quantity  <f  fwcet  o.l  ;  then  add 
white  hellebore,  !:  ^ ;  flowers  of  fulphur,  onp 

pound:   mix  them  well  together,  with  a  furBcieut  quan- 
tity of  hog  Vard  to  form  a  fuft  ointment.  The  camphor 
n  thi;  ointment  much  more  refolving  and  di/cuticnt 
than  the  one  before  it. 

Either  qf  thefe  bcu>2  rubbed  upon  the  parfi  once  in 
twenty-four  hour«,  wiU  kill  the  mange  in  a  few  L 
neither  will  it  be  necefl'ary  to  fret  the  fkin  to  a  rauniefs  ; 
for,  mffraJ  of  doing  good,  that  method  proves  more  fro 
qu  oily  prejudicial,  at  it  cxcut-s  much  pain,  whertby  a 
•r.-at  derivation  of  the  humours  is  cltufc-vl  towards 
the  in/ecled  part*,  which  it  the  reafon  why  even  the  beft 
farriert  arc  obliged  to  have  recouffe  to  cauftic  medi, 
cine«,  t'  c  dilcalc  being  grown  too  powerful  to  br  dc- 
ft  roved  by  thofe  of  a  milder  operation.  The  ufc  of 
coppcrat  water,  and  alum-water,  i»  likcwife  prejudicial 
in  mod  cafes,  as  I  have  often  obferved  i  ail  that  tbefe 
ontribute  towards  the  cure  of  the  mange,  is  or.ly  by 
allaying  the  heat  and  itchinc,  in  wh;ch  they  fometimes 
fucceed  ;  yet,  as  they  obftrucl  the  pores  very  much  by 
hardening  the  fkin,  they  make  it  liable  to  crack,  often 
i-endering  thofe  parts  fubjedt  to  frefti  heat  and  inflam- 
mation, by  which  it  degenerates  to  ulcers  and  boil":. 
The  beft  way  therefore  is  only  to  rub  the  mangy  places 
gently  with  a  woollen  cloth,  to  produce  a  moderate 
Jieat  in  the  part,  by  which  meant  the  fulphurs  will  pene- 
trate through  the  pores,  into  the  fmall  canals  and  veffcls,, 
w'.th  greater  certainty  than  when  they  are  daubed  upop 
ptlMtThat  are  raw  or  incruftid. 

Thi*  is  the  true  method  of  curing  the  mange. 

me  make  a  mixtute  of  quickulver  and  brimfrone, 

together  wrth  an  addition  of  foot  and  black  foap,  which 

in  fome  moift  and  watery  cafes  may  be  ufeful.     Others 

u'e  arfenic,  quickfilver,  and  fome  burning  caiilbc  reme- 

;  ,b«it  thefe  ought  never  to  be  meddled  with,  except 

in    very   extraordinary   degentrate   circumfbnccs,    and 

when  there  h-j  [  ens  to  be  excrefcences  that  are  dead, 

vithout  feme,  which  can  by  no  means  be  brought  to 

jield  to  mildvr  method'. 

leyfcl  recommends  the  following,  which  has  been 
•.  ed. 

Take  burnt  alum  and  borax,  in  fine  powder,  of  e«ch 
•two  ounce* ;  wnite  vitriol  and  verdigris,  powdered,  of 
each  four  ounces;  put  them  into  a  clean  pot,  with  two 
pound*  of  honey,  ftirrin:j  tiil  they  are  incnrnor 
when  cold,  add  two  ounces  of  ftrong  aqua-fortis.  J3ut 
when  this  diforder,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  is  < 
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tracked  by  low  feeding  and  poverty  of  blood,  the  diet 
muft  be  mended,  and  the  horfe  properly  indulged  with 
hay  and  corn.  With  this  view,  there  muft  be  a  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  warm  mafhes,  prepared  with  half  malt 
and  half  bran,  or  equal  parts  of  oats  and  bran,  with  four 
ounces  of  honey  diflblved  in  each  ;  let  thefe  be  given 
night  and  morning,  with  a  lefd  of  dry  corn  every  day 
at  noon.  During  this  treatment  (which  muft  be  con- 
tinued a  week,  to  (heathe  the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and 
foften  the  rigidity  of  the  fkin)  give  one.  ounce  of  ful- 
phur  in  each  maftl,  and  one  ounce  of  nitre  in  water, 
every  night  and  morning.  In  a  week  or  ten  days,  when 
the  frame  becomes  more  invigorated,  difcontinue  the 
mafhes,  and  let  the  diet  be  changed  to  good  oats  and 
fweet  hay  ;  giving,  in  the  morning  and  evening  feed?, 
one  of  the  following  powders,  intermixed  with  the  corn 
£:ft  fprinkled  with  water. 

Sulphur  and  prepared  antimony,  each  a  pound  ; 
rubbed  well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  then  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  equal  parts  for  as  many  dofes. 
Or, 

Antimony,  levigated,  and  fulphur,  of  each  twelve 
ounces;  liver  of  antimony  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  half 
a  pound. — >Thele.  to  be  mixed  well  together,  and  di- 
vided into  the  fame  number  of  dof  s  as  the  former.  As 
to  the  external  tieatment;  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment (if  the  mafhes,  procure  a  pail  of  warm  water  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  foft  foap  (tied  up  in  a  linen  ra<r) 
and  with  this,  forming  a  ftrong  lather,  let  eveiy  infected 
part  be  thoroughly  wafhed  and  cleanfed,  fo  that  no  fcurf 
or  filth  be  left  upon  the  (urface  ;  then  nib  tenderly 
dry  with  a  coaife  cloth,  or  feparated  h.iybands  ; 
and  on  the  following  morning  begin  to  rub  in  upon 
every  part  affected  a  due  portion  of  the  following  oint- 
ment : 

Weak  mercurial  ointment,  half  a  pou  H!  ;  quick- 
filver,  four  enures  ;  white  hellebore,  in  powder,  three 
.ounces  ;  black  pepper,  in  po.vt'cr,  a-:d  oil  of  tartar,  each 
one  ounce  ;  with  olive  oil,  diffident  to  make  {'.  of  a  pro- 
per foffnefs. 

The  unction  muft  be  repeated  for  fevcn  days,  ten 
davs  or  a  foitnight,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
cafe. 

MANGER,  is  a  raifed  'rough  under  the  rack  in  the 
Aablc,  mode  for  receiving  the  grain  or  corn  that  a  horfe 
eats. 

To  MANTLE  ;  (a  tern  in  FVc-ory)  as  the  hawk 
mantles,  /.  e.  fpreads  her  win<js  over  her  leu--. 

MARES,  the  female  of  the  horfe  kind,  Ts  chiefly  con- 
fidercd  here,  under  the  notion  of  breeding,  in  order  to 
propagate  their  fpecies  ;  t:  ereforc  fuch  as  are  dent  ned 
for  this  p  .rpofe  ought  to  be  as  f'< ee  from  defects  as"p  .f- 
fibh-,  and  fhould,  no  more  tlvn  ih'e  ftallioiv,  have  ci  her 
moon-eyes,  watery-eyes,  or  blood-ihot  eyes  ;  they 
(hould  have  no  (pl.iint,  fpsvin,  nor  cu;b,  nor  any  natu- 
ral imperfection,  for  the  colts  will  t-Ae  after  them  ;  but 
choice  fhould  be  made  of  the  bolt  and  ableft,  the  high 
iniritoj,  belt  colour;  d,  .  r.d  p.nelt  iha|.ed  ;  and  the  natu- 
i  facts  th,:t  may  be  in  the  ftallion,  ill, --u Id  be  amended 
i;i  the  mare,  as  well  as  that  which  is  amifs-  i;i  the 
mare,  fhoulJ  be  repaired  in  tile  llaliion.  £-vL;!u:ED- 


No  marcs  in  the  world  are  certainly  better  to  breed 
on  than  our  Englifhones,  provided  you  fuitthem  to  your 
particular  defign  ;  as  for  inftance,  if  you  would  breed 
for  the  manage,  or  pads,  let  your  mares  have  fine  fore- 
hands, with  their  head  well  fet  on,  but  not  too  long  legs, 
broad  breads,  large  and  fparkling  eyes,  a;  d  great  bo- 
dies, that  their  foals  may  have  room  enough  to  lie,  with 
good  limbs  and  feet:  let  them  be  of  a  gentle  and  good 
difpofuiqn,  and  their  motions  naturally  nimble  and  grace- 
ful ;  in  a  word,  remember  always,  that  the  more  good 
qualities  your  mares  have,  the  better  your  colts  will  ge- 
nerally prove. 

But  if  you  would  breed  for  racing  or  hunting,  your 
mares  muft  be  lighter,  with  (hort  backs,  and  long  fides  ; 
their  legs  muft  be  fometimes  longer,  and  their  breads  not 
fo  broad;  and  always  chufe  fuch  as  you  are  (ure  have 
good  blood  in  their  veins. 

If  you  have  tried  the  fpeed  and  wind  of  any  particu- 
lar mare,  and  find  it  good,  you  may  the  furer  expe£t  a 
good  colt,  provided  (he  is  full  in  her  full  health  and 
vigour,  and  not  above  feven  years  old,  or  eight  at  rrioft ; 
for  the  younger  your  breeders  ate,  the  belter  your  colts 
will  generally  be. 

A  mare  may  be  covered  when  fhe  is  pafTed  two  years 
old,  though  the  beft  time  is  after  four  years,  v,  hen  fhe 
will  nourifli  her  colt  beft  ;  and  though  fhe  may  breed 
till  thirteen,  yet  when  fhe  is  part  ten,  it  docs  not  do  fo 
well,  for  commonly  an  old  mare's  colt  will  be  heavy  in 
labour.  The  proper  time  for  covering,  is  reckoned 
from  the  e-  d  of  the  firft  quarter  to  the  full-moon  or  at 
the  full  ;  for  thofe  colts  will  be  ftronger  and  hardier  of 
nature  ;  whereas  it  is  obfi  rved  in  fiofc  that  are  covered 
if.er  the  change,  that  they  will  be  tender  and  nice  ;  but 
before  the  mare  is  coveted,  (he  fhould  be  taken  into 
the  hcufe.  about  fix  week-,  and  be  well  .'ei  with 
good  hay  and  oats,  well'  lifted,  to  the  end  file  may 
have  (t length  and  feed  to  perfor.n  the  office  of  genera- 
tion. 

But  if  you  would  have  your  mare  certainly  con- 
ceive, take  blood  from  both  files  her  neck,  ne..r  a 
quart  from  each  vein,  about  five  or  fix  days  before  co- 
vering. 

As  for  t!'e  manner  of  covering,  (lie  mult  be  brought 
o-:t  into  fon.e  broad  place,  and  tied  to  a  po  t,  then  bri..g 
out  Come  (lone  jade  to  dally  witli  her,  to  j  rovo.e  her  to 
appetite,  after  which  let  the  (billon  be  led  out  by  two 
men,  and  let  hi.n  leap  her  in  the  mornmg  falling,  and 
wh -n  he  is  difinounting,  let  a  pail  of  cold  v\a:er  he 
thrown  upon  her  flupe,  which  hy  reafon  of  ihs  ct.ldneis 
\vi:l  m;ike  her  fhrink  in  an. I  m.'fs  up  her  b  ,.iv,  whereby 
(he  is  caufed  to  retain  the  Iced  th  •  i-ener.  T;>ke  :i 
the  iiailion  and  let  the  nvire  be  pur  01;:  of  ;'v  !-, <.-:.'.  i:ig  or 
the  horfc,  let  hei  neither  cat  nor  diir.ic  :a  four  or 
hou:s  after,  and  then  give  her  a  math  a;id  white  water  : 
you  may  know  if  (he  Itands  to  her  covering,  by  her  keep- 
ing a  good  (tomach,  and  her  IK  t  neighing  at  the  (ight  of 
a  hi  rfe  ;  fo  likewife  if  Hie  dees  not  .(Tale  ..  ,  fe- 

quently  open  or  (hu  her  (bajie  ;  or  that  her  belly  four 
days  after  covering  be  more  -jv.il nt,  the  hair  more  fle.k 
and  clofi  to  her  fki1-,  .md  ir.e  like.  Some  there  a:e 
who  put  the  horfc  :;.id  mars  t.'g-ther  into  an  emp-y 
hoJif-,  tor  thtec  or  iotir  ni^ht-,  and  take  the  hoi  le 
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away  in  th;  morning  and  feed  him  well,  but  the 
mare  fparingly,  and  efpecially  they  give  her  but  little 
water. 

As  for  the  ordering  the  mare  after  cover!  L',  let  her 
he  kept  to  ITC  fime  diet  as  before,  for  three  week*  or  a 
month,  left  the  feed  be  ;  Before  it  be  formed  in 

the  womb;  and  let  her  be  kept  clean,  without  any  ex- 
crcite,  during  three  weeks  or  a  month,  anJ  in  the  houfe 
till  mi  j-day  with  her  feet  well  pared,  and  with  a  thin  pjir 
of  (hoes  •  ii :  take  her  up  a°ain  about  the  Lr.cr  end  of 
September,  if  net  before,  and  keep  her  to  the  end  of  her 
foji. 

If  fh;  cannot  foal,  hold  her  noftrils  fo  that  (he  cannot 
take  her  wind;   or  if  that  will  not  do,  take  the  quantify 
of  a  walnut  of  madder,  diflulve  it   in   a   pint  of  ale,   and 
r  ;    ard  in  cifc  (he  cannot  V(  id  her 
.  idine,   then  boil  two  or  three  handfuls  of  fennel   in 
running-watt  ;    in  as  much  fack, 

-rc"f  a  pint  of  Itrong  beer  or  ale,  with  a 
fcurth  part  of  falad  oil,  mixed  together,  and  give  it  her 
lukewarm  in  her  r  ,  thrm  c'ofc  for  i 

timr  ,  «'ant  thereof  give  her  good  erecn 

rye,  but  the  I.-  MM  they  are  as  effectual  ;  let  her 

not  cat  her  cl--a  •,  for  it  n  very  unwholefomc,  and  will 
dry  up  her  milk. 

When  (he  has  foaled  and  licked  her  foil,  milk  and 
(troke  her  before  the  colt  fuck*,  which  will  both  caufe 
her  to  bring  down  her  milk  and  make  it  to  multiply,  and 
Joerp  it  I)  th.it  it  do  not  clod;  and  in  cafe  (he 
becomes  dry,  if  there  be  reed,  boil  as  much  milk  ai 
you  can  ge:  frorn  her  with  the  Iravcs  of  lavender  and 
fpikr,  and  bathe  the  udder  with  it  warm,  till  it  be 
broken,  and  the  knobs  and  knots  be  diffblved  ;  her  wi- 
trr  now  muft  be  white  water,  which  is  bran  put  into 
water  ;  aril  give  h-r  fweet  maflies  ;  and  a  month  after 
ig  let  her  have  a  malh  with  l.rne  brimftrne  and  fa- 
vin  in  i%  which  will  be  a  great  pref'rvation  to  the  coif, 
a'tcr  which  if  fhe  be  moderately  laboured  at  plough  or 
Kair»w,  b.'th  (lie  and  the  colt  will  be  the  better,  pro- 
vided (he  be  kept  from  jaw  meats  while  fhe  remains  in 
the  ftable,  which  will  both  increafe  her  milk  and  ca  .fe 
her  colt  to  thrive  the  better;  and  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  fuft'.r  the  colt  to  fuck  when  (he  is  hot,  left  you  fur- 
fcit  the  colt. 

Some  are  of  an  opinion  (hat  the  winter  feafon  i*  a  very 
improper  time  fur  foiling,  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  the 
weather,  and  (Scarcity  of  grafs,  fo  that  the  mare  muft 
ncceflariiy  be  houfed  and  fed  with  hard  meat,  which 
will  dry  up  I  and  Ihirve  the  foal  :  \et  expe- 

rience teacher  us  (hat  notwithftanding  all  thi«,  it  is   cer- 

!y  the  bcft  time  both  for  mare  and  foal  too,  being 
kept  in  a  warm  houfe;    and   as  for  her  milk,  fhe  wni 

:  plenty,  if  we  1  feH,  and  that  more  nourishing  than 
what  is  g^t  at  graft,  which  will  make  him  more  lufty, 
of  greater  bone  and  ftature,  cleaner-limbed,  more  neatly 
jointed  and  hoofed,  and  in  much  better  liking,  than  the 
cort  foaled  in  Mav  or  J'ine,  or  any  other  of  tli'- 
montht;  >nd  bef<Vs  otiier  ir.convctnencirs  by  the  colt's 

•ling  alon;-  re,  he  becrme*  fo  favage  and 

',  that  if  any  infirmity  fcizes  h;rp,   r,:»  own   unruli- 
being  fo  great,  the  cure  may  be  very  diflku  ( j    for 


infinite  are  the  numbers  that  have  perifl-.cd  in  this  fl ate. 

Now   in    cafe    fime   time  after  the  m^rt   has  ta 
horfe,    you   arc   uncertain  whether  (1  e  be  wi'.h   foal  or 
n  t,   pour  a  fpoohful  of  cold  w;:ter  or  vinegar   into   her 
ear,  and  if  (he  i  nlv  fha'.es  her  head,  it  is   a  fign  fhe  is 
with  foal ;  but  if  fhe  (hakes  h.-r  hcail,  body  anU  all,  it  is 

.  fhe  is  not ;   or  if  11. e  :cours,  her  coat  grew,  fmooth 
a;id  (hininz,  and  that  (he  grows  tat,  it  is  allo  a  lljjn  flic- 
hold?. 

In  cafe  you  are  dcfirou1;  no  mare  fhould  go  barren,  in 
the  month  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  get  t 
maie  or  two  that  have  not  been  covered  the  year  be- 
fore, and  enforce  them  to  be  horftd  ;  vhen  tney  fhail 
be  ready  ro  be  covered,  yc  u  inuil  turn  them,  with 
fome  other  which  yru  eHeem  not  as  ycur  btft  horfe, 
among  your  ftud  of  mares,  and  by  his  covering  that  rrare 
or  marcs  you  turned  in  with  h  m  into  the  Itur1,  it  will 
caufr  the  reft  of  them,  if  any  of  them  have  not  conceived 
at  their  firft  coverings,  to  come  tftthat  horfe  again  ;  and 

.•.  ill  be  fore  to  keep  no  more  barren  all  the  year, 
but  have  a  colt  of  every  mare,  though  not  of  your  belt 
horfc.  You  may  fuffcr  your  horfe  to  run  amonjlr  \our 
mares  three  weeks  or  a  month  ;  but  if  you  turn  him  into 
your  ftud,  putting  in  no  mare  wiih  him  ready  to  be  co- 
vered, he  will  at  his  ftrft  entering  beat  all  the  mare*,  ard 
pei haps  hurt  thofe  that  had  conceived  before,  and  lu  no 
more  hurt  than  good. 

Some  reckon  the  bcft  receipt  to  bring  a  mare  in  fca- 
fon,  and  make  her  retain,  is  to  give  her  to  eat,  for  the 
fpacc  of  eight  days  before  you  bung  her  to  the  horf  , 
about  two  quarts  of  hemp-feed  in  the  morning,  and  the 
fame  at  night:  but  if  (he  r  fufcs  to  eat  it,  mix  with  it  a 
little  bran  or  oats,  or  elfe  let  her  faft  for  a  while  ;  and  if 
the  ftallion  eats  alfo  of  it,  it  will  contribute  much  to 
generation. 

It  is  a  msxim,  that  a  mare  fhould  never  be  horfed 
while  (he  !<•  bringing  up  her  foal,  becaufe  the  foal  to  which 
fh:  is  giving  fuck,  as  well  as  that  in  her  belly,  will  re- 
ceive prejudice  thereby,  and  the  marc  hcrfilf  will  be  alfo 
fooner  fpcnt ;  but  if  you  would  have  your  mare  covered, 
let  it  be  feven  or  eight  days  afirr  fhe  has  foaled,  that  (he 
may  have  time  to  cleanfe;  and  if  it  may  be  conveniently 

,  4p  not  give  her  the  ftallion  till  (he  defires  him,  and 
fiimUr,  by  ail  means  pofllble,  that  paflion,  by  ftrong 
feeding,  fifr. 

Mares,  bcfide  the  many  diftempers  they  are  liab'e  to 
in  common  with  horfc «,  and  which  will  be  found  under 
their  feveral  names,  have  fome  others  peculiar  to  their 
kind  only,  of  which  I  (hall  fpeak,  and  their  cure.  If 

mare  be  barren,  boil  a  quantity  of  the  herb  agnus 
in  the  water  (he  diinks  ;  or  ftamp  a  handful  of  leeks 
with  four  or  five  fpoonfuls  of  wine,  to  which  put  fome 
cantharides,  and  ftrain  them  all  together,  with  a  fuffici- 
cntqjantity  of  water  to  ferve  her  two  days  together,  by 
pouring  the  fame  in  her  nature,  with  a  glyfter-pipe  made 
for  that  purjiofe ;  and  at  three  days  end  offer  the  horfe  to 
her,  and  if  he  covets  her,  wafb  her  n.iUrc  twice  together 
with  cold  watir:  or*  t.  ke  a  little  quantity  of  mtrum, 
fparrow's  dung  an-1  turpentine,  wrougr.-  together,  and 
make  like  a  funpcfitory,  and  putting  that  into  her  nature 
it  \ull  do. 
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Tf  you  would  have  her  fruitful,  bo'ri  good  {tore  of  mo- 
ther-wort in  the  water  Hie  drinks. 

If  (he  lofes  her  belly,  which  fhews  a  confumption  of 
the  womb,  give  her  a  quart  of  brine  to  drink,  having 
niue;-wort  boiled  therein. 

If  through  good  keeping  /lie  forfakes  her  food,  give 
her  two  or  three  days  together,  a  ball  of  butcer  and  agnus 
caftus  chopped  together. 

If  (he  be  fubjeft  to  caft  her  foal,  keep  her  at  grafs 
very  warm,  and  once  a  weak  give  her  a  good  warm 
mafh  of  drink,  which  fecredy  knits  beyond  expsfta- 
tion. 

You  are  to  obfer.'e  that  mares  go  with  foal  eleven 
months  and  as  many  days  as  they  are  years  oid  ;  as  for 
inftance  a  mare  of  nine  years  old,  will  carry  her  foal  eleven 
niOi.ths  and  nine  days;  fo  that  you  may  order  the  cover- 
ing of  your  mares,  that  their  foals  may  be  brought  forth 
if.you  will,  at  fuch  time  as  there  is  abundance  of  grafs. 
See  STALLIONS  and  COLT. 

MARK.;1' a  horfe  mark?,  that  is,  he  fhews  his  age 
by  a  black  Ipot,  called  the  bud  or  eye  of  a  bean,  which 
appsats  at  about  five  years  and  a  half,  in  the  cavity  of  the 
corner  teeth,  r.nd  is  pone  when  he  is  eight  years  old; 
t'ten  he  ceafl-s  to  mark,  and  we  fay,  he  has  rafed.  Sa 
TEETH  and  RASE. 

FALSE  MARK,  i.  e.  counter-marked. 

MARKS  [amongft  Hunter»j,  the  foot-prints  and 
treadinas  of  wild  beafts. 

MARTERN,  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  cat,  having  a 
longer  body,  but  fnorter  legs,  with  a  head  and  tail  like 
a.  fox;  its  fkin  is  commonly  brown,  white  on  the 
throat,  and  yellowifti  on  the  back ;  their  teeth  are  ex- 
ceeding white  and  unequal,  being  unmeafurably  fharp  ; 
the  canine  teeth  both  above  and  below  hang  out  very 
long.  At  one  year  old  it  is  called  a  cub  ;  at  two  a 
martern. 

This,  and  the  wild  cat,  are  a  fort  of  vermin  which 
are  commonly  hunted  in  England,  and  are  as  neceflary 
to  be  hunted  as  any  vermin  can  be,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  fox  or  badger  does  more  hurt  than  the  wild 
cat,  there  being  fo  many  warrens  every  where  through- 
out the  kingdom  of  England,  which  are  very  much  in- 
fefted  with  the  wild  cat. 

Experienced  huntfmen  are  of  opinion  that  fhe  leaves 
as  good  a  fcenr,  and  makes  as  great  a  cry  for  the  time,  as 
any  vermin  that  is  hup.ted  ;  efp-jcully  the  martern  exceeds 
all  other  vermin  for  fweetnefs  of  fcent,  and  her  cafe  is 
a  noble  fur. 

The  cafe  of  the  wild  cat  is  not  fo  beautiful,  but  is 
very  warm,  and  medicinal  !or  feveral  aches  and  pains  in 
the  bones  and  joints  :  a!fo  her  greafe  is  good  for  finews 
that  have  fhrunk. 

Thefe  two  chafes  are  not  to  be  fought  for  purpofely, 
unlels  they  are  ft-en  where  they  prey,  fo  that  they  may 
(TO  re-dily  to  them  ;  but  if  a  hound  happens  to  crofs  him, 
he  will  hunt  it  as'  foon  as  any  chafe,  and  make  a  noble 
cry  as  long  as  they  (land  up  ;  when  they  can  do  it  no  lon- 
ger, they  will  take  to  a  tree  and  fo  deceive  the  hounds  ;  but 
if  the  hounds  IvJJ  in  to  them,  and  will  not  give  it  over 
fo,  then  they  will  leap  from  one  tree  to  another,  and 
make  a  great  fliift  lor  their  lives,  with  much  paftime  to 
the  huntfmen. 


When  they  are  killed,  you  muft  hold  them  upon  a 
piked  flaff,  and  halloo  in  all  your  hounds,  and  then 
reward  them  with  fome  meat,  for  the  flefh  of  thefe  ver- 
min is  bad  for  hounds. 

MARTINGAL,  a  thong  of  leather  fattened  to  one 
of  the  girths  unJer  the  belly  of  a  horfe,  and  at  the 
other  end  to  the  mufiroll,  to  hinder  hi;n  from  rearing  or 
throwing  up  his  head  :  for  a  hunter  it  is  generally  faf- 
tened  to  the  reins  by  rins;$,  and  has  no  effeft  at  a  leap. 
When  the  rider  gives  his  horfe  the  head,  this  is  called  a 
running  martlngal. 

MASH,  a  drink  given  to  a  horfe,  made  of  half  a 
peck  of  ground  malt  put  into  a  pail,  into  which  as 
much  fc.ilding-hot  water  is  poured  as  will  wet  it  very 
well,  when  that  is  done,  ftir  it  about,  till,  by  tailing, 
you  find  it  as  fweet  as  honey  ;  and  when  it  has  ftood 
till  it  is  lukewarm,  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  horfe.  This 
liquor  is  oiily  ufed  after  a  purge,  to  make  it  work  the 
better ;  or  after  hard  labour,  or  inftead  of  drink  in  the 
time  of  any  great  ficknefs. 

MAST1GADOUR,  o*  SLAEISEIUNG-BITT,  is  a 
fnaffle  of  iron,  all  fmooth,  and  of  a  piece,  guarded  with 
pater-iiofters,  and  compofed  of  threc-halfs  of  great  rings, 
made  into  demi-ovals,  of  unequal  bigncfs,  the  Icli'r 
being  enclofed  within  the  greatelV,  which  ought  to  be 
about  half  a  foot  high.  A  maltigadour  is  mounted  with 
a  head-flail  and  two  reins. 

The  horfe  in  champing  upon  the  maftigadour,  keeps 
his  mouth  frefh  and  moid,  by  virtue  of  the  froth  and 
foam  that  he  draws  from  his  brdin. 

To  put  a  horfe  to  the  maftigadour,  is  to  fet  his  croupe 
to  the  manger,  and  his  head  between  two  pillars  in  the 
flable. 

Horfes  that  ufe  to  hang  out  their  tongue,  cannot  da 
it  when  the  nafttgadour  is  on,  for  that  keeps  their 
tongue  fo  much  inTubjection,  that  they  cannot  put  it 
out. 

To  MATCH,  [amongft  Cock  msfters],  to  match 
cocks,  is  to  fee  they  be  of  an  equal  height,  length  a:ij 
bignefs  in  body. 

To  go  ti  MATCH,  [with  Hunters]  ;  a  wolf  at  rutting- 
time  is  faid  to  match,  or  mate. 

Of  riding  a  Hunting- Mutch,  or  Heats  far  a  Plats. 

In  order  to  riJe  to  the  beft  advantage,  either  a  hunt- 
ing match,  or  three  heats  a.nd  a  o>ur'e  for  a  plate, 

The  firft  thing  requisite  is  a  rider,  who  ought  to  be 
a  faithful  one,  in  wlvm  you  can  confine;  and  he 
fhould  have  a  y;ood  clofc  feat,  his  k-iec-s  being  ru-IJ 
firm  to  his  faddle-fkirts,  his  toes  being  turned  inwards, 
and  his  fpurs  outward  from  thehorfe's  fides,  his  left  hand 
govern  the  horfe's  mouth,  and  his  right  commanding  the 
whip;  taking  care,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  trial, 
to  fit  firm  in  the  faddle,  without  waving  or  (landing  up 
in  the  ftirrups  ;  which  a£\ions  do  very  much  incommoJe 
a  horfe,  notwithftamiing  the  conceited  opinion  of  fome 
jockies,  that  it  is  a  becoming  feat. 

In  fpurring  his  horfe,  he  fhould  not  ftrike  him  hard 
with  the  calves  of  his  legs,  as  if  he  would  beat  th; 
wind  out  of  his  body,  but  juft  turning  his  toes  outward?, 

and 
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and  bringing  his  fpurs  quick  to  his  fides  ;    and  fur  h  a 
(harp  ftroke  will  be  of  more  icrvice  towards  thcij'iicken- 

Let  him  be  lure  never  to  fpur  him  but  wh.-n  (here  is 
occ-tiu  i,  a:  J  in  iijj  him  un-lcr  the  fore-bow- 

.ictwren  his  (boulders  and  ginhs,  near  the  heart, 
(which  is  t.ie  tcndcicft  pLcc  in  a  hork-)  till  the  lull  ex- 
tremity. 

As  to  thr  whipping  the  horfe,  it  oupht  to  be  over  the 
fhnuh-er  >  .r  lide,  except  upon  h^rd  running,  and 

when  y:>u  are  at   all,   then  .-.  horfe  in  the  flank 

with  :<rrk,  the  Ikin  bei.ig  tendered  theie,  and 

the  lafh. 

He:  mii  ;i  he  whips  and  fpurs,  his  horfe, 

tain  th-t  he  is  at  the  top  of  his  fpced,  if  then  he 

.  pole,  or  whi!ks  his  t;i  :,  then  he  may 

.re  that  he  bean  him  hard;    and  then  he  ought  to 

give  rim  a-   much  comfWt  as  he  can,  by  fawing  his 

•-•  to  and  fro  in  his  mouth,  ard  Sv  (hat  means  forcing 

•K n  hii  mouth,  w..ich  will  comfort  himanc 

It  i  i  the  time  of  riuing  there  is  any  high  wind  ftiring, 

t  face,  he  fh  mid   let  the  adrerfary  lead, 

he  holding  h^rd  behind  r\i  n  till  he  fen  an  opportun  ty 

of  giving  a  loofe ;    yet  he  must   take    c^re   to   kerp 

(b  clofe  to  him  that  hit  adverhr .  <  h  t'realc  the 

,  and  that  hr,  by  It  JT   in   hi>  feat 

fh<l:er  hnnfcli"  under    him,    whicti    will    affift    the 

of  his  ho 

Hut,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  wind  be  at  his  b;ck,  he 
muft  rife  exa  -!v  behind  him,  that  his  own  horfe  may 
alone  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  wind,  by  being  as  it  were 
blown  forward,  and  by  breaking  it  from  his  adverfary,  as 
much  as  poffiblf. 

In  the  r.exi  pl-ce,  (brtr»e  what  ground  your  horfe 
:uit  t)  lun  (>n,  and  bear  the  h<»le  (as  much 
as  your  advcrfary  will  give  you  lejve)  on  level  carpet 
ground,  becjufe  (he  horfc  will  naturally  be  defuous  to 
fpcc<)  him  more  freely  (hereon ;  but  on  deep  earths 
give  him  rrore  liberty,  beoufe  he  wiil  nat«ral)y  favour 
hin.k-.t  thcreti 

If  you  »re  to  rjn  up  hill,  don't   forget   by  any  means 

to  favour  y«  ur  horfe,  and  bear  him  fur  fear  of  running 

H  i  but  if  ir  be  down  hill,  (if  your  horfe's 

feet  and  fhouldcrs  w.l!  endure  it,  and  you  dare  venture 

•  neck)  always  LM-.-e  him  a  lo 

This  may  be  obierved  a<  a  general  rule,  that   if  you 

find  your  horfe  to  have  the  heels  of  (he  other,   tjut 

y«u  be  care'ul   t->  prefer ve  his  Tpecd  till  the  laft 

(raiii-fccnt,  if  you  arsTiot  to  run  a  (traight  courfe ;    but 

the  end  of  the  courfe,  and  fo  to  hufband 

it  then  alfo,  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  a  pufh  for  it 

at  the  laft  po(L 

In  th«  iv x?  place  you  are  to  acquaint  yourfclf,  as 
writ  as  you  can,  of  the  nature  and  temper  of  your  ad- 
veifary's  i  rf  he  be  fiery  then  to  run  juft  be- 

hind, or  juft  chrek  l-y  jo-.jl,  »nd  with  your  whip  make 
a<  much  noife  as  you  can,  that  you  may  force  him  on 
fjfter  than  his  rider  would  have  him,  and  by  that 
means  fr end  him  the  r-.r-r;  rr  f'fe  keep  jtift  before 
him,  on  fuch  a  flow  gall.ip  that  he  miy  either  over- 
i,  or  by  trending  on  yowr  borfc's  heels,  (if  he  will 
not  lake  the  lead  ng)  endanger  foiling  over. 


Take  notice  alfo  on  what  gr-ou:vJ   your  c 
horfe  rur.s  the  word,   at.d   be  furc  to  give   a   KIO.'C   on 
that  c.:rth,  that  he  being  forced  to  fo::  iray  be  i:i 

danger  of  flunibling,  or  clapfmi^  on  the  back  fi: 

la  th:  like  nianner  i:1. 

-  and  corrections  cf  the  rund,  the  whip,  and  the 
fpur,  and  when,  ami  how  often  he  makes  ufe  of  them; 
and  when  you  perceive  th:it  his  horfc  begins  to  be 
blown  by  am1  of  the  foimcr  fymptoms,  as  clipping 
down  his  ear-.,  whifking  his  tail,  h..Ici'i^  out  h:*  nofc 
like  i  y  then  take  it  for  granted  th.it 

he  is  at  the  height  of  what  he  can  do;  ai  d  then  fore  in 
-afe,  take  notice  how  your  own   rides,  and  it'  he 
runs    more  cheerfully  and  our  fpurring, 

then  be  fure  to  keep  yrur  advc-rftry  to  the  fanio  fp-erf, 
without  giving  him  cafe,  znd  by  fo  doing,  you  will 
quickly  bring  him  to  give  cur,  or  e!fe  difbnce  him. 

Obfervc  at  (he  end  cf  every  tuin-  fccr.t  whjt  condi- 

the  other  •',  ard  how  be  holds  out  in  this 

I.  hour,  of  which  you  m;y  b;  able  to  m.ke  a  judgment 

Ic«,  the  work!:  .Lnk,  and  the  flacknefs 

'  giiths. 

For  if  r-c  lorks  du'.l,  it  is  a  fign  that  hii  fpi.-its  fail  him  ; 
if  his  fi'nV  -  beat  much,  it  is  a  token  that  his  wind  h. 
to  fail  him,  and  confequently  his  ftrcngth  will  do  fo  too. 

It  hi-  \>  i.im,  then  his  body  wjrl   grow  thin, 

and  apperr  tuckt  up,  which  wi  1  make  his  girths  to  the 
eye  Icrm  tj  tc  flack  ;  therefore  you  may  take  this  for 
a  rule,  thit  a  hoifc's  wanting  girting  after  the  firfl 
fccnr,  provided  he  were  girt  clofe  at  his  firft  ftartinc;, 
is  a  good  fign  ;  and  if  you  find  it  fo,  you  need  not  much 
defpair  of  winning  the  wager. 

After  the  end  ft  evi.-y  trair-fcent,  and  alfo  after 
ever,  h<?jt  for  a  plate,  yu  muft  have  dry  ftraw  and 
dry  cloths,  both  linen  and  woollen,  which  have  bein 
ficepcd  in  urine  and  fclt-petrc  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
dried  in  the  fun,  and  alfo  one  or  two  of  each  muft  be 
brought  ir.to  the  field  wet;  and  after  the  train  has 
been  ended,  two  or  three  perfons  muft  help  yon,  m<l 
after  (he  groom  has  with  a  knife  of  heat,  (as  it  is  call- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Newca('Ie)  which  is  a  piece  of  art 
old  fword-blade,  fcrapcd  off  all  (he  ft*  eat  from  the 
horfe's  neck,  body,  &c.  then  they  muft  rub  him  well 
JP0n*dry,  all  over,  firft  with  the  dry  ftraw,  and  then 
with  dry  cloth',  whiift  others  are  bufy  about  his 
and  as  f.  on  as  they  have  rubbed  (hem  dry,  (hen  let 
them  chafe  them  with  the  wet  cloths  and  never  give 
over  (iil  you  are  called  by  the  judges  to  ftart  a^ain. 

This  will  render  his  joints  pliant  and  nimble,  and 
prevent  any  inflammation  which  might  arife  from  an 
old  lli.nii. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded,  arc  the  judges  or  triers 
office,  who  are  to  fee  that  all  things  are  ordered  according 
to  the  articles  agreed  on,  which  to  that  end  ought  to  be 
read  before  the  horfes  ftart. 

I  :  each  trier  on  whofe  fide  the  train  is  to  be  led, 
according  to  the  article*,  give  directions  for  its  leading, 
according  to  (he  advice  c>l  the  rider,  or  his  knowledge 
of  die  nature  and  difpofitiun  of  that  horfe  oil  which  lidc 
he  is  chofe. 

That  each  trier   be   fo  advantageoufly  mounted,    as 
to  ride  up  behind  the  horfc«.   (but  not  upon  then  ' 
djy,  and  to  obferve  that   the  contrary  hotfe   ride  his 
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-true  ground,  and  obferve  the  articles  in  every  particu- 
lar, or  elfe  not  permit  him  to  proceed. 

That  after  each  train-fcent  be  ended,  each  trier 
look  to  that  horfe  againft  which  he  is  chofen,  and  obferve 
that  he  be  no  ways  relieved  but  with  rubbing,  except 
liberty  on  both  fides  be  given  to  the  contrary. 

As  foon  as  the  time  allowed  for  rubbing  be  expired, 
which  is  generally  halt"  an  hour,  they  fhall  command 
them  to  mount,  and  if  either  rider  ref'u'e,  it  may  be 
lawful  fur  the  other  to  ftart  without  him  ;  and  hav'.na; 
btat  him  the  diftauce  agreed  on,  the  wager  is  to  bj  ad- 
judged on  his  fide. 

The  triers  {hall  keep  off  all  other  horfes  from  croff- 
inu;  the  riders  ;  only  they  themfelves  nasy  be  allowed  to 
inftrud;  the  wders  by  wcrd  of  mouth  how  to  ride, 
wheiher  flow  or  faft,  according  to  the  advantages  he 
perceives  may  be  gained  by  his  directions. 

If  there  be  any  weight  agreed  on,  they  fliall  fee  that 
both  horfes  bring  their  true  weight  to  the  darting 
place,  and  carry  it  to  the  end  of  the  train,  upon  the 
penalty  of  lofing  the  wager. 

The  fame  rules' arc  to  be  obferved,  efpecially  this 
laft,  by  thofe  gentlemen  who  are  chofen  to  be  the 
j-'dges  at  a  race  for  a  plate,  only  they  ufually  flay  in  a 
itar.d,  that  they  may  the  better  fee  which  horfe  wins 
the  heat. 

In  running  for  a  phte,  there  are  not  fo  many  obfer- 
vations  to  be  made,  ncr  more  directions  required,  than 
what  has  been  already  given  ;  only  thi«,  if  you  know 
your  horfe  to  be  tough  at  bottom,  and  that  he  will  ftick 
at  maik,  to  ride  him  each  heat  according  to  the  beft  of 
his  performance,  and  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  either 
hiding  at  any  .particular  horfe,  or  flaying  Cor  any,  but 
to  ride  each  heat  throughout  with  the  bell  fpced  you 
can. 

But  if  you  have  a  fiery  horfe  to  manage,  or  one  that 
is  hard  mouthed  and  difficult  to  be  held,  then  ftart  him 
behind  the  reft  of  the  horfes,  with  all  the  coolnefs  and 
gentknefs  imaginable,  and  when  you  find  that  he 
begins  to  ride  at  fome  command,  then  put  up  to  the 
other  horfes,  and  if  you  find  they  ride  at  their  eaiV,  and 
are  hard  held,  then  endeavour  to  draw  them  on  farter; 
but  if  you  find  their  wind  begins  to  rake  hot,  and  that 
they  want  a  fob,  if  your  horfe  be  in  wind,  and  you  have 
a  loofe  in  your  hand,  keep  them  up  to  their  fpeed 
till  you  come  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
end  of  the  hear,  and  then  give  a  loofe  and  pufh  for 
it,  and  leave  to  fortune  and  the  goodnefs  of  your 
horfe.  the  event  of  your  fuccef?. 

When  either  your  hunting-match,  or  the  trial  for 
the  plate  is  ended,  as  foon  as  you  have  rubbed  your 
horfe  dry,  clothe  him  up  snd  i!  e  him  home,  and  the 
firft  thing  give  him  the  following  drink  to  comfott 
him  : 

Beat  the  yolks  of  three  egj;s,  and  put  them  in- 
to a  pint  and  a  half  of  fweet  milk,  warm  it  luke- 
warm, put  to  it  three  pennyworth  of  faffron,  and 
th:ee  fpoonfuls  of  falad  oil,  and  give  it  him  in  a 
horn. 

Having  done  this,  drefs  him  flightly  over  with  the 
curry-comb,  brufh,  and  woollen  cloth;  bathing  the 
place  where  the  faddl;  flood  with  warm  fack  to  pre- 


vent warbles;  wafhing  the  fpurring  places  with  urina 
and  fair,  and  anoint  them  with  turpentine  and  powder  of 
jett,  mixed  together;  litter  the  (table  well,  clothing 
him  up  as  quick  as  poffible,  and  let  him  ftand  for 
two  hours. 

Feed  him  with  rye-bread,  with  a  good  mafh,  giving 
him  his  belly  full  of  hay,  and  what  corn  and  bread  he 
will  eat. 

Bathe  his  legs  well  with  urine  and  fah-petre,  leave 
him  corn  in  his  locker,  and  fo  let  him  relt  till  the  next 
morning,  at  which  time  order  him  as  before  directed  in 
his  days  of  reft. 

Hciu  to  order  a  Horfe  far  a  Match  cr  Plate. 

When  you  have  either  matched  your  horfe,  or  defign 
to  put  him  in  for  a  plate,  you  ought  to  confider  that 
you  fhould  referve  a  month  at  leait,  to  draw  his  body 
perfectly  clean,  and  to  refine  his  wind  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  that  is  capable  of  being  attained  by 
art. 

Take  an  exa£t  view  of  the  date  of  his  body,  both  out- 
wardly and  inwardly,  whether  he  be  low  01  high  in  flefh, 
or  whether  he  be  dull  and  heavy  when  abroad,  and  if 
this  has  been  caufed  by  too  hard  riding,  or  by  means  of 
fome  greafe  that  has  been  diflblved  by  hunting,  and  has 
not  been  removed  by  fcouring. 

If  Its  appear  fluggilh  and  melancholy  from  either  of 
thefe  caufeS,  then  give  him  half  an  ounce  of  diapente  in  a 
pint  of  good  old  Malaga  lack,  which  will  both  cleanfe 
his  body  and  revive  his  fpirits. 

For  the  firft  week,  feed  him  continually  with  bread, 
oats,  and  fplit  beans,  giving  him  fometimes  the  one  and 
fometimes  the  other,  according  to  what  he  likes 
beft,  always  leaving  him  fome  in  his  locker  to 
eat  at  leifure  when  you  are  abf:n.;  and  when  you 
return  at  your  hours  of  feeding,  take  away  what  is  left, 
giving  him  frefh,  till  you  have  made  him  wanton  and 
playful. 

To  this  purpofe  take  notice,  that  though  you  ride  him 
every  day  morning  and  evening,  on  airing,  or  every 
other  day  o,n  hunting,  yet  you  are  not  to  fweat  him,  or  put 
him  to  any  violent  labour,  the  defign  of  this  week's 
ordering  being  to  keep  him  in  wind  and  breath,  and  to 
prevent  purilvenefs. 

But  take  notice  <>f  this,  that  your  oats,  beans  and 
bread,  are  now  to  be  ordered  after  another  manner  than 
what  they  were  before  ;  for  the  oats  muft  be  well  dried 
in  the  fun,  put  into  a  clean  bag  and  ibun<ily  bear,  with  a 
flail  or  cudgel,  till  you  think  they  are  hulled,  then  take 
them  out  of  the  bag  and  winnow  them  clean,  both  from 
hulls  and  dull,  and  give  them  to  your  hoife  as  occafion 
requires. 

Afier  the  fame  manner  muft.  you  order  your 
beans,  feparating  them  from  the  hulls,  which  are 
apt  to  breed  the  glut,  which  muft  either  be  thrown 
away,  or  given  among  chaff  to  fome  more  ordinary 
horfe. 

The  bread,  which  was  only  chipt  before,  now  the 
cruft  muft  be  cut  clean  off,  and  be  otherwife  dif- 
pufed  of,  it  being  hard  of  digeftion,  and  will 
be  apt  to  heat  and  dry  the  horfe's  body;  and  be- 
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{ides,  you  mud    make  a   finer  bread    than  before,   as 

•.vs  : 

Take  two  pecks  of  bean?,  and  a  peck  of  wheat,  let 

them  be  ground  u  •••Jt    not  tco  tine,    to  prevent 

•rucrfbran  bekig  in   the  bread  ;  drefs  one  peck  of 

the  meal  through  a  fine  range,  a;,J  knrad  it  up  with  new 

ale  yeaft    and   the  whites  of  a   dozen    ne.v-iaid    eggs; 

bake  this  in  a  ic  ii'  by  iti  If,  but  drefs  the  red  of  the  meal 

through  *  i..  ulcer,   kn-  inly  with  ale  anJ  ycafl, 

and  ufe  it  in  ail  other  points  as  the  former  :   the  pec«. 

is  to  be  given  the  hod-:  when  you  f.c  him,  and  the  other 

v  times. 

bread   aiElh   nature,  and   much    increafc*  the 
ftrengtb,    courage,    and  wind  of   the    horfe  (provided 
added  to  it  true  labour)  as  any  bread  whatfo- 
• 

Having  treated  of  the  condition  of  tfufe  horfes  which 

are  melancholy  and  low  of  flcfh,   I  lhall  now  fpeak  of 

which  arc  briK  and  lively:   if  y  ur  ruirlV,  when  you 

lead  him  out  of  the  {table,  will  le.ip  an  I  play  about  you, 

you    mud   not  only  omit  giving   him  th?  I',  curing   of 

Jack  and  diaj -ntc,  but  any  other  wr  for  there 

humour',   nor  lu.crflj-ui   matter  left  in 

the    phyfic  to   wi  rk   upon,  it   will  prey 

:   llrength   L>:   I. is   body,    a  .d    by   that    means 

weaken  it. 

If  your  hotfe  be  engaged  in  a  hunting-match,  you 
mult  fweat  him  twice  this  week,  but  not  byhunting  hint 
aferthe  h.re,  b-it  by  trair.-lcen's,  I'.ncc  t-e  former  i.n 

occalion   may    prove    deceitful :  (••• 
hounds  thrnild  be  very  ng  cold, 

the  •  ;  cry  often  b*  at   fault,  a  d  b,   fat    n 

ruvc  rtjj  it   wncnh- comes 

to  rua  tr..a-fcents  m  earned,  he  will  expect  calc  K 
wind. 

Therefore  lead  vcur  train-fcents  with  a  drad  cat,  rver 

fuch  grounds  as  you  are  likely  to  run  on,  and  bed  agree 

with  the  humour  of  your  horfe  ;  alfj  choufe  (he  fleeted 

•i  can  get,  and  they  will  keep  your  hotfe  up  to 

th_-  height  of  his  Ip.-ed. 

A*  to  the  number  of  train  fo.-nts  that  you  fhouIJ  ride 
at  a  time,  they  are  to  be  ordered  according  to  t  .e  match 
you  are  to  rrn,   or   r^iher  according  to  the  ftrength  of 
>c,   and   ability  for  pei: 

him    beyoi  d    his    Itrength,  it  will  take 
him  off  his  ipeed,    weaken   his    limbs,   and   daunt  his 

If  you  £t'*e  him  too  little  e»ercif-,  it  will  render  him 
liable  to  be  purfive,  and  full  of  ill  humours,  as  glut, 
ice.  and  ii dine  him  to  a  h-ibit  «  f  l./.-n  is,  ( >  that  v.t.cn 
he  comes  to  be  put  to  labour  beyo.  d  hi>  ufual  rate,  he 
Kill  grow  rtltive  and  fenlc. 

But  fo  fsr  may  be  faid  by  way  of  direction,  that  if 
ycu  arc  to  run  eight  tiam-fcents,  and  the  draight 
courfc,  more  or  lefs,  you  are  to  put  him  to  fuch 
fevere  labour,  not  above  twice  in  the  whole  month's 
keeping. 

And  if  it  be  in  the  firft  fortnight  it  will  be  the  better, 
for  then  he  will  have  a  whole  fortnight  to  recover 
his  ftrength  in  again  ;  as  f-.r  his  labour  in  his  lad 
'orioight,  let  it  be  proportionate  to  hi*  flrcngth  and 


wind;  fometimes  half  his  tafk,  and  then  three  quarters 
of  it. 

Oulv  obf-rve,  that  the  laft  trial  you  make  in  the  firft 
fortnight,  be  a  tram-fcent  more  than  your  match, 
for  by  tlut  means  you  will  find  what  he  is  abb  to 
do. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  his  cxtrcifr,  twice  a  week  will 
be  fuffi.ient  to  keep  him  in  breath,  and  you  wi'l  not  di- 
ii  or  injure  his  vigour. 

But   if  yi  ur  hun'in^-match   be  to   run   fewer  t  ain?, 

then  you  may  put  tvm  to  his  wru  be  oftener,  -c- 

cordinj  a*j  you  find  him  in  condition  ;  only  obfctve,  that 

..re  not  to  ftrain  him  for  ten  da)S  at  lead-,  before  he 

ride-  ,  that  he  may  be  led  into  ih.-  field  in  p.T- 

ength  and  vi 

If  you  cielun  yo«jr  horfe  for  a  plate,  let  him  take  his 
heats  according  to  direction,  only  let  him  be  on  (he 
place,  that  he  may  be  acquainted  with  the  ground  ;  and 
as  for  (he  hounds  you  may  omit  them,  as  not  being 
tied  up  to  their  fpecd,  but  that  of  your  ;iJverfiry'« 
hoife. 

As  to  the  number  of  heat<,  let  them  be  according  to 
what  the  articles  ex.icl ;  only  ob.'erve,  that,  as  to  the 
Ihirpr.cfs  of  them,  ud  be  regulated  according 

to  hit  drength,  an.l  the  go;. duel's  of  his  win^l. 

irn  you  heat  him,  provide  -  fes  upon  the 

courlc  to  rua  a^.inlt  him;  this  will  quicken  his  fpirit< 
a  id  encourage  him,  when  he  finds  he  can  command  them 
at  liis  plcjfure. 

.1  here  too  you  muft  obfrrve  the  rule  not  to  give 
the  horl'c  a  l<Sn^  heat  for  u-n  dj\s  or  a  fortnight  b*h  re 
the  plarc  be  to  be  run  for ;  and  let  the  lad  heat  you  give 
him  t>  I  >re  the  day  of  trial  be  in  all  his  doihs,  and  ju.t 
(kelp  it  over,  which  will  m..ke  him  run  the  nex^iimc  the 
more  vigoroufly,  when  he  fnail  be  llript  naked,  and  feet 
the  cold  air  pierce  him. 

During  this  month,  and  on  his  reftin<j-days,  and  after 
his  ftveats  on  heating-ua/s  (if  there  be  any  occafton  for 
fweut;ng  him)  you  muft  ohArrve  the  fame  rules  which 
have   been   given  for  the  fiid  week  of  the  fiird   fort- 
's keeping,  only  you  mud  omit  all  fcouiings  but 
rve-bread  and  malhes,  lince  your  horfe  being  in  fo  per- 
t  is«te  of  body,   has  no  need  of  an/,  except   you. 
know  there  is  cccafion  ;  and   if  the  horfe  proves 
thirfty,  about  ei^ht  or  nine  o'clock  at  night,  you  may 
give  him  the  following  julep,   to  cool  him  and  qucncrv 
his  third. 

Make  two  quarts  of  barley  water,  three  ounces  of  fy- 
rup  of  violets,  two  ounces  of  fvrup  i  f  lemons,  and  having- 
mixed  them  together,  give  them  the  huife  to  drink,  ami 
it  he  refufcs,  place  it  fo  that  he  may  not  throw  it  down, 
and  1ft  it  (lard  by  him  all  night. 

During  the  lad  fortnight,  you  muft  give  him  dried 
oats  that  have  been  hulled  by  beating,  and  having  wafhrd 
half  a  drike  of  oats  in  the  whites  of  a  dozen  <r  twenty 
egg«,  ftir  them  together,  lettmg  them  lie  all  ci^ht  to  fo^k, 
fprcad  them  abroad  in  the  fun  the  n  xt  m<  rnin-r.  till 
they  are  as  dry  as  they  were  at  firit,  an<l  lo  give  them  to 
your  horfe  :  when  thefe  are  fpent,  prepare  another  quan- 
tity after  the  fame  manner.  This  food  is  light  digedion, 
and  very  good  for  his  wind. 

You 
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You  mutr.  order  his  beans  as  before,  but  not 
give  them  fo  often,  if  he  will  eat  his  oats  without 
them  :  as  for  his  bread  this  time,  make  that  of  three 
parts  wheat  to  one  of  beans,  and  order  it  as  before  di- 
rected. 

If  you  find  your  horfe  inclinable  to  be  coftive, 
give  him  oats  wafhed  in  two  or  ttiree  whites  of  eggs 
and  ale  beaten  together,  to  cool  his  body  and  keep  it 
moift. 

Give  him  no  mafli  for  the  laft  week,  only  the  barley- 
water  before  directed,  but  let  him  have  his  fill  of  hay, 
till  a  day  before  he  is  to  ride  the  match,  when  you  may 
give  it  him  more  fparingly,  that  he  may  have  time  to 
digefl  what  he  has  eaten,  and  then  and  not  before  you 
may  muzzle  him  with  your  cuveflbn  ;  and  be  fure  that 
day,  and  not  till  the  morning  he  is  led  out,  to  feed  him 
as  much  as  poflible,  for  fuch  a  day's  labour  will  require 
fomething  to  maintain  ftrength. 

Therefore  in  the  morning  before  you  are  to  lead  ourj 
give  him  a  toaft  or  two  of  white  bread  flec:ped  in  wine, 
\vhich  will  im  igorate  him,  an'd  when  you  have  done  lead 
him  out  into  the  field. 

But  if  you  are  to  run-for  a  plats,  wh'ch  commonly  is 
not  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  all  means  have 
him  out  early  in  the  morning  to  air,  thst  he  may  empty 
his  body,  and  when  he  is  come  in  from  airing,  reed  him 
with  toafts  in  wine;  confidering,  that  as  too  much  ful- 
nefs  will  endanger  his  wind,  fo  too  long  fading  will 
caufe  faintnefs. 

When  he  has  eaten  what  you  thought  fit  to  give  him, 
put  on  his  cavefTon,  and  having  afterwards  well  chafed 
his  legs  with  piece-greafe  and  brandy  warmed  together, 
or  train  oil  (which  likewife  ought  to  be  ufed  daily  at 
noon,  for  a  week  before  the  match,  orlpnger,  if  you  fee 
iaufe)  ftiake  up  his  litter  and  fhut  the  ftuble  up  clofe, 
taking  care  that  there  is  no  noife  made  near  him,  and  let 
him  reft  till  the  hour  comes  that  he  is  to  go  out  into  the 
field. 

MAY-FLY,  aninfeftfo  called,  becaufe  it  is  bred 
in  the  month  of  May,  of  the  water  cricket,  which  creep- 
ing out  of  the  river,  turns  to  a  fly.  It  usually  lies  under 
the  ftones,  near  the  banks,  and  is  a  good  bait  for  fome 
fort  of  fim.  See  ANGLING. 

MEASLES  IN  SWINE.  This  diftemper  is  caufed  by 
fuifeiting,  through  unwholefome  feeding,  and  is  difco- 
vcred  by  the  coming  of  knots  or  pimples  under  ihe 
tongue,  Rarnedy. 

\Vafh  the  fwine  with  brine,  or  fair  water,  pretty 
warm,  bruife  garlic,  to  which  add  lemon- peel,  deep 
it  in  very  ftrong  vinegar,  and  give  it  him  to  drink. 
Or, 

Dip  a  brufti  in  cold  water  and  rub  him  over,  againft 
the  hair,  as  hard  as  may  be,  to  itir  the  humour;  then 
boil  a  handful  of  baum,  and  as  much  of  parfley  roots  and 
rue,  or  carduus,  in  a  gallon  of  clear  water,  with  two 
ounces  of  alum  and  a  handful  of  bay  fait;  keep  him  thirlty, 
and  then  give  it  him  with  a  little  wheat  bran,  that  he 
may  fwallow  it  eafy. 

MEAT  FOR  HOUNDS.  The  following  is  by  Mr. 
Beckford  ftrongly  recommended. 

Mix  an  equal  quantity  of  oatmeal  and  barley ;  let  the 


oatmeal  be  boiled  half  an  hour,  and   then  mix  the  barley 
with  it  in  the  copper. . 

MEDICINE  ;  th?  following  is  in  high  eftimation  for 
moft  difeafes  incident  to  cattle. 

Treacle  one  quarter  or  a  pound,  hempfecd  a  handful, 
elder  leaves,  ivy  leaves,  and  ftratherfeiv,  about  a  hand- 
ful of  each,  loam  a  lump  as  big  as  a  large  eg:-!j  as  much 
bay  fait,  and  a  little  foot;  put  them  in  man's  uiine  and 
1'ir  the  whole  well  together;  make  it  warm,  and  give  lit 
any  brad  three  fpoonfuls  of  it,  and  after  that  give  them, 
a  little  tar. 

Some  give  them  in  drink  the  dried  fiowers  of  worm- 
wood mixed  with  fait. 

MELANCHOLY  IN  ASSES:  This  is  a  diforder 
with  which  the  afs  is  much  afflicted,  which  makes 
him  heavy,  lumpiih,  and  breathe  with  difficulty. 
Cure. 

Take  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  a  handful  of  centaury, 
and  three  or  four  dried  figs  ;  boil  them  well  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and  give  the  liquid  part, 
ftrained  cut,  warm  to  drink  in  the  morning  faft- 
inLr,  and  if  there  is  occalion,  repeat  it  twice  or 
thrice. 

MELANCHOLY  IN  HORSES,  to  purge  ; 

Take  fcammony  a  drachm,  the  juice  or  feeds  of 
black  hellebore  two  ounces;  diflolve  the  former  in  sr/* 
mingle  the  latter  with  a  pint  of  warm  ale,  and  give  it 
fafttng. 

MELCERIDES  IN  HORSES,  tumours  fo  called,  from 
their  refemblance  to  a  honey-comb. 

They  attack  the  joints,  and  fend  forth  a  glewy  matter 
like  honey. 

The  way  to  cure  them,  is  to  burn  them  with  red  hot 
irons,  in  order  to  bring  away  all  the  matter,  and  to  heai 
the  ulcers  with  wax  melted  with  hog's  greafe,  arid  to 
waft  them  with  cold,  but  rather  with  fea- water,  if  it  can 
be  got.  Some  recommend  the  burning  them  with  brafs 
plates. 

MELLIT,  a  diftemper  in  a  horfe,  beinj  a  dry  fcab 
growing  upon  the  h?els  of  his  fore-foot,  which  mav  be 
cured  after  the  following  manner; 

Take  common  honey,  half  a  pint,  black  foap  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound,  mingle  them  well  together,  adding  four 
or  five  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
alum,  finely  powdered,  foaked  in  a  hen's  egg,  wi  h  two 
fpoonfuls  of  fine  flour.  Let  all  be  well  mixed  together, 
clip  away  the  hair  from  the  part  affcfted,  and  apply  ic  to 
the  forrance,  afcer  the  manner  of  a  plaifter,  and  let  it  re- 
main five  days. 

Then  take  it  off,  and  having  waflied  all  the  leg,  frof, 
and  fore,  with  broth  of  powdered  beef,  rope  up  his  le^s 
with  thumhands  of  foft  hay,  wetted  in  the  fame  liq;;or, 
and  it  will  effeil  a  cure. 

Whenever  you  drefs  the  f«rrance,  do  not  omit 
the  pulling  oft"  the  fc.ib,  or  any  crafty  fubftance 
that  may  be  upon  the  fore,  and  alfo  to  wafh  it  clean. 

MELT,  ON  THE  HEEL,  IN  HORSES:  this  is  no  other 
than  a  dry  fcab,  growing  on  the  heel,  occafioned  fome- 
timt-'s  by  the  horfe's  Handing  wet-  and  dry  over  long  or 
unfeafonably  :  and  at  other  times,  through  corrupt  blood 
fettling  there:  remedy. 

Takfr 
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Take  of  black  fosp  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  honey  the 
lilce  quantity  ;  them  in  a  pint  of  vinegar,  then 

add  the  powder  of  burnt  alu.n  two  ounce?,  and  rye-meal 
a  like  quantity  ;  wafti  the  forrancc  wtrll  with  wa:er  and 
and  t^ien   fpread    the    1  ntioned  materials, 

and  apply  them  pl^il'.er-wife,  hating  firft  taken  off  tbe 
fcurf  or  fcab   as  clean  as  rray  b-  ;   and  fo  lor  a  week 

'her  continue  the  fupp'ement.     Or, 
Take  three  ounces  of  caftile-foap,  a  pound  of  Englifli 
honey,  alum  two  ounces,  and  of  lime  juice  or  verjuice  a 
.vith  half  a  handful  of  bean  flour,  in- 
corporate them  over  a   gc-.tle  fire,  and  ruvin  •  reduced 
them  to  a  cc.nvc-ncr.t   thickncfs,  bind  a  part  of  it  with 
-  thick  linen  upon  the  place  grieved,  fuffering 
ir,  withr,,.  ,',   to  continue  there  for  the  (pace  of 

five  days   irvJ   between  iv.ch  renewal,  wafh  the  place 
well  with  beef  broth,  keeping  his  leg  moift  and  roped, 
•ne  days  after. 

^WINE  :   this  difeafe  i<  co-nmon  among 

:ure  appears  giddy,  and 

un  onr   '      .  •  on  -hat  Title,  and 

'incs   away  f<>on  after, 

•dl»   his   food,  and    fh:ws   the   greatcil   uix-afinels. 
Lure. 

Bruife-fome  :  ^de,   and    prefs   out  the 

juice:   tr<  a  pint  of  it,  •  of  juice  of  worm- 

wood, and  a  quarter  or  a  pint  of  the  juice   »fp 
royal.     Put  half  a   pint  of  this  into  a  ntefi  of  victuals 
once  every  day,  till  he  is  well,  which  will  be  known  by 
hi*,  appetite. 

!,  I,  is  fometimes  u^ed  for  the  foft  roe  of  a  fifh. 
MHRLIN,  a  fort  of  h-iwk,  the  K-aft  of  all  b 
prey,  which  refembles  the  haggard  falcon  in  plume,  fear 
«f  thre  foot,  beak,  and  much   like  her  in 

condition. 

i-AIR  is  a  manage  hilf  ttrrt  a  terra  and  half 
cor'. 

MLSHES,  the  opening  and  vacancies  in  nets,  or  net- 
wc- 

place  where  a  hawk  is  fet  during  the  time 
Die  raife*  hrr  leathers. 

-vith  hunters)   a  term   ufed  of  a  fhj, 

ilc.  (bedding  his  !J  hart   carts  his  horns 

(boner  than  a  younger  onr,  which  is  commonly  in  the 

^•ruary  a:  .    but   it    is   to  b.-  ob- 

•   a  hart  be  gelded  before  he  has  a  head  he 

never  b-ar  any,  and  if  he  be  gelded  after  he  has  a 

hc.iH,   he  will  never  menr  or  caft  off  his  horns  ;  again, 

if  he  be  gelded  when  he  has  a  velvet  head,  it  will  always 

be  fa,  without  fra  . 

Thefc  bca(ts  have  no  foonercaft  their  heads,  but  they 
immediately  withdraw  n.to  thickets  to  hide  thrmfclve*, 
in  f  -nient  places  wi-.cre  they  may  h.ive  flrong 

feeding  and  good  water}  but  young  harts  do  ne- 
ver betake  thcmfelvcs  to  thickets  till  they  have 
borne  their  third  head,  which  is*  in  the  fourth 
year. 

After  mewing  they  will  begin  to  button,  in  March  or 
April ;  and  as  the  fun  grows  ftrong.  and  the  feafon  <  t" 
ihe  year  puts  forth  the  crop  of  the  earth,  fo  will  their 
heads  ^row,  fo  as  to  be  furatned  full  by  tbe  middle  of 
June. 


MICE,  Avn  RATS,  TO  DESTROY. 

Kill  an  indifferent  pot  with  the  foot  or  drofs  of  oi', 
and  fet  it  in  a  convenient  place  in  their  haunt  ;  about  the 
midd!c  of  the  place,  ftrew  about  it  foap  boilers'  pot  afties, 
and  whfn  the  fcent  of  the  oil  draws  them  t  >  the  po-, 
the  fcent  of  the  afhes  will  fo  ftupifv  them,  that  they  will 
lie  on  the  floor  rolling,  that  coming  in  anv  time  VOM  may 
take  them  up  or  deftroy  thern.  The  fmeM  of  afiafceti- 
da  will  hkrwife  draw  them  out  of  a  houfe  or  granary: 
hemlock  feed  put  in  their  holes,  if  they  eat  it,  defttoys 
thetr.  Or, 

Mix  u-'ifl-ked  lime  and  oatmeal  tozethrr,  or  whca> 
flour,  and  by  on  bits  of  chips  where  they  come. 

:DDLE  TLETH  OF  A  HORSE,  are  the  fore  teeth 

that  ci;me  out  at  three  years  and  a  half,  i:i  the  room  of 

-;ceth,  fca'ed  between  the  nippers  and  the 

corner  teeth,  from  which  fituation  they  derive  the  title 

of  middling. 

?re  is  one  abov;  anJ  one  below,  on  each  fide  of  the 
jaws.     St*Tt.F.rn. 

K,  TO  BREED,  IN  CoWS  ; 

It"  your  cow  chanc.-   to  have  a  calf  and  be  poor,  or 
^Ive  before  her  time,  and  ruth  not  milk  for  to  keep 
her  calf,  >c  u  <-.  •  er  good  ftore  of  mafhes  of  male 

milk-warm;  alfo  give  her  every  mornin*  and  evenin  ', 
a  quart  of  ale,  made  into  a  pofl'tt,  but  take  off  the  curd, 
and  put  in  anmfceds,  cummin-fced«,  lettuce-feeds,  and 
coriander-feeds,  all  made  into  powder,  and  blend  them 
with  the  poflet ;  let  them  fland  three  hours  blended  to- 
gether, and  then  gi'  e  it  the  bead  for  four  days 
one  after  am-ther,  and  by  often  drawing  cf  hrr 
paps  her  milk  will  be  furc  to  ir.cicale  in  a  fbort 
time. 

MILK  IN  Ewf?,  to  ijicreafc; 

If  you  find  their  udders  drying  up,  or  that  they  give 

bat  little  milk,  change  their  p.fture  to  fuch  as  has  fhort- 

and  fwcet  graft,  tnd  better  th»n  that  from  which  you  re- 

move  them;   and  it  the  ground  h.is  a  conveniency,  drive 

them  fumetimrs  on  the  hi'.l<,  and  at  others  into  plain 

:id   or  valleys,  for   where  the  grsfs  i*  fweeteft  and 

(hortcft  they  will  cat  wiih  the  heft  appetite:    nnd  v*hen 

you  hrin^  them  home,  mingle  with  their  gn.fs  or  fhort 

til  vetches  and  annifeedf,  and  this  will  reftore  and 

incre?fe  their  milk. 

!I/l'-PAlN  IN  Swisr.  \\'hcn  this  pain  is  CT- 
traiitcd,  vou  will  perceive  the  hog  to  go  reeling  and  fide- 
ling.  To  cure  which, 

il  wormwood  and  honey  in  fair  water,  and  fo  give 
it  to  drink 

The  MINNOW,  is  a  fifh  without  fcales,  and  one  of 
the  leafl  of  fifties,  but  (in  opinion  of  fomc)  for  ex 
rellency  of  meat,  he  may  have  been  compared  to  any- 
fifh  of  the  greatcft  value  and  largdt  f.ze  :  tHe  fawners 
are  ufually  full  of  fpawn  all  the  fummrr  long,  'or  they 
breed  often,  as  it  is  but  ncceflary,  being  both  prey  .ind 
baits  to  other  fifh. 

.  come  into  the  river  generally  about  March  and 
April,  and  continue  there  till  the  cold  weather  ftrikes 
them  into  their  winter  quarters  again. 

Th  s  fifti  is  of  a  giecnifh  colour,  or  w;ivy  fky-co- 
lourcd  ;  his  belly  is  very  whit' ,  but  his  back  is  black ifn  ; 
he  will  bite  fharply  at  a  wor 

Anglers 
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Anglers  find  them- oftener  than  they  dfiire;  they 
fc-lddm  frequent  deep  places.  It  isva  r  ih  :.  at  all  cu- 
rious of  his  feeding,  for  any  bait  pleafes  h  u>  if  he  can 
but  fwallow  it;  he  will  itrain  hard  for  what  he  cannot 
gorge. 

The  chief  food  he  loves,  is  a  fmall  red  worm,  wsfps, 
or  cad-baits. 

MOLES  IN  THE  FIELDS,  may  be  deftroyed  by 
taking  a  head  or  two  of  garlic,'  onion,  or  leek,  and 
P'jt  into  their  holcSj  and  they  will  run  out  as  if 
friohted,  and  you  may  with  a  fpear  or  dog  take 


Or,  pounded  hellebore,  white  or  black,  with  wheat 
flour,  the  white  of  an  egg,  milk  and  fweet  wine  or  me- 
theglin  ;  make  it  into  a  pafte,  and  put  pellets  as  big  as  a 
fmall  nut  into  their  holes :  they  eat  it  with  pleafure,  and 
it  will  kill  them. 

In  places  you  would  not  dig  nor  break  much,  ihe 
fuming  their  holes  with  brimftone,  garlic,  or  other  un- 
iavoury  things,  drives  them  away;  and  if  you  put  a  dead 
mole  into  a  common  haunt  ic  will  make  them  abfo- 
•lutely  forfake  it. 

f  Or,  take  a  mole  fpear  or  ftaff,  and  where  you  fee 
them  caft,  go  lightly  ;  but  not  on  the  fide  betwixt  them 
and  the  wind,  left  they  parceive  you ;  and  at  the  fir  ft  or 
fc-cond  putting  up  of  the  earth,  ftrike  them  with  your 
mole-ftafF  downright,  and  mark  which  way  the  earth 
fails  moil :  if  fhe  cads  towards  the  left  hand,  ftrike 
fomewhat  on  the  right  hand,  and  fo  on  the  c  ntrary  to 
the  catting  up  of  the  plain  ground,  ftrike  down,  and 
there  let  it  remain  :  then  take  out  the  tongue  in  the 
itaff,  and  with  the  fpattle  or  flat  edge  dig  round  about 
your  grain  to  the  end  thereof,  to  fee  if  you  have  killed 
her;  and  if  you  have  miffed  her,  leave  open  the  hr>le, 
and  ftep  afide  a  little,  and  perhaps  fhe  will  come  to  flop 
the  hole  again,  for  they  love  but  very  little  air,  and  then 
iirike  again  ;•  but  if  you  mils  her,  pour  into  her  hole 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  that  will  make  her  come  out 
for  fear  of  drowning.  Mind  them  going  out  of  a  morn- 
ing to  feed,  or  come  home  when  fed,  and  you  may  take 
a  great  many. 

MOLTEN  GREASE,  is  a  fermentation  or  ebul- 
lition of  impure  humours,  "which  precipitate  and 
difembogue  the  guts,  and  oftentimes  kill  a  horfe. 

This  difeafe  does  not  commonly  feize  upon  any 
but  over-fat  horfes,  over-rid  in  hot-weather.  See 
GREASE. 

MONTOR  A  nos,  OR,  A  poir, ;  a  French  expref- 
fion,  lignifying,  to  mount  a  hori'e  bare  backed,  or  with- 
out a  la.ldle. 

MOON-EYES  ;  a  horfcis  (aid  to  have  moon-eyes 
•when  the  weaknefs  of  his  eyes  increafes  or  decrcafc?, 
according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon;  fo  that  in  the 
\var.e  of  the  moon  his  eyes  are  miiddy  and  troubled, 
and  at  new  moon  they  clear  up,  but  flill  he  is  in 
danger  of  lofmg  his  eye-fight  quite.  See  EYES  CF  A 
HORSE. 

MOOR's  HEAD,  implies  the  colour  of  a  Roan 
hort'e,  who  befidcs  the  mixture  or  blending  o.f  a  grey  and 
a  bay,  has  a  black  head,  and  black  extremities,  as  the 
jnane  and  tail.  Set  ROAN-. 

MORTIFICATION.       A      mortification      may 


happen  on  any  part  of  the  body,  2nd  in  any  ac;e : 
but  if  aged1  horfes  are  the  fubjects  they  rarely  reco- 
ver, i 

A  mortification  in  its  beginning  is  called  a  gang'ene  ; 
its  figns.cre  a  ludden,  bur  a  violent  inflammation,  with 
p.'.in  ;  a  deep  red  colour  inclined  to  a  purple  or  a  kaJ- 
colour,  &c.  to  black. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms,  make  fca- 
rifications  to  the  quick,  then  rub  tne  part  with  lije  fol- 
lowing embrocation : 

Take  oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces,  tincture  of  myrrh 
and  aloe?,  one  ounce;  mixed. 

Or,  inftead  of  this  embrocation,  rub  the  part  with  fpi- 
rit  of  wine. 

Give  one  of  the  following  balls  three  times  a  day: 

Take  of  Peruvian-bark,  tour  ounces;  Virginian  fnaki 
root,  two  ounces;  camphor  two  drachms;  mix  them 
well,  and  make  them  into  four  balls. 

MOTION  ;  this  horfe  has  a  pretty  motion. 

Thii  expre.Tion  implies  the  freedom  of  the  motion  of 
the  fore-legs,  when  a  horfe  bends  them  much  upon  the 
manage  ;  but  if  a  horfe  trots  quite  out,  and  keeps  his 
body  ftraight,  and  his  head  high,  and  bends  his  fore- 
legs handlomely,  then  to  fay  he  has  a  pretty  motion 
with  him,  implies  the  liberty  of  the  aflion  of  the  fore- 
hand. 

MOURNING  OF  THE  CHINE.  See  CHINE, 
MOURNING  OF. 

MOUTH  OF  A  HORSE,  (hould  be  moderately  well 
cloveir,  for  when  it  is  too  much,  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty to  bitt  a  horfe  fo  as  that  he  may  not  (wallow  it, 
as  horfemen  tern  it. 

And  if  he  has  a  little  mouth,  it  will  1>e  difficult  to 
get  the  mouth  of  the  bitt  rightly  lodge  J  therein. 

A  horf-,  to  have  a  good  mouth,  (hould  have  a  well 
raifed  neck,  ar.d  if  it  be  fomewhat  large  and  thick,  it 
ought  to  be  at  leafl  well  turned,  his  reins  ftrong  and 
well  (haped,  and  legs  and  feet  Itkcwi/e. 

If  all  thefe  prove  right,  no  doubt  but  the  hoife  has  a 
very  good  mouth;  but  if  his  jaw-bones  be  too  clofe, 
and  he  have  alfo  a  fhort  and  thick  neck,  fo  that  he  can- 
not place  his  head  ri^ht,  his  having  a  good  mouth 
will  avail  but  little,  becaufe  no  ufe  can  be  made  of 
it. 

The  compliance  and  obedience  of  a  horfe,  is  owing, 
partly,  to  the  tender  or  quick  fenfe  of  his  mouth,  which 
makes  him  afraid  of  being  hurt  by  the  bit,  and  partly  by 
the  natuaal  difpofition  of  his  membeis,  and  hi:>  own  in- 
clinations to  obey. 

The  mouth  is  called  fenfible,  fine,  tender,  light,  and 
loyal. 

Your  horfe  has  fo  fine  a  mouth,  that  he  ftops  if  the 
horfeman  does  but  bend  his  body  behind,  and  raife  his 
hand  without  flawing  for  the  pull  or  check  of  the 
bridle. 

A  mouth  is  fafd  to  be  fixed  and  certain,  when  a  horfe 
does  not  chack  or  beat  upon  the  hand. 

A  frcfli,  foaming  mouth. 

A  (Irong,  delperatc,  Ipoilcd  mouth;  a  falfe  mouth  is  n 
mouth  that  is  not  at  all  fenhbie,  though  the  prts  lock 
well,  and  are  well  forrrud. 

A  mouth  cf  a  full  appni}  or  reft  upon  the  hand,  rs  one 

that 
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e  tender  nice  frnfc  of  Come  fir>«  mouth, 

:th£lcfs  has  a  f  rtain  relt,  and  fuffer*  a 

:   that's  «  li.tle  hard,  without  clucking  or  be;:' 

npon  tic  ha.-..'.  : fling  the  hicr, 

:;urb  that  he  will  bear  a  jtik  of  the  bridle  without 

••eJ. 

;,  ou  go  ti>  the  army  provide  yourfrlf  a  horfe  with  a 
mouth  that  bears  a  fu'i  reft  up  n  the  hand,  for  if  you 
take  one  of  a  fine,  nice,  tender  mouth,  and  another 
horfe  comes  to  Ihock  or  run  againft  b  m  in  a  fi^ht,  he 
be  a;>t  to  rife  upon  his  two  hind  fctt,  which  a  horfe 
of  a  harder  mou-li  would  not  do.  Stt  At-; 

A  mouth   that  bears  more  than  a  full  reft  upon  the 
lian  l'c  that  does  not  obey  but  with  great 

difficulty. 

"> '•  u  \*   i    rr«J.;;-   flop  this   horfe,  for  hi$  mouth  is 
above  a  ful!  appm :  >•  and.     Ste  Arrui. 

£•  tin  Mi..  the  Laa 

the  Latin  Lomftifcu^  is  an  inflamnution  ami  tu- 
mour of  the  firft  lur  at  a  yoong  horfc's  mouth,  ac 
ing  the  upper  fore-teeth,  which  prevents  his  chrv 

ai»d  Bracken    were  in  an  error  to  deny  the 

exirtcnce  of  thii  inconvenience.     Gibfon    aflcrts    that 

burning    and   ufuil    repellrnw  are    apt    to    prevent   a 

irge,  and  prejudice  the  cye«,  but  it  is  advifable  to 

1  e  deferred  a  week,  giving  during  the  intcrral  fcalded 

Biaihcs   and    warm    gruel,    and   bleeding   if   indicated  ; 

fhould    the   inflammation   llill   c.-  ntinue,  cauterize    the 

J  parts  lightH,  •*  .shout  penetrating  deep  enough  to 

kale   o»F  the    thin   bone   f-ibjacent  of   the  upper   bars. 

•'.i  with  fait  and  water  firft,  a:,d  afterwards  heal 
a    mixture    of   French    brandy,   Red    Port    wine,   and 
honey. 

d  wetting  of  the  Palatt  frtm  C»ld.  Ufe 
the  above  mixture,  with  a  little  addition  of  pepper, 
ginger,  c-  il  ammoniac. 

in  tbt  Patatf,  from  thirties 

er  piickly  feed.     Examine  anJ  w^fh  with 

1    watT,    or   (alt   and   vinrp.»r,   ufmg  the   mixture 

afterwards.     From  ne^left,  the  roof  of  ihe  mouth  may 

be  inflan.ed  and  ulcerated,  puncture  with  a  Imall  pointed 

,  MaJJtn,  tr  F.'afi  in  the  Miuth:  thefe  are  the 

foft  tumour?,  or  pullules  with  black  heads, 

•-.e  infuie  r.f  the  \'\\,--,  level  with  the  great 

jaw-treih  ;  in  fome  rart-horfes  they  have  been  known  to 

of  a  walnut;  and  at  any  fize  ate  painful, 

•nd  |  revert  miftic.r  n.    Draw  out  the  tongue,  and  ufe 

the-  utery,  clranfing  and  he^lin^  as  above.   The 

fjt  or  Fruitier,  or  finail  indurated  tumours  upon  the 

pal-'  .  above. 

BarLi  or  Paps>  arc  fmr.!l  -xcrcfcer.ccs  u"der  the  tongue, 
:  afide  ;  when  prctcrnaturally 
•  them  clofe. 

Van'  •  rather  ulcers  with  little  white 

fpecks  procc'  neglected;  the 

7  heated   is  perhaps  the  beft  ic  : 
lappoied   the  mixture  with  the  I  am- 

moni«c,  (harp  eno  ,f  nr>r,  apply  feveral  times  a 

::n&ure  of  myrrh,  fharpcncd  with 
,  or,  fublimatc  water;  or, burnt  alum,  honey, 
jf  ro(cs. 


Hurls  in  tit  Tirgve  ar.d  ll'Iwtk,  from  (h»rp  or  he 
bim.     Touch    feveral  times  a   d.'y  with  \he  firft  mix- 
turr,   to  which   tincture  of  myrrh  may  be  added,  pro- 
ceeding with  the  (h.irper  application1:  (hould  they  be  ne- 
ceflary.     Examine  ''"••"  j»w-boric,  whi-;h  is  too  cfu-n  in- 
jured I  ike  wife,  care-  .;•  (plintcrs.     The 
Balling  of  the  biits  ai'.J  trappings  is  frequently  the  occa- 
fion  of  thofe  many  inftances  we  have  of  horfes  brca'- 
away  in  fingle  harncf1.     Very  frequently  the  •bryii 
is  fo  tight,  that  the  horfe's  jaws  are  drawn  up  as  if  with  i 
pulley,  the  a;.               .1- choked,  '      t  ifl  canftinc 
pain.     Fre^uenily  in  the  change  of  a  horfe,   no  care  is 
taken  to  change  t*v.                  ch  if  net  fufficier.tly  v-. 
holds  the  mouth  perpetually  fcrewed  op  as  in   a  v. 
It  is  a  material   part  of  the  duty  of  grooms  and  horfc- 
keopers,  often  to  infpecl  the  inftde  of  the  mouths  ot  tht^r 

•jts  Titth  are  faid  to  be  t*o  fmall  fupcrfluous  o: 
growing  in  the  upper  jsw  next  the  grinders,  and  to  be 
very  painful  to  the  horfe  ;  it  was  the  old  pra£ic> 
loofcn  and  wrench  them  out  with  a  mallet  ar.d  carpen- 
ter's gou^e,  by  which  roujh  operation  the  jaw  was  often 
materially  injured ;  granting  the  neceflity  of  their  cx- 
•n,  it  behoves  the  vetcrimry  furgeon  to  furnifh 
a  milder  and  fifer  mcthcd.  In  general,  all  teeth  of 
irregular  growth,  whether  inwards  or  outw/-ds,  which, 
during  mifticition,  prick  and  wounJ  cither  the  tongnr, 
gums,  or  lips,  are  ftylcd  wolves  teeth.  The  upper 
teeth  of  old  horfes  fometimcs  over-hang  the  nelher  fo 
far  as  to  wound  the  lips.  In  every  cafe  of  this  kind, 
the  file  is  the  moft  proper  inftrument  ;  firft  a  rough, 
then  a  fmooth  or  polilhing  one,  the  m  .uth  clean  wafhed 
after  the  operation,  with  faked  water  warm.  For 
loofe  teeth,  the  gums  being  fwollin,  puncture  with  a 
•,  and  wa(h  with  a  dccoclion  »f  Oik-ba  k,  honey, 
and  fage,  adding  a  fmall  quantity  of  JiftillcJ  vinegar. 

MOUTH,  HEAT  IK,  IN  HORSES:  this  diforder  is 
accompanied  with  dryncls,  anJ  proceeds  from  the  he.it 
of  the  (tomach,  by  fur.'cits,  over  heating,  or  a  confum- 
ing  quility;  and  if  not  timely  taken  notice  of,  pro- 
duces the  infectious  humour  that  creates  the  canker. 

Bleed  the  veins  in  the  lips,  which  you  may  caufc  to 
appear,  .hy  bending  rhem  the  contrary  way  ;  and  then 
waflT'them  with  fait,  and  vinegar,  giving  the  horfe 
water  to  drinL  wherein  c  .Itsf-H.t  has  been  boiled,  or 
fenugreek-feed,  with  his  provender. 

MULE,  is  of  two  forts,  the  one  engendered  of  a 
horfe  and  a  femalt  aft,  and  the  other  of  a  male  a/s  and 
a  mare. 

The  firft  kind  are  generally  very  dull,  as  partaking 
too  much  of  the  afs,  nor  are  they  fo  lar^e  as  the  fc- 
cond,  for  which  reafjn  the  latter  are  much  more  ufcd 
and  propagat' 

As  they  are  a  very  uf.fil  cn-iture,  handfome  of 
fhapc,  and  good  for  jo  irnrys  and  rmny  labours  fo  they 
are  much  efteemed  and  L.kcu  catc  of  in  otticr  nat 
and  might  be  improved  here  to  better  advantage  th.n 
they  arc,  being  of  an  cafy  gentle  nature,  and  for  the 
eafincfs  of  their  pace  moft  proper  for  women  to  ride  oi(. 
They  are  cheap  kept,  and  will  travel  very  far  in  a  day, 
and  that  with  a  fparc  diet. 

Thcfc  creatures  breed  not  of  t!iemfJv«  fcecaufe  thf? 
T  t  are 
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are  got  of  different  kinds  and  difagreeing  feeds,  as  of  an 
afs  or  horfe,  or  an  afs  leaping  a  mare ;  and  the  latter 
of  thefe  produces  the  beft,  becaufe  the  mare  being 
laiger,  is  more  capable  of  giving  the  foal  nourishment 
and  ftrength  to  grow  up  and  thrive  the  better. 

The  afs  ftollion  muft  be  chofen  large  and  well  co- 
loured, and  not  above  three  years  old  :  and  the  mare 
not  of  the  largeft  fixe,  for  that  will  hinder  the  perform- 
ance :  let  her  be  under  four  years  old;  and  when  {he 
has  conceived  (he  w  11  go  eleven  months,  or  fomewhat 
more  foaietirr.es,  and  fometimes  bring  forth  fooner. 
During  the  time  of  her  going  with  foal,  fhe  muft  be 
gtntly  ufed  and  well  fVd,  moderately  laboured,  but  reft 
when  near  the  time  of  her  foaling. 

How  to  make  the  Mare  take  the  dfs,  and  how  to  order  her 
in  Foaling,  &e, 

If  you  find  an  unwillingnefs  in  the  mare  to  receive 
the  afs-Hallion,  you  muft  at  firft  put  an  indifferent  afs 
colt  to  woo  her,  that  if  {he  at  the  firft  cnfct  beats  him, 
it  may  be  no  manner  of  difcourageinent  to  the  ftallion 
you  intend  ;  and  when  he  has  tired  her  out  with  woo- 
ing, fhe  will  yield  ,to  him  that  is  laft  put  to  her  j  but 
it  muft  be  a  young  mare  that  has  never  been  covered 
by  a  horfe,  for  elfe  fhe  will  not  fuffer  the  afs  to  cover 
her,  unlefs  very  aged,  which  is  not  to  the  purpcJfe. 

When  you  perceive  fhe  has  been  well  covered,  put 
the  afs  away,  left  by  often  leaping  he  makes  her  mif- 
carry.  Ufc  her  as  I  have  intimated  ;  gently  for  fome 
time,  and  then  let  her  labour  be  but  indifferent  ;  keep 
her  high,  and  when  near  foaling,  let  her  reft  in  good 
houfing  or  pleafant  pafture,  as  feafon  requires,  but  not 
a  place  where  fhe  may  leap  and  be  hurt  by  (training, 
or  caufe  a  mifcarriage,  or  briiife  the  foal  in  her. 

When  fhe  has  foaled,  take  the  colt  from  her,  and 
put  it  to  a  milch  mare  in  a  dark  place  till  fhe  becomes 
acquainted  with  it,  and  then  you  may  let  her  run  with 
it  in  any  pleafant  pafture  till  fuch  time  as  it  is  fit  to  be 
v.-c-aned ;  after  weaning  give  it  milk  for  fome  time  that 
u  may  not  pine  away. 

Of  Houfing  and  Ordering  in  Riding. 

Since  thefe  creatures  are  more  tender  than  either 
horfe  or  aft,  they  muft  not  be  kept  abroad  in  wet  or 
told  weather,  but  lodged  in  warm  litter,  and  not  back- 
ed, or  put  to  hard  labour  before  three  years  old,  for 
fear  of  ftunting  them,  or  caufing  difeafes.  They  are 
very  long  lived,  if  we  crecit  Pliny,  for  he  allows  them 
to  live  rifty  years.  Tru'y  may  be  either  rid  or  put  to 
plough,  and  are  ferviceable  in  many  cafes,  but  are  not 
over  ilronp;,  therefore  too  hard  labour  deftroys  them. 

MULES, y«  the  Article  SCRATCHES  IN  FARRIERY. 

MURRAIN  IN  CATTLE:  this  difeafe  cometh  feveral 
ways  j  firft  it  comes  from  ranknefs  of  blood  or  feeding  ; 
from  the  corruption  of  the  air,  or  tht  infection  of  other 
cattle.  You  may  fiixl  -this  difeafe  by  their  carriage, 
that  is,  they  will  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  blow  very 
thick  and  (hort ;  their  heart  and  lights  will  beat  very 
fore,  and  fometimes  their  face  and  chaps  will  fwell, 
and  their  eyes  water. 


Firft  let  all  your  hearts  blood,  both  fick  and  found, 
and  give  to  the  fick  fome  rue,  fetheifew,  fage,  hyftop, 
thyme,  marjoram,  marigolds  fennel,  tanfey,  lavender, 
and  fpike,  of  every  one  a  frrull  handful  ;  boil  all  the 
herbs  in  fpring  water,  boil  them  from  a  gallon  to  a 
quart,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor  forth  ;  put  thereto  for 
every  beaft  a  pint  of  ftrong  ale,  and  add  to  tht;  juice 
and  ale  fome  long  pepper  ar.d  green  annifeeds,  peafe, 
bay-falt,  treacle,  and  liquorice-powder,  and  butter. 
Po,md  all  thefe  fpices,  and  put  them  to  the  juice  of 
the  herbs,  and  fj  give  to  the  lick  a  full  pint,  but  to  the 
found  half  a  pint.  Or, 

Firft,  you  muft  take  for  every  brafl  a  quart  of  o'd 
waih,  and  a  good  quantity  of  hens  dung,  and  lay  the 
hens  dung  to  fteep  eight  or  ten  hours :  then  ftrain  the 
dung  forth,  and  break  to  every  beaft  two  rotten  e'gus 
into  the  aforenamed  juice,  and  give  to  everyone  two 
pennyworth  of  fpikenard  ;  then  blend  all  thefe  together, 
and  give  it  the  beaft  :  but  firft  let  blood,  both  fick 
and  found,  and  feparate  the  fick  from  the  found.  Bleed 
and  drench  both  horfe  and  fwins,  for  they  are  both  apt 
to  take  the  difeafe.  Bury  the  dead  carrion  deep  in  the 
ground,  that  the  hogs  cannot  pull  it  forth  to  feed  on  it, 
for  they  are  thofe  that  carry  the  difeafe  from  one  place 
to  another ;  and  be  careful  where  you  lay  the  murrain 
hide  of  a  horfe,  or  how  you  take  off  the  hirfe  while  the 
beaft  is  hot,  for  it  is  infectious  :  the  fafeft  way  is  to  bury 
the  beaft,  hide  and  all.  Or, 

Take  fennel  feed,  the  roots  of  angelica,  and  fea  thif- 
tle;  ftamp  and  infufe  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  red- 
wine  and  a\s  ;  give  the  liquid  part  hot,  and  keep  the 
beaft  warm,  and  two  or  three  hours  after  make  him  a 
mafh  of  wheat,  boiled  in  beer. 

MURRAIN,  IN  GOATS:  this  diforder  is  very  fatal 
to  them,  making  them  fuddenly  drop  down  dead,  when 
they  feem  heal.hy  :  therefore  it  is  fit  you  keep  the  fol- 
lowing remedy  by  you,  for  fear  of  furprife,  viz. 

Take  baum,  vervain,  and  rue,  of  each  a  final!  hand- 
ful, the  hufks  of  green  walnutf,  if  they  may  be  had,  or 
elfe  the  leaves  or  bark  of  that  tree  :  boil  them  in  cyder 
or  verjuice,  which  you  can  fooneft  «et,  ftrain  out  the 
liquid  part,  and  infufe  mithridate  or  London  treac;«, 
half  an  ounce  into  a  quart,  fo  give  a  pint  warm  morn- 
ing and  evening.  But  to  have  this  in  readinefs  for 
more  than  one  or  two,  when  you  fee  this  diftemper  be- 
gin, you  m<  ke  a  greater  quantity,  and  bottle  it  up  for  ufe. 

MURRAIN,  IK  SHEEP,  the  cure: 

Make  holes  in  their  ears  with  an -awl,  and  put  in  the 
root  of  fwcet-wort  j  then  give  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  white  wine,  (or  fur 
want  of  if,  in  vinegar)  and  fprinkle  the  (heep  with  water 
wherein  fennel  feeJs  have  been  boiled:  and  this  may  be 
fafcly  given  and  ufed  for  the  murrain  of  the  lungs,  oc- 
cafioned  by  extreme  drought,  or  want  of  water  in  the 
hot  feafon*. 

MURRAIN,  IN  SWINE  :  this  diforder  ariks  from 
bad  food,  and  want  of  water.  The  firft  fign  of  it  is  a 
running  of  the  eyes,  the  head  fwells,  and  the  hog 
carries  it  on  one  iide;  after  this  he  grows  hot  an-i 
weak,  refufes  his  victuals,  and,  if  not  cured,  will  pine 
away  till  he  dies. 

Diflblve  in  a  pint  of  ale  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  trea- 
cle, 
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in  ounre  of  bole  ammoniac,   and  half  a  drachm 

add     to    this    four    ounces    of  powder 

j   liverwort.     Mix  it  all  with  a  good  hot 

and  give    it    early   in   the    morning. 

much  as  he  hlccs,   take   it 

away;   then   two  or  tiiree  hours  after  kt  i:  btrV.rc  him 

i,  and  give  him    no  other   :  -.is  will  bring 

•<>  he  much  better  in  a  few  days  ;   and  after  that,  a 

I'ji.illci    quantity  of  medicine  muft   be  mixed  with  his 

.  -ijt  he  mud  have  fome  of  it  in  all  be  eats,  till 

recovered.     Or, 

the  roots  of  garden  or  water  lilies,  mix  a  quar- 

••  juic.    w.n  twice  j     much  f*lad  oil,  and  an 

ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  as  much  turmerick  fine- 

ly beaten  in  powc  .  him  in  cold  water,  about  a 

,  and,  if  he  grows  hot  and  fcverifh  upon  it,  bleed 

tail  ;  boil  mallows  and 
J  a  little  bay  . 

Ml  ;c.  This  dif- 

comes  from  i  t  blood,  and  chiefly  it  takes 

that  are   you:i^  befwixt   o;ie  year  old  and  three. 

.          they  fwell  on  the 

back  and  both  the  chine,  anJ   it  they  have  not 

die  ;  the  hide  will  be  putted  up 
to  the  fli 

You  mud  full   le:  them  blood  in  the  reck,  and  give 

reck,    turrnrrick,     long  pepper,   and 

fpikenard,  all  made  iat  >  powder,  and  give  Jt  them  in  ale 

or  bscr  milk-warm.     And  :  Ailing  on  the  back, 

you   muft    take  three  hanJfuls  of  fait,  a  pint  of  fpring- 

watcr,  j;ij   a   p;nt   i;f  wh:ic-wine  vinegar,  alfo  a  little 

alt.ni,   but  pound  it,   an<l   put  th:m  altogether,  beating 

i   dice  till   it  be  white  like  milk  ;   then  bathe 

the  Iwclled  places    very    well,  and   it  will  dry  up  (he 


And  for  the  preventing  of  this  ditVafe,  bleeding  is 

m  time  ;  alfo,  if  they  be  fwelled  very  much  on  the 

back,   rowel    them    oti  both  fides  behind  the  (houldcr- 

/  againft  the  heart,  and  put  in  fome  hair  to  keep  the 

holes  open,  and  they  wi  1  amend  |.relc 

'.  !  ,  (amo  .'1  H  in-:')  hounds  or  beagles  are 
f>:d  to  run  mute,  when  they  tun  without  opening  or 
making  any  cry. 

MUTE,   oil   ORDURE,  dung,   more  efpecially  cf 
bin 

NAG,  LITTLL  NAG,  OR  TIT,  i=  a  horfe  of  a  ftnall 
low  fizc. 
NAG,  in  (orrc  counties  is  ufcd  generally  fo:  a  riding 

•.on  to  a  draught  horfc. 

NARROW,    a  horfe  that  narrows,  is  one  that  does 
.  .  .    bear  far 

r. 

NA  .  hruifeon  the  bick  of  a  horfc, 

rr  pinch  uf  a  fjJdle  behind,   which   if  left  alor.c  long 
i  be  lurd  to  c> 

The  hurt  obuins  this  name,  becaufe  it  it  over-»gainft 
the  navel. 

rure  :   take  oil  6f  bay,  oil  of  coflus  fox  . 
oil  ot   ..  •.  an  ounce,  a  handful  of  great  garden 

worms,  tour  them  with  fait  and   white  wine,  and  put 
all  the  ingredients  together  into  an  curti.cn  pipkir.  flop 


or  cover   it   very  ch'fe,   and  bul  them  \\L'\;    t!:": 
an   ounce  ami  a  half  of  talad  oil;    let  it   i.'pon  ;ru-  ft.  a 
again,  and    boil    it    till    ir    becomes   a    ;  :i.t- 

ment,  which  itrain  into  a  gallipot:  warm  it  w|:cn  • 
ufe  it,  and  fo  drefs  the  forrancc  with  lints  or  I -.a  d  , 
in  it. 

If  the  place  be  only  f-1  i  tV.c  ik:n  no 

then  rub  it  with  )••  ur  h..nJ,  or   a  rag  dipped  in  brjt:.!y, 
and  it  will  take  it  down. 

NECK  or  A.  HORSE,  fhould  be  |ean,  and  but  liitlc 
flefli  upon  i:  ;  and  to  be  well  uld,  at  r:> 

roin  the  wither-,  tile  with  a  flope  upwards,  dimi- 
nilhing  by  degrees  toward  the  head. 

In  marcs,  it  is  a  good  quality  to  have  Aeir  nocks 
fomewhat  groff,  and  charged  with  flcih,  bcc^ufe  th.-ir 
necks  are  generally  too  tine  and  .lender. 

Deer-necks,  or  cock-tliroppled,  are  thofc,  in  which 
the  flcfli  that  fhould  t>c  next  the  mane,  is  lv- 

lnw,  and    nex:  the  thtoat,  which  renders  the  ncik  ill- 
fluped  and  u^ly. 

A  wcll-lhapfd  neck  ^jnttibutes  vrry  much  to  the 
miking  him  li^ht  or  heavy  of  the  hand,  according  as  it 
is  fine  or  cuarfe. 

NLCK,  OR  THROAT,  fwilling  of  tl»e,  in  SWIME. 
When  the  fwclling  riles,  which  is  often  dange- 
bleed  him  under  the  tongue  and  tail,  makeAi  plailhr  of 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  bees-wax,  wheat-flour,  and  Burgun- 
dy pitch  ;  put  coriander  feeds  and  diced  hnrfe-radifh  in 
th;  trough  aniongd  his  meat,  which  mult  be  bran  and 
wafti  :-tn. 

NEEZ1NGS  ;  in  order  to  purge  a  horfe's  head  when 
it  is  (lopped  with  phlegm,  cold,  and  other  grofs  hu- 
mour*, and  to  make  him  ncere  ;  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  take  a  branch  of  pellitory  of  Spain,  and  tying 
the  fame  to  a  flick,  put  it  up  his  nofbils,  and  it  will  ope- 
rate upon  him  without  hurt  or  violence. 

NEIGHING,  is  the  cry  of  a  horff.  Such  a  horfe 
neigh*. 

NET-MAKING  ;  by  nets  here  is  meanf,  fuch  as  arc 
ufcful  to  take  fowl  with  ;  for  the  making  of  which,  the 
inltruments  or  tools  required,  are  wood.n  needier, 
whereof  you  fhould  have  about  half  a  dozen  of  <!ivers 
forts,  fome  round,  and  others  ll.it  ;  alfo,  a  pair  of  flat, 
^MMlPpointed  fcifl'ar«,  and  a  wheel  to  wind  olT  the 
thread ;  the  packthread  muft  be  the  bcft  and  evened 
that  can  be  got,  greater  or  fmaller,  according  to  the 
fowl  you  defign  to  take  :  the  mefh.es  muft  be  about  two 
inches  from  point  to  point,  for  the  larger  tUry  are,  it  is 
the  better  to  entangle  f«wl. 

But  tiie  nets  muft  be  neither  too  deep  n,  r  too  I 
or  that  will   render  them    tpiub!cfome  to  manage,  but 
let   them    be  wcil   verged  en   each    fiile   with   a   lonj 
twiftcd  thread. 

As  for  the  colouring,  the  ruflet  OHM  »re  made  fo  In- 
put', inj  them  imo  a  tannrr's  |>ir,  where  they  m'jft  ><• 
till  they  are  well  coloured  ;  and  this  tincture  is  a'fo  an 
excellent  prefer ver  of  tt, 

To  make   them   green,    chop   and  boil  fome    rreen 
wheat  in  water,  and  rub  your  n'.'ts  therewith,   !<   • 
them  lie  in  it  twenty-four  hour-. 

The  yellow  colour  is  done  by  fterpirtg  the  net  in  the 

juice  of  celandine,  and  ttoen  drvme  it  in  the  fnadc,  for  it 

I    r  2   "  muft 
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muft  not  be  over  bright,  but  of  the  colour  of  ftubble  in 
harveft  time,  for  which  f'eafon  it  is  proper. 

For  preftrving  them,  care  nmft  he  had  to  k-^ep  them 
dry,  for  which  end  hing  them  abroad  in  the  fun,  wlxn- 
ever  you  have  ufeJ  them  in  the  dew  or  rain  ;  and  ice 
the  le'aft  rent  or  breach  be  mended  upon  the  firft  difco- 
yery  ;  hang  them  at  a  diftance  from  the  wall,  left  they 
be  injured  by  rats  and  mice. 

The  readieft  way  of  taking  great  fswl  with  nets,  is 
the  making  of  the  nets,  which  muft  be  of  the  beft  pack- 
thread, with  great  and  hn;e  mtfhes,  at  leaft  two  inches 
from  point  to  point;  for  the  larger  the  mefhes  are,  (fo 
that  the  fowl  cannot  creep  through  them)  the  better  it 
will  be,  for  they  entangle  them  the  more  certainly. 

Let  not  the  nets  be  above  two  f'.thoms  deep,  and  fix 
in  length^  which  is  the  greateft  proportion  that  a  com- 
mon mar.  is  able  to  overthrow.  Verge  the  nets  on  the 
outfiJe  with  very  ftrotig  cord,  and  extend  it  at  each  end 
upon  long  poles  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Being  provided  with  nets,  obferve  the  haunts  of 
fowls,  or  their  morning  and  evening  feeding-places, 
coming  to  them,  at  leaft  two  hours  before  thofe  feafons, 
and  fpreading  the  net  fmooth  and  flat  upon  the  ground, 
Ijaking  down  the  two  lower  ends  firm  ;  let  the  upper 
ends  itand  extended  upon  the  long  cord,  the  farther 
end  thereof  being  flaked  faft  down  to  the  earth,  two  or 
three  fathom  from  the  net,  and  let  the  ftake  which 
flake;n  down  the  cord,  {land  in  a  diieft  and  even  line 
with  the  lower  verpe  of  the  net,  dill  obferving  the  dif- 
t-ince  ;  then  the  otrr.r  end  of  the  cord,  which  mult  be 
at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  fathom  long,  the  fowler  muft 
holJ  in  his  hand,  at  the  uttermoft  diftance  aforefaid, 
where  he  fhould  make  f.;me  artificial  fhelter,  either  of 
graf=,  fods,  earih,  or  fome  fuch  like  matter,  where  he 
may  lay  out  cf  the  light  (  f  the  fo.vl. 

Take  care  that  the  net  may  lay  fo  ready  for  the 
2;ame,  that  upon  the  leaft  pull,  it  may  rife  from  the  earth 
and  fly  over. 

Strew  over  all  the  net,  as  it  lies  upon  the  ground,  fome 
grafs,  that  you  may  hide  it  from  the  fowl.  It  will  aifo  be 
convenient  to  (lake  down  a  live  hern  near  your  net,  or 
fome  other  fowl  formerly  taken,  for  a  fb.'e. 

Whi  n  you  fee  a  good  number  of  fowls  come  within 
the  verge  of  the  net,  draw  the  cord  fuddenly,  and  caft 
the  net  over  them  :  continue  your  fport  till  the  fun  be 
near  an  hour  high,  and  no  longer,  for  then  their  feed- 
ing is  over  for  that  time  ;  but  you  may  go  again  in  the 
evening,  from  about  fun-fet  till  twilight. 

By  this  means  you  may  take,  not  only  great  quantities 
<lf  large  wild  fowl,  but  alii  plovers. 

To  take  fmall  water-fowl  with  nets,  make  your  nets 
of  the  f;na  left  ;;nd  (trongeft  packthread,  but  the  rnefhes 
muft  not  be  near  fo  big  as  thofe  for  larger  fowl ;  abaut 
two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  deep. 

Line  thefe  nets  on  both  fides  with  finall   nets,  every 

tvirfh  being  about  an  inch  and  a  rulf  fquare,  each  way, 

thai  ns  the  fowl  ftriketh  cither  through  them  or  againft 

.1,  la  the  fmaller  net' may  pafs  through  the  greater 

•:ies,  and  fo  frraUen  and  entangle  the  fowl. 

Thefe  nets  are  to  be  pitched  for  every  evening  flight 
of  fow!,  before  fuiv-i'et,  'taking  fhem  down  on  each  fide 
of  a  river,  about  half  a  foot  within  the  water,  the -lower 


fide  r>f  "he  net  being  fo  plumbed,  thit  it  may  fink  fo 
far  unu  o  tanner:  place  the  upper  part  of  the  net 
flant-wi! .-.  i!i<  ;ihntj  againlt  the  water,  )et  not  touching1 
the  waier  av  near  t.vo  feet,  and  let  the  firings  which 
fupport  this  upper  lids  or  ins  net,  be  fattened  to  frmil! 
yielding  flicks,  prrktd  in  the  bank,  which,  as  the 
fowl  ftrikes,  may  give  liberty  to  the  net  to  run  and  en- 
tangle them. 

Thus   place   feveral    of    thefe    nets     over    difr^rent 
parts    of  the   river,    about    twelve   fcore    fatlio-u 
from   another,   or   as   tr.e   river  or   brook   will    a!' 
and  you  may  depend    upon   it,   that   if  any   fowl   c 
on   the  river  that  night,   you  will  have-  your  fhare   of 
them. 

A'.id  that  you  may  attain  your  end  the  fooner,  take  a 
gun  and  go  to  all  the  fens  and  plaflr.'S  that  are  at  a  dif- 
tance from  your  nets,  and  fire  three  or  four  tiires,  \vhkh 
will  fo  affright  the  fowl,  that  they  will  fly  to  the  rivers ; 
then  plant  your  nets  upo.i  thefe  fens  mid  plafhes. 

In  the  morning,  go  firft  to  the  river  ur.d  fee  what 
fowls  are  caught  there,  and  having  taken  them  up  with 
the  nets,  if  you  efpy  any  fowl  on  the  river,  dii'clurge 
your  gun,  which  will  make  them  Hy  to  the  fens  and 
plafhes  ;  where  go  to  fee  what  are  taken.  Bythis  means 
you  will  fcarce  fail  of  c.itching  fome,  although  Mere 
fhould  be  but  very  few  abroud. 

Nets  for  Fijhing. 

The  principal  are  the  drag  net,  the  flew  and  the  cafting- 
net;  for  the  DRAG  NET  fee  that  Article  in  this  Dictionary. 
The  flew  is  of  t -vo  kinds,  the  one  for  drawing,  the  other 
to  be  placed  either  as  a  (top  to  a  diag  net,  or  to  be  fet  and 
left  in  a  pond  or  river  to  intercept  the  fifh.  When  fifh- 
ing  with  flews  the  common  practice  ofdifturbing  the  wa- 
ter by  poles  &c.  is  very  abfurd.  Pike,  tench,  and  perch, 
will  llrike  the  flew  more  readily  when  the  water  is  qjite 
ftill,  and  carp  hide  themfdves  under  the  banks  at  the 
leaft  noife.  The  cafting  net  is  thrown  from  a  perfon's 
fhoulder  and  requires  great  fkill  and  dexterity  in  the  perfon 
who  cafts  it,  which  cxn  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice.; 
the  great  art  is  to  fpread  it  wide,  and  yet  not  throw  it  hl^h 
in  the  air.  If  not  thrown  wide,  fo  that  the  leads  may  form 
a  large  circle,  few  fifh  will  be  furrounded  by  it;  and  if 
thrown  high,  which  is  the  ufual  method  employed  by  the 
unfkilful  to  obtain  a  wide  fpread,  the  fifh  will  be  alarmed, 
and  quit  the  plac?.  If  the  pand  is  mudoy,  th^  net  fhould 
be  fuffered  to  remain  fome  minutes  before  it  is  dia  •,  n 
out,  that  the  fifii  may  rife;  for  carp,  efpscially  when  firft 
alarmed,  are  apt  to  ftrike  into  the  muJ.  Mr.  Daniel 
(from  whofe  valuable  work  this  article  is  extracted,) 
obferves,  that  a  piece  of  crumb  of  bread,  put  into  the 
ftomach  of  either  carp  or  tench,  fuipe&ed  to  be  tain  u 
with  mud,  will  abforb  all  the  difagreeable  tafte,  b  t 
(hould  be  taken  out  before  they  are  fent  to  table. 

NIGHT-ANGLING.     See  ANGLING. 

NIGHTINGALE,  a  fmall  bird,  in  bigmfs  much  re- 
fembling  a  lark  ;  it  has  a  brown  back,  and  is  afh  coloured 
towards  the  beliy. 

The  nightingale  has  the  fuperiority  above  all  other 
birds,  in  refpect  to  her  finging  with  fo  much  variety, 
the  fweeteft  and  mofl  melodioufty  cf  all  others. 

Nightingales 
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ile*  appear  in  : 

•  as  yet  k 
we   curing  the  winter  ;     • 

t  »nd  a  h.    , 
grounO,   either    in    trrclc    quick-fct   ; 

3nd  nettles  grown  ihr 

>  the  pl*ce  *fforo-  . 

n    of 

hec1  •  ;    and  lome  upon 

then  overgrown  wirh 
t  .  for  t  >rr  of  their  < 

ir,    jnJ  Line   five, 
t'odics ;     a;iJ   thofc 
e  fumrner,  have  ! 
;.'  have  young  ones  common 

<t  it  beft  to  be  kept,  fhouIJ  be  of 
.-.ey  become  more  per- 
,  Jiid  alib  :  ol  I  OIK 

more  tin  -  continue  longer  in  fin 

.id  you    may 
v  %ung  ones  muft  noi  be 
taken  out  of  •       •  ,  tney  are  in>: 

feathered,  n««  too  little  ror  to-. 

they  will  be  fullen.  and  in  the  other  cafe  they  are  apt 
MC  bed  they  arc  u  much  ).. 

Their  meat  may  be  made  of  lean  beef,  (heep'i  heart, 

or   ':  .leart,   the    t.t    ikm   where" 

k  m.ili  hrlt  be  pulled  off,  ana  the  fmewi  taken  out  as 
clean  at  pofKble;    then  i  •.,*  a  quant  ite  bread 

in  witcr,  anJ  chop  it  imi;l,  as  it  were  for  minced  meat, 

i  a  ftick  take  .•  a  grey  pea, 

and  give  e.eryone  three  or  fo  n  an 

howf'i   time,  M  long  as  they  flu  1 1  endure  to  abide  in 
It. 

ry  begin  to  grow  ftronjr,  and  rcidy  to  fly 

tncm  int  .  .th  fevcral   parches  for 

then.  *:ti:  lome  gr-.-  -  they 

are  ..  >rnc  fine  i 

or  ruy  .tt   ti.c  bouo-n  of  the  c.i  .rm  to  lit  on 

when   tl  to  keep  them  as 

be,  for  if  they  are  brought  up  rw 
they,   a*  well   at   .ill   of  her  bird*,  w 

-t  no  dj)-  i.;ht  to  c<;rr.  /  on  o^ 

fide ;  oiherj,  , .:»,  line  tbrr  cages  ort  three  fides 

;.t   to  thi*  •!  ;    as 

rmjaiei   f  .Mordiniry   fit,    bo'h    abroad    in 

s  as  well   as  in   houfe*  where  they  arc  ra^ed  up, 

arc  to  obicrve,  it  is  very  da;  neii  it  begins 

to  abate,  if  they  do  r  •   be 

kepf  m  upon  the  falling  of  their  r>,  and   mufi 

have  fonie  bfTron  ;;ivet 

but  when  they  arc  •  to  grow  fat,  they  muft  be 

PUT  ••   week,   v  ~  worms 

that   arc  ;  .n-houles,  tor  four   «.>r  five 

wevks  together  i  and  ^ive  them  two  of  three  fpecklcd 
fpidert  a  day,  at  !aft,  whicli  Aiders  are 

Aiignft.      h  (hey  grow  melanchoiv,  put  Into 
tbcir  water  or  diinking-pot,  fome  white  fjgar-candy, 


.•ce ;  and  if  thev  ftill  COT 

I      ••  ei   '  t  rhivps   of  faftr  -n, 

•  them  '^  .  a!f,i 

meal  wor  ,   u:.d   a  '  .    and 

their  'tv*  :  farther,  boil  a  rewrja  lej  r.ce 

k  !  • 

:  have  bren  kept  tw  '  or  ih: 

,  -ifl  to  the  i;   ut:    in  :h::t 

mvtt  and  anoint  'l^eir  feet  •.. 

grcafe  three  or  Lur  .tier, 

•.in  cure. 

-.ufrs  mofr  of  the  tiif^fes,  is 
for   want  01    kcrpir.^   them 

t  become  .   and   rticir   cLws   rot 

wmt  ut  and  cramp  upoji  the.n  ;    be  fure 

twice  a  v.  :  them  have  gravel  alinu'.  the  br 

nich  mutk  be  very  dry  Vklien  it  is  put  in, 

- 

Thefe  bird*  are  alfo  fubi  '.thumcs  and  break- 

b-,  for  which  yoj  are 

butttr  and  capon's  greule.      To  raifc   night- 
'hey  are  ,   give  them  new  < 

j!l  Mior  rt  and  (ulte, 

.  and  when  they  are  recovered,  bring  tnem 
to  orJirw  airt,  that  you  may  contiiias  to  m 

uiu  them  in  th:ir  former  pliglit;    but  as  Toon  as  you 
perceive  them  >ve  them  no  more  eggs. 

Tnere    i<    another    ililVatc    incident    to    ihofc    bird', 
ftnitneis  or  llrangling  in  the  bread;    which 
proc-  n   from  want   of  care   in   preparing 

.t  meat  therewith  ;    and   may  be 
perceived  by  the  b-.  i  they  were  not  accuftomed 

Ics  in  thu  part,  an  J   by  ii.s  often  g:i 
and  <  .  alfo  be  occafionf  d  by  lome 

.-  or  thread  of  «he  fheep'«  heart,  (for  want  of  <hred- 
ding  with  a  fharp  knife)  that  hangs  in  hu  throat,  or 
thtt  many  tim.-s  c  \rhich  makes 

him  for-tkf   hi  and  grow  poor  i  i  a  very  fhort 

;,  anJ   wh-n  he  is  in   the 

note  ;   a^  ;  >  rrs,  take 

;?ntly  out  of!..  nis  bill  wi  !  or 

.•id  unloofe  any  llrmj;  or  piece  of  flelh  that  may 

hang. gJauut  his  ton?ue  or  throat,  and  when  you  have 

taken  it  awav,  give  him  fome  white  fugar-candy  in  his 

water,  or  elfc  diirolv;  it  and  moittcn  his  mcjt  with  it, 

which  will  prove  a  prefix. • 

AH  that  i»  :  iteming  this  melodi- 

ous bir>-?,  i<  touching  the  length  of  his  life ;    fome  live 
but  onr,  lome  three,  fome  five  and  others  unto  eight  and 
twelve  years  ;  and  they  fing  rather  better  and  better  for 
the  firft  eight  years,  but  then  they  decline  it  by  degr 
but  if  they  have  good   ke-.-pers   it  will   prolong   t 
lives  three  or  four  years;  and  where  there   is  one  kept 
in  a  cage  until  that  age,  an  hundred  die,  yet  the  < 
of  fome  have  been  fucb,  thjt  it  has  been  known  ni 
ingales  have  lived  to  be  ftf.een  years  old,  and  to  conti- 
nue finging,  more  or  Icfs,  for  the  mo!V  part  of  the  time. 
See  PASTK  FOR  BIRDS. 

NIGHT-HOOKS  fhoul  J  be  thus  laid :  procure  a  fmall 

-n  yards  long,  and  at  equal  diltances».e  to  it  five 

or  fix  neinpen  linen,  Of  the  thickncf*  of  the  trouling-lrne, 

about  eighteen  inches  long  apiece,  fattening  the.r,  iu  fuch 
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a  manner  as  you  may  cafily  remove  or  put  them  to  again. 
To  each  of  thefe  whip  a  hook,  and  bait  it  with  a  minnow, 
loach,  or  bull-head,  his  gill-fins  cut  oft";  or,  for  want 
ot'them,  with  a  fmall  gudgeon,  a  fmall  roach,  a  piece 
of  (even-eyes  of  about  an  inch,  and  the  bri^hteft  co- 
loured you  c-in  get,  which  is  much  the  mod  preferable 
baits  for  eels,  or  one  of  the  fmall  brood  of  eels,  or  with 
beef,  or  the  pith  and  marrow  in  an  ox  or  cow's  back- 
bone. Jf  you  bait  with  any  fifb,  put  the  point  of  the 
hook  in  at  the  tail  and  out  at  the  mouth,  the  head  of 
the  fifh  refting  on  the  hook's  bent ;  and  cover  the  point 
of  the  hook  with  a  fmall  worm  :  then  at  one  end  of  the 
cord  faften  a  ftone  or  a  lead  weight  of  about  two 
pounds,  and  throw  it  crofs  the  river  in  fome  (till  deep, 
or  at  the  tail  or  fide  of  a  deep  dream.  Fatten  the  other 
end  to  fome  bough  or  dick,  on  the  water-bank  you 
fland  on ;  and  in  the  morning  you  will  feldom  fail  to 
find  f,{h  enfnared.  Ufe  a  great  fifli  needle  to  draw  the 
line  through  the  bait,  and  out  at  its  tail,  and  then  let  it 
flip  down  to  the  hook's  bent,  the  head  being  down- 
wards, tying  the  tail  to  the  line  with  thread,  and  the  top 
of  the  hemp  line  to  the  cord. 

Ec!s,  chub,  large  trouts,  and  pike,  are  taken  this  way; 
but  if  you  lay  for  pike,  keep  the  bait  with  a  float  about 
a  foot  from  the  bottom.  For  other  fi(h  let  it  touch 
the  bottom. 

NIGHT-MARE.  A  malady  incident  to  horfes  as 
well  as  human  bodies,  proceeding  from  the  melancholy 
blood  oppreffing  the  heart ;  it  will  caufe  the  horfe  to 
fweat  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  and  thereby  de- 
prive him  of  his  reft. 

You  may  difcover  it  by  obferving  him  in  the  morning, 
whether  he  fweats  on  the  flanks,  neck,  and  fhort  ribs, 
which  are  fure  indications  of  it. 

For  the  cure.  Take  a  pint  of  falad  oil,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  fugar  candy,  put  into  them  a  handful  of  fait, 
mix  them  well  together,  warm  them  blood-warm,  and 
give  it  the  horfe  two  mornings. 

NIPPERS  are  four  teeth  in  the  fore-part  cf  a  horfe's 
mouth,  two  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw  :  a 
horfe  puts  them  forth  between  the  fecond  and  third  years. 
See  TEETH. 

NIPPERS.  Smiths  or  farriers  nippers,  are  the 
pincers  with  which  they  cut  the  nails  they  have  drove 
iu,  before  they  rivet  them,  and  which  they  ufe  in  taking 
off  a  fhoe. 

NOSE-BAND,  OR  MUSROLL,  is  that  part  of  a  heaci- 
frall  of  a  bridle  that  comes  over  a  horfe's  nofe. 

NOSTRILS  OF  A  HORSE,  (hould  be  large  and  ex- 
tended, fo  that  the  red  within  them  may  be  perceived, 
cfpecialiy  when  he  fneezes;  the  widenefs'  of  the  nof- 
trils  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  eafinefs  of  breath- 
ing. 

OATS,  fown  in  P'ebruary  or  March,  are  of  an  open- 
ing nature  and  fweet ;  they  are  the  bed   grain  for 
horfes,  others  being  apt. to  flop,  which  mult  be  injuri- 
ous ;  yet  oats  given  in  too  great  a  quantity  over-heat  a 
horfe. 

Oars  newly  houfed  and  threfhed,  before  they  have 
f\veat  in  the  tr.ow,  or  have  been  ocbcrwife  thoroughly 
dried,  are  too  laxative. 


OBEY.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  ob?y  the  hands  and  the 
heels,  to  obey  the  aids  or  helps.  Thus  : 

A  horfe  h  faid  to  obey  the  fpurs,  that  is,  to  fly  from 
them. 

OFF.     Sn  FAR. 

OPENING  OF  A  HORSE'S  HEEL,  is  when  thefmith, 
in  parirg  the  foot,  cuts  the  heel  low,  and  takes  it  down 
witiiin  a  finger's  breadth  of  the  coronet,  fo  thac  he  fe- 
parates  the  corners  of  the  heel,  and  by  that  means  im- 
pairs the  fubftance  of  the  foot,  caufing  it  to  clofe,  and 
become  narrow  at  the  heels ;  this  practice  therefore 
ought  always  to  be  avoided,  finre  if  there  be  any  wca!;- 
nefs  in  the  foot,  it  will  of  neceflity  make  it  (brink  and 
ftrarten  in  the  quarter5,  fo  as  abfolutely  to  fpoi!  the  foot. 

ORTOLAN.  A  bird  fomewhat  (mailer  than  a  lark, 
having  a  red  bill,  legs,  and  feet,  the  wings  intermixt 
with  black  and  yellow,  the  neck,  head,  and  belly  of  an 
orange  colour,  the  bread  yellow,  with  orange  coloured 
fpots. 

It  feeds  upon  millet,  it  is  delicious  food  and  cafs  much 
fat;  they  come  to  us  in  April,  and  go  away  in  Septem- 
ber ;  the  time  to  take  them  is  in  July  and  Auguft.  They 
are  taken  in  bow-nets:  the  pUces  they  mod  delight  in 
are  vinsvnrds,  and  oat  fields  near  them. 

OSSELETS,  /.  e.  IITTI.E  BONES,  are  hard  excref 
cences  in  the  knees  of  fome  horfes,  fo  called  in  French. 

There  are  alfo  three  kinds  of  oflelets,  which  are  of 
the  fame  nature  as  fplents,  and  fome  perfons  take  them 
for  the  fame  thing ;  but  there  is  this  difference  however 
between  them,  that  fplents  come  near  the  knees,  ?nd 
oflelets  near  the  fetlocks.  Their  feat  is  indifferently 
within  or  without  the  leg. 

The  firft  is  the  fimpie  oflelet,  which  does  not  grow 
near  the  joint  of  the  fetlock  or  the  nerve. 

This  need  not  hinder  any  man  from  buying  a  horfe, 
becaufe  it  puts  him  to  no  inconvenience,  and  very  often 
goes  away  of  iifelf ,  without  a  remedy.  The  fecond  is 
that  which  defccnds  into  the  fetlock,  and  hinders  the 
motion  of  that  joint :  this  occafions  a  horfe  to  (tumble 
and  fall,  and  with  a  very  little  work  to  become  lame. 
The  third  has  its  fat  between  the  bone  and  the  nerve, 
and  fometimes  upon  the  nerve  ;  ir  fo  much  incommodes 
a  horfe  that  he  cannot  ftand  firm,  but  limps  on  every 
little  occafion. 

OTTER.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  otter  is  of 
the  beaver  kind,  being  an  amphibious  creature,  living 
both  in  the  water  and  on  the  land  ;  bsudes,  the  outward 
form  of  the  parts  bears  a  likenefs  of  the  beaver ;  foma 
fay,  were  his  tail  off,  he  were  in  parts  like  the  beaver, 
differing  in  nothing  but  habitation,  for  the  beaver  fre- 
quents the  fait  water  as  well  as  the  frefli,  but  the  otter 
never  goes  to  the  fait. 

Though  the  otter  lives  in  the  water,  yet  he  does  nor, 
like  fifties,  breathe  through  the  benefit  of  the  water;  he 
taketh  breath  like  other  four-footed  beads,  yet  will 
remain  a  long  time  underneath  the  water  without  refpi- 
ration. 

If  he  wants  prey  in  the  waters,  then  he  will  quit  them 
for  the  land  ;  ar-.d  if  by  painful  hunting  on  ihore  he 
cannot  fill  his  belly,  he  will  feed  on  herbs,  fnails,  or 
frogs  ;  neither  will  he  take  it-fs  pains  in  the  water  to 
fatisfy  his  hunger,  for  he  will  fwirn  two  miles  together 

again  ft 
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againft  the  ftrcm,  that  fo,  when  he  has  filled  his  bel- 
•iic   currc.  ain  to  his.  de- 

'-•  w.itcr,  very 

-,  fprigs  arjJ  llick?,  ecu  h- 

t d  t  ^cti'.er  in  excellent  oriicr,   w.u:ci.i  he  fits   to  Iceep 
him  from  the  - 

In  the  hunting  of  fifli,  he  of:?  i  puts  his  nofe  above 
witcr  to  take  breath  :    he    is  a  creature   cf  wonderful 
and  nimWencu   ir  . 

t  to  do  \v 

'.  endowed 
.ing. 

The   flel:.  .  and  filthy,  be- 

•    it  feedeth  «•  •;),  and   therefore  not  fit 

to  be  ea~en,  yet  it  is  eaten  in  (i'-rminy;  and  theCarr.hu- 

fian  friars,  who  are  forbidd  •  ng  of  all  manner 

of  fk-lh  of  o:.  oi'.-J  o.ai's,  jet  are  not  prohi- 

:  .lit  is  performed  by  dogs 

calk  .      .  ;-,   called    ot- 

ter fpears,     wiih     wh\  .  ij    themfclves. 

wounded,   ihev  make  t-j  l_.  .;.;ht  with  the  dogs 

furi    i:'v,    as   if   they   w.rr  !MI  .blc   that  the  cold  water 
would  annoy  their  green  w  >unds. 

There  is  ii.dccd  craft  to  be  ufcd  in  the  hunting  them  ; 
but  they  may  ba  ca:chcd  in  Inarcs  undrr  water,  and  by 
river-fides ;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken,  fur  they  bite 
much  and  -venomoufly,  and  if  they  rema  n  long  m  the 
fnarc,  they  will  not  fail  to  get  themfelves  free  by  their 
teeth. 

mtingthem,  one  man  muft  be  on  one  fide  of  the 
river,  and  another  on  the  other,  both  beating  the  banks 
i  dogs,  and  the  bead  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
water  long,  you  will  foon  oifcover  if  there  be  an  otter 
or  not  in  tr.^t  quarter,  for  he  muft  come  out  to  make 
his  fyraititi,  and  in  the  night  fume  times  to  feed  on  grafs 
and  herbs. 

If  any  of  the  hounds  find  out  an  otter,  then  view  the 
foft  grounds  and  moid  places,  to  find  out  which  way  he 
bent  his  .ncaJ  ;  if  you  cannot  difcover  this  by  the  mark?, 

i  may  partly  perceive  it  by  the  -Iprair.ts  ;  and  then 
follow  the  hound»,  ar>d  !<*!.;<••  him  as  a  hart  or  deer. 

But  if  ;  hrvJ  him  quii  may   ima- 

gine  he  is  gone  to  crouch  fo.newhcrc  farther  off  from 
the  river  vy  will  go  to  feed  a  confide- 

rable  way  from  the  p':>cc  of  their  reft,  chufmg  rather 
to  no  up  the  river  than  down  ir. 

Herfons  that  hunt  otters  muft  carry  their  fpcan  to 

watch  his  vent",  that  being  the  chief  advantage  ;  and  if 

they  perceive  him    f.vimming  under  water,   they    muft 

avour  to  ttrikc  him  with  their  fpear:,   and   if  they 

,  muft  purfue  h;rn  wi:1!  the  hounJs;   which  (if  they 

We  good   and   perfectly   cn'cred)  will  go  chanting  and 

trailing    along    by   the   river-fide,   and    «.iil   beat  every 

root  of  a  tree,  and  ofier-bed,  or  tuft  of  buil-rufhes  ; 

,   thry  will  Co  i.ctimcs  uke  water,  and  bait  the  beaft 

fpaniel,  by  which  means  he  will  haruly  efcape. 

OVER. DONE,  OVER-RID,  o*  OVER-WORKED; 
a  horfe  is  fo  cal'.td,  when  his  wind  and  flrcngih  are 
broke  and  exhaufted  with  fatigue. 


OVER-REACH.  A  horfe  is  fuid  to  over-reach 
when  he  brings  his  fe.t  too  far  forwards,  and  ftrikes- 
his  hinder  toss  agni  "n.;esot"hi  fo.  --i.'io.-. 

A  horfe  over-reach*-,  through  a  wfalcn.fs  in  the 
back,  or  by  being  fufTercd  to  bear  too  much  upon  the 
ihou  .: 

OU  I'.     Not    to   be  up  with    the  h.rj-.ds  ;    as    iv 

(which  fc  ',   in   Me   Mu  ,   t.>   bs 

with    them  ;   as  tho'.c    who  arc   when  th;  qu.irry 

is  killed  arc:  faid  to  be  in  at  the  death,  thofe  who  arc  n  t, 

are  I  .id  to  bo  thrown  tut. 

OWI/,    HORS-OWL,    HORN-COOT.     A   hrge  bird 

<cep*  always  i;i  woods  an!  -f,rm  .)f't- 

en    bigger  than  a  middl:-ltzrd  g-x  fe  ;   with  liairy  eyes 

and  rough-footed,   great  t  i  t^    -i  fcj'.hers  on  cither  lids 

of  his  head,  bearing  out  like  horns, 'his  i  and 

large,   his  eyes  great  and  fpaik!  :v,  .<;id  his  voice  tciri- 

ble;   but  .  '.rd  that  uluully  Heeps  by  day,   uhcn 

other  fowls  c(py  him,  they  gath-r  about  him  bath  great 

.::d  attempt  to  kill  him. 

\'»  hen  a  fowler  has  got  fuch  a  one  as  this,  he  need 
not  want  recreation,  after  h  lit  for  his 

purpofc:  to  w.'.ich  end,  let  him  in  ft  teach  him  to  come 
and  feed  on  his  rift,  and  then  put  him  into  Ionic  room 
or  cock-loft,  wnere  there  are  placed  two  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, one  at  each  end  of  the  room,  whichfihould  be  two 
feet  high,  and  the  upper  fide  cut  like  the  rid^o  of  a 
houfr,  dc  :i  both  fides,  that  the  horn-cuo;  may 

perch  thereon  ;  then  tie  a  cord  from  one  end  of  the  i..-  1 
perches  to  the  other,  having  tiril  dr>A-n  it  through  an 
.  or  foinc  ftrong  leather  (I rap,  to  whicli  fix  a 
ftrap  about  three  feet  long,  and  at  the  other  en  I  your 
horn-coot  is  to  be  fattened  by  the  legs,  like  a  hr.vk,  but 
the  ring  or  ftrap  muft  be  loofe,  fn  .is  to  play  forwards 
and  backwards  trom  one  bili-.-t  to  a:iotner,  that  the 
bird  may  divert  himlo.f  when  he  is  minded  to  change 
places. 

At  firft,  Art  not  your  two  perches  or  billets  ab->ve  fix 
or  fevcn  feet  at'mder,  but  afterward*  you  may  lengthen 
by  little  and  ii:t!r,  crceive  he  comes  on.  Lee 

him  not  reft  at  time  upon  the  ground;  and  let  the  ftrap 
by  which  he  is  tied  be  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
perches. 

•TOT  muft  alfo  teach  him  to   fly  from   one   ftand  to 
another,   but  never  feed  him   on  that  perch  where  you 
him,  but   only   fh-.-w   him  his  fojd,  to  draw  and 
ciric'.-  him  to  the  oiher  perch. 

When  he  has  had  a  reward  of  two  or  three  bits,  re- 
move yourfelf  to  the  other  end,  calling  him,  and  un- 
lefs  he  comes  to  the  <-thcr  perch  give  him  no  more  { 
and  thereby  in  a  (hort  time  you  will  find  he  will  be  t<  o 
quick  for  you,  and  in  two  months  he  will  be  perfect  d 
therein. 

OX-FEET  is  A  HORSE,  is  when  the  horn  of  the 
hind  foot  cleaves  juit  in  the  very  middle  of  the  fon.- 
part  of  the  hoof,  from  the  coronet  to  ths  (hoc:  thry  are 
not  common,  but  very  uoubkfomc,  and  often  make  a 
horfc  halt. 

OX-LEGS.  An  imperfection  in  fjme  horfes,  which, 
though  they  have  the  back-iincw  of  their  fore-legs 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat  Separate  from  the  bone,  yet  their  finews  arc 
fo  fmall  and  fa  little  fet  oft",  that  their  legs  will  be- 
come round  after  (mall  labour. 

OXEN  FOR    DRAUGHT.     On    tkis    fubjeft 
Lawrence    has    paid    great    retention,    ant!   with   great 
judgment  fays,   among  various  other  obfervations.  that 
the  ufe  rf oxen  in  draught  would  be  a  nations!  benefit. 

Mr.  Culley,  and  his  partner,  employ  one  hundred  anJ 
fi'ty  draught-oxen  in  their  bufbandry,  after  thirty  years 
experience  of  their  utility;  they  ufe  them  in  carts  finale, 
and  two  in  a  plough,  wi;h  reins,  and  no  driver.  Mr. 
C'jlley's  advice  is,  not  to  mix  oxen  v.lth  hoifes,  on 
account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ftep. 

Thus,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  fpeculaticn,  but  of  expe- 
rience and  proof,  that  all  the  labour  of  hufhandry  may 
be  well  performed  by  oxen  ;  and  furely,  if  the  only  ob- 
jeftion,  that  of  their  being  fomewhat  flower  than  horfes, 
can  never  be  fur  mounted,  there  are  other  confidera- 
tions  of  weight  fufficient  to  overbalance  i>.  A  greater 
number  of  them  may  be  kept  to  forward  labour,  and 
that,  inftead  of  being  an  extra  charge  (as  would  be 
the  c.'fe  with  an  extra  number  of  horfes)  to  both  indi- 
vidual and  public  emolument.  The  balance  in  favour 
of  individuals  mud  be  indeed  gre«t,  if  we  reflect  that 
three  oxen  may  be  purchafed  tor  lefs  money  than  or.e 
j:ood  cart  hcrfe  ;  that  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  worn 
out,  and  to  become  of  little  or  no  worth,  whereas  the 
f>:;mer  never  wear  out,  but  the  laft  ftage  of  their  ufe- 
ful  Jives  is  as  profitable  as  the  firft. 

The  -method  propofed  by  rnoft  people,  defirous  of 
effecting  this  advantageous  change  in  our  agricultural 
oecoromy,  is  by  the  inte;ference  of  government,  either 
bv  the  way  of  reftrictive  taxation,  cr  abfolute  prohibi- 
tion ;  means  which  ought  never  to  be  reforted  to  in 
any  fimilar  cafe.  There  is,  however,  a  fpecies  of  co- 
ercion perfectly  legitimate,  that  of  the  lord  of  the  land 
over  his  tenant;  and  it  is  fubmitted  to  public- -Ipirited 
landlords,  whether,  in  granting  leafes,  it  would  not 
be  an  a<fl  of  patriotic  duty,  to  mfwlate  for  the  employ- 
ment of  draught  oxen  upon  the  farm  to  a  certain  extent. 
Si.ch  a  claufe  would  bs  an  advantageous  change  'or 
the  impolitic  one  of  compelling  the  tenant  to  make 
fummer  fallows. 

But  it  behoves  thofe,  who  r.re  fo  fansjuii-c  in  recom- 
mending the  ufe  of  bullocks  for  1  ibour,  to  point  out 
where  fuch  may  be  had,  and  that  with  litile  trouble 
too;  for  it  is  well  known  to  thofe  moft  convcifant  with 
his  character,  that  honeft  John  Trot  woul  :  rot  be  in- 
duced to  fiep  a  fih^le  inch  out  of  his  accuflomed  track, 
by  a  pu.fpcct  of  the  great:  it  advantage;  r,.iy,  would 
even  c'etelt  the  man  with  a  kind  of  religions  hatred, 
who  fhould  prefume  to  point  it  out  to  1.  The  rxen 

bnke!  ;  are  few7;  £fld  t'h'hui  -.ituation?, 

particjjlarly  out  of  breeding  counties,  a  man  rrusft  lend 
f:ve  tr  fix  let  re  miles  t .-.  c..  .  This  inconve- 

nience mult  te  obviate,!  by  iht:  bodv  ^f  landlords,  and 
by  cur  £reat  cxpcnmcntal  (1  ;  on  whom  it 

impends  to  raiie  an  improved  fpecies;  in  Tufficient  nurrv- 
;or  general  ufe,  and  to  promulge  the  beft  methods 
('f   t  and  trainino;    them    to    labour.     The    old 

lafhionid  wooden  yoke  has  been  long  l.iij  r.fide,  and  ex- 
perience fhevvs  that  oxen  draw  beft  in  bread  collars; 


indeed  their  hzrnefs  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the 
horfe,  ai-.d  any  collar-maker  can  very  eafily  furniflj 
them. 

The  improvement  having  obtained  thus  far  in  the 
field  of  husbandry,  and  having  furmounted  its  great/eft 
difficulty,  it  is  fcarce  p:>flible,  but  it  muft  evrn,  by 
contagion,  re,.eh  the  oib<.r  departments  of  public  f?r- 
vice.  Stage  waggons  are  not  required  LO  move  quick, 
and  if  we  muft  give  up  a  few  hours  i:.  a  journey,  iurely 
both  the  proprietors  and  the  public  wou'. :  be  amply  re 
compenfed  for  a  little  loft  time,  by  the  exchange  of 
wholcfome  btef  for  unprofitable  carrion.  Teams  tf 
oxen  were  fet  up  years  ago,  in  this  fervice,  which  did 
not  fucceed,  b.it  were  again  exchanged  for  horfes; 
but  little  ftrefs  will  be  hid  upon  this  by  perfons 
verfed  in  the  uncertain  nature  of  experiments.  The 
fpecies  of  cattle  might  be  improper,  and  we  have 
reaf-n  to  fufpecl:  they  were  not  kept  in  fufficicnt 
good  condition.  The  expected  improvement  in 
carriages,  from  the  multiplication  of  wheels,  rr.iy 
pofiibly  have  the  additional  good  effect  of  promo- 
ting the  ufe  of  oxen.  All  perfons  concerned  in  csr- 
ri.t -es,  will  do  well  to  attend  to  what  Mr.  James  has 
(aid  upon  the  fubjecl. 

With  refpeft  to  the  brewery,  upon  a  fmall  fcale,  or 
in  the  countrv,  all  the  bufmefe  of  draught  required  in 
fudi  a  fituation,  may  be  equally  well  performed  by 
oxen,  as  by  horfjs  :  a  confidcrabh  improvement  of  that 
cone;  rn,  fince  their  bullocks,  af'.er  having  worked  i 
fuffieient  time  might  be  fatted  with  their  own  grains. 

How  far  oxen  might  be  ufeful  in  the  hurry  and  buf- 
tle  of  a  London  porter  brewery,  the  concerned  mult  be 
the  moft  proper  judges  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
thofe  gentlemen  would  be  ready  enough  to  catch  at  any 
ccnfiderable  alleviation  of  the  immenfe  expence  of 
horfe-keepincj,  the  annual  amount  of  which,  in  a  great 
houfo  is  a  noble  revenue 

Often  has  it  been  wifhed  it  were  poflible  to  extirpate 
the  whole  race  of  th;>fe  Bclpic-locufts,  the  heavy  cart- 
horfes,  and  to  divide  the  duties  of  flow-draft  between 
polled  cx?n  and  cart-oft"  machiners.  It  would  be  an 
aft  of  mercy,  and  fecuring  a  kind  of  retreat  for  t'nefe 
taft,  particularly  when  employed  upon  a  farm  ;  for 
vvhicii  rerifon,  we  fhould  vvifh  to  fee  them  a  fomewhat 
wirier  and  fquarer  race.  After  r.il  thefe  fine  {pecula- 
tions, we  fear  we  muft  have  a  few  Suftblk  punches,  to 
draw  us  through,  when  deeply  fet. 

Mr.  Lawrence  alfo  fays  nn  ox-team  ploughs  an  acre 
in  eight  hours,  performing  the  d,iy's  wo-.,  with  full  as 
much  eafe  and  difpatch  as  a  team  of  horfe'.  The  uxen 
are  exceedingly  handv,  ami  may  be  driven  with  a  he:ivy 
load  to  a  hair's  breadth.  My  informant  is  in  the  h.ib't  of 
carting  lime  from  the  diftance  of  f._v;-nteen  m. 
with  ox  and  horfe  teams,  and  the  former  ufually  beat  th« 
horfes  by  about  nn  ho'ir  in  the  journe  uts 

fafter  up  the  hills.  Oxen,  bv  tri/.l,  Have  walked  mere 
miles  in  a  given  time  than  cart-horfes.  They  are  fed  (the 
oxen)  with  hay  and  chaff,  and  but  little  corn. 

The  neat  cattle  both  of  H.  "opfhlre, 

are  a  fuperior  fpecies  in  refpecl  to  f;.tr.i  :;s  well  as  fize  ; 
the  latier  have  the  preference  for  the  dairy;  the  former 
are  reared  to  great  fize  and  beauty,  by  the  judicious  and 
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fpiritcd  breeders  of  that  county,  and  annually  command 
extraordinary  pric  •  flock,  in  Buckingham 

and  Oxfordfhire.     I:i    I  put  their  bul- 

locks to  w->rk  at  two  years  old,  continuing  them  until 
five  or  fix  ;  but  a>  during  the  lite  exec/five  prices  of 
ftock,  every  rcfource  has  been  anticipated,  working 
oxen  have  bten  commonly  fold  to  go  to  keep,  at  three 
and  four  year*  old.  I'hr  pticc  of  a  you."  '-:,  fit 

to  breuk  for  h.tnv.-fs  before  the  war,  was  from  ten  to 
fevL-r.tecn  pounds,  fmce  which  it  has  b^-cn  more  than 
doubled.  Indeed  the  price  of  lue  (luck  of  all  kinds 
ha>  been  of  late,  and  was  on  the  commencement  of  the 
7,  fo  exorbitant,  as  fcarce  to  fcem  deiVrving 
of  credit  ;  now  the  cxcefs  is  in  io,;ic  degree  mode- 
rated. 

The  ox  bring  an  animal  of  a   meek  and  gentle  fj  irir, 
and  ealily   intimidated,  it  is  highly  .  :o  ufe  the 

utmuft  mildnefs  and  forbearance  in    bre.km^  him  to  la- 
bour,   and   indeed    in  driving  him    eier  at'.^r wards ;  a 
rafh  and  m-id-ru-adcd  fellow  will  loo:i  Ipuii  the  ten 
and  loAcr  the  worth  of  the  bell  team  of  hu  I'hcy 

are  apt  to  conceive  attachments  and  ami; 
take  :   perfons  who  have   treated  them   ill. 

fir  ft  j     to      plough     with     ox-:i,    it     is    : 

blc  to  i  driver  ..  ir  countryman,  and  has 

been  d  to  attcr. 

<,  the  ufe  of  oxen  for  the  plough   i<  genera), 
mnd   they  perform   well  upon  ti> 

county;  it  h..s  even  been  afTcrted,  that  they  hang  better 
to  the  collar,  in  a  l..ng  d.iy,  than  h.  I  "lie  Suflcx 

beads    are  flower    thin    the    Hereford.     Some   former* 

put  th  ir  bulU  to  »  :;ood  fucctfs. 

Now  if  accounts  are  to  be  .chcd  on,  there  arc  oxrn  to 
be  fount1,  nearly,  if"  not  alt.  gethcr  upon  a  par  with 
hoiies  bi>th  at  plough  and  on  the  hud  road,  notwith- 
ftandin?  no  improvement  m  t-.e  breed,  for  that  rxprtfs 
p'jrpofe,  has  ever  b«en  attempted  ;  and  it  has  neve 
b  en  the  cullom  to  feed  them  well,  or  to  aim  at  11  •  • 

in   high 

jnt   it   probably  >•,  icks  are   fom climes  fo 

dull  .  ••-  to  fuch  dauber vus  accidents, 

from  being  over  fatigued  at  work. 

In  they  Keep  their   cows  curried   ai  n;,e  as 

racers,   and   I  have   evt.n  been    tc'.d   thry  clothe   them 
upon    turning    them  out  ;    and    I    think   our  labouring 
••.    ought  to    be  kept  within  doors   in    winter, 

corn,    a::  1   d;.  •   i  artful  a  manner  as   our 

hor: 

;jeft:o:i  i-,  docs  an  additional  annual  pro- 

.t   th:  ill.'.nJ    rcfult   from   the   U- 

:   to  reimburfe  their  fuperior  cx- 

couiKcrbilaiice  the  profit  of  Slaughtering 

•    labour    li>a.!    have   c.x- 

•'.:c  prop-i;. 

-,    and  that  w-  are   merely  ucrir:ciag  to 
.•    idol  ruilom,    in 
t  horfcs.     Of  the  far- 
;nc   breed  of  oxen,    in 
.'I  not  hcfitate  t j  y.cak  with  c--u- 
-•r,  there  are  many  (arms  (it  is  true 

•  hole  plou 
.!>   of  winch  mi^ht  be    to   i 


well  performed,  in  all  rcfpc£U,  by  oxen,  as  k  now  is  with 
horfcs 

One  of  the  reviews  (the  Britirti  Critic)  in  the  article 
of  a  pamphlet   of  the   intelligence  f.om   fcveral  difretcnt 
quarters   in   the  well,  goes  to  the  length  o:   a  deemed 
:cnce   of  oxen,   both  at  plough  and  cart,  refulting 
fiom   long   experience   and  fair   iri.-l  ;  but  at   the  fame 
I  ought  in  judicc   to  acknowledge,   that  my  coun- 
:-n,  the   farmers  of  tli'ex,   p,  :I,rt   the  fiipe- 

•  v  of  horfc «,  and  i  ven  the  almolt  im  offibiliiy  of  mak- 
ing an;  tolerable  fllift  with  oxen;  at  the  1. 
none  of  thcle  gentlemen  have  ever  made  ti.e  expe- 
riment ;  but  fuch  is  their  opinion  a  prisri.  To  recapitu- 
late, beginning  with  the  following  obici  vatiotis  upon 
this  fubjcv't. 

In  Hampfhire,  a  conddcrable  farmer,  keeping  an  equal 
number  ol  horfcs  and  of  cxcn,  for  the  plough,  tound  lit- 
tle or  no  difference  in  their  fcrvices. 

In  Northumbcrlam),  Mr.    Cuiley,  after    thirty  years 

experience,  keeps  one   hundred  and  fifty  draught  oxen, 

;  them  two   in  a  plough,   with  reins  ar.d  no  driver, 

jle. 

In  MiJj'.ei'ex,  an  ox-team  of  the  flowed  kind  having 
little,  or  perhaps  no  corn,  ploughed  three  quarter*  of  an 
acre  per  day,  where  the  hor£.-:cam  did  an  acre.  Tlidc 
bullocks  alto  carted  hay  to  London,  returning  as  ufual 

. 

'  :liire,  the  oxen,  with  very  little  corn,  beat 

the  h  i  and  upon  the  roads,  which  aie 

-')'• 

In  SuHcx,  oxen  are  ufed  at  plough  with  the  grcattft 
fuccu'j. 

In  many  parts  of  the  \Ve(!  iiid,  oxen  arc  pre- 

ferred to  horfct,  for  both  kinds  of  labour. 

From  tliefe  data,  e>ery  oae  is  at  liberty  to  drnw  fuch 
inferences  as  to  hi.n  may  fccm  rational.  Let  it  be  con- 
fidered,  that  the  number  of  hoifes  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, and  for  the  diflcrcm  purpofet  of  flow  draught,  in 
n,  probably  exceeds  one  mi'hon  five  hundrc.l 
thoufaiul,  and  that  it  only  one  ha'.f  of  thofe  could  with 
propriety  be  changed  int  >  good  w'.iolefonu:  htxf,  how 
immcnfc  mud  ba  the  faviug  ;  it  being  taken  into  the 
account,  that  the  time  approaches,  vviib  fearful  li: 

>nal  economy  alone  can  lave  us  from 
ingdenrudtion.      In  two  rcfpects,  we  may  per: 
tend  to  fume  little  originality  of  thinking  on  this  fuK 
to   wit,   on    the  more  liberal   feeding,  and  the  breed* 
ing  the  ox  to  greater  fp^-cd.     Every  one  who  h.i 
into  the   philosophy  of  laborious  exertion, -nil J  Attended 
the    ;  ien    cr     anim-l!',    n-u  1   le 

need  how  much  it  depends  upon  arr.jlc  an!    fbjij 
nutiiment.     \Lv~sy  ade^t  in  the  mytler:c^  ut"  thr  \: 
w:.l    knows    how    coi.tiibutory    arc    clcar.lnuK,    31  1 
keeping   the    peiipinuion    open    and    fr<-e,    by    regular 

.J  friclions,    to  the  r.imbicneU    ami  h.Liity  01 
anim.d.      In  regard   to  railing  a   v..rl*::y  of  the  c.x,  with 
the  tjualificatio.i  •  f  m  -re  than  the  ufual  activity,  where 
fliould  be   the  difficulty,  fsuce  we   h.  vc   been   Inni^   ^c- 
cuftomcd   t)  vary  and  mould  him   at  plealure  int  >  lifcli 
:c-i)t   (l.iipei   and   form?,  as    capiice  or   intfiell   has 
promp-cd  ?   JVihaps  thofe   gentlemen   who  have  been  in 
o!  breedin  '    i:  the  turf,  would  fui 

betl 
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bed  in  this  purffiit :  it  is  of  great  national  importance, 
a;ul  no;  tm.voithy  attention. 

The  /f/inals  of  Agriculture^  after  dating,  th.it  the  la- 
boui'iftg  ax,  W:th  proper  management,  gains  two  or 
three  pounds  per  }car,  whild  the  hnrfe  grows  annually 
worfe,  oliferves,  ''  thut  the  ox  requires  no  oats,  and 
indead  of  hay,  is  generally  contented  with  draw."  We 
muft  beg  leave  to  hint  to  that  refpecStable  writer  and 
agriculturid,  our  apprehenfion  that  fuch  obiei vations 
may  have  a  tendency  rather  to  retard,  than  forwaid, 
the  public  caufe  of  employing  oxen.  The  grand  ob- 
je&ion  to  bullocks  for  labour,  is  want  of  expedition, 
which  can  never  be  obtained  from  any  animals,  without 
folid  and  generous  keep.  It  neither  conlids  with  hu- 
manity, public  or  private  intered,  to  labour  the  ox  in 
low  condition. 

Leonard  Mafgal,  farrier  to  James  i.  fays  "  that 
oxen  were  generally  ufed  and  efteemed  luperior  to 
horfef,  for  the  plough  in  his  days  :  he  mentions  difor- 
ders  brought  upon  working  oxen  by  poor  keep,  and 
their  being  fubjedt  in  confequence  to  lie  down  in  the 
furrow,  when  they  were  with  difficulty  got  up  again  ; 
he  recommends  for  them,  barley  in  the  draw,  which 
will,  he  fays,  keep  them  ludy  and  drong  ;  alfo  to  curry 
them  like  horfes,  and  condantly  wafh  their  feet  and 
claws.  It  was  their  cudom  in  thofe  days  to  work  bar- 
rener? .  The  ancients  occafionally  purged  their  labour- 
ing oxen. 

Mr.  Young,  in  the  Number  of  the  Annals  above 
quoted,  fpe.iks  of  a  hornlefs  breed  of  Devons,  of  a  red 
colour,  near  Bridport ;  reccurfe  may  be  eafily  had  thi- 
ther, by  a  curious  breeder.  In  breeding  the  ox  for  la- 
bour, ihe  required  points,  in  my  opinion,  are  clean  and 
fine  head  and  neck,  deep  fhoulder,  wide  quarters,  thin 
fkin,  filk  coat :  and  thofe  qualities  mud  be  fought 
among  the  Herefords,  Yorkshire  fhort-horns,  N<  rth 
Devons,  and  thofe  of  Sudex.  There  are  exceeding  fad 
walkers  amongft  the  York!hire  cows ;  and  fome  well 
formed  for  labour,  which  appeared  to  be  bred  between 
Norman  or  Alderney  dock,  and  Yorkshire.  Equal  activity 
of  exertion  at  dead  pulls,  or  ability  to  lift  great  weights, 
•with  our  bed  cart-horfes,  mud  never  be  expefled  in  the 
mod  improved  breed  of  oxen  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  mud 
be  conceded,  thofe  qualities  are  not  our  material  objects 
of  purfuir. 

PACE  OF  ASSES.  A  herd  or  company  of  thofe 
beads. 

To  PACE:     Sei  AMELE. 

PACES  OF  A  HORSE.  The  natural  paces  of  a 
horfe's  legs  are  three,  viz.  a  walk,  a  trot,  and  a  gallop; 
to  which  may  be  added,  an  amble,  becaufe  fome  horfes 
have  it  naturally;  and  fuch  horfes  are  generally  the 
fwifted  amblers  of  any. 

Horfes  which  go  fhuffling  or  mixt  paces,  between  the 
walk  and  amble,  are  for  the  mod  part  of  no  value  ;  and 
this  oftentimes  proceeds  from  their  fretful  fiery  temper, 
and  fometimes  from  a  we»knefs  either  in  their  reins  or 
legs. 

PACK-HORSE.  A  horfe  loaded  on  the  back,  in  ufe 
in  fome  countries  where  the  roads  are  very  narrow.  They 
were  formerly  ufed  in  the  Vale  of  Beikihire,  where  what 


;iregenerr.Hycallcd  Bi  idle-way?,  and  Hi  idk'-g.itcF,  are  to  this 
day  caled  Pack- ways  and  Pack-gates  though  Pack  h  >rfc?, 
from  the  g">odnefs  of  the  cariLlge  road1-,  luve  been  l^ivj 
difuleJ.  I  Iv.  improvements  of  agriculture  and  the  penalties 
incurred  by  thole  who  avoid  turnpike?,  have  now  aboli(h:d 
three  fourths  of  the  bndie-roads  in  England,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  thofe  who  travel  on  horl-batlc,  ard  to  in- 
li.N  .  f  more  than  ha'f  the  pleafurc  of  thole  who  ride  for 
health  or  amufennrnt  in  an  enclol'ed  country. 

PAD.     .SWAMI1I.E. 

PAD1XX  K-CUURSE.    7    A  piece  of  ground   en- 

PADDOCK.  J  compafT'ed  with  p;:les  or 

a  wall,  and  conveniently  taken  out  of  a  pa  k  :  it  mull  be  a 
mile  lon<;,  .and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but  ttie  farther 
end  fhould  be  fomcvhat  broader  than  the  nearer,  Becaufe 
that  mod  people  defire  to  fee  the  end  of  a  courfe,  and 
who  wins  the  wa»er. 

At  the  hither  end  is  to  be  the  c'cg-houfe,  where  the 
hounds  are  to  be  kept  that  are  to  run  the  courfe,  which 
mud  be  attended  by  two  men,  one  of  them  to  ftand  at 
the  door,  to  flip  the  dogs,  but  the  other  mud  be  a  little 
without  the  door  to  flip  the  teazer,  to  drive  away  the  deer. 

On  the  other  fide  are  to  be  made  three  pens  for  as 
many  deer  as  are  defigned  for  the  courfe  ;  and  there 
mud  be  alfo  a  keeper  or  two,  to  turn  the  deer  out  from 
the  courfe,  which  the  deer  are  to  run  all  along  by  the  pale  ; 
and  on  the  oilier  fide,  at  the  fame  diftance,  dand  the 
fpe£lators;  befides  all  which  thefe  pods  mud  a!fj  be 
placed  along  the  courfe. 

1.  The  law-pofr,  which   is   next  the  dog-houfe  and 
pens,  and  didant  from  them  about  an  hundred  and   fixty 
yards. 

2.  The  quarter  of  a  mile  pod. 

3.  The  half  mile  pod. 

4.  The  pinching  pod. 

5.  The   ditch:  which   is   in  lieu  of  a   pjft,    being  a 
place  fo  made  to  relieve  the  deer,  and  to  keep  them  from 
being  farther   purfued   by  the  dogs  ;  and  near  this  place 
are  made  feats  for  the  judges  to  fit,  who  are  chofen  to  de« 
cide  the  wager. 

As  foon  as  the  greyhounds  that  are  to  run  for  the 
plate  or  money,  are  led  in  the  dog-h(.ufe,  they  are  de- 
livered to  the  keepers,  who  by  the  articles  of  all  courts, 
are  to  fee  them  fairly  flipt;  tor  which  end  there  is  put 
about  each  dog  a  falling  collar,  which  is  flipt  through  the 
rings,  after  the  owners  of  the  dogs  have  drawn  cuts 
which  diall  have  the  wall,  by  reafon  that  there  fhall  be  no 
more  advantage  to  the  one  than  the  other:  then  the  dog- 
houfe  doors  are  diur,  and'  the  keeper  ordered  to  turn 
the  breathed  deer  out  of  the  pen?,  which  is  no  fooner 
done,  and  the  deer  gone  twenty  yards,  but  he  that 
holds  the  teazer,  flips  him,  to  force  the  deer  forwaid  ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  law  pod,  the  dog-houfe 
door  is  opened,  and  the  dogs  let  out  and  flipt.  If 
the  deer  fwerve  before  he  comes  to  the  pmching-poft, 
fo  much  that  his  head  is  judged  to  be  nearer  the  dog- 
houfe  than  the  ditch,  then  it  is  judged  no  match,  and  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  mud  be  run  again  three  days  after  :  but 
if  there  be  no  fuch  fwerve,  but  that  the  deer  runs 
draighr,  beyond  the  pinching-pod,  then  that  dog  that  is 
neared  the  deer,  when  he  Twerves,  or  is  blanched  by 
any  accident,  wins  the  match  ;  but  if  no  fuch  fwerve 

happen, 
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happen,  then  that  dog  that  leaps  the  ditch  fir  ft,  wins  the 
match. 

PAINS  is  H  ^  difiemper,  a  kind  of  ulcer- 

ous   fc.ib,  full  of  :.  ir.aitery  water,  brcedii. 

the  pattern*  between  tne   u  nd   the  heel  ;    uhich 

come-  'or  w.'.nt  of  ckjii  keeping  and  good  rubbing, 
after  th;  horles  are  come  off  t  jnurmy,  bv  means  of 
\\hich,  fa  IK!  and  d<rt  remaining;  in  the  hair,  fret*  t(:c  fkin 
and  flcfh,  which  turns  to  a  fcab ;  and  t1  thulc 

horles  that  have  l.>ne  r.air,  and  are  r<  u  h  ab  >ut  the 
fret,  are  more  lubject  to  ihi>  d.fealc,  il  they  be  not  ktpt 
c'ean. 

T  be  funs  are  thefc,  his  leg*  fwell  with  the  vehement 
hear  that  i»  cauftd  from  the  venom  and  filthy  water  which 
ifiues  from  (he  fcabs  for  it  is  fo  ftiarp  and  fcalding  that 
it  will  fcald  off  the  hair,  and  breed  lc..h«  a-  far  as  it 
gocf.  Ttut  which  cures  the  fcratches  will  fetve  to  heal 
tbefe. 

PAl.ATK.     The  upper  part  r<r  roof  of  the  mouth. 

In  a  horfe,  the  palate  fhould  be  \ 
i.  f.  full  and  high,  fo  at  r>  l>«  a!n 
tremities  of  his  upper  teeth,  the  leaft  he 
bertv  of  a  b;rt  will  be  tr  uMcl<>r: 
chacK  in  the  bridle  and  be  a. .  - 

orotherwife  carry  it  t'»>  low,  which,  besides  (he  unfigllfJ 
lint  i  I  i-:h  ann  •<,  's  hand. 

s    are    commonly    bled    in    «hc    pal  .te    with    a 
(harp- pointed  hoc  lit  and  give  cn.in   an  appe- 

tite. 

PALSY    IK    H'.RSES  a  <!ill-..f-   it  -%e*  de- 

prives the  whole  boiiy  (if  fenfr,  »nd  then  it  is  called  the 
general  palfy,  and  is  incur. bit-  ;  but  when  (he  ufo'W 
lome  p.irt  c>  Iv  is  taken  away  (wh  ch  m-  It  cr>m  >  oa!y 
happens  in  the  neck)  it  i  .JlcJ  a  . 


'I'hc  fipns   by  which   th:s  (iiflcmper  ii  known, 
that  •  '     •   P°  gcovetling  and  fide-way*  like  a 

crab,  carr\ir.  •  .vcre  brof  ,  and  \\ 

forwa'd  s   leg^,   and    beat  his  head 

againft  the  w 

The  difeafe  p'oc^e,1!  ftv»m  foul  feeding  in  fenny 
grourxls,  wh'ch  br>  h  humour«,  and  be- 

ing joined  hvcru.litie*  and  ill  dueflion,  arteci*  the  b'ain  ; 
or  it  may  h^ve  been  caulcd  by  fo  nc  wound  or  blow  upon 
the  templet. 

In  order  to  a  cure,  bleed  him   in  the  nrck-vein  and 

temple. vein,    on  the  contrary  fide  to  the  way  he  turn* 

his   neck  ;     then   am  i  .ick    ail  over    with    pe- 

-iirp,  or  oil  of  petre,  at.d  f*aihe  his  neck  with  a  wet 

-ope,  even  Irom  his  breatl  fo  hi*  ear». 

Then  give  him  t  r  free  mormngs  t^.-ether  *  pint  of 
r>ld  mufc.idine,  with  a  l'p->onfi»l  of  the  powder  of  opo- 
panex,  fibrin,  gei  •  -a,  furcory,  myrrh,  ind  long 

prpper  ;  but  put  r.-  h  of  the  laft  irgredier.ts  as 

of  the  red. 

This  iiif?»fe  may  be  relieved  by  Weeding,  rowrls,  in- 
fufmns  of  the  herbs,  with  muftard,  hor^  ,  and 

parfley,   acidulated   with  rrcmw  tartar,  and  fwcciened 
.  honey.      Bnllc  pn:  <.  and  jalap,  or  a  mcr- 

ctiri.il  pi  It   fhnul'l   be    rrmem- 

bcred  always  to  acidulate  the  coo'.int;  h'rn  <l  inks  with 
cremor  tarur  or  lemon  juice,  as  otheiwifc  thty  pell 


a-^d  rllfr'iifl  the  ftorr.nchs  of  horfes;  and  (hat  generally 
'>n>  in  boiling  water,  are  to  be  preferred  to  decoc- 
• 

PANNAGK,    ]    the  man  of  the  woo^s,  as  of  beech, 

PA\VN-*.GE1,   j    acorn?,  &c.  vhich  fwine  dr  other 

cattle  fecJ  on  ;  or  the  money  taken  for  feeding  hogs  with 

'  the  kinc's  foreft. 

PANTAS  IN  CATTIF.  Thi?  dtfeafr  proceeds  from 
eating  foul  grafs,  or  dry  haifh  gr.  fs  in  f-unmcr, 
which  doe^  not  go  forth  rf  their  maw,  but  miketh 
them  go  with  a  fhort  g'Unt,  and  go  but  a  little  v 
and  ftand  as  if  they  wcic  not  abic  to  go  half  a  mile.  1\> 
cure  it, 

Take  a  quart  of  hilf  churned  milk  with  the  butter 
in  it,  and  Nke  a  good  garlic  head,  or  two  little  onec, 
and  pt-cl  them  a<  if  they  were  to  eat,  fo  bruife  them  ; 
then  take  a  penny-worth  of  the  fined  tar  jrou  can  get, 
and  a  good  handful  of  the  fireft  feathers  that  can  be  got 
without  flumps,  for  fe.ir  of  (ticking  in  the  beaft's  ch: 

!!  thefe  together,  and,  if  they  chance  to  go  in  lump*, 

•ier  and  heat  in  a  little  f'of ;  and  fo  ^:\c  it 

and   they  will    be   well    it:      •  '-;ur 

i,  on  PANTABFL  SHOES,  nrc  a  fort  of 

-fhoc»  that  fcr»e  for  narrow  and  low  heels,  and  to 

•  too  much  downwards,  fo 

•jk-  a  better  fhape  ;    they  alfo  h  Ip 

.nid  arc  good  for  Flanders  marcs  before 

their 

V.'hrn  a  hot  i  '-vith  a  pinton,   it  mud  follow 

the  c  .  and  the  branches  mufl  not  be 

!if :   care  rmift  alf<>  be  taken  to  keep  the  fole  ftrong, 

ut  taking  any  thing  almoft  from   it,  otherwife  the 

horfc  will  hilt. 

PARK. .  To  pare  a  hotfe's  foot,  i«  to  cut  the  horn  and 
the  fole  of  the  foot,  with  a  buttrice,  in  order  to  fhoc 
him. 

PARKS  />?«n  W*R*FV»,  are  places  where  deer*, 
hare*,  conies  &c.  are  enclofed  with  pal.-s,  or  a  wall, 
fo  as  it  were  a  ftore-honfe,  to  be  always  ready  to 
furiiifh  you  with  thofe  animals  either  for  ufe  or  plea- 
furr. 

Thf  firft   Rom-in  th.^t  inclofed  wild  brafls  \va§   Ful- 

,u«.    Varro,  who  lived  28  years  before  Chrift, 

had  the  firft  hare  warren.      The  firft   p.irk   in   England 

was  at  Woodltock  in  Uxfotdfhire,  and  was  made  about 

the  year  1124. 

A  park  (hould  have  three  forts  of  land  in  it,  \i/. 
mountainous  and  barren,  hilly  and  yet  fertile,  pla:n 
and  fruitful ;  the  -mountainous  part  (hould  be  well 
covered  with  hiih  wood',  at  leaft  a  third  part 
thereof;  tht-  do^ns  and  hills  fhould  have  om- 
third  pirt  coppices  and  loiv  woods;  and  the  plains 
at  leaft  one-third  p.rt  meadows  with  fonic  arable  for 
corn. 

A  park  (hould  not  w.int  a  river  to  run  through  fonie 
alfo  it  ought  to  have  a  fmall  brook  or  fpring  ; 
hut  if  nature  dc-iics  thefe  convcnitnties,  art  muft  fup- 
ply  it  hy  ponds  made  to  icceive  and  prcfcrvc  rain 
•  h.it  fa1'*,  and  fuch  pondc  will  be  very  profitable 
for  fifh  and  fowl,  in  fomc  of  which  m.iy  be  nadc  a  de- 
coy. 

U  u  2  You 
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-  You  fhould  have  your  park  well   ftored  with   many 
tree.',  as  oak,  beech,  and  chefnufc  which  are  not  difficult 
to  be  had,  and  are   quick   or'  gro\fth,   efpecially  the  two 
la!t,  and  they  exceed  the  former  allb  in  fweetnefs  and 
goodnefs;  neither  fhould  apple,  pear,  arid  plum  trees,  be 

'  wanting,  all  'affording  good  food  for  them. 

Ycu  fhould  alfo  have  your  park  well  enclofed,  if  pof- 
fible,  with  a  brirk  or  {tone  wall ;  or,  for  want  of  that, 
with  a  pale  of  found  oak,  fo  high  and  clofe  joined,  that 
neither  badger  nof  cat  can  creep  through,  nor  wolf  nor 
fox  can  leap  over;  and  for  a  further  defence  it  is  not 
amifs  to  have  a  good  quick-fct  hedge,  which  fliould  be 
always  kcpt:in  good  order. 

Some  part  of  the  mountain  and  high-wood  may  af- 
ford a  hernery,  and  fome  part  of  the  middle  may  be  for 
a  coney  or  hare  warren. 

In  the  whole,  you  may  breed  young  cows  and  horfes, 
nor  is  it  amifs  that  in  fome  part  of  the  low  ground,  you 
have  a  cow  walk  during  the  fummer  feafon. 

There  (hould  be  at  lead  five  or  fix  inclofures  in  your 
park,  that  you  may  {hut  out,  and  let  in,  your  deer,  as 
you  fee  occafion ;  fometimes  altogether  in  your  high 
wood?,  where  in  cold  frofts  and  fnow  they  may  be 
flickered,  and  fed  by  the  keepers  with  hay  and  pro- 
vender. 

You  may  alfo  in  fummer  let  fuch  a  proportion  as 
you  intend  to  ufe,  be  fed  in  better  ground  than  the 
others  which  are  for  (tore. 

You  fhould  make  artificial  holes  and  caverns  for  the 
deer  to  retire  into,  as  well  in  the  hot  as  cold  feafons. 

It  will  be  proper  to  fow  therein  gourds,  meceline  corn, 
barley-peas,  and  the  like,  in  which  hares  generally  delight, 
and  will  thereby  quickly  grow  fat. 

And  as  for  conies,  if  you  found  a  trumpet  in  fome  of 
the  burrows,  there  will  be  fcarce  one  in  the  whole  warren 
but  will  flirt  out. 

PART,  OR  DEPART,  a  word  ufed  in  the  academies 
to  fignify  the  motion  or  atlion  of  a  horfc  when  put  on 
at  fpeed. 

Part  of  a  Horfes  Body. 

•  i.  As  to  the  hair.     The  hair  and  hide,  are  in  general 
all  the  hair  and  fkin  of  ihe  body  of  the  horfe. 

2.  The  mane  ;  the  long  hair  on  the  horfe's  neck. 

3.  The  topping  ;  or  foretop. 

4  The  fetter-lock,  or  fetlock  ;  the  hair  that  grows 
behind  the  feet. 

5.  The  coronet,  or  cronet;  the  hair  that  grows  over 
the  top  of  the  hoofs. 

6.  The  brills ;  the  ha*r  on  the  eye-lids. 

yfr  to  the  Head,  Neck,  and  Breafl. 

1.  The  creff,  or  crifr. ;  the  ridge  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  where  the  mane  grows. 

2.  The  neck;  is  accounted  all  from  the  head  to  the 
breaft  and  fhoulders. 

3.  The  hreaft,  brifket,'  or  cheft ;    is  the  fore-part  of 
the  neck  at  the  fhoulder  down  the  fore-leg?. 

4.  The  itar  is  in  the  forehead. 

5.  The    rache     down    to    the     face  ;     when    the 


hair   is  of  another  colour,  different  from  the  reft  of 
the  head. 

As  to  the  Bedy. 

1.  The  withers;  are  the  top  of  the  fhoulder-blades, 
at  the  fciting  on  of  the  neck. 

2.  The  dock ;   is  the  place  where  the  fadiile  is  fet. 

3.  The  navel-g^ill  ;  on  the  back  oppofite  the  navel. 

4.  The  reins;   is  all  the  midule  of  the  back  from  the 
main  to  the  tail ;   the  ridge  of  the  back. 

5.  The  dock  or  flrunt ;  is  the  tail  of  the  horfe. 

6.  The  fundament,  or  tuel ;   the  »rfe. 

7.  The  fway,    or   fwayed   back;    is   the   hollow,  or 
finking  down  of  the  back  bone. 

8.  The  thropple  ;  the  wind-pipe. 

9.  The  girth-place;  is  the  fore  part  of  the  belly. 

10.  The  belly  ;    the  middle  of  the  belly  where  the 
navel  is  ;  the  navel-place. 

11.  The  flank;    is  the  hinder  part  of  the  belly,  next 
the  fheath. 

12.  The  groins;  are  the  hinder  parts  near  the  thighs, 
on  each  fide  the  (heath. 

13.  The  fheath   is  the  loofe  fkin  within  which   the 
yard  is. 

14.  The  yard;  is  his  byentall. 

15.  The  nut ;    is  the  bob  at  the  end  of  his  yard. 

1 6.  The  cods;    is   the  fkin  in  which  the  ftones  are. 

17.  The  fillets ;  are  the  fore  parts  of  the   fhoulders 
next  the  breafts. 

18.  The  fides;  the  nearer-fide,  farther-fide,  rifmg- 
fide. 

19.  The  buttocks;  arc  the  hinder  parts  of  a  horfe's 
body. 

20.  The  top  of  the  buttock  ;    is  that  part  next  the 
ridge  of  the  back  and  tail. 

As  to  the  Thighs  and  Legs. 

1.  The  fliffle,  or  ftiffle^oint;  is  the  firft  joint  and 
bending  next  the  buttock,  and  above  the  thigh,  which 
bends  forwards. 

2.  The  thigh  ;  is  that  part  between,  the  chambrel  and 
ftiffle  joint. 

3.  The   chambrel,  or  elbow  ;    is  the  joint,  or  the 
bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hinder-leg,  that  bends 
backwards  from  the  body. 

4.  The  ham   and  bight,  or  bought  ;    is  the   inward 
bending  of  the  chamb.  el ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  bending 
of  the  knees  in  the  foremoft  legs. 

5.  The   hough,   leg,   or  fhank ;     reaches    from   the 
chambrel  to  the  fetlock,  or  paftern-joint  of  the  foot. 

6.  The  fmnll  of  the  leg;   is  the  fmall  part  of  the  legs, 
boih  in  the  hinder  and  fore-legs. 

7.  The  foul  of  the  kg. 

8.  The  back-fmews  of  the  leg,  is  the  back  of  the  leg, 
above  the  fetlock. 

9.  The  pattern,  fetlock-joint,  or  ancle;   is  the  joint  in 
the  fetlock,  which  bends  in  ail  the  feet  forwards. 

10.  The  coronet;  is  the  foot  above  the  hoof  of  the 
ancle-joint,  fo  called  in  all  the  feet. 

11.  The  curb. 

12.  The 
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73.  The  fhouh!  -t  which   extends  from 

the  with  TS  to  the  top  joint  of  the  thigh. 

13.  The  thigh;  reaches  from 'the  bent  of  the  thigh  to 
the  knee. 

14.  The  farther  leg  before  j  is  the  right  leg  before. 

15.  The  next  or  nearer  leg  oef>re;  is  the  left  leg  of 

'.Je  before,  or  the  rifinj  lice. 

jt,  ti  the  Feit. 

r.  The  hoof,  or  horn. 

2.  The  coffin ;   is  the  hollow  of  th;  hoof  in  which  th; 
foot  is  fixed,  the  foot  fallen  otf. 

3.  The  fruflj ;  is  the  tender  part  of  the  hoof  next  the 
heel. 

4.  The  folcofthe  foo*. 

5.  The  frog  of  the  feet  j  which  fome  call  the  ball  of 
the  foot. 

6.  The  rift  of  the  hoof ;  is  that  part  thit  is  pared  or 
cut  off,  it  being  too  long  grown  ;  the  fpace  between  the 
fcufh  and  the  heel. 

7.  The  heel;   is  the  rifing  in   the  middle  of  the  fole  ; 
the  narrow  heel. 

8.  The  toes;    arc  the   fore-parts   of  the    noof<,  the 
quarterf,  the  infide*  of  the  hoofs. 

9.  The  pullern,  or  feet ;  is  that  part  under  the  fetlock 
to  the  hoof. 

Parti  tfa  Htrfr's  BtJj  proper  ti  bind  in. 

It  B  iifii.il  to  bleed  horfes  in  the  jugular  vein',  which 
lie  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  fur  the  farcy,  mange,  re- 
pletion, and  frveral  other  diftempers;  and  alfo  by  way 
of  repetition  twice  a  year,  to  all  horfrs  that  feed  well 
and  labour  but  little. 

Blood  i»  uluallr  taken  from  the  temples,  with  a  fmall 
lancer,  for  bite»  or  blows  on  the  eyes. 

Farriers  hare  a  lancet  made  on  purpofe  for  opening 
of  veins  beneath  the  tongue,  for  head-aches,  or  for  be- 
ing difgufted  or  over-heated  by  exceflivc  labour,  or  for 
cholio,  and  the  vive>. 

It  is  ufual  to  bleed  horfes  in  the  griftle  of  the  nofe, 
without  any  regard  whether  they  hit  the  vein  or  not ; 
and  this  is  alfo  for  cholics,  vives,  and  being  much  over- 
heated. 

Horfes  are  let  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  palate, 
ab;->ve  the  fouith  bar,  with  a  lancet  or  (harp  horn, 
when  they  have  been  difgufted,  handed,  or  over-heated 
and  dul'. 

Blood  is  taken  front  the  bafilick,  or  thigh  veins  of 
horfe«,  for  (trams  in  the  fhouldcrs,  or  the  mange  in 
thcfe  part«. 

Morfes  blo«led  in  the  pattern*,  with  a  fleam  or  a 
lancet,  for  drains  or  infirmities  in  the  hams  or  knee?. 

They  are  let  blood  in  the  toe*,  with  a  buttricc,  or 
drawung  iron,  for  beating  in  the  feet,  and  infirmitfes 
in  the  leg«,  fuch  as  fwcllings  and  oppreffions  of  the 
nerve*. 

The  flank  veins  are  fometimcs  oprned  with  a  fmall 
lancet  made  for  that  purpofe,  for  the  farcy. 

Blood  is  d-awn  with  fleams  in  the  flat  of  the  thighs, 
for  blows  and  drains  in  the  haunches. 


They  bleed  in  the  tail  or  dock,  with  a  long  lancet, 
for  a  fever  a-;d  purli 

PARTRIDGES,  being  naturally  a  cowardly,  fear- 
ful, fiinplc  bird,  are  eaiily  deceived  or  beciuUd  wu'i 
any  device  whatever,  by  train-bait,  engine,  call,  ftale,  eff. 

I  Quil  in  the  firft  pl.ice  begin  to  confidcr  their  haunts, 
which  are  not  certain,  but  various;  any  covert  will  Uric 
their  turn,  and  fo.uetimes  none  at  all. 

The  places  they  delight  in  inoft  are  corn  fields, 
efpccially  \vh:l(l  ths  corn  grows,  for  under  that  cover 
they  (helter  andbree!;  neither  are  thof;  places  unfre- 
quented by  them  when  the  corn  is  down,  by  reafon  c.f 
the  g/ain  they  find  ihtre,  the  height  of  which  tiiey  dc'i^'ic 
in,  being  to  them  as  a  covert  or  (hclt  r  v.  >i.:i  «h; 
wheat  (fubble  is  much  untrodden  ;  and  th;y  will,  in  the 
furrows,  amongft  the  clots,  brambles  and  long  graf-, 
hide  both  thcmiclvis  and  coveys,  which  are  fomt: 
twenty  in  number,  nay,  thirty  in  a  covev. 

When  the  winter  fcafon  is  arriveJ,  and  thefc-flubMe 
fields  are  ploughed  up,  or  o/er-loiled  with  cattle, 
partridges  refort  into  the  upland  meadows,  and  lodge 
in  the  dead  graf»,  i  r  (og  under  hedges  amongft  mole 
hills,  or  under  the  ro  ts  yt"  trees;  fometimcs  they 
refort  to  coppices  and  undcr-wooJs,  efpecially  if  any 
corn-fields  are  adjacent,  or  where  grows  brtiom,  brakes, 
fern,  tec. 

In  the  harvtft-time,  when  every  field  is  full  of  men 
and  cattle,  in  the  day  time,  you  will  find  them  in  the 
f.ulow-rklds  which  arc  next  adjoining  to  the  corn- 
fields, where  they  lie  linking  till  evening  or  morning, 
and  then  they  feed  among  the  (heaves  of  cor  n. 

;cn  you  know  their  haunts,  according  to  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  country  and  fcufon  of  the  year,  your  next 
care  muft  be  to  find  them  out  in  their  haunts,  which 
is  done  feveraJ  ways.  Some  do  it  by  the  eye  only  ;  and 
j.\  I  can  never  be  taught,  but  learned  by  frequent 
experience,  diftinguifhing  thereby  the  colour  of  the 
partridge  Irom  that  of  the  earth,  and  how,  and  in 
what  manner  they  lodge  and  couch  together ;  by  which 
meant  you  may  come  near  enough  to  them,  they  I 
a  very  laty  bird,  and  fo  unwilling  to  take  the  wing,  that 
you  may  alrnott  fet  your  foot  upon  them  before  they 
iti%  provided  you  do  not  ftan)  and  gaze  on  them, 
but  be  in  continual  motion,  otherwife  they  will  fpring 
up  and  be  gone. 

Another  way  to  difcover  them,  is  by  going  to  their 
haunts  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  the  clofc  of  the 
evening,  which  is  called  the  jucking-time,  nnd  there 
liftcn  for  the  calling  of  the  cock-partridge,  which  is  very 
loud  and  earncft,  and  after  fome  few  calls  the  hen  will 
anfwer,  and  br  thii  means  they  meet  together, 
which  you  may  know  by  their  rejoicing  and  chattering 
one  with  another  ;  upon  hearing  of  which  take  your 
range  about  them,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
place  whf  re  you  heard  them  juck  in ;  calling  your  eye 
towards  the  furrows  of  the  lands,  and  there  you  will  foon 
find  where  the  covey  lies. 

The  bcft,  furcft,   and  caficfl  way  for  finding  of  par 
tridjes    is  by  the    call,    having    nrft  learned   the    true 
and  natural  notes  of  the  partridge,  knowing  how  to  tune 
every  note  in  its  proprr  key,  applying  them  to  their  due 
tiroes  and  leafons. 

Being 
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Rein::  perfect  herein,  either  mornings  or  evenings, 
(all  other  times  being  improper)  go  to  their  haunts, 
ad  having  fecurcd  yourfclf  in  fame  fecret  place  where 
you  may  fee  and  rot  be  fcen,  Iiften  a  whilt:  it  you  can 
hear  the  partridges  call  ;  if  you  do,  anfwer  them  ag.iin 
in  the  fame  note;,  and  as  they  change  or  double  their 
note?,  fo  muft  you  in  like  manner;  thus  continue  doing 
till  they  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  you  :  having  them 
in  your  view,  lay  yourfelf  on  your  back,  and  lie  with'Ut 
motion,  as  if  you  were  dead,  by  this  means  you  may  know 
their  whole  number. 

//•;«/•  to  tak:  them  with  nets, 

The  nets  for  taking  of  partridges  muft  be  every  way 
Mcs  your  pheafant  nets,  both  for  length  and  breadth, 
except  that  the  mefhes  muft  be  fmaller,  being  made  of 
the  lame  thread,  and  dyed  of  the  fame  colour. 

Having  found  out  the  covey,  draw  forth  your  nets, 
and  taking  a  large  circumference,  \\v.!k  a  good  round 
pace  with  a  carelefs  eye,  rather  from  than  towards 
them,  till  you  have  trimmed  your  nets,  and  made  them 
ready  for  the  purpofe  ;  which  done,  you  muft  draw  in 
your  circumference  K-fs  and  lels,  till  you  come  within 
the  length  of  your  ner,  then  pricking  down  a  ftick 
about  thrcs  feet  long;  fallen  one  end  of  the  line  to  your 
net,  and  make  it  fail  in  the  earth  as  you  walk  about, 
for  you  muft  make  no  ftop  or  ftay ;  thc-n  letting  the 
net  (lip  out  of  yo.ir  hands,  fpread  it  open  as  you  go, 
and  fo  carry  and  lay  It  all  over  the  partridges. 

If  they  fhnuld  lie  ftraggling,  fo  that  you  cannot  cover 
them  all  with  one  net,  then  draw  forth  another,  and  do 
with  that  as  you  did  with  the  former;  and  fo  a  third  if 
there  be  occafion;  having  fo  'done,  rufh  in  upon  them, 
who  being  affrighted,  will  fly  up,  and  fo  be  emar.gled  in 
the  nets. 

Hoiv  to  take  thcm-witb  Bird-lime, 

Get  the  large  ft  wheat-ftraws  you  can,  and  cut  them 
off  betwien  knot  and  knot,  and  lime  them  with  the 
ftrongeft  biri!-!ime.  Go  to  the  haunts  of  partridges 
and  call  ;  if  y9u  are  anlwcred,  pruk  at  forne  diltance 
from  you  your  .lime-itraws  ;  in  many  crofs-rows  and 
ranks,  crofs  the  lands  and  furrows,  taking  in  two  or 
three  lands  at  leaft,  then  lie  clofc  and  call  again,  not 
ceafing  till  you  have  drawn  them  towards  you,  ID  that 
they  be  intercepted  by  the  way  by  your  limed  Straw, 
which  they  (hall  no  fooncr  touch  but  they  will  be 
tnfnared  ;  and  by  reafon  they  all  run  together  like  a 
In  od  of  chiykens,  they  will  fo  befmear  and  daub  each 
other,  that  very  tew  will  clcape. 

This  way  of  taking  pailrijges  is  only  to  be  ufed  in 
Hubble  fields,  from  Augult  till  Chriftm-as :  but  if  you  will 
t  k  .•  them  in  woods,  paftures  or  meadows,  then  you 
mull  lime  rod*,  the  fame  as  for  pheafan'.j,  and  ftkk 
thc.ui  in  the  ground  after  the  fame  manner. 

To  (,'rivf  Partridges. 

The  ilriving  of  pirttidges  is  more  agreeable  than  any 
otlu-f  w.iy  of  taking  tlvjin  ;  the  manner  of  it  is  thus  : 


Make  an  engine  in  the  form  of  a  horfe,  cut  out  of 
canvas,  and  fluff  it  with  draw,  or  fuch  like  matter,  as 
in  plate  XV.  With  this  artificial  horfe  and  your  nets, 
go  to  the  haunts  of  partridges,  and  having  found  out  the 
covey,  and  pitched  your  nets  below,  you  muft  go  above, 
and  taking  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  you  muft  drive 
downward:  let  your  nets  be  pitched  fl  >pe  wife,  and 
hovering.  Then  having  your  face  covered  with 
fomething  that  is  green,  or  of  a  dark  blue,  you  muft, 
putting  the  engine  before,  ftalk  towards  the  partridges 
with  a  flow  pace,  raifing  them  on  their  feet,  but  not 
their  winiis,  and  they  will  naturally  run  before  you. 

If  they'chance  to  run  abv-way,  or  contrary  to  your 
purpofe,  then  crofs  them  with  your  engine,  and  by  fo 
facing  them,  tney  will  run  into  that  track  you  would 
have  them  ;  thus  by  a  gentle  flow  pace,  you  may  in  As 
them  run  and  go  which  way  you  will,  and  at  laft  drive 
them  into  your  net. 

To  take  Partridges  li'itb  a  Setting-dor. 

There  is  no  method  of  taking  them  fo  good  as  by 
help  of  a  fetting-doy,  wherefore,  before  you  proceed  to 
the  fport,  you  are  to  understand,  what  few  fportfmen 
but  already  know,  that  a  fetting  dog  is  a  lu.'ty  land- 
fpaniel,  taught  by  nature  to  hunt  the  partridges  more 
than  any  chafe  whatever,  running  the  fit-Ids  over  with 
fuch  alacrity  and  nimblenefs  as  if  there  vv.as  no  limit  to 
his  fury  and  defire,  and  yet  by  art,  under  fuch  excellent 
command  that  in  the  very  height  of  his  career,  by  a  htm 
or  found  of  his  matter's  voice,  he  (hall  (land,  gaze  about 
him,  look  in  his  matter's  face,  and  obferve  his  directions 
whether  to  proceed,  ftand  ftill,  or  retire:  nay,  when  he 
is  even  jufl  upon  hi  prey,  that  he  may  even  trke  it  up  in 
his  mouih,  yet  his  obedience' is  fo  framed  by  art,  that 
inUantiy  he  will  either  ftand  ftill,  or  fall  down  fl  ,t  on 
l.is  belly,  without  daring  to  make  any  noifa  or 
til!  his  mailer  comes  to  him,  and  then 


motion 


he  .will    proceed    in    all    tilings    to    follow    his    direc- 
tions. 

Having  a  dog  thus  qualified  by  art  and  nature,  tAe 
him  with  you  where  partridges  h.iunt,  there  caft  ort 
your  do;r,  and  by  fome  ward  of  encouragement  that  he 
is  acquainted  with,  engage  him  to  range,  but  never  too 
far  from  you  ;  and  foe  that  he  beats  his  ground  jultly  and 
even,  without  cafting  about,  or  flying  now  here,,  now 
there,  which  the  mettle  of  fome  will  do,  if  not  cor- 
rected and  reproved  ;  therefore,  when  you  perceive 
this  fault,  you  muft  inftantly  call  him  in  with  a  hem, 
arid  fo  check  him  that  he  dare  not  do  the  like  ag/i  i  f..r 
that  day  ;  fo  he  will  range  afterwards  with  more  tem- 
perance, frequently  looking  in  his  mailer  s  race,  at  if  he 
would  gather  from  thence  whether  he  did  well  or 

ill. 

If  in  your  dog's  rargir.g  you  perceive  him  to  ftop  on 
a  Gulden,  or  ftand  ftill,  y»u  muft  then  m  '»  .  up  to  him, 
(for  without  doubt  he  hath  fet  the  partridge)  and  as  form  • 
ys  you  come  to  him,  command  him  to  go  nearer  to  it,  but 
if  lie  goes  not,  but  either  lies  ftiil  or  ilar.ds  (baking  his 
tail,  and  now  and  then  1  coking  b.uk,  th-n  ce^fc  fro'ii 
urging  him  further,  and  take  your  circuiml-renco,  walk- 
ing fiift,  looking  ftraight  before  the  uofe  uf  the  dig, 

and 
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and    th.nby  fee  how   the  covey  lies,    whether  cbfe  or 

<.ommji:dlr;g    the  dug   to   lie   ftil!,  dra*  forth 

net,   and   pru  k  one  en.:  to  the  ^rn-uid,  and  fprcjad 

.ill  open,    .ind  fo   ccver  a*    mmy    partridge*,  as 

.   which  done,   make   in  'r'"g 

.1    (h*'l    no    i.oiier    rife   but   they 

ed  in  the  net.      And   if  you  let  go  the  old 

cock  arid  hen,  it  will  be  a  meant   to  iiitr.-ju  >our  fport. 

vs. 

iUUUt-SHOOTlNG.y/r  SHOOTING. 
\Dh,  is  a  tread,  or  w  horle    m.kes 

oftener    than    once    upon    th:    fa.nc    extent    of  ground, 
:  1  repelling   from    '  th  to  the 

,   which    cannot    be    doiiL-  changing    (he 

hand,    or    turning    .ind    making  a  de.-i.:-:our    at   cac.)   of 
•Jiid. 

1'.\-VS  \Cifc.  j  to  ••'?,   is  to  make  him  go 

upon  j  \v..:k  or  trot  u;>  m    tw  •  palhs  or  trrad«,  between 
the  two  heels,  and  tide-ways,   !<>  in.t   his  hips  make  a 

.i-l  to  (hat  made  by  hi«-  fhouUeis. 
Kut  for  a  pufiiige  there  is  fo  much  art  required,  th.it  a 
i-  two  (  r  three  years   in  breeding  to  that  manage, 
and  of  lix  hoilk-.,  it  is  very  much  if  two  of  them  fucietd 
in  it. 

OF    Iio::>f<   BY    SFA.     A    pet  ton   who 

took  a  ttallion  over  to  Am  r  ta,  npim  deck,  gives  caution* 

it   that  as  a  very  dangerous   practice.     Previous  to 

horfet,  their  Ihoes  fhould  be  ta<en  off,  and  their 

toes  fhortened.     In  a  1  c,  they  ought  frequently 

to  have  inafhe< ;  fomet:  •      ••  and  cream  of 

tartar,  equal  I;N    ,t.:.r>,  mixed  in  them. 

PA*-)  II.  -i   FOR    iiiRDs  :  t:.i,  is  a  general  food  and  is 
made  as  f  llowt : 

Grind  half  a  peck  of  the  fined  horfc  beans  well  dried, 
very  tine,  and  boult  them  thr  ic  bou.tcr,  fuch  as 

is  ufc  .  for  wlic-t  incj',  ;  or  if  your   Aock  of  birds  li 
require  (o  great  a  quant. ty,  uke  in  the  following  prooor- 
-jiz. 

the  fai j  meal,  two  pounds  ;  of  the  heft  fweet  at- 
monds,  blanched,  one  pound  ;  beat  thcfe  very  well  in  a 
mortar,  to  which  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  frelh  bu- - 
ter  that  is  entirely  without  any  (alt:  all  of  which  put 
into  a  copper  faucepan,  well  tinned,  mixed  all  -.veil 
together,  and  fet  the  pun  over  a  charcoal  fire,  th. 
palte  may  not  fmell  ot  f:n.  k,  and  ktep  continually 
Dining  it  all  the  while  it  Hands  up  n  the  rue  with  a 
wooden-fpoon,  that  fo  it  may  boil  gradually,  and  not 
burn-to;  then  take  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  little 
f*ffror,  and  when  the  butter  is  melted,  having  fome 
virgins-honey  rca-.'y,  drop  in  feme  by  degree*,  conti- 
nually ftirring  it,  that  all  the  ingredient*  may  incorporate. 
being  d  >ne,  take  a  cullender,  made  with  fuch 
hoks  as  will  let  tnrough  the  compound,  which  fhould 
be  thin,  and  not  lie  in  lumps  ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  pa  fie  is  to  be  beat  in  a  mortar  again,  and  if  it  will  not 
pafs  tnrough  the  holes,  fet  it  upon  the  fire  again,  and 
•  boil  gently,  and  t'ten  trv  to  force  it  through  the 
cullender,  t-11  it  comes  to  fuch  a  quantity  and  quality 
as  is  fit  for  the  number  of  bird*  you  keep.  Repeat  thi« 

have  occ.. 
This  pafle  may  be  mixed  with  any  bird- meat  what- 


ever, and  is  a  ftrencthf  t .ins;  cleanfing  dier,  which  wilf 
continue  gooJ  for  fix  nua.iiis  if  jou  pour  a  little  melted 
clarihcd  honey  upon  it. 

I'A'H'KS  FO:I  F:  liiNC,  are  varioufly  compoundi-d, 
almoi}  according  to  the  angler's  oun  fancy;  hut  there 
(hould  always  be  a  l:tr!c  cotton  woo!,  ln.ived  lint,  or 
fine  flax,  to  keep  t;  .  it  together,  that  it  may  not 

fLH  o  <.      White   bread  and  honey  will  make  a 

proper  p.i(l.:  lor  c:rt>  or  ici.ch.      Fine  .•  hite  bri?a<!  alone, 
with  a  little   water,    will    ferve    for    ro.ich    and    c1 
and     mutton    fu?t   and    fo  t   new  chc;!e  for   a   barbel. 
Strong  checfe   with   a  liitlc  butler  and  coloured  y< 
with    faffro;i,    will    ma'^e    a    g..od    winter     palte   fir    a 
cl.ub. 

:,cr  paftes  are  made  as  follow:  T.ike  bt-an-flour, 
or,  it  that  u  not  to  be  gor,  \vhcat  flour,  and  the  tende  e(t 
part  of  the  Ic  .oving  rabbit,  whelp,  or  kitten; 

as  much  virgin- wax  and  (heep  fu<t:  bcit  them  i;i 
a  mortar  till  they  are  perfe511y  incorporated  -T  then  with 
a  litile  clarified  honey,  te.i  per  thrni  before  the  fire 
into  a  rafte.  Some  omit  the  bean  and  wheat-Sou^ 
others  the  virgin-wax  and  fheep  fuct,  only  when  they  ufe 

rarp. 

Take  Ihcep's  blood,  checfe,  fine  white  bread  and  cla- 
rified honey  :  make  all  into  a  pafte. 

<?  cherries  w.iii  ut  lion..-*,  fhcep'i  blood,  fine 
bread,  and  latfron  to  c  !  .ur  it  with,  and  make  a  p«rt .-. 

ic  r'.t  '-Id  checfe,  .met,  mutton   kidney- 

fuer,  «heat-flojr,  an.)    n  ..ti-r  :  beat  them  all  into 

s  pafle.     If  it  be  for  chub,  add  fome  roaftcd  b.icnn. 

Take   the  fattcfl  t.U     checfe,    the    flrongell    ronnef, 

mutt  n  kidney  fuet,  ai.d   turmaic    rciluceil   into  a   fine 

powdery  v.ork  all  into  a  jxil:  the   turmeric  only 

r   p. ft;    become-,   of   a    very    (vie   y<  How    colour. 

Tms  is  excellent  for  chub,  as  are  aJfo  the  two  fdUuv- 

. 

Take  fome  of  the  oldeft  and  ftrongeft  Chefhire  cheefc 
jo  i  can  get,  ihc  crumb  of  a  fine  manchet,  or  French 
roll,  and  fume  fhecp*«  kidney- fuet ;  put  thcfe  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  b  at  them  into  a  pafte,  adding  as  much  clarified 
honey  as  will  be  fufficient  to  fweeten  it. 

<e  a  few  flinnips   or  prawns,  pull  off  their  fhclls 

and    fkin*,  and  beat  the  clear  meat  in  a  mortar,  with  a 

jMfchttney,  till  it   becomes   a  pilie.      When   you   bnit 

with  a  piece  of  thi«,   let  the  point   of  the  hook   be    but 

lighilv  covered. 

Take  fine  fl"ur  and  butter,  with  faff/on  to  colour  it, 
.ami  make  a  palte  for  r.  arh  ami  dace. 

But  amo:-g  all  the  variety  of  paire«,  there  is  none  fo 
often  ufcd  at  the  fimple  and  plain  one  made  with  white 
bread  and  mi'k,  which  requires  only  clean  hands. 

The  following  obfer vitiorts  concerning  palles  may 
be  of  ufe  to  a  young  arvjler,  being  all  founded  on  expe- 
rience: 

In  September,  and  all  winter  months,  when  you  angle 
for  chub,  carp,  and  bream,  with  pifte,  let  the  bait  bo 
as  big  as  a  large  hazlc  nut :  but  for  roach  and  dace,  the 
bignefi  of  an  ordinary  bean  is  fufficient. 

You  may  add  to  any  pafte,  afTa-fioetida,  oil  of  poly- 
body  of  the  oak,  oil  of.  ivy,  oil  of  petre,  gum  ivy,  and 
many  other  things,  which  fomctimcs  wonderfully  incrcalc 
your  fpoiU 
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When  you  .angle  with  pafte,  you  fhould  chufe  a  ftill 
place,  and  ufe  a  quill  float,  a  final  1  hook,  a  quick  eye, 
a  nimble  rod  and  hand.  The  fame  rules  hold  in  regard 
to  all  tender  baits. 

N/B.  The  fpawn  of  any  fifh  (falmon  efpecially) 
beat  to  a  pafle,  or  boiled  till  fo  hard  as  to  hang  on  tae 
hook  ;  or  the  fiefh  of  any  fi.1i  beat  to  pafte,  or  cut  into 
•  fmall  bits,  is  a  choice  b:;it  for  almoft  all  fifh. 

Take  coculus  indicus,  finely  pounded,  four  ounce?, 
.mix  i:  with  cummin,  old  cheefe,  and  wheat-flour, 
about  two  ounces  of  each  ;  work  them  into  a  pafte  with 
white  wine,  then  divide  it  into  pieces  about  the  fize  of 
peafe,  which  throw  into  {landing  waters;  all  that  fade 
will  prefently  be  ftupified  and  {'.vim  to  the  top,  fo  that 
you  may  catch  them  with  your  hands. 

N  B.  Some  utc  brandy  inltead  of  wine,  and  put  nux 
vomica,  finely  grated,  into  (he  competition. 

Take  goat's  blood,  barley-meal,  and  lees  of  fweet 
white  wine,  mix  them  with  the  lun^s  of  a  goat,  boiled 
and  pounded  fine ;  make  the  whole  into  pills,  which 
throw  into  ponds  or  pit^,  and  you  may  f>on  catch  the 
fifh,  who  will  prove  intoxicated.  See  ANGLING. 

PASTERN  OF  A  HORSK,  the  difhnce  between  the 
joint  of  the  mane  and  coronet  of  the  hoof. 

This  part  fhould  be  fliort,  efpecially  in  the  middle- 
fixed  horles,  becaufe  long  patterns  are  weak,  and  can- 
not fo  well  endure  travel :  fome  have  patterns  fo  lon<r 
and  flexible,  that  the  horfe  in  walking  almoft  touches 
the  ground  with  them,  which  is  a  great  imperfection, 
and  a  fign  of  little  or  no  ftrength,  fuch  hdrfcs  not  being 
Jit  tor  any  kind  of  toil  and  fatigue. 

PASTERN  JOINT,  the  joint  next  a  horfe's  foot, 
which,  is  (aid  to  be  crowned,  when  without  being  g  :lled 
or  hurt  there  is  a  fwelling  round  it  beneath  the  fkin, 
in  form  of  a  circle,  about  half  the  breadth  of  one's  fin- 
ger. 

It  proceeds  from  a  humour  gathered  by  much  travel, 
and  (hews  that  the  horfe's  legs  have  been  too  much  uled. 

O 

When  the  paftern-joint  (wells  after  travelling,  chafe  it 
every  morning  and  evening  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  brandy  and  one  of  oil  of  nuts. 

If  the  fwelling  be  large,  apply  the  red  honey  charge 
with  a  convenient  bath ;  and  if  it  be  hard,  lay  en  a 
poultice  of  rue  boiled  in  thick  wine. 

PATER-NOSTKR.LINE,  [in  Angling]  is  when 
fix  or  eight  very  finall  hooks  are  tied  along  a  line,  one 
halt  foot  above  er.ch  other. 

PATTIN-SUOE,  a  horfe-fhoe  fo  called,  under 
which  is  foldered  a  fort  of  half  ball  of  iron,  hollow 
w.ithin:  it  is  ufed  for  hip-'hot  horfes,  and  put  up-ni  a 
found  fo.it,  to  the  end  that  the  horfe  not  bein^,  able  to 
ft.md  upon  that  foo't  without  pain,  may  be  conftraii.ed 
to  (uppurt  himlelf  upon  the  lame-foot,  and  lo  hinder  the 
imews  from  (blinking,  a  ><]  the  haunches  from  diving  up. 

They  likewite  clap  pattin-fhoes  upon  hories  th.it  are 
fprained  in  the  (h  'iiliJers. 

PAW  THE  GROUND.  A  horfe  p,iws  the  ground, 
whe«  his  leg  being  either  tired  or  painful,  IK:  does  not 
reft  it  upon  the  ground,  and  fears  to  hurt  hiaifelf  ;ii  he 
\vv.V-. 

PAWING  THE  GROUND,  is  alfo  after  the  adlion  of 
a  Ipirited  horfe,  when  he  withes  to  move  on. 


PEACOCKS,  are  birds  that  ferve  rather  to  delight 
the  eye  than  for  profit:  the  bed  quality  belonging  to 
them  is,  that  they  cleanle  and  clear  the  yard  from  ve- 
nomous creatures,  fuch  as  fn.ikes,  adders,  toads,  newts. 
&c.  which  are  their  daily  food  ;  whence  their  flefli  be- 
comes very  unwholefome,  and  is  ufed  at  great  feafts 
more  as  a  rarity  than  upon  any  other  account.  If  you 
roaft  one  of  them  ever  fo  dry,  fet  it  by,  and  look  on  it 
the  next  day,  it  will  feem  blood-raw,  as  if  it  were  not 
roafted  at  all. 

Th"e  hens  generally  lay  their  eggs  abroad  in  hedges 
and  bu flies,  where  the  cock  cannot  find  them,  who 
othenvife  will  break  them;  therefore  xs  foon  as  (he 
begins  to  lay,  feparate  her  from  the  cock  and  houfe  her 
till  (he  has  brought  forth  her  young,  and  the  coronet  of 
feathers  begin  to  rife  in  their  foreheads,  then  turn  them 
abroad,  and  the  cock  will  cheriih  them,  but  not  before. 
The  hen's  fiting-time  is  juft  thirty  days,  arid  then  any 
fort  of  grain,  with  water,  is  good  for  her:  before  the 
chickens  go  abroad,  feed  them  with  good  green  cheefe, 
and  barley-meal,  with  water,  and  afterwards  the  dam 
will  provide  for  them.  The  beft  time  to  fet  a  pea-hen, 
is  at  the  new  moon,  and  if  you  C;t  hen-eggs  with  hers 
file  will  nourifh  them  both  equally;  the  chickens  are 
fo  very  tender,  that  the  leaft  cold  will  kill  them,  there- 
fore they  fhould  not  go  abroad  but  when  the  fun  fiiines. 
As  for  the  feeding  of  peacocks,  the  labour  may  be  faved, 
for  if  they  go  in  a  place  where  there  is  corn  ftirring,  they 
will  take  care  to  have  part:  and  as  their  flefh  is  leldom 
or  never  eaten,  there  needs  no  care  to  be  taken  for  the 
fattening  them. 

PEARCH,    7    is  a  fifh  that  is   hook-backed,   fome- 

PERCB,  \  thin?  like  a  hog,  and  armed  with  ftiit" 
griflle?,  and  his  fides  with  dry  thick  fcales.  He  is  a 
very  bold  biter,  which  appears  by  his  daring  to  adven- 
ture upon  one  of  his  own  kind  with  more  courage  than 
even  t:ic  pike. 

Some  fay  there  are  two  forts  of  pearchcs,  the  one 
fait  water  and  the  other  frefh ;  the  firrt  ha<  but  one  fin 
on  his  back,  the  latter  two,  which  is  more  than  molt 
ftfhes  have. 

They  fpawn  but  onre  a  year,  in  February  or  March, 
and  feldom  grow  to  above  two  feet  in  length  :  his  bell 
time  of  biting  is  when  the  fpring  is  far  fpent,  at  which 
time  you  may  take  at  one  (landing  all  that  are  in  one 
hoie,  be  they  ever  fo  many. 

His  baits  are  a  minnow,  or  a  little  frog:  but  a 
b-anc'ling  is  b-ft,  if  well  fcoured  :  when  he  bites  give 
him  time  enough. 

He  biteth  well  r.ll  day  lon^  in  cool  cloudy  weather, 
but  chiefly  from  eis;ht  in  the  morning  till  ten,  and  from 
three  till  about  fix  in  the  evening. 

He  will  not  bite  at  all  times  of  the  y?ar,  efpecially  in 
winter,  for  tlien  he  is  vei  v  abllcTiiou?,  ye:  if  it  be  warm 
he  will  bite  then  in  the  middle  of  the  da.,  lor  in  winter  all 
fiih  bite  beft  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

If  you  n  ve  for  a  pearch  wi:h  a  minnow,  it  muft  be 
alive,  ftickmc;  your  hook  through  his  upper  lip,  or  back, 
fin,  and  lett:n;r  him  (\virn  about  mid-w.iter,  or  foine- 
w'.iat  lower,  for  which  purpofe  you  muft  have  a  pretty 
'.'  cork,  with  a  quill  on  your  line. 

Yoa   i.isilt  have  a  Itrong  filk  line,  and  a  good  hook 
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arnvd  wi:h  wire,  fo  (hat  if  a  pike  ihouU  come, 
may  be  provided  fur  him  ;  and  by  this  means  fc--ver.il 
fcivc  been  taken.  Some  carry  a  tin  pot,  or  vrflel  of 
•bout  t*-o  quarts  or  three  piu:<,  in  which  they  keep 
rheir  minnow*  <  r  gudgeons  alive;  the  lid  of  the  pot  is 
full  of  little  hole*,  fo  that  you  may  give  them  freQi 
water  without  opening  it,  which  flioulJ  be  about  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  left  they  die. 

if  you  take  a  fmall  calling-net  with  you,  you  may 
at  a  cart  or  two  take  baits  enough  to  fcne  the  whole 
day.  without  further  trouble. 

When  you  ruh  with  a  nog,  you  oiuft  fatten  the  hook 
throu.h  the  ficia  of  his  leg,  towards  the  upper  part 
tiit. 

The  perch  is  none  of  the  leather-mouthed  fort  »f 
fifbes,  and  therefore  when  he  bites  give  him  time 
enough  t»  pouch  hi$  bait,  IHt  uhcn  you  think  all  fore 
be  f"  •  ,  »'.il  I  i  you  lofe  your  hlh. 

T  he  heft  p'ace  to  filh  for  him  it  in  the  turning  of  the 
water,  or  eddv,  in  «  go»d  giavel  fcour,  where  you  will 
not  '.til  of  them,  and  ruffs. 

Ir  y.ti  w  uM  take  a  perch,  you  muft  tatr  notice, 
that  this  fifli  feeds  well  and  bites  freely.  HJ  t  tbe 
ground  where  you  fifn,  ovrr  night,  with  Job-worm* 
rbopt  in  pieces  ;  and  in  the  morning  when  you  come  fo 
the  plac',  firft  plumb  the  drp:h,  then  gape  your  line, 
and  bait  your  b<«k  wirh  •  red  knotted  worm,  or  a  min- 
now, which  is  reckoned  the  bcft  ;  put  the  hook  in  at  the 
back  of  the  minnow  betwixt  the  nib.  and  the  flcio,  that 
the  muti.ow  may  fwim  up  and  down  alive,  beiiy  buoy- 
ed up  with  a  cork  or  quill,  that  the  minnow  may  have 
liberty  to  fwim  a  foot  on  the  ground. 

Thefe  directions  being  carefully  followed,  the  angler 
•erd  not  fear  his  defircd  fucccis. 

The  perch  is  of  all  frefh-water  fi(h  the  oioft  delicate 
for  the  table.  It  was  m  high  requeft  among  the  Romans, 
as  appears  from  the  following  paffcge  of  Au'oniu*  ;  who 
compare*  it  with  toe  red  mvillcf,  the  moll  delicious  of 
fifties  vvhkh  moilcru  luxury  has  named  the  tea  wood- 
cot  k. 

Nee  te  delicias  men  fa  mm  perca  filcbo 
Amnigrna*  inter  pifrri  dignnnde  mnrinis 
jrjnirtii  facilii  contendere  mullii. 


Nor  fhill  the  tnble'i  pride  unhung  remain, 

-'•d  nute*  ocean's  traiu  : 
••\j  race  alone  that  \ICT 
M'Ub  the  rich  mullet,  deck'd  with  crimfon  ii     >. 

PEARL;  called  alfo  pin,  and  web,  or  any  unnatu- 
ral fpot  or  thick  film  ovw  a  horfe's  eye  ;  proceeds  from 
fume  ftroke  or  blow  received,  or  from  the  fire  or 
dam. 

The  pearl  is  known  br  a  little  round  thick  white 
fpot,  like  a  pearl,  (from  which  it  took  its  name)  grow- 
ing on  tr.-  the  e\e. 

As  i<  •  :   -  -  is  the  fame  as  for  BLOOD-SHOT- 

/"• 

PKARL,  (with  Hunters)  is  that  part  of  a  deer's  horn 
which  is  about  the  bur. 

'IGKFE  or  A  HORSE.     A  true  lacing  pedigree, 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  prefer.',  time,  ought  to  prov« 


under  the  hand  of  tfce  breeder,  that  the  horfe  has  4e- 
icended  from  anceftors  <M'  genuine  racing  blood,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  lirtgle  bait*  d  crofs.  If  the 
prdigrte  V"  l»r»g»  it  is  common  to  tjke  it  for  granted 
t  at  there  :i  blood  fufficient,  although  thcie  be  rx>  mare 
mentioned  in  it,  ultich  has  proved  her  blood  by  her 
havi-  v  raced  ;  but  tifually  all  the  dotfcs  ace 

reputed  r.rrners  or  banners  of  fuel).  The  prcait-r  num- 
ber of  n-.ares  which  have  raced,  containfd  i'i  a  |»c.!i- 
gree,  the  furer  and  ojore  vaiu^!>l",  no  doubt,  it  mulV 
be,  piriicurkrif  it  the  Jaft-me.itioued  be  fpccilird  as  a 
rrputcd  racer,  or  a  mtur  J  Arabian  or  iiaiU.  A  pcdi- 
grc<  or'  oite  fmgk  Ucfc-iit  «s  neU  fufficitnt,  when  tl»e 
tare  and  dam  are  named  as  repute  I  »..d  uievi  rnnncr^i 
otnerwiie  a  ftort  pedigree  of  <hrre  «>r  /•  Mr  d  ICCMS. 
would  cot  conftuuie  a  hvrfe  tao«oti^li-brcd;  it  nii^bt 
ferve  for  a  boater. 

It  :s  )-et  c<fy  to  conceive  h»w  liable  the  pcdiprcc  of 
a  korf  rouft  be  b(Kh  t<>  error  at)J  impofition,  and  (hat 
the  beft  proof  of  Uue  «WI  ti»t»ft  ever  conlil!  MI  pw- 
fnrmatice.  Variows  accident*!  baliard  cnJl.-s  have  oc- 


curred in  o«r  racing  breed,  at  diffoinrf  pctio  !f,  rhicfl* 

dif- 


«>nei;   and  they  are  fre^'jeo«ljr  eafy  enough 
tiagwifliable  in  the  figure  of  ike  Hock,  by  a  c<i<i<.*l 
eye. 

.T.     The  (km  of  d.«  heart. 

PtRAAiBULA  I  |<  J.V  -«-  A  FORKST.  is  tkc  brvcy- 
ing  or  walking  about  tfcef  >rrH  by  i«fticcs,  erofher  offi- 
cers thereto  appointed,  in  order  u  fee  dow»  t«e  liniick 
or  bound*  of  it. 

1'tSA  IK,  i'au.\DE«  OR  POCAOK,  is  when  a  horfr. 
in  liftii^  o#  liil-n?  his  ftxe-quartcrs,  keeps  his  htnl 
Jegt  upon  the  ground  witHo-M  il  .  •  •,  u>  tiiat  he  marict 
no  time  with  his  haundtck  till  hit  lore-legs  reach  the 
ground. 

This  motion  is  the  means  t  >  fix  his  head  and  hit 
haunches,  to  make  him  ply  and  bend  his  fore-thighs 
and  to  hinJr-  him  from  (tamping  and  clattering  with 
his  feet. 

PESTILENT  CONSUMPTION  in  horfes,  is  a  dif- 

teniper  which  happens  to  a  mare,  when  die  is  n:ar  her 

.£  time,  by  rrafon  of  a  phlegmatic  humour  that  con- 

,   about   the  matrix,  occanoned  by  gr<  fs  feedii'g} 

and  is  known  by  her  dulneA,  pining,  and  defirc  to  be 

laid,  and  the  like.     Remedy: 

Take  a  pint  of  aqua  vitx,  half  an  ounce  of  tobacco, 
and  a  fprig  or  two  of  fpurge  -laurel  ;  boil  them  together) 
and  then,  (training  O'it  the  liquid  part,  give  it  her  (art- 
ing,  and  it  will  oblige  her  to  cad  out  the  mafs  of 
phlegm,  or  at  Icall  the  caufe  that  diilurbs  her:  but,  by 
reafon  /he  will  be  fomewhat  fickifh  when  (he  has  caff, 
give  her  half  a  pint  of  falad  oil,  and  the  like  quantity  of 
canarys  and  keep  her  in  a  warm  ftable,  with  nufhcs  and 
good  dry  meat,  a  day  or  two. 

PHEASANT,  a  bird  about  the  bignefs  of  a  cock, 
having  a  crooked  bill  and  feathers  of  various  colours  ; 
its  flcfh  is  delicious,  and  much  coveted.  To  juJge 
aright  of  this  bird  for  eating,  a  cock,  if  young,  has  a 
fhort  fpur  ;  if  old,  a  (harp  fmall  fpur;  (ee  that  it  be 
not  cut  or  pared  ;  if  fat,  it  has  a  vein  on  the  fide  of  the 
breaft  under  the  wing  ;  if  new,  a  fat  firm  vent  ;  if  you 
touch  it  hard  with  your  finger,  it  will  peel  i  then  if 
X  x  young 
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it  has  a  fmooth  leg,  and  a  fine  fmooth  grain  on 
the  ftifh  ;  if  old,  it  has  a  nigged  wrinkled  grain  on  the 
flcfh,  and  full  of  hairs  like  an  old  yard  hen  ;  if  (he  be 
full  of  egg? ,  (he  will  have  a  fafl  and  open  vent  j  if  not 
full,  a  clofe  vent. 

•  PHEASANT-TAKING;  a  rural  diverfion,  per- 
formed with  nets  in  the  crowing  time,  which  is  about 
the  end  of  February,  and  in  March,  before  they  begin 
to  breed;  but  which  is  rather  the  employment  of  the 
poacher,  than  the  fair  fportfman.  It  is  done  either 
generally  or  particularly ;  the  fir(l  is,  when  the  whole 
eye,  i-ix.  the  old  cock  and  hen,  with  all  their  young 
ones,  or  po*ts,  as  thty  flock  or  run  together  in  thick 
V'Oods  or  coppices,  are  taken ;  or  particularly,  when 
none  but  the  old,  ana  fuch  of  the  young  as  are  of  age 
fit  for  coupling,  are  taken ;  fo  that  you  cannot  have  any 
afTurance  with  your  nets  to  ftrike  at  more  than  one  or 
two  at  a  time;  for  the  pheafant  is  of  a  melancholy, 
fulien  difpofition,  and  when  onci.'  they  have  coupled,  do 
not  accompany  in  flocks  as  other  bird?. 

In  order  to  the  taking  pru-iilants  with  the  greater  eafe, 
you  muft  be  acquainted  wiih  thtir  haunts  and  ufual 
breeding-place?,  which  are  in  young,  thick,  and  well- 
grown  coppices,  fiee  from  the  annoyance  of  cattle  or 
path-ways;  for  being;  of  a  very  tin.orous  nature,  they 
efteem  the  ftrength  of  their  covert  their  only  fafety,  and 
do.. not  abide  or  breed  in  open  or  plain  fields,  nor  un- 
der the  covert  of  corn  fields,  low  Ihrubby  bufhes,  or  in 
large  and  tall  trees. 

Having  found  their  haunt?,  next  you  are  to  find  their 
eye,  or  brood  ;  and  here  you  are  to  obferve,  that  phsa- 
fants  come  out  of  the  woods  and  coverts  thrice  a  day,  to 
feed  in  fre(h  paftures,  green  wheat,  or  other  grain,  and 
that  is  about  fun-riling,  about  noon,  and  a  litt'e  before 
fun-fct.  Novv  the  courle  to  be  followed,  is  to  go  to  that 
fide  of  the  wood  where  you  (uppofe  they  make  thtir  fal- 
lies,  and  watch  the  places  where  they  corv.e  out;  or  by 
fearching  their  haunts  ;  for  you  may  fee  the  young 
powts  in  that  feafon  flork  and  run  together  alter  the 
hen  like  chickens.  Again,  if  you  go  to  their  haunts 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  you  v.ill 
hear  the  old  cock  and  hen  call  their  young  ones,  and 
the  young  ones  anfiver  them,  and  accord  ngly  direct 
your  p-th  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  pLc^  where  they 
are,  then  lie  down  a=  clofe  as  p.ifijbU-,  that  yo,i  may  not 
be  difcerned  ;  but  wichal,  obferve  how  they  lodge  toge- 
ther, the  better  to  know  how  to  pitch  your  i.ets  with 
t  e  greater  advantage,  both  of  wind,  weather,  and 
place  ;  and  tjke  care  th.it  all  be  done  as  lilently  a*  pof- 
iibk-,  other wife  they  will  betake  themfelves  to  th-.u  legs, 
and  not  to  their  wings,  unlefs  forced  to  it  by  a  dole  pur- 
fuit. 

But  the  mofr  cert-.in  way  to  find  them  out,  is  to  have 
an  artificial  pheafant -call,  wherein  a  pcrfon  fhould  be 
very  expeit  in  the  imitation  of  their  notes,  and  the  time 
when,  and  to  what  purpofe  they  uf..-  them,  which  calls 
are  much  the  (Uaie  as  hens  ufe  in  clucking  their  chick- 
ens. 

The  chief  time  for  ufing  the  ca'l,  is  in  the  morning 
early,  or  about  fun-fet,  at  which  time  they  f'eek  their 
fund,  and  then  the  note  rnufl  be  to  call  them  to  food  ; 
but.  though  thife  are  the  belt  times,  jtt  the  call  may  be 


ufed  at  other  times,  only  altering  the  notes   for  calling 
them  together,  or  the  like. 

Having  the  perfed  life  of  the  call,  the  knowledge  of 
their  haunts,  and  the  times  to  take  them,  cluife  fonis 
private  place  not  to  be  difcovered,  and  then  call  at  firft 
very  foftly  left  they  (hould  be  lodged  very  near  you,  and 
be  affrighted  ;;t  your  loud  note;  but  if  nothing  reply, 
raife  your  note  hiih.r  and  higher  till  ir  be  extended  to 
the  utmofl  compal?,  and  if  any  be  within  hearing  they 
Will  anfiver  in  as  loud  a  note  as  your*:-,  provided  it  be 
tunable,  or  elfe  it  will  be  fpoiled. 

As  foon  as  the  pheafant  anfwers,  if  it  be  at  a  good  dif- 
tancc,  creep  nearer  and  nearer,  fttll  calling,  but  not  fo 
loud  ;  and  as  you  advance  nearer,  fo  will  the  pheafjnt 
to  )cu,  fo  that  you  will  come  in  fight  of  her,  either  on 
the  ground  or  at  perch,  always  imitating  her  in  her 
true  note  ;  th,-n  ccal'e  calling,  and  fpread  your  net  be- 
tween the  pheafant  and  youife-lf  in  the  moft  convenient 
place  you  can  find,  making  one  end  of  the  net  fait  to  the 
ground,  and  holding  the  other  in  your  hand  by  a  long 
line,  fo  that  when  any  thing  drains  ir,  you  may  pull 
the  net  clofe  together  ;  which  done,  call  again,  and  as  ' 
foon  as  you  perceive  the  pheafant  oirne  under  your  ncr, 
raife  up  and  fhew  yourfelf,  upon  which  being  af- 
frighted, fhe  will  fpring,  and  fo  become  entangled  in 
the  net. 

In  cafe  you  have  divers  pheafants  anfwer  the  call, 
and  that  from  feveral  parts  of  the  wood,  then  kerp  your 
firft  ftation,  and  as  you  hear  them  to  make  towards  yon, 
fo  get  your  nets  ready,  fpreading  them  conveniently 
about  you,  viz.  one  pair  of  nets  on  one  fide  and  another 
on  the  other,  lying  clofe  without  any  noife,  only  of 
your  call,  till  you  have  allured  them  under  your  nets, 
and  then  ftand  up  to  affright  the;ti  as  afoiefaid,  thut  they 
may  be  entangled  in  your  nets. 

Another  way  to  take  pheafants,  which  is  reckoned 
much  better  than  the  firmer,  is,  to  be  provided  with  » 
(tale  pheaf<uit,  a  live  cock,  which  muft  be  fecretly  tied 
down  to  your  net,  who  by  his  crowing  will  daw  others 
in  :  you  mult  lie  concealed  in  fome  bulb  or  (ecret  pl.icej 
and  when  you  fee  any  pheafant  come  to  your  net,  then 
draw  your  line,  and  the  net  will  fall  0:1  him  and  take 
him. 

To  take  pherf.mts  by  fnares;  when  you  have  f  und 
their  paffage  out  of  the  wood  to  their  ufu^l  places  of 
feeding,  there  plant  a  little  ftake,  with  a  couple  cf 
fnares  of  horfe-hair,  one  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground  for 
their  feet,  and  the  other  about  the  height  of  their  head, 
to  take  them  by  the  neck  ;  and  in  cafe  there  fhould  be 
more  pafles  than  one  you  mult  do  the  like  to  every  one 
of  them;  then  fetch  •  a  corhpafi  about,  and  when  you 
are  in  a  dir^it.  line  with  ths  pheafant  and  the  fnare  that 
you  have-  fi.ted,  there  make  a  gentle  noife  to  affright 
them. 

If  by  their  dunging  and  fcraping  you  perceive  that 
they  frecjuent  any  place,  you  may  then  make  ule  of 
fuch  hedge-rows  as  are  directed  to  take  fowl  with  lines 
and  bird-lime,  only  plant  your  running-lines  from  them 
of  a  convenient  height,  and  ftill  place  one  to  lie  flat  to 
entangle  their  leg'. 

To  tike  pheafants  or  partridges,  and  fo  pref.-rve  the 
game  in  a  man's  O'.vn  ground :  when  you  perceive  any; 
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or  covey  of  partriJgc*,  frequent  fuch 
and  fuch  ground,  go  thither,  and  in  fume  place  th 

iit  from  a  hidge,  bufb,  or  gate,  about  forty  or  fifty 
pact-  p  tour  (ticks,  each  a  foot  long,  in  a  (quare, 

and  in  ihe  miii^'Ic  of  the  flicks  fcatter  f>-ur  or  five  haiu'- 
fuls  of  i  ats,  bit  Icy,  cr  whe.it,  and  as  yen  walk  through 
the  grounds  irum  the  flicks,  leader  a  few  corns,  which 

.v  on  the  gimc  to  the  great 

heap  in  the  "  -the    flic  the  phcalants 

and  partridge  comirg  to  fee..  their  cullom, 

out  the   train,  an'.1.  rntly  the  great 

bait  ,  c  fa  1  to  retur  momiiig, 

in  hopes  of  another  repaft,  againfl  wh  c:i  time-  let  it  be 

J  p.tcn   <  '  thi;  four 

s,  a  bulh  of  i  they   eat    the    fecor.d    time, 

• 

the   fjr/.t-bullu-.,   then  again!*  the   next  coming 
feme  !:;ics  uf  pjcluhreaj,   itj  form  of  a  net;    and  it' t<,r 
all  this  they  cumc  and  eat,  \ou   may  be  fure  to  take 
them  wh  ..ale  with  -ving  device.     Set 

Plate 

Take  away  the  Rick;,  furze  bufbcs,  and  pack- 
thread, and  there  pitch  the  ret  dcicnbjJ  as  fol- 
lows: 

:    the   net,  A,  B,  C,  D, 

mult  be  ."ixed  lhn:ij!y  in  the  ground,  that  the  net  may 
be  i  •  ic  four  fides  cf  tie  net 

•  be  ordc.-t-d  in  :he  fame  manner  as  fha'l  be  now 
dircclei  by  the  example  of  one  of  the-n,  according  to 
the  d.foiptio:  .lorefaid  figure  ;  lift  up  the  fi  !c  of 

the  net  defigned  by  the  letters  K,  F,  over  the  top  o(  the 
hat  is  fp-  the  fide  mull  lie  flat,    but  ftacd 

doping  like  a  pent-houfe,  fupport: d  by  fmi  1  t'.MtS  the 
m  fattened  in  the   carch,  and  :ht  cord  or  verge  of 
th:   net   refting  on    them ;    then  p'ace  the  four  (u  • 
hufhes  at  each  crrncr  of  the  net,  the  more  to  embolden 
them  :   and  be  fure  the  rum.  of  the  net  be  ' 

anJ  ii.;lit:   tl.     •  mull  be  tied  to  a  ft rong 

con1.  .  which  cord  mull  r 

to  the  next  b>.  tcr  where  \oi  lie  conccaW. 

within  view   r,f  the  net ;    i*h  n  all  is  fixed,    fprea 
bait  as  f  •  ,  c:  or  twice  how  the  net  will 

•  rafioii  a!i  the 

heft  tin.c  to  wsit  •  :  when 

they  are  .  e  bait  i  t  your  line 

1    a  quick,  it  to  tne 

»hc:  •_•  10  the  net  to 

prei   : 

If  \>  'i   u  vrve  a  breed  in  your  grounds,  kill 

the  cock<,  and  keep  the  hens  till  towards  lent,   n   fome 

•   ;  :r,     and     thru    put     them    but    into 

grount!  ,on    find    cocks   for    a 

It  Qiou'd  !>e  sdJfd  that  this  diverfion  would  fubjecl 
thr  .icher  ancj  pe- 

nn  iii  hi 
f«ffi'  ii:.     5  / 

'F  hett-  icr  w.iy   :  {\   cffrclua!  f  >r  the 

tak:  fwnts  in  the  wirt  r.(c«f  Jtd  there 

is  no  fnow  :  grt  a  net  in  the  form  of  *  ullin^-nct,  but 

r,  with  the  meftics  about  five  ino.ts  wide,   then 


take  forr.e  peas  or  wheat,    and    *  their 

which  will  be  in  ycung  cr  ppicrs  of  atout  three  or  four 
years  growth  ;  in  fuch  ;:'.iccs  liuir  p.ith,  by 

^s  or  dun?,  which  path  generally  lead 
from  the  young  c<  ppices  to  thofe  that  me  okli-r ;  and 
having  t<  •"'.'  path,  lay  about  a  pint  <  f  the  corn 

in  the  pi-<ct,  obhrv:ng  x.heie  you  lay  it,  t\i  that  thev 
may  come  to  <ar ;  tlius  d«  f"r  fr  era  •  ut  a 

'i  lime  thev  will  be  fo  aci.uftomtd  to  it 
that  they  will  c<  me  t«.  me   food,  and   by 

means,  all,  or  molt  of  the  plicafaiub  in  th.t  part,  will  be 
gathered  ; 

Hating  tlius  trail  cJ    them,  and   that  you    certainly 
know  when  \ou  ctiiive  in   the  mornirg  thj.t   : 
,  bien  there,  which  wi:l  be  f.'und  by  their  esiiiv  .'lid  tlie 
dung,   then  and  in  fuch  plocet  let  your  nets.,  on.y  one  in 
one  place,  which  i-.  d-ii.e  ihu-,  tie  ti'L-  ' 
a  bough,  then  fprcid   it  at  tl.c  b          .      .!  p;-g  it  di 
to  the  gr<  m  il,  in  all  pjrts  except  cnc,  which  mull  bs 
raifed  up  abuve  a  foot  and  a  half,   like  an  arct.cJ  , 
with  an  afhcn  (lick  ;    -!k>   fix    to     the    faij    arch    fc- 
yeral    rods    made    cf    h-z'c,    wi;h    the    t.i;  cr   ci.  . 
the    c.;rth,     within     the    i  it,    K>    tnat  !jnn 

may  come  in  by  parting  ta.-  Aicki,  but  n^t  get  oat 
again. 

Having  thus  fet  your  nets,  which. mufl  be  made  of 
coirfe  thread,  fuch  as  rabbit-b«)-«,  ar,  -nned  co- 

lour, by  putting  them  into  a  tan  pir,  cover  your  i.ets  with 
boughs  to  prevent  them  from  fcring  them ;  'and  be  futo 
to  fct  them  fome  difiance  in  the  wood.  The  ufc  of  the 
nets  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  latter  end  of 
October. 

PHEASANT-HAWKING.       A    rural    diverfi-.p, 

managed    with    agcfhawk    in    i  f  which    i 

but  thole  cf  a  ftrong  and  able  bodv,  with  fpint  and  cou- 

.   for  this  flight  is  different  fro;n  that  in  the 

where  the  hawk  and  the  game  a  c  al- 

way  ;  fo  that  you  arc  to  make  her  to  the  phea- 

fant  and  i'u.'i  like  fort  of  fov.l,  that  always  frcq  -ent  the 

ncrts,  and  the  like  obfcure  (laces,  whitli  hi  - 

d  !•>  tl,-  light,  whiih  fhouiti  be  your  guide  in  the  flight. 

For  the  b'.-tter  cffccbng  of  this,    you  muft  be  very  cir- 

cum  it  to  the  place  yo'i  firlt  enter  in,  to  the  end  l!ie 

c  well  guarded,  and  kept  fiom  taking  any  diflike 

•:  at  the  dog«,  which  if  fl.p  does  at  the  firfl  <.n- 

<r,  i«  will  be  difficult  te  brin^   her  to  en'luri;  them 

n;   therefore   to  divert  any  1'uch  ill  quality  at  fii ft, 

(h~    ir.uit   be  better  managed,  followed   and  govci 

than  in  the  field,  fo  that  if  you   would  h..ve  her  make  a 

perfect  hawk,   and   to  be  bold   and   venturous  in  thick 

the    Filconcr,  the   d  .g%  and   the   game, 

you  mud  make  a  good  choice  of  the  time,  place,  and 

dog*. 

The  time  fhould  be  ca;|y  in  the  year,  about  January, 
February,  or  March,  before  the  approach  of  the  kaf ; 
but  the  bfil  months  for  pheafon'-hawking,  zre 
vember,  Dcccnibcrx  and  January,  after  which  you  mult 
be  picji  .r  i:^  hi  r  !^  r  the  mew,  that  flic  msy  be 
early  mewed,  to  fly  in  the  field  the  next  feafon  for  par- 

.. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  place  to  fly  your  hawk  in,' 

and  that  you  have  let  her  go  into  her, flight,  be  fure  io> 

X  x  a  command 
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command  your  dogs  behind  you  until  you  hare  found 
her,  and  if  (he  has  killed  the  game,  it  is  fufficierrt ;  if 
not,  but  that  you  find  her  on  the  ground,  out  of  an 
eagernefs  of  the  fport  (as  many  will  be  at  the  firft  en- 
trance) if  there  be  any  tree  that  flie  may  well  fee  from 
it,  fet  her  thereon,  otherwife  keep  her  on  your  fift,  and 
beat  for  it  again;  then  if  fhe  flies  and  kills  it,  keep  the 
dogs  back  until  you  have  found  her,  and  fuffcr  her  to 
plume  and  take  her  pleafure  for  a  time  ;  then  gently 
call  in  your  dogs  and  walk  about  her,  encouraging  her 
With  your  voice,  that  fhe  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
noife  ;  and  when  you  fee  it  convenient,  ftoop  to  it  upon 
your  knee',  and  rending  the  chaps,  give  her  blood  in 
the  throat,  which  will  much  pleafe  her  ;  pare  away  alfo 
the  hard  brain-pan  fronrthe  reft,  and  give  her  the  head 
in  her  foot  to  eat,  the  ground  hiding  the  body  from  her: 
then  having  your  dogs  (which  muft  be  under  great  com- 
mand) clole  by,  when  fhe  has  done,  and  begins  to  look 
abeut  her,  then  throw  the  pheafant  amongft  them,  that 
Ihe  may,  together  with  fome  words  of  rebuke  from  you, 
make  them  give  way  with  fear  unto  her;  but  let  them 
be  in  her  light,  and  having  fufficiently  taken  her  plea- 
fure, take  the  pheafant  gently  from  her,  leaving  the 
head  in  her  foot,  and  let  her  eat  it  on  the  ground  where 
die  quarry  lay,  only  referving  a  little  to  take  her  to 
your  firft  withal  ;  then  put  on  her  hood  and  reward 
her,  by  which  means  you  will  much  win  her  love  to 
you.  She  will,  according  to  thefc  directions  with  a 
good  keeper,  fair  flying,  and  two  or  three  (launch  fpa- 
tiiel?,  be  brought  in  a  (hort  time,  to  good  perfection  in 
this  fport. 

Again,  in  ord.jr  to  embolden  your  hawk,  to  make  hrr 
take  a  pheafant  from  the  perch  with  courage,  obferve 
^the  directions  following  :  before  you'  fly  her  provide  a 
dead  pheafant  or  live  one,  which  is  beft  ;  take  it  with 
you  into  the  wood,  and  when  you  are  difpofed  to  call 
your  hawk  for  her  fupper,  and  as  fhe  is  drawing  and  at- 
tending after  you  for  the  fame,  having  a  convenient 
pole  ready  for  your  purpofe,  call  your  fpaniels  about 
you  to  make  them  bay,  and  fuddenly  braking  the  neck 
ef  the  pheafant,  lift  it  up  upon  a  bough,  that  the  hawk 
may  have  fight  of  it,  and  with  your  voice  call  and  en 
courage  her  to  come  in  and  feize  it,  and  if  (he  pulls  it 
down,  be  £ire  that  you  rebuke  the  dogs  in  fuch  manner, 
and  keep  them  fo  at  command,  that  they  give  her  way 
at  her  defcending,  and  that  (he  may  plume  and  take  her 
pleafure  thereon,  which  will  fo  emboUen  her  in  a  final! 
time,  that  when  {he  fees  a  pheafent  take  perch,  (he  will 
immediately  feize  it  and  pull  it  down  ;  nor  will  (he  be 
afraid  of  the  dogs,  for  when  they  are  once  managed  and 
brought  into  good  fubjeftion,  they  will  know  their 
duty,  and  be  fearful  ol  uanfgreiTing,  fo  that  if  you  are 
abftrnt  you  may  venture  them,  but  remember,  by  all 
means,  to  hare  no  (bange  dog",  for  one  may  fpoil  your 
iport,  by  drawing  the  reft  into  errors,  and  caufing  them 
to  hunt  after  any  thing  ;  nor  is  it  convenient  to  hunt 
with  many  fpaniels,  for  two  or  three  couple  are  enough 
•fo  range  and  beat  about  a  large  wood,  and  to  perch  a 
pheafmt. 

PHEASANT-PGWTS.  Young  pheafants;  for 
the  driving  and  taking  of  which  within  nets,  when  you 
have  (buna  out  an  eye  of  them,  place  your  nets  crofs 


the  little  path?  and  ways  they  have  made,  which  are 
much  like  fheep  tracks ;  and,  if  polEble,  you  (hould  find 
out  one  of  their  principal  haunts,  which  may  be  eafily 
known  by  the  barrennefs  of  the  ground,  their  mutings, 
and  the  feathers  which  lie  fcattered  about  ;  and  always 
take  the  wind  with  you,  for  it  is  their  cuftcm  to  run 
down  the  wind;  place  the  nets  hollow,  loof",  an.i 
circular-wife;  the  nether  part  muft  be  ("aliened  to 
the  ground,  and  the  upper  fide  lie  hollow,  fo  that 
when  any  thing  rufiies  in,  it  may  fall  and  entan- 
gle it. 

Having  fo  fixed  the  net,  go  to  the  haunts,  and  if  you 
find  the  eye  fcattered,  with  your  call  draw  them  toge- 
ther, and  when  you  find  them  begin  to  cluck  and  pipe 
to  one  another,  then  forbear  calling,  and  take  an  inftru- 
ment,  by  fome  called  a  driver  ;  (See  Plate  V.  fig.  6,) 
which  is  made  of  ftrong  white  wands,  or  oficrs,  fuch  as 
bafkct-makers  ufe,  which  muft  be  fet  in  a  handle:  in 
two  or  three  places  it  muft  be  twifted  or  bound  about 
with  (mail  ofiers,  according  to  the  figure.  With  this 
driver,  fj  foon  as  you  fee  the  pheafants  gathered  toge- 
ther, make  a  great  noife  on  the  boughs  and  bufhes  about 
you,  which  will  fo  frighten  them,  that  they  will  all  get 
clofe  together,  and  run  away  a  little  diftance,  and  (land 
to  hearken ;  then  make  the  fame  noife  a  fecond  time, 
which  will  make  them  run  again,  and  continue  the  fame 
till  you  have  driven  them  into  your  nets,  for  they  may 
be  drove  like  (heep  j  but  if  it  happens  that  they  take  a 
contrary  way,  then  make  a  croaking  noife,  as  it  were,  in 
their  faces,  which  will  prefently  turn  them  the  right 
way,  as  you  would  have  them  ;  but  in  ufing  the  driver, 
firft  obferve  fecrecy,  in  keeping  yourfelf  out  of  their 
fight,  for  if  they  efpy  you,  they  will  run  and  hide  them- 
felves  in  holes,  under  (hrubs,  and  will  not  ftir  till  night. 
Secondly,  take  time  and  leifure,  for  raflinefs  and  over- 
much hafte  fpoils  the  fport. 

PHKASANT  SHOOTING  the  only  method  now, 
as  hawking  is  difufed,  by  which  pheafants  are  taken  by 
the  fur  fportfman.  See  under  the  article  $btiti*r. 

PHLYCl'/ENE  IN  HORSES.  A  diforder  after  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes ;  there  fometimes  remains 
either  puftules  filled  with  purulent  matter  (ihefe 
are  called  puftules)  or  they  are  filled  with  a  tranf— 
parent  humour,  and  then  they  are  called  phlyc- 
tsene. 

When  puftules  arife  on  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  they 
are  reddifti  at  the  firft,  and  afterwards  white;  but  when 
they  are  on  the  cornea,  they  are  dufky  at  the  firft,  and,  in. 
time,  turn  white. 

The  phlyctxne  are  tranfparent,  hence  they  take  the 
appearance  of  the  part  they  lie  on  ;  they  are  more  (u- 
perficial  than  the  puftules,  and  are  not  £o  difficult  to  re- 
move. 

All  the  danger  from  puftules,  and  from  phlyctaene,  is 
their  becoming  ulcers  of  a  bad  kind,  which  heal  with 
difficulty. 

The  cure  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  In  the  begin 
ring  you  may  attempt  todifperfe  them,  by  waftiing  them 
two  or  three  tirms  a-day  with  a  folution  of  ten. grains  of 
faccharum  feturni,  in  tour  ounces  of  rofe-watet  :  and 
when  they  give  way,  you  may  wa(h  them  with  equal 
parts  of  brandy  and  water:  but  if  they  r.either  dif- 
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perfe  nor  burft  Corn,  the  beft  way  is  to  open  them 
with  *  lancet,  and  then  drefs  them  with  the  fapphire 
water. 

Sapphirt  Wattr. 

Take  of  lime-water,  one  pint :  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
one  dta:hm  ;  let  them  ftand  in  a  copper  vefiel,  or  with 
a  few  bits  of  copper,  until  the  water  it  of  a  blue  fapphuc 
colou'. 

Pi'AFFEUR,  it  a  proud  ftatcly  horfc,  who  being  full 
of  mettle  or  fire,  icthefs  and  forward,  with  a  great  deal 
of  motion,  and  an  execlli.  c  eagerncls  to  go  forward}, 
makes  this  motion ;  the  more  that  you  endeavour  to 
keep  him  in,  he  bend*  hi*  leg*  up  to  hi*  belly:  he 
(hurts,  traverfes,  if  he  can,  and  by  his  fiery  aft  ion  fhews 
his  reftivencfs,  when  Tome,  though  very  improjrerly,  lay 
he  dances. 

Such  oorfes  as   thcfe,  or  fuch  a*  arc  bred  tp  : 
upon  a  ftraight  line,  are  much  admired  ID  carouui*  and 
n  agnificcnt  fdtivals. 

nCKEfL  HOMSI  PICKEK,  is  an  iron  inftrument 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  bent  or  crooked  nn  one  tide,  and 
flat  and  pointed  on  the  other,  ufed  by  grooms  to  cleanfe 
the  infide  of  the  m<nage  h-n !"•••.  feet,  and  pick  out  the 
earth  and  fand  that  has  got  into  them. 

PK.KON.  A  domeftic  bird,  very  wrll  known, 
•nd  fed  in  order  to  be  eaten :  I  fhall  full  mention 
-  that  arc  brrd  in  pigeon  or  d  jve  ho'.let ;  f«me 
there  are,  for  want  of  the  convenieney  of  fuch  houfes, 
that  are  bred  in  Coops  and  dove-cotes ;  in  general  we 
reckon  but  two  fortt  of  pigeon*,  the  wild  anJ  the  tame  ; 
the  t.<me  iough-to«  t  J  oiv  s  differ  not  much  from  the 
wild,  only  they  are  l<>mew!-.at  bigger,  and  more  fami- 
liar: the  uilj  ul'u-iily  ptrch  upon  trees,  being  feldom 
fcen  on  the  ground,  and  are  very  good  food. 

By  wild  pigeons,  are  meant  thole  that  breed  in 
woods  fea-roc*s,  &c.  and  by  the  tame,  fuch  as  arc 
bred  in  dove  hou 

It  is  an  obfcrvation  made  bv  a  learned  naturalift,  that 
the  pigeon  is  one  of  thofe  birds  which,  from  its  great 
fecundity,  has  in  fume  meafure  b*en  reclaimed  from  i 
flate  ot  nature,  and  taught  to  live  in  habits  of  Jepeml- 
ance.  It  is  true,  mderd,  its  fecundity  fecms  to  be  in- 
cr'a'cd  by  huTian  afliduity,  fince  lh«,fr  ;ii^eor.s  that  live  in 
their  native  Hate,  in  the  woods,  ate  not  near  f .  fruitful 
as  th  fe  in  our  prjron-houfes  ruarer  home.  The  power 
of  increafe  in  moft  bird*  depend*  not  only  upon  the 
quantity,  but  alfo  the  quality,  of  their  fx>d  ;  many  in- 
stances m-iy  be  fhrwn,  fiat  man,  by  a  judicious  alter- 
ation of  diet,  and  f  ,  :  in  p'cnty,  and  all' w- 
Mg  the  animal  a  proper  fl.»re  of  freedom,  ha*  brought 
fcwne  of  thofe  kinds  which  feldom  lay  but  once  a  year, 
to  become  much  nv  re  ptolific. 

The  beautiful  vane,  es  •  f  the  fame  pigeon  are  fo  nu- 
merous, that  it  would  be  a  fruitlrfs  attempt  to  defcribe 
them  all  ;  f-  r  human  art  ha*  fo  much  altered  the  colour 
»nd  -nis  bird,  that  pineor-fjncitrf,  by  pairing  a 

male  and  female  of  different  fort*,  can,  a*  they  exprefs 
it,  breed  them  to  a  feather.  Hence  we  have  the  vari- 
ous names  expreffive  of  their  feveral  properties,  fuch 
m,  cutlets,  tumbler*,  powter*,  horfemen,  croppers, 


jacoMnes,  owl*,  nuns,  runts,  turbits,  barb),  helmets, 
trumpeters,  dragons,  finmlcir.s,  &c.  all  birds  that  at 
firlt  might  have  accidentally  varied  from  the  flock- 
dovc  ;  and,  by  having  thefe  vanetirs  flill  improved  by 
pairing,  fuod,  and  clin.ac-,  the  different  fpcc;e-.  have 
been  propagated.  But  there  are  fcveral  fptcits  of  the 
wtid  pigeon,  which  bear  a  near  affinity  to  the  (V«rk- 
dove,  yet  differ  fuffi.  itnrlv  from  it  t->  require  a  diitincl 
delcnptioti.  The  dove-houfe  pigeon  hrii-ds  e-vcry 
month  ;  but,  when  the  wra'her  is  fevere,  and  the  fields 
covered  with  fnow,  it  mud  be  f  pplicd  wit.i  o  d.  At 
other  timos  it  may  be  left  to  itfelf ;  and  generally  repays 
the  owner  for  his  protection.  The  pigeon  lay*  two 
white  eggs,  which  produce  yun^oncs  of  different  fcxei. 
When  th;  ez"^  are  laid,  the  female  fits  fifteen  d.iys,  not 
including  the  three  davs  fh  •  is  employed  in  laying,  and 
is  relieved  at  interval*  by  the  m.ilr.  1'he  tun  s  are 
generally  pretty  rejular.  The  female  ufually  fits  from 
about  five  in  the  evening  till  nine  the  next  morning; 
at  which  time  the  male  fupplies  her  place,  while  QIC  is 
freking  refrefhment  abroad.  Thus  they  fit  alternately 
till  the  young  are  hatched.  When  hatched,  the  young 
only  require  warmth  for  the  firft  three  day> ;  a  rcflc 
which  tne  female  ukes  entirely  upon  hcrfelf,  and  never 
leave*  them  except  for  a  few  minutes  to  take  a  little 
food.  After  this  they  are  fed  for  about  ren  days  with 
what  the  old  ones  have  picked  up  in  the  fi-.-ld*,.  and  kept 
treafured  in  their  crops,  from  whence  th-v  f  tisfy  the 
rra.  mg  appetites  of  their  young  ones,  who  receive  it  very 
greedily. 

This  way  of  fupplying  the  young  with  food  from  the 
crop,   in    bird*    vl    the    pigeon  kind,    differ*    from    all 
others.     The  pigeon  has  the  lar^eft  crop  of  anv  bird, 
for  it*  t:z    -,    which  is  alfo  peculiar  to  its  kind.     In  two 
that  were  differed  by   an  eminent   anatomift,    it    was 
found,  that,  upon  blowing  the  air  into  the  wind-pipe, 
i«  ditiended  the  crop,  or  gullet,   to  an   enormous  fi*e. 
This   w.is  the  more  fingular,  as  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  the  leaft  communication  between   thofe  two  r  cesta- 
cles.      by  what  channel  tnr  air  blew  into  the  crcp,  we 
are    wholly   ignorant ;    but  we  have  ocular  demoiiitra- 
tion,  that  th-fc.-  birds  have  a  po-ver  of  fuelling  the  crop 
with   air,    and   thofe   called  croppers  diftend  in  fuch  a 
ier,    that   the  bird's  breafr.  appears  larger  than  its 
body.      Tr.e    neccffity  for  it  in   thefe  fpecie*   it  pretty 
clear,  though  the  mech.'.nifm  is  not  known.     Pigeons 
live  entirely  upon  grain  and  water:    thefe   bein?   mix-d 
together  in  the  crop,  are  digefted  in  proportion  as  th« 
bird   lays  in   its    provifiin.     Young   pigeons  are    very 
ravenous,    which   neceffitates   the   old   ones  to  lay  in  a 
more  plentiful  lupply    than  ordinary,  and   to  give   it  a 
fort  of  half-maceration  in  the  crop,  to  make  it   fit  for 
th-ir  tender  ftomachs.     The  numerous  glands,  affifted 
by  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  bird's  body,  are  the  neceffary 
apparatus  for  fecreting  a  milky  fluid ;   but,  As  th?  food 
macerates,  it  alfo  fwclls,  and  the  crop  is  confiderably 
dilated.      If  the  crop  was  filled  with  folid  fubftancef,  th« 
bird   could   not  contract   it  ;    hut   it  is  obvious  the  bird 
has  a  power  to  compref*   its  crop  at  pleafure,  and,   by 
<i  f.  (urging  the  air,  can  drive   the  food  out  alfo,  which 
is   forced   up  the   gullet  with  great  eafe.     The  young 
ufually  icccive  this  tribute  of  aficttton  from  th«  crop 
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three  times  a  day.  The  male  for  the  mod  part  feeds 
the  young  female,  and  the  old  female  performs  the 
fame  office  for  the  young  male.  While  the  young  are 
weak,  the  old  ones  fupply  them  with  food  macerated,' 
(uit;.ble  to  their  tender  frame ;  but  as  they  gain 
ftrength  the  parents  give  it  lefs  preparation,  and  at 
laft  drive  them  out,  when  a  craving  appetite  obliges 
them  to  (hilt  for  themfelves  ;  lor,  when  pigeons  have 
plenty  of  food,  they  do  not  wait  for  the  total  difmiffion 
of  their  young  ;  it  being  a  common  thing  to  fee  young 
ones  fledged,  and  eggs  hatching,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
in  the  fame  neft. 

Though  the  conftancy  ef  the  turtle-dove  is  pro- 
verbial the  pigeon  of  the  dove-hoi:fe  is  not  fo  fdith- 
ful,  and,  having  become  fubjciSt  to  man,  puts  on  incon- 
tinence among  its  other  domeilic  qualities.  Perhaps, 
our  know  ledge  of  this  fuppofed  difference,  may  arife  from 
our  greater  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  tame  pigeons 
than  of  wild  ones.  Two  males  are  often  feen  quarrel- 
ling for  the  fame  miftrds  ;  and,  when  the  female  encou- 
rages the  freedoms  of  a  new  gallant,  her  old  companion 
/hews  viiibl"  marks  of  his  difpleofure,  quits  her  com- 
pany, or,  if  he  approaches,  it  is  only  to  chattife  her. 
Many  inftances  have  been  known  when  two  males, 
being  diflatish'ed  with  their  refpecSive  mates,  have  thought 
fit  to  make  an  exchange,  and  have  lived  in  peace  and 
rriendfhip  with  the  new  obje£ls  of  their  choice.  So 
rapid  is  the  fertility  of  this  bird  in  its  domeftic  ftate, 
however  incredible  iomay  appear,  that  from  a  Imglepair 
fourteen  thoufand  feven  hundied  and  fixty  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  fpace  of  four  years.  The  flock-dove, 
however,  very  rarely  breeds  m<  re  than  twice  a  year:  for, 
as  the  winter  months  approach,  their  whole  employ  is 
for  felf-fubliftence,  fo  that  they  cannot  trairfinit  a  pro- 
geny. But,  their  attachment,  to  their  young  i*  much 
lironger  than  in  thofe  which  c,ften  breed.  This  is 
owing,  perhaps,  to  their  affections  being  lefs  divided  by 
fo  great  a  namber  of  claims. 

Pigeons  are  very  quick  <  f  hearing,  have  a  very  (harp 
light,  and  uhenpurlued  by  the  hawk  or  kite,  and  ate 
oblifced  to  exert  themfelves,  are  exceedingly  fwift  in 
fiight.  It  is  the  nature  of  pigeons  to  love  company  and 
alienable. id  flocks,  to  bill  in  their  courtlliip,  and  to 
have  a  plaintive  note. 

Mr.  Duhamel  aflcrts,  "that  pigeons  do  not  feed  upon 
the  green  corn,  and  that  their  bills  have  not  ftrength 
enough  to  fearch  for  its  freds  in  the  earth  ;  but  only  pick 
up  the  (battered  grain',  whuh  would  be  parched  up  by 
t.ie  heat  of  the  fun,  or  iritJliHy  become  ttu-  prey  <  f 
other  animal0."  tie  funher  acids,  "that,  from  the 
time  of  the  fprouting  of  the  corn,  pigeons  live  chic-fly 
upon  the  feeds  of  wild  uncultivated  plane?,  and  there- 
fore considerably  leflen  the  quantity  cf  weeds  Hiat  would 
otherwise  encumber  the  ground;  as. is  manifellly  evident 
from  a  juft  eftirmte  of  the  quantity  of  ginin  neceff.iry  to 
feed  all  the  pigeons  of  a  wcl'-ttocked  dovt-iioufe."  But 
the  f.tifb  alleged  by  Mr.  Worlidge  mid  Mr.  Lifle,  in 
fupport  of  the  contivr'y  opinion,  are  inconuovert  ble. 
Mr.  Lifle  relates  (hat  A  farmer  or  his  acquaintance,  who 
was  a  man  t.t  drier,  veracity,  allured  him  he  had  been 
witnefs  to  an  acre  lowed  with  peas,  and  the  wet  weather 
prevented  their  being  harrowed  in,  f  very  pea  was  taken 


awav  in  half  a  day's  time  by  pigeons  ;  and  Mr.  Worlidge 
fays,  "it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  where  the  flight  of 
pigeons  fall,  there  they  fill  themfelves  and  .away, 
and  return  again  where  they  fiift  n  fe,  and  f.)  proceed 
over  a  whole  piece  of  grouncj,  ii  they  like  it.  Although 
you  cannot  perceive  iiiiy  grain  above  the  ground,  they 
know  how  to  find  it,  and  confequently  commit  great 
depredations  on  the  property  of  the  farmer." 

I  (hall  now  bri  fly  men. ion  the  names  and  defcrip- 
tions  of  thofe  pigeons  that  are  mofl  efteemed,  and  prc- 
teed  to  give  directions  for  their  management. 

77)t  Englifl)  Poivter. — This  bird  derives  its  name 
from  being  originally  bred  in  England,  and  is  a  crofs 
breed  between  a  horfeman  and  a  cropper  j  and  Ire- 
quently  pairing  their  young  ones  with  the  cropper,  has 
added  great  beauty  to  this  bird,  and  railed  its  value 
among  the  finders. 

Thofe  compofc-d  of  different  colours  are  mofr.  efteern- 
ec!,  as  the  blue-pied,  black-pied,  red-pied,  and  yellow- 
pied.  All  thefe  properties  rife  in  eftimation,  according 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  beautifully  variegate.!. 

The  Dutch  Cropper. — This  pigco:i  was  originally  bred 
in  Holland  ;  the  body  is  thiek,  clumfy,  and  fhort,  as 
are  alfo  the  legs,  which  are  feathered  down  to  the  feet: 
they  have  a  large  pouch  or  bag  hanging  under  their 
beak,  which  they  can  fwell  with  wind,  or  deprefs,  at 
plealure  ;  their  crop  hangs  low,  but  is  very  Urge  ;  they 
are  fo  loofe-feathcred  on  the  thighs,  as  to  be  ftjled  flag- 
thied  ;  they  fcldom  play  upright,  and  ftand  wide  on 
their  legs;  they  are  gravel-eyed,  and  fuch  had  feeders 
of  their  young,  that,  as  foon  as  they  have  fed  off  their 
foft  meat,  it  is  nccelTary  to  place  their  young  under  a 
pair  of  fmall  runts,  dragons,  or  powting  hoifemen, 
who  will  rear  them  with  more  care  than  their  real  pro- 
genitor^. 

The  Uf'loptr — Is  alfo  i  native  of  Holland  ;  it  nearly  re-, 
fembles  the  Englifh  powter  in  all  its  properties,  only  it 
is  fmalltrr  ;  it  h.iS"  a  round  crop,  in  which  it  generally 
h  des  its  bill ;  it  has  fmall  (lender  Ie2,s,  wi'h  its  toes 
(hort  and  clofe  together,  on  which  it  trips  fo  exa&ly, 
when  walking,  as  to  leave  the  ball  of  the  foot  quite 
hollow;  it  plays  very  upright,  is  clofe  thi^hcd,  and  .it 
is  the  cultom  of  this  pigeon,  on  approaching  tne  hen, 
to  leap  to  her  v«.  ith  his  tail  fpread,  from  whence  the 
name  uploper  rs  derived. 

The  Pariftan  Pcvjtcr. — Though  brought  into  England 
from  Bruilsls,  is  originally  a  native  of  r'aris  ;  it  partakes 
of  ihe  nature  of  the  Hngli(h  powter,  though  it  is  not  f;> 
we'll  made  ;  its  body  and  legs  are  fhort  ;  it  has  gcre- 
r;iliy  a  long,  but  not  a  large,  crop  ;  and  is  thick  in  the 
feirt. 

Tbv  Pnvting  Hsrfemr.n.  —  This  is  what  the  fancy  term 
a  baflard-bred  pigeon,  and  is  produced  between  the 
horfeman  and  t!is  cropper  ;  and,  agrreable  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  their  young  ones  are  brtd  over  to  tne 
ciopper,  tiny  have  the  app.llltion  of  firit,  fecond,  or 
thiid,  breed  ;  and  the  more  frequently  tins  method  is 
praiftifed,  the  greater  is  the  improvement  the  crop  re- 
ceives from  it. 

1  l>e  Carrier — Is  rather  larger  than  mod  of  the  com- 
mon-fized  pigeons  ;  their  feathers  lie  very  clofe,  even,, 
and  fmocth  ;  their  fleih  is  naturally  firm,  and  their. 
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necks  lonjrind  Hraighr,  fo  that,  wh  n  their  fland  up- 
on tn<-  •.••icy  (how  an  elegant  gentility  of 
&ipe,  Idr  exceed,  other  pigeons,  who,  when 
rhey  Ihnd,  c  • -s  up  in  in  uncouth  man- 
n  r.  From  the  lower  part  of  t?c  head,  to  the  middle* 
of  tne  lo*-er  •••,  nsked, 
fun^'u-  H  (h,  \vh  ch  i-  *  •  c,  a- d  is  ge- 
iietailv  r:  t  bv  'wo  f:n.;ll  pr  tuberanccs  cf  the  f.-me 

•  fle'h,  min.;  on   ejch  fide  of  the  under  c 
this    flc(U    is   aUay   moil    valuta    when    of  a  bLckilh 

jr. 

The  circle  rcuiul  the  black  pupil  of  the  eye«,  is  com- 
rnonljr  0f  »  red  bnck-duft  cc  .^h  they  are  more 

cfl.emed  wn,  red  i    thefc  arc  alfo  cncom- 

pallcd    wi'h    phe    I  -of   naked    fjnj>ni: 

ii  is  »ery  thin,  g-  h    b-ead  h  of  a  (b;!- 

br»adcr  .id*,  the   grcatt-r  i*  the 

•    is   luxun  i'.t   fi-fh 

round  the  c\\-  >s  the  t. 

to  be  a  e  .nd  one   th  t  will  re^r  vrry  tine 

moi.  •  in  giving  the  bird  the  title  of 

t  its  graceful 
appearance  and  utu  <  ir.irion  f..<vv  ity 

Kxtr.i  :merly    paid   to    t  r 

If  lining    of    thefe  , 

govr  .  'O  pener..  <>m- 

•ofijtcour  il  :   or  Iron:  |  'inct<  to  the 
Ihr  news  of  lome  • 

rs  have  been  mad?  ufc  i-f  f  r  a 
•ilar  purj'  let  loofe  at  places  of  exe- 

-   drawn  . 

lo  notif\  in  c.ilhit  t   fr  er.d     t*ie   exit   of  the  unnappv  cri- 

jn  IMIC  he  o  *.*    to  be   interred,    it 

«ras   a  oiitom   am-'ii^  the  jRcicnt  Romans  to  let   ilv  an 

••    with    tie   funeral    pile,    to    make    t  .-olis 

'cte. 

•  ain  a   p  rhis  purp^fr,   take  a 

•n    a 
Wieet  or  hag  abouc  half  a  mile  from  horn-,   and  there 

peafc«l  tnis  t»ro  or  three  n 

thru   take  it  -,   eigh',   ten,  or   twenty   miles, 

and  fo  i.n  till  thev  w.ll  rfturn  froiTi   the  rrm^te  pjf 

.f   thev  are    not    pr-ict.fcd    when 

.»?  beft   •  A-ill   fl/  bit    inl-curely,   and 

•and  a  chanr-  'nl  thai  the  pigeon, 

letter,  is  kept  in  the  dark, 
t  r.our*  be-fore  it  i<   let 

loofc,  w.neii  it  wi.l  inrnedi^telv  rile,  anit,  ^ turning 
round,  as  i<  their  ,  ,.|  cor.tinue  on  the  v. ing  till 

•ird  its  hoinr. 

'/  he  Hirftmait. —  In  s  -i;d  i«  in  fhjpe  and  make  very 
like  rhe  f  all   its  properties,  i  s  body 

r,  its  rrrk  fri  rre  fo   much  iux- 

yrunt  rr.cruftcd  fiefh  ui">n  the  btaic  *  ;d  roun»l  the  eye, 
fo  that  th-r  diftmce  between  the  war.e  and  the  eye  is 
rrvich  m^rc  c>  nfjpicuous  in  thi«  pi'-ca  i  than  in  the  car- 
rier. They  are  aifo  more  ('uhjf^V  10  be  harrel-hcjded 
and  pinch-eyed.  This  fprrirs  of  tile  pgeon  is  deco- 
rated with  a  •  thr  nvift  diHin- 
guifh-cl,  are  the  b:uc  and  blue-;>:tJ»,  uhich  geneially 
prove  the  belt  breeders.  Thefc  pigeons,  especially 


when  rounz,   fho-jld   hj    re_'u!a-Iy   flown  twice  a  day, 

and,  as  they  g.iin  ftrenjth,  IhouM   be  let  loofe  an.)  put 

on  the  win^  without  any  otner   in  company,   and   they 

will   fly  four  or   five  n<ilcs  diftance,   in  a    kw  n,i-  iitr«., 

fwreinp-r  over  a  very  targe  circuit.      This   is  wh.it  the 

•rs  term  going  an  cud  :   this  method  is  of  <ii'-n:iil 

fervice   to   them,   cl'pcci  illy  when   they  *rc   in   training 

••ie  homing  ufc.        Fhefe   are  the   fort  of  pigeons 

chiefly  made  ufe  of  in  this  country,  for  the  dicidii.g  of 

bets,  or   the  convcung  of  letter.      Th  •  true  genuine 

r«  arr  at  this  time  vrry  fcarce,  and  of  too  great  a 

v^lue   to    be    flown,   except    upon    great   emergencies. 

There  it  another  fpecies  called  the 

. — It  i«  t»re<j  between  a  tumbler  and   a  horfe- 
and   the  ableft    fanciers   are   unanimous  in   their 
a«  to  r«.  heine  of  a  baftard-ltrain,  and   that, 
by  frequently   matching  thrir   breed    to   the   horfemaii 
w:ll   acquire  great    Itrrngth    and    ability.       This 
i  is  an   excellent  breeder  and  makes  a   very  ten- 
der ntirf- ;    tor  which  purpofe  they  are  frequently  kept 
:?nring  of  young  po*tcr.«,  Leghorn-runts, 
and  feme   other  pijjeon',  who  eith-r  breed  fo  fill 
they  canti  t  conveiiienrly  give  their  young  on?s  due  at- 
tendance,  or  are  dell  nut'-  i.f  that  natural  foudncfs,  whfch 
is  the  charaoieriib'  ;rd. 

'. — Thefe  pigeons  by  their  flight  afford 
.•fides  the  plrn'ure  they  give  by 

their  tumbling,  they  will  freq'ien.lv  rile  to  fiich  an  amaz- 
ing height  in  the  air  as  to  be  almoft  imperceptible  to 
the  »  and  there  is  one  peculiar  property 

belonging  to  ther.  ,  they  will  not  ramble  far, 

like  the  horfemcn,  but  if  g-<,d  bird',  and  familiarized 
to  each  other,  will  keep  fu  h  ciofc  company,  that  * 
•  n  fniy  be  covered  wth  a  handkerchief. 
At  tiis  hci^hr,  eljieciallv  if  the  weather  be  warm 
and  clear,  thry  will  continue  upon  the  wing  for  four 
or  rive  hours  at  a  flretch  ;  it  i*  reported  that  lome  we:l- 
bred  pigeons  of  this  tort  h.ivc  flown  fi  r  nine  ho;irs  (uc- 
ccflivcly,  when  they  have  been  up  at  th--ir  highell  pitch  ; 
the  favourite  f 'rt  frldom  or  never  tumble  but  when  they 
are  beginning  to  rife,  or  when  they  are  coming  dov  n 
to  p  • 

Tfcf  Jllmond  Tumb'er. — It  a  very  beautiful  and  valu- 
abl.-  fpi-cic>,  and  derived  i'S  •  rijjm  from  the  common. 
tumblen,  (which  ir  fo  rcfcmhlts  in  fhapc  ai.d  make  as 
to  render  any  detcnptiijn  unntrccflary,)  by  being  judici- 
oufly  matchc-1  fo  as  to  fort  the  feathers,  to  wit,  yellow, 
,  white*,  blacks,  black-grizzled,  bl.ck-lp  a  .  ed, 
tf,. 

The  Leghcrn  Runt. — Th:s  is  a  noble,  large,  full-bo- 
died- pigeon  •,  it  is  clofe  fe-thercd,  fliort  in  the  bick, 
ven  broad-chefted,  and  frequently  meafures  fev"en  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  (he  length  of  its  legs  :  when  it  walks, 
it  c-.rn'  >  it-,  tail  ra  fed  up  in  the  nature  of  a  du  k's  but 
hand's  it  doAnwhen  it  plays.  It  is  gcofehcaded,  and 
hollow-ey-d,  wirh  a  longer  neck  than  any  other  pigeon, 
which  it  carri'-s  bcndi:i._-,  after  the  mannrr  of  a  goofe ; 
the  eye  is  encircled  with.a  thin  (kin  broader  than  ihat  of 
the  Dutch  tun  blt-r;  the  beak  is  very  (hurt,  w  ih  a  frnaU- 
Tvattte  over  the  n»ltnl,  and  the  u|  ptr  chap  projects  a 
litlle  ovrr  the  under. 

The  Spanijh  Runt— Is  >  fliort,  thick-legged,  flabby. 

fltflied. 
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flefhed,  loofe-featherec!,  bitd  with  a  remarkably  long 
body  ;  fome  of  them  meafuring  twenty, three  inches  in 
length  from  the  apex  of  the  beak  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  tail  ;  and  it  does  not  carry  itfelf  fo  upright  as  the 
Leghorn-runt.  The  feathers  of  t*iis  are  fo  uncertain, 
and  of  fuch  a  variety  of  colours,  that  a  judgment  can- 
not be  formed  of  the  fort  by  the  colour,  though;  fome 
of  the  beft  arc  reported  to  be  of  a  blood-red  or  mottled 
colour. 

The  Runt  of  Friejland. — This  bird  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  a  middle-fized  runt ;  its  feathers  are  all  inverted, 
and  fiand  the  wrong  way  ;  if  this  pigeon  has  its  fanciers, 
it  muft  be  becaufe  it  is  uncommon  and  difguftful,  for  the 
bird  really  makes  a  frightful  appearance  ;  they  are  at 
prefent  very  fcarce  in  this  country. 

The  Trumpeter. — This  pigeon  is  nearly  as  big  as  a 
middle-fixed  runt,  and  very  like  it  in  ihape  and  make; 
its  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  feathers;  the  crown 
of  its  head  is  very  round,  like  that  of  the  finnikin  and 
nun,  only  it  is  larger,  and  the  larger  the  head  is  the 
more  it  is  efteemed,  as  bsiir^  ufually  more  melodious; 
it  is  in  general  pearl-eyed,  and  black  mottled  as  to  its 
leathers  ;  but  the  furett  mark  to  diftinguim.  a  good 
trumpeter  is  the  tuft  of  feathers  which  fprout  from  the 
root  of  the  beak,  and  the  larger  this  tuft  grows  the 
greater  is  the  value  fee  upon  the  bird.  The  more  fala- 
cious  it  is,  ths  more  it  will  trumpet:  it  derives  its 
name  from  its  imitating  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  after 
playing,  which  it  always  does  in  the  fpring  of  the  year. 

This  bird  and  thcenfuing  fpecies  of  pigeons,  are  by 
the  fancy  denoted  toys. 

The  Spet. — It  has  its  name  from  a  fpot  above  its  beak 
upon  the  top  of  its  head :  the  tail-feathers  are  for  the 
nioft  part  of  the  fame  colour  w.ith  the  fpot,  but  the  body 
is  generally  all  whiie. 

The  Laugher.- rThis  bird  in  fhape  and  make  very  much 
refembles  a  middle-fized  runt;  its  plumage  is  generally 
red-mottled,  but  fometimes  it  is  blue,  and  it  has  a  very 
bright  clear  pearl  eye,  inclining  to  white. 

The  Nun.— Its  head  is  almoil  covered  with  a  veil  of 
feathers,  which  gives  it  the  name  of  the  nun.  Its  body 
is  chiefly  all  white;  its  head,  tail,  and  the  iix  flight-fea- 
thers of  its  wings,  fhould  be  entirely  red,  yellow  or  bhick: 
;hat  is,  when  its  head  is  red  its  flight  and  tail  (hould  be 
red  aifo ;  and  when  its  head  is  yellow  its  flight  and  tail 
fiiould  be  yellow  ;  and  when  its  head  is  black  its  flight 
and  tail  {hould  alfo  be  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  Hermit, — Is  fometimes  larger  than  the  nun  ;  the 
head,  tail,  and  flight-feathers  of  the  wings,  for  the 
moft  part,  preferve  an  uniformity  of  colour,  either  yel- 
low, red,  blue,  or  black;  but  all  the  reft  of  its  body 
is  generally  white;  fo  that  the  moft  material  difference 
between  it  and  the  nun  is,  the  former  has  no  hood  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  is  frequently  gravel- 
eyed. 

Tbt  "Jacobin: — Ts  ufually  called,  for  (hortnefs,  the  jack; 
it  has  a  range  of  inverted  feathers  on  the  back  part  of 
its  head,  which  turns  toward^  the  neck,  like  the  cap  or 
cowl  of  a  monk,  from  whence  this  bird  derives  its  name 
of  jacobine,  or  capper,  as  fome  call  it;  the  religious  of 
that  order  wearing  cowls  or  caps,  joined  to  their  gat- 
«*nts,  for  the  coteriag  their  heads. 


The  Ruff. — The  ruff  has  a  longer  beak,  and  larger 
head  ;  it  is  alfo  rather  a  larger  pigeon  than  the  lafl ;  the 
irides  of  its  eyes  are  in  fome  of  a  gravel,  in  others  of  * 
pearl,  colour ;  the  chain  does  not  flow  fo  near  to  the 
(boulders  of  its  wings,  though  both  the  hood  and  chain 
are  longer,  but  are  nothing  near  fo  compact  as  the 
others,  and  are  eafily  disturbed  with  every  puff  of 
wind;  they  likewife  fall  more  h  x;kward  off  the  head,  it* 
a  rumpled  difcompofed  form,  anc1  from  this  the  pigeon 
receives  its  name. 

The  Turbit. — It  is  a  fmall  pigeon,  very  little  bigger 
than  a  jacobine:  it  has  a  round  button  head,  and  the 
fhorter  the  beak  is,  the  b;ttcr;  it  has  a  tuft  of  feathers 
growing  from  the  bread,  which  opens  and  Ipreads  both 
ways,  fprouting  out  like  the  chitterlin  of*  (hirt;  this  is 
called  the  purle;  it  has  alfo  a  gullet  whic^  reaches  from 
the  back  to  the  purle;  this  bird  is  admired  according  to 
the  larsjenefs  of  its  purle. 

The  Owl — Is  rather  Icfs  than  a  jacobine,  with  a  gra- 
vel-e)e,  and  a  very  fh  >rt  hooked  beak,  much  refem- 
bling  that  of  an  owl,  and  from  th'S  the  bird  derives  its 
name.  The  purle  in  this  bird  is  ra'h  -r  larger,  and 
opens  and  expands  itfelf  more  like  a  '"sfe  than  that  of 
the  turbit's ;  but  in  every  other  rcfpef,  both  in  fliapc, 
make,  and  plumage,  this  bird  is  fo  very  like  the  tar- 
bit,  the  beak  excepted,  as  to  render  any  further  de~ 
fcription  needlefs. 

The  Capuchin, — A  pigeon  which  has  its  name  from  in 
order  of  barehead  monafticks ;  it  has  a  longer  beak 
than  the  jack,  and  is  fomewhat  larger  in  its  body  ;  it 
has  no  chain,  but  a  very  pretty  hood,  anJ  is  in  plum- 
age and  other  properties  the  fame  as  th:  jack.  Some 
fanciers  pofitively  affirm  it  iO  be  a  diftindt  fpecies; 
others  again  as  confidently  affirm  ir  to  be  a  baftard-breed, 
between  a  jacobine  and  fom<-  oth  r  pigeon;  however  it 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  j-ck  and  another  pigeon  will 
breed  a  bird  fo  exactly  fimilar  to  it,  as  will  greatly  etn- 
barrafs  the  fanciers  of  this  firft  perfuafion  to  diftinguifh 
between  it  and  what  they  term  their  feparate  fpecies. 
Though  all  the  pigeons  of  the  toy  kind  have  their  re- 
fpe£Hve  admirers,  the  capuchin  is  but  lightly  efteeined 
by  the  fancy  in  general. 

The  Finnikin. — In  make,  ihape,  and  fize  it  differs 
very  little  from  the  common  runt;  the  crown  of  its 
head  is  formed  very  like  the  head  of  a  fnak:- ;  it  has 
a  gravel-eye,  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  growing  on  the 
back  part  of  its  crown,  which  falls  down  its  neck, 
hanging  like  a  horfe's  mane ;  it  has  a  clean  leg  and  foot, 
and  its  plumage  is  always  blue  or  black-pied. 

The  Turner — Is  in  fo  many  refpedts  like  the  finni- 
kin that  little  more  remains  to  be  faid  about  it,  than 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  them  ;  it  is  not 
fnakc-headed,  and  the  tuft  on  the  back  part  of  the 
crown  is  wanting  ;  and,  when  the  wanton  fit  is  on  it 
and  it  plays  to  the  female,  it  turns  only  one  way,  whereas 
the  finnikin  turns  both. 

The  Broad  Tail  Shaker. — This  pigeon  efpacially 
when  luftful,  has  a  fiequent  tremulous  motion,  or 
(baking  in  the  neck;  which,  joined  to  the  breadth  of 
its  tail  when  fpread,  gives  the  bird  the  name  of  the 
broad-tail  maker. 

It  has  a  beautiful  long  taper  neck,  which  it  creeps  in 

a  fet- 
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i    '  ine    form,    rather    leaning    towards  its  back, 

Iti  beak  is  very  (hart ; 
and  has  a  tail  that   is 

j  t  f  a  grt  !dom 

1  <•!'•>  tnan  four  anil  :    exceeds    f:x   and 

thir  •  in  a  very  linking  manner,  like 

the    us!   of  a  turkey-cork,  and   raiftrs  it  up  to  fuch  a 

•,  that  (he  tail  upi  '>c  head. 

/,;<.'   >.'..  -  a  baltard  flrain  bc- 

.1  the  broad  tail  (haker  a' el  tome  other  pigeon;  it 
has  a  longer  back  and  lli  .ner  netk  ;h.m  that  o:  the  l.ift- 
mer  J:  it  has  alf«  of  Iratheri  .n 

its    :.  Joes   n   t    Mrrad  ii»t  lli-  c ;  .•_•,,    but 

leu  then  fail,  us  i-  duig 

ov  r  the  i-'.iiL-r,  in  ibc  nature  of  piru 

opened,  n  :  it  droep  vrry  much. 

Tkt  Sari. —  1'i.is  biid  is  r_-  - ;  than  the  jaco- 

bin* j  it  has  a  fliort   thick  beak,  like  a  bji'.-iinch,  en- 
.vaulr,  »i.-   a  iukcd  circle  of  a 
•   i  x,:  .  .•  •  round  its  evec,  like  that  of  the 

timer;    when  the  reatK-rs  of  the  pinion  arc  inclinable 
to  a  dack  colo**,  the  irides  arc  red,  at  ii  ob&nrah 
Come  -T. 

;xn  the  barb  in  nothincjbaft 
the  c  .:::_•.     I.i  o'.iicf  rel'iiccte 

I'.^ou.—lt  is  cSc«t  the  -union 

runt,  am!   not  unlike  it  in  lhape,  but  the  colour  of  its 

Tbt    '.  runt, 

ii»  vi-ry  in  Qupc.      I  M  fMttmagc  of 

n,   in  fliat-e,  m-i 

verf 

f*c  cxcepted,  it  Dcing  a  n  uch  larger  bird. 

.,;.'—•! 


yellow,    but  the  t  p  and  the  fpace  re 

an  all  >  it  hjs  a  Uueith  a(h-colou,-ea 

the  i  .;»  eves  are  of  a  hue  white. 


•  Ml  ,  • 


Stitns  far  in  fling  a  Pig  an  Left. 

Let  it  be  a  f  •  xim  to  place  the  front  . 

the  fouth  or  i 
but  i»  a  room 
oi*y  be  ; 

,c   n-.aJe   : 

Some  br  .'x>f  of  the  h  ui'e,  and 

there    Uy    a    ;  rcr  i 

but,  in   doing  th.  .    -  fak-n  10 

crec; 

Nt\  ip  a 

cat  (  •  procure 

notice  :K--  n  egg  and  |  -r   it  i. 

i  dead  pii 

• 
•uch  th«  pigc 

xccedir^iy    uiJul   iu   a  loft, 


clear  of  rats  and  mice,  which  are  very  deftrudttve  to 
the  pigeons  and  their  *ggs.  Be  careful  not  to  over- 
ftock  the  iofr,  and  always  allow  at  lead  two  holes  or 
breeding-  .every  pair:  for,  if  thry  are  cramp- 

.'.:it  of  room,  they  will  not  fit  quiet,  nor  breed 
fo  well  j*  uhen  they  have  a  fufficiencv  of  room  allowed 
•  •.  ;  .  We  cannot  bctti  r  illtiArate  this  remark  than  in 
the  informal!  t'y  Mr.  Moore,  who  relates, 

:c  was  well  acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  who  out 
nc  pair  of  breeding-pigeons  could  not  nife  time 
>f>»»fc  one*,  during  the  couife  of  a   whole   fpring  and 
by  keeping  them  crowded  in  too  fmall  a 
ve  beginning  of  September,   he  removed 
the  fame  pigeons  into  a  larger  loft,  and  they  bred  well 
even  then  and  through  the  grcateft  part  of  the  enfuing 
winter,  which  is  an   mdifputablc  proof  of  the  bnd  ef- 
fcfis  ot    crowding  t-.,,  ntany  in  ti..i  i-ontracied  a  habita- 
MM.     The   rrafon    is   <  bvions,   fjL.cio'is  cocks  will  be 
to,  a i.d  trctilrty,    the  others   as   thev  Tit, 
and  others  that  want  i  •'.:    will   ii;:ht   for  neili, 

and  by  ihi*  means  both  eggs  and  young  ones  tre  de- 
ed. 

the  breeding  places,  let  the  (helves  be  at 
•cen  inches  in  breadth,  and   the   dtftance  be- 
tween ibeir  and  (he!  t   ttuxy  inches  that  e.ili   powten 
a»ay  not  b-  compclird  to  crouch  for   want  of  height, 
t>y  getting  an  ill   habit  of  pfcjr- 
-  be    hxcti    upon  thefe   (heives, 

k-avnii;  the  (pace  <  et  between  each  paitition, 

having  a  board  nailed  a|Ea>nil  the  In  nt,  which  fervesasa 
blieu  on  both  ixtet  of  every  ;.  .  and  by  this  method 

ibtre  will  be  two  nelts  in  the  length  of  every  three  feer, 
and  tie  pigeon  will  Htdirk  and  private.  Some  place  a  par- 
tiiiou  n  the  middle  of  each  i.elt,  which  is  ot  fervice  in 
btMteing  th*  young  ones  from  running  to  the  hen,  and 
cooiing  hot  t-4g«,  when  (he  fits  at  the  other  fid: ;  for  in 
breeding-lime,  when  the  young  <-i>t-«  are  about  three 
weeks  o«j,  th?  hi  t  a  grod  breeder, 

and  le-tve  the  ymn^  on  •  c^rc  of  the  c^xlk.  For 
the  eafier  cleaning  out  the  nefis  l'-.T>e  liave  them  built 
withcut  any  b'ind,  beinp  entirely  left  open  in  front; 
but  as  the  pigeon  does  not  like  to  bediflufbcd  when 
filing/ a%d  an  ope  t  •  i  ine  other 

c,    we  cz;  -'ling  in  1  •'.  ur  of   it. 

Oihi :  .    if  the  loft   vt  ill  a  ,   llrenuoudy 

:  making  of  tht  nefts  on  the   ti<    r,   efpe- 
cialiy  fur  the  better  ur  mote 

•pWenicnl  than  either  <<f  ibr  f<>:  -nr- 

in^   ihofe    acddJiits    which   foir. 

, 

thereby  I" 
them  :MI  <>pp<.'  •  ,  as 

• 
eft  be  furn  find  with  s»n  u.  pif./.<-d  *•.< 

.h  of  wl.  and 

'd   lor   this  ufc,    .  .  rroj  or- 

e  pigeon  it  is    uittntitd   fot  ;    a  rv'n  pro;>rf  for 

a    tumbler,    «,r  any  •  i  l>e 

three  inches   hivh,  ?r,il   ai----.?   i  :    !  -r  at  the 

n»  like  a  vkafh-hartri   b^nn    •  . ':••   b  t- 

,    aivd   thefe   Olould  he    v»n«-d  i'i  prupniii.>n  to   the 

;  ;   in  fixing  t  k..fkct  in 
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breedmry-place,  put  a  fmall  weHr.e  of  wood,  or  a  brick, 
agaiult  the  front  of  it,  that  the  pigeons  may  get  on  and 
oft  the  nelt,  without  treacling  on  tne  rjgis  of  the  pan  or 
bjfket,  and  by  that  means  til'  out  the  c^g«  ;  when  tie 
hen  has  h.itcheti,  he  careful  no;  to  handle  the  ycung 
ones  when  you  want  to  look  at  them,  fur  the  handling 
of  youna;  pigeons  often  brings  a  foouring  upon  them. 
The  bafket  is  preferred  by  fome,  as  being  much  the 
warmtit,  and  not  fo  fubjeft  to  crack  the  egg  when 
frefh  laid  ;  but  the  advocates  for  the  pan  fay,  that 
thefe  difficulties  are  eafily  obviated,  by  a  proper  fupply 
of  clean  ltra>v,  or  frail,  made  foft  and  fhort;  the  frail,  as 
it  lies  hollow,  and  lafts  a  great  while,  is  preferable 
to  the  draw  ;  for,  when  the  young  ones  are  able  to  get 
out  of  their  nelr,  t*ke  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  frtil,  and 
(hake  off  the  dung  and  filth,  and  the  frail  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  again.  It  is  not  improper  in  this  place  to  in- 
form the  reader,  that  gravel  fhould  be  fifted  on  the 
(helves  and  floor,  which  the  pigeons  are  fond  of  pick- 
ing, and  it  is  very  wholefome  for  them,  and  alfo  gives 
the  loft  a  more  creditable  appearance,  and  makes  it 
much  eafier  to  be  cleaned;  befides,  in  keeping  the  pi- 
geons clean  they  are  cleared  from  fleas  and  other  ver- 
min, which  are  the  conftant  attendants  of  naftinefs  and 
filth,  being  principally  bred  and  nouriftied  by  the  dung. 

As  for  the  trap  or  airy,  it  is  always  built  on  a  platform 
or  floor  of  deals,  on  the  outfule  of  the  houfe,  and  is  the 
common  pafiage  for  the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  the 
pigeons :  it  is  made  of  laths,  which  fhould  be  nailed  fo 
clofe  together  as  not  to  permit  a  moufe  to  creep  through. 
Some  of  thefe  are  made  very  fmall,  with  a  door  in  the 
middle,  and  one  on  each  fide  :  which  three  doors  are  fo 
contrived,  that  by  the  pull  of  a  fingle  firing,  like  a  piece 
cf  machinery,  all  draw  up  together :  this  contrivance  is 
chiefly  defigned  to  trap  {tray  pigeons,  who  are  allured 
into  it  by  the  tempting  baits  of  hemp-feed,  or  rape  and 
canary,  which  is  ftrewed  there  for  that  purpofe,  and  fre- 
quently has  its  defired  effedt.  Some  make  two  fmall 
fwrnging  doors,  on  each  fide  of  the  trap,  fixed  by  wires, 
called  bolting  wires,  fo  that  any  pigeon  may  get  into 
the  trap,  but  cannot  return  back  again;  and  alfo  leave 
a  fquarc  hole  open  at  top,  called  a  tipping  hole,  which 
is  made  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpefe  as  the  fwinging 
doors ;  but,  unlefs  the  trap  is  fo  iituated  as  to  be  quite 
lecure  from  the  cats  or  rats,  both  thtfo  are  dangerous 
contrivances:  for  either  of  the  laft  mentioned  animals 
may,  by  fome  means,  as  eaiily  enter  the  tr.ip  as  the 
pigeons  can,  and  if  they  once  find  their  way  in,  they 
will  make  fad  devaftation  among  the  pigeons  and 
their  eggs.  Some  of  thefe  places  are  built  fo  wide  and 
lofty,  as  to  admit  eight  or  ten  people  at  a  time  to  ftand 
or  walk  about  in  them,  and  have  two  or  three  rows  of 
(helves  on  every  fide  for  the  pigeons  to  reft  upon, 
and  are  defigned  to  give  room  and  air  to  thofe  pigeons 
thar  are  not  fuffered  to  fly  abroad.  When  thefe  places 
are  fo  large  they  are  called  airies,  and  are  of  great 
(ervice  in  keeping  confined  pigeons  in  a  good  Mate  of 
health. 

In  order  to  complete  the  furniture  of  the  loft,  it  muil 
be  provided  with  proper  bottles  and  ftands  for  water, 
and  alfo  with  proper  meat-boxes.  It  fhould  be  a  large 
«gg-bellicd  glais-bottle,  with  a  long  n?ck,  big  enough  to 


contain  three  or  four  gallons  of  water,  though  the  (haps 
of  it  is  immaterial,  for  a  piece  ot  paftt?  board  hung  bv  a 
ftring  about  three  inches  above  the  bottle  will  always 
hinder  them  fettling  0:1  it  and  dunging  it.  This  bottle 
fhouid  be  let  upon  a  ihrec-legged  (tool  or  (land,  having 
a  hollow  at  the  top  fur  the  belly  to  reft  in,  that  the 
mouth  may  deicend  into  a  fmall  pan  underneath,  by 
which  means  the  water  will  run  from  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  fupplying  the"  pan  with  water  as  faft  as  the 
pigeons  drink  it  out;  this  method  will  keep  the  water 
frefh  and  f,veet,  and  the  water  will  ftop  running  when 
its  furface  meets  the  mouth  of  the  bottle ;  the  rcafon  of 
which  is  obvious,  though  an  explanation  would  be  ra- 
ther too  philofophical :  but  we  advifa  thofe  who  are 
not  yet  pofleiled  of  this  contrivance,  to  make  a  trial  of 
it,  and  it  will  experimentally  prove  the  truth  of  this  af- 
fertion. 

The  box  for  the  meat  fhould  be  made  in  the  (hape  of 
a  hopper  ;  and,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  dunging 
the  grain,  it  muft  have  a  cover  over  tu.e  top,  and  then  it 
will  ferve  as  a  prefervative  for  their  food  :  from  hence 
the  meat  defcends  into  a  (hallow  fquar*-  box,  and  this  is 
ufually  fenced  in  with  rails  or  fmall  holes  on  each  fide, 
to  prevent  them  from  flirting  the  grain  amongft  their 
own  dung  which  lies  about  the  floor.  Some  leava 
it  quite  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  pigeon*, 
that  they  may  the  more  eafily  find  their  way  to 
it. 

Obfervations  »n  tht  Diet  proper  for  Pigetns. 

The  common  dove-houfe  pigeon,  being  removed  as 
it  were  but  one  ftep  from  a  ftate  of  nature,  is  hardy,  and 
will  feek  its  own  food,  living  upon  almoft  any  grain  ; 
yet  it  is  far  different  from  the  fancy-birds,  who  re- 
quire fome  attendance,  being  much  more  delicate,  and 
always  ufed  to  tender  treatment :  therefore,  as  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  their  food  is  necefiary,  I  (hall  fubmit  the 
following. 

The  pigeon  may  be  fed  with  various  forts  of  grain,  as 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  horfebeans,  vetches,  tares, 
rape  and  canary,  or  hemp-feed.  But  of  all  grains  old 
tares  prove  to  be  the  beft  fuited  to  the  nature  of  thefe 
birds ;  for  new  tares  fhould  be  given  very  Iparingly, 
efpecially  to  young  pigeons,  as  they  are  very  liable  to 
put  them  into  a  fcouri:  g,  though  old  tares  will  have  the 
fame  efFe£t,  if  by  any  accident  they  have  been  riixcd 
with  fait,  or  damaged  by  fea-water ;  for  though  pigeons 
are  very  fond  of  fait,  too  much  is  pernicious. 

Horfebeans  are  efteemcd  the  next  bcft  food  to  tares,, 
but  the  fmaller  thefe  the  better  :  there  is  a  French- 
fort  calk-d  fmall  ticks,  which  make  good  food  ;  but  I 
would  advifc  thofe  who  feed  their  pigeons  with  beans, 
fometimes  to  mix  a  few  vetches  with  them,  and  to  have 
all  the  bsans  fplit. 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peas,  ought  only  to  be  given 
now  and  then  for  a  change  of  diet,  as  they  are  very  fub- 
jedl  to  fcour  them.  '1  here  is  a  mixed  diet  made  of 
tare?,  beans,  and  peas,  which  is  c  tiled  Scotcii  meat,  .with 
which  fome  fanciers  fee)  their  pigeons  for  cheapnefs, 
but  care  thould  be  taken  that  the  beans  are  not  too 
large.  Rape  and  canary,  and  hemp-feed,  is  a  diet  that 
pigeons  are  immoderately  fond  of;  but  this,  for  many 
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fub    ini'.a!    reafuns,   ir.u;t   :,. 
•   ut  diet. 

Diftafts  imident  tt  Pigtsir,  '-tktdtf  Cun. 

In  tr-a:inj  of  t.ic  cifeal-s  r^.j^ing  to  pigeons,  we 
{hall  eV:  -M  the  fciti  merits  .  f  the  late  Mr. 

Moor-,    *^o    .vas  very  judicious  fancier, 

but  ,    of  the  faculty,    wh  •  ((jji\d  no 

pains  to  .r..ue  liimlcH  acquainted  with  the  ililcafei 
of  the '(.•  birds,  and  10  apply  the  bJl  method  of  cure  ; 
therefor  ,  A-  -.  ut  f.irhcr  apology,  1  Hull  take  him 
for  my  g'lide. 

Carruftint  tf  tht  £rg  it  t't  Uterus. — This  ufua'ly 
arifes  from  the  over  laUcioufnefc  cf  an  unmatched  hen, 
and  proceed  fometirrc  fr  m  hi^h  feeding.  S'jch  a 
hen  will  veiv  frequent!,  breed  eggs  without  any  con- 
nection ui;h  the  mile,  though  they  felJom  bring  them 
to  pcrfcv'  :  if  times  they  do  not  bring  them 

forth,  ib  that  they  decay  in  the  womb.  The  m'y  re- 
medy for  this  i*  a  low  die',  if  you  think  the  diforder 
arofe  from  hign  feeding,  and  to  match  rur  to  a  cock  in 
time. 

Tht  R'et  R»:f. — In  this  cafe  give  them  three  or 
four  pepper-rorns  once  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
deep  a  handful  of  green  ru-  in  their  water  ;  and,  as  this 
is  v-ry  wholcfome,  you  may  Ut  all  the  other  pigeons 
drink  o: 

The  Dry  R;:t> — It  ufjally  known  by  a  dry  hufky 
cough,  that  always  attend*  ir,  and  is  fuppofcd  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  c;  Id,  tj  which  they  arc  very  fubjecl, 
particularly  during  the  time  of  moulting  ;  to  remedy 
this  give  them  every  day  three  or  four  cloves  of 
garlic. 

The  Canter. — This  ufually  takes  its  rife  from  the 
cocks  peckrng  and  fighting  one  another  ;  though  Tome 
fanciers  fay,  that  giving  them  water  in  a  metal  or  tin 
veflel  will  bring  on  thus  diforJeT.  In  order  to  remove 
it,  take  burnt  alum  and  honey,  and  rub  the  part  afTecled 
every  day  :  but,  when  this  has  not  its  dedrcd  effect, 
difTolve  five  grains  of  Roman  vitriol  in  half  a  fpoonful 
of  wine  vinegar,  mix  it  with  the  former  medicine,  and 
anoint  the  part  affected,  tame  per  pie  (trip  off  the  t'curf, 
and  make  it  bleed,  before  they  apply  the  remedy ;  but 
we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  medicine  is  fc-r.hing 
enough  without  that. 

When  the  flefh  or  wittles  round  the  eves  of  the  car- 
rier, horfeman,  or  barb,  are  torn  or  pecked,  bathe  (hem 
with  ftalc  urine  for  feveral  day<;  if  this  does  not  pn-e 
cfcf'-il,  difl'.lvc  two  drachms  of  alum  in  one  o'ince 
and  a  half  of  water,  tod  wafh  the  ag^neveJ  part :  hut, 
when  the  cafe  is  very  obftinatr,  mix  half  an  o  nee  of 
honey  with  twenty  grains  of  red  precipitate,  and  anoint 
the  part,  and  it  will  certainly  c*  re  it. 

Pigeons  arc  infefted  w/:h  fmall  inficl',  particularly 
during  the  fummer  m  >nm«,  which  the  fancicis  call 
lire;  when  this  happ-n-,  fumigate  their  feathers  well 
with  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  and  it  w.ll  certainly  oefiroy 
them. 

(her  kind  of  fmall  vermin,  which  are 
very  pernicious,  and  frequently  prove  fatal  to  the  youn^ 
••cs  ID  the  neft,  cfp«cially  when  firft  I. ached,  by  creep- 


ing into  their  ear<,  and  h'nderinj  them  from  thriving;  to 
prevent  this,  fprinkle  the  dud  of  tobacco  in  the  neft,  and 
alKi  uvcr  t.:t-  young  pigeons,  and  it  will  kill  thefe  vermin; 
they  are  called  the  blacks  by  fume,  and  by  others  pigeon- 

~zorJ-fa!I*n. — Gizzard-fallen  is  when  the  gizzard 
fi  ks  do.vn  to  the  vent ;  the  fancy  in  general  thrnk  it 
p.oceciis  from  weaknefs,  though  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  rather  c»ufcd  by  feeding  on  too  much  hemp-feed.  I 
know  of  no  cuie  for  this  malady  un!efs  nature  will  co- 
operate with  an  alteration  of  diet,  which  in  young  pi- 
geoRs  it  fomeumes  does. 

Nnvtl-falUn. — Navel-fallen  is  when  there  is  a  fort 
of  bag  hanging  down  near  the  vent.  This  diftemper  is 
frequently  defperate  ;  and,  if  the  giving  of  them  clary, 
c  r  :  me  other  fl lengthening  things  of  a  Cunilar  nature, 
does  not  uila  a  cure,  I  can  recommend  nothing  that 
will. 

Pigeons  are  fubje&  to  bo  pap-arfcd,  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  fancy.  Thi-.  malady  arifes  cither  from  a  natural 
wcakncCi,  or  from  a  lecherous  cock's  mounting  his  hen 
too  frequently.  There  is  no  cure  for  this,  ex- 
cepting flying,  and  the  parting  of  them  fometimes 
to  make  them  more  abltcmious.  Young  pigeons  and 
carriers  that  are  not  much  flown  are  mod  liable 
to  it. 

Some  pigeon*,  as  powtere  and  croppers,  are  apt  to 
overcharge  or  gorge  thcmfolves,  that  is,  when  they 
have  failed  rather  longer  than  ufual,  they  will  eat  fuch  a 
quantity  th.it  they  cannot  di^cft  it,  but  it  will  lUy  and 
corrupt  in  the  cr»p.  When  this  happens,  put  the 
gorged  bird  in  a  tight  flocking,  with  its  f.-et  downwards, 
ftroXing  up  the  crop,  that  the  over-loaded  bag  of  meat, 
may  not  hang  down  ;  then  hang  up  the  (locking  on  a 
nail,  keep  it  in  this  poflure,  only  fupplying  it  with  a 
little  water  now  and  then,  till  the  food  is  diverted,  and 
this  will  frequently  cure  it  ;  but,  when  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  (locking,  put  it  in  a  coop  or  open  bafket,  feeding 
it  but  very  moderately,  for  if  it  is  left  to.  itfelf  it  will 
gorge  again.  When  this  method  d^ocs  not  fucceed,  flit 
the  crop  from  the  bottom  with  a  ttarp  pair  of  fciiTars  or 
pen-kmf'.-,  uke  out  the  corrupted  meat,  wafh  the  crop, 
and  few  it  up  again.  This  method  has  ohen  proved 
fuccefiful,  though  the  rn  p  will  lofe  its  roundnefs. 
Some  take  off  the  crop  by  ligature,  that  is,  tying  tbit 
part  of  the  crop  that  coiu.rn*  the  undiverted  food  tight 
roun  I  with  a  llring,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  drops  off. 
This  ii. et hi >d  never  fail-,  but  the  flupe  of  the  crop  is 
entirely  ruined  for  ever  after. 

Tbt  y*rtizt,-~3r,  as  it  is  commonly  called  by  the/an- 
cy,  th»  m?grim<,  it  a  difcafc,  in  which  the  pigeon  flut- 
ters ab  tut  at  random,  with  its  bead  rcvcrte !  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  its  beaks  reds  on  its  back.  This  malady 
is  pronounced  incurable  by  mod  fanciers  ;  and,  if  it 
baffles  the  |>ower  of  the  following  reme-iv,  it  is  fo:  In- 
fule  in  half  a  pint  of  .•  at.  r  on?  ounce  and  a  half  of 
fpirit  of  lavender  anJ  a  diachin  of  the  (pint  of  fal 
ammoniac  that  has  been  c'idilled  with  q'lick  lime;  in 
the  rouife  of  a  day  force  down  the  bird's  throat  about  a 
fp  <on'ul  and  a  half  <>t  tlii*.  compoli:fon  ;  and,  if  the 
bird  f\ti. is  benefit,  repeat  the  medicine  every  third  or 
fourth  day,  only  lefilning  ihe  quantity,  and  in  the 
Y  T  2  intermediate 
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intermediate  days  give  it  a  clove  of  garlic,  or  three 
or  four  pepper-corns ;  if  after  a  trial  you  perceive 
no  arnendmenr,  it  will  be  beft  to  kill  it  out  of  the 
way. 

When  pigeons  do  not  moult  freely,  or  are  at  a  (land 
in  their  nu.ultiiig,  fa  that  they  do  not  throw  thtir  fea- 
thers kindly,  it  is  a  never-failing  fi/n  of  a  bad  {Lite  of 
health.  To  amend  this,  the  following  method  will  be 
cf  lervice:  Put  them  in  fome  warm  place,  and  ptill  out 
their  -tail  feather-  ;  mix  a  good  quantity  of  hemp-feed 
with  their  common  food;  alfo  throw  a  little  clarv  or 
faffron  into  their  water,  though  fome  prefer  cochineal 
or  elder-berries  for  this  ufe.  Pigeons  are  alfo  liable  to 
a  fcouring,  particularly  in  moulting-time,  which  makes 
them  very  weak,  faint,  and  thin  :  as  a  remedy  for  this, 
give  them  pump-water  with  a  lump  of  chalk  in  it,  or 
force  the  quantity  of  two  horfe-beans  down  their  throats 
every  day.  If  this  fails  pour  fome  fmith's-farge  water 
down  their  throats,  which  is  very  binding.  The  grit 
that  remains  in  the  trough  under  the  grind-Hone,  where 
they  grind  edge-tools,  is  very  good  for  a  fcouring,  but 
mult  be  ufed  in  fmall  quantities,  it  being  of  a  very  cof- 
tive  nature. 

The  diftemper  called  the  fmall  pox,  which  breaks 
out  in  eruptions  or  puftules,  full  of  yellow  matter,  on 
their  bodies,  wings,  and  legs,  is  cured  by  opening  the 
puftules,  and  applying  burnt  alum  and  honey,  or  touch- 
ing them  with  Roman  vitriol.  When  pigeons  are  fick, 
heavy,  or  drooping  their  wing?,  give  them,  once  a  day, 
a  couple  of  fpiders  rolled  up  in  butter;  and  if  you  think 
it  fdfe  fo  venture  them,  let  them  fly. 

When  pigeons  are  lame,  or  the  ball  of  their  foot  fwelled, 
cither  from  cold,  they  being  cut  with  glafs,  or  any  other 
accident,  fpread  fome  Venice- turpentine  on  a  piece  of 
brown  paper,  put  it  to  the  part  affected,  and  it  will  heal 
in  a  few  days. 

Tki  Flejh-Wen — Is  a  fiefhy  tumour  which  arifes 
on  the  joints  of  the  legs  or  wings  :  this  may  be  either 
opened  or  cut  off:  if  opened,  take  out  the  kernel, 
and  wa(h  it  wir'.i  alum  and  water  ;  if  cut  off, 
the  part  may  be  afterwards  healed  with  almoft  any 
falve. 

fht  Bint-Wen — Is  a  hard  tumour  growing  upon  the 
joints,  as  the  laft:  this  is  very  rarely  cured,  and  the 
bird  affc&ed  with  it  will  not  breed.  Some  attempt 
to  cure  it  with  a  mixture  of  black  foap  and  quick 
lime  ;  bur,  if  this  is  fuffered  to  lie  on  too  : 
or  mad«  too  Itrong,  it  Will  eat  off  ths  leg,  or  any 
other  part  where  it  is  applied,  it  being  a  ftrang 
cauftic. 

The  Core. — This  malady  is  fo  called,  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  the  core  of  an  apple;  it  is  hard,  and  ufually  of 
a  yellow  colour  interfperfed  with  red,  and  is  moftly 
feat'cd  in  the  anus  or  vent.  This  muit  he  ripened;  to 
fffedl  which,  keep  the  pigeon  lo<jfe,  by  giving  it  a 
gentle  purge  of  tobacco  (a  fmall  q;wntity  will  do  ;) 
this  will  fometimes  make  them  difcharge  the  core 
thenifeivcs ;  if  not,  when  ripe  it  muft  be  drawn 
cut. 

Thefe  birds,  particularly  the  common  fort,  are  fre- 
qu>  ntly  afflicted  with  (cabs  on  the  back  and  breafr, 
•which  make  the  old  ones  fo  weak  that  they  cannot  fly 


abroad  in  fearch  of  food,  and  abfolntely  kill  the  young 
ones.  The  following  recipe  is  recommended  as  a  cure  : 
A  pound  of  dill-feed,  a  pound  of  fennel-feed,  and  the 
fame  qu.mtity  of  cummin-fesd  ;  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
affafoetida,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bay- fair,  and  of  rcrn- 
mon  fait  the  fame  quantity;  mix  all  thsfe  ingredients 
with  fome  fine  clean  clay,  together  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  fl  JUT.  This  being  prepared,  bake  it  in  t 
pots,  and  let  it  on  a  ftand  in  the  pigeon-houfe,  and 
the  birds  will  continue  to  pecit  it  till  they  are  cured. 

The  bejl  Method!  for  preventing  Pigesns  from  leaving  their 
Habitation. 

Lay  near  the  pigeon-houfe  a  barrow  full  of  loam  ; 
reduce  it  to  the  confidence  of  pap,  by  mixing  it  w  itb 
water,  but  brine  is  better;  add  to  this  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  the  coarfeft  fand,  a  peck  of  bay-fair,  and  a  little 
fait  p^tre  ;  if  the  loam  is  beat  up  with  water,  it  will 
require  more  fait  than  when  brine  is  ufed  for  that  pur- 
psle ;  if  it  is  a  good  fandy  loam,  lefs  fand  will  do; 
where  loam  cannot  be  procured,  chy  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe,  but  then  much  more  fand  will  be  wanted.  The 
pigeons  will  be  fo  fond  of  this  little  bank  as  not  eafily  to 
leave  it. 

2.  Take  the  head  and  feet  of  a  gelt  goat,  boil  them 
till  the  flefh  parts  frcm  the  bone  ;  take   this   flefh,    and 
boil  it  again  in  the  fame  liquor,  till  the  whole  is  reduced 
to  a  icily;  then  put  in  fome  clean  potter's  earth,  knead- 
ing  the   whole   together   to   the  confidence  of  do-igh, 
which  make  into  fmall  loaves,  and  dry  them  in  the  fun 
or  oven,  but  be  careful  they  are  ivjt  burnt;    when  they 
are  dry,  place  them  in  ihe  moft  convenient  parts  of  the 
pigeon  houfe  ;     when    the   pigeons    will    foon   peck   at 
ir,  and  liking    the   tafte,    will   not   leave    it    but    with, 
regret.      Some    make    ufe    of    a    goat's    head    boiled 
in     urine,      with    a    mixture    of    fait,    cummin,    and 
hemp. 

3.  Others   make  a   rep:'.ft  of  millet   fried    in  honey, 
with    the  addition  of  a.  little  fait  anJ  water  ;  this  c 
pofition  is  faid  to  have  i'uch  an  cited  0:1  them,  that  they 
never  alter  leave  rhJir  habitation  ;   .;:  J  is  cf  great  ufe  in 
drav/ing  ft  ratine  pistons  to  !*. 

4.  Lifttv,  there   is    nothing    fupei'Tor  to  -lie  true  and 
genuine  fait-cat,  if  ma  'e  as  :  !V  e  i:t.-:-<i  gnive!, 
brick-maker's   ea:  til,    ..-.-id    the  rubbifh  i  f  .in   old 

peck    of  earth,   or,    if  you   ;:(•.  li  ::d  of  rubbiji, 

half  the  quantity  wi!l  do;  ;;  ;.i  r;>  this  a  pnunJ  and  a 
half  of  cummin-feed,  a  quaitvr  <;J  a  pou:  d  of  bay  falc  or 
falt-petre  :  let  thcfe  i.  -  nixed  tQgpther, 

with  as  much  ftale  urine  as  will  make;  a  ftiJfctmenf:. 
Let  it  be  put  into  old  tin  pots,  kettle?,  or  flone  jars, 
with  holts  in  the  fides  for  them  to  peck  at  it,  only  let 
them  be  covered  at  the  top  to  prevent  their  dunging 
it. 

When  pigeons  r.re  \vith  eg;,   they  ;u"  '  '  very 

fond  of  lirhf,   which   is    of  e    in  hardening  the 

fiiell  of  thtir  cz%,  and  by  this  means  thcv  are  kept  from 
pecking  the  mortar  off  the  tops  of  houfes,  though  the 
danvage  they  do  is  tiifling,  their  beak  not  being  long; 
enough  to  ionfen  a:iy  tile  that  is  propeily  fixed.  The 
fait  and  urine  provoke  their  third,  a"i;d,  they  bdng  cf  a 

very 
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hot  nature,  occafions  them  to  drink  often,  which  is 
of  'grcit  fervicc    to   them.     The  ftrong  frnell   of  the 
•:m  much,  keeps  them  at  home, 
;   -.  ocners  that  are  hoverii;g  about,  and  ftraying 
from  home.     The  oily  nature  of  che  curth   is  a  greac 
help  to  the  tiilcharge  of  their  foft   meat,  when   they 
are  :  -;   or>«  ;   and   the   gravel  fcours 

craws,  ar.d  is  of  great  fervice  in  promoting  digct- 

•ns  are  remarkably  fond  of  fait,  nor  is   there  a 

•-arcelv  any  of  thv:  diforders  to  which  they  arc 

fubje.it,  without  tne  abidance  of  :  :Jiert;    which 

proves  the  inftind  that  the   wife    Creator    bertows  on 

animals  f.r  the  neccffary  prefsrvation  of  their  we!: 

and  ..  <-•  extraordinary  fondnefs  pigeons  have 

lor  the  mortar  that  is  found  in  old  wails,  which  contains 

a  fait  little  inferior  to  the  common  fa!t-pctre  ;   for  which 

:i  fome  place  cakes  of  fait  candied  again  ft  the  walls 

of  their  pigeon 

D'-jTn'vijh'.x;  .Marks  a/ a  Cotk  and  Hen  Piston. 

As  it  it  a  nutter  of  fome  difficulty  to  form  a  right 
judgment  whether  •  pi*-tm  be  a  cock  or  nen,  (tor  in  this 
particular  fame  of  the  aWeft  and  bcft  fanciers  have  erred) 
in  order,  rhercf  »re,  to  clear  up  this  point,  I  have  drawn 
up  t.  :ig  rules;  a  proper  obfervance  of  v 

joined  to  a  little  experience,  will  foon  enable  the  youn£ 
Uncicr  to  beco  nc  an  adept  in  this  particul  r. 

1.  The  cock  i«  >.  by  hi*  breaft-bone, 
it  being   always  longer  and   ((outer   than   tha:  of   the 

2.  His  head  anJ  cheeks  are  broader  and  fuller,  and 
be  hit  a  bolder  look  than  the  hen. 

he  rent  in  the  hen,  arxl  the  bone  near  the  vent, 
is  a. ways  more  open  than  in  the  cock. 

4.  Amoju  young  pigeon*,  that  which  fque.ks  long- 
eft  in  tbe  otll  general  •  >  b-  a  hc.i;  and,  where 
two  in  ..                :  brgcft  ufually  turns  out  to 
be  a 

••  cork  is  !o-»;cr,  a   -:r;at  J..-..1  loudrr, 
ano  mote  mafculmc,  t  and  tbe  cock 

i   the  hen  |>1- 
Aom  does,  though    a    war  :  •  i  will  I 

v  very  like  a  o ck,   and  when  lech 
-r»c  .-rip  i  to  tread  Mother  pigeon. 

•••ays   bein  :•  very 

•vhen 
••;  itl- 

r  eld  age;  y  attended 

couple  to  your 

.s  be  boilt  clofc 
d  matching  places 

t    there   be  a  par  hth 

b.-  .is  raay  fee  cacli  other, 

wjr  t aliiy   be  to  contrived  -  ninfc  may 

with 
'.d,  v  .'„„,  \»»nton,  and, 


when  j-ou  perceive  the  hen  to  fweep  her  tail,  and  Q\ew 
to  the  cock  as  he  plays  iu  the  adjoining  pen,  you  may 
then  remove  her  to  his  pen,  and  they  will  foon  agree. 
When  th  s  convenience  is  wanting,  and  you  are  com- 
pelled at  hrft  to  put  them  both  into  one  coop,  be  carc- 
fu!  to  put  the  cock  in  the  firft  for  four  or  fi.  e  days,  that 
be  may  pet  the  marter  of  the  coop,  particularly  if  the 
hen  is  a  termagant,  or  elfc  they  will  quarrel  fo  much  as 
to  end  in  an  it  reconcilable  hatred  ever  after.  But, 
when  the  cock  is  once  mafter  of  hh  houfe,  he  will  al- 
ways maintain  it,  and,  by  a  ftout  and  well-timed  re- 
fiftance,  irfake  his  mitfreVs  very  foon  yield  to  his  au- 

When  pigeons  »re  once  matched,  g;ve  them  the  li- 
berty of  the  loft,  and  the  privilege  of  ruing  upon  what 
neft  thry  pleale  ;  bit,  when  you  have  a  mind  to  fix 
them  to  any  particular  nc'.r,  m.ike  ufe  of  the  following 
method :  Get  a  machine  made  of  lath,  the  length  of 
the  brce  im^-pbccs ;  let  this  be  inclc-R-d  with  boards, 
both  at  bottom  a»d  lop ;  this  machine  may  project  out 
at  far  as  the  left  will  ailmit;  one  of  the  top  boards  muft 
lift  up  with  hin^c-,  for  the  conveniency  of  fupplying 
them  with  food  ;  this  may  be  placed  before  any  neft, 
and  the  pigeons  put  in  it,  when  th-v  have  remained  io 
this  fituuion  about  a  week,  let  the  machine  be  re- 
moved, which  ought  to  be  done  in  the  nisfht,  and  they 
:iot  leave  the  neft. 

The  fame  method  may  be  pra£tifed  with  fuccefs,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  (train  from  being  vitiated  by  an 
improper  tread,  which  a  very  wanton  hen  will  fre- 
quently admit  of.  Confine  them  by  this  method  till 
die  ken  has  drpohtcd  both  her  egg*,  then  let  it  be  re- 
moved, that  they  may  cnjny  their  liberty,  till  the  hen 
has  fed  oft'  her  lolt  meat,  when  (he  u  ill  become  fala- 
-  .igain,  aixl  mull  be  confined  as  already  ddcnbed  ; 
and  by  this  means  the  (ir.'.in  will  be  kept  up  pure  end 
unmixed,  '['bis  method  is  attended  with  trouble,  awl 
is  only  worth  bcftowing  on  the  bed  pigeons  ;  as  for 
thofe  intended  for  the  fpir,  it  is  of  very  little  confc- 
qucnce  whether  they  are  ballaid;/.:d  or  not. 

Pigtin  AH. 

the  i  James,  c.  27.  whofoever  (hall   fboot  atj  kill 
or  d  /  dove  or  pigeon,  with  .iny  pun  or  bow, 

or  rake,  kill,  or  diftroy  the  fa.-ne,  with  k:  -s  or 

n««,  or  any  fnare*,  en;4'nrs,  or  instruments  wh-a'dever, 
,   on   bein  oefore  two  jjrtice5,  by  con- 

feflon,  or  oath  of  two  witnctfes,  be  committed  to  gaol 
for  three  month*,   or   pay   for    the  ufc  of  the  poor 
fur  eve-y   pigeon  ;   or,  :i!t.r  thi>  conmitment,   become 
bound   by    recognizance,   with  t  AO  luretics,  feefoic 
jufticcs,    in   2Ol.  each,  not  to   otTei.d    in   like    numur 

And  by  th?  2  Gco.  3.  c.  a*),  any  perfon  who  fh*JI 
Aoot  at,  or  by  any  means  kill  or  take,  with  a  wilrul 
intent  to  dcltrov,  any  pigeon,  he  (hull  <;n  convk 
thercr>f,  by  cniifeiTinn,  or  oath  of  one  wirnel's,  before 
one  juflicc,  f  rl  ir  2O-.  to  the  profrcutor ;  an;!,  ir  IWt 
immeriia'c'y  |  .j J,  fjch  iuii- 

e  of  corr-  r   any  r.  ,  '..'iree 

ninths,  nor  lels  than  one,  unl-  u  .  .-•  ;>.  a*l:v  b«  ioon«r 

paid. 
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paid.  -Perfr>ps  who  are  convicted  on  th;s  aft,  fhall  not 
be  c^nvidted  by  any  former  a'),  and  profecutions  on  this 
aft  muft  b?  comment  c-d  within  two  months  atier  the 
offence  was  corrmittcd. 

Thefe  two  abftwcls  arc  given  to  inform  the  keepers 
of  pigeons,  of  the  laws  in  force  to  protect  them  ;  but 
more  efpccnlly  to  remove  the  vulgar  enor  To  prevalent 
among  the  lower  clals  of  people,  that  pigeons  are  a  nui- 
Cince,  ttut  they  ueftroy  a  great  deal  or  leed  in  the  fields, 
grain  in  the  rick-yards,  and  loofen  the  tile*  on  the 
tops  of  buildings  ;  and  that  any  perfon  may  fhoot  them, 
provided  that  he  does  not  carry  them  away.  The 
above  acls  are  unrepealed,  and  in  full  force :  coi;fe- 
quemly  every  offender  is  liable  to  the  punifliments 
therein  fpecified. 

7»  take  Pigeons,  Ro-ks,  and  Crows,  upon  nnv  plowed  or 
fown  Grounds 

Take  a  good  number  of  fmall  twigs  or  ftrong  wheat- 
en  ftraw,  of  a  good  length,  bird-lime  them  well,  lay 
them  on  the  ground  where  pigeons,  WV.  frequent,  and 
they  will  foon  be  entangled  with  them  ;  and  in  order  to 
allure  to  your  twigs  or  ftraws,  you  may  tie  two  or 
three  pigeons  to  the  ground,  among  the  twigs. 

Cut  forne  flieets  of  thick  brown  paper,  each  into 
about  eight  parts,  making  them  up  in  the  {hape  of  a  fu gar- 
loaf,  add  lime  the  infide  of  them  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore you  intend  to  ufe  them}  put  into  each  paper,  near 
the  bottom,  three  or  four  grains  of  corn,  and  lay  thefe 
papers  up  and  down  the  ground,  as  much  as  you  can 
under  clods  of  «arth,  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
pigeons,  (Jc-.  come  to  feed.  The  more  papers  you  lay 
the  greater  you  may  txpedt  your  fpott.  When  the 
pigeons  come  to  feed  they  will  fee  the  corn,  and  by 
thrufting  in  their  heads  to  reach  if,  will  get  hood- 
winked by  the  paper  flicking  to  their  head?,  which  will 
eccafion  them  to  take  wing,  and  fly  bolt  upright  till 
they  have  fpent  themfelves,  when  they  will  come  tum- 
bling down,  and  may  be  eafily  taken. 

PIKE.  A  very  long-lived  fifh,  according  to  Lord 
Bacon  and  Gefner,  who  fay  he  outlives  all  other 
fifh,  which  is  a  pity,  as  he  is  an  abfolute  tyrant  of  the 
frefh  water.  The  largeft  are  the  coarfer  food,  and  the 
fmalleft  are  always  accounted  beft :  this  fifh  never 
fwims  in  (heals,  but  lefts  by  himfelf  alone,  being  na- 
turally very  bold  and  daring,  and  will  feize  almoft  up- 
on any  thing,  even  devour  his  own  kind  :  he  breeds 
but  once  a  year,  and  fpiwns  in  February  or  Murch. 
The  beft  fort  is  found  in  rivers,  the  worft  in  meres  and 
pond;.  His  common  food  is  either  pickerel- weeds,  or 
frogs,  or  what  fifh  he  can  get. 

The  pike  is  obferved  to  be  a  folitary,  melancholy, 
and  a  bold  fi(h  ;  melancholy,  beeaufe  he  always  fwims 
or  refts  himfelf  alone,  and  never  fwims  in  (boats  or  with 
company,  as  roach  and  dace,  and  mod  or  her  fifh  do; 
and  bold,  becaute  he  fears  not  a  fliadow,  or  to  lee,  or 
to  be  fern  of  any  body,  as  the  trout  and  chub,  and  all 
other  fifh  do. 

And  it  is  obfe rved  by  Gefner,  that  the  jaw-bones, 
and  hearts  and  galls  of  pikes,  are  very  medicinable  for 
fevcral  difeafes,  or  to  flop  blood,  to  abate  fevers,  to 


cure  agues,  to  oppofs  or  expel  the  infection  of  tile 
plague,  and  to  be  many  wavs  meJici.i  b.J  and  ul,-t  il 
for  the  good  of  iivinkm.i  ;  bur  he  obiVrve<:,  tnat  the 
biting  of  a  pike  ir,  v.  ;.j  nous  and  hard  to  be  cured. 

PiKE-FlSHlNG.  Tne.-e  are  t  .o  w  lys  to  take  the 
pike,  by  the  le<:g  r  ind  toe  wj'l. n^-bait.  The 
ledger-bait  is  fixed  in  one  certain  place,  and  may 
continue  while  the  angler  is  abfent  ;  this  muft  be 
a  live  bait,  of  fifli  or  frog;  of  fLn,  the  beft  is  a  dace, 
roach,  or  perch;  of  flo.;s,  the  yeliowift  is  the  bdh 
In  uling  the  lea'tier-baic,  if  it  be  a  fifh,  ftick  your 
hooks  through  his  upp-r  iin,  and  then  faftening  it  to  a 
ftrong  line,  at  leait  t  vch-e  or  fourteen  yards  long,  tie 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  either  to  fome  (take  in  the 
ground,  or  to  the  bough  of  a  tree  near  the  pike's  ufual 
haunt;  which  done,  wind  your  line  on  a  forked  ftick, 
big  enough  to  keep  the  bait  from  drawing  it  under  wa- 
ter, all,  except  half  a  yard,  or  a  little  more  ;  and  your 
ftick  muft  have  a  fmall  cleft  at  the  end,  into  which 
faften  your  line,  but  Co  that  when  the  pike  comes,  he 
may  eafily  draw  it  forth,  and  have  line  enough  to  go  to 
his  hold,  and  pouch  the  bait. 

But  if  the  bait  be  a  frog,  put  the  arming  wire  in  at 
his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gills,  then  with  a  fine  needli 
and  filk  few  the  tipper  part  of  his  leg,  with  one  ftitch 
only,  to  your  arming-wire,  or  tie  his  leg  gently,  above 
the  upper  joint,  to  the  wire. 

There  is  a  way  of  trolling  for  pike,  with  a  winch  t« 
wind  it  up  ;  this  fiih  being  very  ftrong,  your  rod  muft 
not  be  too  (lender  at  top,  where  fhould  be  placed  a  riner 
for  your  line  to  run  through,  which  line  is  to  be  of 
filk,  two  yards  and  a  quarter  next  the  hook,  it  muft  be 
double,  and  ftrongly  armed  with  wire  about  feven 
inches  :  /aften  fome  fmooth  lead  upon  the  (hank  of  the 
hook,  and  having  placed  it  in  the  mouth  of  your  fifti- 
bait,  with  your  lead  fink  it  with  his  head  downwards, 
fo  move  your  bait  up  and  down,  and  if  you  feel  the 
fifh  at  the  hook,  give  him  length  enough  to  run  away 
with  the  bait  and  pouch  it,  then  ftrike  him  with  a 
fmart  jerk.  Obferve  in  trolling,  to  put  your  arming- 
wire  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  gudgeon,  (the  beft  bait) 
and  thrufting  it  along  by  the  back,  bring  it  out  again  by 
the  tail,  and  there  faften  it  with  a  thread,  having  your 
reel  in  your  hand,  and  your  line  fixed  to  your  hoo'c 
through  a  ring  at  the  top  of  your  rod  ;  then  move  your 
bait  up  and  down  in  fome  likely  place  in  the  water,  as 
you  walk  gently  by  the  river-fide.  When  you  feel 
him  bite,  be  fure  to  give  him  line  enough,  and  not  to 
ftrike  him  too  quick  or  fiercely,  left  you  endanger  your 
tackle,  and  lofe  your  fifh:  if  you  fiih  at  fnap,  give  him 
leave  to  run  a  little,  and  then  ftrike  the  contrary  .way 
to  which  he  runs:  but  for  this  method  of  angling  a 
fpring-hook  is  beft,  and  your  tackle  muft  be  mucri 
more  ftrong  than  for  the  rroll. 

If  you  fiih  with  a  dead  bait  for  a  pike,  take  min- 
nows, yellow  frogs,  dace,  or  roach,  and  having  dif- 
folved  gum  of  jey  in  oil  of  fpikc,  anoint  your  bait 
therewith,  carting  it  where  pikes  freq  icnt ;  after  it  has 
lain  a  little  while  at  the  bottom,  draw  it  to  the  top, 
and  fo  up  the  ftrcam,  and  you  will  quickly  perceive  a 
p-ke  very  eagerly  following  it.  They  bite  beft  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  in  clear  water,  with  a  gentle 
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gale,  in  the  middle  of  fummer  to  the  latter  end  of  au- 
tumn, and  in  winter,  all  davluiig;  and  in  the  latter 
end  and  beginning  of  the  furin*,  he  bites  mod  eagerly 
early  in  the  morning,  and  late  in  the  evening.  Set 
HUXINO,  AKGLIN'G,  fcrY. 

PILLAR.  Mo;r  great  manages  have  pillars  fixed 
i-i  the  middle  of  trie  manage-ground,  to  point  out  the 
center;  but  all  nrnag-i  in  general  have,  upon  the  fide 
or  circumfe-ence,  oth-r  pi"ar>  placed  two  and  two,  at 
certain  didances.  from  whence  they  are  called  the  two 
piilus,  to  diltmgui.h  them  from  that  <  f  tiie  center. 

P«NCHING,  (in  HorfemarUhip)  is  when  a  horfc, 
danding  dill,  the  rider  keeps  him  fa  t  with  the  br. die- 
hand,  and  applies  the  fpurs  jud  to  the  hair  of  bis 

PIP.  A  didemper  incident  to  hawks ;  it  proceeds 
from  cold  and  moidneft  in  the  head,  or  by  feeding  on 
grofs  meats  in  the  fummer-timc,  that  have  not  been 
wa&ed  well  in  cold  water. 

For  the  cure  :  give  the  hawk  with  her  cading  at 
night,  a  fcouring  pill  of  agaric,  or  hiera  p  era,  for  two 
or  three  days  together,  and  wafh  her  tongue  with  role- 
water,  and  anoint  it  for  three  or  four  days  with  oil  of 
fwcet  almonds ;  add  when  the  pip  is  thoroughly  ripe,  i.  t. 
when  it  ii  white  and  fof,  tike  it  oft"  with  a  (harp  awl  or 
bodkin,  and  afterwards  anoint  the  wound  with  oil  of 
fweet  almonds. 

If  the  hawk  has  the  pip  in  her  foot,  then  cad  her, 
and  cut  out  the  core  or  corn  in  the  ball  of  it,  and  apply 
a  p'aifter  of-  galbanum,  white  pitch,  and  Venice  turpen- 
tine, fprcad  on  foft  leather,  and  tied  on  fo  fad  that  it  may 
n*»t  come  eft,  but  yet  not  fo  draight  as  to  hurt 
ber  -,  then  let  her  dand  on  a  perch  foft  lined,  keep  her 
warm  and  drcfs  her  three  or  four  times  a  week  till  (he  is 
well. 

PISMIRES,  in  houfe  or  garJen,  &c.  to  deftroy  : 
Take  the  flour  of  brimdonc,  half  a  pound  ;  fait  of  tartar, 
four  ounces ;  fet  them  in  an  iron  or  earthen  pan 
over  a  fire,  till  they  become  red-hot;  cool  them  in  fair 
water,  afterwards  dry  and  brat  them  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  infuie  a  l-ttle  of  this  powder  in  water ;  and, 
wherever  you  fprmkle  it,  the  pifmire  will  die,  or  fly  the 
pi  -ee. 

PiSSING  OF  BLUOD,  (in  Horfc-)  may  proceed  from 

divers   caufe-,   fometimes  by  being  ridden  over-hard,  or 

laboured  beyond  his  ilrength,  and  by  carrying  too  heavy 

T;IS  on  his  body  ;  at  otner   times  it  may  be  by  fome 

.  brvkcn  in  hi.  body,  on    which  blood  will  frequently 
ifibc  his    body ;  or   it  may  proceed  from   (ome 

H  >nc  frctti.  g  upon  his  kidmcs,  and  from  fevcral  other 

For    the    core:    take   knot-grafs,    fhephcrd's-purfe, 

U.'oJ.vort  of  the    hedge,    polypody   of  the  w.il!,  com- 

fr- y,  a:i  I   gar  Jen  blood  wort,  of  each  an  handful,  fhred 

.  lu.a'l   a..d    hoil   them  in  a  q-.iart  of  brer,  to  which 

a«M  a  little  falt-leaven  and  foot,  ami  give  the  horfe. 

PISTE,  is  the  tread  or  tra:t,  that  a  ii  .rlc  makes  upon 

he  goes-  over. 

l'i  I'-i-  ALL.     A  cheap  device,  with   which  you  may 

a   whole    covey    of  partridges    as    well    as    fmglc 

OIK-*,    or    indeed   any  other  ihere    are    pit-falls 

:    J.i  er   gr_>u.  d  :  the  i:.  : cptcf.nted  by 


the  cur,  is  a  fort  of  cage,   and  made  as  in  Plate  IX. 
No.  i. 

Thi>  device  is  compofed  of  four  flicks,  or  pieces  of 
wood.  A,  B,  A,  D,  D,  C,  C,  B,  each  about  three 
feet  1  >ng,  and  bored  through  within  two  inches  of  the 
end,  wkh  a  hole  big  enough  to  turn  one's  li.tlc  finger 
in  it;  they  mud  be  placed  on  each  other  in  a  fq-iaie  on 
the  ground,  and  let  into  each  other  about  half  the 
thicknefs  of  the  ft:<  k,  that  they  may  bold  together,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  four  angles;  then  take  two 
tough  hazle  rods,  each  fi.ur  or  five  feet  long,  which  mud 
be  fixed  in  the  fore-mentioned  holes,  croffirg  them 
over  each  other,  that  their  other  ends  may  be  fixed  in 
their  oppofite  angles,  as  the  corner  flicks  in  cages  ufed 
to  be  laid  ;  then  you  mull  have  fomc  light  draight 
(licks,  longer  than  each  other  by  degrees,  and  about  the 
bignefs  of  one's  finger,  which  you  mud  compile  one 
over  ano.hrr,  the  longed  fir II,  and  the  (hortcd  lad, 
up  to  the  height  of  the  eroding  of  the  two  rods,  fo  that 
the  whole  will  refemble  a  kind  of  bee-hive  ;  bur  you 
muft  remember  to  leave  a  hole  at  the  top  to  be  covered 
or  uncovered  with  fonie  (tone,  or  the  like,  to  take  out 
the  birds  when  they  are  in  the  pit-fall. 

You  mud  at  lead  bind  the  end  of  your  flicks  to  the 
two  rodi  with  ofiers  (ir»n^  packthread,  or  fmall  cord, 
and  this  is  all  that  belongs  to  the  pit-fall ,  but  for  the 
creeling  or  piling  it  up,  do  thus:  take  a  (lick  of  about 
three  feet  long,  and  about  the  bignefs  ot  one's  little  fin- 
ger, which  mud  be  fmoothed  above  and  below,  then  tie 
the  end  F,  No  j,  with  a  little  cord,  to  the  middle  of 
the  foundation  (lick  A,  B,  the  other  end  of  the  (lick 
F,  G,  muft  have  a  fmall  notch  in  it  about  two  inches 
fiom  the  end  ;  then  provide  another  (lick  I,  K,  about 
a  fo  >t  and  a  half  long,  with  a  fmall  cord  fixed  at  the 
upper  end  thereof,  where  you  may  place  an-  ther  little 
(lick  H,  half  a  foot  long,  having  the  end  G  (haped  like 
the  (harp  end  of  a  wedge  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  (tick  rv 
mud  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  which  being  done,  the  fore* 
part  of  the  pit-fall  O,  C,  will  come  to  be  lifted  up,  and 
then  place  the  end  H  of  th:  little  flick  under  the  cage  to 
fupport  it,  and  the  other  end,  fhapfd  like  a  wedge,  into 
the  notch  of  the  flick  F,  (>;  then  let  the  pit-fall  reft 
gently  on  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  fet,  with  one  fide 
lifted  up  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  (lick  F,  G,  will  be 
about  three  inches  from  the  ground  ;  then  drew  your 
bait  under  the  cage. 

The  fame  pit  f  11    will  feive  to  lake  fmall  bird-,  hare!1,, 
rabbits,  or  vermin. 

U  hen  you  have  found  out  that  pa-fridges  frequent 
cither  vineyards,  woods,  or  fome  o-her  place,  you,' 
mud,  before  you  fprcad  your  ne',  pitch  upon  a  proper 
(land  for  yourfelf,  either  near  a  hedge,  a  knot  of  ofier-, 
or  fome  bufhcs,  fo  that  your  pit- fall  mi  y.  not  be  openly 
fee:.,  an.)  frighten  the  pMlrUfes  ;  when  the  place  is 
fixed,  take  five  or  fix  handfuls  of  ba  Icy  or  oats,  parch-.  J 
in  a  frying-pan,  or  elfe  fame  wheat,,  drew  foue  grain 
here  and  th-.-rc,  and  m«ke  a  pretty  long  train,  fo  as 
to  lead  the  partridg- s  to  the  hc^p;  and  when  you  know 
by  their  dung  that  they  ara  come  thither,  fhcn  lay 
your  pii-fall  at  the  place  where  they  have  dunged,  co- 
vering it  with  fome  leaved  brai.cii:*,  or  broom,  or 
leaved  vine  branches,  if  the  fealon  allows  it,  and  laj 

down 
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down  feven  or  eight  harxifuis  of  corn  tind'-r  it  with  a 
long  train ;  th-  partridges  having  been  regaled  there 
before,  will  not  fail  foon  to  get  under  the  ca^e  to  eat, 
and  being  grt.  [ipr;n  o:ie  another,  fo  that 

com-  ;;ie  trick  F,  G,  which  keeps  the 

machine  extended,  it  \*ill  hy  that  means  tall  upon 
them.  When  the  t. vey  is  large,  forne  often  happen 
to  be  without  the  reach  of  the  pit-fall,  but  he  that  is 
dexterous  at  this  (port  will  know  htnv  to  catch  them 
another  time. 

The  two  figures,  No.  i  and  2,  defcribe  the  pit-fall 
two  ways;  the  firit  (hews  how  it  is  extended  front- 
ways, aixl  the  other  fid  -ways,  and  they  are  marked 
with  the  fame  letters;  the  letter  E  ftiews  you,  that 
when  the  pit-fall  is  li^ht  and  the  covey  large,  that 
you  inuft  put  a  (tone  upon  the  top  of  the  pit-tall,  the 
wri^ht  of  which  prevents  a  f::;gle  partridge  from  lettin;- 
tiown  the  cage  or  unp,  for  otherwife  you  may  take  but 
one  or  two  :  this  artifice  is  well  known  to  thole  who  fol- 
low the  fport. 

Befides  (his  pit-fill,  for  the  taking  of  partridges, 
there  are  others  of  the  like  nature  wilh  which  they  take 
fmall  birds ;  the  former  was  above  the  earth,  but  thefe 
in,  and  under  it,  and  are  excellent  for  taking  black- 
birds, tbrufhe?,  fieldfares,  and  the  like  birds  that  feed 
upon  worms.  The  beft  time  for  this  fport,  is  from  the 
beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  March  ;  the  device 
is  cheap,  profitable,  and  pretty,  common  :  neverthelefs, 
in  order  to  omit  ti"tl  irrj  that  may  be  ufeful  in  this 
work,  the  following  figures  will  demonftrate  it  to  you, 
viz. 

The  figure  marked  A,  is  a  plain  paddle-fhfF,  fitch  as 
countrymen  ufe  to  carry  in  their  hands  as  they  go  about 
their  grounds:  with  this  you  are  to  cut  up  turfs,  with 
•which  the  pit-fall-  is  to  be  clofed,  which  turf  mutt 
at  leaft  be  cut  two  inches  larger  than  the  pit :  the  faid 
paddle  may  likewife  f;rve  to  dig  your  pits,  which 
fllould  always  be  made  in  the  fun,  near  fome  hedge 
where  birds  frequent :  they  m.iy  alfo  be  made  in  great 
woods,  near  holly-bufhes,  for  birds  in  hard  weather 
refort  to  fuch  places,  in  expectation  of  worms,  by  pick- 
ing up  and  removing  the  dead  leaves  that  lie  on  the 
ground  :  the  holes  may  be  about  ibven  inches  deep  ; 
on  the  oppofite  fida  let  it  be  about  four  or  five  inches 
long,  as  defigned  Fig.  VI.  and  from  X  to  O,  there  may 
be  a  diflance  of  about  fix  inches  ;  then  take  a  fmall  ftick 
X,  being  tapered,  or  cat  fmall  by  degree?,  prick  the  fmail 
end  X,  into  the  fide  marked  M,  and  let  the  end  V, 
lie  upon  the  ground,  fee  Fig.  8.  ;  then  have  another 
flick  m.irked  at  S,  T,  about  the  bignefr,  of  a  f.vaa's 
quill,  and  four  inches  long,  which  cut  flat  a:ul  fmooth 
on  one  fide,  and  cut  a  notch  at  the  end  S,  on  the  other 
fide.  S(e  Plate  IX.  Fig.  7. 

In  the  next  place  you  muft  have  a  forked  {tick, 
marked  as  Y,  and  Z,  Fig.  9,  fbmething  b:gj;er  than 
the  other  ft  cks,  and  about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  the 
end  Z,  being  cut  like  the  end  ot  a  wedge.  The"  next 
thing  is  to  make  ufe  of  your  turfs,  which  muft  he  four 
or  five  inches  thick,  the  bigger  fide  to  be  laid  over  the 
largeft  fide  of  the  pit. 

Take  the  end  S,  of  your  little  ftick,  and  lay  the  flat 
fide  on  the  place  M,  upon  the  end  of  the  ftick  which  is 


pricked  into  the  ground;  thrn  place  the  *nd  Z,  of  your 
forkeu  f-ick.  into  the  norch  S,  and  lay  on  the  t'jrf, 
making  the  end  or  the  forked  ftick  marked  Y.  to  be 
juft  under  the  place  of  the  Mrf  marked  K,  then  move 
and  place  the  fmaii  iiick  which  holds  the  fork,  in  fuch 
manner  that  by  the  leaft  bird  that  comes  to  tread  upon 
the  end  of  the  ftick,  the  turf  may  fall  down,  and  fo  catch 
the  birds  in  the  hole. 

That  you  may  induce  the  biris  to  come  to  your  pit- 
falls, get  fome  earth-worm?,  and  ftick  four  or  nvs  or 
them  through  the  bod,  with  fome  long  thorns,  cr  : 
flicks  for  that  purpofe,  and  fo  fet  them  in  your  pits  to 
be  feen  by  the  buds  th.it  come  r.ear  it  ;  and  take  case 
that  the  birds  cannot  come  to  the  pirs  any  other  way 
than  that  marked  O  ;  you  may  p'ant  a  little  hedge-row 
of  fhort  (ricks  about  the  two  fides  of  the  pit.  If  it  be 
hard  frofty  weather,  ftir  up  fome  frefh  earth  about  the 
front  of  the  pit,  which  will  much  entice  the  birds  to 
come. 

There  is  another  fort  of  pit-fall  which  is  not  fo  trou- 
b!«fome  as  the  fo-  mer,  and  not  fo  many  flicks  or  devices 
required  ;  you  may  ufe  it  in  any  hedge,  bufh,  tree,  or  the 
like,  and  in  all  weathers.  It  is  to  be  made  and  ufed  ac- 
cording to  the  following  defcription  : 

Take  a  holly-ftick  about  the  bignefs  of  one's  middle 
finger,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  alfo  another 
ftick  of  the  fame  bignefs,  but  about  two  inches  (barter  ; 
bend  them  both  like  a  bow,  with  a  gccd  double  pack- 
thread, between  which  place  a  flat  flick  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  as  the  letters  P,  M,  K,  G,  Fig.  10, 
fhew;  then  the  end  of  the  faid  ftick  G,  to  the  middle  of 
the  lefler  bow,  to  try  if  it  be  right,  and  with  one 
hand  hold  the  end  P,  of  the  flat  ftick,  and  with  the  other 
hand  pull  the  lefler  bow  towards  you,  and  if  you  let  it  fly 
back  it  returns  with  a  gojd  force,  it  is  a  fign  it  is  well 
done. 

Then  t\e^  upon  your  flat  ftick,  about  three  inches 
from  the  end  of  it,  at  the  letter  P,  a  fmall  packthread, 
about  nine  inches  long,  and  as  big  as  a  good  quill,  be- 
tween the  faid  packthread  at  P,  and  the  letter  K,  about 
the  letter  M  tie  the  thread  double,  as  N,  O,  then 
fpread  a  fmall  net  over  two  bows,  and  let  the  whole  b* 
like  a  folding-ftool ;  the  way  to  bend  it  is  thur,  lift  up 
the  greater  of  the  bows,  and  bring  it  over  the  little  flick 
Q,  R,  then  pafs  athv. art  the  net  the  double  thread  N, 
O,  with  the  bait  fattened  therein  at  N,  and  open  the 
end  O,  put  it  on  the  end  of  the  ftick  R,  and  it  is  ready 
fet. 

For  the  better  comprehending  it,  there  are  three 
figures  defcribed,  (the  letter,  are  all  the  fame)  one  fheu  s 
how  to  make  it,  the  other  hj'.v  to  bend  k  or  fet  it,  and 
the  laft  fhews  it  r^ady  bent.  See  Plate  IX.  Fig.  10,  it, 
and  ia. 

When  you  fix  it  in  any  place,  ftrew  fome  leaves  be- 
hind it,  and  aifo  upon  the  bottom  of  it  before,  to  the  end 
the  birds  may  not  unbend  it,  except  in  the  forepart  : 
}.;u  muft  bait  it  according  to  the  different  feafons 
and  natures  ot  thole  birds  you  defign  to  take  ;  in  May 
and  June,  for  pies  and  jays,  in  girdens  and  orchards, 
either  two  or  three  cherries,  or  a  piece  or  two  of  green 
pear  or  apple,  may  do  well  :  in  winter,  for  blackbirds, 
thrufhes,  or  the  like,  two  or  three  worms  will  do  the 

bufinefs ; 
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,  at  other  tiir.v  '   fome  bircs,  an  car  or 

two  of  whe.»t 

';ng  of  a  bull  or 
Rcme;; 

i  muft 

take  a  d   a   litiie    plar.t..in,  and 

a  id  anoint  it  twice 
. 

*  .nu.l 

and  wafh   it    very 
-fling  without 

iKtrofS 
Cure  :    i 


.   give  it   .  cc  times  at 


as  i: 
a  de- 
.:'./  of  the 


ir   raw  dir  ,   into  the 

.n^ci-,  occasioned  by 


men 

the  brail  wa«  : 

choly  blooJ,  :• 

• 

."omc  time  before  by 

hit    :  •    head,    which  dn: 

that 

and,  •     may  be    jerceivrd  by 

drynefs  ol  g  of   the    bi 

clear  breathing,  snJ  the  lu  >  it    (he  maUJy  in 

the  blood,  composed    of   crudities  and  g: 

-  temple- 
leu  n  an  cun  a  pint  of 

give  him  water  .1:  an  curci- 

1    to    pcuJer, 

>et  hit    C;-t    be    moderate,    cfpecijlly  if    hit  body 

abxvj  -,  thit  by  a  fsare  diet  they 

may  wafte  anJ  confume  :   though  f.  •  ..Jccd  by 

extr  .,%   diiier:  p-r   ha;  pens,    and  then    by 

oiigh  b'.  edy. 

i  a  tcim  uffd  of  a   horfc, 

planted  on  his  limbs,   whtn  he 

zs,   and    r>i  t    one  advanced 

vmicr   above  than 

below,  that  i>,    :..e  <1.'.\  *ccn   his  feel  fhouM  b: 

left  th.n  bet  .seen  h'.t  f  .re-,,1.:  ,r>;,  at    that   part  nc 
the  fhriu'.dcrs  ;  t>  c  kn?  -.  !»fc,  but 

v?rv  be  Curm-d  neither 

out  r.  .iced   about  IAD    finders 

breadth  m  *-.rd.  than  the  coronet. 

A»  for  the  hinJ  hand,  hit  jar:  <t«  or    hjnr  fbouM   not 
,   which  is  betwixt  the  hook 


and  the  pattern-joint  {hould  Hand    perpendicular  to  the 
ground. 

i  ED-COAT.     Sft  STARI\G-HAIR. 
PLATE- LONGE,  is  a  woven    trap,    four  fathom 
,   as  broad  a*  three  fingers,    and   as  thick  as  one, 
nude  ufc  of  in  the  manig^  fur  railing  the  hoi 
and  f.>metimes  for  taking  him  down,  in  orJcr  to  taciiiutc 
fc^er..!  opcrjtions  of  the  hrner. 

Pi  .  v    A  HI.R-E,  is  i  vein  on  the  infide 

of  cjcn   fore-thigh,   a  little  b.-iow  the  elbew,  lo  called 
.11  furriers;  fome  cjl!  it  the  balilic  vein. 

of  this   vein  may  be   flopped  when  cut 

by  filling  the  orifice    wiih  the  wool  of  rabbit,  or  hare, 

.:  crwattis   fen  ing  up  the   (km  in  two  parts  ;  upoa 

which   a  little    mau  r  hrr   together,    but  by 

ng  the  wound  it  will  be  healed   in  eight  or  nin; 

day  5. 

PLOVER,  n  trivclling  bird,  about  the  bignefs  of  .1 

pigeon  t  it  has   yellow,  while*,  and   dark    red  feathers  ; 

.-,    back,     Ih  >rt,    lliarp   pointed,    and  a   little 

cd   at   the   end.       There    is   alfo  another   fort   <  i 

it   fooiething  bigger,  and   from    its   a(h- 

plover,   ir.  irxod    wiiii  chefnut- 

..-ed  l()ot   ,  . -  alfo   whiter  and  longer.      1-  .- 

good  fofxl.  y  (or  thofe  that    arc  troubled  with  the 

:' urine.     Tho  fiefh  of 
.  purify  tbc  bi 

Hovers  rly  in    exceeding    great   flocks     to- 

cether  ;    they  have  been  fcen    to   the  number  of  thirty 

tnouf.md  or  them  in  one  day.     They  generally  come  to 

us  about  September,  and  leave  us  in  or  about  March  ;  in 

ami  trolly   weather   they  go  in   cjucft  of  their  food 

..s   he  near  and  aJjoining  to  the  fea  ;  in 

thaws  and  open  feafo.it  •  .i.ghi-r  up  in  the  coun- 

fo  that    !  !e   bbour    is    to    rife    and   fall. 

.delight   much  to   feed    in   ,  cci- 

ally  if  fowed,  and  having  fed,  they   prefently  leek   out 

f  r  water  to   wafb  their  beaks  and  fret  that  arc  full  of 

din.     When  they  fleep   they   do   not  p:rch  upon  any 

•  couch  or   fit  on   the  ground   like  ducks  or 

geclc,  far  fu.ii  trees  and  hedges  when  the  wind   t!os.s 

;.!cwr.     'I'hcy  flecp,  indcetl,  only  in  calm  weaihcr, 

u.olt  '•;  the  night  in   running  up  and 

<    ror    wurm-.   as  they  cre?p  out  of  the 

.    alw*}s  make  a  little  cry,  on 

purpofc  to  k.  t  together,   fur  rt  d.u-brcak  they 

II-KJV,  and   fn  id-part;  if  in  their 

v  chance   to  fpy  any   others  on  the  ground, 

.'1  them  to  them,  and   i)  they  rcfuf.  to  go, 

they  make  a   ftjy,  expecting    fome  booty.     There  arc 

many  other  fo-.vb  that  accompany  them,   as    f.ip  w 

I 

Triry  arc  taficr  taken  whtn   not  intermixt  with  othsr 

cially  in  .  •     .  tnrir  coming,  as 

acquainted   ivith  the  iofttuiDcnt*  "f  tlic ir  dc- 

.   they  are   alfo   eaiily  t^ken    in  the   month  of 

-  :i  they   begin  to  couple.     It  is  not  ad- 

vifeahle  to  fct   your  nets  tor    them  in   long  fro(t<,    and 

continued  cold  fcafore,    but    varied   uith   che    weather; 

of  all  \vn>!*,  the  north-well  is   the  word   to  t.ike  them; 

aud  as  you  ought  not  to  fct  y»-ur  net^  in   fome  wir.ds,  fo 

Zz  you 
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you  ought  cxaflly  to  place  your  nets  according  to  the 
wind,  of  which  more  will  be  faid  by  and  by.  All  fca- 
fcnvl  fly  agai.ift  the  wind  whenever  they  cicfign  to  reft 
on  land,  an  1  therefore  o'-.ferve  to  fix  your  nets  accord- 
ingly, to  play  with  the  wind. 

There  arc  inany  little  necefTary  things  to  be  ufed  in 
the  taking  of  plov^ro:  y:w  mull  have  two  poles  or 
ftaves,  marked  I  and  2,  in  plate  X,  about  as  thick  as 
your  arm,  and  or  a  different  length,  one  of  which  mud 
he  nins  feet  three  inches  long,  and  the  other  nine  feet ; 
let  both  of  them  be  a  little  notched  at  the  fmalleft 
end. 

Then  you  muft  have  two  pieces  of  fome  pipe-ftave,  as 
marked  3,  afoot  long,  and  three  inches  broad,  and  pointed 
at  one  enJ  ;  in  the  next  place  you  muft  have  a  couple 
of  ftaves  about  the  bignefs  of  one's  thumb,  tea  or 
twelve  inches  long,  and  pointed  at  one  end,  as  that 
marked  4 ;  get  three  other  pieces  of  wood,  marked 
W-j.  each  two  feet  in  length  and  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  pitch  fork,  Sharpened  at  the  end:  then  you  muft 
provide  yourfelf  with  a  fmill  hatchet,  marked  6,  the 
(harp  fide  not  above  three  inches  deep,  with  a  ftrong 
head  to  beat  in  the  ftaves:  you  muft  have  a  bill,  or 
large  knife,  marked  7 ;  alfo  a  ftick  in  the  fafhion 
of  a  billiard-ftick,  as  repreftnted  by  W-8,  which  muft 
te  two  feet  long,  from  the  letter  A,  to  B,  ending  in  a 
point  at  A ;  the  other  end  B,  C,  muft  be  a  foot  long, 
bending,  and  it  muft  be  cut  in  three  angles  at  the  let- 
ter C. 

In  the  fecond  cut  is  defcribed  a  pipe  or  whiftle,  No. 
i.  wherewith  you  may  call  the  plovers;  it  may  be  made 
of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  goat,  or  a  large  (heep,  and 
cut  off  at  both  ends  about  three  inches  long;  fill 
it  r.t  the  end  H,  with  wax,  at  the  opening  E,  then 
make  the  hole  F,  plain  under  the  bone,  that  the  wind 
may  come  ;  next  make  a  hole  at  the  middle  F,  juft 
above,  big  enough  to  receive  a  fmall  goofe  quill,  and 
another  a  pretty  deal  bigger,  towards  the  end  G,  to 
give  in  the  clearer  found;  and  likewife  pierce  a  fmall 
hole  at  H,  to  receive  a  packthread,  that  you  may  hereby 
hang  it  about  your  neck. 

Then  provide  a  frnall  pannier,  or  bafket,  as  in  the 
figure  W-2,  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  which 
muft  be  big  enough  to  hold  three  or  four  live  lapwings 
with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  put  them  in,  with  fomething  to 
{hut  it,  and  a  cord  to  carry  it. 

Be  provided  with  three  fmall  reel?,  as  reprefent,;d  by 
the  third  figure,  which  ferve  to  wind  your  lines  upon  : 
they  conllft  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  I,  K,  L,  M,  half 
an  inch  broad,  and  fix  inches  lomr,  which  muft  be  bored 
nearer  the  ends,  in  order  to  fit  the  two  ftaves  I,  L, 
K,  M,  which  muft  be  fmaller  than  one's  finger:  you 
muft  pierce  the  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  in  the  middle  P, 
O,  into  which  put  two  other  pieces  which  may  eafily 
turn,  as  you  may  fee  in  plate  X,  No.  3. 

You  muft  have  a  commodious  fack,  or  wallet  tn  car- 
ry your  things  in,  as  the  birds  you  have  taken  an  i  killed, 
the  packthread1:,  and  other  neceiXtry  utenfils  ;  it  is  made 
according  to  the  defcription  in  plate  X,  No.  10, 
of  three  pieces  of  fquare  wood,  B,  F,  C,  D,  A,  E, 
two  feet  lone,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick;  they  muft 
have  three  feveral  holes  bored  an  inch  big  ;  take  three 


or  four  thick  ftaves,  three  feet  Ion?,  and  bent  like  a 
bow,  which  thruft  into  the  holes  in  the  middle  marked 
I,  half  in,  then  fix  one  of  the  ends  in  the  hole  K,  and  the- 
other  in  the  hole  L,  which  f  aft  en  with  fmall  wooden 
wedges;  you  muft  pafs  the  otner  two  above  an!  below  In 
the  fame  mannrr,  and  place  three  flicks  rnori,  T,  H,  V, 
eighteen  inches  long,  between  the  two  pieces  t'-,  K, 
and  A,  L,  which  fhould  enter  into  the  holes  n 
on  purpofe  to  keep  the  reft  in  order  :  you  rnuft  tie  two 
girths,  leather  ftnps,  or  cords  to  the  ftatT  L,  I, 
in  the  middle,  and  the  ot;>er  two  ends  fhouid  be 
furniftied  with  the  (hoe-buckles  F,  and  D ;  or  elfe 
tie  a  cord,  two  feet  long,  to  the  letter  D,  by  one  end, 
and  the  other  end  fjften  at  C;  and  when  z\\  this  is 
done,  cover  it  with  fome  coarfe  linen  cloth,  or  canvas, 
as  you  fee  is  reprefentecl  in  ths  cut,  and  leave  a  piece 
of  the  cloth  above,  as  A,  B,  C,  which  muft  be  fewed 
about  a  wooden  bow  :  it  will  ferve  for  a  lid  or  cover. 

Some  make  ufe  of  another  fort  of  pipe,  reprefented  in 
the  next  cut,  4,  being  nothing  but  a  piece  of  wood 
lefler  than  one's  little  finger,  ami  three  inches  long,  cleft 
at  the  end,  unto  the  middle  T,  wherein  fix  a  bay-leaf 
to  imitate  the  cry  of  lapwings. 

Befides  this,  you  muft  have  two  rods  as  in  the  fecond 
figure,  each  five  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  ftraight, 
light,  and  {lender,  having  at  the  bigger  end  B,  a  peg 
fattened,  three  or  four  inches  long,  with  a  packthread, 
and  pretty  clofe  to  the  rod  ;  at  the  middle  C,  that  is, 
nearer  the  great  end,  tie  a  couple  of  packthreads,  each 
two  feet  long,  with  a  peg  at  each  end  D,  and  E,  of 
the  fame  fize  with  the  former  at  B  ;  at  the  fmall  end 
of  the  rod  A,  faften  another  (lender  packthread,  with  a 
double  at  the  end,  to  clap  about  ihe  body  of  a  lapwing, 
and  the  other  end,  which  is  fingle,  muft  be  a  good  deal 
longer,  to  faften  the  tail  of  the  bird. 

Take  an  holm-ftick,  about  fi  ur  or  five  feet  long, 
indifferent  ftrong,  at  the  great  end  of  which  faften  two 
pegs,  B,  C,  at  each  fide,  about  the  bignefs  of  one's 
little  finger,  and  fix  inches  long  ;  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  thence  faften  two  packthread,  each  two  feet 
and  a  half  long,  with  a  peg  at  each  end  F,  and  G, 
about  the  fume  fize  with  the  former.  Thefe  ?.re  the 
main  implements  to  be  ufed  ;  now  we  come  to  treat  of 
their  ufe. 

After  having  provided  yourfelf,  befides  thefe  imple- 
ments," with  a  net  or  two,  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  leap-n~ts,  whole  mefhes  ate  lozenge  wife,  and 
two  inches  broad,  and  whofe  length  fhould  be  about 
two  fathoms,  and  eighteen  inches  deep  :  the  heft  place 
to  pitch  them  for  plovers  and  fuch  like  fowl,  is  in  large 
common  fields  of  green  corn,  where  there  are  neither 
trees  or  hedges,  at  lead  within  three  or  four  hundred 
paces  of  the  place  where  you  defign  to  go  to  work  :  if 
the  10  b:  any  water  in  the  place,  endeavour  to  pitch 
near  it :  for  plovers,  as  befoie  hinted,  delight  to  wafh 
their  beaks  and  feet  after  they  have  diru-d  themfelvcs 
with  turning  the  earth  i:n  and  down  fur  feeds  and 
worrr.s  ;  you  muft  take  care  that  the  plat  where  yo'j 
pitch  be  a  little  lower  th.in  your  lodge,  or  at  leaft  equal 
with  it,  for  it  muft  not  be  higher.  See  Plate  XI. 
Fig.  6. 

Now   fuppofe  the   plate  rep-efcnts   the  form  of  the 

meadow 
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meadow  or  field,  and  that  the   place  where   you  defign 
to  picch  reaches  from  diftance   be- 

twce.i  B,  and  h,   be   the    (pace  between  the   platform 
and  your  lodge,  and   that  the  wind  blows   foutK  ; 
inuft  h.n'e  a    •  .J  abi.>ut  fuurcen  or  fi  • 

.•en  it  10  a  couple  of  pegs,  A,  B  ;  the 
printed  line  A.  B,  is  done  on  purpofe  to  repiefent  ibis 
pact  U!le:i  in  the  ground,  to  line  out  the 

t  J  then   take   tl.c  billiard  (tick,  A  8, 
L;,   t  e   of  th;    preceding  figures,   a  d 

beat  the  c  •     •  . . 

cut  it,  and  fo  pal*  aloi  -ngth   of  the  ; 

thread,  '*hich 

.f   net:   whe:i   \our   border 

inc  ; 

repr  i  ,  the   (mall    cud   at   the 

bolt  -t    number   8, 

no:  i'.      tly   draught,   but  bendm  -t  in- 

WZTJS,  as  y  u  m*\  -cd   Im?  tr.iv-ifing 

fro. i  -'Rut,  and  not 

the 

hand,  and  v.  i:h  one  hngcr  of  the  other  or  .\  ti  the  han- 
dle <•'•  polition,  that 

•our  great 

knife  ma.  the  prct • 

trace  or  border  of  your  laid  flick,  and  with  your  i.atchet 
marked  6,   i  at  out    the  earth   between  the   two   t 

.4  with  8, 

in  I'uch  a  J    I,  t  it  a/  be 

take.)  out   nu.  .1:14!  at  the  end  "- 

five  inay  be  h  d  at  it  were  in 

a  gutter. 

bci.ig  done,  carry  the  other  (lick,  the  longer  of 
the  t  J  of  your  lonjr   border,  and 

•  it  in  the  lelf-Came  Mini   :i  at  J,  9,  that  it  may  be,  as 
it  were,   in   *  gutter,    like   the  otne: 
flick  s  into  the  ground  at  (fie  end 

of  •••  -,  at  8  and  9,  to  hinder  •  main 

flu  Its  from    hcalin.'    ii-to  me    Around,    with    the  for 
tiic  net;  drive   a  In    vojr    t*o  (b'-ks   into  tiie   ground, 
about  half  a    ;  ,  atyaudj,  a  little 

iDclinmv:  tion  being  to  prevent  your 

main  (lie-  •    '.then   the  net   is  I'rait- 

encd,    unt  1   tl;-   cord    be    pi;!led ;    btfiJes    fhoul<: 

_•    them   ou.w..rds    ;;  -oil  the    line?   9,   6,  and   8,    2, 
it    wo>ild    be  •  .   nuke   your   i.et 

::ied     the     cord,     • 
would  \O,IT  man  (ticks  c^me  under  tt'c  orher  (ticks. 

The   nex-  .  to  rrmove  all  the  lo"fe  earth,  ex- 

cept ah<  *o,  which  lay  on  tn-  • .wo  ends  5  and  7, 

the  belter  to  raife  t  •.•ads  r,f  the  iiiain  lt:ck%  , 

• 

No*'  •  •  •  : .  r>,  on 

the  other  ,:ite  to  the  two  firff,  then 

your  plat  o  contrary   wind*,   vrz. 

non    ar 

It  remair,<,   vt  u   .Tiould  fix  the  ftake*  in  the  neccfTary 

Si   th;  ftrft  tk..:t  i«.  bcnmd,    mar<rd  14,  whicn    mult 

be  pitched  fc>  •  ht  pact*   dirt  an:  from  the    end  of 

tne  border  3,  4    .  i  one   Ijde   -b-jut  half  3   toot  off; 

the  fccond  is  a  lirong  peg  masked  1 3,  whica  ought  to  be 


driven  into  the  ground  fix  or  feven  pices  from  the  end  of 
the  b  riier  1,2;  and  as  the  other  fhould  be  on  one  fide 
abou;  half  a   foot  from  the   palet  9,  fo  (hculd  this  from 
that  nt  8,  and  the  lad   H,  muft  be  thrufl  into  the  earth 
behii  .1  tne  lodge,  abcut  a  fathom  off,  more  or  lefs,  over 
It  the  two  palets  8,  9 ;  but  if  it  be  a  north-eaft 
,  you  muft   pull   up  thcfc   (lakes,  and  turn  them  to 
the  other  fiJc  of  the  plat-form,  pl..cii<  :  the  fame 

i!ilta-icr>  as  before-mentioned  ;  and  ih-t  M  H  mull  alfo 
be  ca  f,, ;  t  .  G,  and  the  lodge  E  to  F,  and  all  will  be 

li  you  intend  to  take  any  plover?,  be  on  the  place 
where  yo\ir  platform  is  ready  made,  with  all  your  im- 
plements, c*riy  in  the  morning.  The  following  cut 
reprcfents  a  fimple  platform  for  a  weft  wind.  See  Plate 
XI.  Fig.  7. 

Place  the  main  flick  in  the  nutters   and  take  your  net 

on  your  left  fhoulder,  or  arm,  .md  go  towards  the  lodge, 

which  is  abojt   titu-en  or  lixtcen  fathoms  from  the  plat- 

i  there  place  the  buckle  which  is  at  the  end  of 

thr  cord  of  your  net,  and  fo  go  backwards  towards  your 

rm,  letting  the  cord  ttail   all  alon_' ;.  and   ben 
the  (take,  or  ftrong  peg  S,  fallen  thereto  :hc  cord  «: 
pjKv  T,  4o  that  the   pully  may  be  in  a  dired  line    . 
the  two  palet-  ofwoodQ_O;  then   when  you 

come  to  the  form,  let  your  n?t  itfelf  fall  by  aegrees,  and 
dill  retire  backwa-ds  ;  when  you  arc  at  the  peg  behind, 
which  is  at  R,  (train  the  cord  until  it  be  right  and 
flraight  and  then  fix  it  to  the  fiid  peg,  that  it  may  not 
Hip  back. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  defcrib*  to  you  the  manner  of 
the  knot,  witii  which  vou  fhould  fallen  your  cords  upon 
this  occafion  ;  luppofc  that  the  peg  7  be  the  piece  to 
which  you  have  a  n  ind  to  fatten  your  cord  2,  4,  take  it 
in  one  of  your  hands  at  I,  and  bring  over  the  thread  t 
in  order  to  form  the  buckle  or  knot  5,  which  pafs  over 
the  peg  7  :  then  make  another  bow  or  buckle,  at  6, 
wherein  the  thiead  4  is  patted  under,  and  fo  clap  over 
n  the  top  of  the  other  bow  ;  then  drain  the 
two  ends  2  and  4,  and  your  knot  will  be  complete,  and  will 
fooner  break  than  get  loofe :  you  muft  be  very  e*a&  and 
at  it. 

U  a*n  «he  ends  of  the  cords  of  the  net  are  thus  fatt- 
ened, lift  up  your  miin  flick  P,  Qi  and  place  the  great 
end  in  the  suiter  (.£,  and  drawing  the  cord  (if  your  net 
towards  the  border,  force  it  into  the  notch  in  the  fmall 
end  of  ynur  main  Itick,  and  let  fnmebody  h  .Id  it  there  ; 
but  in  c«fe  you  have  no  help,  lodrrc  it  ipi  the  gutter  un- 
der the  peg  i',  and  drive  th:  (harp  end  of  the  billiard 
into  the  ground  to  ftay  there,  till  you  po  to  the  other 
m.in  ftick  N,  O,  and  there  fix  your  cord  in  the  notch  at 
thr  end  M  ;  it  muft  b?  fo  (Iraightencd,  that  a  £rcat  deal 
of  (In-nijih  may  b?  uled  to  get  it  into  the  notch:  then 
place  your  main  (tick  in  (he  gutter  under  the  peg  N,  re- 
move your  billiard  from  your  mam  Hick  V,  (^  and  force 
your  net  into  the  platform,  fo  that  it  be  hid  unJer  the 
cord. 

The  next  thi'ig  is  to  dircfl  you  in  the  placing  your 
call-plov  jficial  lap-wing*,  which  muft  be  dif- 

pofed  a<  yo'i  fee  in   the  cyphers  OOO  :  in  cafe  the  wind 
be  not  direfily  caft,  but  inclined  a  little  to  tlie  fouth,  then 
your/irll  pelt,  cr  counterfeit  bird,  which  h  only  the  fkin 
/.  z  »  of 
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of  a  bird  fluffed  with  chaff,  or  the  like  fluff,  marked  Z, 
(hall  be  placed  half  a  foot  from  the  border,  and  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  f:oni  the  end  X^  ;  the  roll  you  may 
ransje  in  fuch  order  as  they  are  dcllgned  by  the  figure,  at 
about  two  or  three  feet  diftance  from  each  other  ; 
whereas,  in  cafe  the  wind  be  norih-eaft,  place  your  birds 
.T  good  deil  further  from  the  en  i  'V,  -that  is  to  fay,  about 
fix  feet  further,  becanfe  wild  fowl  always  fly  againft  the 
wind  ;  and  then,  as  they  ufually  pnfs  over  the  dales  or 
artificial  birds  that  are  between  them  and  the  hind.r 
fr.ike  R,  it  may  fo  fall  out,  thru  they  may  pa!'s  under 
The  cord,  for  that  wfl  be  (hotter  by  a  third  part  when 
it  is  let  lo.-.fe,  and  by  half  a  part  when  the  wind  is 
ftrong,  which  you  mufl  diligen'ly  obferve;  but  then 
when  there  is  but  little  wind  ftirring,  you  rrr.v  place 
two-thirds  of  your  birds  behind  the  net,  and  if  the  wind 
be  ftrons,  one-third  part  is  enough;  the  reft  (hould  be 
bef  re,  becaufe  plovers  will  come  where  your  birds 
are. 

But  as  for  your  lap-wing?,  let  them  not  be  mixed  with 
your  plovers,  but  place  them  juit  by  your  gutter,  as  the 
(mail  letters  g,  g,  import. 

The  next  thing  to  be  difpofed  of  is  your  live  birds  ; 
if  you  intend  to  ufe  two,  drive  one  before  and  the  other 
behind  ;  if  you  have  only  one,  place  it  behind  in  this 
manner  ;  force  your  little  picked  ftafF  C  into  the  ground, 
which  is  tied  to  the  bigger  end  of  the  rod,  and  then 
holding  up  the  little  end  F,  fee  if  it  (lands  right  with 
the  lodge,  and  if  fo,  hold  it  a  foot  high,  while  you  flick 
the  two  pegs  A,  B,  into  the  earth,  then  tie  a  live  lap- 
wing to  it,  with  a  loop  of  the  packthread  about  its  leg, 
which  packthread  (hould  be  pretty  long  to  the  end  ihe 
lapwing  may  not  hurt  itfelf;  then  put  the  tail  about  the 
end  of  the  rod,  and  faften  it  with  another  packthread, 
and  fo  taking  one  of  the  reels,  faflen  the  end  of  the 
thread,  which  is  about  a  quarter  part  of  the  length  of 
your  rod,  to  the  place  marked  E,  and  the  reel  to  the 
lodge;  if  you  place  a  couple  of  lapwings,  you  muft 
place  the  other  in  the  fame  manner  before  your  plat- 
form. 

Your  holm-ftick  muft  be  placed  about  three  or  four 
fathoms  from  the  border,  and  about  fix  fret  above  the 
laft  pelts  or  artificial  birds  :  to  fet  it  in  right  order,  do 
thus  ;  drive  into  the  ground  the  two  pegs  marked  at  the 
great  end  M,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  holm-Hick  may 
move  like  the  axle-tree  of  a  cart  between  two  wheels  : 
take  the  little  end  X,  and  lift  your  rod  almoft  ftraight  up 
that  it  may  be  right  to  the  loJge,  and  then  (alien 
your  two  pegs  H,  I,  in  the  ground,  to  which  the  ends  of 
the  packthreads  are  tied;  then  faften  the  end  of  your 
line  to  one  of  the  reels,  at  the  middle  L  of  the  rod, 
and  carry  the  other  end  to  your  lodge;  the  holm- 
ftick  muft  be  tied  at  the  end  X  of  the  rod,  and  cove-rid 
with  fome  boughs,  ftraw,  or  the  like,  that  the  bird=  may 
not  be  frightened  at  the  fii>ht  thereof. 

This  holm- (lick  is  nothing  but  the  two  wings  of  a  kite 
or  buzzard,  which  are  tied  with  two  or  three  hawk's  bulls-, 
at   the  end  of  th-   rod,  for   the  purpole  which  (hall  be 
'    {hewed  hereafter. 

The  lodge  is  to  be  made  after  this  manner  :  take  five 
or  fix  boughs,  about  three  feet  high,  and  (lick  them  in 
the  ground  like  a  hedge;  it  muft  be  open  at  top,  that 


you  may  hear  and  fee  ihe  b'rds  that  pafs  near  you  ;  the 
perfon  muft  bs  neither  clad  in  wmt?,  nor  any  bright 
coloured  do' lies  ;  the  lot'ge  may  be  eafily  compre- 
hended without  <j;ivin2  anv  defcrip'ion  of  it;  you  mav 
fee  it  in  Plate  X(,  which  reprefciits  two  nets  managed 
by  a  finale  perfon  at  the  fame  tiiir.-,  from  one  and  the 
fame  lodge;  the  feat  m.ifl  be  of  turf,  about  a  foot 
fquare,  and  three  or  four  inches  thick,  uhich  put  be- 
neath the  cord,  in  the  place  marked  C,  where  your 
cords  crofs  each  other,  and  where  one  may  touch  the 
hold-faft?y,  £,  to  drain  the  net?  ;  you  rnufi  lay  a  good 
handful  of  lhaw  und-r  the  cord,  upon  the  turf,  to  pre- 
vent dirting  the  cord,  as  well  as  fpoiling  the  turi,  and 
you  had  need  of  a  jr.ood  arm-full  in  your  lodge,  to  keep 
you  warm  and  dry,  ;is  occafion  requires  :  you  muft  like- 
wi!e  cut  two  little  hules  in  the  ground,  <•/,  **,  to  reft  vour 
feet  when  you  ftrain  your  cords.  The  lame  thing  muft 
be  well  obferved  if  you  ufe  but  one  net,  but  he  th,  t  will 
undertake  to  manage  two  nets,  had  need  to  fee  firft 
the  manner  of  it ;  at  leaft  obkrve  the  directions  follow- 
ing: 

Take  a  long  cord,  reprefented  by  the  pricked  line, 
K,  I,  which  faften  at  one  end  to  the  pea;  M,  about  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  fi  'e  of  the  peg  Y  ;  the  other  end 
fatten  to  the  peg  H,  fo  that  the  place  K  of  the  pack- 
thread may  be  between  five  and  fix  fathoms  diftast  from 
the  end  of  the  gutter  O  ;  when  the  (hotter  of  your  two 
main  flicks  is  fixed,  one  end  at  K,  and  the  other  at  Q, 
carry  the  bigger  of  ihem  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  diftant, 
the  one  end  being  fet  at  I,  within  half  a  foot  of  the  pack- 
thread, and  the  other  towards  L;  let  them  be  (looped 
down,  and  then  fix  another  packthread,  reprefented  by 
the  pointed  line  S,  T,  which  muft  be  fhain.d  hard, 
after  which,  with  your  billiard-flick,  make  your 
border  or  platform,  CK  R,  P,  then  cut  out  your 
gutters,  and  place  your  pegs  and  flicks  as  in  the  former 
net. 

You  may  make  this  form  ferve  for  two  winds  if  you 
make  the  gutters  V,  X,  Z,  R,  juft  oppofite  to  the  others, 
and  then  place  your  main  ilicKS  in  then  ;  when  you 
would  change  vour  wind,  you  :;.uft  alfo  turn  about  your 
cords  and  transplant  your  lodges;  ns  for  example,  the 
foregoing  figure  reprefents  two  nets,  which  are  let  for  a 
wefterly  wind;  fuppofe.  the  wind  (hould  c  iop  ab.iur, 
and  turn  eaHerly,  you  muft  then  rrft  of  all  put  th-  tivl 
of  the  cord  M  to  the  letter  C,  tiie  {trong  pe;  A  to  the 
little  p,  and  the  ftaka  H,  to  the  little  m,  the  main  ftiek 
K  to  the  letter  X,  th  -  other  I  to  the  le'.'.er  V,  aivj 
net  will  then  be  ftt  to  the  eaft  wind.  You  may  iike- 
wife  tranfpofe  the  otner  net,  by  turning  the  cor.)  Y  to 
the  little  a,  the  ftrong  pe*  to  tiie  little  0,  and  tha:  fhke 
behind  the  letter  N :  you  muft  aifo  turn  your  main 
flicks  about,  and  make  a  low  leit  at  the  little  letter  />, 
and  drefs  up  your  lodge  there;  the  tvv.>  pointed  line*, 
<?,  h,  i,  »,  and  b,  h,  />,  m,  do  finally  dcmoiitfrate 
the  nets  (hould  be  placed  when  the  wind  is  tur^n-o; 
about;  your  birds,  both  alive  and  dead,  muft  bs  fo  al- 
tered as  you  fee,  and  you  muft  fet  two  or  three  counter- 
feit birds  before  the  firft  border  with  a  lapvi  ing  cr  call- 
bird,  and  another  behind  the  plat-form  :  the  reft  of  the  ur 
tifici.il  birds  may  be  fet  before  the  border  P,  Q.  and  the 
holm-rod  behind  the  laft  net. 

In 
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In  the  next  place,  we  proceed  fo  give  Com;  inftruc- 
Hons  when  ar,d  how  to  call,  and  alfo  when  a.-^d  how  to 
the  ret*  for  plovcr«,  a;.d  the  like  bird*.  Your  im- 
plements btirii;  all  difpofed  in  good  o.dcr,  as  already 
directrd,  b.-uk:  yourfclf  to  four  lodj;e,  hiving  your 
pipe  -r  neck  ;  and  b  v  way  wjtch- 

^icn  you  tfpy  any  game  on  the  wing  give  them  a 
fill,  and  ciufe   jour   c.  lo   fly  a  luin  cr  two  as 

>n  may  offer  ;  for  t'le  game  perceiving  the 
l.pn  •    .  '  '         ice,   and  your 

it  were  feeding,  they  will  b-  decoyed 
r   in   ex,  .Tie  f .  od  j    when   they  ap- 

1,  be  Cure  you  do  •.•  your  birds  Ilir  at  all, 

•   they  w  -five,  by  the  force 

ere   tied,   and   they    would 

av  for  fear  of  bcirg  furprizcd  thcmfelvcs;  neither 

you  with   your  pipe    give    them    fucb    loud  calls 

as  if  at  a  remote  oiftance,  but  i.iLn  y;ur  notes  by  dc- 

It  is  ver  t  exactly   to  imitate  the  notes,  with- 

out good   cbfeivition  and  [••-    ic    ,:.'..-  near  -^  you 
can,  tall   in  the  lame   notes  ••••   you  hc.<r  them,  as  they 
pafs  by  yo-j  ;  and  be  furc  not  to  id  fly  \"ur  net,  though 
there  weie   many  ot   the™,   and   thut  tocy  V>ITC  juft  at 
the  ner,  unlefs  they  come  flying  againtl  (he  wind  :   when 
ve  they  brgin   to  dciceioi,  and  tnat  they  coirc 
:hteeo   or  twenty  feet  of  th.-  platform,  let  go 
jour  pipe,  and   lay  both  hands  o.  rd,   to   let  fly 

•re  y»u  can,  juft   as  you  perceive  the  fir  i 
ot  tt,  'ices  K,  I ,  it  they  are 

abou  .  •   feet  high   from  the  ground,    let 

them    pj(»  on,  for  they   w:,  ••  an- 

other turn,  nay,  they  w  u  nine  or  ten 

-  before    you    find  .our   puf[ 
will  find   thai,   generally,   they  .1  a  good 

r   net ;   if  you   j-c.-ccivi  them  fo   inclined, 

•  a  little   noife  to   preveut   them  ;  if,  nevrrtnclcfs, 

•  our  afliila;»r>,  (for  it  u  pro- 
•-  two  at  th:  fp''ft)    to  (leal  out  at  the  b 

•dge,   and  fetch   a  threat  compaf*    behind 

u  bid,    t>ir    ttA.t    purpofc,   your 

•  •f  gr<-at 

ufe :  but  for  wa.it  thereof,  let  him  go  on  all  fours,  or 

.:s  hcid  down,  by  which  m 

he  r  .  thin 

ten  or  tw  :  of  the  b          .       ..h.ch  time  let  him 

,  upon  -AJucn 
.   at  which  in- 
ve'v  rinlk'y,  and 

i  you  h^ve  L-  ,  •  c  place  of 

.:.-.'!,  and  then 
i  -d.-r  to 

a  flock  conic<, 

t  fetch  a 

.  -y  be 

•,  y..ur    a!: 
.•  is,  the  kite's 
..!>,  tnat 
Dock  fly  low,  and  arc 


within  alxiut  fix  feet  of  thef>rm;   for  as   foon   as  ever 
thev  perceive  the  hol.n   red  aloft,  the  laft  of  the  flock 

•••ft  pafs  on,  and  all  of  the-n  come  within  a  foot 
of  the  ground,  fo  that  you  may  take  the  greateft  part  of 
them,  were  they  tea  or  fifteen  dozen  :  you  muft  be  furc 
not  to  ftir  the  holm- rod  till  the  birds  are  within  fevcn  or 
ci,iht  feet  of  the  ground. 

i  n  fome  guinets  get  into  your  nets,  (which  are 
birds  not  much  bigger  than  larks)  do  not  bufy  yourfclf 
with  killing  them,  as  you  do  the  plovers,  one  after  an- 
other, but  g^v;  them  hard  blows  with  vour  hat,  as  you 
would  do  flies,  fur  they  will  very  rendily  flip  through 
a  net  thit  has  large  me fhes ;  you  will  fnmetimes  get 
above  five  hundred  of  them  at  once  in  your  nets,  and 
yet  perhaps  not  bke  above  thirty. 

I  -.e   plover  appears   to  have  been  efteemed  a  very 
great   delic-i  -y  r>y  '  ur  anc  itors,   but  at   prcfent,  though 
they  are   fometimes    found   at  the  poulterers,  they  arr 
feldom  fern  at  an  elegant  t»b!e.     The  plovers  e 
ever,  is  in  great  requilition  at  pref:nt,  and  indeed  the  belt 

:  of  us  being  high  in  general  cftimation  is,  that  it  is 
very  rare  to  fee  one  go  from  the  table,  and  very  difficult 
at  a  puhl.c  dinner,  for  any  but  thole  who  fit  near  them, 

i-ne. 
I'LL  \1  A(  iE.     The  feathers  of  a  bird,  or  a  bjnch  of 

FLL'RA  is  HoB'E«.  An  inflammatio-i  of  the  plu- 
ra,  lung-,  diaphragm,  &c.  are  all  attended  with  a  vio- 
lent fever,  h.ivc  moft  of  their  Umproms  alike,  and  the 
gener.il  method  of  cur..-  is  the  fame  in  all :  the  principal 
peculiariti;*  arc  diftin^uiflied  a<  follows: 

The  ififljnrpjfion  in  the  lungt  is   called  a  peripneu- 
monia  ,  an  mfl  .r.ni  ition  in   the  pleura  is  called  a   plcu- 
.  on  of  the  diaphragm  is  called  para- 
phrrnii'r,  &c, 

us  of  a  pffurtfy  are  hefides  the  ufual   fi^ns  of 

'•r,  which  derate,  but   fometimes 

:«,    with    great    diffirulty    of   breathing;  he 

about    frcq-ie:i;i\,    i«    vei  v  ,    his    Hanks 

*     k    '  rxceffively ;  I  tor  th;  inofr 

he    dra*n  up  :  at  th:  full  o  fct  of  thj 

•_•   attempts  fr  quentlv  to  lie    do^n,  but   f iJ- 

d^|r^MS  up,  turning   his   hc.i<J   t  >  one   Hde  as   if  he 

gripes  the  heat   i;  f-jcceeded  by 

.at  again  alt  •  when  h- 

-  out   his  lc£«,  iff.  a;  m.iy  b; 

feen  "'ily,  the 

heat   is  conilant  b.)t:i  in   t!ie  h  .dy.  car«,  ai.d  ft  t,  with 

a  turJ  arid  quick  p  ,!ar, 

..'furify  h..-  iwn, 

he  r.  •:    as  far    as    he    ca  >,    and 

is  eafier,  or  f.ills  down. 

'.j  fy'mp— 
.  ;i.c  U.T. 

;   and    d'i 

the  whole  d  Icjfe,  he  i.  .ip;s    to   lie  d"vvn  ;  he 

hi  h  a   Qiort  c  \  -;ad  of   h 

parched  >.;i:ly 

• 

running  ..;  .:icri 

bv   rt  .li"i  of    the   |jl     : 

flajiK  or  diin'iin^  u  lit- 

tle*. 
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tie,  his  belly   fcems  rather   diilenJed,  and   his  ears  and 
feet  generally  cold. 

If  the  diaphragm  is  more  immediately  the  feat  or"  the 
difeafc,  the  chief  difference  from  the  iigns  of  a  nteurtfy 
is,  lhat  in  this  cafe  the  jaws  are  fo  fet  at  times,  that 
nothing  can  be  got  into  th:  mouth. 

If  the  bowels  are  the  feat  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 
violence  of  the  difeafe  threaten  a  mortification,  this  will 
be  fulp?£ted  by  the  hard,  black  excrement?,  which 
are  ejected  in  fmall  pieces,  and  frequent  efforts  with 
feeming  great  pain. 

In  the  method  of  cure,  the  difference  is  lefs  than  the 
fymptoms  which  are  the  didinguifhing  characterise?. 

Early  as  pofiible  bleed  :  if  it  is  a.  ftrona;,  full-flefhed 
horfe,  take  away  fix  pints  of  blocd  ;  and  if  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe  teems  not  icflened  thereby,  take  away 
three  or  four  pounds  more  the  next  day;  and  if  need 
be,  take  a*-ay  two  pounds  more  the  third  day.  On 
fpeedy  and  free  bleeding  in  the  beginning,  the  chief  de- 
pendence is  had.  A  weak,  old  horl'e,  will  require 
much  difcretion  in  thefe  cafes,  his  ftrcngth  not  admitting 
fofree  bleeding. 

The  diet  muft  be  cooling,  relaxing,  and  folutive, 
and  the  treatment  in  general  the  fame  as  in  the  firft  five 
feciions  under  the  article  Fevers,  only  after  each  dofe  of 
the  faline  powder,  or  with  it,  as  your  ciifcretion  may 
lead,  have  a  pint  of  pc£toral  drink  gi\en  him;  and  if 
the  cough  is  troublsfome,  a  hornful  of  the  fame  may  be 
given  every  two  hours,  befides  what  is  given  with  the 
powder. 

Pe floral  Drink. 

Boil  four  ounces,  of  French  barley  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  until  the  barley  is  foft,  then  add  thereto  of  fliced 
figs  and  bruifed  raifins,  each  lour  ounces ;  liquorice- 
root,  bruifed,  one  ounce  ;  boil  them  a  little  while,  fo 
that  two  quarts  of  liquor  may  be  (trained  off. 

In  obdinate  cafes  that  have  not  given  way  to  the 
above  treatment,  a  ftrong  decoction  of  the  ratde-fnake 
root  hath  been  fingularly  ufeful :  it  powerfully  alter-  the 
inflammatory  date  of  the  blood ;  in  difeafes  of  the 
bread  and  lungs,  it  promotes  expectoration;  it  pro- 
motes both  perforation  and  urine  ;  and  it  loofens  the 

ten/. 

Decofilon  of  Rattle -fnah  Ro-:t. 

Take  rattle-friake  root,  four  ounces,  boil  it  in  fix 
pints  of  water  to  four ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
give  it  all  in  twenty-four  hours. 

To  the  emollient  clyfter,  two  ounces  of  nitre,  (or  of 
Glauber's  fait,  if  the  horfe  is  very  coftive)  may  be 
added  in  thefe  inflammatory  complaints. 

If,  by  the  above,  he  begins  to  run  at  the  nofe,  you 
may  expefl  a  recovery  very  fr.on  :  and  as  ths  heat  and 
figns  of  pain  decreafe,  the  medicines  may  be  given 
morf  fparingiy  ;  and  when  he  begins  to  eat,  the  cooling 
medicines  maybe  omitted,  but  continue  the  pectoral 
drink. 

As  foon  as  you  can  lead  him  out  and  exercife  him, 
take  care  that  his  diet  is  opening,  light,  and  nourifh- 
ing :  at  Icaft,  for  a  fortnight  after  he  begins  to  recover 


he  may  have  three  or  four  fmall  f-eds  of  oats,  befules 
mafh  or  t^vo  of  bran,  or  of  barley   fteeped  in  hot  vrater 
until  it  is  foft. 

There  is  alfo  a  falfe  bafla'd  p'eurify;  it  has  been 
called  a  cheft  founder.  It  confms  of  an  inflanvnation 
of  the  mufcle'-  that  are  frated  bc'twixc  the  ribs,  and  is 
known  by  a  diffnefs  of  the  body,  fhoulders,  nnd  fore- 
legs, uncommon  heaving  of  the  flank'-,  a  drinking 
when  touched  there  ;  and  fometimes  a  daring  coat,  and. 
a  dry,  fhort  cough.  It  fhould  be  remembered,  that 
when  horfes  move  with  difficulty  in  their  fore-parts, 
from  (tiffnefs  or  from  pain,  they  are  generally  faid  to 
be  foundered  in  their  bodies;  but  for  the  molt  part, 
the  caufe  is  in  the  hoofs,  o--  in  the  feet.  This  fhouH 
be  attended  to  carefully,  and  diitinguifhed  from  the 
badard  pleurify. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  bleed,  and  rub  the  fides  over 
the  ribs,  twice  a-day,  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
olive-oil,  and  one  part  volalile  fpirit  of  fal-ammoniac. 
give  gentle  purges  at  proper  riiHnces  :  and  let  the  diet 
be  bariey,  boiled  foft,  or  bran  given  either  dry  or  in 
malhef.  This  diforder  fometimes  terminates  with  an 
abfcefs  on  the  (boulder,  >r  on  the  infide  of  the  fore-It  <>. 

POCKET-HAYEh.  Are  certain  fhort  nits  to  take 
pheafants  alive,  without  hurting  them;  whofe  haunts 
being  found  our,  place  your; elf  for  the  better  view  on 
fome  tree,  without  noife ;  and  when  you  find  they  are 
there,  drew  a  little  barley,  oats,  or  wheat,  for  a  train, 
and  in  fome  likely  place  lay  five  or  fix  handfuls  to- 
gether, to  which  they  will  come,  as  being  drawn  thither 
b)  the  train. 

Then  plant  the  pocket-net  defcribed  under  the  Ar- 
ticles, CALLS,  Natural  and  Artificial,  Plate  III.  and 
fo  you  may  lay  two  or  three  of  them  in  other  places,  and 
plant  crofs  their  walks. 

Thefe  pockf  t-hayes  are  about  a  yard  long,  and  fixteeri 
inches  deep  :  you  may  alfo  in  other  paths,  place  two  or 
three  of  jour  collars  of  horle-hair,  in  fit  places,  athwart 
their  paths,  to  take  them  by  the  legs  ;  and  be  fure  to 
watch  \  cry  nr.rrcwiy  :  the  fird  that  is  taken  will  drug- 
gie very  hard  to  get  off,  and  will  alio  make  a  great  cry, 
which  may  occafion  the  frightening  away  of  the  reft 
that  are  near  at  hand,  fo  that  nimblenefs  is  requifite; 
befities,  if  they  be  taken  by  the  firings  they  hazard  the 
breaking  the  lines  and  their  own  legs. 

POCJE.     A  cold  in  a  horfe's  head. 

POINbON,  is  a  little  point,  or  piece  of  fharp- 
pointeJ  iron,  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  which  the  ca- 
valier holds  in  his  right-hund,  when  he  means  to  prick 
a  leaping-horfe  in  the  croup,  or  beyond  the  end  of  the 
faddle,  in  order  to  make  him  ytrk  out  behind. 

POINTS,  or  toes  of  a  how  of  a  faddle.     See  Bows. 

POIN  i  .  A  horfe  is  fa;d  to  make  a  point,  when  in 
working  upon  volts  he  does  not  obferve  the  giound  re- 
gularly, but  putting  a  little  out  of  his  ordinary  ground, 
makes  a  fort  of  angle,  or  point,  by  his  circular  tread. 

POINTERS.  Their  great  utility  and  excellence  in 
(hooting  partridges,  moor,  or  heath-game,  which  makes 
them  worthy  of  o.;r  r<._;.ird,  are  well  known.  There  is 
fo  great  a  varitty  of  pointer?,  of  different  make  and 
fize,  and  fome  gooJ  of  each  kind,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
men  fhould  differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  them. 

The 
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The  pointers  moft  approved  are  not  fmall,  nor  very 
Urge ;  but  fjch  as  are  well  made,  light  and  ftrong,  and 
will  naturally  (land.  A  fr  --r,  though  ever  fo 

good  in  bis  kind,  can  be  but  of  little  fcrvice  in  hunting, 
particularly  through  a  (Irong  piece  of  turnips,  broowi,  or 
heath,  and  the  feet  of  a  large  heavy  dog,  will  foon  be  tired 
by  his  own  weight.  It  is  proper  for  a  young  fportfman 
to  procure  a  dog  that  is  well  broken,  and  to  inquire  the 
the  method  and  wrrds  he  has  been  ufed  to  by  his  former 
matter,  in  breaking  and  hunting  with  him  ;  otherwife  the 
dog  will  have  a  i  ru  lr.irn.  But  if  a  young 

I'port  rlirous  of  breaking  his  own  dogs,  the  fvl- 

:  is  the  method  advifrd. 

Having   made   choice  of  a  whelp  of  a  known  good 
breed,  begin  when  about  three  or  four  months  old  to 
teach  him  to  couch  at  a  piece  of  bread,  caufing  him  to 
lie,  whilft    >ou  w-ili  round  him   at  fome  u.. lance,  and 
come  nearer  to  him  by  degrees ;    when  he  has  lain  as 
as  you  think  proper,  reward  him  with  the  piece  of 
bread,  and  fpeak  kindly  to  him.      Teach   him  to  fetch 
and  carry,  to  bring  a  glove  or  a  bird  of  any  fort  after 
you;    aivs  a,s  ohferving  to  cheer  him  with  kind  cxprcf- 
when  he  does  well,  and  check  Jin'/ 

to  him  when  he  does  not  obey.  Ufe  him  to  obey  by 
whittle  and  figns  with  your  hand  as  much  as  poflible; 
for  it  is  a  bad  way  to  make  more  hallooing  in  the  field 
i<  '..•*•.  i  fitrv.  When  you  (hallile  him,  it  fhould 
be  with  a  whip,  fo  ss  to  make  him  remember  it,  ufing 
a  rough  vr:cc  at  the  lan.e  time  ;  but  the  chaflifement 
(hoii  too  fevere,  and  the  wOids  you  ufe  to  him 

as  few  a?  poflible.      When  he  is  about  five  months  old, 
life  him    frequently   to  be  tied  tip,   let   him   have  his 
chain  oft"  fur  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  morning  and  even- 
ing.    It  is  bed  to  give  him  his  leflbns  in  a  morning  bc- 
vou  feed  him,  with    your  own  hand,   that  it  may 
feem  as  a  reward,  the  more  to  endear   you  to  him ;  but 
.-jt  over-feed  him.     Take  him  out  whenever  you 
rs  leading  : ;  fuffer  him  to  go 

•A   little   before   yi  .J  j    but  when 

,  never  fufFer  him  to  go  far  from  you,  unlefs  you 
,  i.iin  ;   and  oblige  him  to  come  to  you  at  the 
wori  'i    here;    trai  i  him  thos  by  continual  lef- 

fons,  till  Ki»  a:c.;.tion  i>  always  on  you  to  know  what 
•t  be  amil-  •  >  fire  off 

i  to  make  him  lie  down  whilft  you 
vill  not  o:'.Iy  leach  him  to  (land  fire, 
•rake  hiiii  aiq'u  nieJ  with  his  bufincfs  in 
-.  n  he  wt  ulJ  frequently 
ire  loiijii;:.      At  fix,  fevti 

••  ill   not  begin  to  hunt 

early)    t-k-  him  into        •  latter  tnd  of 

:  (launch  pointer,  take 
to  teach  r  to  hunt  off. 

ic  be 
the  birds, 
:•:  him  to 
I  hunt  it 

it  lr  *  him  01.  ob'erve  which  way  the 

li    ,   ;<  -nitnsly,  enter  on  that 

fide  :•'  •  -1  to  hunt  in,  whuh  i*  opp<-«fitc 

".   •  •£  to  eo  in  before 

•.  Jorc  the 

•       '.;   be  go;  to 


the  fide  of  the  piece,  then  whiftle  or  give  the  word 
back,  at  the  fame  time  walking  the  contrary  way, 
pointing  with  your  hand  llie  way  you  would  have  him 
go ;  bring  him  back  till  he  comes  to  the  other  hedge  or 
fide  of  the  field ;  advancing  forward  ten  or  twelve 
yards,  every  time  he  erodes  you  ;  repeat  this  till  you 
have  regularly  hunted  through  the  whole  field ;  by 
which  means  you  will  certainly  find  birds,  if  there  be 
any.  When  he  points,  walk  up  to  him,  and  go  for- 
ward llti.sly  towards  the  birds:  when  you  think  you 
are  withhi.a  few  yards  of  them,  if  they  lie,  and  your 
dog  be  fteady,  walk  in  a  circle  round  them,  coming 
nearer  by  degrees  till  you  fpring  the  birds.  If  your 
dog  runs  after  them,  (as  moft  young  dogs  will  do) 
check  him  with  rough  words  but  if  he  continues  doing 
fo,  you  mull  chaftile  him  fmartly  with  your  whip,  till 
you  break  him  of  that  fault.  It  is  very  c<  mmon  with 
y6ung  dogs  that  will  (land  at  full,  afterwards  to  break 
in  and  fpring  the  birds  which  you  mud  never  indulge 
him  in.  Put  a  few  fmall  florv-s  in  y..ur  pocket,  and 
when  he  (land*,  endeavour  to  head  him,  that  is,  to  get 
before  him,  holding  up  your  hand  with  a  (lone  ready  to 
.•/  at  him,  to  deter  him  from  fpringing  the  birds, 
wtiilft  you  can  walk  round  him ;  or,  if  it  be  convenient, 
take  a  perfon  with  you  on  horfebaclc,  and  when  your 
do?  commits  a  fault,  or  does  not  obey  your  call  or 
whiftle,  let  him  ride  after  and  whip  him  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  if  you  whiftle  or  call,  he  will  naturally  coirc  to  your 
f<  r  protection.  Thus  he  will  learn  to  come  to  you, 
as  he  always  (hould  do,  when  he  has  committed  a  fault; 
for  if  he  be  pumlhtd  feverely  ky  yourfelf,  you  would  find 
he  would  nut  come  near  you  when  he  knew  he  had  d  <ne 
wrong,  which  would  render  it  difficult  to  break  him  ;  but 
if  this  method  be  obfcrvcd,  by  h..r(h  words  and  moderate 
corredt::  n,  h .-  will  f  on  get  ihe  better  of  the  foible,  and 
become  It.. .  .  \\  .  n  he  commit*  a  fault,  command 
i  correcting  him,  ar.d  let  it  be  without 
.1,  and  let  no  fault  provoke  you  to  kick  or  (Irike 
fo  as  to  hurt  him. 

The  breed  of  pointers  which  has  been  n.ixed  with 
Englifh  fpaniel*,  lu.hkszre  tor  letti.  g-di»;s,  (in  order 
to  have  fuch  as  will  iu.i  fad  and  hunt  biifkly)  are  ac- 
cording •*<>  the  degrees  of  fp.^niel  in  them,  difficult  to 
be  made  (launch,  and  many  i  f  them  never  will  (land 
in  company.  The  method  a'ready  given  i<-  the  mott 
likely  to  fuccei-d  with  thcfe,  but  I  would  tiv  no  mean1; 
advife  a  young  f.-ortfman  to  m.-dJle  with  lucii.  If  JT.J 
find  your  d"^,  refractory  and  c  'y  make  him 

(land,  yet  fin.!  inu>e  qu  .  «.e  a 

good  deal  of  trouble  Witn   l.iir,  (fuch  as  a  very  exii.ioi- 
dinary    fjg^ci.".  i  f    a    (trong    bold 

hunter)  when  he  kno-vs  bird>  well,    v  u  may  hunt  liim 
with  a  leather  ftrap  three  or   Pv.-  •  ^ng,  fafteiKcl 

t'>   his    c.illar.  which   b  it   frequently 

••r   to   be 

floppti'.  .1  hunt  him  with  a   collar    lined  v  ;rli 

.1  fevcral  clout  he.u!td  nails  are 
put,  tii:  points  itiwjid,  and  a  line  fnflened  ' 
whi(  h  will  not  <>:'.'.y  thock  his  running,  too  fait,  but 
when  he  uV'ps  if  the  line  he  long  enough  for  you  to 
get  fo  near  £S  to  fet  your  foot  on,  or  take  hold  of  it,  it 
he  bolts  foiv/j-  '.  be  prick.  J  fo  as  ki  m.ike  him 

rcmcrr.ber  it,  and  will  endcivuur  to  »viid  the  r. 
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of  the  pur,i:l,rr.;i'.t.  You  rrv.ift  be  very  ft.-icl  -  ith  him, 
and  n<.t  hun:  him  in  company  vviih  any  other  dog,  til!  he 
be  q>;ire  (hi'i:uh  :  it  i  fcen  co'ls  a  great  dc\:l  of  trouble 
to  iuakc  him  fo ;  but  fuch  tings,  vvh:n  broke;:,  do  often 
turn  out  the  befr. 

Some  are  of  opin';  n,  th.it  the  way  to  make  pr. inters 
Hand  we'.!  i;i  compel:}',  is,  wh.-n  t  ••  \cu:-g,  to 

take  them  out  conftaniiy  wi1..;  yo'jr  oM  '.laurc'.i  do;;, 
they  v.ill  leani  by  devices  to  ft  and  b  >;h  with  and  w: 
company.      But  ur.lcfs  lie  i.-.  of  a  bre'd  known   to 
naturally,  you  will  find  more  difficulty  in  broking  a  vici- 
ou«  d.'g  in  company  than  by  himf.if. 

It  is  alfo  jcpoimpn,  nf-,t  to  EegTn  to  enter  pointers  till 
near  a  year  old  ;  btcaufe  iifing  ihtm  ve:y  YO.:::^  fhortcus 
their  Ipced.  Suppofe  there  i5  truth  in  this  maxim,  and 
your  dog  fhou'.d  IK  t  hum  altogether  fo  fair,  a  fufHcient 
amends  \v.l!  be  made  for  his  want  of  fwiftne  s,  by  ha:  t- 
ing  mote  carefully,  nor  will  he  run  upon  birds,  or  pal's 
them  unnoticed,  as  dogs  whi.  li  run  very  fait  are  ript  to  do. 
Far  more,  fee  SETTING-DOGS. 

POISON.     A  general  remedy  for. 

Take  the  inner  rind  of  e'dcr,  and  lungwort,  each  a 
handful;  of  long  pepper  and  liquorice,  each  an  ounce; 
rue  a  frmll  handful ;  annileed,  cumimnfeeds,  and 
turmeric  .  nely  beaten,  each  half  and  ounce  ;  a  root  of 
garlic  bruifcd;  madder,  two  ounces:  boil  thefc  well 
buucd  in  two  quarts  of  ale,  beat  in  four  new  laid  eggs, 
and  an  ounce  of  treacle;  when  the  liquid  part  is  well 
{trained,  give  half  a  pint  <  f  the  liquor,  *s  hot  as  n.ay  be, 
in  a  morning  fafling  ;  do  it  four  times  fucceffively.  Or, 

Take  a  pint  of  itrong   vinegar,  half  a  pint  of  fweet 
"butter  or  oil,  and  of  Lend  n  treacle  two  fpoonfuls  ;    fct 
it  on  the  fire,  mix  and  give  it  pretty  warm. 

POISON,  IN  SHEEP.     Cure, 

Look  under  the  tongue,  if  you  perceive  the  (heep  to 
reel  or  ftagger,  and  you  will  find  a  bliiter:  cut  it,  and 
let  out  the  water;  then  rub  it  and  the  mouth  with 
urine  wherein  boie  ammoniac  and  fage  have  been  boil- 
ed, 2nJ  give  to  drink  half  a  pint  of  olive-oil  in  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  but  keep  the  Ihcep  w^r.-n  two  or  three  da)S. 

POiSON  IN  SWINE.     Cure, 

Get  mayweed  a  handful,  ground  ginger  an  ounce, 
annif.cds  and  fcnnelfeeds  a  like  quantity,  treacle  an 
•ounce  ;  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  beer. 

POLE-CATS,  WEASELS,  fcfV.  Thefe  cn-atures 
are  very  injurious  to  wancijs,  dove-houft.s,  hen  moits, 
fjV.  but  the  method  to  take  them,  in  hatches  and  fmall 
iron  !,inc,  like  ihofe  made  for  foxes,  are  f. >  well  known 
that  nothing  need  to  be  faid  of  them;  only  for  preferv 
ing  dove-houfes  from  being  dcfboywl  by  pole-cat-,  tliey 
muft  l:c  erected  where  a  duch  or  channel  nr.i.  be  had  to 
run  round  them,  and  this  will  keep  trufe  vermin  from 
makin;:  their  borrows  under  ground. 

POLL-EVIL,  IN  HOUSES,  is  -a  fort  of  fiftul.i,  or 
deep  ulcer  between  the  ears  of  the  pole,  or  nape  of  the 
horfe's  neclc,  which  proceeds  from  corrupt  humours 
falling  upon  it,  or  perhaps  from  fome  bruife  or  blow, 
or  fome  othei  difeafe. 

This  difrafa  is  produced  by  different  caufes,  and 
therefore  ruuH  be  differently  treated.  If  it  proceeds 
from  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  other  external  violence, 
k't  the  (welling  be  often  bathed  with  hot  vm.:gar  ;  and 
jf  the  hair  be  fretted  off  by  any  oozme  through  :!,c  flcin, 


infl'.-ad  of  vinegar  alone,  ufe  a  nurture  cnmpofed  of 
two  quaits  <.f  vinegar,  ;•  ii'iri'  •  f  win'1.  Somc- 

tinies  the  parr  will  be  .lirt-cted  wiJi  a  troublelome  itch- 
ing, attended  with  hcai  ton;    in  thi^ 
let    the   tre.itu:e   be  bid  dec,    and    poultices,   c<  mpi  fed 
of-bread,  n.ilk,  and  el  jer  flo 

be  performc-i  at  th-?  be.  'Jifcaf-,  and   at  the 

finie  time  proper  phy'-r  given  'lie  creati-re,  lii-.-  fwell- 
irg  will  be  of;en  i!  ^:^d  ths  difeale  cuiel  with- 

out fuppuratir.n. 

But  when  the  fwt ,  to  be  critical,  ; 'v3  T.'K> 

ta  have  ir.at'.er  fomi.'i  in  it,  the  be!>,  a:..l  i.ij.ed  ;hc 
only  effectual  method,  i-  fo  apj  •  ,  in 

orcer  to  facilitate  tha   f.  ppuraticij,  and   afl  (1  tin-  bur 
<:t  tlie  tumour.      S.xn?  ;mjs   it  .• •  i!!  be-  ntociTary  to   open 
it  with  a  kni.p,  in  on'-'-  f    tv.'.cij.re   the  forbidjcri  neu- 
ter.     In    this    rale          .         :'t    b-    ver,     ca-cful    nc;t    to 
wound  tl;e  tendi   on  -  .  i  jt  runs  aioi;,;    ths   neck 

O 

under  th-  mane:  ai  :  wi)  n  tii|j  :i  ,ttf;r  is  formed  on 
bo:h  fid  '-,  two  apcrt:ir  •?  will  be  n'  cc'ury ;  for  you 
mult  by  no  means  ,i  J  h  li  Lrunent,  though  it  v.  ill 
be  oecetlarv  to  giv,  v  n  tot  .e  matt-.-r  farmed  on  each  fule. 

Sometimes  tn  m.i'tei  •»- ]'•]  fl.uv  in  l.^rge  quantities, 
refemblin^,  m.-'\-  •'  glue,  and  bo  of  an  oilv  confidence. 
\Vhen  this  happens,  .1  Ir.-Oiid  ificiflon  will  be  neceffiry, 
efpLcia.ly  if  you  difcover  any  cavities.  T!;e  orifices 
muft  be  made  in  the  moil  depending  parts,  and  the 
wound  dp  fled  at  fuft  Akh  the  comrhon  di^ellive  lini- 
ment, compofcd  of  t-.i.-pentine,  honey,  a:,d  tiniture  of 
myrrh  ;  and  after  digerti'.p,  with  the  precipitate  ointment. 
Experience  has  alfo  proved  tne  following  medicine  to  he 
of  very  great  ufe  in  the  poll-evil. 

Take  of  vinegar  or  fpirit  of  wins  half  a  pint;  of  vi- 
triol difT -Ived  in  fprmg-waier,  half  an  ounce  :  and  of 
tir.clure  of  myrrh,  four  ounces. 

Wafh  the  wound  with  this  mixture  twice  a-d.-.v,  ar.d 
lay  ever  the  part  a  fufficient  quantity  of  tow  forked  in 
vinegar,  and  the  unite  of  eggs  b?at  together;  obfervin^- 
that  if  the  flefli  be  very  luxuriant,  to  pare  it  down 
with  the  knife,  before  you  wafh  th-  wound.  Ar.d  by 
this  application  alone,  you  may  often  cure  the  pol!- 
e.il,  without  the  Trouble  ami  expence  of  other  iTv.dici.'-.es. 

But  the  fhortclt  method  of  curing  this  difesfv',  is 
what  the  farriers  call  fcaltiine  ;  and  this  will  t  cceed 
when  the  wound  is  fnu!,  of  a  b.id  difpofition,  and  a 
large  flux  of  matter.  The  fcalding  mixture,  generally 
ufed,  is  made  in  the  fol!ovvin,i  manner :  Take  of  corro- 
five  fublimate,  vc  •!)•:! is  in  fine  powder,  and  Rrman  vi- 
triol, of  each  two  dr.u-hm-;  ;  of  ij^ei  n  vitriol,  or  coppers', 
half  an  oun.C;  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  train-oil  each 
eight  ounces,  and  of  rei^iricd  tpirits  of  wine  four  ounces  j 
mix  the  whole  together  in  a  bottle.  Or, 

Take  /Egyptiac  ointme'  t,  two  ounces  ;  oil  of  vitriol, 
one  (  unce  ;  i  il  of  turpentine,  two  ounces;  and  of  com- 
mon fwect  oi',  half  a  pm^.  Or, 

Take  corrofive  mercury,  one  drnchm;  Roman  vitriol, 
onedrach-n  ;  verdigris,  one  drachm  and  an  r  ,<If;  reftified 
fpirit  of  wine,  two  ounces;  and  of  common  f,'.  eet  oil, 
fix  ounces. 

This  letter  is  ftrongcr  than  the  firft. 

Thi  is  the  ftrongeft  compolition  of  what  is  termed 
the  fcalding  mixture:  and  very  often  a  milder  will  be 
fufficient,  which  may  be  made  by  changing  the  corro- 
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five  fublimate  for  red   precipitate,   and  the   Roman  for 

:.cr  of  ufir.ij  the  above  compofi:i"n  is  this: 
'.••ith  a  fponge  dipt 

.( —ai  ;    ;.  •    .  proper  quantity  ot  the  mix- 

t         i.  to  an   iron 

,  and  dole  the  lips 
i 

tmue  t<*"  'ice, 

and   <  id  it   i.-1'..i!  niat'er 

•no  .H.  C   ili.it   the 

•ion, 

it  wi  h  •  the 

•  - 

be  flux  uf  .  .  and  acquires 

nee. 

thefe 

poii     .  are 

Mill 
.    and   the    other    w.li    ,  rcicrvc    t 

•:  pond  it  alfo  to  be  confidcred, 

iiid  the  i  ttie  currriiti  that  fall  i'ke- 

it  be  refrefhed   with   a   little    wjter,   01   with 
:.ils     from    the    aO.  cut    lu.lv 
grot; 

it  hjs  been  o!  it  thofe  ponds  which  receive 

the    fiale   aiu:  and  other  cattle,  breed 

the  largcft  a:.  !h. 

-<>nd,  let  the  head  of  it  be  the 

lowcft  part  ot   ihc  groi:  the  trench  of  the  flood- 

I  or  fluice  have  a  good  r  it  may  not  be 

too  lor..;  in  t  •     iiive  a  mind  to  draw  it. 

•    .. 

and  •  r  from  the 

.    a-ni    in    the  r    filh   botr>    to 

AO  upon,  i  -I'd  them   and   th-  '    fry 

.    tcrmin  th.it  lie  at 

watch    to   df       .  .illy    the   fpawn    < •; 

carp  a  IK:  .  h-a    it   14   le!t  tu  the  nicicy  of  ducks 

or  vvrii      . 

Leb  aviu«,    and   o;her*    advife,    that    you 

m.  •  •  ponJ,  that  it 

be  ic  uthcd  v  -n  rain-water  run- 

!>  arc  mi. re  im  lined 
•  i  ami  fed  the  t 

and  do  pro»e  to  be  of  a  much  fwecter  and  rm>rc  pieplant 

h  end    it   i*   <--h(er\ed,  that  fuch  pool*  as  be 
large  and  have    .  ws    where  fiQi 

"i-  pu  eft  tadf. 
fomc  re- 

.v    backs,    or   thrives,  or 

ind,  when  they 

t   til   lun.mer  ;    as   alfo, 

ct.     And  note,  that 

if  •  the  leaves 

Ice  11  -iatifcous  to  the 
>  he  fo  to  tlr-  uter  < 

it  >••  eel  love  mud,  and  the 

car  iy  gruund,  and  in  the  hot  moiilhs  to 


feed  on  grafs  :   you  are  to  cleanfe  your  pond,  ir  you  in- 

tend  either  profit  or  pleafure,  once  every  three  or  four 

years,   efpccially   fome  ponds,  and  then  let  it  lie  dry  fix 

or   twelve   month*,  both    to    kill   the    water-weeds  as 

water   lilies,  candock?,   reate  and  bulrulhes  that  breed 

there  ;  and   a'fo  that  as  thefe  die  for  want  of  water,  fo 

\v  iii  the  pond's  bottom,   which  carps  will 

cat  £•  all  the  hor  months  if  the  pond  be  clean. 

The  letting  your  DOIK]  <!ry  and  fo.ving  oats  in  the  bot- 

i  good,  for  the  ri(b  feed  the  fafter  :    and  being 

i'  Jry,   UMI  m.iy  obft-rve  wha:  kind  of  fiffi 

-   or   t  lives  beft  in  that  water;   for  they 

much  both  in  thc.r  breeding  and  leeding. 

Lc        •  ,    that   if    your    ponds    be    not 

ver\  .    trut  you   often   feed   your   fifll 

by  throwing  into  them  chippJngs  of  bread,  curJs, 
grains,  cr  the  entrail"!  of  chickens  or  of  any  fowl  or 
bcall  that  you  kill  to  feed  )ourfdves  ;  for  the  f:  afford 
fifh  a  great  relief.  He  lays  that  ti^gs  and  ducks  do 
much  harm,  anJ  devcur  both  the  fpawn  and  the  young 
fry  of  ail  fi(h,  eipecially  of  the  carp. 

Avoid  much  (hooting  at  wild-fowl,  for  that  fright- 
en*, harms  and  dcftroys  the  fifh. 

Note,  that  carps  and  tench  thrive  and  breed  beft 
when  no  other  fifh  is  put  with  them  into  the  fame 
pond  ;  for  all  other  fifh  devour  their  fpawn,  or  at  leaft 
the  greateft  part  of  it.  AnJ  note,  that  clods  of  grafs 
thrown  into  any  pond,  feed  the  carps  in  fummer  ;  and 
th.:t  garden  earth  and  parfley  thrown  into  a  pond,  re- 
covers and  rcfrefhes  the  fuk  fifh.  And  note,  that 
when  you  ftore  y^ur  pond,  you  are  to  put  into  it  two 
or  three  mclters  for  one  fpawner,  if  you  put  them  into 
a  breeding-pond  ;  but  if  into  a  nurfe  pond,  or  feeding- 
pond,  in  which  they  will  not  breed,  then  no  care  is 
to  be  taken,  whether  there  be  moft  male  or  female  carps. 

It  is  oblierved,  that  the  bed  ponds  to  breed  carps 
are  thole  that  are  ftony  or  fandy,  a"d  are  warm,  .nd 
free  from  wind,  and  that  are  not  deep,  but  hav,  wil- 
low trees  an  <>n  their  lidc<,  over  wlnrh  the 

water  does  fomc<imes  flow:  and  note,  thur  c..rps  do 
more  tituJ'y  breed  in  marie-pits,  or  pits  that  have 
clean  clay  bottoms,  or  in  new  ponds,  or  p->nds  that  lie 
dry  a  winter  fcafon,  than  in  old  ponds,  that  be  full  of 


As  the  mfthod  of  ordering  fifh-ponds  is  noiv  very 
well  known,  and  there  arc  :e.v  books  of  ga-x'ening  but 
what  give  fome  directions  about  it,  it  is  hoped  the 
reader  will  think  the  following  quotation  from  Bowler 
fufficienr. 

"  When   you  in'end   to  flock,  a  pool   with  carp  or 

i,  make   a   clofe   • 

the  pool  ?bout  a   yard    dil.  -'ie  dam,  and  -bout 

thue  feet  above  the   water,  which  N  the  for 

them    1    know   of,    an  :  •  ,-rrve 

pool-      .  my  one  .  •:  ihc  poo!,, 

muddies  the  water,  or   di.hubs    it   with   i 
the    filh,    it    not    .  :  .  '^e 

a..d  th  •  dam,   to  prclcrve  iS«ri  ifrlvcs  j   and  in  all  poc*!-, 
where  there  arc  fuch  <hd?"     aid    ..  >  dt- 

light  i}i,h    and 

round  the  far  •  themicU'cs  there- 

with.    This  htdge  on  made  thicrly  of  orls, 

3  A  and 
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and  not  too  ckfe,  the  boughs  long  and  ftraggling  to- 
WJTil?  the  dam,  by  which  iv.cans  you  may  feed  and  fat- 
ten them  as  y,.n  pleafe.  '1'he  beft  baits  for  drawing 
them  together  at  hrft  are,  m;iL'gots  or  young  wafps  ;  the 
next  are  bullock's-brains,  and  lob-worms  chopped  to- 
gether, and  thrown  into  the  pools  in  lar^e  quantities, 
about  two  hours  before  fun-fct,  fummer  and  winter. 
By  thus  'tjfing  thefe  ground-baits  once  a  day  for  a  fort- 
night toce:her,  tiie  f'(h  will  come  as  conftantly  and  n.i- 
turally  to  the  place  as  cattle  to  their  fodder ;  and  to  fa- 
tisfv  your  curiolity,  and  convince  you  herein,  after 
you  have  baited  the  pool  for  fome  time,  as  di;e£ted, 
take  about  the  quantity  of  a  two-penny  loaf  of  wheateo 
bread,  cut  it  into  dices  and  whet  it;  then  throw  it  into 
the  pool  where  you  had  baited,  and  the  carp  will  feed 
upon  it  :  after  you  have  ufed  the  wet  bread  three  or 
four  mornings,  then  throw  fome  dry  bread  in,  which 
wiil  lie  on  the  top  of  the  water  :  and  if  you  watch,  out 
of  fight  of  the  fifh,  you  will  prelently  fee  them  fwim  to 
it  and  fuck  it  in.  I  look  upon  wheaten  bread  to  be  the 
beft  food  for  them,  though  barley  or  oaten  bread  is 
very  good.  If  there  be  tench  and  perch  in  the  fame 
pond,  they  will  feed  upon  the  four  former  baits,  and 
not  touch  the  bread.  Indeed  there  is  no  pool-fifli 
fo  fhy  and  nice  as  carp.  When  the  water  is  difturbed, 
carp  will  fly  to  the  fafeft  fhelter  they  can  ;  which  I  one 
day  obferved,  when  aflifting  a  gentleman  to  fifh  his 
pool ;  for  another  perfon  difturbed  the  water,  by 
throwing  the  carting  net,  but  caught  not  a  carp  ; 
whereupon  two  or  three  of  us  (tripped,  and  went  into 
the  pool,  which  was  provided  with  fuch  a  fort  of 
a  hedge  in  it  as  is  before  defcribed,  and  thither 
the  carp  had  fled  for  fafety :  then  fifliing  with  our 
hands  on  both  fides  of  the  hedge,  that  is,  one  on 
cither  fide,  we  catched  what  quantity  of  carp  was 
wanting. 

The  beft  way  to  make  the  pond  head  fecure,  is  to 
drive  in  two  or  three  rows  of  flakes  about  fix  feet  long, 
at  about  four  feet  diflance  from  each  other,  the  whole 
length  of  the  head,  the  firft  row  of  which  is  to  be  ram- 
med, at  leaft,  four  feet  deep,  that  they  may  ftand 
ilrong  and  fure. 

Or  if  you  happen  to  find  the  bottom  falfe,  efpecially 
if  it  confifts  of  a  running-fand,  you  may  befides  lay  the 
foundation  with  quick-lime,  which  flacking  will  make 
it  as  hard  as  a  (lone. 

Then  dig  your  pond,  and  caft  the  earth  among  the 
piles  and  flakes,  and  when  they  are  well  covered  over, 
drive  in  another  row  or  two  over  them,  ramming  in 
the  earth  in  the  void  fpaces,  that  it  may  lie  clofe  and 
keep  in  the  water;  and  fo  you  may  continue  flakes  up- 
on flakes,  ramming  in  the  earth  till  your  pond  head 
be  of  the  height  you  defigned  it. 

The  infide  of  the  dam  muft  be  very  fmooth  and 
ftraight,  that  no  current  may  have  power  over  it. 

If  the  pond  carry  fix  feet  water,  it  is  enough  ;  but 
it  muft  be  eight  feet  deep,  to  receive  the  frefhes  and 
rains  that  fhould  fall  fnto  it. 

It  would  alfo  be  advantageous  to  have  fhoals  on  the 
fides,  for  the  fifh  to  fun  themfelves  on,  and  lay  their 
fpawn  on  ;  befides  on  other  places,  fome  holes,  hollow 


banks,  fljjvw,  roots  of  tree?,  ifu;idf,  cV.  to  ferve  as 
their  retiring  places. 

Befides  it  is  to  be  confidcred,  whither  or  not  you  de- 
fign  your  pond  tor  a  breeder;  if  you  do,  never  expe<5t 
any  large  carps  from  thence,  for  the  gteatnefs  of  the 
number  of  the  fpawn  will  overllock  the  pond,  and  a 
(lore- pond  has  always  been  accounted  the  belt  for  large 
carp?. 

If  you  would  make  a  breeding-pon  J  become  a  ftore- 
pond,  when  you  fue,  fee  wh.it  quantity  of  carp  it  will 
contain,  and  then  put  in  either  ail  mclter?,  or  all 
fpav»ners,  by  which  means  in  a  little  time,  you  may 
have  carps  that  are  both  large  and  exceeding  fat;  thus 
•by  putting  in  but  one  lex,  there  is  an  impoflibiiity  of  the 
increafe  of  them  ;  but  the  roach  will,  notwithitanding, 
multiply  abundantly. 

As  to  the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  the  principal 
waters,  a  method  muft  be  obferved,  to  referve  fome 
great  waters  for  the  head  quarters  of  the  fifh,  from 
whence  you  may  take,  or  wherein  you  may  pur,  any 
ordinary  quantity  of  fifli.  You  (hould  alfo  have  flews, 
and  other  auxiliary  water?,  fo  that  you  may  convey  any 
part  of  the  flock  from  one  to  the  other,  by  which  means 
you  will  never  want,  and  need  not  abound  ;  and  far- 
ther, lofe  no  time  in  the  growth  of  the  filh,  but  employ 
the  water,  as  land  is  employed,  to  the  beft  advantage. 

You  are  to  view  the  grounds,  ai^d  find  out  fome  fall 
between  the  hills,  as  near  a  flat  as  may  be,  fo  as  to 
leave  a  proper  current  for  the  water. 

If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  making  a  Judgment  of 
this,  take  an  opportunity  after  fome  fudden  rain,  or  the 
breaking  up  of  a  great  fnow  in  winter,  and  you  will 
plainly  fee  which  way  the  ground  carts,  for  the  water 
will  take  the  true  fall,  and  rtifi  accordingly. 

The  condition  of  the  place  muft  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  ground  which  is  to  be  covered  with 
water. 

For  example ;  we  may  well  propofe  in  all  fifteen 
acres  in  three  ponds,  or  eight  acres  in  two,  and  not 
lefs  ;  and  thefe  ponds  (hould  be  placed  one  above  an- 
other, fo  that  the  point  of  the  lower  may  almoft  reach 
the  upper  :  which  contrivance  is  no  Itfs  beautiful  than 
advantageou?. 

The  head,  or  bank,  which  by  flopping  the  current 
is  to  raife  the  water,  and  fo  make  a  pond,  muft  be  built 
with  clay  and  earth,  taken  out  of  the  pan  or  hollow 
digged  in  the  loweft  ground  above  the  bank  ;  and  that 
pan  (hould  be  (haped  as  a  half  oval,  the  flat  of  v. 
comes  to  the  bank,  and  the  longer  diameter  runs  fquare 
from  it.  See  BANKS. 

POND-HEADS,  TO  MAKE  AND  RAISE  :  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  a  dam  be  made  acrofs  a  valley,  or  low 
marfh,  where  the  water  runs,  it  will  produce  a  pond  ; 
and  as  the  dam  or  bank  is  higher  than  the  centre- point, 
which  lies  againft  the  loweft  ground,  fo  much  the 
deeper  is  thi  pond;  and  if  the  hills  on  each  fide  rife 
deep  2nd  quick,  the  water  ftopt  will  cover  lefs  ground 
than  it  they  had  a  flow  or  gentle  aicent. 

For  the  making  of  th«  bank  head,  be  fure  it  be  firm, 
and  not  apt  to  leak,  which  it  will  certainly  do  if  m.ids 
only  of  earth ;  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  carry  up  a 
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bed  or  wall  of  clay,  the  whole  length  of  the  banlc, 
with  a  good  ramming  a  foot  or  two  from  below  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  to  fuch  a  height  as  the  water  is 
deligncd  to  dand,  allowing  a  fplit  or  two  at  lead  for 
that  purp:;l>,  otherwife  the  water  lying  under  a  great 
weight  from  its  depth,  will  work  tticlt  underneath. 

As  the  clay  is  rammed,  take  care  that  earth  be 
brought  to  carry  up  the  bank  with  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  being  (earched  and  cracked  by  the  height  of 
the  fun,  which  is  of  very  ill  confequence ;  and  therefore 
when  come  to  its  full  height,  it  mull  forthwith  be 
rrtd  and  cl«lcd  with  mould  :  you  mult  allow  three 
feet  to  (he  breadth  of  this  clay  bed,  railing  it  to  fuch  a 
height  as  \ou  would  have  .nd  raife  it 

with  earth  threj  feet  higher ;  though  two  feet  w>u!d 
ferve,  were  it  not  that  t:  :  -.ble  linking  of  the 

bank,  will  require  at  lead  »>ne  • 

When  feveral  ponds  or  lfc*s  are  projo£)ed  to  be 
funk  at  the  fame  time,  there  will  be  had  great  advantage 
by  the  clay  taken  out  of  them,  that  will  be  much  more 
is  necellary  t  r  the  bed,  and  which  may  ftrengthen 
the  bed,  upon  account  of  ic>  being  prelTcd  down  by  the 
tumbrels  or  carts,  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  the  bank  will 
be  made  very  firm  ;  it  will  likewifc  l..ve  the  breaking  of 
the  ground  within  the  pond,  which  is  a  grot  benefit  in 
the  feed  of  the  fifh. 

As  to  the  dimenfions,  they  are  governed  by  the  man- 
ner of  the  hill  riling  :  for  if  it  befteep,  then  in  order  to 
cover  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ground,  you  mud  raife  the 
Uank  higher  and  of  confequencc  it  rmjft  be  made  Wronger 
than  when  the  ground  has  a  gvtxle  afcent,  fo  as  • 
moderate  height  would  throw  the  watrr  up  n  ground 
enough,  of  this  there  is  a  great  difference,  for  in  fome 
places  ten  feet  high  may  cover  as  much  as  twenty-feet 
in  others,  wtvch  may  be  e.r  .  <rcd  by  the  water- 

level,  whereby  you  may  dake  the  water-line  upon  the 
ground  to  any  height,  and  fix  the  determined  height  of 
the  h 

rrly  refilling  aflion  of  a 

horie,  in  difobedience  to  his  r»d:r,  in  which  he  rears  up 
fcveral  tmes  rui,  ,mg,  and  raifes  fo  upon  hit  hind  legs, 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  coming  over. 

K,  OR  RI-KK.      Thisrifh  with  a  double  name,  it 

(mall,  and  rarely  '_•  -r  than  a  gudgeon;  in  (bape 

not  unlike  the  pert  n>msare  the  d.-cjwrt  running 

places  in  a  crave!  river,  tiic  exact  bottom  whereof  hav- 

nund  by  plumbing,   and  your   hooks  being   baited 

•    rrn<,    or   brandling  worms,   you  may 

fiftj  •••  ••(  three  hook',  »nd   you  will  have  cxcel- 

••!  they  are  in  great 

Amis  together,   w.Uv  r  n  dec|>,  fmooth  and 

olm  :  fo  that  if  you  would  uke  a  good  quantity  oft'. 
b»it  the  grouixJ  with  earth,  ..  •  them  wi:h  a  fmali 

IT'J    V. 

I'f  >k  I'KR  TO  CAimv.  :he  French  manage, 

r  pufhiM  ;  on  «  horle  at  plolure,  whi' 

PO1  *  a  term  given  to  all  kind*  of  domeftic 

fowK  broiipht   up   in  a   f  .mi-yard,  .1  nd  hens, 

ducks,  geefe,  furies,  &c.  all  ot  wr.icn  we  lhall  fpcak  of, 
and  begin  wtth 


Dungbill  Cukt  and  Hem,  gtntnlly  ttrmtd  Fowls. 

The  country  yard  cannot  be  faid  to  be  complete,  till 
well  flocked  with  fowl,  which  advantage  will  appear  to 
every  one  who  keeps  them.  The  pooreft  villager  may 
reap  the  fame  bcnelit  from  the  produces  as  the  mod  fub 
dantial  farmer,  they  being  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves 
the  greaieft  part  of  the  year,  by  their  feeding  on  infers, 
corn,  or  any  thing,  almod,  that  is  edible  by  any  fort  of 
animal. 

.1  not  enter  into  a  minute  defcription  of  the  feve- 
ral f>rts  of  cocks  and  hens,  only  advife  you  to  chufe 
thofe  that  are  the  bed  breeders,  and  the  bed  layers; 
the  oldel)  being  always  reckoned  the  bed  fitters,  and  the 
youngeft  the  bed  layers ;  but  no  fort  will  be  good  for 
either,  if  they  are  kept  too  fat ;  the  bcft  age  to  let  a  hen 
for  chickens  is  from  two  years  old  to  five,  and  the  bell 
month  to  fet  them  is  February  ;  though  any  month  be- 
tween that  and  Michaelmas  is  good.  A  hen  fits  twenty- 
one  days,  whereas  gecle,  ducks,  and  turkies,  fit  thirty. 
Obfcrve  to  let  them  have  condantly  meat  and  drink  near 
them,  while  they  fit,  that  they  may  not  draggle  from 
their  eggs  and  chill  them. 

One  cock  will  fcrve  ten  hens. 

If  fowls  are  fed  with  buck  or  French  wheat,  or  with 
hemp-feed,  it  is  faid,  they  will  lay  more  eggs  than  or- 
dinary ;  and  buck- wheat,  either  whole  or  ground,  made 
into  parte,  which  is  the  bed  way,  is  a  grain  that  will 
fatten  fowls  or  ho^s  very  fp-redily ;  but  the  common 
food  ufed  is  barley-meal,  with  milk  or  water,  but  wheat- 
Dow  moirtened  it  belt. 

A  good  hen  fhould  not  differ  from  the  nature  of  the 
Cock  i  fhe  fhould  be  working,  vigilant  and  laborious, 
both  for  heifelf  and  her  chickens ;  in  fize,  the  bigged 
and  larpelt  are  the  bed,  every  proportion  anfwer- 
abie  to  thofe  of  the  cock,  only  mftead  of  a  comb,  fhe 
fhjuld  have  upon  her  crown  a  high  thick  tuft  of  fea- 
thers. 

r  OiouM  have  good  and  flrong  claws;  but  it  will 
be  better  if  fhe  has  no  hinder  claws,  bec.iufe  they  often 
break  the  eggs,  and,  befuk*,  fuch  as  have,  do  fometimcs 
pro**  uimatjrJ. 

Crowing  hen*  are  neither  good  layers  nor  good 
breed 

The  elder  hens  are  r.ithcr  to  be  chofen  for  hatching 
than  the  younger,  becaiHc  they  are  more  condant,  and 
will  fit  out  their  time;  but  if  you  chwfc  for  laying,  take 
the  \tiungcft,  btcauk  they  arc  hidy,  and  prone  to 
generation  ;  but  do  not  ctiufc  a  fat  hen  for  either  of 
thcfe  purpofo  ;  tor  if  (hi-  be  fet,  (he  will  forfake  hrr  nelt ; 
the  c^gs  fhe  lay*  will  be  witnout  (hell?,  and  bcfides  fl.c 
will  grow  flnthiful  and  lazy. 

Tnofe  eg;;s  that  are  laid  when  the  hens  ate  a  year  .  n  i 
a  half,  or  two  \cari>  old,  -arc  tt.c  b'jft  ;  you  muft  at  :' 

^uals,    and  fometimcs 

Mth  fenugreek   to  heat   them,    if  you   would  have 

large   eggs  ;    for   thofj  that   are  fit  commonly  lay  but 

nit  with  thrir  food,  or  mix  feme 

bruited   brkk   with   their  bran,   nioiilcncd  with  a  little 

water, 
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water,   and   give    (hem  their   belly-full    of    half-boiled 
barley  with  vetch  and  millt.t. 

Some  hens  have  the  ill  faculty  of  eating  thtir  eggs  : 
to  prevent  this,  take  cut  the  white  of  an  es;g,  and  put 
moid  plaifter  round  about  the  yolk,  and  fuffer  it  to  grow 
hard  ;  and  when  the  hen  attempts  to  eat  it,  and  finds 
file  cannot  do  it,  fhe  will  foon  give  over  breaking  her 
eggs. 

You  may  lilcewife  pour  a  clear  plaifter  upon  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  ami  let  it  harden,  fo  that  it  may  ferve  for  a 
fiiell,  and  put  into  the  neft  ;  or  you  may  ihape  an 
egg  of  plaifter,  or  chalk-,  and  let  that  be  for  a  neft-egg. 

Thoie  hens  that  have  fpurs  often  break  their  eggs, 
and  generally  will  not  hutch  them,  and  they  will  fome 
times  e  t  them;  thefe  muft  be  fcowered,  as  well  as 
thofe  that  fcratch  and  crow  like  a  cock ;  firft,  by 
plucking  their  great  quills  out  of  their  wings,  and 
by  feeding  them  with  millet,  barley,  and  pafte, .  cut 
into  bits,  pounded  acorns  and  bran,  with  pottage  or 
crumbs  of  wheat-bread,  fteeped  in  water,  or  barley  meal. 

Keep  them  in  a  cloG  place,  and  at  reft,  and  pull  the 
feathers  from  their  heads,  thighs,  and  rumps.  If  a 
hen  be  too  fat,  or  has  aloofenefs,  (he  will  lay  windy  eggs. 

A  hen  will  fit  well  from  the  fecond  year  of  her  lay- 
ing to  the  fifth  :  the  beft  time  to  fet  a  hen,  that  the 
chickens  may  be  large  and  moft  kindly,  is  in  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  increafe  of  the  moon,  that  flic  may 
difclofe  the  chickens  in  the  increafe  of  the  next 
new  moon,  being  in  March  ;  for  one  brood  of  this 
month's  chickens  is  worth  three  of  thofe  of  any  other 
month. 

Hens  may  fet  from  March  to  October,  and  have  good 
chickens,  but  not  after  that  time,  for  the  winter  is  a 
great  enemy  to  their  breeding. 

A  hen  fits  juft  twenty-one  days,  and  if  you  fet  a  hen 
upon  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geefe,  or  turkies,  you  muft  fet 
them  nine  days  before  you  put  her  own  egjjs  to  her,  of 
which  a  hen  will  cover  nineteen  ;  but  always  fet  an 
odd  eg?,  what  number  foever  you  fet  her  with. 

It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  mark  one  fide  of  the  eggs 
when  you  put  them  under  the  hen,  and  to  obfeive  whe- 
ther fhe  turns  them  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other, 
and  if  fhe  does  not,  then  take  an  opportunity  when 
fiis  is  from  fhem  to  turn  them  yourfelf.  But  a 
hen  that  does  not  turn  them  herfelf  is  of  the  lefs  value. 

Take  care  that  the  eggs  you  let  a  hen  o-i  be  new, 
which  may  be  kno  vn  by  their  beii'g  heavy,  full,  and 
clear  ;  this  may  be  difcovered  by  looking  through  them 
in  the  fun  ;  nor  do  you  choofe  the  largcir,  for  they  have 
oftentimes  two  yolks,  and  though  form:  are  of  opinion 
that  fuch  will  produce  two  chickens,  it  proves  com- 
monly a  miftake,  and  if  they  do,  they  generally  prove 
abortive  and  monftrous. 

A  hen  muft  not  be  taken  off  or  difturbed  from  her 
neft,  tor  that  will  make  her  utterly  forfake  it. 

While  ihe  is  fitting  you  muft  place  her  meat  and 
water  near  her,  that  her  eggs  may  not  cool  while  ftie  is 
gone  to  fcek  her  food.  If  fhe  fhould  be  abfent  from 
her  neft,  ftir  up  the  ftraw,  and  make  it  foft  and 
handfome,  and  lay  the  eggs  in  the  fame  order  fhe  k-fc 
them. 


It  is  very  necerTiry  to  perfums  her  n^ft  with  rofemary 
or  brimftone,  and  you  muft  take  care  that  rhe  cock  does 
not  conic  at  the  eggs  and  tit  up  n  them,  for  he  will  en- 
danger the  breaking  of  them,  and  caufe  the  hen  not  to 
like  her  neft  (••>  well  as  before. 

When  hens  are  laying,  the  old  ftraw  fhould  be 
taken  away,  and  frefli  put  in,  that  it  may  not  breed 
fleas  or  other  vermin,  which  much  incommodes  them. 

The  maladies  incident  to  hens  are  as  follow  : 

SeUing  hens  are  fometimes  troubled  with  lice  and 
vermin  :  tor  the  cure,  pound  burnt  cummin  and  ftap- 
nifgar,  of  each  equal  quantities  :  and  mix  it  with  wine, 
and  rub  the  hens  with  it,  or  waih  them  with  a  decoction 
of  wild  lupines. 

If  hens  are  troubled  with  a  loofenefV,  mix  a  handful 
of  barley-meal  and  as  much  wax,  in  fome  wine;  make  it 
into  a  mafs,  and  give  it  them  in  the  morning  before  they 
have  any  other  meat,  or  elfe  let  them  drink  a -decoction 
of  apples  or  quincts. 

Hen?,  by  laying  too  many  eggs,  foaietimes  exhauft 
their  ftrength  and  languiih  :  the  fame  likcwife  happens 
by  hens  fitting  too  long ;  to  remedy  this,  take  the 
white  of  an  esjiJ,  which  you  muft  roaft  till  it  looks 
as  if  it  was  burnt  ;  mix  this  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  dried  raifius,  allo  burnt,  and  give  the  hen  this  fad- 
ing. 

.  Your  hen-houfe  muft  be  large  and  fpacious,  with  a 
pretty  high  roof  and  ftrong  walls,  to  keep  out  both 
thieves  and  vermin  ;  let  there  be -wi.idows  on  the  eaft 
fide,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  rifing  fun, 
ftron^ly  lathed  and  clofe  {hut ;  upwards,  and  round 
about  the  infide  of  the  wall  upon  the  ground,  (hould  be 
made  large  pens  of  three  feet  hiyh,  for  geefe,  ducks,  and 
large  fowls,  to  lit  in,  and  near  unto  the  covering  of  the 
houfe  fhould  be  long  perches,  reaching  from  one  fide  of 
the  houfe  to  the  other,  on  which  fhould  fit  cocks,  hens, 
capon',  and  tutkk-s,  each  on  luch  perches  as  they  are 
difpofed. 

At  another  fide  of  the  houfe,  at  the  datkeft  part  of 
the  ground  pens,  fix  hampers  full  of  ftraw  lor  nelts,  in 
which  hens  {hould  lay  their  eggs  ;  but  when  they  lit  to 
hatch  chickens,  then  let  them  lit  on  the  ground,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  dangerous. 

Alfo  let  there  be  pins  ftuck  in  the  walls,  that  the 
poultry  may  climb  to  their  pi-rches  with  the  greateft, 
cafe. 

The  floor  muft  not  be  paved,'  but  made  of  earth 
fmooth  and  eafy.  Let  the  fmaller  fowl  hive  a  hole 
made  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  to  go  in  and  come  out  at 
when  they  pleafe,  orcli'e  they  will  leek  out  roofts  in  other 
places ;  but  of  larger  fowl,  you  may  open  the  door  morn- 
ing and  evening, 

It  would  be  better  if  the  hen-honfe  was  fituated  near 
fome  kitchen,  brewhoufe,  bakehoule,  or  kiln,  where  it 
may  have  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  be  perfumed  with  fmoke, 
which  is  to  pulltts  both  delightful  and  wholefome. 

As  foon  a-  your  chickens  are  hatched,  if  any  be 
weaker  than  the  reft,  wrap  them  in  wool,  anJ  let  them 
have  the  Lsat  of  the  fire;  it  will  alfo  be  very  good  to 
perfume  them  with  rofemary ;  the  firft  hatched  chickens 
may  be  ktpt  in  a  fieve  till  the  reft  are  difclofed,  for 

they 
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they   will    not   eat   for  two   days  ;    f  >me   (hell*    being 

•-•r    than  ethers,   they  will    require  (o  much  more 

time   in   opening;    but    u  -.ickcns  are  weak, 

or    then    unkind,  -t    be   amifs   to    let    them 

jc  unJ  r  her,  for  {he  will  r.ounih  them  kindly. 

:•»  they  are  two  days   old,  give   them  very  fmall 
oatmeal,    fome  dry,    and  fome   llecpcd  in  miiic,  or  elle 
ce  bread;  and  wacn  they  have  gained 
flreng  h,  i  >jrds»  cheese  j  .  :ntc  bread,  crults  (baked 

in  beer  or  in  meal,  or 

or  (he  liicc  loft  n.ear,   that  i  J  will  be  . 


.    to  keep  them  in  the  h'iuf-  f«-r  a  fort- 
:,  and  nut  fufier  them  t  •  go  abroad  with  the  hc'n  to 
n   chi  cs  chopped  amon^  their   meat    is 
very  gciuJ,  -r.d  will  prtfervc  n  the  rye  or  other 

:n   the  head,  and    never    .ct  th.-m   want  clear 
witer  will  be  apt  to  give  them  the 
pip. 

rr.ud  you  let  them  feed  upon  tares  darnel,  or 
.  Ic,    for    thefc    arc  very  dar.  •    young  ones, 

nor   let  them  go  into  ,\   weeks 

old. 

If  you    would   have  them   crammed,  coop  them  up 

i  the  dam  ha*  :  hem,  and  cum  them   with 

dough  made  ot    •rbemteivmtal  and  n.ilk,  which  dip   in 

:ft  down  their  mroau,  but  let  them  not  be 

too  big,  le'.t  you  choak  them  ;  and   they  wi'.l  be  fit  in  a 

.   whether   a   <  •   good  or  not: 

after  a   i  .  -   will  he  it  lit  and  white,  and 

film  in  the  v-  ,,t,  ;•  .  .  w  k.lled  ;  but  tender  and  green  in 
the 

r  on  the  bread  of  a  fcalded 
:  will  tcel  rough,  but  if  . 
flipp. 

.vill  have  a  fat  rump, 

and  p  n  the  lide  of  the  bread  of  her,  like  a 

pullet. 

to   fatten  .  you  mud  put  them  into 

/>s,   and  feed  them  wi<h  barley-meal;  put  lik- 
•id  into  their   wat     .    • 

r.t  never  to  VK  ihil  I-d  will  give  them 

•ir    meat,   and  fatten  them  very  foon  ; 
,  that  all  fowl*  ami 
they  may  be  ca!le<J 

I,  and  the  t>tht-r  the 
rood;   in  the  tail  w.-aUays 
fine  I,  which  help  : 

cthing   of  that  kind,  a 
-prxtitc  to  eat  ;  for  the 

-/.„:  '-   it  may  be   faid,   grind  the 

r.argc  it  froiri  the  hout 

-        •  jfe  die  brickdud  is 

Ducts. 

Duck*  a:-  -eflaiy  for  the  hufbandmaa'*  yard, 

.  •  ;    they  live  on 

•i  they  are 
vci.  :dens.     O..cr.  .n  a  \c_r  they  arc  very 


good  layers  of  eggs,  efpecially  a  fort  of  duck  that  turns 
up  the  bill  more  than  the  common  kind  ;  and  when 
they  fit  they  need  little  attendance,  except  to  let  them 
have  a  little  barley,  or  offal  corn  and  water  near  them, 
that  they  may  not  draggle  far  from  their  ned  to  chill 
their  c 

In  general  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  fct  a  hen 
upon  the  >iucks  eggs,  than  any  kind  of  duck  whau-vcr, 
becaufc  the  old  >  ne  leads  them  when  hatched,  too  foon 
to  thr  water,  where,  if  the  weather  be  frodv,  lome  will 
be  K  If.  They  follow  the  hen  a  good  while  upon  the 
l.ui  ',  a::J  fa  get  hardy  before  they  venture  to  the  wa- 
ter. 

About    thirteen   c  gas   is  the    proper   nu;riber  to  let  a 
duck  fit   upon  ;    the  lien  will  coser  as  m-ny  of  the  . 
of  her  own,  and  will   bring  them  up  well  :  fo  that  every 
way  flic  ij  more  profitable  fur  that  purpofc. 

.  the  ducklings  are  hatched  they  require  no  care, 
if  thr  weather  be  tolera  ;   hut  it  they  happen  to 

be  produced  in  a  very  i  ,  it  would  be  right  to 

keep  them  unuer  cover  a  little,  efpecially  in  the  mcl-t; 
tor  though  tc  duck  naturally  loves  water,  it  requires  the 
aftiftance  of  its  feathers,  and,  ti.l  they  arc  grown,  is 
cafily  hur:  by  the  wet. 

of  ducks  at  any  age  is  very  eafy,  and 
whether  it  be  the  duckling,  or  the  grown  duck,  the  me- 
thod to  be  ufeH  is  c-xaflly  the  lam  .  They  arc  to  be 
put  in  a  quiet  d  rk  place,  and  kept  in  a  pen,  where  they 
are  ro  ha>c  plenty  of  corn  and  water:  any  kind  of  corn 
will  do,  and  with  th  s  -chon,  tlicy  will  fatten 

thcmfe!ve>  extremely   well   in  fifteen  cr  twenty  <1 
and  wiil  bring  a  price  that  very  well  rcjvijs  tne.r  feed- 
ing. 


The  benefit  arifuijj  from  geefe  are,  for  food,  their  fea- 
ther-, They    Will    live  upon   com- 

mon?,  or  an-  ;^fture,   and  i  and 

•itte.  ,  i   uld    have  plenty   of   •  ater. 

The  .'.re  reckoned  the  bell,  but  there 

fort  •  .at   ate  much   better  layers  and 

breci'  the  Lnglilh,  efpeciaily  if  their  egg^ 

ha«H»«d  tffcjcr  an  K  jfe. 

iprmg,  the  cur'ier  the  better,  becaufc 
of  their  price  and  of  ihcir  having  a  fecond  brood.  They 
com'  r  fixtecn  eggs  each.  You  may 

k';nw  when  inry  wi'l  lay,  by  their  carrying  of  draw  in 
thi/ir  m  uri.  ,  an.!  u  '.e.i  they  will  (it,  by  their  continuing 
on  their  nen  after  they  have  laid.  A  :.ts  thirty 

day-  :   but  if  the   weather  be  fair  and  warm,  (he  will 

:i  three  or  four  days  fooner.     Afier  the  goflings  are 
hatched,  fome   keep  them    in   the   hoi;R-  ten  or  twelve 

.  and  feed  them  with  curds,  barley-meal,  bran,  &c. 
Arter  they  have  got  fomc   :  let  them  out  three 

or  four  hours  in  a  i,  ti'l  they 

are  big  tn-ni  'h  to  defend  then.  (elves  from  v  rnim.  One 
gander  w.  i  u-rve  five  gecfe. 

ii    would  fatten  gu  trnift  fhut  tliein 

up  when  t.iev    aie    ab.r.t  ft   I  i,  and  they  will  be 

fat  in  about  a  month  more.  Be  fure  to  let  them  h.ivc 
always  by  c'r.cm  in  a  (hiall  rack  fyn:c  Hue  hay,  \\hich  will 

much 
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rivich  hnflcn  thtir  Tatting.  But  for  fatting  Of  older 
£eefe,  it  is  co:ntnnn!y  done  when  they  are  abdttf  fi* 
months  old,  in  dr  after  harveft,  when  they  have  been  in 
the  Hubble  ri?!;=,  fiom  v/;.L-li  food  feme  kill  thern, 
which  is  a  good  way  ;  hut  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to 
have  thrm  very  fat,  fhut  thern  up  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  feed  them  with  oats,  fplit  beans 
barley-meal,  or  ground  malt  mi.xi:d  with  milk,  the  heft 
thing  to  fatten  them  with  beina;  malt  mixed  with  beer. 
But  in  fatting;  6f  dll  water  fowl  you  may  obferve,  tluit 
they  ufually  fit  with  their  bills  on  their  rump?,  where 
they  fuck  out  moll  of  their  rnoifture  and  fatneff,  at  a 
final!  bunch  of  feathers,  which  you  will  find  ftandirig 
orpright  on  their  rumps  and  always  rhoift,  with  which 
they  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them  oily  and 
•  ffippery  more  than  other  fowls  feathers  are,  that  the 
water  may  flip  off  them,  which,  it"  cut  away  clofe,  will 
make  them  fat  in  lefs  time,  and  with  lefs  meat  than 
othcr-.vifc.  Oeefe  will  likewife  feed  on  and  fatten  well 
tvith  carrots  cut  fma'1,  and  given  them  ;  or  if  you  give 
them  rye  before  or  about  Midfummer,  it  will  ftrengthen 
them,  and  keep  them  in  health,  that  being  commonly 
ffieir  fickly  time. 

In  fome  countries  they  (hear  the  geefe  for  their  fea- 
thers, and  fome  pull  them  twice  a  year ;  but  this  latter 
way  is  more  injurious  to  them,  and  therefore  it  is  better 
flaying  till  moulting  time,  or  till  their  death  for  their 
feathers. 


Tarries. 

Tu rides  are  fowls  that  profper  very  well  in  open 
countries,  where  there  is  not  flicker  to  harbour  fuch 
vermin  as  deftroy  them  :  -for  they  are  naturally  inclined 
to  ramble.  The  hens  likewife  are  fo  negligent  of  their 
young,  that  vvhilft  they  have  one  to  follow  them,  they 
never  take  any  care  of  the  reft  ;  and  therefore  there 
muff,  be  a  great  deal  of  care  taken  of  them  whiift  the'y 
are  young,  to  watch  them,  and  to  keep  them  warm,  they 
being  a  bird  that  cannot  bear  the  cold.  But  fome, 
where  they  have  a  convenrency  of  a  fmall  cover  near 
the  houfe,  let  them  take  their  liberty,  and  feek  their 
own  nefts  ;  but  it  is  only  in  fome  particular  places  that 
they  do  well  with  fjch  management.  I  knew  a  gentle- 
man that  had  a  hen  turkey  of  the  wild  kind  from  Vir- 
ginia, of  which,  and  an  Englifh  cock,  he  raifed  a  very  fine 
/  breed,  that  bred  wild  in  the  fields,  and  always  became 
tame  when  grown  up  ;  they  were  a  very  hardy  breed, 
and  much  larger  than  •ours,  and  reared  their  young  ones 
Without  any  care  or  trouble,  breeding  much  better  than 
our  Engliih. 

If  you  keep  them  with  corn,  they  are  very  great 
feeders,  :md  will  devour  a  great  deal ;  but  if  left  to 
their  liberty  when  grown  up,  they  will  get  their  own 
living,  without  either  trouble  or  charges,  by  feeding  on 
herbs,  feeds,  &c. 

Tutkies  being  very  apt  to  draggle,  will  often  be  lay- 
ing their  eggs  in  fecret  places,  arid  therefore  the  com- 
mon fort  of  them  muft  be  often  watched,  and  made  to 
lay  at  home.  They  begin  to  lay  in  March,  and  will  fit 
in  April.  Eleven  or  thirteen  eggs  are  the  moft  they  fit 


on.  Tfliy  hatch  in  betvVeen  twenty  five  and  th'rrtr 
days  ;  and  w  hen  they  hare  hatched  their  brood,  you 
muft  be  careful  to  keep  the  young  ones  warm,  for  the 
lead  cold  kills  them.  Feed  them  either  with  curds  or 
green  fre.n  cheefe  cut  in  fmall  pieces.  Let  their  drink 
be  new  mi'k,  or  milk  and  water.  Sjme  give  them  oat- 
meal and  miik  boiled  thick  together,  into  which  they 
put  wormwood  chopped  fmali,  and  fometirms  eggs 
boiled  hard,  and  cut  in  little  pieces.  You  muft  feed 
them  often,  for  the  hen  will  not  take  much  care  of  them, 
and  when  they  have  got  fome  ftrerigth,  feed  them  abroad 
in  a  clofe  walled  place,  where  they  cannot  ftray  ;  you 
muft  not  let  them  out  till  the  dew  is  off  the  grafs,  taking 
care  to  have  them  in  again  before  night,  becaufe  the  dew 
is  vdry  prejudicial  to  them. 

For  the  fatting  of  turkies,  fodden  barley  is  very  ex- 
cellent, or  fodden  oats  for  the  firft  fortnight,  and  for 
another  fortnight  cram  them  as  you  do  capons.  They 
are  only  to  be  crammed  in  a  morning,  which,  muft 
be  given  to  them  warm,  arid  let  out  all  day, 
being  fometimes  fed  with  corn  while  out  ;  becaufe, 
being  a  fallen  bird,  they  are  apt  clfe  not  to  fat  ft 
kindly. 

Their  eggs  are  reckoned  very  whokfome,  and  a  great 
reftorer  of  nature. 

POUNCES,  the  talons  or  claws  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

PRESS  UPON  THE  HAND  :  a  hoffe  is  faid  to  refift, 
or  prefs  updn  the  hand,  when  either  through  the  ftiftnefs 
of  his  neck,  or  from  an  ardour  to  run  too  much  a-head, 
he  ftretches  his  head  againft  the  horfeman's  hand,  refufes 
the  aid  of  the  hand,  and  withftands  the  effects  of  the 
bridle. 

To  prefs  or  pufh  a  horfe  forwards,  is  to  affift  him  with 
the  calves  of  your  legs,  or  to  fpur  him  to  make  him  go 
on. 

To  PRICK,  OR  PINCH,  is  to  give  a  horfe  a  gen- 
tle touch  of  the  fpur,  without  clapping  them  hard  to 
him. 

Prick  with  the  right :  pinch  with  the  left :  pinch  with 
both. 

To  PRICK,  or  PINCH,  is  an  aid;  but  to  bear  hard 
with  the  fpur,  is  correction. 

PRICKING  OF  A  HORSE'S  FOOT,  is  the  hurt  re- 
ceived by  a  nail  drove  too  far  into  the  foot,  fo  as  to 
reach  the  quick,  or  prefs  the  vein  in  the  horfe's  foot 
when  he  is  fhod.  See  FEET  OF  A  HORSE. 

PRICKKR  (Hunting-term)  an  attendant  on  flag 
hounds  ;  thofe  belonging  to  the  royal  hunt,  are  called 
yeomen  prickers. 

PRICKET,  a  fpitter,  or  young  male  deer  of  two 
years  old,  that  begins  to  put  forth  the  head. 

PRICKING,  (with  Sportfmen)  the  footing  of  an 
hare  when  fhe  treads  on  a  wet  path,  or  road  where 
her  footing  can  be  feen.  The  author  of  the  ^ix  Letters 
on  Hare  Hunting,  publifhed  by  Stockdale,  in  his  di- 
rections to  the  foot  hunifman.  (a  character  no  longer 
in  exiftence)  advifes  him  to  fmdoth  with  his  foot  feveral 
parts  of  .the  circuit  the  hare  makes,  efpecially  under  gates, 
ftiles,  &c.  as  often  as  time  and  the  foil  will  permit ;  by 
thefe  means  if  fhe  doubles  he  will  certainly  prick  her  on 
fome  ot  thefe  places  again,  and  again,  and  be  of 
iingular  ufe  to  the  hounds  in  drawing  the  hot  foil : 

as 
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a-  he  pricks  her,  let  him  brufh  it  out,  and  refmooth  the 
places. 

PRICKT,  otherwifc  called  ACCLOYED,  OR  RE- 
TRATE,  <Scc.  io  reip-jcl  to  horfos,  lignities  oi.ly  ihe 
having  a  piick  by  the  negligence  of  the  farrier  in 
driving  the  ruiN,  by  their  weakncfs,  ill  pointing  or 
breaking  thcni,  which  if  not  prefcatly  taken  out,  will 
in  tl:i:e,  b.-ca^  on:  int.i  a  tout  lore  :  you  iruv  difcern  it 
by  t  c  horfc's  going  lame;  but  if  you  would  know  it 
•  certainly,  piiKM  him  round  the  hoof  with  a  pa 

and    when   you  come  to  the  place    aggrieved, 

he   will  fhrinic   in  his  foot ;  oc   clic  you  may  try  where 

ny   throwing   wittr  on   his  hoot',   fur  t!ut 

place  wntrc   he  is   hurt   will   be  foontr  dry    than    the 

nft. 

PUNCH,  a  well-fet,  well-knit  horfe,   is  Oiort  backed 
and  thick  fuouldcrcii,  with  a  bruad  neck,  and  well   lined 

t'efh. 

I'i  ION,     is     HOKBS.      The    danger    of 

ng  horfcs,  fubfifts  only  in  the  imaginatuns  ot 
the  inexperienced,  in  the  ill  ch  .ice  ot  drills,  or  in 
their  injudicious  ydminiftral  ,  or 

i  and  violent  purges  (and  fuch,  on  account  of 
their  cheapnefs,  are  generally  in  ufe  for  horfcs)  of 
courfe  make  them  fick,  irritate  and  convulfe  ibeir 
bowel-,  and  occation  frequent  violent  (training,  after 
..ig  the  fhowcr  of  excremci.t  ;  llrong  mercurials 
have  ever  th  .  .  Such  appearances  lead  to  the 

erroneous  co  that   a  horfe   cannot   be  purged 

with  fafety;  but  the  mild,  or  cccoprotic  purges  have  no 
fuch  ill  crt'ccls,  on  the  contrary,  they  give  a  horfe  the 
icjft  p  'llible  dnlurbance,  hi*  only  punilhnicnt  being 
the  mere  fwai,  •  ball  or  drink,  and  the  tempo- 

rary  deprivation  <,:  :c    confer 

rr.'-ich  m.  re  laltirg  hr:.  •  .e  former.     The  chief 

•ic  innocent,  .*  fame  time  efficacious  ca- 

thartic*,   CI|L.  to    the    falutary    purpofc    of 

cleanfing,    exhilaratm/,    and    r;  .1    -.r.r;r.g    the    human 
and    brute    body,   are,    aloe*,    fuccotrine,  Turkey-rhu- 
barb, jalap,    and    the    ntuiral    la  t>  ;     mt-J     .,  <.     ID  ex- 
r,  nfitriv  fitted   by   nature   to   the   intention,   as  to  leave 
u-  :•-.(  .i.ij  to  deiire.      If  Barbad oes-aloes  are  made  ufe 
.1  few  drachms  only  fhould    be   applied  at  a  time, 
i  will  obviate  k-  draftic  err 

.vrencc,  lays,  he  has  been  many  years  in  the 

n<l   with 
appear  to  dc- 

:   te  the   at.  •  i   any 

other*,  and   to  iti'r iterate  the  htnrours  more  t    they  are 

fpecific  in  certain  caJes,  and  in  fact  the  iuca  of  elective 

•itionmufl  be  a. lowed  to  a  certain  degree;  fir  in- 

c,  in  the  cafe  of  tb:  abibrbcnt  magnefia,  which  inva- 

• 

.thcr 
may 

be  kept  in  :h  ,  cx- 

.  as  one  might  fairly  preiume  previous 

to  cxj.«;  :r>e  analogy  «jf  the  lalt  i;  •  licrc 

.-$  teccive  fo  much  ber.i  peculiar  lalinc 

er. 

iiurct.c    to  a  horfe, 
.•-h,  as   from  ; 


feeding,  and  (landing  mucli  in  the  ftable,  are  opprcfled 
with  a  redundancy  and  Aipcr-agglutination  of  the  fluids, 
caufiiig  inflamed  eyes,  fwelled  legs,  turbid  urine, 
which,  if  long  neglected,  feldom  fail  40  terminate  in 
the  moft  fatal  difeafes.  This  purgative  is  fuperior  to 
all  for  producing  a  fine  glofly  coat  and  high  fpirits.  The 
falls  leeni  to  acl  upon  the  contents  of  the  inteftines, 
and  the  animal  humours,  by  a  certain  peculiar  power 
of  diifolution,  rather  than  by  the  accuftorm-d  ftimulus  of 
other  pur  and  if  they  do  not  always  produce 

thole  liq  .  ns   from  the  horfe,  which  refuk  from 

the    more     powerful    cathartics,    they    bring   away    ati 
equal   quantity  of  dung   in   a  foftcnal   itatc.       Horfes, 
which  have  had  their   regular  aloctic  purges,  but  v.: 
from   hardinej's   of  constitution,  or   dt-tcd   of  OHJ^^K 
have  become  grofs  and  purfive,  and  at  a  time, 
when  brifk  (civiccs  may  be  required  of  them,  . 
dily  and   fafely  put  in  order,  by  a  fhort  courfe  of  k! 
water. 

It  hath  been,  hitherto,  the  general  cuftom  to  exclude 
draft  cattie  from  the  benefits  of  cleanfmg  and  evacua- 
tion, by  cathartic  medicines  but,  without   the  ap; 
a»cc  :n  the  general  grofs  and  f.«: 

.ituie  of  tneir  food,  and  the  flownefs  of  their 
,  encoura.in.;  a  ^luiiniius  fluggiO>>  and  vilcid 
date  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  fpccies  are  more  in  nt-ed 
of  artificial  helps,  in  a  defect  of  which,  with  the  intent 
of  prevention,  originate  thole  frequent  ;its  of  the  gripes, 
lUggers,  blinJnets,  putlivcnefs  and  grcafe,  to  which 
flu  It'  .jicrcii  c^rt  and  ecach  horfcs  are  fo  noto- 

rioufly  fuhjec).  Salts  are  particulaily  ufeful  with  this 
fort  of  hoiles,  and  the  load  of  dung  and  urine  dilcharg- 
ed  by  them  from  the  body  of  a  dray  horfe,  has  been  f<» 
great,  that  it  has  been  wonJered  how  the  intcftines  of  the 
animal  could  poHlbly  contain  it. 

The  complaints  of  private  families  in  the  country, 
who  keep  a  pair  of  borfcs,  are,  that  they  are  a  perpe- 
tual fource  of  trouble  and  uneaficefs  ;  they  are  cither  foot- 
foundcreti,  heavy-eyed,  greafy,  or  fo  purfive  and  un- 
wieldy, ai  to  be  covered  with  fweat  upon  the  leall  ex- 
traordinary exetcife.  ..h  {landing  within,  atv) 
ftrong  nourifliment,  muft,  of  neccfiity,  produce  all 
this  e.cn  as  his  matter  and  miftrcfs  acquire  the  gout 
upoiKthe"fame  principle.  Such  horfcs  fhould  have,  at 
lead,  four  or  five  dofcs  of  pbyfic  in  a  year,  with  alter- 
ants in  the  interim,  if  required.  Their  feet  fhould  b.c 
well  loaked  in  water  twice  a  day ;  they  IhoulJ  ftand 
loofe  in  their  Hails,  and  have  a  daily  walk  of  fome 
hours. 

The   fignj   of  a  want   of  p..  ')'^c>  from  the 

comni  n  caufe,   over  repletion,  are  Io  obvious,  chat  it 

.  JUfi  to  repeat  them  ;  but  occafionally,  alt!; 
rarely,  a  lean  and  hide-bound  appearance  may  indicate 
the  lame  want;  the  d  geftion  may  h.ive  been  injured, 
and  the  appetite  depraved,  by  unwh.  lefome  food  ,  the 
intf'hr.cs  maybe  chcakcd  up  with  (lime  and  filth,  the 
IT  nidus  of  worms  :  horfcs  in  fuch  3  ll^te  acquire 
ftrength,  and  thrive  much  after  phyfic.  But  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  very  cautious  in  |  ---ak  and  deli- 

cate horfcs ;  in  fact,  it  had  always  bett<  r  be  referred  to 
n.cn  ot  j  .  knowledge.  An  inflammatory  ((ate 

tf  the  blood  always  fotbidj  purging  ;  it  is  abfoluiely  nc- 

ci-flary 
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reflary  to  wait  until  the  fever  (hill  have  ceafed.  In 
cale  of  much  flcih,  cxccflive  fulnef-,  heat  and  coftive- 
neis,  begin  to  reduce  tne  fubjecl  two  or  three  days  pre- 
vious to  the  exhibition  of  a  dofe  of  phyilc  ;  w<:rm  bran 
mafhes,  falined  w;,ter,  and  walking  cxercife,  will,  in 
general,  be  found  fully  effectual  without  Weeding, 
which  ever  ou^ht  to  be  referred  for  cales  of  abfolute 
neceffity.  There  are  boifes  of  habits  fo  naturalh  cof- 
tive,  that  a  double  dole  v.ill  fcarce  have  any  mattnal 
effect  upon  them;  no  rafh  uttemps  (hould  ever  be 
made  upon  thefe  with  draflic  purge",  which  may  be 
iudderily  attended  with  fatal  effects.  They  are  belt 
treated  \vith  a  courfe  of  f.ihs,  or  alteratives,  which 
have  a  gradual  operation,  or  laxative  clyflers  may  be 
exhibited  two  or  three  days  previous  to  a  dole  of  phy- 
fic.  The  old  maxim  ought  not  to  be  forgot,  to  for- 
bear purging  in  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  in  wet 
weather. 

Purges  are  feldom  given  in  a  liquid  form,  but  in 
balls,  to  hide  the  iil  tafte;  thefe  are  of  an  oblong  (hape, 
and  the  fize  of  a  pullet's  egg.  It  may  be  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  attempt  to  deliver  them  too  large,  parti- 
cularly thofe  balls  which  are  refined,  and  n;-atly  made  up 
jecundem  artem;  you  (hould  always  form  a  purge  into  two 
ball?,  frequently  into  three,  merely  rolling  the  conipofi- 
tion  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  twifted  at  each  end,  and 
(mearing  it  wi'.h  fweet  oil. 

The  horfe  being  prepared  the  day  Before,  by  a  bran- 
malh  or  two,  fliould  have  his  phyfic  in  the  morning-, 
farting,  between  five  and  eight,  as  the  feafon  mav  fuit. 
Should  the  animal  be  very  grof>,  foul,  and  full  of  blood, 
and  any  danger  be  apprehended  from  his  ftate  of  body, 
a  pretty  large  main  of  bran,  without  corn,  may  be 
given  him  in  the  middle  of  the  precedi:;g  day,  only  a 
fmall  lock  of  hay  at  night,  a  fmall  bran  math  early  in 
the  morning  and  his  phyfic  two  hours  after.  M^hes 
alfo  are  of  great  fervice  in  the  following  cafe:  A  hort'ie 
in  a  very  unfit  state  fora  journey,  from  having  been  kept 
high  without  exercife,  may  yet  be  wanted  in  a  few  day?, 
a  time  too  (hort  to  attempt  to  prepare  him  by  phyfic; 
give  a  large  bran  or  pollard  mafh  at  night,  inllead  of  corn, 
with  little  or  no  hay,  and  two  hours  walking  exercife  in 
the  morning  falling,  for  four  days,  and  Whitewater  if  the 
horfe  will  tnke  it ;  this  will  make  him  empty  himlelf  very 
much,  amend  his  appetite  and  wind,  and  increafe  his 
powers  of  performance. 

In  the  delivery  of  a  ball,  no  iron  inflrument  fliould 
ever  be  made  ufe  of,  lince  it  is  a  rough  and  terrifying 
practice.  The  tongue  of  the  horfe  being  drawn,  and 
held  out  of  his  mouth  on  the  off  fide,  the  operater  re- 
ceiving the  ball  or  roll  from  a  by-ftander,  places  it 
lengthwife  between  his  fingers  and  thumb,  which  being 
ftretched  out,  he  delivers  it  with  a  moderate  jirk  over 
the  root  of  the  tongue  ;  when  letting  go  the  tongue,  and 
placing  his  hand  under  the  jaw,  he  elevates  the  head, 
in  order  to  watch  the  paffage  of  the  ball  down  the  gul- 
let. If  it  has  been  plainly  difHnguifhed  pafTuv-  down, 
another  bali  may  be  -immediately  given,  (hould  one  re- 
main. But  fome  horfes  will  retain  them  obftinacely  a 
coniiderable  time,  in  which  cafe  a  little  water  may  be 
given,  or  even  poured  down  with  t!.e  horn,  the  fwal- 
lowing  which  afcertains  the  fituation  of  the  ball.  In 


giving  a  drink,  the  horfe's  head  (hould  be  held  up  with 
a  forced  (Hck  with  blunt  points,  kept  for  that  purp;,L-, 
but  by  no  means  with  an  iron  fork,  for  fear  of  acci- 
dent ;  a  noofe  to  receive  the  fork  bfipq;  placed  in  the 
mouth  over  the  tufhes.  The  account  of  jdniiiiiflering 
phyfic  in  Mr.  T.iplin's  C  mpendium  is  one  of  the  moil 
rational  and  ufeful  any  where  to  be  founJ,  and  which 
bears  the  indubitable  marks  of  found  judgment,  and 
practical  experience. 

Every  groom  iLould  be  provided  u-i'h  a  aooj  horn, 
narrow  in  the  'pout,  and  wide   in    th<>   'jell1.  wii! 

hold  full  half  a  pint ;  and  much  care  should  bf  • -.-n 
that  too  large  a  quantity  be  not  difcharged  into  the 
horfe's  gullet  at  once,  or  too  fuddtnly,  or  th*t  r>:*.c  go- 
down  donor/follow  the  other  too  nattily;  but  I'ck  or 
well,  he  ought  in  the  cafe  of  giv  :  _  medicine,  to  be 
turned  about  with  the  grcateft  care,  and  treated  wiih 
the  utmoft  tendernefs  and  patience. 

Immediately  after  the  horfe  lhall  have  fwallowed 
the  dole,  you  may  allow  him  to  take  two  or  three  go- 
downs  of  foft  water,  blood  warm,  and  to  eat  a  lock  of 
hay.  Small  quantities  at  a  time  of  clean  picked  hay 
may  be  given  him  throughout  the  Jay,  and  two  of  three 
mafhes  of  Iweet  br.m  and  ground  oats,  which  is  the 
proper  diet  whilii  the  phyfic  is  in  operation.  Should  it 
be  a  laxative  drench  of  the  neutral  falts,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  q<jick  operation,  his  purging  may  begin  in  lefs 
than  twelve  hours;  but  an  aloetic  purge,  the  flowell  of 
all  others,  will  lie  in  his  body  double  the  tiiTKj :  begin- 
ning to  operate  the  following  morning,  its  effeds  may 
continue  twelve,  twenty-four,  thirty  hour?,  or  up- 
wards, according  to  ihe  power  and  quality  of  the 
medicine,  and  the  exifring  (late  of  the  horll-'s  body. 
Good  aloes,  rhubarb,  or  falts,  the  quantities  beina  judi- 
cioufly  apportioned,  and  the  body  of  the  patient  in  a  fit 
(late  for  their  reception,  never  gripe  or  ruufeate.  Cold 
water  fhould  never  be  allowed.  Inftances  may  be  pro- 
duced of  horfes,  .which  had  taken  coarfe  plantation 
aloes  made  up  wi  h  a  large  quantity  of  common  relin, 
and  being  killed  outright  by  a  plentiful  drink  of  cold 
water,  the  body  fwelling  enormoufly,  and  appearing  as.  if 
the  animal  had  been  deltroyed  b.  poiion.  Ir  is  a  pro- 
perty of  good  iiloes,  to  increafe  the  appetite  and  promote 
digeftion  ;  the  aloe  is  alfo  an  excellent  diuretie.  The 
method  of  taking  aloes  is  to  inclofe  it  in  pellets  of 
chewed  bread,  by  which  method  the  pill  has  no  talte  of 
the  aloetic  bitter;  a  iingle  pill  or  two  will  perhaps  ferve 
for  common  ocofions. 

A  horfe  which  ulu.illy  (lands  unclothed,  (hould 
have  a  (heet  thrown  over  him  during  phyfic.  The  ha- 
bitual temperature  of  air  in  the  (table  may  be  preferved 
with  the  caution  of  obviating  ail  partial  current?,  more 
particularly  (hou'd  ihe  we.ither  turn  out  cold  or  wet. 
In  cale  of  wet  the  hoife  (hould  not  (lir  into  the  open  air, 
or  where  rain  m.  y  be  blown  upon  him.  For  want  of  bet- 
ter convenience,  tuin  him  about,  and  walk  him  up  and 
down  the  (table,  if  neceffary,  to  quicken  the  purge.  If 
the  weather  permit,  put  on  hi-  hood,  and  take  him  out 
two  or  three  times  in  the  day,  half  an  hour  each  time. 
The  purge  operating  freely,  only  walk  him  ;  if  otherwife, 
lei  him  trot  a  little,  but  gentlv,  and  at  his  cafe,  the  rider 
by  no  means  huirying,  but  allowing  him  his  own  time 
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*o  flop  during  his  ejections.  In  cafe  crt  *  cold  northerly 
wind,  the  left  he  be  kcp:  out  the  better;  and  additional 
clothing  will  then  be  neceltary.  The  ceremony  ends 
upon  the  j-hyfic  be.  •  irm-lv,  when  the  excrement 

(hall  have   realTumed  its  habi'  ilural   conliftence. 

Af.cr  the  tc:i'n_',  from  a  week  in  .'it  of  wal 

or  very  gcn:le  (.ujht  to  precede  labour.  No  horle 

W.ll  bc.ir  more  thai)  one  regular  dule  in  (even  day*. 

Trie  Regular  C:urfe  of  Salts,  for  a  hack  or  hunter,  is 
from  tAcntv  to  twrnty-trur  ounces  the  dofe,  the  three 
dofcs  takn>^  up  fbmew'.iat  nu<re  than  the  ulual  time. 
r  be  fine,  and  no  danger  of  wer,  the 
horf:  may  be  nvdcratcly  riden,  ii«rinz  this  pnylic, 
but  no  rifles  of  taking  cold  ou^ht  to  be  incurred,  nor 
any  colJ  water  allowed.  Tr  c  method  of  giving  lil:% 
is  t  >  prepare  the  horfe  with  two  or  three  warm  bran 
and  corn  martin,  and  to  keep  him  without  water,  until 
he  become  thoroughly  in  need  of  i:  ;  then  tjke  a  p.ul- 
fuil,  blood-worm,  and  infufe  fo-.r  ounces  of  fa!t«,  pre- 
vioufly  »nd  trioroujh'.v  diflblved,  in  half  a  pint  t  f  boil- 
ing water  ;  (hould  the  horfe  refule,  have  patience  and 
drought  will  in  no  vtreat  ienjtii  of  time  enfure  hit  c<  m- 
pliance.  Rep-  at  this  as  convenience  may  ferve  until 
the  dofe  (hall  be  coinplete,  which  maybe  in  two  days 
•t  farihrft.  It  i-  necefi..  rve  that  the  falls 

fhould  be  kept  carefully  corked  up  in  wide-mouthed  b  t- 
tles ;  for  although  every  one  know?,  that  upon  expofu-e 
to  the   air,   t.iey   gradually   precipitate    m-<>    a    p  wder, 
yet  all  are   not  aware  that   thereby  abrut   h  .1-  their  rffi- 
is  loll  :  again,  if  inllead   of   pn  pcrly  diffolving  the 
,  »s  directed,  they    are   carele  sly    thrown    int 
•  if  water,   tr>  mcit  at   k-ifure,  (which  nine  grooms 
out  •    favc  trouble   would   .  o)    they  will,    preat 

p. it:  it  them,  remain  unJifiolved  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pail,  or  again  /bout  into  cryflals  from  the  coldnels  of 
the  water,  aid  be  thrown  away.  Nut  only  fait*,  but 
»U.rs  jalap,  rhubarb,  and  other  drogs,  ought  to  be 
careiully  prefrrvcd  from  expofure  to  the  air.  For  very 
large,  or  very  jjriYs  horfe«,  nc  dofe  of  falts  mull  con- 
(eqtienlly  be  mcrealcd,  an<J  t^e  quantity  will  be  b;ft 
regulated  by  the  experienced  operator.  It 

•  Gl«ubcr'i  fain  be  ufcd  in  preference  to 
any  Lvmingtr.n,  or  oth-  r  chrapfubftitute,  to  be  had  at  the 
drusgift'.  Very  frequently,  a  fmglc  dofc  will  put  a 
hackney  into  exie.lcnt  condi' 

A  (.ttJinf  Ptir^ativt  Diem :h,  of  quick  operation.   Take 
th«   infjiion    .  •  »  of  crcrnor  tartar,   in    one 

pint  or  more   of  boiling    water,    wh  c  h   ha*  flood  three 
hours  or   longer,   and   been   frequently   (lined  ;    ftrain  it 
fine,   and   mix    thercwi  h,   or  diliolve  the'cm,    upon  the 
,    fix    curie  s     o«    Glauber's  .1  !d    from    four 

drachms  to  •  ne  ounce  of  jalap,  acco  ding  t»  th-.-  ftrength 
rT',uiredi  a  j^iil  of  (bong  peppermint,  aid  a  Efficient 
quantity  of  w  rm  giuel,  of  ale,  we. I  fwceiened  with 
-y,  or  trejci  .  t.ci  itive  electuary  anU  fvtup  of 
b.i«  kti.orn,  n  av  o«.c,i'  rd. 

The   /ftcttii    I'^rge,    tor  *  hjck,  hunter,  or  race-horfe, 
f>.  m     La^rt  The   riii.lt    fuccoirme    aloe?,    well 

j.o'Ai!-.  re.!,  from  twelve  to  fouitrtn  drachms;  cremor 
tartar,  an  our.ce  or  t  *<  ,  frefh  ami  finely  grated, 

»  tea  f  poo  n  full  i    fine  .  .  table-  fpoon  full ;  mak? 

the  r.iat.  with  treacle,  or   fyrup  of  buik;horn,  and  luted 


oat  flour,  into  (wo  or  three  balls.  This  form  you  may 
frequently  vary  and  render  more  quick  by  fubdu£linn 
of  the  quantity  of  aloes,  and  addition  of  ja'ap  i'nftead  : 
thus,  a'.oes,  twelve  drachm* ;  jalap,  two  drachms.  Or 
aloe*,  ten  drachms  ;  jalap,  half  an  our.ce. 

T^i  Altttii  Purge,  fri'tn  Ciibfon.  Succotrine  aloe?, 
ten  drachms  ,  jaljp  and  fait  of  tartar,  of  each  two 
drarhm*  ;  grated  gingrr,  one  ilrachm  ;  chemical  oil  of 
annik-cJ'-,  thirty  drops  j  fjrupof  buckthorn,  enough  to 
form  the  ball,  which  r  II  in  licjuurice  powder  or  flour. 
Ifneceflary  to  quicken,  add  a  drachm  or  two  to  the 
qiuntitv  «'f  Jalap. 

In  dropfual,  or  other  c^fe«,  where  draftics  may  be 
absolutely  neceflary,  nothing  is  more  fafe  and  effectual 
than  a  fmall  ad.i:-  n  <•!  fcammonv,  in  its  pure  and  na- 
tural (tatc,  to  fuccntrine  aloes,  with  a  fufficient  guard 
or  bits,  I'. up,  or  oil;  but  fuch  potent  articles  require 
medical  knowledge  and  judgment  in  the  prricriber. 

The  Rhutark  Purge,  i.»m  Gibfon.  Fmcft  fucco- 
trine  aloes  one  ounce;  Turkey  rhubarb,  in  powder, 
half  an  ounce;  ginger,  grated,  one  drachm  ;  make  trx 
ball  with  fyrup  cl"  r<  i  s.  This  is  highly  recom.ncndex 
for  delicate  confutations  and  poor  feeders.  Or, 

Fine  aloes,  me  o..ncc  a:,d  two  drachms;  myrrh, 
fine  powder,  half  an  ounce ;  fafTron,  and  frefh  jalap 
powder,  each  one  drachm  ;  make  a  ftilF  ball  with  fyrup 
of  roles  or  marfhmallows  ;  add  a  (mall  tea-fpoon  full 
of  rectified  oil  of  amber,  full  the  ball  in  liquorice 
powder. 

Purgt  tr  Securing,  for  a  grofs  and  foul  coach  or  cart- 
horfe.  Succotrine  aloe',  one  ounce  ;  jal.ip,  one  ounce; 
m)rrh,  finely  powd.-rcd,  halt  an  ounce  ;  cremor  tartar, 
one  or  two  ounces;  Caftile  f»ap,  hjlf  an  ounce ;  gin- 
ger, finely  grated,  two  tea-fpoons  full;  bed  fa'ad  oil, 
one  large  fpoon  full ;  m.ke  tdrc*  balls  for  one  dofr, 
with  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  liquorice  powder,  or 
flour. 

Mercurial  Purge,  for  ditto.  Add  to  the  above,  two 
drachms  «f  calomel,  or,  if  th;  conftitutiofl  and  habit 
(hould  require  it,  half  an  ounce. 

AfiU  Mercurial  Purge.  Add  two  drachms  of  calomel 
to  the  aloetic  purge  of  Gibfon. 

Should. a  purge  not  operate  at  a  proper  time,  either 
from  the  badnefs  of  the  d,ug<,  or  cold  taken,  the  horfe 
will  hang  down  his  head  and  refule  food,  appear  fwcilcd, 
heave  in  hit  fljnkt,  and  frequently  throw  up  his  tail 
without  ability  to  evacuate.  In  a  flight  cafe  of  th* 
kind,  give  the  fixe  of  a  pullet's  e^  of  cordi.il  ball,  in 
three  pints  of  warm  eruel,  and  repeat  it  at  night  and  the 
following  morning  ;  in  the  interim  give  fn'ined  water, 
blood  warm,  made  »*.  before  dire(5L-d  i.  t,  the  foluu  n 
of  four  our.ce*  of  (ilaubei's  falf,  to  a  pail,  or  three 
gallons  of  foft  water.  Walking  cxercife,  if  fine 
wrather,  well  clothed,  the  horfe  nor  being  ridden.  Or, 
fhould  the  cafe  be  more  ferious,  and  the  horfe  much 
fwelled  or  griped,  take  balfam  of  Peru  and  capivi,  of 
each  Half  an  ounce,  incorporate  them  ••  ,olk  of  a 

new-laid  e^g;  carnpho',  oi.e  drjcrni,  c-llolved  in  a 
fmall  quantity  nt  Holland;,  gin,  or  other  fpi'it,  juiiipcr 
berries  and  anniU-cd,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  c«c.h ; 
uriretftified  oil  of  amber,  two  drachms;  m:lce  a  ball 
with  lytup  of  rnarfhmallvws,  and  rull  in  liqu  >ricc  pow- 
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der.  Give  plenty  of  warm  gruel  and  water.  If  the 
additional  aid  of  a  clyfter  fhould  be  needed,  ufe  the 
following ;  thin  water-gruel  three  quarts,  fweetened 
with  fix  ounces  of  coarfe  fugar,  and  well  mixed  with  fix 
ounces  of  falad  or  linfeed  oil ;  if  eafily  to  be  procured, 
inftead  of  water  gruel,  make  ufe  of  a  decoftion  of  mal- 
lows, pellitory,  mercury,  chamomile,  or  fuch  as  can  be 
obtained,  each  a  large  handful,  with  bay-berries,  and 
iWeet  fennel-feeds,  each  one  ounce,  in  a  gallon  of  water 
boiled  to  three  quart?.  As  the  horfe  recovers,  give  a 
:nalt  mafhes. 

In  cafe  of  fupcr-ptirgatiin,  or  exceffive  working  of 
the  phyfic,  the  very  common  confequence  of  the  ufe  of 
plantation  aloes,  or  a  too  powerful  mercurial  dofe, 
give  the  following,  a  quart  at  a  time,  with  the  horn,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  day:  fimmer  gum  arable  and  traga- 
canth,  each  four  ounces  ;  juniper  berries  and  caraway- 
feeds,  bruifed,  three  ounces  ;  ginger,  half  an  ounce,  in 
five  quarts  of  wa.ter,  until  the  gum  (hall  be  diflblved. 
(m;el  made  of  boiled  ri«e  is  excellent  in  this  inten- 
tion, given  either  with  the  horn,  or  in  the  horfe's 
drink,  and  the  rice  by  way  of  mafh.  Or,  cordial  ball 
in  warm  ale.  Or,  prepare  a  decoftion  of  chamomile, 
wormwood,  frefti  annifeeds,  and  (affron;  to  three  quar- 
ters of -4  pint  of  this,  warm,  add  a  pint  of  fine  old  port 
\vine,  in  which  has  been  di Halved  one  ounce  of  diafcor- 
dium,  to  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  The 
horfe  continuing  to  purge,  and  to  ejecT:  even  the  very 
mucus  and  lining  of  his  bowels,  the  foregoing  remedies 
muft  be  perfevered  in,  with  the  additional  help  of  re- 
itringent  and  nutritive  clyfterf. 

The  Rejlringent  Clyjier.  Either  pomegranate  or  oak 
bark,  two  ounces;  red  rofes,  green  or  dry,  a  handful 
or  two;  baluftines,  half  an  ounce;  boil  in  two  quarts 
of  water  to  one,  pour  off  clear,  and  diflolve  in  the  de- 
coction four  ounces  of  dhfcordium.  To  be  repeated. 
Or,  the  Starch  Clyfter^  from  Mr.  Clarke.  Starch 
jelly,  or  infufion  of  linfeed,  one  pint ;  liquid  laudanum, 
one  ounce,  or  two  tablespoons  full  ;  if  inflammation 
be  apprehended,  fubftitute  for  the  laudanum,  twenty,  or 
thirty  grams  of  opium,  well  rubbed  and  diflblved  :  the 
quantity,  one  pint,  rather  too  finall.  Broths  are  ufed 
in  this  cafe,  and  flour  or  rice  milk,  {trained,  but  oils  are 
too  relaxing :  yet,  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  being 
abraded,  Bartlet  recommends  mutton  fuet  boiled  in 
milk,  both  as  a  clyfter  and  drench,  one  pint  every  three 
hours.  Suetj  four  pounds  to  one  quart  of  milk.  Should 
the  cafe  have  been  fo  dangerous,  that  the  horfe  remains 
weak,  and  a  reftorative  courfe  be  required,  perfevere 
in  the  following  a  few  weeks.  Lcofe  ftable,  ufe  of  a 
field  or  yard  by  day,  where  he  may  be  kept  from  wa- 
ter. Make  a  ftrong  decoction  or  infufion  of  O:ik-bark, 
gentan,  carduus  benedi^lus,  01  the  male  f>w-thiftle, 
and  Roman  wormwood,  and  keep  it  bottled  for  ufe; 
give  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  in  every  pail  of  water,  co!J. 
Frequent  rice  and  m<dt  maihes,  cordial  ball  in  ale.  Ox, 
cr  fheep's  gall,  half  a  pint  in  ale,  milk  warm,  twice  a  day. 

The  following  observations  on  clyfter-,  is  learned 
from  the  relpi-dtable  authorities  of  Gibfon  and  Clarke, 
previous  to  experience  of  their  truth.  A  lyringe  ftiould 
never  be  ufed,  as  the  difcharge  alarms  the  horfe.  The 
proper  apparatus  is  a  pipe  and  bag.  To  a  large  ox- 


bladder  fatten  a  pipe  of  the  length  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches,  made  of  box,  or  any  wood  fufceptible  of  a 
fmooth  polifh  ;  in  fize,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter 
next  the  bag,  and  of  a  gradual  taper  to  the  extremity, 
where  the  thicknels  ought  fuddenly  to  increafe,  and  be 
rounded  at  the  point;  let  the  peiforation  of  the  pipe  be 
large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  a  common  funnel,  for 
the  purpofe  of  pouring  the  liquor  into  the  bag;  certain 
ivory  pipes  in  ufe,  are  apt  to  wound  the  gut.  Place  the 
horfe,  if  convenient,  with  his  hinder  quarters  upon  the 
higheft  ground.  In  cafe  of  hardened  balls  of  excrement, 
always  back-rake,  with  the  fmalleft  hand  to  be 
procured,  well  oiled,  and  nails  pared,  previous  to  the 
adminiftration  of  a  clyfter.  Mr.  Taplin,  although  appa- 
rently of  great  fkill  in  all  matters  of  medical  applica- 
tion, has  very  much  failed,  in  decrying  the  advantages  of 
thus  extracting  the  excrement,  frequently  a  matter  of 
the  utmoft  neceflity  in  both  brute  and  human  bodies; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  ufually  performed  with  a  filver  inftru- 
ment,  formed  like  a  marrow  fpoon.  It  muft  furely 
be  a  great  point  gained,  where  we  can  make  direct  ap- 
plication to  the  feat  of  the  complaint;  as,  for  inftance, 
to  the  blood-veflels  by  phlebotomy,  in  a  ftate  of  ple- 
thora and  inflammation.  In  a  laxative  clyfter,  the 
quantity  may  be  as  much  as  three  quarts ;  but  in  thofe 
of  a  reftringent,  anodyne,  or  nutritious  kind,  which 
are  to  be  retained,  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  fully  fuffi- 
cienr.  Let  your  liquid,  in  refpeft  of  warmth,  be  as 
nearly  as  poffible  of  the  common  temperature  of  blood, 
which  being  diftharged  with  all  due  caution  againft 
alarm,  hold  down  the  tail  a  few  minutes.  Clyfters 
thus  carefully  given,  create  fo  little  uneafinefs  to  a 
horfe,  that  they  may  be  repeated  very  often,  if  necefla- 
ry,  without  much  trouble.  It  will  happen  in  cholics, 
that  horfes  dr^p,  frequently,  driblefs  of  excremenr, 
apparently  loofe ;  at  the  fame  time  the  colon  may  be 
loaded  wilh  fcybala,  or  hardened  dung-balls.  The 
grooms  and  farriers,  like  troublefome  and  conceited 
nurfes,  judging  merely  from  appearances,  and  habitually 
fpanng  of  l.iboui,  and  jealous  of  novelty,  decry  the 
ufp  of  clyfters  as  Superfluous,  but  on  their  repetition,  are 
furpriztd  at  the  quantity  and  ftate  of  the  difch^rge.  The 
veterinarian  and  jockey,  in  ali  cafe?,  may  hear  the  groom, 
but  muft  icniult  tlie  reafon  of  ihe  thing.  I  repeat  it  af- 
ter St.  Bel,  ftable- people,  in  general,  cannot  be  trufted 
even  with  a  relation  of  fa£ts  ;  th.ir  obftin..cy  and  conceit 
ever  holds  an  exa<St  pace  with  their  ignorance.  Clyfters 
are  of  immenfe  fervice,  both  in  the  intent  of  relaxing, 
aftringing,  and  comforting  the  inteftines ;  and  the  ani- 
mal body  may  be  preferved  alive  and  nourifhed  by  thefe 
alone,  for  a  condderable  period,  wh.n  it  may  be  imprac- 
ticable to  receive  any  fuftenance  in  the  regular  way. 

The  Common  Chjittr.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  th-m  gruel, 
falad  oil  half;i  pint,  coarfe  fugar,  or  common  fait,  fix 
ounces.  To  render  it  more  emollient,  a  deco<£hon  of 
marfh-mallows,  ground -ivy,  chamomile,  and  fennel 
feed-,  may  be  fubftituted  to  the  gruel. 

Laxative   Cl\fter  ;   add  to  the  above   eight  ounces  of 
Glaubei's  (alts.     Or,  an   infufion   of   two   ounces   fen- 
ru    in  boiling    water,   and  four  ounces  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn.      Or,   caryocoftiiuim,    one   ounce.       Or,   biiter- 
apple  half  an  ounce.     Bay-berries  and  annifeeds  bruifed, 
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one  handful  each ;  fait  of  tartar  half  an  ounce,  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  four  ounces.  The  bitter  apple,  ber- 
ries and  feed,  (huuld  be  boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Or,  inftead  of  the  bitter  apple,  an  ounce  or  two  of  tinc- 
ture of  jalap. 

Nutritive  Qjfttrs.  Thick  water  gruel.  Or,  broths 
made  of  flteep's  head,  trotters,  or  the  like,  but  not  too 
fat.  Milk  portage.  Rice-milk  ft  rained  with  warm 
•romatic  feeds  if  nccrflary. 

Diurrtic  Clijieri.  Soap  four  ounces  diflolved  in  two 
qu  -.[-"•  of  warm  water,  falc  one  handful.  Or,  one  ounce 
<t  C  iti-c-fuap.  two  quarts  of  water,  Vcnice-turpen- 
tivo  ounces,  well  beat  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Or,  n  a  ft  angury,  to  be  repeated  :  Venice  turpentine 
I  two  to  four  ounces,  beat  up  wrn  egps  ;  add  by 
degrees  two  quarts  of  deco£t:on  <  f  trurlh  mallows,  part- 
ley  anJ  ground  ivy,  or  either,  in  which  from  two  1 1 
four  ounces  of  nitre  has  been  dillblved  ;  oil  half  a  pint 
to  one  pint,  and  occafionally  one  ounce  of  Batcs's  ano- 
dyne balfam. 

The  Ctraial  Ball  was  firft  introduced  by  Markham, 
who  Hyles  it  the  "  mirror  and  mafter  of  all  medicines," 
and  pretends  it  will  cure  all  inward  dileadts.  Every 
writer,  almoSr,  has  made  feme  variation  from  the  ori- 
eii'.al,  afreding  to  have  hit  own  cordial  ball.  Mr. 
Taplin,  has  r.ot  been  fortunate  in  his  attempted  im- 
provement of  Dr.  Bracken's  ball. 

Bracien'i  tall.  Annifeedf,  carraway-feeds,  and  greater 
cardamoms,  fine  powder,  of  each  an  ounce;  flour  of 
br  rn (tone,  two  ounce?;  turmeric  in  fine  powder,  one 
ounce  and  a  halt;  faffron  in  powder,  two  drachm*; 
fogar  candv,  four  ounces;  Spanifh  jjicc  difTolvcd  in 
bywBf  water,  two  01.  1  of  anmSecJ,  half  an 

ounce  ;  liquorice  powdcr,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  wheat 
flower,  a  Sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  into  a  ftifF  pafte, 
by  beating  all  the  ingredients  well  in  a  marble,  not  a 
brats  rr.o  •  I  ins  is  the  common  cordial  ball,  ami  I 

believe  dclerredly  mod  in  repute. 

In  the  full  place,  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the 
feeds  be  freih  and  good,  and  by  no  means  old  ihop- 
keepers,  and  that  the  oil  of  annifeed  be  genuine,  in- 
ftead of  one  half  oil  of  almonds  ;  farther,  that  the  mafs 
be  kept  in  a  bladder,  or  a  gallipot,  well  fecured  from 
m  damp;  and  iaflly,  out  of  the  reach  of  two-legged 
depredators. 

The   malt-ma/b  from   Markham.     Upon  a  peck  of 
ground  malt,  pour  a  gallon  and  a  li.'t   of  boiling  wa- 
ter, Air  frequently;    in  about  half  an  hour  the  I: 
will  be  fwect,  and  rmy  be  pivtn  to  a  :,-m: 

this  i»  very  nourifhiiir,  either  by  iiU-If,  or  mixed  with 
gnjel  of  rice,  or  oatmeal. 

Alttrativt  formt.     The  intent  of  alterants  is  . 
ally  to  remove   chro-.ic,  or  obftrudions  of  long  (land- 
ing, which  would  not  fo  readily  give  way  to  the  brifk 
and  tranfierrt  effects  of  a  purge  ;  b/  thinn*  '.vmgt 

and  accelerating  the  motions  of  animal  fluids.  The 
chief  confidcrations  in  the  exhibition  <.r  this  rljf-,  of 
medicines  are,  that  the  more  powerful  fi-ccic-s  be  not 
irfortcd  t",  unleft  the  humours  of  the  animal  be  in  a 
corrupted  or  depraved  ftate,  that  the  dofes  be  very 
derate  and  continued  a  considerable  time,  and  that  the 
powders  be  reduced  as  fine  as  pofiblc ;  to  a  pinch  «f 


fnufF.  Large  dotes  puree,  and  the  medicine  pafles  too 
quickly ;  their  frequency  debilitates  the  Stomach,  and 
deprefles  the  fpiiits;  if  the  powder  be  grofs,  inSiead  of 
entering  the  ladleals  and  palling  thence  into  the  blood, 
it  is  carried  through  the  inteftines  unchanged.  1  have 
feen  rhubarb  rje&ed  from  the  bowels  of  an  infant,  th  • 
fecond  cr  third  day,  in  the  fame  crude  ftate  as  when 
given. 

Mild  Aittrativ;.  Flour  of  brimflone,  and  cremor 
tartar,  equal  quantities  ;  with  thefe  mix  canella  alba, 
a  drachm  of  the  latter  to  an  ounce.  The  dofe,  half  an 
ou'ce  to  one'our.ce  twice  a  day,  either  given  in  a  ball 
with  treacle,  on  an  empty  ftomach  (the  moft  eftedual 
way),  or  mixed  with  the  corn,  being  firft  of  all  well 
flirrcil  into  a  little  wetted  bran. 

Add  gum  guaiacum  finely  powdered,  and  t«rmeric, 
equal  quantities  with  the  above.  Mix  well.  This 
luccceds  well  with  delicate  confutations. 

Pound  the  fincft  antimony,  ihit  i«,  large,  clear,  ar.d 
{hining,  like  politbed  ftfel,  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
mix  with  equal  quantity  of  powdered  guaiacum.  Six 
drachms  to  one  ounce  per  day. 

Antimtni.it  /ftlj.ofi,  lour  to  fix  drachm»  every  r, 
for  a  fortnight,    tht-n  omit  a  week,  afterwards  repeat 
for  another  fortnighr.     It  is  mi J«  as  follows ;  the  bed 
antimony  as  before,  twelve  ounces;    crude   mercury, 
fixtcen  ounces)   brimftone,  eight   c;  -  nJ  them 

together  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This  medicine  has 
great  effect  in  Urcy,  inveterate  mange,  or  obftinate 
dry  coughs. 

PURLIEU,  all  that  ground  near  arty  fbreft,  which 
being  anciently  made  fordr,  is  afterwards,  by  peram- 
bulations, Separated  again  from  the  fame,  and  freed 
from  that  Servitude  which  was  formerly  laid  upon  it. 

PURLIEU-MAN,  one  that  has  Sand  within  the 
purlieu,  and  forty  (hilling*  a  year  freehold ;  upon 
which  account  he  is  allowed  to  hunt  or  courfe  in  his 
own  purlieu,  with  certain  limitations. 

1'LJRSK-NET,  a  net  ufed  for  taking  both  hares  and 
rabbits  at  certain  times,  and  three  or  four  dozen  of 
them  arc  Sufficient  to  lay  orer  their  holes  :  they  are  to 
be  fattened  by  tying  firings  to  Kicks  thruSt  into  the 
earth^Mkprvifc  when  the  rabbits  bult  out,  they  wilt 
run  away  and  get  out  of  the  nets  ;  b-it  when  the  nets 
•re  fixed,  and  all  things  in  order,  there  muft  be  one 
or  two  to  lie  clofe,  to  S.c  what  ga.ne  comes  home,  while, 
in  the  mean  time,  you  beat  the  buQu-s  to  force  them 
homewards. 

Another  way  to  take  rabbits  with  thefc  nets  is,  at 
their  coming  out  of  their  parraccs  ;  and  :hcy  fhotild  be 
fecreted  in  this  manner  : 

Firlt  hunt  them  up  and  down  to  force  them  all  in, 
then  put  in  a  ferret  with  a  bell  about  her  neck,  which 
gives  the  rabbit  notice  of  her  coming,  who,  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  her,  will  bolt  out  into  the  putSe-ner,  from 
wSence  you  muft  immediately  take  the  pt»rfc-net  be(ofv 
the  ferret  frizes  her  ;  and  when  the  ferret  comes  out  of 
the  burrow*,  put  her  in  again  ;  but  remember  to  cope 
her  mouth,  that  if,  tie  her  chaps  with  fin-  packthread, 
which  will  hinder  hei  frc  m  felling  the  rabbit  and  fuck- 
ing her  blood. 

YURSINLSS  IN  HORSM,  is  a  Oicrtncfs  of  breath, 
382  cither 
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e-ither  natural  or  accidental.  Thi  natural  is  when  the 
horfe  is  cock  throppled  ;  for  that  his  thropple  or  wind- 
pipe being  fo  long,  he  is  not  able  to  draw  his  breath  in 
and  out  with  fo  much  eafe  as  other  horfes  do  which 
are  loofe  throppled,  becaufe  the  wind-pipe  being  too 
ilraighr,  that  fliould  convey  the  breath  to  the  lungs, 
and  vent  it  a^ain  at  the  nofe,  makes  him  pant  and  fetch 
his  bre.ith  fhort  ;.  and  in  like  manner  when  his  pipe  is 
filled  with  too  much  fat,  or  other,  phlegmatic  itufF, 
which  fuffocates  him,  and  makes  his  lungs  labour  the 
more. 

Purfinefs,  accidental,  is  fometimes  caufed  by  a  horfe's 
being  hard  ridden  after  a  full  ftomach,  or  prefently 
after  drinking,  which  cauf^s  phlegmatic  humours  to 
diftil  out  of  the  head  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  fall 
upon  the  lungc,  where  they  fettle  and  congeal. 

It  alfo  proceeds  from  heats  and  colds,  &c.  caufes 
dulnefs  and  heavinefs  in  travelling,  makes  him  fweat 
much  and  ready  to  fall  down  upon  every  ftrain. 

For  the  cure:  pound  annifeeds,  liquorice,  and  fu^ 
gar-candy,  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  four  fpoonfuls  in- 
to a  pint  of  white  wine  ;  brew  them  well,  and  mix 
with  them  half  a  pint  of  Mad  oil.  Give  this  to  the 
horfe  ever  after  a  travel,  and  a  day  before  he  fets  out 
en  a  journey.  See  ASTHMA  AND  BROKEN-WIND. 

PUT  ;  it  is  ufed  for  the  breaking  or  managing  of  a 
horfe  ;  as  put  your  horfe  to  corvets,  put  him  upon  ca- 
prioles. 

To  put  a  borfe  upen  his  baunchfs,  is  to  make  him 
bend  them  in  galloping  in  the  manage,  or  upon  a  flop. 
Set  HAUNCHES. 

To  put  a  berft  to  the  walk)  trtt,  tr  gallop^  is  to  make 
him  walk,  trot,  or  gallop. 

PUTTOCK,  a  kind  of  long-winged  kite,  a  bird  of 
prey. 

PYE-BALD  HORSE,  is  one  that  has  white  fpots  up- 
on a  coat  of  another  colour. 

Thus  there  are  pye-bald  bays,  pye-bald  forreh,  and 
pye-bald  blacks,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

PYROET;  (in  Horfemanfhip)  fome  are  cf  one  tread 
or  piftes,  feme  of  two. 

Thofe  cf  one  tread  are  otherwife  called,  Pirouettes 
de  la  ttte  a  la  queve,  which  are  entire  and  very  narrow 
turns  made  by  the  horfe  upon  one  tread,  and  almoft 
in  one  time,  in  fucli  a  manner  that  his  head  is 
placed  where  his  tail  was,  without  putting  out  his 
haunches. 

To  make  horfes  take  this  pyroet  w  ith  more  facility, 
they  ufl-  in  the  manage  to  put  them  to  five  or  fix  of 
them  ail  running,  without  flirring  off  the  fpot. 

In  duels  they  are  of  ufe  to  gain  the  enemy's  croup.     . 

Pyroets  of  two  piftes  or  treads,  are  turns  of  two 
treads  upon  a  dr.alj  compafs  of  ground,  almoft  of  the 
length  of  the-  hoiie. 


are  the  leaft  of  all  the  birds  of  the  gall  i- 
^_  nace-'us  kind.  They  have,  however,  the  genius 
of  the  cock,  and  may  be  bred  to  fight  like  our  game 
cocks.  This  was  an  old  cuftom  among  the  Athenian?, 
and  is  ftill  kept  up  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Afia. 
Quails  are  birds  of  paffage,  fome  entirely  quitting  our 
ifland,  others  fhifting  their  quarters  from  one  country 


to  another,  dwelling  in  corn-fields,  or  meadows.—* 
Quails  begin  to  fing  in  April  ;  they  make  their  nefts  0:1 
the  ground,  and  fit  in  the  month  of  May,  at  whicU 
time  you  muft  not  difturb  them  :  you  may  know  the 
hen  by  her  (lender  neck,  and  that  fhc  is  not  black  un- 
der the  chin,  but  of  the  colour  cf  baked  earth,  and  fo 
up  to  the  head ;  her  bread  and  belly  are  almoll  white,- 
her  back  and  wings  of  a  dark  yellow  colour;  but  tha 
head,  neck,  back,  tail,  and  wing«,  of  the  cock,  are 
almoft  black  :  his  beak  is  alfo  black  and  feet  fhining. 

Quails  are  to  be  taken  by  calls,  while  they  are  in 
their  wooing-times,  which  is  from  April  till  Auguftj 
the  quail  will  call  at  fun-riling,  about  nine  o'clock, 
about  twelve,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  fun- 
fet.  The  notes  of  the  cock  differ  much  from  the  hent 
fo  that  you  muft  be  expert  in  both,  if  you  intend  to  do 
any  good  in  taking  them  ;  and  vrhen  you  hear  the  cock 
Call,  anfwer  in  the  hen's  note  ;  and  fo,  on  the  contrary, 
anfwer  the  hen  in  the  cock's  note,  and  they  will  both 
come  to  you,  that  you  may  caft  your  net  over  and  taks 
them. 

If  it  be  a  fingle  coek  quail,  he  will  come  at  the  firft: 
call,  but  if  he  hath  a  hen  with  him,  he  will  not  for- 
fake  her  :  fometimes  you  (hall  only  hear  one  to  anfwer 
your  cr,l!,  yet  three  or  four  will  come  to  your  net,  fo 
that  you  need  not  make  too  much  hafte  when  you  find 
one  entangled,  for  fome  more  may  be  taken  in  a  fhort 
time. 

Quails  are  neat  cleanly  birds,  and  will  not  much  run 
into  dews  or  wet  places,  but  chufe  rather  to  fly,  that 
they  may  not  dirty  themfelves  j  you  miift  therefore  at 
fuch  times  place  yourfelf  as  near  your  nets  as  poffible, 
and  if  by  accident  the  quail  paffes  bv  one  end  of  the 
net,  call  her  back  again,  and  fhe  will  foon  come  to 
your  net. 

The  form  of  the  call  and  how  to  make  them,  are 
defcribed  Plate  XII.  viz.  the  firft  A,  is  made  of  a 
fxall  leather  purfe,  about  two  finoers  wide,  and  four 
long,  in  ihape  much  like  a  pear ;  it  muft  be  fluffed 
half  full  of  horfc-hair ;  place  in  the  end  a  fmall 
whiftle  or  devke,  marked  C,  made  of  a  bone  of  a  cats's, 
hare's,  or  coney's  le,^,  or  rather  of  a  wing  of  an  old 
hern,  which  muft  be  about  three  fingers  long,  and  the 
end  C,  muft  be  formed  like  a  flagelt-t  with  a  little  foft 
wax  ;  put  alfo  in  a  little  to  clof:  up  the  end  B,  which 
open  a  little  with  a  pin,  to  caufe  it  to  give  the  clearer 
and  more  diftindt  found:  faften  this  pipe  in  your  purfe^ 
and  then  to  make  it  fpeak,  hold  it  full  in  ihe  palm  of 
your  left-hand,  pulling  one  of  your  fingers  over  the  top 
of  the  wax;  you  muft  fhake  on  the  place  marked  A, 
with  the  hinder  part  of  your  right  thumb,  and  fo  imi- 
tate the  call  of  the  hen-quail. 

The  form  of  the  other  quail-call,  defcribed  Plate 
XII.  Fig.  2.  muft  be  four  fingers  long,  and  above  an 
inch  thick,  made  of  a  piece  of  wire  turned  round,  as 
if  it  was  curled;  it  muft  be  covered  over  with  leathery 
and  one  end  thereof  clofed  up  with  a  piece  of  flat 
wood,  marked  2;|about  the  middle  you  muft  have  a 
fmall  thread,  or  leather  ftrap  7,  wherewith  you  may 
hold  it,  fo  as  to  ufe  it  with  one  hand  ;  and  at  the  other 
end,  place  juft  fuch  a  pipe  as  is  defcribed  before  in, 
making  up, the  full  call. 

Now 
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Now  for  the  calling  with  it,  hold  the  ftrap  or  piece 
of  Irather  with  your  left-hand,  clofc  by  the  piece  of 
wood  marked  2,  and  with  your  right-hand  hold  the 
pipe,  juft  where  it  is  joined  to  the  flagelet,  marked  3, 
and  make  the  fume  noife  as  the  hen  does  when  (be  calls 
the  cock. 

The  net  commonly  ufed,  it  called  a  hallier,  or 
bramble-net,  which  is  managed  as  in  the  following 
figure. 

It  yoii  know  whrre  the  cock  is  »lone,  get  within  fif- 
teen paces:  fupp.-.fe  the  prii  ked  lines,  mark  d  with  the 

ri  A  ,  B,  C,  I)    E,  K,  G,  H,  where  the  border 
the  corn-Held,  and    tnat   the  qmil   (hould  be  at  the  let- 
ter P,  fpread  your  net  on  the   top  of  the  ridije  ai' 

•  >  fie  corn,  and  pitch  your  hallier,  and  fo  the  bird 
running  crofs  the  corn,  may  get  inco  t->c  net  without 
perceiving  it;  then  draw  b*ck  info  the  botto  n  of  the 
third  or  fourth  line  O,  where  you  muft  (loop  and  hide 
yourfelf  over-againft  the  middle  of  the  nef,  in  order 
to  call  the  quail.  A  quail  is  a  very  quarrelfome  bird. 
The  Romans  krpt  quails  for  fighting,  as  we  do  game 


QUARRY.  A  word  that  fignifie*  the  object  of  the 
chace. 

QUARTER  ;  to  work  from  quarter  to  quarter,  is  to 
ride  a  horfe  three  limes  in  end,  upon  the  firft  of  the 
four  lines  of  a  fquare;  then  changing  your  hand,  and 
riding  him  thre;  t:mes  upon  a  fecond  ;  at  ihe  third  I-  re 
changing  your  hand,  and  fo  paffing  to  the  third  and 
fourth,  obferving  the  fame  order. 

A   Falfe  QUARTER,    i-   Ah-n  the  hoof  has  a  kind 

of  cleft,  occationed  by  a  horfe's  rafting  hr*  quarter,  a:  d 

getting  a  new  one,  for  then  :  Spinning  to  grow, 

even  and  ugly,  at  alf>  than  the 

reft  of  the  hoof;   and  fuch  f  -  be  (hod  with  half 

panton  (hoei  ;   but  if  the  cleft  \>~  conUrierable,  and  take 

quarter  part  of  the  hoof,  the  horfc  will  not  be  fer- 

viceahle,  and  i»  not  worth  bn 

,>,  is  when  a  horfe  has  the  quar- 

ters of  h,s  hind  feet   (Iron.-  ;    thjt   is    to   fay,    the   ho-n 
thick,  and  fo  capable  <  .  •  •  g  a  good  gripe  by  the 

nail<. 

Wren  a  horfe's  quarters  or  feet  are  wafted  and 
fhrui  k  :  tar  the  cure  ;  rs7.e  the  whole  foot  with  a  red 
h-it  knife,  msk  •  rn/es  of  the  deprh  of  a  crown 

piece,  from  the  hair  to  the  (hoe;  and,   avoiding   th' 
rcner,  then   apply  a    proper    poultice,   and   charge  the 
foot  with  a  remol-idc.    Set  RTMOLADE  PuVLTivr.firtkt 

QUARTERS  or  A  SADDLE,  are  the  pieces  of  lea- 
•  faft  to  the  Inwrr  j'lrt    of  the  fide» 
:.lle,  and  banging  down  below  the  fadOle. 
QUARTERS  OF  A  Houss,  fore-quarters  R'.d  hind- 
quarters ;    the  fore-quarters   are   the   fhoulders   and  the 
fore-legs;    the  hind-  quarters,  are  the  hips  and  the  legs 
behnd. 

QUARTERS  or  A   Ho*  si's  roor,  are  the  fides  of 

the  coffin,  comprehended  between   the    toe  and  the  heel 

on  one  fidr,  and  ihe  other  of  the  foot  :   the  inrer-quar- 

.ire  thofe  oppolite    to   <  tie  another,   faun-;  fmni  one 

other;   thole  are  always  weaker  than  'he 


outfide  quarters,  which  lie  on  the  external  fides  of  the 
coffin. 

QUARTER-CAST;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  caft  his  quar- 
ters, wh-rn,  for  any  difordcr  in  his  coffin,  we  are  obliged 
to  cut  one  of  the  quarters  off  the  hoof,  and  when  the 
hoof  is  thus  cut,  it  grows  and  comes  on  anew. 

QUAV1VER,  afilh.     S«  SEA  DRAGON. 

QyEST.  The  opening  of  a  fpaniel  on  a  (cent :  it 
is  never  applied  to  hounds.  In  Come  parts  of  England, 
wood-pigeons  are  called  wood-quefts. 

QUITTOR-BONE,  ahard  round  (Veiling  upon  the 
et,  between  a  horfe's  heel  and  the  quarter,  which 
moft  commonly  grows  on  the  ir.fide  of  the  foot. 

It    is    occafior.ed    many  ways,  fcmetimes    by    feme 

bru'fe,     flub,  prick  of  a  nail,  or  the  Jike,  which  being 

neglecled,   will    impoflhumatr,  and  break  out  about  the 

now  and  then  it  comes  from  evil  humouis,  which 

dclccnd  down  to  that  part. 

Quitt:r. 

A  quittor  is  an  ulcer  formed  between  the  hair  and  the 
hoof,  moft  frequently  on  the  inlide  quarter.  They  are 
caufcd  by  bruile«,  or  by  neglecting  to  clean  away  f.ind, 
gravel,  Ofo  toat  lodges  in  this  part. 

If  it  is  fuperfici.il,  the  cure  is  eafily  performed,  by 
bathing  the  fweliing  once  a  day  with  ff.iiit  of  wine,  and 
applying  to  the  ulcer  a  pledget  of  the  ointment  as  di- 
rected for  find-cracks  which  fee. 

Jf  the  matter  finks  under  the  hoof,  port  of  it  muft 
be  taken  off,  or  the  ulcer  can  n.cver  be  healed  ;  and  the 
fuccc  crfle  depends  very  much  <<n  the  dexterity 

of  the  operator,  and  cjfe  to  the  horfe,  with  which  the 
pitce  of  the  hoof  is  divided  and  taken  aw.iv. 

Sometime,   the  matter  runs  under  the  quarter  of  the 

hoof,   in  which  cafe    the   quarter   muft  be  removed  :  in 

this  cafe,  when   the  quarter  grows  again,   it  leaves  a 

large  (earn    called  a  falle  quarter,  which  weakens  the 

id  is  never  fairly  cured. 

Jf  the  ct  ffin  bone  be  affected  with  the  matter,  the 
opening  muft  be  properly  enlarged  ;  all  that  is  decayed 
muft  be  taken  away  with  a  knife,  for  that  is  the  eafieft, 
>vhcn  it  is  ufed  with  (kill,  is  the  fafcft  method  j 
after  which  drefs  the  wound  with  pledgets  of  the  i!i 
ti.e  i  ir.tmrnt,  wiih  or  without  the  precipitate,  a*  di- 
reclcd  for  (jnd-ciacks,  according  as  circumflanccs  may 
mdi; 

If  there  is  much  pain  or  inflammation,  a  poultice 
may  be  applied  over  the  dreffing,  including  the  whole 
of  the  tiilcafed  put ;  but  it  (hould  be  taken  off  and 
warmed  again,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

During  tne  cure,  the  horfc  (hould  run  at  liberty, 
and  not  be  ufed  for  any  kind  of  work.  Stt  FEET  or  A 
HORIB. 

RABBIT,   a  well-known  animal  of  the  hare-kinJ, 
wi'h   a   fhort    tail,  and   naked  ears.     In  the  wild 
Itjtc  the  co'otir  of  the  fur    is  brown  ;   but,  ii:  a.  tame 
(late,  it  varies  to  a  black,  pied,   and  quite  white  ;   the 
eyes  are  of  a  fine  red.     In  their  wild  (talc  they  inhabit 
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the  tempsr?te  and  hot  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  hotted 
parts  of  Afia  and  Africa.  The  female,  or  doe  rabbit, 
goes  wirh  young  thirty  days,  and  then  ftie  kindles  ;  and 
if  flic  takes  not  buck  prefently  (he  lofes  her  month,  or 
at  leaft  a  fortnight,  and  often  kills  her  young  and  eats 
them.  In  England  thev  beein  to  breed  at  a  year  old, 
but  in  fome  places  much  fooner ;  and  they  continue 
breeding  very  faft  fn>m  the  time  when  they  begin,  four, 
five,  fix,  or  feven  times  a  year  being  common  with 
them.  The  female  fometimes  brings  eight  young  ones 
at  a  time.  Suppofing  this  to  happen  regularly  for  four 
years,  the  number  of  rabbits  from  a  fmglc  pair  will 
amount  to  1,274,840.  By  this  account  we  might  ju'lly 
apprehend  being  overftocked  with  thefe  animals ;  but 
a  great  number  of  enemies  prevent  their  increafe  ;  not 
only  men,  but  hawks  and  beads  of  psey  making  dread- 
ful havock  among  them.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe 
different  enemies,  however,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  and 
Strabo,  that  they  once  proved  fuch  a  nuifance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  iflands,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  a  military  force 
from  Auguftus  in  order  to  exterminate  them.  The 
does  cannot  fuckle  their  young  till  they  have  been  at 
buck  again  ;  this  therefore  is  to  be  done  prefently,  elfe 
there  is  a  fortnight  loft  of  the  time  for  he  next  brood, 
and  the  prefent  brood  alfo  p-obably  loft.  When  the 
buck  goes  to  the  doe,  he  always  firft  beats  and  ftamps 
very  hard  with  his  feet,  and  when  he  has  copulated 
with  her  he  falls  backward,  and  lies,  as  it  were,  in  a 
trance  ;  in  this  date  it  is  eafy  to  take  him,  but  he  foon 
recovers  from  it.  The  buck-rabbit,  like  our  boar-cats, 
will  kill  the  young  ones,  if  he  can  get  at  them;  and 
the  docs  in  the  warrens  prevent  this,  by  covering  their 
Hocks,  or  neftp,  with  gravel  or  earth,  which  they  clofe 
fo  artificially  up  with  the  hinder  part  of  their  bodies, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  them  out.  They  never  fuckle 
the  young  ones  at  any  other  time  than  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  at  night,  and  always  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  clofe  up  the  hole  at  the  mouth  of  the  neft,  in  this 
careful  manner,  when  they  go  out.  After  this  they  be- 
gin to  leave  a  fmall  opening,  which  they  increafi  by 
degrees,  till  at  length,  when  they  are  about  three  weeks 
old,  the  mouth  of  the  hole  is  left  wholly  open,  that 
they  may  go  out ;  for  they  are  at  th.it  time  grown  big 
enough  to  take  care  of  thcmlclves,  and  to  feed  on  graft. 
When  the  young  ones  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole, 
and  to  eat  fuch  herbs  as  the  mother  brings  to  them,  the 
father  feems  to  know  them:  he  takes  them  betwixt  his 
paws,  fmooths  their  hair,  and  cardies  them  wi;h  great 
fondnef?.  People  who  keep  rabbits  tame  for  profit, 
breed  them  in  hutches  ;  but  thefe  mud  be  kept  very 
neat  and  clean,  tlfe  they  will  be  always  fubjedl  to  dif- 
eafes.  Care  muft  be  taktn  alfo  to  keep  the  bucks  and 
does  apart  till  the  latter  have  juft  kindled;  then  they 
are  to  be  turned  to  the  bucks  again,  and  to  remain  till 
they  fhun  and  run  from  them.  The  general  direction 
for  choofmg  of  tame  rabbits  if,  to  pick  the  largeft  and 
faired :  but  the  breeder  fhould  remember,  that  the 
fkins  of  the  filver-hai'-cd  ones  fell  better  than  any 
other.  The  food  of  the  tame  rabbits  may  be  cole-wort 
and  cabbage  leaves,  carrots,  parfnip',  apple-rinds, 


green  corn,  and  vefches,  in  the  time  of  the  year  ;  alfo 
vine-leaves,  grafs,  fruits,  oats  and  oatmeal,  milk-thif- 
tles,  fo  -thirties,  and  the  like  ;  but  with  thefe  moilt 
foods,  they  muit  always  have  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  the  dry  foods,  as  hay,  bread,  oats,  bran,  and  the 
like,  otherwife  they  will  grow  po*  be. lied,  and  die. 
Bran  and  grains  mixed  together  have  been  alfo  found 
to  be  very  r;ood  food.  In  winter  they  will  eat  hay, 
oats,  and  chaff,  and  thefe  may  be  given  three  times  a 
day ;  but  when  th ?y  eat  green  things,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  are  not  to  drink  at  all,  for  it  would 
throw  them  into  a  dr*jpfy.  At  all  other  times  a  very 
little  drink  ferves  their  turn,  but  that  muft  always  be 
frefti.  When  any  green  herbs  or  grafs  arc  cut  for  their 
food,  care  muft  be  taken  that  there  is  no  hemlock 
among  it ;  for  though  they  will  eat  that  greedily  among 
other  things,  when  offered  t  >  them,  yet  it  is  fuddeu 
poilon  to  them.  Rabbits  are  fuhjeil  to  two  principal 
infirmities.  Firft,  the  rot,  which  is  caufed  bv  giving 
them  too  large  a  quantity  of  greens,  or  from  the  giving 
them  frefh  gathered  with  the  dew  or  rain  hanging  in 
drops  upon  them*  It  is  excefs  of  moifture  that  always 
caufes  this  difeafe  ;  the  greens  therefore  are  always  to 
be  given  dry,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hay,  or  other 
dry  food,  intermixed  with  them,  to  take  up  the  abun- 
dant moifture  of  their  juices.  On  this  account  the  very 
bed  food  that  can  be  given  them  is  the  fhorteft  and 
fweeteft  hay  that  can  be  got,  of  which  one  load  will 
ferve  two  hundred  couples  a  year  ;  and  out  of  this  ftock 
of  two  hundred,  two  hundred  may  be  eaten  in  the  fa- 
mily, two  hundred  fold  to  the  markets,  and  a  fufficient 
number  kept  in  cafe  of  accidents.  The  other  general 
difeafe  of  thefe  creatures  is  a  fort  of  madnefs  :  this  may 
be  known  by  their  wallowing  and  tuir.bling  about  with 
their  heels  upwards,  and  hopping  in  an  odd  manner 
into  their  boxes.  This  diftemper  is  fuppofed  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  ranknefs  of  their  feeding  ;  and  the  general 
cure  is  the  keeping  them  low,  and  giving  them  the 
prickly  herb,  called  tare-thift!e,  to  eat.  The  general 
computation  of  males  and  females  is,  that  one  buck- 
rabbit  will  Cerve  for  nine  does  ;  fome  allow  ten  to  one 
buck  ;  but  thofe  who  go  beyond  this  always  fuffer  for  it 
in  their  breed.  The  tefticle  of  a  rabbit  is  a  very  good 
object  for  examining  the  ftruchire  of  this  part  of  gene- 
ration in  animal?.  The  tefticles  of  various  animals 
are  varioufly  compofed,  but  all,  in  general,  of  vefiels 
varioufly  rolled  and  folded  together ;  and  even  the 
human  tefticles  are  of  the  fame  fort,  being  compofed 
folely  of  roils  of  veftels,  without  any  intermediate 
fubftance,  only  confifting  of  veflels,  and  their  liquors. 

The  wild  rabbits  are  to  be  taken  either  by  frnall  cur 
dogs,  or  by  fpaniels  bred  up  to  the  (port ;  and  the 
place  of  hunting  thofe  who  ftraggle  from  their  burrows, 
is  under  clofe  hedges  or  bufhts,  or  among  corn-Melds 
and  frefli  paftures.  The  owners  courfe  them  with 
fmall  greyhounds  ;  and,  though  they  are  feldom  killed 
this  way,  yet  they  are  driven  back  to  their  burrows,  and 
are  presented  from  being  a  prey  to  others.  The  com- 
mon method  of  taking  them  is  by  nets,  called  purfe- 
nets,  and  by  ferrets  The  ferret  is  fent  into  the  hole 
to  force  them  out,  and  the  purfe-net  being  fprcad  over 
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the  hole,  takes  trv-m  as  th  y  c^me  rmf.  The  fit: 
rnouths  muft  be  muffled,  and  then  the  rabbit  gets  no 
harm.  For  the  more  certain  taking  of  tnem,  it  mav 
not  be  improper  to  pitch  up  a  hay-net  <.-  two.  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  burrow*  that  are  intended  to  be  nun— 
ed  :  thus  very  few  of  :he  number  that  are  artempted 
will  efcapc.  The  method  by  the  do^,  called  the  lurcher 
and  tumbler,  is  alfo  a  very  t;oi>d  one.  The  ferret  fome- 
tirn-.s  finds  a  rabbit  aflccp,  which  (hr  furprifes  and 
kills,  fucks  her  blood,  lies  upon  her,  and  deeps  there ; 
in  which  cafe  you  are  obliged  e;ther  to  kill  her,  or  wait 
till  (he  awakes,  which  will  be  often  five  or  fix  hours  ; 
and  therefore  you  mull  fire  five  or  fix  times  into  the 
hole  to  awake  her,  upon  which  flic  will  co-i  e  out  ;  but 
muft  a'ways  let  her  fleep  an  hour  before  you  fire,  or  clfe 
the  none  will  lignify  not 

Some,  who  have  no  ferrets,  fmoke  the  rabbit*  out  of 
their  holes  ..  ith  burning  brimftone  and  orpirnent.  This 
certainly  brings  them  out  into  the  net's  but  then  it  is 
a  very  troublefome  and  offenfive  method,  and  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  pi  ice.  as  no  rabbit  will  for  a  Ion; 
time  afterwards  come  near  the  burrows,  which  have 
been  fumed  with  thcfc  ft.iikia^  ingredient?. 
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Thefe  nets  muft  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  a*  hal- 
wherewith  they  take  partridges.  Yo<i  hive,  re- 
prefented  in  Plate  VII,  two  ii  npU-  nets  made  of  mefh-s 
lozenge-wile  ;  vou  may  make  them  of  fquare  one*  :  the 
meOi  Ihould  be  an  inch  and  h  ,lt  broad,  made  of  gntt 
Irrong  thread,  and  treble  twilled  ;  but  if  you  would 
make  rnefhcs  lozenge-wife,  you  moft  a!':  .ind- 

tirentv,  and  three  fathom*  in  length,  and  let  them  be 
well  verged  with  long  twitted  thread,  and  of  a  brown 
colour. 

Hut  the  net  wifh  fquare  mcftes  will  do  bcfrr,  in 
which  cafe  they  allov  five  feet  in  breadth  or  height, 
and  three  or  four  fathoms  in  length,  according  to  the 
place;  and  in  this  no  verging  is  required. 

The  firft  if  thefe  net*  it-  to  be  placed  in  any  path  or 
track,  in  any  coppice  or  furrow  ;  for  rabbits  and  hares 
always  follow  the  nv  ft  cafy  and  beaten  path  :  you  nvill 
take  notice  how  the  wind  fit«,  that  you  may  fo  fet  the 
net,  that  ihe  creature  and  wind  may  come  together  ;  if 
the  wind  be  fide  wiy«,  it  mjy  do  well  enough,  but 
ne.er  if  the  wind  blows  over  the  net  into  the  creature's 
face,  for  he  will  fcent  both  i;  and  you  at  a  great  dif- 
tancc,  efpecially  a  hare.  Suppofc  A,  B,  to  be  the 
foot  path  by  which  the  game  ule  to  p*f«,  take  three  or 
four  Haves  <-',  C,  C,  each  four  feet  long,  and  about 
the  thick  nefs  r>f  one's  tnumb,  fharpened  at  rt»e  greater 
end,  and  a  little  crooked  at  the  fmaller  ;  flick  them  in 
the  ground,  fomcwh  t  doping,  as  if  fo  forced  by  the 
wind,  in  a  ftra>:;iir  !ii  c.  and  at  equal  difbnces  from  each 
other;  thefc  muft  only  hold  the  net  from  fjllin/,  b-.jt 
in  a  «ery  flight  manner,  that  if  the  game  run  aeamft  it, 
it  rmy  eaftly  fall  down,  and  fo  entangle  hi-n.  Be  fure 
to  hide  youndi  in  for»»c  ditch  or  buih,  or  behind  ! 
tree,  as  fh-uld  you  b?  perceived,  your  e*- 

(.«3aticn  wul  b«  fruftrateJi   nor  flwuld  you   walk  in 


the  p.^i-\rar  by  which   vc>. 

:;    .  .il  rwr.e    (o 
you  pcrc',  !••_•  the  jam*-  i  i  he  p.nt   v 

ur  lur  -t  t        .  u   them 

a  lurpriz  •    tha    th ••>    •»•!!  '•  "ne  01-,  am1,  r  >i)    u: 
net;    fo   )ou    m"l:    b-.    :i;in,<>    :r.   t.,' 
break  out  a  ,d  makt  tr>-  :r  -ic^pc:  )et  tnis  is  not  lu 
in  wind,  as  in  cilm  -vejincr. 

The  tecond  net  is  mor?  ufed,  and  ir  !eed  more  cer- 
tain, h'it  ^1  o  -nore  c.nh^rraair.'  tna'i  t-.e  former.  This 
net  muft  be  placed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  --inT, 
in  n-'.'p-.v;*  <ff  the  way  anJ  win<l  :  oblcrve  the  line-  /»,  H, 
and  C,  D,  tJ  n'.f  the  cxtr  mities  of  the  path,  a:id  h;iv- 
m^  two  lr:ik<  K,  1-,  M,  N,  earn  'bout  four  A.-et  i 
a. id  three  times  as  thick  as  one's  tnumb,  ihev  r  tt  be 
cut  exactly  lino  ith  at  each  end  ;  and  when  yo>i  are  up- 
on the  place,  take  the  two  ends  of  tlie  packthreads 
which  are  on  the  f.ime  Tide  with  the  net,  tie  them  toge- 
ther on  the  ft  H-k  of  f< imc  tree,  or  a  ftalce,  within  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  the  ground,  but  on  the  outtide  of  the 
path,  as  at  the  letter  H.  Do  the  fame  on  the  other 
tide  at  I,  and  let  the  packthreads  be  fo  I  o'e  in  the  miJ- 
die,  that  ti»ey  may  brar  the  flicks  between  them,  which 
you  are  to  aJjuft  in  the  follow  i  ^  m  inner : 

Take  the  trick  K,  IM  ;«id  put  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
way,  at  t.-.c  cord  .  r  packthread  L,  which  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  net  ;  the  other  cord  muft  be  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  flick  at  K,  then  £n  along  behind  the  net, 
fupport  it  with  your  n.inl,  and  place  yoor  fecorhi  ftick 
M,  N,  juft  as  you  did  the  firft  ;  you  fhould  endeavour 
to  let  your  net  lean  a  little  towards  the  way  by  which 
you  expect  yoor  game  to  come,  for  the  pame  running 
fiercely  againft  the  net,  will  tor  c  the  ftit.ks  to  give 
wav,  and  fo  the  ne.s  fall  upon  him. 

Thefc  two  nets  are  as  u(cf  jl  f..r  the  taking  wolves, 
fox?s  badgers,  and  pole-cat;,  as  conies  and  hares ; 
but  the  following  is  only  fit  for  the  two  Lift  : 

'I  his  net  is  not  fo  trouWefomc  as  cither  of  the  for- 
mer, only  it  may  be  farther  difcern'-d  ;  ncvei  the  ef-  it 
is  excellent  for  rabbits,  in  fuch  foot-paths  where  y<m 
have  fomeuines  three  or  four  couple  running  after  one 
another,  all  which  may  be  taken  at  once,  tor  it  does 
not  fall  iike  the  two  former. 

may  obferve  what  has  been  mentioned  before, 
that  the  pointed  lines,  marked  A,  B,  C,  1),  denote  al- 
ways the  ed^es  of  the  way;  fix  one  of  your  flicks  at 
the  Icftcr  K,  and  another  in  the  middle  F,  and  fo  do 
by  the  reft;  when  the  pufTage  is  quite  (hut  up,  with- 
draw to  (ome  bufti,  or  to  fome  tree,  as  aforefaid  ;  but 
you  muft  keep  at  a  greater  dithnce  from  this  net  than 
the  other. 

Tiie  right  time  to  fct  thefe  nets  is  at  break  of  day, 
until  half  an  hour   before  fun-riling;    and  from  about 
•n  hour  before  fun-fet  till  dark  night. 

RACE,  the  ail  of  two  or  more  horfes  contending 
in  fpeed  one  with  another;  in  the  plural  it  is  ufed  for 
time  and  places  where  this  fpecies  of  arnufement  is 
periodically  held,  as  Newmarket  Races,  Epf>!ii 
Races,  Ac.  Set  HORJK  R  AC  ixc. 

KACh-HORSt,  fliould  be  fomewhat  long-bodied, 
nervous,  of  great  rr.ettlr,  very  fwifr,  anJ  (eaiiblc  or' 
the  fpun  ;  he  fhould  alfo  be  wadhble,  and  no  ways 
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reftive  or  fkittifh;  his  head  fhould  be  fmall  and  flen- 
der,  with  wide  noHrilf,  and  a  large  thropple. 

He  fiiould  be  of  an  Kn^lifli  breed,  or  a  barb  cf  a  lit- 
tle fize,  with  a  pretty  lar^e  reach,  his  legs  fomewhat 
{mall,  but  the  bark  finews  at  a  good  diftance  from  the 
bone;  (liort  jointtd,  and  neat  fliaped  feet-,  for  la'.'ge 
feet  are  not  at  all  fitted  for  this  exercife. 

He  fliould  be  at  leaft  fix  years  old,  no  h-orfe  undor 
that  age  having  fufficicnt  firength  for  a  fix-mile  courfe, 
without  running  the  hazard  of  being  over-ftrained. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  the  limitation  of 
time  for  preparing  a  horfe  for  a  match  5  which  is  gene- 
rally agreed  by  judicious  horfemen,  that  (unleis  the 
niatch  be  for  an  extraordinary  fum)  two  months  is  fuf- 
ficient  ;  but  in  this  proper  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
ftate  of  the  horfe's  body. 

]f  he  be  v-ery  fat,  foul,  or  taken  from  grafs; 

If  he  be  extremely  lean  and  poor  ; 

If  he  be  in  good  cafe,  and  has  had  moderate  exer- 
Ciffv 

For  the  firft,  you  mufl:  take  two  months  at  lead,  to 
bring  him  into  order,  for  he  will  require^much  airing, 
great  carefulnefs  in  healing,  and  dilcretion  in  (touring. 

For  the  horfe  that  is  very  poor,  get  as  long  time  as 
you  can,  and  let  his  airings  be  moderate,  and  not  be- 
fore or  after  fun  fttting,  feeding  him  liberally,  but  not 
fo  as  to  cloy  him. 

As  for  the  horfe  that  is  in  good  cafe,  and  which  has 
had  moderate  exercife,  a  month  or  fix  wteks  may  be 
fufficient. 

You  are  alfo  to  confider  his  particular  conftitution  ; 
if  he  be  fat,  and  foul,  yet  of  a  free  and  wafting  nature, 
apt  quickly  to  confume  and  lofe  his  flefli ;  in  this  cafe 
you  are  not  to  have  fo  flricta  hand,  neither  can  he  en- 
dure fo  violent  ext  rcife  as  if  he  were  of  a  hardy  diipofi- 
tion,  and  would  feed  and  be  fat  upon  all  meats  and 
exercifes. 

Again,  if  he  be  in  extreme  poverty,  and  yet  by  na- 
ture very  hardy,  and  apt  foon  to  recover  his  flcft,  and 
to  hold  it  out  long  ;  then  by  no  means  fliould  you  have 
too  tender  a  hand,  nor  forbear  that  exercife  you  would 
pive  a  horfe  of  a  nicer  conftitution,  weak  ftomach,  and 
free  fpirit. 

As  for  the  ordering  a  horfe  for  a  race,  S.e  HUNTING- 
HORSE,  MATCH,  TRAINING  A  RACE-HORSE,  &c. 

RACK,  a  wooden  frame  made  to  hold  hay  or  fod- 
der for  cattle,  but  moft  ci;mmunly  for  the  ufe  of 
horfes  in  a  ftable. 

R  \CK,  a  pace  in  which  a  horfe  neither  trots  nor 
amble?,  but  (huffles  as  it  were  between. 

The  n.cking-pace  is  indeed  much  the  fame  as  the 
amble,  only  it  is  a  fwifter  time  and  fhorter  tread. 

Rack,  h.  wever,  is  more  commonly  ufed  for  a  very 
faft  walk,  fomething  flower  than  an  amble,  in  a  horfe 
that  ufually  trots. 

RAFFLE-NET,  an  implement  to  catch  fifti  with 
both  by  nighf  and  day ;  but  though  the  way  of  maJc- 
ing  this  net  is  touched 'under  the  article  N-tt-making,  yet 
it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  you  the  form  cf  it.  See 
Plate  XIII. 

Now  as  to  its  ufc  :  you  muft  be  provided  with  five 
or  fix  poles  of  fallow,  or  fuch  like  wood,  which  is 


flrong  withal,  artd  each  of  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  but 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water  ; 
fharpen  them  at  the  great  end,  the  bc-uer  to  fix  them 
into  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  water:  you  mult 
alfo  have  a  paring  knife,  in  order  to  cut  away  ali  the 
weeds,  roc  tc,  {lumps,  boughs,  or  the  like,  which  arc 
in  or  near,  the  places  where  you  def'gn  to  pitch  your 
net,  for  they  muft  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 

Fallen  one  of  your  poles  at  either  end  of  the  ner,  at 
either  of  the  two  wings,  viz.  the  cord  below  where  the 
lead  is,  unto  the  bigger  end  of  the  pole  ;  and  the  up- 
per cord  where  the  cork  is,  to  tn.e  fmjller  end  of  the 
pole  ;  then,  in  cafe  you  have  no  bait  contrive  to  get 
tome  man  on  tne  oppofue  fide  of  ihe  river  with  a  cord 
in  his  hand,  one  end  whereof  muft  be  fattened  to  one 
of  the  poles,  which  are  fixed  to  the  net,  according  to 
this  figure  of  the  pole. 

The  man  ha^iag  drawn  over  that  wing,  muft  force 
the  great  end  A  of  the  pole  in  the  faid  net  into  the 
ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  C  ;  the  like  muft 
be  done  with  the  other  pole  of  the  faid  net,  marked 
Z  b,  on  the  faid  water,  juft  over  agai:,ft  the  forn.t-r. 

Then  he  muft  throw  over  one-  ei.d  i,f  the  cordj  which 
faften  to  the  wing  of  the  faid  net  y  C,  \  hen  it  is  drawn 
over  you  muft  go  along  the  whole  length  of  the  net. 
Your  poles  bejng  ready  fjftened  at  the  two  former,  and 
draining  the  cords  of  your  net  indifreiently  ftifF,  drive 
the  two  latter  poles  into  the  grour.d  as  you  did  the  two 
firft.  Be  fure  all  be  well  and  ftronglv  done,  that  the 
current  may  not  force  away  your  fupporters;  then  with 
the  faid  long  pole  you  may  fpreud  the  grafs  you  before 
pared  away  all  over  the  net,  as  well  to  fe^uie  it  from 
the  fight  of  thieves,  as  to  give  a  ftiade  to  the  fifh,  for 
they  covet  fhade,  especially  in  hot  weather.  The  cord 
N,  O,  is  your  1(  ck  and  k^y,  for  by  it  you  are  fure  no 
fifh  can  efcape  that  are  in  your  net,  you  muft  therefore 
be  careful  to  hide  it:  you  may  let  the  net  ftunda  day 
and  a  night,  and  if  the  place  be  well  ftored  with  fith, 
you  will  hardly  mifs  them.  But  if  you  defiijii  to  fifh 
only  by  day,  and  not  to  let  the  net  lie  in  the  water, 
then  after  the  net  is  planted,  let  a  couple  of  men  beat 
up  and  down  with  long  poles,  taking  a  good  circumfer- 
ence, and  beating  towards  it  about  the  Jides  of  the  wa- 
ter, every  now  and  then  thrufting  their  poles  into  the 
bottom  of  the  water;  and  when  you  are  minded  to 
draw,  be  fure  in  the  firft  place  to  ftrain  in  the  lock  and 
key  N,  O,  and  then  having  a  cord  at  each  wing  of  the 
net,  from  the  other  fide  draw  them  both  at  once  gently 
towards  you,  and  when  they  are  near  at  hand,  m^ke 
what  hafte  you  can;  and  thus  you  may  make  fe.eral 
fets  in  one  day. 

There  is  a  triple,  or  counrer-melh  net,  called  by 
fome  a  raffle,  wherewith  they  alfo  catch  birds. 

R.  \KF     I  a  comPany  or  'lerc'  of  young  colts. 

RAGOT,  is  a  horfe  that  has  fhort  leos,  a  broad 
croup,  and  a  ftrong  thick  body;  and  differs  from  a 
gouflaut  in  this,  that  the  latter  has  more  (boulders,  and 
a  thicker  neck. 

RAILS,  QUAILS,  Mooa-Pours,  &f.  are  very  good 
flights  for  hawks. 

Their  blunts  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 

partridge, 
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partridge.  il   loves    the  whc 

the  rr.oor-potr. 

where  they  ma/  lie  ob- 
fcurr. 

The  way  of  ftnJin  ;  them  is  like  that  of  partridges,  by 
ir,    at;o    haunt;    but    the  ch  et  wjy  ol  ail 
to    1  II  or   pipe,   to  \vmch 

:\   no   fi 

imitate  their  notes  but  they  \  ,  and  pur- 

(ue   the  call  with   fuch  greedine  «,  that  they  will 
ami  fkip  about  y<  u,  nay,  run  over   you,   clpecially  the 

The  notes  of  the  male  and  female  difi'cr  very  n 
and   therefore  j   tlicm   butn  at  your 

•-•  male   call,  yrii    rauft 
:'  the    female ;    v 

lie  male  ; 
.  both  come  to 

!.ing  thcL  fame  with 

with  net* 
..,  or  roil,  or  ciigi. 

The  Kail  i< 
••e  of  the  moft  dc 
tight  to  table)  and  ,1. 

i  e  a  horlc  upon   corvcts,  upon   ca- 
.-«,  upon  pcf-itlcs  is  to  make  him  work  at  cor 
c-ip  .  raitc  the  fore- 

hand of  your  horfe. 

Kane  is  likewife  uf.-d  for  placing  a  horfe's  head  right 
cjrry  well ;    and  hindering  him  from 
carrying  low,  or  arming  bin. 

R  A  !?iN(r,  ( »it!i  liorici.cnj  is  one  of  the  three  ac- 
or  a  hor  :hcr  IAO  being  the  itjy  and 

the  tread,    which  fee  in  their    proper  places  :  the 
ing  or  lifting   up   his   leg,    is   good,   it  he  perform    it 
rurdiiy  and  v  ith  e. 

feet  too  much  out  or  in  ;  and  that  he  aUb  bend  bis  knees 
as  much  as  is  needful. 

RAi  >  a  term  ufed  in  refpcdl  of  a  horfe,  when 

RESTIVE,  j  he  will  go  neither  backwards  nor  for- 
wards. 

RAKE,  a  horfe  rakes  when  being  (boulder  fplait,  or 
having  {trained  hi*  f  ur  quarters  he  goes  fo  lau:e,  that 
be  drags  one  •  •micirclc,  which  is  more 

.rent  when  he  trots  than  when  he  paces. 

RAKE  OF  c          •-  •<•  RAO. 

To  RAKL  A  HORSE,  is  to  draw  his  ordure  with  one 
hand  out  of  his  fundament,  when  he  is  coftivc,  or  cannot 
the  hand  is  to  be  anointed  with 
r  hogs  greafc. 

•d  in  French  ramit 

a  :•. '  t  horfe,  that  rclilU  the  (purs,  or  c'cavcs  to 

:        h  malice  againft  the 
.'oubles  the  reins,  and  frequently  ycrks, 

.  ce. 

RANGKk,  a  fworn  officer  of  a  fore  ft  or  park,  whofe 

bul.  .  walk   daily  through  his  charge,  to  drive 

back  the  .ih  out  of  the  purlieus,   or  dislbrefted 

-d  land',  and  to  prefe:  pa/Tcs 

done  jn  his  bailiwick,  at  the  next  court  held  for  the 


forcft.     It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ch'ef  officer  of  the  Ro\al 

:rom  whom  no  fuch  duties 
are  certainly  requi: 

R..  it,  a  kir/  to  called  f'nm  his  loftf 

horns,  refcmbling  «ht-  bramixs  of  treer.      The  blood  of 
eatt  is  accounted  an  excellent  reir.ed*  for  the  lcur\y, 
and  his  hoofs  are  efieemed  good  for  the-  cramp. 

RASE:    to  rafe,  or  glance  upon  the  ground,  is  to 

ar  the  grc und,  as  our  Englifh  hories  do. 
RATS  and  MICE  ma\  be  deftroyed  by  the  following 
methods.     To  the  powder  of  arfenic,  commonly  called 
ratftune,  adil  fiefh  buiter,  made  into  a  pafte  with  v. 

;ley  mc^l  and  honey  ;  fprcad  pierts  of  this  mixture 

i  thofe  p.;  noule  they  mod  frequent  ;    they 

.i^crly  cat   if,  will  drink,   to 

I:   r.oi:!.!  bj  cau- 

J  to  prc\  ,:':.g  at  it  ; 

s  who  pi  ;icular  c.. 

clean  AS  it  is  fo  fining  a  poifon. 

rkeJ    lime    a;-.i!    oatmeal,    mixed    together, 

.    n 

or  you  may  r  butter,  and  lay  it 

r.c^r  their  haunts.      Filings  of 

H,  or  wheat  flour,  :  the  fame 

Fry  a  piece  of  rufty  bacon,  at.d  hy  it  on  the  middle 
of  a  board  three  feet  fquare,   covering  th::  bo.ird  p 
thict  with    bircllim   .  !   rne   rurrj*  ;• 

on  the  board  for  the  mice  and  rats  to  get  at  the  bacon, 
in  coing  which,  they  will  frequently  get  among  t!i-.- 
lime,  and  be  caughr.  In  StarFordfliire,  it  is  cuftomary 
to  put  b  :  their  holes,  and,  they  runnii.g 

amor.;::  it,  it  will  tiick  to  them  fo  that  they  will  not 
leave  fcratching  till  they  kill  thcmfelves.  Or  take 
oatmeal,  flour,  and  coJoquinttdl,  make  it  into  a  palle, 
and  lay  it  in  the  places  where  they  haunt.  The  feeds  of 
«ild  cucumbers  and  black  hellebore,  mixed  with  fjch 
food  as  they  cat,  will  kill  them.  Or  powdered  helle- 
bore, mixed  with  wheat  or  barley-meal  only,  made  i  :ty 
a  fti.T  paftc  with  honey,  and  laid  where  they  come, 
occaAons  their  prefent  death  ;  but  let  the  perfon  who 
mixes  this  preparation,  be  cautious  in  the  rfc  of  it. 
\\heo.jrmi  have  caughr  a  rat  or  nuufe,  cut  or  beat  him 
fevcre'y,  and  let  him  go,  and  he  will  nuke  fuch  a 
g  nolle  that  his  companions  will  leave  the  place. 
Some  per  (ens  flea  off  the  (kin  of  their  heads,  but  this 
appears  to  be  too  cruel  a  pra&ice. 

Mix  honey,  metheglin,  bitter  almonds,  and  white 
hellebore,  with  wheat  or  barley  flour,  make  the  wlu.Ie 
into  a  ftrcng  pafle,  throw  it  into  their  holes,  and  it  kills 
them.  Some  dcltroy  them  bv  putting  hemlock- feed 
into  their  holes,  or  pafte  made  of  bitter  almonds 
quintida,  barley,  wheat,  or  oat  flour,  wi'h  mead  or 
honey,  and  put  in  their  holes,  or  lay  it  where  they  fre- 
quent, and  it  will  certainly  deftroy  them.  Or  mix 
filings  of  iron  or  fteel  with  a  ftiffpafte  made  of  wheat  or 
barley  meal,  and  honey  or  mead  ;  and  they  will  be  de- 
ftroyed as  furcly  as  they  cat  ff  it.  Some  perfonsj  fay, 
that  laying  the  fkin  of  a  deer  in  a  room  where  they  ufe  to 
frequent  will  drive  them  away. 

If  hogf-lard    be   mixed  with   the  brains   of  a  weafel, 

and  .diftributcd  about  a  room,  in  bits   as  big  ai  n  nut, 
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they  will  not  come  thither.  Or  if  oak-a(hes  are  put 
into  their  hole?,  they  will  run  arr.ongft  them,  by  which 
means  they  will  get  the  fcab,  of  which  they  will  die. 
Or  fmallage  feed,  nigella,  01  i  /aiuim  ;  the  fumes  of  any 
of  thefe  burnt  will  drive  them  out  of  their  holes. 
Likewife  lupines  or  green  tamarinds  burnt  in  the  room 
will  rid  you  of  thefe  vermin.  Or  cork  cut  into  fmall 
flices  and  fried  in  fuet,  will  certainly  kill  them,  if  it  be 
laid  where  they  come. 

To  kill  Field  Mice  and  Rats. 

Go  out  in  the  dog-days,  when  the  fields  are  tolerably 
bare,  and  find  out  their  nefts  or  holes,  which  are  in 
fhape  and  fize  like  an  auger-hole,  into  which  put 
hemlock-feed,  or  hellebore  mixed  with  barley,  and 
they  will  eat  of  it  fo  as  to  dsilroy  themfelves.  To 
prevent  your  feed-corn  from  being  destroyed  by  thefe 
vermin,  tteep  it  i:i  bull's  gall,  and  they  will  not  touch  it; 
or  powder  green  glafs,  and  mix  with  it  as  much  copperas, 
beaten  fine;  add  a!fo  as  much  honey  as  will  make  the 
whole  into  a  pafte,  and  all  the  rats  and  mice  will  quit 
your  fields. 

Fill  up  their  holes  with  laurel  or  rofe  leaves;  or  ufe  a 
mixture  of  black  hellebore,  bitter  almonds,  wild  cu- 
cumber and  henbane  feed,  beat  together,  and  made  into 
a  pafte  with  barley- meal  or  oil.  This  will  deftroy 
them  if  put  into  their  holes,  in  fields  or  houfes.  Thefe 
vermin  are  very  fond  of  artichokes  ;  to  prevent  the  de- 
vouring them,  therefore,  wrap  wool  about  the  root«, 
and  they  will  decamp;  or  they  may  be  driven  away  by 
ftrewing  plenty  of  horfe-dung,  or  fig-tree  afhes.  The 
beft  method  to  catch  them  in  the  field  i?,  to  fill  an  earthen 
pot  half  full  of  water,  and  put  it  in  the  ground,  covered 
with  a  board  that  has  a  hole  in  the  middle;  then  cover 
the  board  with  ftraw,  haum,  or  fuch  like,  under  which 
the  mice,  taking  fheher,  creep  to  the  hole  and  will  be 
drowned  by  falling  into  the  water.  Some  pcrfons  mix 
fand  with  their  corn,  which  deters  them  from  burrowing 
in  it,  by  falling  into  their  ears. 

But  the  belt  method  that  was  ever  made  known  to 
the  public,  ftems  to  be  a  late  difcovery,  called  the  H.unp- 
iliire  Miller's  Infallible  Rat-Powder.  The  number  of 
inftances  in  which  I  have  known  it  tried  with  fuccefs, 
induces  me  to  recommend  it  to  all  perfons  who  are  infcftcd 
fay  thefe  vermin.  It  is  a  perfectly  fafc  meihod,  not  lyin* 
in  the  way  of  children,  and  cats  will  not  touch  it.  I 
have  known  above  a  hundred  rats  killed  by  it  in  the 
ftables  in  one  night. 

To  RATTLE  (with  fportfmen)  a  term  ufed  of  a  goat, 
who  is  faid  to  rattle,  when  it  cries,  or  makes  a  noife 
through  defire  of  copulation. 

RATTLING  IN  THE  SHEATH,  a  term  ufed  of  a  horfe 
when  he  makes  a  noife  in  the  fkinny  part  of  his 
yard. 

RAT-TAILS,  a  moft  venomous  difeafe  in  horfcs, 
not  unlike  fcratches,  proceeding  fometimes  from  too 
much  reft,  and  the  keeper's  negligence  in  not  rubbing 
and  dreffing  them  well.  Alfo  by  reafon  of  good  keep- 
ing without  txercife,  the  blood  corrupting  in  his 
bcdy,  falls  down  into  his  legs,  which  caufes_  the  dif- 
tcmper. 


Thefe  rat-tails  come  upon  the  back  finews,  and  may 
be  known  by  the  part  being  without  hair,  from  two  or 
three  fingers  breadth  below  the  hams  to  the  very  paftern- 
joint.  They  are  fometimes  dry,  and  fometimes  moift, 
but  always  accompanied  with  crufts  and  hard  callofities, 
more  raifed  than  the  reft  of  the  leg :  when  moift  they 
fencl  forth  a  fharp  humour. 

Thofe  that  are  moift,  ufually  give  way  to  drying  appli- 
cations, fuch  as  the  following: 

Take  four  ounces  of  vinegar;  of  alum  and  white 
vitriol,  each  half  an  ounce;  powder  arid  mix  them. 

The  dry  and  hard  fort,  for  the  moft  part,  give  way  to 
the  ftronger  blue  ointment;  but  if  they  do  not  yield  to 
this,  apply  the  following  cauftic  ointment : 

Take  foft  (bap,  two  parts ;  quick-lime,  one  part ; 
mix,  and  fprcad  it  juft  large  enough  to  cover  the  fwel- 
ling,  but  no  farther;  which  mult  be  prevented,  or  it 
will  deftroy  more  than  is  required. 

Coach-horfes  of  a  large  fize,  that  have  their  legs 
charged  with  flefh,  hair,  &c.  are  moft  fubjecl  to  this 
and  fuch  like  infirmities,  which  feldorn^  happen  to 
middle-fized  horfes. 

The  cure. — Ride  the  horfe  well  till  he  be  warm,  which 
will  make  the  veins  fwell  and  appear  better;  afterwards 
bleed  him  well  on  the  fetlock  veins,  on  both  fides,  and 
next  day  wafli  the  fores  with  warm  water,  and  then  clip 
away  all  the  hair  about  it,  and  anoint  the  part  aggrieved 
with  the  following  ointment : 

Take  green  copperas  and  verdigris  of  each  four 
ounces;  of  common  honey,  half  a  pound  ;  reduce  the 
copperas  and  verdigris  to  a  fine  po.vder,  and  work 
them  up  with  the  honey  to  a  due  confidence  :  ufe  this 
ointment  til!  the  fore  be  healed.  Or  t-ks  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  fix  drachms  of  quickfiiver; 
mix  the  quickfilver  and  oil  of  turpentine,  well  together, 
and  then  add  the  oil  of  bays,  and  ftir  all  together  till 
you  cannot  difcover  any  of  the  particles  of  the  quick- 
filver;  with  which  anoint  the  horfe:s  legs  twice  a  day; 
and  when  he  comes  from  exercife  let  his  legs  be  well 
wafhed  with  foap  and  warm  water,  and  wiped  dry. — 5  e 
LEGS  OF  A  HORSE. 

RAT-TAIL:  a  horfe  is  fo  called  when  he  has  no 
hair  upon  his  tail. 

RAZE:  a  horfe  razes,  or  has  razed,  that  is,  his 
corner  teeth  ceafe  to  be  hollo:v,  fo  that  the  cavity  wh;re 
the  black  mark  was  is  now  filled  up,  and  the  tooth  is 
even,  frnooth,  and  razed,  or  fhavej  as  it  were,  and  the 
mark  difappear?. 

RE-AFFORESTED,  is  where  a  foreft  has  been  dif- 
affbrefted,  and  again  made  foreft,  as  the  foreft  of  Dean 
was  by  an  acT:  of  Parliament,  in  the  20th  of  King 
Charles  II. 

REARING  AN  END  (in  Horfemanfhip)  is  when  a 
horfe  rifes  fo  high  before,  as  to  endanger  his  coming  over 
upon  his  rider;  in  that  cafe  you  muft  give  him  the  bridle, 
and  leaning  forwards  uith  your  whole  weight,  give  him 
both  your  fpurs  as  he  is  fjlling  down;  but  fpur  him 
not  as  he  is  rifing,  for  that  may  caufe  him  to  come  over 
upon  you. 

To.  RLCHASE  (among  hunters)  is  to  make  home- 
wards, 


RED 
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wards,  to  Jri*e  ihrr ugh  the  place  where  the  gmie  was 
flirt  rouzed  or  flan 

RECHAS1NG,  ck  the  deer,  or  other  l>eaft«, 

in'o  the  foretl-. 

RECHEAT,  a  certain  leflon  whic 
upon  the  horn  when  the  hounds  hai  e  loft  their  game, 
t  •  call  them  back  from  puvfuing  a  counter  fcrnf. 

Rr  CLAIMING  (in  falconry)    is   the  calling    of  a 
hawk,    or    bird   of  prey,   back  to  the  fiir.     The  i 
-. ,    gos-hawk,   Kc.   are  reclaimed   with  the  voice  ; 
.  <  n!y  by  fluking  tJ.e  !urc.      So  that   the  term 
-,  with  rreard  to  the  falcon,  is  more  proper  than 
.ming.     Tnc  partrid.e  is  alfo  faid   to  rec.uiTi  her 
2  ones,  when   flic  c.i.ls  them   together  u;-on  th:ir 
much  from  h 

'.lo  ufcJ  for  taming  animals  that 
urc. 

Ri  (among  fowlers).       A  bird  i-  fjid   to     - 

.,  when  it  brains  to  tune  or  ling  within  icfcir ;  or  to 
:  its  org.it)'-  The 

«oc«.  •  incd  from  the  hen  . 

the   tirlt   bring  more  loud   and   frequent  in   it  than  the 
k-cond.       Inftanccs    have  been  known  o'  birds   r 

to  record  when  they  were  not  a  month'  old.      '('hit 

.  does  not  Teem  to  have  th?  I- art  rudimer 
the    future   fong  ;    but,   as   the    bird   grows  older   and 
ilronger,  one  may  perceive  what  the  neflhng  is  aiming 
a:.     A  y  .uni;  bir>i  ..  .!»  continues  to  record  f 

or  eleven  months,  when  he  is  able  to  execute  every  part 

•ds  continues  fixed,  and   is 

Icarccly  ever  altered.  The  term  record  is  probably 
derived  fiom  a  mufical  instrument,  formerly  ufed  in 
•  J  a  recorder ;  which  Teems  to  nave  been 
a  fpccics  of  flute,  and  was  probably  ufed  tu  teat  h  young 
birds  to  pipe  tunes.  I.  •  '.  Bacon  defences  this  i 
ment  'in  his  Second  Century  of  Experiments)  to  have 
beer.  ,  to  have  had  a  fmaller  and  L'iC..'cr  b  >r», 

i  above  and  below,  to  have  required  very 
breath  from  the  blower,  and  to  have  i._J  what  hv 
a  ftp:  :*r. 

i)  DELK.     S^HARTSTAC. 
RED  GAME.     S«GRufi. 
T»  KEDRESS  A  STAG,  (hunting  term)  is  to  put  him 

off  his  rlunt 

i  bird  that  has  red  legs  and  feet. 

I',  a  bird  f'>  namVd  from  its  red  tail  ;  the 

word  I'.crr,  in  Saxon,  I:  tail.     This   bird   is   of 

a  very  luiLn  temper;    for  if  taken  old,  and  not  rut  of 

the  nrlt,   he  is  very  hard  to  be   tamed  ;    and  will  b:  fu 

d  fometimes  as  is  hardly  crcJ.ble.       It  is  a  forc- 

.-<  of  the  nightingale,  and  comes  lour  or  rive  times 

before  he  is  generally  heard,  being  of  a  cheerful  fpirit 

abroad,   and    having   a    very  pretty  melodious    kind  of 

whittling  long.       i 

loured,   and   exc  the   eye.       They 

breed    thrice   a  u  :he   Utter  c.:;l   of  April,    in 

May,  ar.d  in  June  ;  thi,  being  their  ordinary  courfe, 
except  fomebody  fpoils  or  touches  their  eggs,  and  then 
they  may  come  later.  They  commonly  build  in  holts 
of  hollow  trees,  or  under  houfc-eavcs,  and  make  their 
nefts  with  all  for:.  uch  as  dry  graft,  fmall 


roots  of  herbs,  leaves,  hoifr-hair,  w  :ol,  and  fuc 

pLce  affords  them.  •  It  is  ons  or  ths   ftiveit   . 

lor  if  (he  perceives  you  to  mind  her  when  fhs  is  build- 

c  it;    and  if  you  touch  an  et;_',  (hz 

any  mor:  .  rcrlv 

•.•.•;11  immediately  fpv   you;   ;.;  ,1  i;'fh; 

nee  to  have  young  one  .  i  either  !: 

•.    or   bre  :-:o»-inij   them   over 

.the  mrft ;    but  it"  you  bring  them  up  young  they  chance- 

tlicir   temper.',    and   b=comc    tame  and  familiar    to   i  .  .- 

keeper.      l^hty  mu:t  be  taken  out  o»  the  nclt  at  about 

;or  if  Icti  there  too  long,  they  are  apt  to 

rds  temper,  and  be  very  fullen> 

ihfep's  heart  .  minced  very 

,  and  given  at  the  end  of  a  ftxk  when  they  gape, 

,    :  ir  if  you  < 
.  call  their  meat, 
i  a  ihort  tiuu.      U  !;tn  you  perceive   them   to  eat 

^Jgc   them  up,   put 
their  meat  into  a  pan,  and  abou:  the  fides  of  the  < 

•••,  though  t.v.y  feed  thcnvicives,  to  give  them 

a  bi:  or   t.xo  three  or  lour  times  a  day;    for  they  will 

;r  fill   for  a   i  •  icy  beyin 

to  feed  alone.      I'ut  w  en  yoa   have  ufed  your  bi; 

eat  five  or    I;  ,  giy  him   fomc 

..inch  therein.      H- 

ma\  be  kept  in  what  c  !y  lc:  him   U: 

kept  warm  in  the  \  un<r  m  t!ic  iiii>ht 

as  well  as  the  d;\. 

REGARD,  has  a   fmall  fignification,  when  it  is  uf  d 

if    matte:  -.r,  of   uhich  Mr.  Manwood  fpeak', 

u-Tn.u  the  E>re  General  Seflions  of  the  Foreft,  or  Jufticc- 

Seat.  ,.ept  every  third  year,  and  of  ncceflity,  the 

regarder  of  the  h  rctt  mult  firtt  make  his  regard  or'view, 

i    is  to  be  done  by  thr  King's  writ;  and  that  re- 

jo  through   the  whole  foreft,  and  ever/ 

ba:liwick,  to  fee  and  inquire  of  the  trcfpaflcs  tht 

REGARD  CK  THE  FOREST,  is  alfo  taken  for  that 
grour.d  which  is  a  part  or  p-ircel  thereof. 

RKGARUER,  is  an  ofRccr  of  the  King's  foreft,  who 
it  l.vorn  to  over  fee  or  make  the  regard  of  it ;  as  alfo  to 
view  and  inquire  of  ail  »,freiires  or  defaults,  committed 
.o,  fcrefters,  &c.  within  the  foreft;  and  of  all  the 
concealments  of  them,  and  whether  all  other  officers  do 
execute  their  refj>e<5tive  offices  or  not. 

RKINS,  two  long  flips  cf  leather  faftencd  on  each  fide 
of  a  curb  or  fnafflle,  and  the  two  oppofite  ends  joined, 
which  the  rider  holds  in  his  hand  to  keep  his  horfe  in 

lion. 

RLINooR  KIDNIES  OF  A  HORSE.  A  horfe  ouqhtto 
have  double  reins,  which  is  when  he  has  them  a~litclc 
more  elevated  on  each  fide  of  the  back-bone,  than  upon 
it.  The  batk  ought  to  be  Hraight,  and  not  hollow, 
bccaufe  fuch  faddlobaclced  ho;fes,  though  they  arc 
generally  light,  and  have  their  necks  raifed  high,  yet 
they  f^laom  have  much  flrcngth;  anJ  it  is  alfo  difficult 
to  fit  the  laddie  that  it  does  not  gall  them;  beftdes,  they 
have  exceedingly  big  bellies,  which  renders  them  very 
unlightly. 

RELAY,   (hunting  term)   the  place  where  the  dogs 
are  fct  in  rcadinefs  to  be  calt  oft'  when  the  game  comes 
3  C  a 
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that  way;  alfo  the  kennel  or  cry  of  relay  hounds. 
Relays  are  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for'  frefli  hori'es,  or  t..e 
llage  where  they  are  kept. 

REMOLADE,  is  a  lefs  compounded  honey  charge 
for  horfes.  To  prepare  it,  take  three  pints  of'  lees  of 
wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  hog's  greafe ;  boil  them  to- 
gether for  half  an  hour,  till  they  be  well  incorporated 
one  with  another  ;  add  black  honey,  pitch*  Burgundy 
pitch  pounded,  common  turpentine,  of  each  half  a 
pound  ;  ftir  thefe  with  the  other  over  the  fire  till  they  are 
melted  and  well  mixed ;  then  add  bole  ammoniac, 
or  bole  of  Blois,  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  take  the 
refill  off  the  fire,  and  ftir  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer.  I£  the  charge  is  not  thick  enough,  it  may  be 
brought  to  a  due  confiftence  with  a  little  wheat  flour; 
and  if  it  be  too  thick,  it  may  be  thinned  with  wine,  or 
lees  of  wine. 

If  to  this  charge  an  ounce  of  quickfilver  be  added,  it 
will  be  little  inferior  to  the  red  honey  charge,  in  re- 
moving old  griefs  of  the  fhoulders,  legs,  fwaying  of  the 
back,  and  fuch  like  infirmities. 

You  may  firft  kill  the  quickfilver  in  a  fmall  quantity 
of  turpentine,  and  then  incorporate  it  by  ftirring  it  with 
the  other  ingredients. 

A  Remoladefar  the  Hoof-bound. 

Take  a  pound  of  Burgundy  pitch,  half  a  pound  of 
common  turpentine,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  olive  oil, 
and  thicken  it  well  with  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  wheat 
flour;  charge  the  whole  foot  of  the  horfe  with  this 
remolade  lukewarm,  after  you  have  applied  the  following 
poultice: 

Take  two  parts  of  fheep's  dung,  and  one  part  of 
hen's  dung,  boil  them  with  water  and  fait  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  pafte  ;  in  another  pot  boil  as  many  mallows  as 
is  proper  to  make  a  mafn,  then  add  a  convenient  quan- 
tity of  linfeed  powdered,  and  boil  it  a  little  longer: 
afterwards  pound  them  in  a  mortar  with  an  eighth  part 
of  raw  garlic,  to  a  pafte  ;  incorporate  this  with  the 
following  poultice,  adding  a  little  oil  of  lilies,  and  make 
a  poultice  to  be  applied  very  hot  to  the  foot,  and  cover 
it  with  fplents. 

Renew  the  application  five  or  fix  times,  once  in  two 
ri.iy*,  ever  obfcrving  to  heat  the  following  poultice,  and 
to  mix  a  little  frefh  with  it. 

A  Remolade    to  diflllve  Kermis    to    the    Glanders^    before 
they  come  to  a  Hardnefs. 

Reduce  half  a  pound  of  linked  to  fine  flour,  mix  it 
with  a  quart  of  ftrong  vinegar,  and  boil  it  over  a  clear 
but  gentle  fire,  ftirri.ig  it  continually  till  it  begins  to 
grow  thick,  and  then  add  fix  ounces  of  oil  of  lilies. 

Another  Remolade, 

Mix  half  a  pound  of.  wheat  flour  with  white  wine,  to 
the  confiftence  of  gruel,  and  boil  it  over  a  gentle  fire, 
ftirring  it  without  intermiliion  till  the  whole  is  united  ; 
then  li.iving  melted  half  a  pound  of  Burgundy  pitch, 
a^d  half  a  pound  of  common  turpentine,  and  incor- 


porate all  together:  mix  this  with  the  gruel,  mode- 
rately hot;  take  the  veflel  off  the  fire,  and  add  a  pound 
of  the  oriental  bole  in  powder,  and  make  a  charge. 

This  will  bring  down  fwellings  of  the  legs  occafioned 
by  blows,  &c.  This  is  to  be  applied  hot,  and  repeated 
till  the  fwellings  be  afluaged. 


Another  cheap   Remolade  for   StwUings  in  tie  Legs   ccca- 
fl'iiied  by  Blows. 

Chafe  the  part  hard  with  ftrong  brandy,  and  then 
charge  the  whole  leg  with  common  honey.  Renew  the 
application  once  a  day  for  fix  or  feven  days,  wafning  the 
horfe  in  a  river  or  pond  twice  every  day. — See 
SWELLED  LEGS. 

Or,  Take  half  a  pint  of  good  vinegar,  mingled  with 
half  a  pound  of  tallow,  and  an  ounce  of  flour  of  brim- 
ftone  ;  or  a  mixture  of  common  bole,  honey,  and  water, 
for  fmall  fwellings. 

RENETTE,  is  an  inftrument  of  poliibed  fteel,  with 
which  they  found  a  prick  in  a  horfe's  foot. 

REPART,  is  to  put  a  horfe  on,  or  make  him  part  a 
fecond  time. 

REPOLON,  is  a  demi-volt:  the  croupe  is  clofed  at 
five  times. 

The  Italians  are  mightily  fond  of  this  fort  of  m?- 
nage.  In  making  a  demi-volt  ths-y  ride  their  horfes 
fhort,  fo  as  to  embrace  or  take  in  lefs  ground,  and  do  not 
make  way  enough  every  time  of  the  demi-volt. 

REPOSTE,  is  the  vindictive  motion  of  a  horfe,  that 
anfwers  the  fpur  by  the  kick  of  his  foot. 

REPRISE,  is  a  lefTon  repeated,  or  a  menage  recom- 
mended; as,  to  give  breath  to  a  horfe  upon  the  four 
corners  of  the  volt,  with  only  one  reprife;  that  is,  all 
with  one  breath.  , 

RESTIVE,  or  RESTY,  a  term  applied  to  a  horfe,  &c. 
that  flops  or  runs  back,  inftead  of  advancing  forward. 
In  the  menage,  a  reftive  horfe  is  a  rebellious,  refr.;r- 
tory,  ill-broken  horfe,  which  only  goes  where  it  will, 
and  when  it  will.  A  horfe  of  mis  fort,  who  has  been 
too  much  conftrained  and  tyrannized,  over,  fhould  be 
treated  with  the  fame  lenity  as  a  young  cole.  The 
(purs  are  improper  to  be  ufed  to  tith&r:  inftead  or" 
which  a  fwiich  thoulJ  be  ufed,  in  order  to  drive  him 
forward,  as  he  will  be  thus  iefs  aLrrned ;  becaufe  the 
fpurs  furprize  a  horfj,  abate  his  courage,  and  are  more 
likely  to  make  him  reftive,  than  to  oblige  him  to  go 
forward,  if  lu  refufes  to  do  !o.  'I  here  is  likewife  ano- 
ther method  to  punifh  a  reftive  horfe,  which  is  to  make 
him  go  backward  the  moment  he  begins  to  refill.  Thcfo 
corrections  generally  fucceed  ;  but  the  general  rule  is  r<> 
pufti  and  carry  your  hurfe  forward,  whenever  he  refuTes 
to  advance,  and  continues  in  the  fame  place,  and 
defends  himielf  either  by  turnin.:  or  flinging  his  croupe 
on  one  lide  or  the  other  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  nothing 
is  fo  efficacious  as  to  pufli  him  forward  vigoroully. 

RETAIN,  is  what  we  call  hold  in  fpcaking  of 
mares  that  conceive  and  hi. Id  after  covering. 

RETRAITS,  or  PRICKS.  If  a  prick  with  a  nail  be 
neglected,  it  may  cccafion  a  very  dangerous  fore,  and 
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fefter  Co  into  the   flefh,  that  th;  foot  cannot  be   faved 

without   ex:remc  difficulty;     and   therefore   great   care 

t  to  be  taken  to  avoid  fuch  fatal  confequence*. 

n  a  farrier,  in  (hoeing  a  ho::  .  ves  that  he 

;  a;.d   fhrii.ks  at  every  b!ow  upon  the  nail,  it 

j    be    immediately   pulled   out ;    and   if  the  blood 

is  no  danger ;    only    h:   muft   not  drive 

:er  nail  in  the  larr.e  p  ace.     Such  an  accident  feldom 

s  a  horfe  hilt,   and  he  may  be  ridden  immediately 

it. 

immediately   after   he  is   (hod, 
:eafonab!y  conclude  that  fome  of  the  n-ils  prefs 
the  vein,  or  touch  him  in  the  quick. 

To  know  where  the  grief  lies,  take  up  his  lame  foot, 
and  kncck;    v  (hoeing-  at   the  : 

."i  horfes  will    lift    up  their  foot 
i  you  touch  it,  though  it  be  not  pricked)  th^- 
may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  whether  the  horfe  be 
,ed  whrn  you  touch  ta*  lan:e  foot  ;  thrn  lift  up  the 
t,  and  knock  upon  the  t  -p  of  the  clenches  on 
iame  foe   ,  c  up  the  others,  and  if  you  per- 

ceive trut  he  (hi  you   ftrike  any  of  the 

nailf,    you   may  cor.clude  him   to   be  pricked    in   that 
place. 

RtVtNLT,  [in    huntin.,)    a    flefljy  lump    formed 

chiefly  of  a  rl>i!tcr  of  waitiln    worms   on  the  heads  of 

,    fuppolcd  '.>  occalion  their  calling  their  horns,  by 

:iie  roots. 
Rl  i  ufed  for  a    new  tail  of  a  par- 

•;^   after  the  lap  of  the  former.     TV 
meaf'jred   by  :  .-.  id  thus  they  fay  a  partridge  of 

•'•rs  revenue. 

Kll    U\l.   i-«  a  flowing  down  of  humours  from  the 
heal  "s. 

I  iiper  in  hor!  :*   from  col, J,   which 

mak-  T.  lo^e,  and  feem  Ion*,  by  the  (hrinking  up 

of   his  c         .        .  ch    will  •>    Iced  ng,   fo    that 

•  in  a  lump  in  his  ; 

R!  USES,   are  caufed  lw   a 

fl'jx  of  humour*  d  i  the    brain,  .i 

=  by  a  blow.     The  figns  arc  a  continual   wat 
;  eye,  and  his  clolc    (hutting  the  lids;  and  fomc- 
time*  attended  with  a  little  fwcll .. 

In  order  for  the  cure  of  it,  i.   Mix  common   bole  am- 

i  powder,  with  vinegar,  and   the  whiic  of  two 

egg*,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pifte,  and  apply  it  in 

.bout   the  eye,  for  the  Cvmpafs  of  ru 
d,  and  barhr  the  eye  with  aq<ia  •.  iije  : 
Ro.-.'t    a  r.ew-laid  ezz   hard,  t^kc  o'F  the   (hell,  and 
cut  it   through  the  middle-,  and  having   taken  out  the 
.•  \irriol,  about  the  bigncfs  of  a  nut,  in 
the  middle  of  the  two  halves  of  the 

wrapa:|  in  »  piece  of  clean  fine  linen;  infufc  it   i:i   half 
-wafer  for  the  fpjce  -  then 

..iy  the  f<u'<ed  ejg,  an-1  put  eight  or  ten  dio 
f    into  the    eyes  of  thr 

morning  and  evening,   and  it    will   q  nckly  complete  the 
cure. 

RHEl  .    It  is  defined  a  chronic 

local  o  '<i.     Is  Ic  t  i>  arr.ong   the  integumci 

:dmg    to   \Jr.  Dar 
.  mucus  l.ft  upon  the.;  .he  n 


when  they  rr.ov*,  and  rub  againft  it,  like  any  extra- 
neous material.  It  is  probable  the  fciatica,  or  hip- 
gout  in  horfes,  is  merely  a  rheumatifm ;  at  leaft  there  is 
no  danger  in  confounding  them,  fince  their  cure  vvi.l  be 
the  fame.  Dr.  Bracken  fays,  the  rheumatifm  is  properly 
a  diforder  of  the  ftrong  and  robuft  ;  by  which  he  meant 
that  the  vigorous  mufcular  contractions  of  fuch,  are  moft 
retentive  of  the  morbid  humour  ;  but  as  fim  lar  eiTects 
fomctimes  happen  rrodl  oppofite  caufes,  the  difcafe 
;:xed  in  a  weak  habit,  from  deficient 
irritability,  and  infufEcicnt  energy  ia  the  fibrou>  actions 
to  caft  it  ofT. 

The  ^ra:id  difficulty  lies  in  afcertainiiig  the  diicafe, 
which  is  fometlmes  vagous  in  different  parts  of  t!u 
body ;  the  (boulders  arc  of;en  atVccted ;  but  that  con- 
firmed fpcciej  particularly  defigned  here,  is  ufually 
feated  in  and  about  the  hip-joiat  and  membranes  ad- 
jacent. The  horfe  goes  lame,  from  no  vifible  caufe, 
but  from  a  long  continuance  of  the  difeafe  a  waftii 
irts  may  enfje.  i  and  touch  muft  d. 

mine  the  cafe,  dirtinguifhing  it  from  Lunencfs  in  the 
foot,  the  tendon,  the  hock  or  fiifU-,  or  from  the  pains 
occadoned  by  initicnt  fpavins,  or  curbs.  Could  cer- 
•  be  produced,  no  method  would  be  attended  with 
fo  probable  a  chance  of  a  radical  cure,  as  the  actual 
cautery :  holes  being  bored  with  a  l.nall  iron,  very 
deep  into  the  mufcuLr  pait<  near  the  liervous  fciaticu^, 
and  the  iffues  clufe  covered  or  bliftered,  left  to  dif- 
charge  a  conftderable  time.  Bracken,  who  w<is  equ 
a  bold  and  judicious  practitioner,  recormiends  this  to 
huiiun  patients,  and  records  the  cure  of  an  inveterate 
-a  by  this  method,  upon  a  jolly  hoftefs  of  York- 
(hire. 

Tbt  Cure.  Ble-d.  Rub  the  parts  affl-cled  with  fpi- 
rits  vv.il  camphorated,  and  oil,  or  ox-gall,  mixed,  twice 
.  keeping  <>n  if  pofliblea  thick  wn'.lly  bandage,  well 
foikcd  in  the  n  ixtuie.  A  mercurial  purge.  A  week 
afcer,  the  zntimoui.il  beer,  to  be  continued  three  weeks 
or  longer;  the  horfs  kept  conltantly  w"ll  clothed,  with 

:'i\e  wcatlu 

much  friction   of  the  part-;   u! 
war:,    fvi  ,n  a  tiver  occuiionjlly. 

'.,  f%t  only  cure  to  be  depended  upon  is  a  month's 
.(hes  in  th'.-  fpr.n.',  a;.d  heing  continued 
place   till    autumn ;    afterwards 
mercurial  phy..  is  bed  ft/n!e  care. 

Embrtcat'un  .icken.     Nerve    c>intment,    and 

fcldiers  ointmenr,  two  ounces;  camphor,  tivodr.xhm-; 
oil  of  turpentiii:,  and  oil  of  Peter,  each  three  drachms; 
fpirits  of  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachm;.  Mix  v.-c-il,  and 
keep  in  a  pot  (lopped  clofc  Udder.  Shave  off 

the  hair,  lather  witn  I'.up,  and  when  dry,  anoint  twice 
a  day. 

Turfvntint  drink,  from  the  fame.     Take  Ktherial  oil 
of  turpentine  from    Apothecaries  Hall,  half  an  ounce  ; 
three  yolks   of  eugs,   three   ounces    of   treacle  ;    mix. 
.  this  culd  in  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  repeat 
it  ev  turns.     Cover  with  illicit 

blankets.     Modera:  rcifc. 

Halis  of  guaucum  powUtreJ,  half  an  ounce  ;   cinnabar 
of  antimony,  one  ounce,   mixed    with  ci>rdi:il  h.  ., 
a  pound,  and  worked  ur  w.th  fyrup  of  the  fine  opening 
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T-cots,    arc    recommended.      Bliftering    the    part    w'H 
fomeiimes   fucceed.     Do   not  the   inhabitants  of  1 
and  Buxton  extend  the  ufe  of  their  w.'.rrn  baths  to  their 
rheurna'ic  horfes  ? 

RIBS  OF  A  HoRsr,  fiiould  be  circular  and  full, 
taking  their  compafs  from  their  very  back-bone. 

RICHES,  (hunting  term)  a  company  of  martens  or 
fables. 

To  RIDE  is  fo  familiar  and  appropiate  a  term  for 
exercife  on  hcrfebark,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  make  it 
clearer  by  aiiy  periphrnfis.  It  is  nearly  fynonymous  with 
the  Latin  word  equito,  but  is  in  proper  language  more 
confined  to  motion  on  horfeback  than  the  Latin  word  : 
for  Caeiar  ufes  equito  for  the  evolutions  of  the  w;ir 
chariots  of  the  Britons,  but  riding  in  a  carriage  is, 
except  by  the  vulgar,  confined  to  the  langunge  of  the 
nurfery.  It  is  indeed  figuratively  ufed  for  fliips  at 
anchor,  and  by  analog}',  the  place  where  {hips  ride  is 
called  a  road. 

What  is  commonly  called  riding  the  great  horfe,  but 
more  properly  the  menage,  is  amply  difcuffed  under 
various  heads  in  this  dictionary.  But  fuch  riding,  has 
the  fame  relation  to  riding,  in  its  common  acceptation, 
that  the  military  exercife  and  dancing  have  to  the 
general  ufe  of  the  limbs  of  a  man  in  walking  and 
running  ;  and  the  traveller  and  the  fportfman,  if  they 
have  only  been  trained  in  the  riding  fchool,  will  have 
much  to  unlearn,  or  they  will  find  their  horfes  ill  able 
to  carry  them  through  a  long  journey,  or  a  long  chafe. 
To  attain  perfection  in  this,  it  is  hardly  poilible  to  give 
rules,  as  in  walking  and  running  the  active  and  the 
alert  will  naturally  fall  into  that  mode  which  is  molt 
eafy  to  themfelvcs  and  their  horfes,  which  no  instruction 
will  enable  the  unwieldy  and  the  indolent  to  imitate. 

Let  it  not  move  the  indignation  of  the  literati  if 
we  illuftrate  this  by  the  comparifon  of  the  poet  and  the 
profc  writer  ;  rules  may  be  given  for  the  compofition 
of  fmooth  verfe,  but  not  for  the  compofition  of  har- 
monious profe.  XV  e  (hal!  therefore  confine  our  ob- 
fervations  here  to  that  part  of  the  art  of  riding  which 
will  beft  enable  the  fportfman  to  keep  in  with  a  pack  of 
hard-running  hound?.  We  have  already  hazarded  an 
opinion  ('.ee  the  anicle  Hare  Hunting)  that  more  hard 
riding  and  bold  leaps  attend  the  hare  chase  than  the  fox 
chafe,  which  may  be  thus  accounted  for  ;  all  that  the 
boldeft  fox  hunter  can  expeiSt  in  a  flrange  country  is  to 
keep  tolerably  near  the  hounds,  to  come  up  with  them 
at  a  fault,  and  to  be  in  at  the  death  ;  and  this  can  be 
only  done  by  pufhing  on  in  that  line  whirh  a  knowledge 
(>f  the  country  and  the  quarter  the  wind  is  in  will 
enable  him  to  be  almoft  certain  the  fox  will  take  ;  and 
a  ftranger,  though  jhe  boldeft  rider  in  England,  will  be 
thrown  out,  if  he  will  not  keep  his  eye  on  the  huntfman 
or  fome  fportfman  ufed  to  the  country  ;  and  on  this 
principle  it  is  th.it  Mr.  Beckford  advifes  the  fox  hunter 
rather  to  get  off  at  a  bad  leap  than  look  about  for  a 
good  one  ;  and  on  the  fame  principle,  confidering  how 
J'eldom  the  fox  hunter'  is  actually  with  the  hounds,  it 
was  that  king  Charles  the  fecond.  called  fox  hunting, 
riding  poft  out  of  the  way.  But  as  the  purfuit  of  the 
hare  is  not  attended  with  the  fame  enthufiafm  as  that  of 
the  fox,  and  fhe  is  not  fo  perfevering  in  her  eourfe,  the 


only  pleafure  of  the  keen  fportfman  arifes  from   b 
always  with  the  hounds  and  feeinj  the  different  hits  tl 
make,   which  on  a  good  fccnting  day,  as  mod  packs  of 
h.irriers  now  are  dwarf  fox  hounds,   will  require  great 
and  continual  exertion  both  of  horfe  and  rider.     See  the 
article  HORSEMANSHIP. 

RIDGES,  or  WRINKLES  OF  A  HORSE'S  MOUTH,  are 
the  lifings  of  the  flefli  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  which 
run  acrofs  from  one  fide  of  the  jaw  to  t,e  other,  like 
flefhy  ridges  with  interjacent  furrows  or  finking  cavi- 
ties. It  is  upon  the  third  or  fourth  ridge  that  we  give 
a  ftroke  with  the  horn,  in  order  to  blood  a  horfe  whofe 
mouth  is  over-heated. 

RIDGELING,  the  male  of  any  bead  that  has  beea 
but  half  cur. 

Bloody  RIFTS  IN  THE  PALATE  OF  A  HORSE.  First 
wafh  the  fore  place  with  vinrgar  and  fait  till  it  be  raw, 
then  rub  the  for?  place  with  honey  and  the  powder  of 
j:t,  a:,d  this  will  foon  heal  it  :  or-elfe  you  may  boil  .1 
handf-J  of  the  inward  bark  of  eim  in  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  fpring  water  till  it  is  half  wafted,  and  to  this  add  a 
little  honey,  and  ufe  it  warm  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

RIG,  a  horfe  that  has  had  on;  of  his  flones  cut  out, 
and  yet  has  got  a  colt. 

RING-BONE  IK  A  HORSE,  is  a  hard,  callou?,  or 
brawny  fwelling,  growing  on  one  of  the  tendons,  be- 
tween the  coronet  and  paltern-joint,  and  ft'uks  very  fall 
to  the  pattern  ;  fo  that  if  it  be  not  taken  care  of  betimes, 
it  caules  incurable  lamenefs.  Sometimes  it  appears  no 
bigger  than  a  bean,  but  afterwards  rifes  to  half  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  fmall  apple,  fpreading  on  both  fides  the  paf- 
tern,  with  a  little  rifing  between  them. 

This  evil  comes  both  naturally  and  accidentally',  the 
firft  being  from  the  ftallion  or  rr.are  ;  whereas  the 
other  proceeds  from  fome  blow  of  a  horfe,  or  a  ftrain 
caufed  by  curvetting,  bounding  turns,  or  races. 

RING-TAIL,  a  kind  of  puttock  or  kite,  'having 
whitifh  feathers  about  the  tail. 

RING-WALK,  a  round  wa'k  made  by  hunters. 

RIVET,  is  the  extremity  of  the  nail  that  refts  upon 
the  horn  when  you  fhoe  a  horie. 

ROADSTER.     See  TRAVELLING  HORSE. 

ROACH.  This  f.ih  is  not  accounted  a  delicate  fifli, 
and  is  reckoned  as  Pimple  as  the  carp  is  crafty. 

They  are  mor^  to  be  efteemed  which  are  found  in 
rivers  than  in  ponds,  though  thofc  that  breed  in  ponds 
are  much  larger.  It  is  a  fifh  of  no  great  reputation  for 
his  dainty  taite,  and  his  fpawn  is  accounted  much  better 
than  any  other  part  of  him.  And  you  may  take  notice, 
that  as  the  carp  is  accounted  the  water-fox  for  his  cun- 
ningj  fo  the  roach  is  accounted  the  water-fheep,  for  his 
fimplicity  or  fooliflinefs.  It  is  noted  that,  the  roach 
and  dace  recover  ftrength,  and  grow  in  fcafon  a  fort- 
night after  fpawning;  the  barbe!  and  chub  in  a  month, 
the  trout  in  four  months,  and  the  iaimon  in  the  like 
time,  if  he  gets  into  the  fea,  and  after  into  frefli 
water. 

The  feafon  for  fifb'mg  for  roach,  in  the  Thames,  be- 
gins about  the  latter  end  of  Aueuft,  and  continues  much 
longer  than  it  is  cither  pleaiant  or  iafe  to  filh.  It 
requites  fome  (kill  to  hit  the  time  of  taking  them 

exaflly  ; 
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exactly  j  for  a'.l  the  fummer  long  they  live  on  the  weed, 
which  they  do  not  foriake  for  the  deeps  till  it  becomes 
putrid  ;  and  that  is  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the 
feafon  is  wet  or  dry  :  for  you  are  to  know,  that  much 
rain  haftens  the  rotting  of  the  weed.  I  liy  it  requires 
fome  fkill  to  hit  the  time;  for  the  fifhermen  who  live 
in  all  the  tv-vns  al.->n^  the  river,  from  Chifwick  to 
Sums  are  about  this  time  nightly  upon  the  watch,  as 
foon  at  the  filh  come  out  to  fweep  them  away  with  a 
drag-net ;  and  our  poor  patient  angler  is  left  baiting 
the  ground,  and  adjuding  his  tackle,  to  catch  : 
very  fifh  which,  perhaps,  the  night  before  had  been 
carried  to  Billingfgare. 

Tncie  is  a  kind  of  badard  fmall  roach,  that  breeds  in 
ponds  w''th  a  very  forked  tail,  and  of  a  very  finall  fize  ; 
which  fome  fay  is  bred  by  the  bream  and  right  roach. 
Some  ponds  are  ftored  with  thefc  bevond  belief  ;  and 
knowing  men,  that  know  their  difference,  call  them. 
They  differ  from  the  true  roach,  as  much  as  a 
herring  from  a  pilchard;  and  this  badard  b  ci 

i  is  now  Irai'crcd  in  many  rivers,  but  not  in  the 
Thames,  which  affords  the  larked  and  fatted  in  this 
nat< 

The  roach  is  a  leather- mouthed  fifh,  and  ha:  a  kind  of 
few- like  teeth  in  .is  throat. 

In  April,  the  cjJ  h..it,  cr  worms,  ire  proper  baits 
for  him  ;  in  fummer,  an^le  for  him  with  fmall  white 
(nail-,  or  flies;  but  obferve  that  they  mud  be  under 
water,  for  he  will  not  bite  at  the  top  :  or  you  may  take 
a  May  fly,  and  with  a  plumb  fink  it  where  you  imagine 
roaches  iie,  whether  in  deep  water,  or  near  the  po  •» 
and  piles  of  a  bridge  or  wear.  Having  fo  done,  d- 

y,  but  gtntly  pull  up  your  fly  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
roach  there,  you  will  fee  him  purfue  and  take  it  near 
the  furfacc  of  the  water. 

In  autumn   you    may  angle  for  him  with  pifle  only, 

crumbs  of  fine   white  bread,  moulded  with  a 

water  in  jour  hands,  till  it  becomes  tough  p-ittc  ; 

olour  it,  hut  not  very  (ieep,   with  red  lead  ;    with 

ti  y  >  i  may  mix   a  little  fine  cotton,  or  lint,  and  a 

little   butter.      Thcfe  lad  arc   to  make  it  hold  on,  and 

A  aib  '-If  your  hook  ;  with  which  you  mult  fifh  with 

much    circumfpe^tion,    led    you    lofc   your    bait.     In 

winter  }oi  ni.y  J.o  fi!h   for  roach    with   pade ;   yet 

gentles  are  then  bef.er  bait. 

.•  is  another  excellent  bait  experienced  to  be  very 
<uher  for  winter  or  fummer,  \:7.. 

Take  a  handful  of  well-dried  malt,  and  put  it  into  a 
difh  of  water  ;  and  having  grubbed  it  and  wadied  it 
between  your  hands  till  it  be  clean  and  free  from 
huflcs  pour  that  water  from  ir,  and  put  in  a  little  frc<h 
water ;  fct  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  if 
pretty  foft  ;  tiien  pour  the  water  from  it,  and  with  a 
liirp  knife  turning  the  fprout  end  of  the  corn  upward, 
take  off  tiic  h.i.k  part  of  the  hulk  with  the  point  of 
«ni  c,  leaving  a  kind  of  inward  hulk  on  the  corn, 
othcrv  i  e  >o>.i  fpoil  all:  then  cut  off  a  little  of  the 
•  at  the  Wuite  may  appear,  and  alfo  a 
very  li  tic  of  the  other  end,  for  the  hook  to 
• 

\\  h  n  you  make  ufe  of  this  bait,  now  and  then  cad  a 
little  of  i:  into  the  water ;  a  id  if  y.ur  hovk  be  fmall 


and  good,  you  will  find  it  an  excellent  bait  either  for 
roach  or  d-cc. 

Another  good  bait  is  the  young  brood  of  wafps  or 
bees,  if  you  i!ip  their  heads  in  blood.  As  likewife  the 
thick  blood  of  a  (hcep,  being  half  dried  on  a  trencher, 
and  then  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  as  will  bed  fuit.your 
hook.  A  little  fait  will  prefcrve  it  from  tu:m:ig  b.ack, 
and  make  it  the  b-tt  -r. 

Or  you  may  take  a  handful  or  two  of  the  Urged 
and  bed  wheat  you  can  get,  boil  it  in  a  little  milk  till 
it  is  loft,  (hen  fray  it  gently  witii  hoary  and  a  little. 
beaten  Ltfu.ii  d  fiolvcJ  in  milk. 

The  wiy  of  fifhing  for  roach  at  London  Bridge,  is 
after  this  maiuu-r.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
there  are  a  great  many  of  thole  fiftj  refort  to  that  place, 
where  thofe  tlut  make  a  trade  of  it  take  a  drong  cord, 
at  the  end  whereof  is  fattened  a  three  pound  weight, 
and  a  foot  above  the  lead  is  fadened  a  packthread  of 
twelve  feet  long  to  the  cord  ;  and  to  the  packihread,  at 
convenient  didances,  are  fadened  a  dozen  drong  links 
if  hair,  with  roach-hooks  a:  the  end,  baited  with  a 
white  Inail,  or  pnri winkle  ;  then  holding  the  coid  in 
their  hands,  t!i  t  the  fiih  draws  the  packthread, 

and  the  packthread  the  cord,  which  is  a  fignal  to  pull 
up ;  by  which  means  they  fometimes  pull  up  half 
a  dozen,  but  feldom  lefs  than  two  or  three  at  a 
draught. 

ROAN.  A  roan  hoife  is  one  of  a  bay  f >rrel,  or 
black  colour,  with  grey  or  white  fpots,  interfpcrfcd 
very  thick.  When  this  party-coloured  coat  is  accom- 
panied with  a  black  head,  and  black  extremities,  he  is 
called  a  roan  with  a  blackmoor's  head  ;  and  if  the 
fame  mixture  is  predominant  upon  a  deep  forrel,  it  is 
called  a  claret  :  • 

ROBIN  REDBREAST.  This  bird  is  ken  in  win- 
ter upon  the  tups  of  houfes,  and  roofs,  and  upon  all 
forts  of  old  ruins,  mod  commonly  on  that  fide  that  the 
fun  rifcs  and  fhines  in  the  momiiu,  or  under  fume  co- 
vert, where  the  cold  and  wind  may  nut  pinch  him  ;  and 
thercf.  h'>uld  be  ! 

It  will  ling  fwec'lv.  I  hey  breed  in  the  fpring,  and 
commonly  ti.:  I  a  je^r,  viz.  April,  May,  and 

'  iiey  make  their  ru-d-  v.  ith  iiry  greenidi  mofs, 
a.-.d  quilt  them  within  \\ith  a  liuk-  wood  and  hair.  They 
have  fcldcm  above  five  young  ones,  ar.d  not  under  fo  :rj 
ad  build  in  fome  luy-houic,  or  barn,  or  rick  of  hay. 
,Thc  young  may  be  taken  when  they  are  about  u-n  days 
old,  and  kept  in  a  litilc  ba'kct  or  box  ;  but  if  they  are 
let  alone  to  lie  loo  long  in  the  ncd,  they  will  be  fuilen, 
and  ccnfcquently  more  troublefome  to  bring  up. 

They  mud  be  fed  with  fhcep's  heart  and  egij  minced 
fnnll,  -s  nightingales  are  ;  but  a  little  at  e>nce,  by  rca- 
f>n  of  their  bad  digcdion  ;  for  they  arc  apt  to  throw  up 
their  meat  igzin. 

lure  they  lie  warm,  efpecially  in  the  night.  When 
you  find  them  begin  to  be  ftrong,  they  may  be  caged, 
with  fome  mofs  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  caj,e,  that  they 
aii'4  warm ;  and  put  fome  meat  into  a  pan  or  box, 
both  of  fheeps  heart  *nd  C£g,  and  fcllo  palte  ;  and  let 
tlv  in  have  fome  of  the  wood-lark's  mixed  meat  by 
them. 

1  u  ukc  a  rvbin  with  a  pit-fall  is  To  well  known,  that 
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I  need  fay  nothing  of  it;  but  with  a  trap-cage  an!  a 
meal-worm  many  may  lomciimes  be  taken  in  a  day. 
Make  choice  of  the  bird  you  hear  fin;:,  and  to  know 
\vhethei  it  be  a  cock  or  a  hen,  you  will  find  the  breaft  of 
the  cock  more  of  a  dark  red  than  the  hen's,  and  his  red 
go  up  far'her  on  the  head. 

This  bird  is  incident  to  the  cramp,  and  a  giddinefs  of 
the  head,  which  makes  him  often  fall  off  from  his 
pei\h  upon  his  back.  It  is  prefent  death,  unlefs  he  has 
fame  help  fpecdily  given  him. 

As  for  the  cramp,  the  beft  remedy  to  prevent  it,  is  to 
keep  him  warm  and.  clean  in  his  cage;  that  his  feet  be 
not  clogged,  whereby  the  joints  are  frequently  eaten  off, 
and  the  dung  is  fo  fa  ft  bound  on,  that  it  makes  his  nails 
and  feet  rot  off,  which  takes  away  the  very  life  and  fpirit 
of  the  bird. 

If  you  perceive  him  drooping  and  fickly,  give  him  three 
or  four  meal-worms  and   fpiders,  and  it  will  refrefh  him. 

But  for  the  giddinefs  in  the  head,  give  him  fix  or 
feven  earwigs  in  a  week,  and  he  will  never  be  troubled 
with  it. 

If  you  find  he  has  little  appetite  to  eat,  give  him  now 
and  then  fix  or  (even  hog-lice;  and  let  him  never  want 
water  that  is  frefh  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

And  to  make  him  cheerful  and  long-winded,  give 
him  once  a  week,  in  his  water,  a  blade  or  two  of  faf- 
fron,  and  a  flice  of  liquorice  ;'  which  will  advance  his 
(bug  or  whittling  much. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  bird's  life,  he  feldom  lives 
above,  feven  years,  he  is  fo  fubjeiSt  to  the  falling-ficknefs, 
cramp,  and  oppreffion  of  the  ftomach  ;  but  to  catch  this 
bird  at  all,  or  confine  it  in  a  cage,  is  reckoned,  as  great  a 
crime,  by  the  lower  order  of  fociety,  as  to  flioot,  or  en- 
trap a  fox,  is  by  foxhunters. 

ROCK-FISHING,  is  to  be  followed  only  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  and  is  chiefly  pra&ifed  in  the  fouth 
and  fbutb-weft  parts  of  England,  and  in  fome  places  in 
Ireland.  In  this  laft  mentioned  country,  the  rocks  of 
D'.mlcary,  which  are  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
the  neareft  part  about  five  miles  eaftward  of  Dublin,  are 
remarkable  for  this  way  of  fifhing. 

When  you  filh   for  haddocks,  your  lines  muft  be  deep 
in  the  water,  and  your  hook  baited-  with   two  or  three 
lob-worms.       Your    tackle    muft   be  ftrong;    for    they 
gele  hard,  efpecially  if  they  have  arrived  to  a  tole- 


rable growth. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  fea-fifliin»,  namely,  in  a  fhip 
under  fail,  your  line  ought  to  be  iixty  fathoms  in 
length,  having  a  large  hook  affixed  to  it,  and  a  piece  of 
lead  fufficient  to  keep  it  as  deep  under  water  as  pof- 
fible.  Your  line  muft  be  nude  of  hemp,  and  fattened  to 
the  (junwale  of  the  (hip. 

Cod,  mackerel,  and  large  haddock,  are  the  fifh 
ufu-lly  taken  in  this  way,  and  fome  times  ling.  The 
bait  for  them,  except  for  the  macekrel,  is  a  piece  of 
raw  beef;  and  it  is  fcarcely  poflibleto  fee!  either  of  them 
bite,  even  though  you'  hold  the  line  in  your  hand,  by 
reafon  of  the  continual  motion  of  the  fhip. 

It  is  in  vain  to  fifh  for  mackerel,  except  "when  the 
fh;p  lies  by,  or  is  becalmed.  A  piece  of  fcarlet  cloth 
hung  upon  a  hook,  is  the  firft  bait  that  is  ufed  ;  which 


never  fails  of  anfwering  the  intent  it  was  defigned  for. 
When  you  have  taken  a  mackerel,  cut  a  t''.in  piece  off 
from  the  tail,  a  little  above  the  tin,  and  place  it  upon 
your  hook,  and  you  need  not  fear  taking  many  of  them. 
Thus  one  or  two  will  ferve  for  baits,  [ill  f-,\\  are  tired 
cf  the  fport.  One  mackerel,  if  dreffed  as  foon  as  it  is. 
taken,  will  be  preferable  to  a  dozen  that  are  brought  to 
fhore. 

ROCK-SHOOTING.  The  aftonifhing  number 
of  fea-fowls  of  all  forts,  fizes,  and  colours,  that  refort  an- 
nually to  the  rocks,  at  the  back  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  to 
depofit  their  eggs,  is  almoft  incredible.  Gentlemen  come 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  for  the  purpofe  of  fhooting  them  ;  they  ;.r;  in 
fuch  quantities,  that  a  boatful  may  be  iliot  in  a  morning. 
Neither  this  diverfion,  nor  f A  allow  (hooting,  are  gyoJ 
fchools  for  the  tiro.  S-.-e  immediately  after  xvihi-fojvl 
(hooting,  in  the  Article  Jh;otin£,  in  this  work.  The 
eggs  of  thefe  birds,  are  very  good  to  eat,  and  are  not 
unlike  plovers  esjus,  but  much  larger. 

RODS  (in  angling).  If  you  filh  with  more  than  one 
hair,  or  with  a  filk-worm  gut,  red  deal  is  much  the 
beft,  with  hickery  top,  the  whole  rod  being  about  four 
yards  long;  but  for  a  finall  fly,  with  fingle  hair,  about 
three  yards,  vry  flender,  the  top  of  the  yellmvilh 
hickery,  with  about  nine  inches  of  whalebone,  and  very 
near  as  long  as  the  ftock;  the  ftock  of  white  deal,  not 
too  rufh-grown.  Let  it  be  thick  at  the  botto-n  ;  which 
will  prevent  it  from  being  top-heavy,  and  make  it  light 
in  the  hand. 

A  rod  for  falmon  or  large  chub,  the  ftock  of  red  deal 
or  a(h,  about  ten  feet,  the  top  about  feven,  proportioned 
as  above  ;  the  top  of  the  beft  cane  or  hickery,  but  not 
too  {lender.  Get  it  looped,  and  ufe  a  wheel. 

The  time  to  provide  joints  for  your  rods  is  near  the 
winter  folftice  :  if  poflible,  between  the  middle  of  No- 
vember and  Chriftmas-Day,  or  at  furtheft  between  the 
end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  January  ;  the  fap 
continuing  to  defcend  till  towards  November,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  January  it  ceafes.  The  ftocks  or  buts 
fhould  btf  of  ground  hazle,  ground  afh,  or  ground  wil- 
low ;  though  very  good  or.e>  are  fometimes  made  of 
juniper,  bay-tree,  or  elder  (hoots.  Stocks  ought  not  to 
be  above  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  every  joint 
beyond  it  fhould  grow  gradually  taper  to  the  e;id  of  the 
top.  Choofe  the  wood  that  {hoots  dire>£lly  from  the 
ground,  and  not  from  any  ftump ;  becaufe  thefe  latter 
are  never  fo  exactly  fhaped. 

Hazle  tops  are  preferred  to  all  others  ;  and  the  next  to 
them  are  yew,  crab-tree,  or  black- thorn.  Some  in- 
deed ufe  the  bamboo  cane,  and  fay  it  excels  ths  beft 
hazle. 

But  as  the  hazle  is  freeft  from  knot?,  and  of  the  fineft 
natural  fliape,  it  feems  fitttft  for  the  purpofe.  If  they 
are  a  little  warped,  you  may  bring  them  ftraight  at  a 
fire  ;  and  if  they  have  any  knots  or  excrefcences,  you 
muft  take  them  oft"  with  a  {harp  knife;  though,  if  pof- 
fible,  avoid  gathering  fuch  as  have  either  of  thefe  de- 
fefts. 

For  the  ground  angle,  efpecially  in  muddy  watery 
the  can:  or  reed  is  preferred  for  a  ftock.  It  fhould  be 
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three  yards  and  a  half  long,   with  a  top  of  haz??,  con- 

•  of  one,  two,  or  three  pieces,  all  of  them   together 

two  yards,  or  one  and  a  half  long,  at  lead,  including  the 

v  h  .1  hone:    your   rod    will    then   be  in   ill    fi.e    yards 

and  a  half,  or  five  yards  lo-ig,  at  l.nir.     The  ftifFnefs  of 

the  cane  is  helped    by  the   length   and  ftrength  of  the 

:   the  pliant   and  rejulir  bending  of  which  prefer ves 

the  line. 

Having  got  an  hazle  top,  made  of  your  defired  length, 
cut  off  five  or  fix  inches  of  the  finail  end  ;  then  piece 
neatly  to  the  reinaiiiint;  pirt  a  finall  piece  of  round, 
•id  taper  whatebonc,  of  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
and  wi.ip  it  to  the  ruzle  with  ftrong  fills,  well  rubbed 
with  the  belt  (bocmakcr'j  wax.  At  the  top  of  the 
wha'cbonc  whip  t  narrow  but  ftrong  noofc  of  hair,  with 
WJ.x.-J  Ti'.k,  to  put  your  line  to. 

The  bed  method  to  piece  bazJc  and  bone  is,  at  firft 
whip  the  end  «f  the  bazle  with  thread,  and  bore  it  with 
a  fqiure  piece  of  ir.  .1  ut"  a  furtublc  lire  ;  then  make  the 
thick  end  if  the  bjne  to  L>  .  after  it  hn  been 

dipped  i,.  .en  fcrapc  orY,  hie  the  ha/.lc,  ai:  I  whip 

il  i.e 

But  the  oeateft  rod  i*  thin  made  : — Get  a  white  <Je  J, 
or  fir-bo.  11  knot*  and  frets,  and  feren 

cr  eigKt  ieet  lonz.     Let  a  dextcrovs  j  wi.cr   divide  this 

then,  with   his  planes, 
let  him  (boot  them  round,  fmoorh,  and  rufh -grown,  or 

iic  of  thcl'-  will  b;  fe»eti  or  eight  feet 
proportioned    to   the  fir,   anil    alio  rufh-grown. 
hazle  may  con.ilt  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  yew,  about 
.  nude  round,  taper,  and   faooth ;  add  to 
,-e  of  fiiuil,  roui  J,  and  fmooth  whalebone, 
five  or  fix  inches  1  113.     This  will  be  a  <  -d,  if 

neatly  worked ;  but  be  fure  that  the  deal  for  the  be 

/r  a  fly,  and  running  worm,  in  a  clear  water, 
e»n§  be  top-h»avy,  but  very  wtrll  mounted, 
oportioruble,  a-  well  at  Render  and  gentle 

i  '  neither  rait  well,  ftrike  readily, 

ml  betid  equally,   which   will  veiy   much   en- 

;     •    both  the  hazle  and  yewr  top*  be 

i.-.:r  from  knots;  they  will  otherwifc  be  often 

•he  fir   will  (care  away  fifh,  you 
•  inner  :  warm  the  fir  at 
m  r,   and  then,  with  a 
feather  dipped  in  aqua  t   "  s  i-roke   it  over,  and  chafe 

it  will  make  of  a  pure  ci. 
.r. 

It  .-  t  'ii..!  vrrv  ua T-il  to  have  ring',  or  eye«,  made  of 

fine  wire,  an  J  pi  ceJ   upon  your  rod,  from  one  end  to 

the  other,  in  fuch  a   m  .NUT  at  that  when   you  lay  your 

eye  to  o><-  i, 'gh  all  the   relf.     Through 

<  your  line  muft  run,  which  will  be  kept  in  a 

due  pod  ii  re   by  that  means:  and  you  muft  have  a  winch 

or  w.vil   affined  t'.      •   .r    r  .',  .bout   a  foot  above  the 

y,  if  it  fhoi.,ci  be  proper,  give 

• !n.h,  rrrmn,  »n^  carp 
.if   an   tht>»-   f  r  fly,  but 
. 

;»rh  ai.ti   dace   i  i.'v  o-'ubJ".  and 


if  you  (hike  not  in  that  very  moment,  efpecialiy  if 
you  fifti  with  paftc,  or  any  very  tender  bait,  you  mifs 
them  ;  and  a  llender  top  folds  and  bends  with  a  fudden 
jerk. 

In  a  time  of  drought,  fteep  your  r°d  in  water  a  little 
before  you  begin  to  ;mg'e.  raften  to  the  top  of  your 
rod,  or  fin,  with  (h  >emaker's  wax  and  filk,  a  noofe  or 
loop  of  hair,  not  large,  but  flrong  and  very  ilraighr,  to 
fix  vour  line  to. 

Your  top  for  the  running  line  muft  be  always  gentle, 
that  the  hfl)  may  the  more  infenfibly  run  away  w  i  h  the 
bait,  and  not  be  feared  with  the  ftiffiiefs  of  the 
tackle. 

To  preferve  hazle?,  whether  t^ps  or  ftock?,  from 
being  worm-eaten  or  rotten,  twice  or  thrice  in  a  ye.:r, 
as  you  think  fit,  rub  them  all  over  with  falad-oil,  tallow, 
or  fwrc-t  but  cr,  chiiing  it  with  your  hand  ;  but 
above  all,  keep  them  dry,  to  prevent  their  rotting,  and 
not  too  near  the  fire,  led  they  grow  brittle  :  and  in 
the  fpring,  before  you  begin  to  angle,  lleep  them  at 
leafttwc've hours  in  water.  Stt  ANCI.INR,  FISHING,  fJt. 

ROD,  is  a  fwitch  carried  by  the  horfcm.'.n  in  his 
right  hand,  partly  to  rcprefent  a  fword,  and  partly  to 
conJud  the  horfc,  and  fecond  the  etl'orti  of  the  hand 
and  heels. 

ROD-NET,  a  kind  of  net  for  catching  blackbirds 
and  woodcocks. 

RODGE,  a  fort  of  water  fowl,  fomewhat  like  a 
duck,  but  of  a  lefTcr  fize. 

ROE,  the  fpawn  or  feed  of  fi(h.     That  of  the  male 
is  ufuall  .(bed   by  the  foft  roe,  or  melt; 

and  that  of  the  female  by  the  hard  roe,  or  fpawn. 

ROEBUCK,  is  called  a  hind  the  firft  year,  a  gyrle 
the  fecond,  a  hemufe  the  third,  a  roebuik  the  fourth. 

Rt/OKERY,  a  place  where  rooks  build  their  nefts, 
bre:d  their  young,  and  ufually  inhabit  and  reft  in  the 
night,  after  they  have  been  abroad  feeding  in  the  day. 
Rooks  may  be  taken  the  tame  way  as  pigeons.  They 
are  very  dcllructive  of  corn,  efpeciaily  of  v.  heat,  though 
they  clear  the  ground  of  caterpillar;,  that  do  incredible 
damage  by  eating  the  roots  of  the  corn,  and  on  this  ac- 
count may  be  confidered  the  farmers  friends.  They 
•  lands  when  it  is  fown,  and  watching 
them  more  carefully  than  the  owners,  tlr.-y  perceive 
when  the  feed  firfr.  begins  to  (hoot  up  its  link-  blade  :  as 
this  is  the  time  of  feeding  on  it,  they  w  ill  not  be  at 
the  p. ins  of  fearching  for  it  at  random  in  the  I 
land,  for  that  is  more  trouble  than  fo  fmall  a  grain  will 
requite  them  for  ;  but,  as  foon  as  thcie  blades'  appear 
they  are  dirccled,  without  lofs  of  time  or  p-.i;i>,  b*  them 
to  the  places  where  the  grain  lies,  and  in  three  or  four 
c'ays  time  they  will  root  up  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  them, 
that  a  good  crop  is  often  thus  dtltroyed  in  embryo. 
After  a  few  days,  the  wheat  beginning  to  grow,  its 
s  appear  green  above  ground,  and  then  the  time  of 
i  r  from  thcfc  biru's  is  over  ;  tur  th.n  the  In.  cK  are 
fo  far  robbed  of  their  mealy  matter,  that  th-jy  arc  of  no 
value  to  that  bitd,  and  it  will  no  longer  giv^:  iti.lt  the 
ileflroy  them. 

Tne  bcft  remedy  the  farrrer  has,  is  to  watch  well  the 

'_•  corn's  being  in  the  co.idit  on  to  frcd  uponi:  ; 

U  this  !ait>  only  i  few  d.i.s,  he   fhouid  keep  a  boy 
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confbntlj  in  psy  to  watch  the  field   from  day  break  till 
the  d'.ifk  of  th_-  evening.     Every  timt:   they  fettle  upon 
the   ground,  or  fly   o .  tr   it,   th^  boy   is   to  halloo,  and 
throw   up  a  dead   rook    into  the   r.irr  this   will  a] way? 
make  them  rile,    an-i   by  degrees  they  will  be  fu  tired   of 
this  conftant    dirtuibance,   that  they  will   f<jck  out   other 
places  of  preying,  and  *\'.\  leave  the  ground  even  before 
the  time  of  the  c<  rn's  being  unfit  tor  trum.     1  he  rtalon 
of    their  riling   at    the  toiling    up   of  their    dead   kilo-.v- 
'creaturts  is,  ihai  they  are  a  bird   cxtivimly  apprehepfive 
of  danger,  and  they 'are   alv\;i\s   alarmed  when  one   of 
their  comraJes  riles.      They  take  this  for  the  nfing  of  an 
out-bird,   a;id  all  fly   of}'  at   the  fi^nal.     The    fhooting 
young  rooks  before  they  fly,  when  they  are  c^lk-J  per- 
chers,   is  a  common  exercife  for  young   {hooters,  but 
there  cannot  be  a  worfe,  as  the  ample  time  ih.-y  have  to 
adj'jlt  the  aim,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  fudJen  precifiun 
required,  by  theperfon  who  (hoots  flying. 

ROPE,  Conn,  of  STKAP,  is  a  great  ftr.\p  tied  round 
a  pillar,  to  which  a  hoife  is  fattened  when  we  begin  to 
quicken  and  fupple  him,  and  te.ich  him  to  fly  from  the 
(hambrier,  and  not  to  gallop  falfe.  In  menages  that 
have  no  pillar,  a  man  Sands  in  the  center  of  the  ground 
holding  the  end  of  the  rope. 

ROPES  <  F  TWO  PILI  ARS,  are  the  ropes  or  reins  of 
a  cavelii.n,  ufed  to-  a  horfe  that  works  between  two 
pillar?, 

ROT,  a  diforder  which  threatens  ftieep  before  it 
falls  among  them  ;  to  prevent  which  obferve  the  fol- 
lowing : 

About  Bartholomew-tide,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, go  out  in  the  morning  as  foon  as  the  fun  be- 
gins to  {hint  out  clear,  and  taite  the  dew  upt  n  the  grafs 
of  your  pafture  ;  if  it  be  bitter,  brackifh,  and  many 
long  glittering  (lakes,  or  ftreaks,  like  the  weaving  of 
fpiders,  lie  on  it,  and  fo  continue  for  fome  time,  it 
progm  fticates  a  rot  or  a  very  unhealthy  winter  for 
fheep,  efpecially  in  low  wet  grounds,  or  if  they  feed 
amengft  grafs  that  has  not  been  mowed.  To  prevent 
the  rot  taking  hold  of  them,  rub  their  mouths  once  a 
week  with  fait  called  andrarei  ;  diffolve  it  in  (harp  vi- 
negar, and  flight  them  early  about  the  paftures  vviih  a 
dog  till  they  be  well  heated,  for  this  beats  the  mildews 
from  the  grafs,  and  other  dews  that  are  hurtful  to  them 
in  feeding,  alfo  the  nettles,  wtbs,  and  flafks,  which 
otherwile  they  might  lick  up,  for  thofe  contribute  much 
to  the  rot. 

The  bed  grafs  for  mecp  is  that  amongfl  which  grows 
a  good    quantity  of  melilot,   f-lf-heal,   clover,   cinque- 
foil,  broom,  white  he  bane,  or  knot-grafe. 
ROUND,  or  VOLT,  is  a  circular  tread. 
To  cut  a  ROUND.     See  CUT. 
To  ROUND  A  HORSE,  OR  MAKE  HIM  ROUNJ>,  is  a 
general  expreffion  tor  all  forts  of  menage  upon  rounds; 
i'o  that  to  round  a  horfe  upon   tror,  gallop,  or  otherwife, 
is  to  make  him   carry   his    fhoulders   and   his   haunches 
compadtly  or  roundly,  upon  a  greater  or   fmaller  circle, 
without  traverfing  or  bearing  to  a  fide. 

To  round  your  horfe  the  better,  m,;ke  ufe  of  a  cord 
or  (trap,  held  in  the  center,  till  he  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  rounding  and  making  of  points. 

ROUSSIN,  is  a  ftrong  well  knit,  well  flowed  horfe, 


which  are  commonly  carried  into  France  from  Germany 
and  Holland :  though,  it  is  true,  France  itfelf  pro- 
duces fome  fuch. 

ROWEL,  the  goad  or  pricks  of  a  fpur,  fliaped  like 
the  figure  of  a  flar. 

ROWELL1NG  OF  HORSES:  firft,  caft  the  horfe 
upon  fome  foft  place,  make  a  little  il  t  thrr.u«rj  the 
fkin,  three  or  four  inches  below  the  part  a2.;rieved; 
but  let  it  be  no  bigaer  than  that  you  can  thrult  a  fwan's 
quill  into  it  ;  thtn  raife  the  fkin  from  the  fiefh  a  iitt'c 
v.  ith  the  coronet,  ;:r.d  put  in  the  quill,  blowing  the 
fkin  from  the  flefh  upwards,  even  to  the  top,  and  all 
over  the  fhoulder  ;  flop  the  hole  v.  ith  your  finger  and 
thumb,  and  beat  the  place  blown  all  over  with  a  hazle 
ftick,  and  with  your  hand  difperle  the  wind  into  every 
part,  and  let  it  go. 

When  this  is  done,  take  horfe-hair,  or  red  farfener, 
half  the  thick nefs  of  your  little  finger,  and  having  put 
it  into  a  rowelhng  needle  of  feven  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  thruft  it  in  at  the  firft  hole,  and  put  it  upwards, 
and  draw  it  out  above  at  leaf}  fix  inches  ;  and  if  you 
will,  you  may  put  it  in  another  above  that,  and  then 
tie  the  two  ends  of  the  rowel  together;  move  and  draw 
them  to  and  fro  in  the  fkin  ;  but  before  you.  put  them  in 
you  muft  anoint  them  with  fweet  butter  and  hog's 
greafe,  and  every  day  after  likewife,  for  that  will  make 
the  corruption  run  out  the  better. 

Mr.   Lawrence,   in    his   excellent   treatife,   fays,   the 
French  call   rowels  foniiitels,   and   are    insended    to  an- 
fwer  the  fame  end  as  iflues  in   the  human  body,  namely 
to  evacuate  fuperabundant  juices,  or  to  caufe  revulfion, 
or    derivation    from   any  particular   part,   by   making  a 
general  drain  or  draught.     Rowels  have  a  gradual,  yet 
effectual  operation,   and  are  ot  excellent  ufe  in   all  cafe* 
of  ftagnated  or  impeded    humours,   in  recent  lam -nefles 
and    ftrains,    attended     with    inflammation  ;    in   ludden 
fwellings  from  blows,   where  extmvafaiion,  or   burfting 
of  the   fluids    from   their     veflels,   has    taken   place. — 
Bracken  has  queilioned  their  good  efre&s   on   lean  and 
hide-bound  horfes,  and    in   the  greafe ;   but  experience 
is  furely  againft   him   in  the   latter   cafe,   fince   rowels 
have  ufually   the  effed  of  flopping,  at  lead    diminifti- 
ing,  the  greafy  difcharge  in   the   legs ;   and   hide-bound 
and   Urflhrifty  horfes  are  often  fudJenly  amended  by  the 
ufe  of  this   drain,    for  which,  conhdering   their  fmaci- 
ated  appearance,    it  feems  difficult    to   aflign    a   reafon. 
It  is  fcarce  worth  while    to   defcribe  the  operation  of 
making  a  rowel,  it  is    a   tiling   of  fuch   common  ufe; 
and  every  f.irrkr  who  has  made   one,   in  courfe,    fup- 
pofes  he  has  opened  a  door  for  the  exit  of  foul  humours 
exclufively,     reafon  ing    in    that   ftraight-forward    way, 
that  it  is   a  pity   it  Ihould  ever  deceive  a  man,  to  \vit, 
that  a  difcharge  of  fuch  ill  favour,   muft  needs  be  of  a 
malignant  nature. 

The  parts  proper  for  their  ir.fertion,  arc  the  chef}, 
fhoulJers,  belly,  hips,  infide  or  outfide  of  the  thighs  ; 
but  Mr.  Clarke  objects  to  their  being  made  between 
the  jaw-bones,  on  account  of  the  conftant  motion  of 
the  jaws.  A  horfe  will  bear  the  difcharge  of  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  them  at  once,  which,  indeed,  in 
urgent  cafes,  is  abfoluteiy  necefiary,  in  order  to  de- 
rive any  confiderable  or  fpeedy  benefit  from  the  prac- 
tice. 
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rice.  Gibfon  gives  a  very  neceflary  caution  againft 
rowel'in^  horfes  of  a  dropfical  habit,  with  poor  and 
watery  blood,  and  when  the  fwelline*  appear  upon  t  -e:r 
le^s,  belly,  and  (heath  ;•  in  fuch  ca!e,  the  iflues  never 
come  to  a  good  d  jcftion,  inflead  of  which  a  larje  flux 
of  ferous  humours  MI!)  enfue,  and  it  may  b:  difficult 
to  prevent  a  mortification.  Schirrus  and  rancer  alfo 
may  be  produced,  fron  infe'tirii;  rowels  near  glandu- 
lous  part?,  or  when  the  mufcular  flefh  may  have  been 
wounded  in  the  operation,  or  bruited  by  the  continual 
prefiure  of  the  hard  leather.  Miould  a  rowel  have 
injuiiicioufly  exhibited  in  a  difeafe,  and  fail  to 
difcharge,  except  a  little  thin  bloody  ichor,  there  is 
that  inltcad  of  fuppuratin^  properly,  it  may 
turn  gangrenous ;  in  tn'i--  cafe  Mr.  Clarke  advifes 
to  take  >.ut  tr.c  leather  in'-antly,  and  foment  the  parts 
with  a  ftrong  intuti  n  of  cha-nom  1  -,  and  to  poultice 
repeatedly,  ir  the  (ituation  will  ad  me  of  it,  allo  to 
bathe  with  fpirits  of  wine  and  turpetitme,  drfending 
the  wound  from  the  external  air;  if  needful,  t  vo  or 
three  ounces  of  Peruvian  btrfc  per  clar,  na.  be  given, 
either  by  drink  or  ball.  1  he  mcifion  tor  a  rowel  (hould 
be  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  lone,  and  in  (cparating 
the  flcin  from  the  flcfti,  the  latter  ought  not  to  be 
wounded  or  bruited ;  the  leather  muft  be  very  thin, 
,hff  or  hard,  nor  fo  large  as  formerly  in  ufe  ;  the 
fnapfind  fizc  of  a  crown  piece  is  the  mott  proper,  hav- 
ir.j  a  large  round  hoie  in  the  middle ;  cover  the  rowel 
.  [  pe-l  in  digeftive  ointment,  and  af- 
ter it  fe  the  entice  with  a  pled— 
tow  dipped  in  the  fame.  If  the  operation  fucccc-d,  the 
f-ri  rounding  parts  foon  fwrl',  ard  a  plentiful  dilcharge 
of  Ample  humour  cnlues;  which  in  t-.vo  or  three 
vnil  be  changed  into  a  thick  white  pus  «r  matter.  The 
time  .anrc  ot  the  difch.-. 

•\  not  b  i.r  the  leather 

•ilii'td  to  be  cut  out,  and  a   very   unlit-h'lv  in- 
:r:niaui.      S^SEION   AMD  FAR- 
RIFRV. 

R(>V.\I..   (..  i.    :     II-.:.:         one  of  the  darts  of  a 
.• 

.  «  or  A  !  1,  or 

•;.    with  r    white,  upon   the    ji 

bat  •  is  not  predominant  there. 

been  treat- 
ed ',    tonccrning 
b-\                                                           :.ri»ed,   in   a  mari- 
nes                                                            plough    and  cart, 
theV                                                                 .--.-henfive  ;  ai.d 
-  this  head  arc  of  great  ufe,  and  there- 
:  as, 

for   which    a  man  buy, 
m  hi«  breaft. 

Bre<  •'-'  n  fr-  m  faithful  re- 

,  or  from  f.-.me  known 
and  ch  or.c    ftr«in,  rr  one 

f.  om  another. 

As  'i  by  hi«.  h^wk  nf'fr, 

•nc    Barb.iry  by  t.i<  fine 

t   his 

legs  »nJ   th  .     •    kni:tin.£ 


The  colour ;  and  though  there  arc  none  exempt  from 
goodn-fs  vet  fome  are  accounted  better  than  others, 
as  the  dapple  grey  for  beauty;  the  brown  bay  for  fer- 
vice  ;  the  black,  with  filver  hair,  for  courjge  ;  and  the 
liard,  and  true  mixed  roan,  for  countenance  :  as  for  the 
forrcl,  the  black  without  white,  and  the  unchange- 
able iron-grey,  they  are  reckoned  choleric;  the  bright 
bay,  flea-bitt.-n ;  the  black  with  white  marks  are  fan- 
guinifls  ;  the  black,  white,  yellow,  dun,  kite-glued, 
and  the  pye-bald,  are  phlegmatic  ;  and  the  chefnut, 
the  moufe-«iun,  the  red  b»y,  and  the  blus  grey,  are 
melancholy. 

For  pace  in  genera',  with  either  trot,  amble,  rack, 
or  gallop ;  it  mull  be  referred  to  the  end  for  which  a 
h  rfe  is  bought,  particularly  if  it  be  for  the  war,  run- 
nine,  hunting,  or  for  a  man's  own  pleafurc,  the  trot 
is  mod  tolerable  ;  and  this  motion  is  known  by  a  crcfs 
moving  of  the  horfc's  limbs,  as  when  the  foreleg,  or 
near  hinder-lee,  or  the  near  fore-leg  and  the  lore 
hinder- leg,  move  and  go  forward  in  one  inftant  ;  and 
in  this  m  .tion,  the  nearer  the  horfe  takes  his  limbs 
from  the  ground,  the  oprner,  th-j  evener,  and  the 
(hotter  i*  hi?  pace;  fort)  take*  up  his  feet  floven'y 
{hews  (tumbling  and  larreiiefs;  to  tread  narrow  or 
clofe,  fh«ws  interfering  orLllmj;  to  ftep  un-ven,  in- 
dicates toil  and  wcarinif-  ;  anJ  to  tread  ftron::,  (hews 
over-r-aching. 

Ambling  ;  which  is  cV/vn  for  cafe,  great  men's  feats, 
or  lonz  travel,  is  a  motion  contrary  to  trotting  j  for 
now  l-oth  the  feet  »  f  o-  e  t"id^  mud  move  equally  toge- 
ther, that  is,  the  far  fore-leg  and  the  fjr  hindc, -leg, 
the  near  fnre-leg  and  the  ii'-ar  hinder-leg;  ;  and  this  m<>- 
mu!l  be  ju(f,  fmoolh,  large,  and  nimble  ;  for  to  tr? aJ 
fjlfe  take<  away  all  eafe,  to  tread  (hort  rids  no  ground, 
to  tread  rou^!;  'I'"J»  »"^  to  tread  flow  fhvws  a 

faife  pace,  (which  never  continues),  as  alfo  Urne- 
neft. 

R.(  p-.ce  req'-rred  for  buck-huininr',  gal' 

h.-.ckiiry,   or   the  like;  .u-.d 

tn:  fame  '.ibling,  only   it  is   .1  (V.  ilter 

time,  and  a  fhoner  trc  H  ;  and  though  it  rids  not  fo 
much  ground,  yet  it  is  a  little  cafi'  r. 

ng  i<  the  tart,  and  m'ift  be  joined  to  all  the 
other  pacrs;  and  this  every  t.-ot'ing  ai.d  racki  g  horf« 
naturally  do  s.  Ivit  t!v  ambler  is  a  little  unapt  to  i', 
b  cam--  •  ns  are  both  one,  f<>  th^t  being  p' 

ths:i   f  irmcriy  he  h.ul 

acquainted    w:'li,    hn  rranaccs   his    legs    confi  fedly  ;i;id 
ierly,   bu;  ll[ly,   and    maile  to  un- 

drrftand  the  motion,  he  will  a?  well  uhdertake  this  as 
any  trotiin^  h<rfe  wha'e/cr.  No -v  in  a  good  g:. 

it   the  liorfe  fak' «,  n;>  hi>  Kct 
',   l>  ,t   line-   not  r^ife  them  : 

that  he  IK-  n<.r  hc.its  hiivlclf,  that  he  ft  retches  out 

his  fore  KY*,  fo'ln.vs  nimbly  with  the  others,  and  nei- 
tlicr  cut-  •  km?  (wwich  is  called  il;e  Iwifli-cut) 

nor  crcd's.  r;or  cl.i;is  one  t.  ot  <\n  ai.oiher,  and  ever 
leads  wth  his  ii  re-loo*,  and  not  with  tnc  ii'-ar ;  fuch 
a  one  is  l.i;d  ever  t<>  g"H<'|>  '"i  trti-,  ami  he  is 

•:J,   <r    any    fwilt    emp'i  ymcnt  ;   but  if  he 
pallo;>     roiinil,  and   raifcs    h  t,    hr  i-^   t   en  fiid 

to   gallop   ftron^ly,   and   not   fwittly,  and   is    ht'.il    t  T 

3  D  2  the 
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tha  great  Uklle,  the  war?,  and  firong  encounters  ;  if 
he  gallops  flaw,  yet  lure,  he  will  ferve  for  the  high 
road  ;  but  if  he  labours  his  feet  confufedly,  ard  gal- 
lops painfully,  then  the  buyer  may  conclude  he  is  not 
good  for  galloping  fervice  ;  befides,  it  bstcays  foiiie  hid- 
den lanienefs  in  him. 

Mis  .nature  ;  w!ii:h  muft  he  referred  to  the  end  for 
which  a  h.;rfe  is  bought ;  ever  obfervhig  that  the  big- 
yelt  are  fittcit  for  ftrong  occafions  as:d  great  burdens, 
ftroog  draught?,  and  double  carriage  ;  the  middle  fize 
for  pleafure  and  general  employments;  and  the  leaft 
for  eafe,  fweet  walks,  and  fummer  hacknies.  But  to 
be  yet  fomething  more  particular  as  to  the  rule  of 
choice,  it  is  contained  in  the  difcovery  of  natural  de- 
formities, accidental  outward  forances,  or  inward 
hidden  mifchiefs,  which  are  fo  many  and  fo  infinite, 
that  it  is  very  tedious,  though  exceeding  neceflary,  to 
explain  them.  Wherefore  you  are,  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  to 

Obferve  how  a  horfe  {lands  to  view,  that  is,  feeing 
him  ftark  naked  before,  and  placing  yourfelf  before 
his  face,  take  a  ftriiSr,  view  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
chearfulnefs  thereof,  true  being  an  excellent  glafs  wherein 
to  diicern  his  goodnefs  and  perfection. 

On  ordering  him  out,  let  no  one  be  the  laft  in  the 
ftable  but  yourfelf ;  you  fliould  alfo,  if  pofllble,  be  the 
firft  in,  left  the  owner,  or  fome  of  his  quick  emifiaries, 
take,  an  opportunity  to  fig  him  ;  a  praclice  common 
among  dealers,  in  order  to  make  the  tail  fhew  as  if  car- 
ried very  high,  when,  in  reality,  the  day  after  he  will  in 
appearance  be  five  pounds  worfe. 

His  ears;  which  if  they  are  fmall,  thin,  fnort, 
pricked,  and  moving,  or  if  they  be  long,  be  well  fet  on, 
and  well  carried,  it  is  a  mark  of  beauty,  goodnefs,  and 
mettle;  but  if  they  are  thick,  laved,  or  lolling,  wide  fet, 
and  unmoving,  then  they  are  figns  of  dullnefs,  dogged- 
nefs,  and  ill-nature. 

His  face;  which,  if  wan,  his  forehead  fwelling  out- 
ward, no  mark  or  feather  in  his  face  fet  high  as  above 
his  eyes,  or  at  the  top  of  his  eyes ;  if  he  has  a  white  liar, 
or  white  ratch  of  an  indifferent  fize,  and  placed  even,  or 
a  white  fnip  on  his  nofe  or  lip,  they  are  all  marks  of 
beauty  and  goodnefs  :  but  if  his  face  be  flat,  cloudy,  or 
fcouling  ;  his  forehead  flat  as  a  trencher,  which  is  called 
mare-raced,  for  the  mark  in  his  forehead  ftands  low,  as 
under  his  eyes;  if  his  ftar  or  ratch  ftand  awry,  or  in  an 
ill  pofture,  or  inftead  of  a  fnip,  his  nofe  be  raw  or  un- 
hairy,  or  his  face  generally  bald,  they  all  denote  de- 
formity. 

The  proper  time  to  examine  his  eyes,  is  in  a  dark 
ftable,  with  a  candle,  or  rather  in  the  day-time  when  he 
is  led  from  the  (lall  ;  caufe  the  man  who  leads  him  to 
flop  at  the  ftaHle-door,  juft  as  his  head  peeps  out,  and 
all  his  body  (till  within.  Never  look  at  the  eye  full ; 
but  let  your  obfervations  be  oblique.  If  the  while  of 
the  e)e  appears  reddifh  at  the  bottom,  or  of  a  colour 
like  a  withered  leaf,  1  would  not  advife  you  to  pur- 
chafe  him,  A  moon-eyed  horfe  is  known  by  his  weep- 
ing, a:;d  by  keeping  his  eyes  almoft  (hut  at  the  beginning 
of  the  diftemper:  as  the  moon  changes,  he  gradually 
recovers  his  figb',  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  fees 
as  well  as  before  he  had  the  diforder.  Dealers,  when 


they  have  fuch  a  borfe  to  fell,  at  the  time  of  his  weep- 
ing always  tell  you  that  he  has  got  a  bit  of  ftraw  or  hay 
in   his  eye,  or  that  he  has  received   f  me  blow;   ttisy  alto 
take  care  to  wipe  away  the  humour,  to  prevent  its  being 
feen  ;    but  a  man  {hould  truft  only   himfeif  in  b; 
of  horfes,  and  above  all  be  very  txact  in   examining  the 
eyes.       In  this  he  muft  have  regard  to  time  and  , 
where  he  makes  the  examination.     Bad  t- 
good  in  winter,  when   (now  is   upon   the   gioiK.d;    and 
often  good  ones  appear  bad,  according  to  the  position  c,f 
the  horfe.     Never  examine  a  horfe's  eyes  by  tile   i'uie  of 
a  white  wttll,  where  the  dealers  always  choofe  to   liiew 
one  that  is  moon-eyed. 

The  moon-eyed  horfe  has  aKvays  one  eye  bigger  than 
the  other,  and  above  his  iida  you-  may  generally  difcover 
wrinkles  or  circles. 

If  you  obferve  a  flefliy  excrefcence  that  proceeds  from 
the  corner  of  the  eye,  and  covers  a  part  of  the  pupii, 
and  is  in  Ihape  alrooft  like  the  be&rd  of  an  oyfter, 
though  feemingly  a  matter  of  no  great  confequence, 
yet  it  is  what  I  call  a  whitlow  in  the  eye,  and  if  (.offered 
to  grow,  it  draws  away  a  part  of  the  nourifhment  of 
the  eye  and  fometimes  occafions  a  total  privation  of 
fight. 

His  eyes  ;  which,  if  round,  big,  black,  (Lining,  ftart 
ing  or  ftaring  from  his  head  ;  if  the  black  of  the  eye 
fills  the  pit,  or  outward  ciicumference,  that  in  the  mov- 
ing, very  little,  if  any,  of  the  white  appears,  they  are  all 
figns  of  beauty  and  goodnefs.  But  if  his  eyes  are  un- 
even, and  of  a  wrinkled  proportion,  or  if  they  be  fmall, 
which  in  horfemanfhip  is  called  pig-eyed,  both  are  un- 
comely figns  of  weaknefs :  if  they  be  red  and  fiery, 
beware  of  moon-eyes,  which  is  next  door  to  blindnefs: 
if  white  and  walled,  it  betrays  a  weak,  flight,  and  UH- 
neceffary  ftarting,  or  finding  of  haggards  ;  if  with  white 
fpecks,  take  heed  of  the  pear),  pin,  and  web:  if  they 
water  or  appear  bloody,  it  indicates  bruifcs  :  and  if  any 
matter,  it  {hews  old  age,  and  over-riding,  fettering, 
rheums,  or  violent  {trains:  if  they  look  dead  or  hollow, 
or  much  funk,  beware  of  blindnefs  at  the  beft :  if  the 
black  does  not  fill  the  pit,  but  that  the  white  is  always  ap- 
pearing, or  if  in  the  moving  the  white  and  black  he  feen 
in  equal  quantity,  it  is  a  iign  of  weaknefs,  and  a  dogged 
difpoiition  in  him. 

Cheeks  and  chaps:  upon  the  handling  whereof,  if 
you  find  the  bones  lean  and  thin,  the  fpace  wide  be- 
tween them,  and  the  thropple  or  windpipe  as  big  as  a 
man  can  gripe,  and  the  void  place  without  ("pots  or  ker- 
nels, and  the  jaws  generally  fo  great  that  the  neck  feetns  . 
to  couch  within  them,  they  are  excellent  figns  of  great 
wind,  courage,  and  foundnefs  of  heart  and  body ;  but 
if  the  chaps  are  fat  and  thick,  the  piacc  between  tht-rn 
clofed  up  with  grofs  fubftance,  and  the  thropple  little, 
they  art  all  fiijns  of  {hort  wind  and  much  inward  foul- 
nefs  ;  if  the  void  place  appears  full  of  knots  and  kernels, 
beware  of  the  ftrangles  and  glanders,  the  former  of 
v.  hich  may  be  eafily  difcovcred  by  a  fwelling  between 
the  two  nether  jaw-bone.-,  which  difcharge  a  white 
matter.  This  diforder  ufually  appears  about  three, 
four,  or  five  years  old  ;  there  is  no  young  horfe  but 
what  is  fubjedt  to  it  either  perfectly  or  imperfectly ; 
there  is  alfo  a  diforder  which  is  called  the  baftard-ftran- 
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glet,  which  appears  fpmeti-n;s  like,  and  fometimes  dif- 
ferent from  the  true  Itr.'.r; ::]t<.  The  b-.flard-ftrangles 
are  wh.it  prove*  the  horfe  has  not  thrown  off  his  true 
ttran»!e-,  but  that  fome  foul  humours  are  dill  left  be- 
hind ;  this  difonier  may  come  at  four,  f,-.  r  fc- 
ven  year*  .  and 
feemingly  perpctu 

mcnt,  is  n  ctr:  he  i«  no:  ,  dit- 

ordcr,  w :  ,s   will   affect    the    foot,  the  leg, 

the    ham,   the   haunch,     the   fhoulcL  e.ift,   or 

the  I--,-.-,  and  without  care  in  thU  Utter  cafe,  a;*y  cor. 
runt  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  as  the  f.nai!-pox  does  in 
men. 

Fetl  if  h;  has  any  iat  glands  faftened  to  th;  netner  jaw«, 
whii  •  .-,cn  you  prefs  r  remember 

they  in^.cate  ;  r». 

forder,  nv.ich   !:ke  the  (tran- 

g!ec,  wr.kh   h  ,  and  appears  by  a 

funn  •,  hut  the  fnHlin.;  under  the  jaw  is 

lefs.       If  hi*  jaws  he  fo  ftraight  that  hi»  neck   f 
above  them,  if  it  be  no  more  than  natu  a!,  it  :•  only  a 
fien  <>t  fhort  win)  an    purfr  !s  ;   but  if  the 

fwellinjj  it  long,  and  clofe  by  hi-,  c  h  .:;•-,  like  a  w hctOone, 
then  ukc  care  of  the  vivers,  or  fome  i. 
hun 

His  noftnls  ;  which,  if  open,  dry,  wide,  and  !.:r~ 
as  u:  •*•  internal  rednrfs  is  difcovcred, 

and  if  his  muzzle  be  fmall,   hit  mouth  deep,  and  his 
lips  equally  meeting,  then  all   are  good   figns  of  wind, 
health,  and   courage ;    but   if  his   noftrils   are   flr. 
In-  wind  is  b  .•  or  if  his  muzzle  is  groi"-,  his  fpi- 

rit  i»  dull;  it'  his  rrojth  be  fhallow,  he  will  never  carry 
a  bitt  well;  and  •  1!  not  reach  Kis  ne- 

thrr,  rlJage  or  infirmity  have  marked  him  out  for 
rion  :   if  his  nofe  be  moift  and  dropping,  when  u  is  clear 
water,  it  is  a  cold,    if  foul  water,  then  beware  of  the 

Hi-  brraft  -,  look  down  from  his  head  thereto,  and  Tee 
nut-fweJIing,  and  adorn  d  with  ma.iy  fea- 
ture- t   (hews   ftren^th   and  durarce ;    whereas 
ttle  r  rc.itt    is  uncomely,  and  denotes  weaknefs  ;  the 
narrow  breafl    is  apt  t<>   flu  .  fcic   bc- 
,t  which  is  hidden  inward*,  and  wants  the  beauty 
and  d  vifion  rif  many  feature?,  indicates  a   weak-armed 
heart,  and  a  brealt  thai                  ng,   and  not  fit  fur  any 
violent  toil  or  ltr"i.-;  |a'> 

In  (hewing  a  horle,  a  draler  or  jockey  will  gencr 

pl»c'  'h  his  fore  feet  on  a  higher  ground  than 

,  in   order  tV-at   the  (hou(d*r  may  appear 

-.  r  in  ht«  back,  and  m.ike  him  higher  in  fight  than 

be  re  ',  v  N  ;  hut  be  furc  to  caul  lie  led  on  level 

ground,  and  fee  that  his  fhouldci  -  ;nto  his  back  ; 

.in  upright   fhouldcrcd  horfe  carries  his  weight  too 

fo  w  n  is  difigreeable,  and  in.fjfe  to  the  rider. 

HiV';  ;.:s  f  .ie  legs  (land  even,  and  you  will  then  have 

it  in  jojr  power  to  judge  of  his  fhoulder?.      If  you  do 

•  ie   dealer  will  contrive   that   his  near 

leg  ftan»J«  before  the  o:her,  as  the  fhouldcts  in  that 

n  appear  to  l*y  furthir   in  the  back.     If  his   Icnccs 

.<nd  his  t.  •  :rn- 

•  turning  out,  be  aiTured  he  •.  t :   if 

ht  t^Ke*  hi*  legs  up  a  moderate  !  neither  clam- 


brrs,  nc  r  yet  goes  too  near  the  ground,  he  will  molt 
likely  anfwer  your  purpofc. 

His  thighs  ;  look  do.vn  from  his  elbow  to  his  knees, 
and  fee  ti.at  his  fore-thighs  are  rufli  grown,  well  hard- 
ened within,  finewy,  flcfhcd,  and  out-f .veiling,  they  being 
.  of  ftrength  :  whereas  the  contrary  betokens 
weaknefs,  and  are  unnatural. 

His  kn  ,,  you  are  to  fee  if  they  carry  propor- 

tion fhould  be  clean,  fuicwy,  and  clofe  knit,  for  then  they 
are  good  and  comely,  but  if  one  be  bigger  and  rounder 
than  the  other,  the  horfe  has  received  fome  mi/chief; 
if  grnfs,  he  is  gouty ;  if  feaied  or  hair-broken,  it 
is  a  true  mark  of  a  (tumbling  jad.-,  and  a  perpetual 

•  le^s;  which  look  down,  from  his  knees  to  his 
paflerns,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  lean,  flat,  and 
finewy,  a  ^ard  bow  of  the  knee  without  learns 

or  hair-broken,  it  (hews  a  good  (h ape,  and  foundnefsi 
but  if  there  are  hard  knots  on  the  infide  of  the  Irgs  they 
are  fpleints,  if  en  the  outfide  they  arc  fcrc*s  or  excrc. 
tions  ;  if  fcabs  be  undfr  his  knee  on  the  infiJc,  it  is  the 
fwift-cut,  and  he  ••  endure  gallopping :  but  if 

above  his  pattern*,  en  the  infide,  fcaba  are  found,  it 
fhe.» s  inteifcring  :  again,  if  the  fcabs  be  generally  over 
his  legs,  it  is  extreme  foul  keeping,  or  e:fc  a  (pica 
of  the  msnjc  :  if  his  legs  be  fat,  round,  and  fleihy, 
he  will  never  endure  labour:  and  if  fearm,  fcabs,  and 
hair-brokennefs,  be  found  on  the  inward  bow  of 
hit  knees,  it  (hews  a  melanJer,  which  is  a  cancerous  ul- 
cer. 

Circled  feet  are  very  cafy  to  be  known :  they  are 
when  you  fee  little  excrcfccnces  round  the  hoof,  which 
enclofe  the  foot,  and  appear  like  fo  many  fmall  circles. 
Dealers,  whu  have  fi.ch  horfcs,  never  fail  to  rafp  round 
their  hoofs,  in  order  to  make  them  fmooth  ;  and  to  con- 
ceal the  rafping  i  when  they  are  to  (hew  them  for  fale, 
they  black  the  hoof  all  over,  for  without  that,  one  may 
eaftly  perceive  what  has  been  done,  and  feeing  the  mark 
of  the  rafp,  is  a  proof  that  the  horfe  is  (ubje&  to  this 
-nt.  As  to  the  caufc,  it  proceeds  from  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  diftempcr,  or  from  having  been  foun- 

•     ,  .c  difcafc  being  cured,  without  care  b 

taken  of  the  feet ;  whereupon  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  not  being  regularly  m..d?,  efp?cially  round  the 
crown,  between  the  hair  and  the  horn,  the  part  lofcs  its 
nouriihmeii',  and  contracts  or  enlarges  itfolf  in  propor- 
tion as  the  horfo  is  worked.  If  tbele  circles  were  only 
en  the  furface,  the  jockies*  method  of  rafping  them  down 
!d  then  be  good  for  nothing  ;  but  they  form  them- 
felves  alfo  within  the  fret,  as  well  as  without,  and  < 
fcquently  prefs  on  the  fcnfible  part,  and  make  a  horfe 
limp  with  ever  fo  little  labour.  One  may  j'l^liy 
compare  a  horfe  in  this  (ituation,  to  a  man  (hat  has 
corns  on  his  feet,  and  yet  is  obliged  to  walk  a  long 
way  in  (hoes  that  are  no  ti^ht  and  (hibborn :  a 
horfe  therefore  is  worth  a  great  deal  lefs  on  this  ac- 
count. 

After  having  well  examined  the  feet,  (land  about  three 
paces  fro;  .ultlers,  and  look  carefully  that  he  is- 

not  bow-Ieijg-d,  which  proceeds  fr.jiii  tuo  different 
caufcs  j  firft,  fmin  nature,  when  a  horfe  has  bi'en  got 
by  r.'worn-ojt  ftJlion ;  and  fecondiy,  fro.n  his  having 
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been  worked  too  young :  neither  in  the  one  cafe  nor  the 
other  is  the  horfe  of  any  value,  becaufe  he  never  can  be 
(We  footed;  it  is  al>o  a  difagreeable  fight  if  the  knees 
point  forward?,  and  his  legs  turn  in  under  him,  Co  that 
the  knees  come  much  further  out  than  the  feet:  it  is 
alfo  called  a  bow-legged  horfe,  and  fuch  an  one  ought  to 
be  rrje&ed  for  any  lervice  whatfbever,  as  he  never  can 
Hand  firm  on  his  legs  ;  and  how  handfome  foever  he 
may  otherwife  be,  he  fhould  on  no  account  be  ufed  for  a 
ftallion,  becaufe  ail  his  progeny  will  h.ive  the  fame  de- 
formfty. 

Paftern  and  paftern-jc>ints;  the  fii  ft  "of  which  mud 
-be  lliort,  firmly,  and  ftandmg  upright  ;  the  fecond, 
clear  and  well  knit  together,  for  if  they  are  fwelled  or 
big,  betvare  of  fine  w-itrainSj  and-  gourdings :  and  if  the 
other  he  long,  weak,  or  bending,  the  limbs  will  hardly 
be  able  to  carry  the  body  without  tiring. 

The  hoof;  which  fhould  generally  be  black,  fmooth, 
tough,  rather  a  little  long,  than  round,  deep,  hollow, 
and  full  of  founding,  for  white  hoofs  are  tender,  and 
carry  the  fhoe  ill  :  a  rough  grofs-feamed  hoof  difcovers 
old  age,  or  over-heating  :  a  brittle  one  wi'l  carry  no 
fhoe  at  all,  and  an  extraordinary  round  one  is  bad  for 
foul  ways  and  deep  hunting;  a  flat  one  that  is  pumiced, 
fhews  foundering  ;  and  a  hoof  that  is  empty  and  hollow 
founding,  betokens  a  decayed  inward  part,  through 
fome  dty  wound  or  founder.  Then  as  for  the  crown 
of  the  hoof,  if  the  hair  lies  fmooth  and  clofe,  and  the 
flefh  flat  and  even,  the  hoof  is  perfect ;  but  if  the 
hair  be  ftaring,  the  fkin  fcabbcd,  and  the  flefh  rifmg, 
you  may  expedt  a  ring-bone,  crown-fcab,  or  quitter-bone. 

You  are  to  confider  the  fetting  on  of  his  creft,  head, 
and  mane.  As  for  his  head,  ftand  by  his  fide,  and  fee 
that  it  does  not  ftand  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  in  a  diiei't 
line :  that  his  neck  be  fmall  at  the  fetting  on  of  his 
head,  and  long,  growing  deeper  to  the  fhoulders,  with  a 
high,  ftrong,  and  thin  mane,  long,  soft,  and  fomewhat 
curling,  they  being  beautiful  characters,  whereas  to 
have  the  head  ill  fet  on,  is  the  greateft  deformity :  for  if 
thick  fet,  be  affured  it  will  caufe  him  to  tofs  up  his  nofs 
for  want  of  wi  id,  which  caufes  a  horfe  to  carry  his  head 
difagreeably  hi2,h,  and  occafions  a  ticiclifh  mouth.  To 
have  any  bignels  or  (welling  in  the  nape  of  ihe  neck, 
fhews  the  poll-evil,  or  beginning  of  a  fiftula:  to  have  a 
ihort  thick  neck,  l:ke  a  bull,  to  have  it  f'd'ing  at  the 
wither.*,  to  hive  a  low,  weak,  a  thick  or  falling  • 
fhcws  both  the  want  ;,f  ftrength -and  metal  .  '0  ruve  much 
h,i;r  on  the  mane,  denotes  intolerable  dulnefs  :  to-  have 
it  thi;-,  fhews  fury;  and  to  be  without  any,  or  fhed, 
fhews  the  worm  in  the 'man?,  the  itch,  cr  elf.- plain  m^n- 
ginefs. 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  confider  his  back,  rib?, 
belly,  and  ftones.  Firft  view  his  chine,  that  it  be 
broad,  even,  and  ftraight;  that  th«  ribs  are  well  com- 
paffed,  and  bending  outward  ;  that  the  fillets  be  up- 
light,  ftrong  and  {hurt,  and  not  above  a  handf-ul  be- 
tween his  lift  rib  and  the  huck!e-bone:  his  belly  fhould 
be  well  laid  down,  yet  Lid  within  his  ribs,  and  his 
ftones  we': I  trufied  to  his  body,  which  are  all  good 
marks  of  health  and  perfection  ;  be  careful  in  olikrv- 
ing  that  he  has  no  fwelling  in  his  tefticlcs,  a  diforiler 
jhat  ufually  proceeds  either  from  fome  ftruin  in  work- 


ing, or  from  the  horfe's  having  continued  too  long  in 
the  fiable,  or  from  putting  cr.-.e  leg  over  any  bar,  and 
being  checked  by  the  h.ilter,  or  from  any  o  iier  accident 
that  confines  a  horle,  makes  him  kick  or  film.'-,  and 
bpjife  his  cods,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  knowing 
this  diftemper,  but  by  fome  outward  fuelling  upon  t  .c 
part.  To  have  his  chine  narrow,  he  will  never  well 
carry  a  faddie  without  wounding:  and  to  have  it  bend- 
ing or  fiddle-harked,  fhe.vs  weaknefs  :  to  have  his  ribi 
flat,  there  will  be  no  libsrt,  for  wind  ;  to  have  his 
fillets  hanging,  long,  or  weak,  he  will  never  clam- 
ber a  hill,  nor  cany  a  burden;  and  to  have  his 
belly  clung  up  or  gaunt,  or  his  (tones  dangling 
down,  loofe  or  afiJe,  are  both  figns  of  iicKnefs,  ten- 
demefs,  foundering  of  the  body,  and  unfit  fur  la- 
bour. 

You  muft  view  his  buttocks,  that  they  are  round, 
plump,  full,  and  in  an  even  level  with  his  body,  or  if 
long,  that  they  be  well  raifed  behind  and  fpread  forth 
at  the  fetting  on  of  the  tail,  which  is  comely  and  beau- 
tiful, whereas  the  narrow-pin  buttock,  the  hog  or  fwine 
rump,  and  the  falling  and  downlet  buttockf,  are  full  or 
deformity,  and  fhews  both  an  injury  in  nature,  and  they 
are  neither  fit  nor  becoming  for  pad,  foot-cloth,  or  pillion. 
The  horfe  that  is  deep  in  his  gii -thing-place,  is  generally 
of  great  ftrength. 

His  hinder  thigh?,  or  gafkins ;  which  obferve  that 
they  be  well  let  down,  even  to  the  middle  joint,  brawny, 
full  and  fwellinj,  which  is  a  very  good  (ign  of  ftrength 
and  goodnefs,  whereas  the  lank,  (lender  thighs  fhew  the 
contrary. 

View  his  cambrils ;  from  the  thigh-bone  to  the  hoclc 
it  fhould  be  pretty  long,  but  fhort  from  ihe  hock  to  the 
pattern;  have  an  eye  to  the  joint  behind,  and  if  it  be 
but  fkin  and  bones,  veins  and  fineivs,  or  rather  fome- 
what bending  than  too  ftraight,  it  is  then  perfect,  and  as 
it  ou^ht  to  be;  but  if  it  has  chaps  or  fores  on  the  in- 
ward bow  or  bending,  then  ic  is  a  fclandei- ;  if  the 
joint  is  fwelled  generally  all  over,  th«n  it  betokens  a 
blow  or  bruife :  it  the.  fuelling  be  particular,  as  in  the 
pit  or  hollow  parr,  or  on  the  inlide,  and  the  vein  fiil 
and  proud,  and  that  it  be  f  ft,  it  is  a  bl  Jod  fpavm  ;  if 
hard  a  bone  fravin:  but  if  the  fwelling  be  juft  be- 
hind, before  the.  knuckle,  then  you  may  know  it  is  a 
curl). 

His  hinder  legs;  which,  Ice  if  they  be  lean,  clean, 
f-.iU,  fuicwy,  th;n  ail  is  well,  but  if  fat,  tiiey  will  not 
endure  labour:  if  fweikd,  ihe  -r-.il'c  is  melted  in  them  :. 
if  the  hcrfe  he  ("cabbed  above  the  palieni',  he  has  the 
fcratches  :  if  chajvped  under  his  palterns,  he  has-  rains, 
and  ail  of  thefe  are  noilb:)ie. 

There  is  alfo  a  detect  which  is  more  common  in  the 
hind  than  th<:  tore-lee;?,  though  the  latter  ;>rc  not  quite 
exempt  from  it,  and  it  is  called  the  rat's-  Mil,  ;;nd  is 
thus  known  :  When  you  (re  from  the.  hi  .d  part  of  t!ij 
fetlock,  up  along  the  nerves,  a  kind  of  line  or  channel 
that  fcparates  the  liair  to  both  fides,  this  is  a  ra-.'s  tul; 
and  in  fummer  there  app.a,:'s  a  kind  of  fin  all  dry  (cab 
along  this  channel  ;  and  in  win'cr  there  illues  out  a 
humidity  like  the  water  from  the  k'j;s.  A  horfe  may 
work  notwithstanding  this  diforder,  for  it  feldom  lames 
him  j  it  fomctimcs  occafioot  a  iti:r'i;e!-.  in  :he  leg?,  and 
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makes    them    trot    like    foxes,    without   bend:. 

1  be  -  fhould  be  le.v  and 

(mewy;  for  if  fit,  they  will  not  brrar  Liiour,   il 
the  urcafc   i«.  mol.cn  into  them;    if  above  the 

ncs,  and  if  he 
his  p.tfleriiS,  he  hath  w 

i  ill,   but 

it   v.  aa,  hi^h,  Hut,  ani  ct  ;.ttlc   in- 

ward. 

with  or.  J  the  horfe,  let  him  be  run 

•  u  will  fouii  pcrcciic  if 

he  i«.  ad  him  by  the  cm) 

of  the  bridle,  as  in  this  Cafe  you  cannot  be  deceived   by 

>  near  I. 

near  near   fof-      .  :    hind- leg 

.  at  one  ai.J  :i:  •  l.'.me  time; 
and  i 

,<ncr,  tiie  cvc  .ortcr 

is  his  pace. 

If  he  takes  up  hit  feet  flovenly,  it  fhc  i;>  (tumbling  or 
lamencfs  ;    to  tread  narrow, 

or  failing  ;    to  ftcp  uneven,  Ihcws  wearme!',  ami  if  he 
treads  lor.g,  you   mav  be  apprehenfive   he  forget ;    by 

h  1  mean,  that  wh  n 
the  toes  of  L  t  againft  ih.-  .  his  /hoes 

•,  which  occafions  a  tlatte 

and   this   proceeds   generally  from  the  wcak..cts  of  his 
aviiiij  lirength  in  them  to  raife  them 
up   .  ••>  make  way  for  the  bind  or.cs. 

A  hoife  of  this  kind  is   net    near  fo  fcniccablc  as  the 
hotie  exempt  from  it,  and  the  di  him, 

will  make  abundance  of  pretence  i  :  it  he  i>a>  been  juft 
{hoed,  they  wiil  fay  the  farrier  has  put  him  on  to  >  lone 
(hoes  i  if  his  (hoes  are  old,  they  will  tell  you  he  isjult 
c  off  a  long  journey,  and  is  much  fatigued;  you 
mull  not  therefore  be  over  credulous  to  any  thing  a 
jockey  or  dealer  affirms,  for  what  thry  fay  in  this 
manner,  .  •  :n  with  inier.t  t<>  deceive;  and  it  is 

very  certain  that  a  horfe  who  forges  can  mver  be  fure- 
J,  any  more   than  one  who  has  to:tc/mg  or  bow- 
On  his  being  mounted  fee  him   walk.      Obfervc  his 
mouth,   that    he   \  :    too   high    nor   bearing 

down  :    then  ft.n. '1  behind  rum,  and  fee  it  he  goes  nar- 

.orfe  that  goes  wrll 

on  his  U  •  thjt  manner.      Take  notice  that  he 

too  clofe;    a   certain   fign   (t 

-   nothing  to  do 

ho  throws  hit  lee-  -illy  about, 

Jrrve  by  ftand- 

.  or  behind  him,  a<  he  is  going  along. 

In  point  his  fore-legs  wilt,  without 

bering,  nor    yet    as  if  he  were  afraid  ;    and  that  he 

ws  well    in   bis   hind-legs,*  which  will    enable  him 

fupp  rt    his    trot,    and    (hoot    his    loft-parts    fur- 

Wa- 

•fer  "bferve  he  does  nr  it  goes  cool 

and  in  his  g.tllop,  he  .»:e  his  fett 

'                                       d,   and  i,   •  ..iern  too 

hut  th.it  he  ;lrrteheth  out  hi  J  follows 

bly  with  hi*  hind  ours,  ami  .  not  under  his 

-,  (which  is  called  thi  ,    tut)   that  he 


croflVs  not,  nor  claps  one  foot  on  another,  and  ever 
leadeth  with  his  far  fore- foot,  and  not  with  the  near 
one.  It  h.-  gallops  round,  and  raiu-s  his  'fore-feet 
he  m  J  to  gallop  ftronjv,  but  n  >t  fwiftly; 

and  if  lie  labours  bis  feet  confufedly,  and  feems  to 
gallop  painfully,  it  fhcw>  fome  hidden  lamenefs  ; 
f.  r  in  :ili  his  p'C  s,  you  fhould  particularly"  ob- 
ferve  •  limbs  arc  free,  without  the  leall  fliff- 

.  T  he  has  been  well    exercif-d  in  thofc  different 

pace;,  it  ii  vo-ir  time  to   examine  for  an  infirmity,  not 

;iid    that    is,    what    I    call    tottering 

.  c.mnot  perceive  it  till   after  a  horfe   has   gal- 

f,  and  then,    by  letting  him   reft  a 

•s  tremble  under  him,  which   is 

the  dilorder  I    mean;    h.>w  handfome   foever  the  legs  of 
,   he  never  can  (Kind  -veil  on  the:n  ; 
arc  therefore  not  to   mind  what   the  jockey   fays, 
whew  he  talks  of  the  beauty  of  the   limb«,   tor   if  you 
gallop  the   horfe,   or  fatigue  him  pretty 
much,  (»i.  done   to  try   the  creature's 

:n)  you  will  in  ill   likelihood  difcover   this  djfeiSl, 
r  the  groom  to  gallop  him  to  the   (table 
door,  and  put  him  up  in  a  moment,  which  he  will   cer- 
eavour  to  do,  if  he  is  confidence  of  ir,  while 
the  matter  ha*  another  horfe  ready  to  (hew  you,  in  or- 
der to  take  off  your  attention  from  what  he  is  afraid  you 

:  Ice. 

As  to  the  defects  of  horties  and  parts  mod  likely  to 

•,   here    follows  a  catalogue  <f  the  principal,  as 

given    b\    Mr.    Lawrence;    which   a    man   ought    to 

in  his   mind's  eye,  whilft  about  to  make  a  p'jr- 

ch.lc  ;   more  particular!;,-,  if  unattended  with  warranty  : 

Mead  ill  fct  on,  or  too  long,  eves,  age,  wolfs  tcrth, 
bladders  in  the  mouth,  gigs,  glanders,  jogged  under 
the  jaw,  hiJe-bounJ,  broken-wind,  crib-bitter  or  ticker, 
run-a  way,  reft, ft,  vicious,  ncck-reverfed,  or  cock- 
thropplcd,  ewe  r,r  deer-necked,  fhoulder  ftraight  and 
heavy,  chert  narrow  or  wide,  high  on  the  leg,  broken 
knce«,  round  le^s,  and  greafe,  windfalls,  linews  down, 
fplent,  oflct,  fp-etiy  cut,  knock,  mallendcr<,  hurts  in 
i  out  or  in,  feet  (oft  or  hard, 
.ill,  or  deep,  quittor,  Calf,  quarters,  ring- 
bon'-,  ck,  gro/gy,  founder?,  thruihcs,  corn?, 

gorr,  daify-cuucr,  t  .re-low,  (hallow  girt'n,  hol- 
low backed,  bream-backed,  long-'nacked,  broken- 
ba  ked  or  mr  Sit  carcale,  builten,  r.igL;trd-h:p- 

ped,  droop-atfed,  Dutch  or  round  buttocks,  hip 
ftiffled.  lame  in  whii.bone,  fj'.:vi:.s,  f' ni-  and  bog, 
curb,  thoruiiohpin,  ca, .pcd  hi"x  ks,  or  hough-boney, 
fallenderr,  iicklc  hammed,  cut  uchir.d,  hammer  and 
pinchers,  or  over -reach,  wrong -end  firft,  firing- 
halt. 

RUN :  to  run  a  horfe,  i-.  to  put  him  to  his  utmoft 
fpced,  a  furious,  quick,  and  rcfoluce  gallop,  as  long  as 
he  can  holJ  it. 

Some  take  running  for  a  gallop,  but  in  the  academies 
it  fignifies  as  above.  But  to  run  a  horfe,  is  moil  f  •- 
quently  ufed  f<  r  flatting  him  for  a  race.  "I  v»iil 
run  my  hi/rfe  ng-ui(t  yours  for  a  hundred  guinues,"  is  the 

.unon  challenge  amone  hurfe  racers. 

RUNNING 


RUN 
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RUNNING  HORSE;  if  you  wouM  chufe  a  horfc 
for  running,  let  him  have  all  the  fineft  fhapes  that  may 
be,  nimble,  quick,  and  fiery,  apt  to  fly  with  the  leaft 
motion:  long  fhapes  are  fufferable,  for  though  they 
are  a  iign  of  weaknefs,  yet  they  are  alfo  tokens  of  a 
Sudden  ipeed. 

As  for  the  ordering  of  fuch  a  horfe,  let  him  have  no 
more  meat  than  will  fuffice  nature,  drink  once  in 
twenty- four  hour?,  and  dreiling  every  day,  once  at 
noon  only.  Give  him  moderate  exercife  morning  and 
evening,  airings,  or  the  fetching  in  of  his  water;  and 
let  him  know  no  other  violence  than  in  his  courfes 
only. 

In  cafe  he  is  very  fat,  fcour  him  often,  if  of  reafon- 
able  cafe,  feldom  ;  if  lean,  then  fcour  him  with  a  fweet 
mafb  only,  and  let  him  (land  dark  and  warm,  having 
many  clothes  and  much  litter,  and  tkat  of  wheat-draw 
only. 

He  ought  to  be  empty  before  you  run  him,  and  his 
food  the  fineft,  lighteft,  and  quickeft  ef  digeftion  that 
may  be. 

Thofe  fweats  are  more  whoiefome  that  are  given 
abroad,  and  the  coolings  moft  natural  that  are  given 
before  he  comes  to  the  ftable:  his  limbs  muft  be  kept 
fupple  with  cool  ointments,  and  let  not  any  hot  fpices 
come  into  his  body. 

If  be  grows  inwardly,  wafhed  meats  are  moft  pro- 
per;  if  loofe  give  him  wheat  ftraw  in  more  abun- 
dance; and  be  fure  to  do  every  thing  neat  and  cleanly 
about  him,  which  will  nourifli  him  the  better.  See 
HORSE-RACING. 

RUNNING  KNOTS  ;  thefe  fort  of  knots  may  be 
otherwife  called  flipping  knots,  collars,  d3V.  which  are 
ufed  in  taking  of  hares  and  conies  ;  in  the  fetting  of 
which,  rub  them  over  (as  alfo  the  handles  and  foles  of 
your  ihoes)  with  the  croflets  of  a  hare,  or  fome  green 
wheat,  or  the  like,  for  they  are  of  fo  quick  a  fmell, 
that  you  will  elfe  be  difcovered  ;  and  in  placing  the  col- 
lar, truke  the  leaft  alteration  imaginable,  for  old  hares 
are  very  fubtle,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
plant  a  fecond  running  knot  flat  on  the  ground,  juft 
under  that  which  you  fpread  abroad,  by  which  means 
the  hare  may  be  taken  by  the  hinder  pirts ;  this  fecond 
being  intended  to  furprife  him  by  the  foot,  and  one  or 
the  other  will  fcldoin  fail. 

But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  a  hare,  being  once  taken  in 
any  of  thefe  knots,  to  pull  with  all  his  flrength,  and 
feldom  or  never  turns  about  like  a  rabbit  to  bite  ofF 
the  hold-fail,  you  fhould  therefore  ufe  wire,  double 
twifted. 

Set  your  knots  thus,  viz.  Tak?  a  little  flick  twice  as 
big  as  your  thumb,  and  about  a  foot  long  ;  at  the  up- 
per end  make  a  hole  big  enough  to  receive  the  tip  of 
your  little  linger,  then  prepare  your  collar  of  firing, 
packthread,  or  wire  ;  if  of  the  latter,  tie  the  end  there- 
of to  any  ftrong  packthread,  draw  it  through  the  hole 
of  the  flick,  and  fatten  it  to  fome  ftrong  bough,  which 
aiuft  be  bent  down  towards  the  ftick. 

After  this  put  a  fhort  peg  in  it  about  an  inch  long,  fo 
that  the  branch  being  let  go  may  not  flip  your  knot,  but 
may  ftand  bent ;  that  being  done,  open  your  collar  to 
the  largenef-  of  the  mefh,  and  it"  harvs  or  rabbits  be 


taken,  and  they  turn  about  to  bite  off  their  chain,  they 
prefently  rub  out  the  little  peg,  whereupon  the  bough 
flies  up  and  ftranajles  them. 

RUNNING  YHRUSHES,  Mr.  Lawrence  fays  is 
a  natural  defefr,  and  of  courfe,  in  fuch  cafe,  a  reme- 
dy to  repel  the  difcharge  would  foon  be  found  worfe 
than  the  difcafe;  but  there  is  a  ballard  fpecies  of  this 
genu«,  acquired  by  bad  grooming,  and  fuffering  parti- 
cles of  grit  and  dirt  to  lodge  in  the  aperture  of  the 
frog ;  another  more  frequent  caufe  fliil,  is  the  cutting 
and  trimming,  or  rather  dcilroying  the  frog,  by  com- 
mon fhoers,  whence  the  cleft  is  iliftended,  and  an  acri- 
monious difcharge  enfue?.  The  remedies  are  frequent 
ablutions,  with  a  good  lather  of  old  ftrong  foap,  deter- 
gents, and  ftyptics  ;  and,  above  all,  encouraging  the 
full  natural  growth  of  the  frog,  from  which  not  an  atom 
fbould  be  pared,  excepting  what  is  ragged  or  decayed. 
The  difeaie  is  a  foetid  difchirge  from  the  frog,  the 
aperture  of  which  in  confequence  appears  moift,  the 
horn  perhaps  deftroyed.  It  indicates  a  (trcng,  full  ha- 
bit, and  hard  feeding,  and  has  been  well  compared  by 
Bartlet  to  the  copious  excretion  of  Aveat  from  the 
human  feet,  which  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  repel. 
To  talk  of  curing  running  thrufhes,  is  merely  to  amufe. 
Horfes  moft  liable  to  them  will  always  have  tender 
heels,  and  fhould  be  ridden  with  bar  fhoes. 

It  is  beneficial,  in  general,  to  take  off  the  fhoes  of  a 
horfe  which  is  neceflitated  to  ftand  long  in  the  ftable, 
and  does  no  work;  the  growth  of  the  cruft,  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  heels,  is  thereby  promoted. 

RUPTURE,  INCORDING,  OR  BURSTENNESS  IN  A 
HORSE,  is  when  the  rim,  or  thin  film  or  caul  which 
holds  up  the  entrails,  is  broken,  or  over-ftrained,  cr 
ftretched  fo  that  the  guts  fall  down. 

This  comes  either  by  fome  blow,  or  by  fome  ftrain 
in  leaping  over  a  hedge,  ditch,  or  pale,  by  teaching 
him  to  bound  when  he  is  too  young;  or  by  forcing  him 
when  he  is  full  to  run  beyond  his  ftrength  :  fouietimes 
by  fudden  flopping  upon  uneven  ground,  where  by  his 
ftraddiing  and  flipping,  his  hinder  feet  tear  the  rim  of 
his  belly,  fometimes  from  being  flaked  or  gored  by 
oxen,  and  various  other  accidents.  Gibfon  fays  he 
has  known  inflances  of  the  belly  being  ruptured,  from 
too  deep  an  incifion  for  the  rowel.  In  a  rupture,  a 
portion  of  omentum  or  caul,  or  of  the  guts  themfelves, 
is  forced  through  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  at  the  navel, 
or  through  the  tings  into  the  fcrotum  or  cod.  The  tu 
mour,  when  not  too  Inr^e,  will  icturn,  on  being  prcfTed, 
as  if  it  were  merely  flatulent,  and  the  rupture  or  chafm 
may  be  felt.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  fuch  a  defect 
is  incurable,  except  poiiibly  in  a  very  flight  cafe,  and 
a  very  young  fubject ;  the  irtentioii  muft  be  to  palliate, 
to  render  the  animal  as  ufeful  as  poflible,  and  as  com- 
fortable to  itfeif.  In  a  recent  cafe,  bleed,  and  give 
emollient  and  oily  clyfters,  boiled  barley,  mnlt  malhes, 
nitrated  water.  Foment  twice  a  day  with  camphorated 
fpirits  and  vinegar,  warm  ;  and  poultice  with  oatmeal^ 
oil,  and  vinegar.  Ufe  an  aflringent  embrocation,  made 
as  follows  : 

Take  the  beft  diftilled  vinegar;  aqua  vegeto,  mads 
wit  a  one  pint  of  water,  an-i  tui  c  il  of 

Goulard's   extradl  of   Saturn,   two  ounces  of  oil   of1 

turpentine  : 


RYE 
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-crtine:    n-iv.      A    qi!  ntity  of  this  (hould  be  k?pt 
dole  o.rkffd  for  liable  u'e,   as  it  improve-  by  kre; 
-.irength  may  be  varied  by  trie  i.icrcuic  or  diniin  . 
of  the  quantity  of  (Juuhra's   extract.      U.'e   this    for 
iomr  time  aft  rw.r 

The  ii;j:'.s  to  kr.ow  it,  are  his  forf.iking  his  mejt,  and 

(landing  thon  j-riig  i  n  the  fide  where  he  is  hurt. 

If  <  rch  with  y«ur  hand,  between 

his   it.ir.rs  and   his  it.  trie  body, 

'   the  gut 

and  hard  in  the  tcclin.;,  whereas  on  the   > 
•vill  find  n  -  fuch  th 

1' or  tlie  cure  :  T.  ke  common  pi'ch,  dragon's  blood, 
powder  of  bole  *  ,  maftic,  and  •  :,ff, 

ach  one  ounce';  of  *-hi-.  h  m  k.-  a  plaifr.-r  am)  ' 
to  the  boric'  «•,   and   upon  the  rupture,   and  let  it 

remain   till    it  (Ah  off  ot   itltlf,  and  it  will  cure  him  ; 
yet  f  .My  that  you  give  nim  fo.ne  lirei 

things  inwardly. 

;:et  be  fcaldcd   bran  or  malt,  or  bailed  bar- 
ty  be  emptied  ai  n, 

in  a 

•.  could  it  conveniently  be  fattened  on.     Should 

there  be  an  extern. I  wound,  and  the  fkin  be  divided,  in 

cnurfe  the  protruded  mrcltine  mult  be  carefully  rcturn- 

v   u   .1  he-  ;  1   with   fpintu   us  ar.d  baifannc 

i  ONE-SWELLING. 

RU  I'.  .)    the    vencry  or  copulation  of 

deer.  KR. 

RYE,  (in    Ha  A  its)   a  difcafe   which    proceeds  from 

i  cold,  after  :  iat  and   labour ;   it    produces   a  coii- 

;>page  m  the  head,  wiuc.'i  in  a  ihurt  time  raufcs 

t.'ie  t  ,   .  r  a  perpetual  dropping  humour,  and  of  a 

vciy  Uitlfi,.  cure. 

In  order  |  <-jfe,  hawks  (hould  m>t  be  fet 

in  any  co'd  place,  a<  in  adamp  room;  but  <>.,  a  w*rm  perch, 
which  at  I  ch  tiro-  Ihouid  ••  .  gher  than  ufual. 

The  cure,  if  Inc  be  t.k/u  -i>  rme,  u  M  give  her  reft, 
an  I  kc  p  her  «j  ..,  and  by  orderly  fceiir.g  according 
to  thefe  dirc>.:i  n-  : 

Let  her  f»<>:  be  opening,  and  of  eafy  digeftion,  hot 
and  moi't,  aiid  ;t  will  be  proper  to  give  her  fometimes 
at  hi  T  ihire  b.adc.-  of  mace  brurfcd  ;  you 

mu'.:  ,eat,  a  conk-c- 

utter  vnth    r  •  .     -         .,    ami   fu 
p<  wJ:  r,  fineiv  made  up 

•ho  g.-KxJ   l*ore  i  f  plu.iu  e,  and  kerp  her  warm  ;  thcfe 

olcn  and  i  .  .      S.er  to  throw 

'  .  ti.c;] 

.  thejuic'  r  ..ji  1  or  itrjw,   into 

her  :  a  et   an   ho.:r  t.t-r  r--  you   fee:  tier,  and   allb  bl  >w 

tht   juice  -f    l4i;e   into  her   i.-r  »  thru-    a  week  in  the 

.    thcle  are   both    ^o.  d     o    pu; .  c   away  tough, 

rrupted,    con^  Jy  bcm^  ore- 

C     .tr  it. 

caJ,  bring  apt  in  time  to  f ,11 

into  fur   •  i  that  calc  <i'ply  the  r.  n 

forcuiing  ihe   iyr,    *u«r,  i-  ine  tauie  Ui  rcof;  but  it  it 
ha*  Caufid   ^ny    '  1m   or  w>  h  in  tie  e  r,  tticn  it.      . 
rape-d,  and  b!   w  ir  into  the 

>e  of  ivy 

.L    luffu  ICI1C. 


SACCADF-,  is  a  jeik  more  or  lefs  violent,  given  by 
the  horfc  nan  to  tr>c  horfe,  in  pulling  or  twitching 
tne  reins  of  the  bridle  on  a  tudden,  and   with  one   pull, 
and  that  when  a  horfc  lies  heavy  upon  the  hand,  or  ob- 
llmatcly  arms  himfclf. 

1  his  is  a  correction  nfcd  to  make  a  horfe  carry  well, 
but  it  ought  to  be  ui  d  difcreetly,  and  but  feldom. 

SACLR,   (in  Ornirnulogy)  the  Englifh  name  for  the 
blue-legged   falcon,    wiih    a    duflcy   ferruginous   back. 

.     \LtON. 

.I)1)M'.,  in  the  menage,  a  fluffed  feat,  hid  on 
the  back  of  a  horfe,  for  the  convenience  of  the  rider. 
The  origin  of  the  faddle  is  not  well  known.  Gorop. 
Becanus  attributes  its  invcir.ion  to  the  Salii(  a  people 
amon^  the  ancient  .  and  hence,  fu)s  he,  came 

the  I. a: ia  ji.ln.  Lddlc.  It  is  certain  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans were  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  either  of  faddlc  (K 
itinu.is;  whence  Galen  oL.ii.rve.-,  in  fevcral  places, 
that  the  Roman  cavalry,  in  his  time,  were  fuhject  (u 
kvrr.l  dil'eafcs  of  the  hips  and  le.;s.  tor  wjnt  of  having 
their  feet  fuftained  on  horfoback.  And  long  before  him, 
Hippocrates  had  noted,  that  the  Scythians,  who  were 
much  on  horfebjclc,  were  frequently  troubled  with  de- 
flux'ons  in  their  legs,  becaufc  of  their  hanging  down. 
The  fi.-U  time  we  hear  of  faddles among  the  Roman;  w.ii 
anno  340,  when  (Jnnflantuis,  endeavouring  to  de- 
prive hii  brother  Conltantine  of  the  empire,  made 
head  ag.iinti  his  army,  and,  entering  the  fquadron 
where  he  himfelf  was,  threw  him  off  his  faddle,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  hiftorian  Zonaras.  Before  this 
time  they  made  ufe  of  fquarc  panncls  ;  fuch  as  we  fee 
in  the  Ihtuc  of  Antoninus  in  the  capitol.  The  ufe 
(  f  faddles  was  tirlt  rftabliihed  in  England,  by  a  law  of 
Henry  VII.  *hcreby  the  nobility  were  obliged  to  ride 
on  faddlrs.  It  is  mticn  later  that  the  IriLh  have  taken 
to  it.  There  are  »atious  kinds  of  faddles  ;  as  the  hunt- 
iiig-faddle,  which  is  compoled  of  two  bows,  two  band', 
forc-bollfers  pannels,  and  fiddlc-ftraps  :  and  the  great 
faddl«  ha',  belide  thefc  part5,  corks  hiiid-bulftrrs,  and 
a  trouflequin.  The  pommel  is  common  to  both.  A 
horfeman,  that  would  fit  a  horfe  well,  ought  alw.iys  t» 
fit  on  hi>  t*'.  tft,  and  never  on  his  buttock*,  which  ought 
•ouch  the  faiidle  ;  an. I,  whatever  diforJtr  the 
vcr  to  move  above  th-  fad- 
die.  Th  -re  ate  fevcra!  .  in  ule,  •.!/.. 

1.  The   runniiK,  :nll  oisc  with 
roui, 

2.  'I  he  liurford  fadJIc,  which  hath  the  feats  and  the 
fkiit"  b<.th  plain. 

3.  T.-ii-  pud-kdiile;    of  which  there  are  two    forts; 
were   made  with  bur>  before  ihc  fiats,  and  others 

with  bokii  r>  c.id-.r  ihe  ih 

4.  A    Kicixh   pad  faddle  ;    pf  which  the  b'irs  come 
wholly  round  the  f-at. 

5.  :cau  fatidlc  ;   that  has  a  cantle  behind 
the   feat,  m  kvcjj   ;hc  ^oitmai.teau  or  other  parcel  off 

tr.e  batk  <  t  the  ndrr. 

6.  A   war-ladd!ej   which  has  a  r antic  zr.d  a  bolder 
d  nnd  before  ;  alib  a  fair  b^Iilcr. 

7.  The  pack-laddie. 

As  for  th«   levi-.-M  p.-irt-  < :   a  kJ^c,  and  the  def>  rip- 
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linn  f.f  tl-.'-m,  t'.iey  are  to  b?  found  ur.de/  the  fevers! 
heads,  us  they  (all  out  in  their  alphabetical  order,  MS 
BARS,  RUCKLE,  CIVET,  CRUPPER,  BUCKLE  AICD 

i>  T  R  A  I'S,  G  I K  T  H- W  E  G,  &C . 

SADi)f /K-OALL ;  when  a  horfe's  hark  is  hurt  or 

fretted  bv  the   fa;id!e,    it  may  be  cured  by  bathing  the 

•  p.rrt  v.-irii  urine,  or  «;  nn   wine;    and  fo'rvetim.s  when 

.      i'h  the  fecond  water,    flrew'ms;  o,<er 

it    t  :   of  an  old  rope,  or  flax,  and  eating  away 

the  pr  :ud  Pi.-li  with  vitriol,  or  colcothor. 

SAL  POLYCRE8TUV1,  a  peculiar  medicine  for 
hoifo,  ar,d  is  prepared  as  f  llo*s: 

Set  a  crucible,  or  ;ron  p  t,  in  the  nudft  of  a  heap  of 
fiire  coal?,  till  it  is  all  over  red  h,)t,  e-ven  at  the  bottom  ; 
then  cjft  into  it  with  a  fpoon,  a  mixture  of  fulphur,  or 
hrirnftcne  nnd  fine  faltpetre,  both  in  powder,  of  each 
an  fu:ice,  vvhic'h  will  immediately  break  out  into  a 
ft  imp. 

When  the  flame  difappears,  ftir  the  matter  at  the 
bottom  with  an  iron,  to  caufe  'he  fire  to  penetrate  it 
•more  effectually  ;  then  caft  in  more  of -the  fame  mix- 
ture by  fpoonfuls,  ftirririg  the  matter  as  before,  after 
the  flame  has  difappeared,  between  every  fpoonful, 
and  continue  to  do  the  fame  till  the  whole  mixture  is 
caft  in. 

Then  cover  the  cruciblr,  and  lay  coa!s  on  the  top, 
and  every  where  round  the  fides,  fufferin-:  it  to  cool  of 
itfelf ;  when  it  is  cold,  pound  the  matiir  to  powder, 
•which  if  it  be  prepared  rightly,  will  be  of  a  pale  rofe- 
colour,  or  elfe  white,  when  the  faltpetre  is  not  very 
"pure;  but  if  it  be  greyifh,  it  is  bad. 

Two  pounds  of  mixture  will  yield  three  quarters  of 
a  pounJ  of  this  fait:  this  fait  will  difl'olve  in  water, 
and  grow  red  in  the  fire  without  wafting. 

It  is  fo  very  cooling,  that  it  muft  not  be  given  alone, 
but  corrected  with  half  an  ounce  of  juniper-berries  to 
an  ounce  of  the  fait;  or  with  fcrapings  of  nutmeg  in 
nioiftened  bran. 

If  the  horfe  will  not  eat  it  fo,  infufe  it  all  night 
in  a  quart  of  wine,  and  give  it  him  lukewarm 
farting. 

And  for  the  beating  of  the  flanks,  and  a  baked 
drjrnefs  of  his  dung,  three  or  four  clyfters,  with  two 
ounces  of  fal  polycreftum  to  each,  will  be  very  fer- 
viceable. 

SALENDERS,  are  cracks  in  the  bending  of  the 
hough  The  difeafe  is  the  fame  as  the  mehnders, 
which  is  only  fimilar  cracks  in  the  bending  of  the 
'knee.  As  is  the  difeafe,  fo  is  the  cure,  alike  in 
both. 

SALMON,  is  a  large  fifh  always  breeding  in  rivers 
that  arr  not  brackifh,  yet  discharge  themfelves  into 
the  fea,  fpawning  commonly  in  Auguft,  which  become 
famlets  in  the  fpring  following. 

The  rviltf-r  and  fpawr.er  having  both  performed  their 
natural  office  or  duty,  betake  themfelves  to  the  fea  ; 
and  fomt;  teil  us,  they  have  known  that  whin  they 
have  grown  fo  impatient,  that  clapping  their  tails  to 
their  mouths,  witn  a  fudd^n  fpring  they  have  leaped 
clear  over  a  wear  or  any  other  obfhcle  which  flood  in 
their  way ;  and  fomc  by  leaping  fhort  have  been  by 
that  means  taken. 


If  they  happen  tf>  meet  with  f.ch  obHruJtions  that 
they  cannot  get  to  the  fea,  they  become  fick,  lean,  and 
pine  away,  and  die  in  two  years  time. 

But  if  they  fpawn  in  the  mean  time,  from  thence 
proceeds  a  (mall  falmon,  called  a  fkegger,  which  will 
never  grow  large. 

It  is  the  fea  that  makes  them  grow  large,  but  the 
frefh  river',  make  them  grow  fat  ;  and  by  how  much 
the  farther  they  are  from  th;  U-a  i;p  the  river,  by  fo 
much  the  fatter  they  grow,  liking  their  food  there  the 
better. 

From  a  famlet  (which  is  but  little  bigger  than  a 
minnow)  they  grow  to  be  f,.!mon,  in  as  fhort  a  time  as 
a  gofling  will  i^row  to  be  a  lioofe. 

SALMON-FISHING  ;"they  bite  heft  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  n.o.ins  of  M.iy,  June, 
July,  and  Augufr.,  if  the  water  be  clear  and  fome  (null 
breey.e  of  wind  be  (birring,  efpeciaily  if  the  wind  blows 
againft  the  ftream,  and  near  the  fea. 

A  (alinon  is  catehed  like  a  trout,  with  worm,  fly,  or 
minnow,  and  the  garden- worm  is  an  excellent  bait  for 
him,  if  it  be  well  fcoured  and  kept  in  mot's  twenty  days, 
in  which  time  the  worms  will  be  very  clear,  tough,  and 
lively. 

'I  he  falmon  has  not  his  corrftant  refidence  like 
the  trout,  but  removes  often,  coyetin?  to  be  as  near 
the  fpring  head  as  may  be,  fwimming  generally  in 
the  deepeft  and  broadeft  parts  of  the  river,  near  the 
ground. 

There  is  a  particular  manner  i-f  hilling  for  the  fal- 
mon, with  a  rinz  of  wire  on  the  top  of  the  rod,  through 
which  a  line  may  run  to  what  length  is  thought  con- 
venient, having  a  wheel  alfo  near  the  hand. 

Some  fay  there  is  no  bait  more  att'-afttve,  and  more 
eagerly  purfued  by  the  falmon  and  molt  other  fi!h,  than 
lota-worms  fcented  with  the  oil  of  ivy-berries  or  Me  oil 
of  polypody  of  the  oik,  mixrd  witii  turpentine;  and 
that  alia  foettda  is  alfo  incomparably  good. 

Take  the  (linking  oil,  drawn  out  of  polypody  of  the 
oak  by  a  retort,  mixed  with  turpentine  and  hive-hon.-, , 
and  anoint  your  bait  therewith,  and  it  will  doubtiefs 
draw  the  lifh  to  it. 

The  artificial  fly  is  a  good  bait  for  a  falmon,  but  vou 
muft  then  ufe  a  troll  as  for  the  pike,  he  being  a  ilrong 
fi(h  :  as  the  falmon  is  a  large  fi.h,  fo  mnft  your  dies  be 
larger  than  for  any  other,  with  wings  and  tails  very 
long. 

Though  when  you  ftrike  him,  he  will  plunge  and 
bounce,  yet  he  does  not  ufua  ly  endeavour  to  run  to 
the  length  of  the  line,  as  the  trout  will  do,  and  there- 
fore th' re  is  lefs  danger  of  breaking  yoar  line. 

If  you  would  angle  for  lalmon  at  ground,  take  three 
or  four  garden-worms,  well  fcoured,  and  put  them  on 
your  hock  at  once,  and  fifli  with  them  in  the  fame  man- 
ner that  you  do  for  trout?. 

Be  fure  to  give  the  falmon  (as  well  as  all  other 
fifti)  time  to  gorge  the  bait,  and  be  n  ;  over  hafty, 
unlefs  your  bait  be  fo  tender  it  will  not  enciure  nibbling 
at. 

SALMON-PEEL,  is  a  fifh  that  agrees  with  the  fal- 
mon in  the  red  colour  of  it's  fleftl,  and  |";rnaps  alfo  HI 
kind :  of  thefe  there  is  fo  great  abundance  in  forne 
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rivers  in  Wales  that  they  are  very  little  valued,  and  the 
fifterrncn  fometimc*  throw  them  to  the  IK 

SA  PIPE,  an  engine  for  catching  falmonand 

fuch  l.ke  fifli. 

SALMON  -?K\VSK,  the  u  ung  fry  of  falmcn*. 

SAL'I  S  (u    .  p)  the  leaping  ar.d  prancing 

of  horfcs,  a  kind  ofcurv.-. 

SAMI.ET,  on  BRAMLIN,  never  exceed-;  fix  or 
feven  inches  in  length,  and  has  teeth  n»t  only  in  the 
jaws  but  in  the  palate  and  tongue.  The  body  is 
covered  with  fmall  fcales  like  a  trc  ut ;  the  back  is  full 
of  black  fpots,  an«i  on  the  lidts  there  are  five  or  fix 
impreffions  of  fuch  form  as  though  they  had  been  made 
.  hence  fome  give  ihem  the  title  of  Kin- 
gerim;  in  everyone  of  thefe  pits  there  i>  geneially  a 
red  fpot.  Their  bellies  are  white,  and  their  t.;' 

d  like  a  fain-inn:  but  what  is  in  il  remarkable  in 
this  fuh,  and  which  is  exceeding  H  range,  is,  that  they 
are  ail  m.. 

SCAB    OR   ITCH,  a  diftemper  in  horfe«,  procee 
from  their  bein^  over-heated,  and  of  corrupt  bloo* 
cure  which  you  mutt  let  him  bh  od  and  purge  him  :   for 
this  tike  of  the  ro  cucumber,  .ind  reduce  it  to 

c  it   in  a  pint  and  a  h  .If  ot  white  win- 
three  hours,  and  give  it  him  to  drink,  and  he  will  loon 
be  well. 

If  the  dirtemper  appears  outwardly  rub  all  the  parts 
of  the  horfe's  body  that  are  affected,  with  ointment 
called  jtigyftijcHin,  or  Unguentum  Aftfl»l»mm. 

tnc  ikin  that  fcrves  for  a  fheath  or 
to  a  horfe's  \  •• 

,KD  HELLS  IN  HORSIS,  a  diflempcr,  called 
alfo  the  frufli. 

Sometimes  the  frufh  fails  away  by  degrees,  by  rcafon 
of  an  eating  fcab  which  penetrates  to  the  quick,  and 
caufes  fo  great  an  itching  that  the  horfe  cannot  walk 
without  hating  ;  but  thefc  furcs  are  not  fo  dangerous  ai 
they  are  trour 

Before  the  horfc  prows  lame,  t.is  feet  will  ftii  k  \\c 
oW  rotten  cheefe,  fo  that  you  eafilv  difcover  the  nature 
of  the  crief,  fince  \a\t  cannot  poffibly  come  into  the 
liable  without  fme'ling  it  ;  and  befides  the  horfe  will 
fometimes  beat  the  ground  with  his  feet,  by  reafon  of 
the  intenfenefs  of  the  itching. 

To  begin  the  cure,  you  muft  pair  the  frufc  as  near 

as  you  can  with  a  buttref<,  and  having  quenched  a  good 

<]  lantrty   of  unflaked   lime   in  vinegar,  and  (trained  it, 

it  and  throw  it  boiling   hot  upon  the  frufh  :   after 

have  done  this,  apply  a  reftringent  charge  of  pow- 

i*er  of  unflakeJ  lime,   u.ixt   with  the  f-.-c.  nd  water,  or 

the  black  reftringent,  made  of  foot,  vinegar,  and  whites 

ofe|gs. 

'I  he  following  ointment,  called  the  Cttmlrft't  <>int- 
men',  is  ,  ufc.'ul  in  thclc  calcs :  in  i.^lt  a  pint 

ef  aqua-vi'jc  boil  a  pound  of  honey  in  a  clean  glazed 
pot,  over  a  gentle  fire,  (lirring  it  till  the  honey  it  tho- 
roughly heaic'*  :orporated  with  the  aqua-vitae  ; 
then  add  vtrdiprii,  ftnefian  borax,  and  i.-ali,  of  each 
two  our.  .-,-d  through  a  fine  fcarfc,  with  two 
ounces  of  white  vitriol  pounded. 

Boil  thifc  altogether  over  a  frail  coal  fire,  ftirrinrj 
th«m  fl!  they  be  well  incorporated,  and  keep  the 


ointment  for  ufc;  this  will  cure,  in  three  or  foar 
applications,  but  the  dreffing  muft  be  kept  on  with 
fplen 

If  the  difeafe  ret-.irn  after  the  fore  has  been  cleanfed, 
then  apply  the  following  ointment,  which  is  called  the 
neatherd's  ointment. 

T;ke  burnt-alum  and  borax  in  fine  powder,  of 
each  two  ounces;  white  vitriol  and  verdigris,  of 
each  four  ounces,  very  finely  powdered  ;  put  thtfs 
into  a  very  clean  pot  with  two  pounds  of  honey,  and 
boil  them  over  a  clear  fire,  (lirring  all  well  together, 
till  they  be  well  incorporated;  when  the  ointment  is 
cool,  ftir  two  ounces  of  ftrong  aqua-fortis;  keep  it 
covered  for  ufe,  and  ftir  it  once  a  day,  for  the 
firft  fix  days. 

This  ointment  will  heal  them,  though  the  internal 
caufe  can  hardly  be  removed  ;  and  belides,  the  horfe 
may  be  let  blood  in  the  toe  from  ti-nc  to  time. 

r  prcfcrvation,  the  frulh  ought  to  be  pared 
oftrn,  and  the  place  rubbed  once  or  twice  with  the 
fecond  water,  which  will  walte  away  part  of  the 
corruption,  and  dry  up  the  roots  t  f  the  fcabs  fo  effec- 
tually, that  they  will  not  break  forth  again  for  a  long 
time  ;  then  bathe  the  feet  daily  with  the  following 
water: 

Boil  alum  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  a  pound  and  a 
half,  in  a  gallon  of  water,  till  it  be  waded  to  two  quarts 
at  leafi  ;  when  you  perceive  the  itching  to  be  gone, 
melt  tar,  or  black  pitch,  upon  the  fcabs,  and  keep  the 
h  Hr's  feet  well  pricked,  and  free  from  duft,  cr  any 
other  filth  that  may  dry  them. 

Or  take  •  t  rectified  fpirits  of  wine,  and  the  fharpcft 
vinegar,  each  two  ounces;  tinclure  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
one  ounce  ;  of  /F.jQptiaf  ointment,  half  an  ounce  ;  mix 
them  well  together. 

After  waflunc  the  pnrt  with  this  mixture,  dip  a  pled- 
get of  tow  into  it,  and  fecure  it  in  the  beft  manner  you 
can. 

During  the  ufe  of  this,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  a 
purge  once  in  fix  or  cieht  days,  and  in  th<?  intermediate 
days  the  diuretic  medicines  propofcd  for  die  greafe, 


H  ;  is  a  bitt-mouth,  differing 
from  a  cannon  mouth  in  this,  thut  the  cannon  is  reunil, 
and  the  other  more  oval. 

That  part  of  the  fcatch-mouth  which  joins  the  bitt  to 
the  branch,  is  likewife  different  ;  a  cannon  being  Raid 
upon  the  branch  by  a  fonceau,  and  a  fcatch  by  a  cape- 
ron,  which  furrounds  the  birquet;  the  effe«5l  of  the 
fcatch-mouth  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  that  of  the 
cannon-mouth,  and  keeps  the  mouth  more  in  fji 
tion. 

•rnmonly  your  fnarUrs  .ire  fratch-rrv  uth«. 

SChN  I,  is  an  effluvium  continually  arifing  from 
the  corpufc'.et  that  ilTiie  out  of  all  bodies  ;  and,  being 
impregnated  with  the  peculiar  ftatc  and  quality  of  the 
blood,  and  juices  of  that  particular  animal  from  which 
they  flow,  occafions  the  vail  variety  of  fmells  or  fcents 
cognizable  by  the  olfaciory  nerves,  or  organ*  of  fmell- 
ing.  Hence  the  reafon  why  one  pcrfon  differs  from 
another  in  fcent,  and  why  a  dog  will  trace  the  foot- 
iteps  of  his  rr  after  for  an  hundred  miles  together,  foi- 
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low  him  into  snv  lioufe,  church,  or  other  building, 
ttic>"gh  furrounded  by  ten  thoufV.d.  And,  when  the 
faithful  Htiima!  has  thus  diligently  (ought  out  and  re- 
cognized his  mailer,  he  is  feldom  willing  even  i;>  tnift 
the  evidencx  of  his  ow  n  eyes,  until,  with  creeled  crcff, 
hehiS  taken  a  few  cordial  I  riff's,  to  convince  himfc'.f  he 
i1".  light  Hence  a'f  >  we  perceive  how  a  pack  of  hounds 
are  enabled  to  pi-rft.'e  the  har.-,  fox,  ila^,  or  any  other 
Bhiotal,  :\i-'v  are  trained  to  hunt,  acrofs  th  fc-ri.t,  and 
amidlt  the-  f.  cit-'.y  of  others  of  the  fame  ipc-cies  w  th- 
out  being  diverted  from  the  purfuit  of  ti.t  fclr'-Came 
animal  they  had  firft  on  foot.  And  hence  too  we  d'f- 
covcr  r>ow  it  is  poffible  for  birds  and  beafts  of  prey  to 
be  dirtcted  ro  their  food  at  fuch  vaft  alliances  ;  for 
fh-"fe  corpufclts,  iffuing  fro .11  putrid  bodies,  and  float- 
ing in  the  air,  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  different 
quarters  ;  where  ftriking  the  olfadjory  nerves  or  what- 
ever snimnls  they  meet  it)  their  way,  immediately  con- 
duit them  to  the  fpot  ;  and  it  is  b,y  this  reeans  the 
fmal.'-pox,  meafles,  putrid  fevers,  and  ;.ll  epidemic 
complaint-,  are  communicated,  and  the  plague  and 
pefiilence  conveyed  from  one  pbce  to  another.  It 
matters  not  how  much  the  effluvia  may  be  gone  off,  fo 
as  enough  remains  to  irritate  the  olfactory  organ  ;  for, 
whether  it  be  bird  or  beaft,  they  try  the  fcent  in  all  di- 
rection', till  at  length  they  difcover  that  which  is 
ftronger  and  ftronger  in  propoition  as  they  proceed, 
and  tr.is  nature  has  taught  them  to  know  is  the  direct 
and  obvious  road  to  (heir  prey,  and  prevents  them 
from  following  a  contrary  courfe,  which  is  naturally 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  what  in  hunting  is  termed 
heel.  This  oblervatfon  is  confirmed  by  the  increafed 
eagernefs  we  perceive  in  all  animals,  the  nearer  they 
approach  the  objedt  of  purfuit  ;  as  we  fee  hounds  and 
fpaniels,  in  hunting  and  fhooting,  are  the  molt  earnell 
in  proportion  as  the  fcent  is  recent,  and  as  they  draw 
j-.earer  to  the  game.  The  f.ime  thing  amongfl  quadru- 
peds, whether  wild  or  dorneftic,  directs  (he  male  to  the 
female  that  is  in  feafon  for  love  ;  and  hence  we  fee 
the  dog,  the  b',-ar,  the  bull,  and  the  fiallion,  when 
turned  loofe  apply  the.ir  noftrils  to  the  ambient  air, 
and^'proceed  accordingly.  By  the  fame  ined.um  the 
Termin  which  i'nfeft  our  dwellings,  know  ho*  to  direct 
their  operation,',  whether  to  undermine  walls,  eat 
through  folid  boards,  crofs  rivers,  or  climb  fpouts  j 
which  fhcws  how  much  (Iron ^er  the  faculty  of  fmell- 
ing  is  pofieiTed  by  the  brute  fpecies  than  by  the  human ; 
wifely  ordained  by  nature,  to  enable  them  to  feek 
their  foods  "nd  pr"pagate  their  fpecies  ;  but  for  which 
they  would  often  perifh,  or  have  long  fince  became  ex- 
tinct. 

There  are  wonderful  infiar.ces  of  f  ime  animal  car- 
cafes,  which,  though  flaked  with  lime,  and  buried  ten 
feet  under  ground,  have  fent  f  rth  fo  ft:ong  a  (cent,  as 
to  have  attracted  dogs  to  the  fpor,  that  eagerly  endea- 
voured to  dig  away  the  earth  to  get  at  them.  And  an 
ihflance  h.ippentil  only  a  few  yea;  s  fince, at  Pet-rsncldin 
H.impfbire,  where  an  unfortunate  female,  having  pri- 
vately fleiiverid  hei'clf  of  two  children,  went  and  bu- 
ried them  in  a  deep  ho'e  in  an  adjoining  ful  i  ;  but 
within  three  days  fome  d.'gs  were  attracted  to  the  fpot 
by  the  (cent,  dug  the rn  up,  and  partly  devoured  them, 


before  the  flvckiii.T;  circum'-  Ji 

won  '.er  then   i.  u<;:;r.J,  >.    \>.   h    ths 

fcent  of  a  polecat    or  wealel,    will    [,ui  i  into  ihe 

thickeft  forei'r,  ruid  alleinble  round  thir  very  t:ee  up  the 
trunk  of  which  the  creature  hath  run  f  r  fh  -Itei  ;  or 
that  blood-hounds,  as  in  ti  nes  i>f  i.U.  (bould  trac-p  out 
ftijiitives  and  robbers  in  fub.v  rraneous  cjvi-nis,  in  trcer, 
cave?,  or  forefts,  or  in  clefts  of  in.n.1:el1i:il'-  rnci.s,  of 
which  inftancss  are  given  by  the  mod  reputacle  hiftc,- 
rianc.  Jt  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that,  as  all  ani- 
mals hunt  for  and  purfuc  their  prey  by  its  fcent,  fo 
they  feem  inftinctively  to  know  that  they  themfelves 
are  hunted  and  putfucd  by  means  of  the  fcent  ifili.ng 
from  their  own  bodies.  It  appears  all",  that  ilo^  have 
a  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  animal,  thai  leaves  the  (cent. 
In  our  dominion*  in  the  tad,  regular  packs  of  h.i.inds 
are  kept  f.-r  the  purpofe  of  hunting  jacxals;  and  gen 
tlemcn  who  have  hunted  tacfe,  have  obferved,  that  the 
moft  mettled  hounds,  if  they  touch  on  the  fcent  of  a 
tiger,  i.nmedi.mly  howl,  hang  their  tails,  and  (ho A'  every 
fymp.om  of  fear. 

The  jackal  appears  to  have  the  gift  of  fcent  equal  to. 
a  dog;,  of  which  it  feems  to  be  a  wild  f^-ecies.  They 
go  in  packs  of  forty,  fifty,  and  eve:i  two  hundred,  and 
hunt  like  hounds  in  full  cry  from  evening  to  morning. 
They  deftroy  flocks  and  poultry  ;  ravage  the  (treets  of 
villages  and  gardens  near  town^;  and  will  even  deftroy 
children,  if  left  unprotected  They  will  enter  ftables 
and  out-houf??,  and  devour  fkin=,  or  any  thing  made 
of  that  material.  They  will  familiarly  enter  a  tent, 
and  iteal  whatfoever  they  find  from  the  fl.eping  travel- 
ler. In  default  of  living  prey,  they  will  feed  on  roots 
and  fruits,  and  even  on  the  moft  infected  carrion  :  they; 
will  greedily  dcfinter  the  dead,  and  devour  putrid  car- 
cafe?.  They  attend  caravan-,  and  follow  armie5,  in 
hc'pc-s  that  death  will  provide  them  a  banquet.  Their, 
voice  na'urally  is  a  howl.  B.irking,  Mr.  Pennant 
obferves,  is  latently  inherent,  and  in  their  ft.tte  of  na- 
ture feldom  exerted:  but  its  diffeient  modifications  are 
adventi'iou?,  a.id  exprelLve  of  the  new  pafli  ;ns  and  af- 
ff6ti  us  gained  by  a  domeftic  ft.ite.  Their  holdings 
and  clamou'S  in  the  night  are  dreadful,  and  fo  loud 
that  people  can  fcar'ceiy  dear  one  another  fpeak.  Del- 
Ion  fays,  their  voice  is  lik:  the  cries  of  a  great  many, 
children  (if  different  ages  mix-d  together:  when  nne 
begins  to  ho'.vl,  the  whole  p.tk  join  in  the  cry.  This 
animal  is  vulgarly  called  the  li-m's  provide:,  fron  an. 
opinion  that  it  rouzes  the  prey  for  that  quadruped. 
The  fact  is,  everv  creature  in  the  fore.f  is  fet  in  mo- 
tion by  the.  fearful  cries  of  the  j'ickals  ;  the  lion,  and 
other  brafts  of  rapine,  by  a  fort  of  i.'illinJt,  attend  to  the 
chafe,  and  lie  in  wait,  to  feize  fuch  tin. id  animals  as 
betake  thirniehes  to  flight  at  the  noilc  of  this  nightly 
pack. 

From  a  contemplation  of  nature  in  general,  it  will 
appear,  that  there  is  an  occult  inilinctive  principle  in- 
fuled  Into  the  whole  race  of  anini.i!  beings,  whereby 
they  are  unerringly  led  on  to  the  propagation  anJ  pre- 
fervation  of  their  f,>ecies  ;  yit  Ib  that  no  nne  (hall  be- 
co'ne  too  numerous  for  the  cxifte:ice  of  another,  upoa 
which  the'v  prey,  or  with  which  they  live  in  a  continual 
ftate  of  warfare.  We  may  iikewifs  re. nark,  that 
6  the 
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t^c  more    flmihrity  we   ('ifcovrr    amon;;    brutet,    the 

more  nmicaSle  we  find  th.ni   towards    each  other,  be- 

caufe  the  (cent  of    ii.-tr   l>  tJic-s  have  an  ajreemerr  pleaf- 

in_;  to   t'  .t  excitm^    t  'C  ap- 

it   for  which  the  fame  fpecies  w«>ul  !  r-cr: 

rai-h    other,    aid   the    purpolc*    of  creation 

.jicd    by   the   op  ;  its    own 

...       •    RMFTMATISM.       A    differ 
!  ..-if  liable  to  ,   t  .  cure   which  t«*e  ht'.f  an   « 
of  o:l  (•'    ttitpcnt;:  '»tcd 

.vine,   wi:h    which  rub   die  part  we'I,   and    let 
th  •  h  rf.  tu>  a  fortnight,   and   the  complaint 

.    d 

FOR    HoRiFs;    are    thofe   e' 
t-.utA  m.  d.cinei,  wh.th,   n  >• 

up  any   great  flux    of    humours,    only  keep  th?    bo.iv 
C)TJII  from  fjch  as  »r-  apt    to  rit  v,  bring  i 

way  a<   whulvf  >me  i  i  health  as 

He  termed   preparative*  or  prcp*tci*  of  the  bo- 

• 

I  here  are  lev  uribrd,  but    the 

rutural    if    grais,     A  hi   h    vou    i' 

geiher,  af;cr  wl.ich    time  it 

TMC  '    for    thi«  purpofe,  i*    that  of  - 

mown  meadow,  f .  r  that   will  rake  hi<   guts  very   wrll, 

•    ..'.ten  ;   h  jt  •(  you  w>uld  nve  him   fatten. 
m   (I  put   him       •  pafture,   wnich  h*s  not 

been  mown,  nrx!  to  this  fbta^e.  /.  t.  only  the  bin' 
•i  torn,  »\  whc-::,  rye,  S.rlcy,  ife.  given  hin 
i  da\»  a/id  no  on. re,  •  .  b  - 

dy,  the  .v  H   the  L-ave»  of  LIlow,  the  elm,   or 

•lo. 

•  km  in  a  l<r,jT  proporti<-'n    than  i» 

r   th  t    he  d,     mixed    vti  h   a   h.ndful   or 

•  of  be*. en  h»mp-feed,  is  alfo  a  gentle  medicine  in 

fcourings  th«re  are;  particularly  after 
(V.  CJ',  M«.C  ho5f  an  ou  <ce  <f  rofm,  or  jalap  ia  pofrder, 
M  much  of  ere  i  "i  of  tartar  powdered,  as  .:'!••  ot  ! 

ii    into  balU    wi  h  frein  hu'- 

ter,  'he  b  .;nef«  of  a  fmall    walnut,   and  give 

him  four  or  five  at  a  time  in  a  hornful  of  beer,  one 

!lr"ngcr  n  \f-ire    U  to  mix  a   ha  dful  or  two 
of  r>.  >th  i*t},  or  fate  a  rundtt/1  of  the  p-  I 

»f  i!:  fi.i    a«   much   of   b  imfhm^,  and 

mix     '  ,   thrfc    t»vo    p-irt' 

w  li  k  II  all    kind  of  vs 

.    to  take   f..l  M)  nil  half  a  pint, 

brew   it   to<r 

i    I  M   luk'warn*  :ake  a  pipt  <-f  muf 

•If  a  pint   <  f    LijJ-  .1  ,  ji:d  give  it   Mini   to 

.  --k,    rpixcd  to- 

•  n  ;   this    has  much  the  fatie 

•xj    fir    any    n>a.,ner    <I 

r  the  wind-pipe;  u  i        J  a  quan- 

will  be  the  bet  T. 
•,  »»vf-  ^re-fc  mu'.l  nectfutily  be 


melted,  a«  ninri  i?,  hinting  horfes,  and  the  likt,  firft 
tate  i.ie  lun,  u-ith  the  ftones  picked 

out  ot  them,  .  rounl-wiie,  boil  them  in 

t'vo  quarts  ot  running  wj  •  r,  til;  the  water  he  confum- 
ed  and  thickened  :  then  t..te  powder  of  liquorice,  an- 

.',  and  fugar-candy,  ti.c. ly  fc.irffd,  and  m  x  it 
with  the  rai(in«  and  figs,  rtampi  j  and  \voridng  them 
togrthe.  till  itiev  become  a  It  if  palte,  then  nuking 

I    Kalis    there  f,   <>f   a     tolrralile   bignefs,    roll  ,md 

-  th-in  ..!!  d  er  wi-h  fre'li  b.itter,  and   give  as  ma- 

; .  •  M   \    n   fhall   think   firts  his 

ftiei.  .  •  ided  the  d.u  b-.-f-re  you  give  him  luch 
cxetc  i  rj.it:  I.  ,  and  that  immediately 

bcf.<[  •  -  him   the    mevi*'i:.e,   yon    alfo  w.irm  him 

thur  •  i   ftirred  up,  it 

luail     -•  -irk. 

.  .  n««KJ  roctif.t  to  purge  a  horfe  from  all 
greafe,  j-lut,  or  h'ltninefs  within  nis  body,  is  u  take 
three  ii  f-ed,  fi«  drachm^  c.f  cummin-reed, 

a  dr  .ciun  and  a  half  ol  c<th«mu>.  an  ounce  ;.nd  two 
druchm<  of  t  -.  feed  an  ounce  und  a  hjif  of 

llonr,  all  »hich  beat    t>>  a   fine   powder,  .,nd  learfe 

I  ih  n  t.  ke  a    pi'  •  •>!!,   a  p  UP.. I 

and  a  hah  of  iioney.  and  of  wh:te  w,ine  t*<>  v,n  n*  ; 
an'  fhn  •*  ith  as  ni-.ith  fine  whe.it  ti<  ur  as  .-nt ; 

m.  ke  all  int'<  a  A  tf  pafre,  and  knead   and  work  it  well, 

•i  \  u  a  c  t  >  keep  in  a  gallipot,  clofc  covered, 
for  rour  ufe. 

w    wh-n   the    h*rfe  has   been    hunt. .',   and    is   at 

,  or  m  the  ni«  rnin  ,  »rry  thiiftv.  take  a  ball  of  it 
as  bit:  as  a  m-  c  it  in  a  gallon  or  two 

•  i  w-jfcr,  a- <j    it  v.  .11  n.  •.    tfr   look  as  white 

r§  mi  k  ,  then  yive  it  hi  n  in  the  d.ik,  left  the  colour 
d'fpleafe  1:  d  inks  it,  then  t  cd  t  im  ;  if  he 

d  .c»  not  lei  hi  .  f<it  ii.!  he  tAes  ir,  which  certainly 
he  Aiil  do  at  t*ke  or  three  offe-i  ^  ;  -nl  when  he  has 
once  taken  it,  he  will  refufe  all  other  d.n  k  for  it;  and 
you  cannot  give  him  t  o  much  nor  too  oiten  ot  it,  if  he 
has  cxercife. 

For  anoifv  r    f  rr  of  fcnuring,   when    '  th   rs   will  not 
take  a  quarter    o    a  p<>u  id   if    fweet  butter,   as 
mu.h  of  (..:(!, I,-.  f,..-p,  and  halt  an  ounce   of  uloes  ;  beat 

•  trtlether,  and   add  t^o  fp  onfuis  of  beaten   hr 

;  f  rt'fin    h  ir  a   lfi.ionlu.  ;  of  fugar  candy   an 

•»k   the. 11   all    IIHJ   a   paftc,    aii.1   im- 

-    i.e^t,    give   it    him    in   bills,  h?.vih£ 

firll  warm,.!  h.m  ai.d   it. ned  up  the   greafe  and  foutud'v 

n  h  m. 

SCRATCHES   IN    HOR«F«,  a  diftemper   of  fi-veral 

f  rt«.  .1,1 1    kn  ii<>,   d  led  I  rou-  name-.,   viz. 

crepjnrtrs,    r.  t-u'K,     n.uir-,    k  '."-  ,    pains,  faV    being 

:her    than    the    fcra.chcs,    which    are  cettiin  dry 

or    rifts,  tliat  brecJ   between  the   heel  and 

p.il^rrn  joints,  anrl  do  r:.  abi.ve  the  paflcT, 

to  ihe  v  rv  hoof  of  the  h  ivier  li'g«,  a. id   fomrtinies   are 

,   t  very  common. 

They  p  o>~fed  Irom  d.  y^  mcljiiih  1>  humo^if,  winch 
fall  down  u,  o  i  il-.e  h  rlc'i  le^s  or  Irom  i  ,t  dnn-ig  <.f 
hi<  o  i'i>  ilung  hr  ,  or  near  them: 

f.in  etiiMcs  by  his  hieU  not  brin^  cl;-ann!,  tfix-c  ally 
after  a  journey  or  hai  J  Ubo-jr  ;  ib:y  i,ui  being  rubbed 

dry 
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dry  from  the  fand  anJ  dirt,  after  he  is  brought  in  from 
watering,  which  burns  and  frets  them,  and  fo  caufes 
fwellings,  and  tho  e  (welling  tiie  fcratc'nes. 

Sometimes  they  proceed  from  a  corruption  of  blood, 
after  great  heats  ;  taken  now  and  then  by  being  bred  in 
fenny,  niarihy,  watery  grounds  j  or  Uftly,  by  over- 
hard  riding,  whereby  his  creafe  being  melted,  it  f,.lls 
down  and  fettles  in  his  pattern  and  fetlock,  and  thefe 
produce  this  forrance. 

The  hgns  to  know  this  difrernpsr,  are  the  flaring, 
dividing,  and  cu.  Ing  of  the  hair.  It  begins  tuft  with 
dry  fcabs  in  the  paitcrn  joints,  like  chaps  or  chinks,  in 
feveral  fhape-.  and  forms  ;  Come  times  long-ways,  fome- 
times  downright,  and  at  other  times  over-thwart,  which 
will  caufe  the  legs  to  fwell  and  be  very  gouty,  and  run 
with  fretting,  watery  matter,  and  ofRnfive  fluff,  which 
will  make  him  go  lame  at  firft  fetting  out,  that  he  will 
be  hardly  able  to  go. 

For  the  cure  you  muft  be  fure  to  keep  his  legs  from 
wet,  all  the  while  you  ufe  any  application  to  them  ; 
clip  away  the  hair  very  clofe  from  his  heels,  or  it  will 
poifon  his  legs  ;  and  before  you  apply  any  remedy  to 
them,  fcrape  off  the  fcabs,  and  wafh,  the  blood  off  with 
chamber-lye,  and  fait  of  brine. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  receipts  for  this  piupofe, 
but  I  fhall  prefcribe  only  fome  of  the  chief. 

Sometimes  indeed  the  (cratches  prove  very  obftinate, 
in  which  cafe  the  following  ointment  fhould  be  ufed  : 
obferving  that  if  any  cavities  fhould  be  formed,  to  lay 
them  open  ;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  cure  unlefs  you 
drefs  the  wound  to  the  bottom. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  four  ounces ;  of  crude 
mercury,  one  ounce;  incorporate  them  well  together 
by  rubbing  them  a  conftJerable  time  in  a  glafs  or  iron 
mortar ;  and  then  add  to  the  mixture  honey  and  {beep's 
fuet,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Anoint  the  parts  affedled  once  a  day;  and  if  the 
horfe  be  full  of  flefli,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  and 
purge. 

1.  Take  brimftone    finely   powdered,     mix   it   with 
fweet  butter,  and  anoint  the  part  with  this  once  a  day. 

2.  Take  a   handful  of  the   tender  tops  of  elder-buds 
and  as  many  bramble-berries,    and  before  they  are  ripe, 
and  when  they  are   red,   bake    them    in   two  quarts   of 
wort,  and  about  the   quantity  of  an   egg-fhell  of   alum, 
with  which  water,  very  hot,  wafh   the  forrance   twice  a 
day. 

3.  Let  the  horfe    blood   in   the    (hackle-veins,  fpur- 
veins,  and  the   fore-toe   veins,  only   let  it  be  three  days 
between   the   bleeding  of  the   one  toe    znd   the    other; 
then  rub  the   fores   till  they   be  raw  and  bleed,   with   a 
thin  hay  rope. 

Having  boiled  half  a  pound  of  alum,  in  a  quart  of 
{Vale  urine,  and  a  quart  of  ftrong  brine,  till  they  come  to 
a  quart,  wafh  the  fores  well  with  the  liquor:  after- 
wards having  procured  the  fpe<m  of  frogs,  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  put  them  into  a  pot,  and  let  it  rtand 
for  a  week,  in  that  time  it  will  look  like  oil  :  fprcad 
this,  with  what  round  things  appear  in  it,  on  a  cloth, 
and  bind  it  on  the  fores,  repeating  this  feveral  times. 
This  has  cured,  when  the  difeafc  has  been  thought  in- 
curable. 


But  the  bed  of  all  medicines,  and  which  fcarcely 
ever  fails  to  cure  the  fcratches,  is,  if  the  horfe  be  of  a 
ftrong  body  and  good  ftature,  give  him  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  the  bed  aloes  you  can  get,  pound  it  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  mix  it  with  very  goi  d  butter,  work- 
ing and  mixing  it  very  we.l  with  a  knife,  then  divide 
it  into  three  parts,  every  one  of  which  cover  again  with 
frefh  butter,  and  make  them  as  big  as  a  good  middling 
waib-ball ;  give  the  horfe  one  of  theft-  in  the  morning 
falling,  upon  the  point  of  a  flick,  and  a  little  while  af- 
ter ride  him  to  warm  his  body,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
work  the  better:  then  bring  him  into  the  {table  and 
keep  him  warm,  and  let  him  faft  two  or  three  hours  ; 
when  you  are  to  give  him  a  mafli  of  malt,  let  him  eat  a 
little  hay,  and  then  ride  him  foftly  for  two  or  th;ce 
hours. 

After  the  balls,  pour  down  a  horn  or  two  of  w«rni 
beer,  and  if  you  find  him  purge  too  much,  fo  that  it 
takes  his  fromach  quite  away,  give  him  two  wild  briar 
balls,  pounded  to  powder,  in  a  quart  of  warm  beer, 
and  it  will  foon  flop  it;  or  if  you  have  not  the  briar- 
balls,  boil  fome  cinnamon,  pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger, 
and  bay-berries  in  the  beer. 

But  if  the  horfe  does  not  purge  at  all,  ride  him  to 
fome  green  corn  that  is  not  cut,  or  for  want  of  that  to 
fome  four  grafs,  and  let  him  feed  on  it  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  ride  him  gently  home,  fet 
him  up  warm,  and  he  will  purge  very  kindly  without 
danger. 

SCULK,  (with  Hunters)  a  company,  or  a  fculk  of 
foxes. 

SCUT  ;  the  tail  of  a  hare  or  rabbit. 

SEA-DRAGON  ;  a  fort  of  fifh  that  delights  to  fwim 
in  a  ftrong  ftream,  called  alfo  a  quavivcr.  This  fifh 
feems  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the  French  ;  for  in  a 
book  of  cookery,  publiflied  by  a  cook  of  the  witty  Lord 
Chefterfield,  there  are  more  different  receipts  for 
drefling  this  fifh,  than  for  all  the  other  fpecies  put  to- 
gether. It  is  a  fifh  one  hardly  ever  hears  of  in  this 
country. 

SEAMS,  7    IN  HORSES,   are  certain  clefts  in  their 

SEYMS,  j  quarters,  caufed  by  the  drynefs  of  the 
foot,  or  by  being  ridden  upon  hard  ground  ;  they  are 
eafily  perceived  by  the  horfe's  not  fetting  his  feet  firm 
down  in  walking. 

You  may  know  them  by  looking  upon  the  quarters 
of  the  hoofs  on  the  infide,  which  will  be  cloven  from 
the  coronet  to  the  very  ftioe,  quite  through  the  horn, 
and  fuch  quarters  are  commonly  ftraighteneJ. 

Some  of  thefe  clefts  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  coro- 
net, and  therefore  are  the  lefs  dangerous ;  fo  that 
though  they  may  be  recovered,  yet  it  is  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  feet,  efpecially  in  fat  ones,  which  have  a 
thin  horn,  where  fuch  clefts  frequently  caufe  the  fcratch 
on  the  coronet. 

Thofe  horfes  that  are  troubled  with  feams,  cannot 
work  but  on  very  (oft  ground,  for  upon  ftony  hard 
pavements  the  blood  will  oftentimes  iffue  out  of  the 
clefts. 

For  the  cure  of  this  malady,  y«  FALSE  QUARTER. 

SEAN}  a  kind  of  long  and  large  fifhing-net. 

SEAT: 


SET 
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SEA  i  i  i:.  the  ;  -rture  or  fituation  of  a  horfcman  up- 
on the  fidils. 

SEKLING;  a  horfe   is  f*id   to  feel,  when  upon  his 
row>  there  grows   white  hair?,   mixed   with  • 
it   ulual    colour,   ab  ut   the  breadth  of  a   farthing) 
which  is  a  f  :re  mark  of  old  age. 

A  hjrl'e  never  fetU  ti  1  he  is  fourteen  years  old,  and 
always  before  he  is  fifteen,  or   fixteen  at  tuitneft  ;    the 

.  forrel,  and  bhck,  fed  fooner  than  others. 

Ho:f-c<  urf-r~  uf  a''y  pull  o  it  thofe  while  hairi  with 

there  be  ( >  tinny  tbat  it  cannot  be  done, 

e   norfe    look  bald    an  i    ugly,    then 

they  colour  n.cir  eyebrows,  tbat  they  may  not  appear 

"SELENDERS,  »re  chaps  or  rnaoy  fere*  in  the  b.- 

...•   ).orie'»  hough,  as  (be  mW^odefs  are  in  the 

ARATERS.    S«  T«TH  OF  A  HORSP. 

nr*s  of   A  HAWK;  ate  liu  Cim* 
tlut  are  called  pinion*  in  other  f .i»lt . 

SERE;  the  yellow  between  the  beak  and  the  eyes  of 

:>Lk!'F!",r  R  ;  tb«  riding  of  a  hnrfe  in  the  fcrpen'ine 
way,  nread  with  waved   turning*,  like  tic  poJ. 

ture  of  a  ferpent's  body. 

.  :    a  ferpentitie  toaguc  is  a  frif". 
tongue  that  is  always  in  motivn,  and  toaictunes  j 
over  the  bitt,  inlttad  of  kcepiog  in  the  voul  /,<*ce,  called 

.'ARBLCS. 

IS,   IN   FARRIERY.     The  utility   of  thefir, 

ia  toe  i>,  Dr.  DJT  rry  great,  from  the 

deration  that    they  facilitate   the  difchargc  ot  m*t- 

,   without  f.c   neceilitv  of  admitting 

ruuch   tir,  the  influence  of  which  upon  an  ulcer,  is  th* 

ut  beiStic   icier.     In  rcfpcct   to  letons  for  hcrl->, 

we  .v  Mr.  Claike,  in  preference  tu  any  other 

. 

ii  tumours  are  taken   in  time,  whether  on  the 

poll,   wu  i    have   not   been  prevmuflr 

by    common  ,  •   management    in 

this  cafe  ii  often  worfe  than  the  difeafe,  they  may  be 

carried  (iff,   ai.J  brought  to  heal  by  the  difrtiarge  from 

•    the  ufual  butcherly  and  cautcri- 

tbe  lead    blrmilh    •  :  .  .blrarcc. 

red    with  the  knife,  before 

the  i  foliy  cmiro&cd,  by  which 

err  trie  •!  tf.cu'.  •. ,  aj>4  period  of  <he  cure, 

and   probably  leave   an   n.duratcd   lump  which  is  never 
eff.  c 

!c    i«  a  long,   thin,  fh.  rp   inftrumenr, 

pointed  l.ke   a  d.n,   ui  h   wnich    the   praciuioHcJ1  ought 

-.  ifli  d,  <i(  various   fiz<es,   Irorn   i,x  t»  fifteen 

under  lid  .      The 

digeiiive    ointi:  'uitt-rf 

•r  to  be  difcuflcd,  ami  the   matter 

>cw>g  rip  le  uixv  be  iutro. 

ut   the  Iwellutg,    and   the  point 

.   the   whi  le  Icntrth,  z<  .    out 

ry,  and  f  ot  rtr  >ci>riiig 

a    drpendirg  t    forced 

.if  ' 


properly  fixed  let  it  be  tied  together  at  both  en^s,  or 
.•  length  will  not  admit  of  that,  affix  a  button  of 
wood  at  each  t;-.J,  by  which  it  may  be  drawn  upwards 
and  downwan's,  as  when  tied,  it  may  be  turned  in  a 
circle.  When  there  {hail  be  no  farther  difchi'rge,  and 
the  fwelling  (hall  have  fublidc.!,  withdraw  the  fcton, 
and  He::!  the  orifices  with  any  Ipirituous  application. 

SETTER  ;  a  fetting-dog  to  catch  fowl  with.     S(t 
PBR  AXP  SSTTING  1 

SETTING,  (with  O-ck-lighters)  is  a  term  ufed  af- 
ter a  cock  has,  fought  fo  long  that  he  is  nut  able  tn  (land, 
or  gives  over  fighting  ;  then  he  is  brought  to  tlie  other 
co-c»,  and  ft-t  beak  to  lv>ic,  and  if  he  docs  not  ltrikr> 
the  battle  is  I  >IK  Sti  (^AV£-L'ocK. 

8K  ITJNG-DOC*  ;    a  do^  trained  up  to  the  fetting 

of  piur;,.'  i  a  whelp,  till  he   comet  to  per- 

>  pitch  upoij    oiie  that  has  a  perfe<fl 

and   gu<<J  ••ill  is  naturally  ajjictcd   to  the  hunt- 

vj,  and  this  dog  may  be  either  a  land-fpaniel, 

••itl,  or  a  mongrel,  between  both,  or  indeed 

the  *ed    bound,    tu-r.blcr,    lurfher,  or  fmall 

r     nut  none  is    better  than   th«  land-: 
.    he  ihoij .;  be  of  a  •,   rather  fmall 

(ban  thick,  and  of  a  courageous  mettle,  which  though 
not  to  be  dtfcerned,  being  very  young,  yet  y<>u  may 
very  well  know  it  from  a  nghc  brreJ,  which  hive  been 
known  to  be  lir«og,  J«*'«y,  *M  nimble  rangers,  of  »chr« 
feet,  wanton  tji|«,  and  buiy  nc(hil>. 

II   •  o  choice  of  a  dog,  begin  to  inftruct  him 

at  four  iiic>.-4h-  {.at  the  ,   and  the  fir  ft 

you  (houM  do,  is  to  make  him  lovm^  to,  and 
(amiliar  with  you  ;  tU«  bet  er  to  cffr'l  ihi-,  let  him 
receive  his  food,  a*  much  as  can  be  from  no  other 
hand  but  your  r,w,  and  correct  him  rather  witn  words 
than  WOWF.  When  he  is  (o  far  trained  that  he  will 
follow  none  but  y.urf'if,  and  cai>  diilin^nith  your 
frown  from  your  Anile,  and  fmooth  words  from  rough, 
teach  him  to  couch  and  lie  down  clofe  to  the  Around, 
firll  by  laying  him  often  on  the  ^f  u"d,  and  crying  lie 
clofe,  and  then  rewarding  or  chaftizing  him,  according 
ac  he  dffcrvrs ;  in  the  nc*t  place  trach  him  to  come 
creeping  to  )ou,  and  if  he  offer  to  raife  his  body  oc 
head  vow.  n»  ill  not  only  tliruft  the  rifing  part  down, 
but  dire. ten  him  with  an  a"gry  voice,  which  ii  he 
feems  to  flight,  give  him  a  fmall  jerk  of  two  with  a 
whip-cord  l.fli,  and  often  renew  his  lellbns,  till  be  bo 
come  very  pcifeiii  in  thr 

Then  learn  him  to  load  in  a  firing  or  line,  and  to 
follow  you  clofe  at  your  heel-,  without  trouble  or 
draining;  his  collar;  after  he  has  learned  thefe  things, 
take  hira  intr>  the  field,  and  give  him  bis  liberty  to 
,  but  frill  in  obedience  to  your  command,  and  if 
he  commits  a  fault,  give  hiti  due  correction. 

As  loon  as  you  fee  him  come  upon  the  haunt  of  any 
partridge  (which  may  be  known  by  his  greater  eager- 
j»efs  in  hunting,  and  alfo  by  a  kind  »!  A'bimpering  and 
whining  voice,  being  very  delimits  to  open,  but  not 
dari.-i.  -h:  iht  n  to  (peak  to  hun, bidding  him  take 

heed,  or  the  like  ;  but  yet  if  he  either  rulh  in,  or  fpii"g 
the  uartf  idges,  or  open,    and    fo  the  partridge  efcapev, 
.ie    ought   to   be   fcvere'y    correded,  nun 

off  ^»ui,  and  let   hjtn  huiU  ia  foarur  piace  where  you 

know 


E 


C 


known  n  covey  lies,  am!  fee  whether  he  lias  n  ended  h;s 
fault;  and  if  you  catch  any  with  your  IKS,  L'ive  him 
the  heads,  necks,  and  pinions,  for  his  encouragement. 
For  more,y«  POINTER. 

t)EVIL     OF    THE    I'RAKCHES    OF    A    BjUm.ES     is    3 

nail  turned  round  like  .1  rin^,  with  a  1'rgo  head  made 
fait  in  trie  lo  •, er  p^rc  cf  tiic  branch,  called  gargituUf. 


SEWi  L,  (with  Hunters)  that  which  is  fetor  hang- 
ed up  to  keep  a  Heer  out  uf  any  place. 

SHAMBR1EK  :  is  a  long  thong  of  leather  made  fa  ft 
to  the  e  .d  of  a  cane  or  (tick,  in  order  to  animate  a  nor  e, 
and  puniih  hi  n  if  he  rcfuTes  t  >  obey  the  rider. 

SHANK  IN  A- HORSE,  is  that  part  of  the  fore  lei, 
which  is  between  the  knee  ami  fe.-ond  joints,  next  to 
the  foot,  called  the  fetlock,  or  paftern  joint. 

SHAW-FOWL;  an  artificial  bird  made  on  purpc.fs 
for  fowlers  to  fhoot  at. 

SHEDDIN',  OF  THE  HAIR.     See  CAST. 

SHEDDING  OF  THK  SEED,  (in  Hories)  proceeds 
fonetime'  from  the  abundance  and  ranknefs  of  it,*and 
ilfo  Irom  (trair.s,  or  being  over-loaded,  and  foretimes 
from  an  infirmity  in  the  iiones  and  feed-vefTels,  not  be- 
in^  able  to  retain  t!.e  le.d  till  it  be  digclteJ  and  thick- 
ened. 

When  there  is  a  difcharge  of  feed  dribbling  fre- 
quently from  ihe  yard,  plunge  him  every  morning  into 
cold  Wdter,  and  give  him  the  following  ball  evc-ty  night 
and  morning : 

Take  Vtnlci  turpentine,  one  ounce  ;  make  it  into  a 
ba'l  with  a  fuffioient  quantity  of  bole  ammoniac. 

If  this  fufrice  nor,  and  ulc-rs  in  the  urethra  are  fuf- 
pecled,  inject  a  little  of  the  fallowing  up  into  it  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

Take  balfam  capiva,  one  ounce;  diffuse  it  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  then  gradually  add  to  it  a  pint  of 
lime-water. 

S  une  colts  get  a  habit  of  rubbing  their  yard  againft 
their  belly  until  they  (hed  their  feed  :  for  this  there  is 
no  cure  hut  caftrating. 

Or  uke  a  pound  of  Vcmie  or  common  turpen  ine, 
and  the  fame  quantify  of  bole  ammoniac,  finely  pow- 
dered, and  as  niu;:h  wlvat  flour  as  will  fufHce  to  make 
it  up  into  a  IrirF  pafte  ;  r-.ill  it  ahoat  between  your  two 
hands,  and  break  it  off  about  the  qu-iiuity  of  a  finull 
wafli-b^ll,  and  give  the  h>ife  three  of  them  morning 
and  cve-iing  u.;on  ihe  e:id  of  a  ftick,  or  in  a  h  ,rn  full 
or  ft  n. ng  bter,  till  the  flux  of  fec-d  Itup,  w^icn  will  be 
effect  d  once  in  ten  days,  or  at  m  ft  in  a  foitnight;  but 
before  you  give  ilim  the  bills,  it  will  be  pp'per  to  p<ir;ie 
his  reins  very  well,  for  this  will  not  haften  but  peifect 
the  cu:e. 

For  r.he  ftied.iing  of  fe*  d,  or  colt  evil  ;  mix  Ptnice 
turpentine  and  (ii;;«r  togetiier,  and  give  the  horfe  every 
mor  ing  a  ball,  until  t  .<•  flux  be  ftopp.-l. 

If  you  add  j  lit  c  »f  ttv  ;;merb  'ko  oak,  01  the  pow- 
der (yfan  ac< :  n,  they  will  he  very  g->od. 

1  (us  dillemper  hnimeus.  ci>tmnonly  in  Auguft,  at-.d  in 
very  Ivn  u  -u  her  in  ,l.iy. 

For  the  colt  evil  take  the  powder  of  annifeeds,  and 
It-ives  o.'  ueu-.  '  tqual  nr  p  .rtion,  ftamp  th«;ri  with 
white  wine,  till  they  come  to  be  a  very  thick  palte ; 
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anoint  the  fore  with  this,  and  it  will  cure  that  imprrfec- 
tion  in  the  yard  of  the  colt. 

SHEEP.     See  MANAGEMENT. 

SHELL-TOOTHED  HORSE:  is  one  that  from 
f.iur  years,  to  old  age,  naturally,  and  without  any  arti- 
fice bears  a  mark  in  all  his  fore-teeth,  and  there  flill 
keeps  that  hollow  place  with  a  black  mark,  which  we 
call  the  eye  of  a  bean,  infomUch  that  at  twelve  or 
fifteen  he  appeals  with  the  m^rk  of  a  horfe  that  is  not 
yet  lix. 

For  in  the  nippers  of  other  horfes,  the  hi;!l  w  place  is 
filled,  and  the  mark  difappears  towards  the  fixth  year,  by 
re;;fon  of  the  wearing  of  the  tooth. 

About  the  fame  age,  it  is  half  worn  out  in  the  mid- 
dling teeth,  and  towards  the  eighth  ye:.r,  it  uifjppear* 
in  the  corner  teeth  ;  but  after  a  (hell-tooth  horfe  has 
marked,  he  marks  ftill  equally  in  the  nippers,  the 
middling,  and  the  corner  teeth;  which  proceeds  from 
this,  that  having  harder  teeth  than  the  other  hoifes, 
his  teeth  do  not  wear,  and  fo  he  does  not  lofc  the 
black  fpot. 

Am.-ngft  the  Polijh,  Hungarian,  and  Croatian  horfe?, 
we  find  a  great  many  hollow-toothed  horfes,  and  gene- 
rally the  mares  are  more  apt  to  be  fuch  than  the 
horfes. 

SHOEING  OF  HORSES.  A  work  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  fmith  ;  but  as  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
others,  who  are  owners  of  horfes,  ought  to  be  able  to 
know  and  diftinguifh,  at  lead  in  fome  decree,  when  it 
is  well  or  ill  done,  it  is  judged  neceilary  to  be  a  little 
particular  concerning  it. 

This  art  confifts  in  paring  of  the  hoofs  well,  in  the 
(hoe's  being  made  of  good  ftufF,  in  the  wsli  fafhioning 
the  web  thereof,  and  well  piercing  the  fame,  in  fitting 
it  to  the  horfe's  hoof,  in  making  nails  of  good  ftufF,  and 
well  (haping  them;  and,  laflly,  in  the  well  driving  and 
clinching  of  them. 

But  forafmuch  as  horfes'  hoofs  are  either  perfect  or 
imperfect,  and  thefe  laft  al(o  either  rugged,  long,  crook- 
ed, or  flat,  and  that  the  frufhes  may  be  broad,  or  the 
holes  narrow,  refpec/t  muft  be  had  unto  them  in  this 
work. 

Eirft  then  for  the  paring  of  the  perfect  foot,  and  the 
fore  feet  :  the  feat  of  the  fhoe  mult  be  pared  a^  even  and 
plain  as  may  be,  that  it  may  fit  clofe  and  not  bear  more 
upon  one  place  thin  another,  and  more  muft  be  taken 
oif  tiie  toss  than  the  hrels,  for  the  heels  muft  be  higher 
than  the  toes,  became  .ill  the  weight  of  a  horfe's  fore  body 
lits  upon  the  quarters  and  their. 

Next,  the  iiioe  niuft  be  rr.ade  <f  Spani  h  iron,  with  a 
broad  web,  fating  it  to  the  h  of;  and  let  the  fpangles 
be  triicKer  and  more  fubftantia!  than  any  other  part  of 
the  (hoe;  and  alfo  fomethmg  broad,  fo  that  the  quar- 
ters on  both  fvdcs  may  appear  without  the  houf,  ^bout 
a  draw's  breadth,  to  g  tard  the  coffin,  which  is  t -e 
ftrength  of  the  hoof;  and  in  piercing,  pierce  it  from 
the  quarter  to  the  h.nd  toe,  but  not  backwards  towards 
the  heel,  that  the  hviles  nvy  be  wider  en  the  outllJe 
than  on  the  infide,  and  that  th  •  cir  le  of  the  piercing 
may  be  more  diflant  from  the  edge  of  the  toe  than  from 
the  edge  of  the  quarter  where  it  begins,  hecaufe  the 
hoof  is  thicker  forwards  than  backwards,  and  therefore 

more 
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wore  hold  (o  be  uken;  make  the  ru.ls  of  the  fame 
fluff,  with  the  hc.ii):>  liju.'.rc,  and  not  quite  fo  broad  be- 
neath as  aboic,  b..t  aufvvering  to  tuc  picrcing-ho'cs, 
fo  as  the  h.-iu->  of  the  nails  may  enter  in  and  fill  the 
fame,  appearing  fjmcwhat  above  the  (hoe,  and  then 
they  will  ftand  fare  without  (hogging,  and  cnduie  dan- 
ger ;  ai;d  that  wh  ch  pierces  them  muft  be  of  the 
(ize  with  the  nails.  -•  above  and  finall  br- 

neath,  which    is    ur. ..!'>•   but    li  by   our 

fmiti.  as  wide  on  the  if. 

the  out  fid  ,    i..J   t  cir  im'o  cf  a  rrcat   fhouldering,   by 

:ig  them  over  hard  u;,<  :i  the  nail-hole,  that  the 
beads,  or  rather  necks  of  them  cannot  enter  int 

is  a  good  iuil  fhoulu  have  no  (bouldcring 
•:  all,  but  l>c  iiud:  with  a  plain  fquare  neck,  fo  a*  it 
may  jnftly  till  th?  a  /hcr- 

v»,:c  the  hc,i  :>cck 

thereof  being  we-  .  r   breaks  off,  or  rife  bendt 

upon  any  light  oci  is  the  (hoc  mi  :>om 

the  hoot,  and  is  quickly  loll. 

Again,  the  flu.  •  nail  fhnu'd   be    fomewlnt 

jn  i   tiic  .rp,  without  hollo  wncd  or   fliw, 

.  above  than  beneath  i    and 

ive  at  the  t-.rft  with  foft  itrokes  and 

nt  hammer,  till  the  naii   i*  I   .i?*tut  entered;   and 

Boeing  fuie  and  cielicate  hoife*,  their  points  muft 
be  gre.icJ  with  foft  greal'e,  that  they  niav  the  more 

,  enter,  and  the  two  talon-iuils  muft  be  drove 
hrft  ;  then  fee  whether  your  (hoe  (fands  right  or  not, 

:i  may  be  fecn  by  holdivg  the   fru(h  j    if  it  is  not 

right,   it    muft   be   let   to  rights   and   fo  another  nail 

driven  in  ;  when  that  is  done,  let  the  horfe  fet  down 

look  round  about  it,  to  fee  whether 

>  his  foot  in  aJI  places,  and  whether  he  treads  juft 
and  even  upon  it,  or  other  wile;  and  if  it  appears  that 
it  does  not  furn.lh  every  part  equally,  but  that  it  appears 
more  on  en:  fide  tr.au  an  th-r,  lilt  up  the  hoifc's  other 
toot,  that  fo  he  may  lh-nd  fte«Jily  on  that  foot,  then 
itnkc  him  on  the  •  i  the  hammer  on  the 

the    (hoc   is  fuii.y,   zi.d   that  will  make  it  come   that 
way. 

When  the  (hoe  flands  ftraight  and  juft,  let  all  the 
reft  cf  the  nails  be  drove  in,  to  the  number  of  fix  or 
eight,  three  or  rour  on  each  fide,  fo  that  their  j. 
may  fcem  to  (land  in  the  outfide  of  the  hoop,  even  and 
juft  one  by  another,  .«.  it  were  in  a  circular  line,  arid 
not  out  of  order  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw  ;  then  cut  them 
<  ft  ai..!  clinch  them,  fo  as  the  clinchers  may  be  hidden 
in  the  hoof,  which,  by  cutting  the  hoof  with  the  point 
of  a  kniir,  a  l.tt.e  bene«th  the  appearance  of  (he 
you  may  ealily  do.  Tnis  done  pare  off  (he  hoof  with 
a  rafp,  lo  a>  U>c  edge  of  the  (hoc  may  leem  round 
about  it. 

No*  t  i  fho.  ing  imperfect  hoofs,  j.  As  to  the  Sroad 
one,  in  paring,  as  much  mult  be  tak:n  eft'  the  toe  with 
a  buttens  a*  may  be  neccfl'ary,  keeping  it  always  under; 
but  the  heels  and  quarters  mull  not  be  touched  at  all, 
unlefs  it  be  to  make  the  feat  of  the  (hoe  plain,  and  that 
muft  be  clone  as  fuperficially  as  may  be,  whereby  the 
hoofs  will  always  remain  ftrong:  then  make  a  good 
ftrong  fhce,  with  a  broad  web  and  broad  fpongcs, 
pierced  «&  befcrc,  fitting  to  the  pared  hoof,  and  let 


it  appear  from  the  talon-nail  towards  the  heel,  a  ftraw's 
.;h  without  the  hoof ;  and  let  it  be  in  fuch  order 
a:ul  uith  fuch  na  Is  -s  appertain  to  the  perfect  hoof, 
lavii  [;  that  five  naiis  muft  be  fet  on  ihe  outfi  ic  of  the 
hoot,  and  four  on  the  intiJr,  becaufe  he  wears  more 
without  than  v.  itiiin. 

2.  The   routh   zr.l  b-ittle   hoof,  which  is   generally 
weaker  without  than  wit-. i:>,  and  for  the  moft  pirt  bet' 
ter  tn.ni  the  other  hoofs ;    the  heels  may  be  more  open- 

i  in  the  o:'  I   l">   they  may  the  more  eafily  be 

L-J  with'cow-/.  ther  ointnien',  to  keep  them 

ni"ilt  :  the  r^.  «lfo  on  the  outfide  of  the  coffin, 

J   be    filed   nway  with    a  rafp,   and  made   fmooth 

and  it  ni  .ft  a!fi>  be  anointed  cftetier  than  other  hoofs  ; 

but,  as  for  the  reft  of  the  h  >of,  it   muft  be  pared  as   the 

-  uhich  the  flioe  muft  be  made  neither  too 

light,  but  fo  that  it  .-ray  bear  the  horfc,  nor  yet  too  heavy, 

?n  I.;L-  hoot  being  weak,  will  fo»n  call  it ;  and  this 
(hoe  muft  be  pierced  to  be  fet  on  with  nails,  five  with- 
out and  four  within. 

3.  The  long  hoof,  reckoned  imperfsft,  may  be  help- 
ed by  cutting  away  the  toe,  for  the  fbortcr  foot  a  weak 
and  tender  Irg  has,  the  better :    an.!  t  :  the  hoof 
may  be  pared  like  the  perfect  one,  for  which  hoof  n>ak« 
at  round  a  (hoe  as  yu  can  at  the  toe,  that  the  lue.i  iih 
may  take  away  the   ill  li^ht  of  the  length;    if  the  foot 
be    very   narrow,    let   the    fhce   difboard    without    the 
hoof,   pierce    the    deeper,   and   fet    backward   enough; 
becaufe   Inch    kind    of    feet   tread    moft  on    the  heels, 
and  let  it   be  fet  on  with  eight  iuil  ,  like  the  perfect 
hoof. 

4.  The  crooked  hoof,  to  pare  which,  look  on  that 
fide  of  the   hoof  which  is   higheft  and   Icaft  worn,  then 
pare  all  that  away,  and   make  it  equal  with  the  lower 
fide  which   is   moft  worn,  without  touching  the  worn 
fide   at  all,    unleff   it   be  to  make  the  feat  of  the  Ihoe 
plain,  and  fi-r  the  reft,  it  muft  be  pared  like  the  perfect 
hnot  ;    then,  having  an  indifferent  ftron^  (hoe,  with  a 
broad  web  ready,  let  it  be  fitted  t  >  thr  foot,  and  pare  it 
not  till  )ou  have  laid  the  fhoe  to  the  foot,  to  the  intent 

m^y  pare  it  to  the  horfe's  brft  advantage,  which 
may  be  done  if  the  (cant  fide  b-  pared  ;  mat  is  moftly 
(he  infidtr,  more  towards  the  toe  than  the  fuller  and 
ftronger  fide;  and,  where  the  hoof  i«  weakeft,  thcia 
alfo  the  (hoe  mull  be  ftrong'tt  ;  anj  let  this  on  with 
nine  rails  viz.  five  on  the  lliongcft  anJ  four  on  the 
wea>. 

5.  In  that  iinperL'.l  hoof,  ca'ilrtl  the  flat  hoof,  other- 
wile  the   prdmifed   hr«  t ;    IT. -ike    the  feat   of  the   (hoe 
plain,  and  take  fomewhat  <  '  -,  but  the  heel  and 
ball  if  the  toe  muft  not  be   touched,   but   both   of  them 
left  as  ftrong  as  they  can  be:   and  the  (hoe  muft  be  made 
with  a  very  ftronz  wrrb,  for  the  more  it  covers  the  weak 
f->le  the  better  ;    letting  the   mid  part  of  tli£  web  that 
covers   the  ball  of  Che  foot  be   murh  thicker  than   ihr 
outfide*  where  the  piercings  are ;  alfo  let  it  be  fo  hollow 
as  to  tui.  h  no  part  of  the  ball   of  the   foot,   and  larjc 
and  loir,  enough  in  all  places,  fo  that  the  hoife  may  g« 
at  eafc ;    am!  muft   be  pierced   round  about  the  toe  to 
favour  the  hceU,  and  make  ten  holes  for  ten  nails,  viz. 
five  on  each  fide. 

6.  fror   the   over-h;.llow  h  ,c.f,  and  confequentlv   in 
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i  •.  ii-rfcc"!  ones  ;  para  it  round  about,  efpecially  the  feat 
of  the  (hoe,  by  the:  edges,  thai,  in  (b  doin^,  the  hollow- 
nefs  thereof  within  may  not  be  Co  deep,  but  (hallower 
than  it  was  before,  and  let  it  always' be  kept  ir.oitt 
xvith  flopping  it,  for  f;;ar  of  hoof-binding,  obferving 
as  even  a  hand  as  may  be  in  your  paring,  in  all  points 
like  unto,  the  per 'eel  hoof ;  and  in  like  manner  make 
for  i:  fuch  a  Ihu.e  in  order  and  form,  as  was  faid  before, 
to  fervc  the  perfect  hoof. 

7.  A<   to   broad   frufbes    which     caufe    weak    heels, 
there  is  little   or   no  need  of  paring  at  all  ;    wherefore 
the  toe  mu ft  only  be  pared,  and  alio  the   feat  ot  the  fhoe, 
as  much  a?   (hall  be  judged  necefiary  to  the  even  (land- 
ing of  the  (hoe,  lejving  the  heels  as  may  be  :    but  for 
this  fort  of  hoof  the  (hoe  muft   be  ftronger  towards   tiie 
heel   than   towards  the  toe :    and   alfo   let  the    web   be 
(bine what  .broad   toward   the   heels,   to   fave  them  from 
the  ground  ;  and  it  muft  be  fet  on  with  nine  nails,  be- 
caufe   it  is   moft  commonly  a   great  foot;    but,    in   all 
other  refpefts,  let  it  be  made  like  the  (hoe  for  the  perfect 
hoof. 

8.  The    imperfect  hoof    with    narrow    heels,    muft 
have  the  toe  pared  (hort,  and  the  feat  of  the  (hoe  muft 
be  made    plain   and  fair,  and   open   only  fo   much   thac 
there  may  be  fume   little   fpac«    between   the   frufh  and 
the  heel,  for  the  lefs  you  take  off  the   heel,   the  better: 
for  this  a  light  flioe  muft  be   made,  with  a  broad  web, 
and  the  fponges  muft  be  fo  broad  as  almoft  to  meet   to- 
gether, to  defend  the  heel   from  the  ground,  and  pierce 
it  all  towards  the  toe,  (paring  the  heel  as  much  as  may 
be  :  you  muft  fee  that  the  (hoe  is  long  enough   towards 
the  holes ;  let  it  be  put  on  with  eight  nails,  like  the  (hoe 
that  fits  the  perfecT:  hoof. 

9.  Now  as  to  paring  and  (hoeing  of  the  hinder  feet, 
which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  fore-feet,   for  the  weak- 
eft  part  of  the  hinder  feet  is   the  toe,   and  therefore  in 
paring    them,    you    muft    always    pare    more    than    the 
heels ;  but  in  all  other  points  oblerve  the  order  of  paring 
according   to    the   perfections   or    imperfections   of   the 
hoofs,  before  obferved. 

Then  in  fhoeing  ;  it  muft  be  here  ftronger  at  the  toe 
and  pierced  nigher  the  heel  than  the  toe,  and  the  out- 
fide  of  the  (hoe  fhould  be  made  with  a  caikin,  not  o^er- 
high,  but  let  the  other  fponge  be  agreeable  to  the  cal- 
kin, that  is,  as  high  in  a  manner  as  the  calkin,  which 
is  to  keep  the  h.  rfe  Irom  Hiding;  but  then  it  muft  not 
be  (harp-pou, ted,  but  rather  fiat,  and  handiomely  turned 
upwards,  which  is  the  beft  lort  of  caikin. 

But  in  cafe  of  a  falfe  quarter,  if  the  horfe  halt?,  then 
make  him  a  (hoe  fitting  to  his  foor,  tacking  it  on  the 
•junrter  on  thut  lide  the  falle  quarter  is  ;  but,  if  he  does 
not  ha!  ,  then  make  it  wiih  a  button  or  (houlderin^,  on 
the  infuie  of  the  (hoe,  and  next  to  the  i'ole  of  tiie  foot, 
I  .ir.ewhat  diftant  from  the  faiie  quarter,  towards  the  toe, 
which  will  defend  the  fore  place,  that  the  (hue  touch  it 
not ;  and  you,  may  travel  your  horfe  where  you  pleafe 
with  this  fort  of  fhoe. 

1O.   For   the   hoofs  that  interfere ;    as   they  are   moft 
commonly  higher  on  the    outfide    than    on   the    infide, 
y<  u  fhould   therefore  take  off  the  outfide  with  a  but 
teris,    to    the    intent  that  the  infide  may  be  fomewhat 
kighcr,  if  it  wiil  be,  than  the  outfide  ;    and  then  making 


a  fhoe  for  his  foot,  which  (hciJd'  be  thicker  on  the- 
infide  than  on  the  outfidc-,  it  mu(t  never  have  any  calkin, 
for  that  will  make  the  horfe  tread  awry-,  and  the  fooner 
to  interfere. 

Laftly,  For  paring  and  (hoeing  the  foot  that  is  hoof- 
bound  ;  firft  pare  the  toe  as  flrort  bS  m ly  be,  and  the 
fole  fomewhat  thin;  then  open  the  heels  well,  and  make 
him  a  half-fhoe  like  a  half-moon. 

f^very  day's  experience  (hews  the  great  increafe  of 
lame  horfes  in  this  kingdom,  which  is  re  narked  by  fo- 
reigners as  a  difgrace  peculiar  to  this  country. 

From  the  reaiarks  which  the  author  ha?  had  occafion 
to  make  tor  upwards  of  twenty-four  years  paft,  not 
one  horfe  in  an  hundred  is  liable  to  be  lame  above  the 
knee  :  fifteen  out  of  twenty  are  abfolutely  lame  in  the 
feet,  and  that  from  various  caufes ;  fuch  as  corn?, 
thruihes,  land-cracks,  relaxations,  contractions,  or  by 
being  pricked  or  bound  by  nail,  wounded  by  channel- 
nail,  bruiled  by  (hoe  or  (lone;  or  lurbated.  by  hard 
riding  ;  or  by  fluicing  horfes,  when  heated  into  2  poiru1 
of  cold  water,  thus  chilling  the  bloud,  and  cauiing  a 
fragnation  of  it  .it  the  extremities,  the  feet,  thereby 
preventing  the  blood  from  performing  its  due  return  by 
circulation ;  as  alfo  by  means  of  tha  faulty  and  ill- 
(hapcd  convexity  of  the  fhoes,  efpecially  upon  the  de- 
clivites  of  the  ftreets,  and  when  the  roads  are  hard; 
together  with  the  great  increafe  of  motion,  arifmg  be- 
tween tn-o  fuch  hard  bodies  as  the  (hoe  and  the  ground, 
not  unlike  ftriking  the  rlint  ag.iinft  the  lleel ;  ftrokes 
which  produce  aflual  fire.  When  therefore  a  horfe  go«s 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  (hoe  from  the 
friction  againft  the  ground,  muft  acquire  a  very  gteat  de- 
gree of  heat,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  communicated  to 
the  internal  parts  of  the  foot. 

Moft  of  the  above  complaints  affeiSt  the  fore-feet, 
the  real  caufes  of  which  I  lhall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  (hall  lay  down  fome  cautions  and  ob- 
fervations,  in  what  manner  to  guard  againft  thole 
caufes,  and  thus  prevent  their  eftecls  and  confe- 
quences. 

The  firft  ftep  we  take  to  dcftroy  the  happiriefs  of 
this  nobie  anima',  is  to  confine  him  to  a  hot  element, 
the  drought  of  tiie  (table,  inftead  of  a  cold  and  moift 
one,  the  earth;  in  diametrical  oppofition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  nature.  By  which  means  the  blood  is  ktpt 
up  to  a  degree  of  immoderate  h  at,  that  diies  up  all 
the  nouriihment  which  the  nervous  pans  of  the  foot  re- 
quire. 

The  ftall  in  which  the  horfe  is  to  ftand,  (hould  be  on 
a  level,  rathcr-graduslly  descending  in  the  middle,  fo 
that  the  daryp  and  tilts  of  his  urine  may  rife  to  his- 
fore-feet ;  in  which  cafe  he  would  reap  that  benefit, 
both  (landing  and  lying,  which  nature  adually  requires, 
and  flopping  and  grcali.ig  would  of  courfe  be  luper- 
feded.  The  method  laid  down  bring  the  moft  natural, 
the  fore-feet  would  benefit  in  the  fame  manner  that 
the  hinder  feet  do,  and  grow  as  faft.  The  farriers 
would  have  no  occafion  to  add  fire,  or  to  ufe  any  inju- 
dicious means  to  listen  ths  fore-feet,  for  the  greater 
eafe  in  paring.  The  fore-feet  would  recover  their 
elafticity,  and  tlihte  tberrtfelvot  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  hinder-feet  do.  For  watu  of  which  a  contraction 
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of  the  foot  is  brought  on,  vulgarly  called  a  dry-founder, 
which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  more  juftly  than  the 
gout  in  human  being?;  a  dill-ale  deemed  incurable.  The 
dealers  term  it  foreneu  c  cl-. 

In  all  fiith  cafes,  the  foot  mull  be  kept  as  cool  as  pof- 
fibic,  a..d  the  toe  kept  very  (liort  ;  and  if  ftrong  on  the 
from,  at  all  generally  are,  it  mult  be  weakened  with  the 
rafp  ;  and  the  (hoe  is  to  be  concave,  Ihort,  and  circular, 
trut  tnc  horfr  ma\  tread  on  the  fpongy  p^rt  of  the  • 
which  nature  allotted  him  to  tread  upon,  called  the  frog, 
on  which  the  tendons  reft,  and  which  itfelf  fhould  relt 
on  the  ground.  I  mean,  he  fh.  u!d  trrad  in  t  e  fhoe, 
jult  as  he  would  tread  on  the  extreme  horny  part  of  the 
and  frog,  without  the  fhoe.  This  will  afford  the 
requilitc  iflirtance  to  carry  on  the  free  ciiculatinn  of  the 
blood  in  the  c^n:i-clcj  parti  of  the  foot,  which  was  be- 
fure  impe 

conca»e  (hoe  will  prevent  the  horfe  from  (Tiding 
or  falling,  on  the  convexity  or  declivity  of  the  ftreets,  or 
evei:  nootheft  furface  ;  th-  frog  being  ungarded 

•  poied  iervcs  for  a  ketch  or  (top. 

Our  aucertort  ufed  to  guard  the  weakeft  part  cf  the 

tig  the  toe;  and  then  the  hor|  s  Mrre  all 

ID  a  i\jlc  of  fo  .ndneN.      How  we  carr.c  to  be  fo  much  in 

.:,  feems  altogether  unaccountable.     We  have 

taken  it  into  our  heads  to  guard  the  heels  and  frog,  by 

which  meant  we  have  crippled  our  bcft  h->rfes.     The 

heels,  fro.;,  anJ  l.j's  of  tre  )•<  t,  arc  naturally  fufficicnt- 

ly  guarded;  and  our  method  it  a  fure  one  to  deftroy 

them,  by  unieaLrubly  deviating  from  that  ufed  by  cur 

•.or*. 

i  a  foot  becomes  too  much   relaxed,  too  weak, 
and  too  much  dilated,  called  a  wet-:   under,  a  flclhv  fole, 
termed  by  the  faculty  a  pumice  foot ;   in  that  c-fc, 
tn-  convex  fhoe  is  requ  : .:-.      1  he  horfe  fhould  (la 
a  dry  ftall  ;  and,  by  the  principle  on  which  this  (hoe  is 
formed,  the  foot  will  be  contracted  i  by  which  me. 
will  grow  ftrong,  the  membranous  fubitan-re  «iil  fall  or 
lubfi  'c,  and  the  foot  recover  in  tircn^th,  a:xi  keep  in  .1 
ilate  of  p- 

It  is  ever  to  be  obfcrved  a«  a  certain  rule,  that  when 
a  h'irf.'s  foot  inclines  to  glow  (trong  it  grows  i 
the  contrary,  when  inclining  to  grow  large,  it  grows 
weak.  All  which  is  owing  to  too  much  or  t«x>  little 
flexibility  in  thr  different  feet;  therefore  oppof  te  flioes 
are,  in  thofc  c*fcs,  to  be  oppcliid  to  i  ite  disor- 

der*. 

In  the  caf:  of  other  feTt  which,  by  nature,  are  neither 

.ive  nor  convex,  a:  d  which  I  c.i!!  neither  too  It.rmg 

i. or  too  weak,  I  reiommend  a  flat  fhoe,  of  luth  a  con- 

o  admit  of  contraction  or    >'.i  I'.jiion. 

<•   I  can  a  j-r-vur.ivc  (hoe. — Was  f  ,ch  a  £hoc  to  be 

Bird  at  thr'e  or  four  yean  old,  it  would  prevent  an . 

nation  in  the  foot  of  a  h-vfe  during  lire,  unlefs  it  happen- 

. 

The  gieat  nicety  r  horf'«,  at   this 

<!jy,  calls  for  much  greater  mechanical  Iv  thofe 

•fually  emplo)cd:   belidcs  more  time  to  do  tiic  bufinefs 
in.      And  though  the  advance  in  fhocin;:,  within  thcfe 
twenty-  years  pill,  i»  Ur  from  being  jdeqiute  to  the  la- 
tour,  yet  if  the  journeyman  was  not  compelled  to 
he  would  require  a  Itfs  quantity  of  ftro.> 


quors  to  enable  him  to  fupport  the  fatigue,  and  would  bf 
lefs  fubject  to  be  intoxicated,  to  the  loi's  of  his  reafon  and 
judgment;  in  which  Mate  it  is  impofiible  he  fhould  be 
capable  to  jud^c  for  a  dumb  animal. 

If  the  labourer  was  better  paid,  a  different  fct  of  peo- 
ple from  that  low  ignorant  clafs,  now  generally  emplov- 
ed,  would  be  encouraged  ro  become  good  artifts,  and  to 
excel  in  the  mechanical  branch ;  to  take  greater  pains, 
and  not  hurry  over  their  bufmefs  in  the  manner  general- 
ly prachfed;  from  which  horfes  may  juftly  date  all  their 
f  itrerings,  and,  if  capable  of  utterance,  could  point  them 
out  far  better  truii  the  generality  of  thofe  who  now  judge 
for  them. 

Suppofe  a  horfe,  by  moderate  labour,  wears  a  fet  of 
fhoes  every  month,  and  the  employer  was  to.  pay  fix- 
pence  extraordinary  for  the  greater  time  rcquifite  in  feoe- 
ing  ;  I  am  fully  pcrfuaded  it  would  anfwcr  every  purpofe 
the  owr-er  of  the  beaft  cruld  wifti  for. 

The  deviation  from  juftnefs,  and  the  unevennefs  of 
that  fide  of  the  (hoe  which  goes  next  the  foot,  with  its 
unequal  bearing,  are  the  caufes  which  deftroy  all  the 
flat-footed  or  oyfter-footed  horfe?,  as  I  call  them,  faftcr 
than  they  can  poflibly  grow,  it  being  out  of  the  power 
v  number  of  nails  to  keep  the  (hoc  and  foot  toge- 
ther, fo  ;.s  not  to  admit  of  any  action  between  them ; 
the  water  and  gravel  coming  between  the  foot  and  fhoe 
alfo  grind  the  foot  away,  where  the  friction  is  grcatclr, 
as  if  hdd  againft  the  race  of  a  grinding-ftone.  And 
then  the  owner  condemn*  the  farrier  for  paring  away 
the  horfc's  heeU  ;  whj  would  be  glad  to  add  more  foot, 
where  it  was  wanting,  if  his  (kill  could  reach  to  far,  and 
th'is  favc  himfc'f  much  trouble  in  convcxing,  vulgarly 
called  boxing  or  hollowing,  the  fhoe,  and  that  to  a  very 
great  degree  of  untruth.  When  once  the  foot  gets  be- 
low its  furface,  it  very  rarely  if  ever  recovers  itfelf  whilft 
at  labour;  the  fhoes,  in  th.it  cafe,  are  to  be  taken  off, 
and  the  ht>r!e  is  to  be  turned  out  into  his  natural  element 
for  a  proper  time,  that  he  rr.ay  recover  his  f-et ;  or  fome 
dexteious  a-tift  mult  be  employed  to  difplay  his  judgment 
and  ikiii  upon  him. 

Thr  prc.it  multiplicity  of  n,ih  peneially  ufcd,  makin* 

fo  n»any  holes  in  the  hoof,  in  a  great  meafurc  contributes 

tod---  iller  than  it  can  pofiihly  grow.     It  is  out 

'•  power  of  any  number  of  nails  to  rcfift  tK-e  gie.\ter 

of  the  hurtneii  he  i  ITU  i,  ujilefs 

the  i;  :deandfi:--  i  f  mm.     For 

fuch  lh»:-<    I   r-romac-nJ   !:\   n.i  1 .  only,   in   the  cafe  of 

•  is  for  a  ch*i(L-  liorfe  ;  and  ten  for 

.t-h  or  c.u 

Thrfe  naih  arc  <  \  a  HirTorent  conftruJlion  from  the 
nails  comtno:  i  '  n  will  hold  better 

tii.in  two  of  the  (.  I  call  thi-m  coacave 

•e  withoii  down  in 

the  hole  l4e  a  wedg<-,  aixj  -re  c\-i;-oifly  vuli  ad-ipted  to 
fhoes  ni.i.ic  thick  on  the  ouiluie  cil^e,  with  a  counter- 
l"unk-hi)le.  And  the  horf:  at  the  U me  tini?,  inltead  of 
treading  on  the  convexity  or  inward  cjye  of  the  fhoe, 
by  which  means  he  is  apt  to  (train  the  mil?,  will  b^ 
obliged  to  tread  on  the  top  of  the  he.ul  «f  the  nail,1  fo 
that  there  will  be  no  ftreis  on  the  ciiKh  of  the  nail. 
This  will  be  a  means  of  preferving  the  hoof,  the  fupport 
of  the  fabric,  »i  the  foundation  is  o:  a  ruull- ,  which,  if 
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not  kcj:t  up,  the  fibric  nvjft  totter  and  tail.  The  foot  is 
preserved  by  encouraging  i;?  urowth,  as  h.is  been  already 
hinted  ;  that  i.£,  if  made  to  ibnd  cold  ai.d  moift,  inilcad 
of  hot  :ir.d  dry. 

Thus  we  have  confidered  the  diforders  incident  to 
the  foot  of  a  iinrie,  their  cauf'  s,  thtir  fymptoms,  and  the 
ll-at  in  which  they  are  ioJ^cd,  with  the  effects  they  rro- 

lil.CC. 

Let  us  to  this  fubjoii:,  as  highly  necfcffary,  an  enume- 
ration of  th;  pints  of  the  foot. 

A  horfe's  Ket  are  ihe  extremities  of  his  body,  fub'er- 
vient  to  its  fuppurt  and  motion  ;  a  receptacle  of  tiiufcular 
infenlonf,  of  blood-veflels,  and  nerves,  which  terminate 
there. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  foot  which  chirp  cur  at- 
tention, and  about  which  the  moft  confidcrat'le  branch 
of  the  art  of  farriery  is  employed,  are  the  following: 
the  hoof,  the  !ole,  the  frog,  the  heJs,  the  coronet,  the 
coffin-bone,  the  periofleum,  the  fuperior  cartilages,  the 
cartilage  of  the  coffin-bone,  the  caitilage  of  the  head  of 
the  little  paftern-bone,  the  two  carma^es  of  the  hetl- 
bone,  the  annular  ligament,  the  ligaments  of  the  little 
pattern,  the  tranfverle  ligaiiients,  the  upper  and  lower 
mufcles  of  the  coffin-bone,  the  tendon  of  the  great  ex- 
tender, the  fat  and  mucilaginous  glands,  the  arteries,  the 
vtiiif,  and  the  nerves. 

Learned  ir.cn  differ  in  opinion  with  refpecl:  to  the 
matter  of  which  the  horfe's  hoof  is  formed,  which  an- 
fwers  to  the  nails  of  a  man's  fingers,  or  toes  of  the  feet, 
defigned  by  nature  as  a  proper  defence  for  the  extremi- 
ties. Hippocrates  fuppofed  the  hoof  to  be  formed  from 
a  glutinous  matter,  parched  and  dried  by  hear,  after 
being  driven  to  the  extreme  parts.  Empedoclcs  thought 
that  the  hoof  is  made  of  the  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
and  that  therefore  when  thefe  drop  off,  it  is  a  fign  of 
great  weaknefs.  Ariftotle  is  of  opinion,  that  the  hoofs 
are  produced  from  adventitious  aliment.  And  to  con- 
clude, the  anatomift  Columbus  think-,  that  the  parts  juft 
mentioned  take  their  origin,  partly  from  the  (kin,  and 
partly  from  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles,  which  move  the 
fingers  and  toes,  and  that  they  are  increafed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  teeth :  namely,  by  oppofition  of  parts  to 
the  roots. 

With  refpeft  to  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  whatever  be  the 
original  matter  out  of  which  they  are  formed,  their 
growth  feems  to  be  carried  on  by  a  continual  oppofition 
<jf  parts  to  their  roots,  fucceflively  driving  before  them 
the  particles  that  preceded.  They  are  of  an  interme- 
diate fubfrance  between  bone  and  griftle:  not  fo  hard 
as  bone,  for  then  they  would  be  apt  to  fnap  and  break  ; 
nor  yet  fo  foft  as  griftle,  as  in  that  cafe  they  could  not 
fupport  the  weight  of  the  body  of  a  horfe  ;  much  lefs 
bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling  amidft  ftones,  &c.  They 
are  tiierefote  of  a  hcirny  fubftance,  devoid  of  any  feeling, 
growing  pretty  firmly  to  the  part  included  by  them,  and 
fattened  to  the  coffin-bone  by  a  ligament  that  proceeds 
from  their  top  or  root,  which  root  the  (kin  alfo  encom- 
pafies  in  feme  meafure  ;  underneath  them  lie  many  twigs 
of  nerves,  and  tendons  of  mufcles,  which  run  even  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  hoof,  or  fole  of  the  foot;  on 
pricking  or  wounding  which  with  a  nail,  or  the  like,  or 
«vcn  when  but  bruifed  by  riding  on  hard  roads,  the  herfe 


immediately  difcovcrs  his  being  hurt;  a  circumftance 
which  (hould  induce  the  drafter  of  every  hotfe  to  avoid 
as  much  as  potiibie  hard  and  ftony  roads,  and  to  keep  his 
feet  cool,  moift,  and  well  (hod. 

Lord  Pembroke  obf.  rres,  "  the  only  fyftem  of  farriers 
is  to  (hoc  in  aeneral  with  ixcellive  heavy  and  clumfy  ill- 
ihaped  (hoes,  and  very  many  nails,  to  the  total deftruitioa 
of  the  foot.  Tile  cramps  they  annex  tend  to  deftroy  the 
bullet,  and  the  (hoes  made  in  th.-  (hape  of  a  walnut-lhel!, 
prevent  the  horfe's  walking  upon  the  firm  bahs  which 
GOD  has  given  him  for  that  end,  and  thereby  oblige 
him  to  (tumble  and  fall.  They  totally  pare  aw-iy  alfo 
and  lay  bare  the  infide  of  the  animal's  foot  with  their 
detefldbie  butteiifcs,  and  afterwards  put  on  very  long" 
(hoes,  whereby  the  foot  is  hindered  f-om  having  any 
preffure  at  all  upon  the  hecl«,  which  preffure  otherwife 
might  ftill  perchance,  notwithftandmg  their  dreadful  cut- 
tin.,',  keep  the  heels  properly  open,  and  tile  food  i;;  good 
order.  'Ihe  froj;  fhould  never  be  cut  cut;  but,  as  it 
will  fometimes  become  ragged,  it  mult  be  c'eanfed  every 
now  and  ther,  and  the  tsgged  pkccs  pateJ  off  wiih  a 
knife.  In  one  kind  of  foot,  indeed,  a  confiderable  cut- 
ting away  muir  be  allowed  of,  but  not  of  the  frog;  we 
mejn  that  very  high  feet  muft  be  cut  down  to  a  proper 
height;  becaufr,  if  they  were  not,  the  frog,  though  not 
cut,  would  ftill  be  f j  far  above  the  ground  as  not  to  have 
any  bearing  upon  it,  wh.  reby  the  great  tendon  muft  in- 
evitably be  damaged,  and  confequently  the  horfe  would 
go  lame. 

"  The  weight  of  (hoes  muft  greatly  depend  on  the 
quality  and  hardnefs  of  the  iron.  If  the  iron  be  very 
good,  it  will  not  bend  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  (hoes  can- 
not poflibly  be  made  too  light :  care,  however,  muft  be 
taki  n  that  they  be  of  a  thicknefs  fo  as  not  to  b_-nd,  for 
bending  would  force  out  the  nails,  an.i  ruin  the  hoof. 
That  part  of  the  (hoe  which  is  next  the  horfe's  heel, 
muft  be  narrower  than  any  other  (as  is  feen  in  the-  cop- 
per-plate for  this  article)  that  ftones  may  be  thereby  pre- 
vented from  getting  under  it,  and  (ticking  there;  which 
otherwife-  would  be  the  cafe,  be-caufe  the  iron,  when  it 
advances  inwardly  beyond  the  bearing  of  the  foot,  forms 
a  cavity,  wherein  ftones  being  lodged  would  remain, 
and,  by  preffing  againft  the  foot,  lame  the  horfe.  The 
part  of  the  (hoe  which  the  horfe  walks  upon  fhould  be 
quite  flat,  and  the  infide  of  it  likewife  ;  only  juft  fpace 
e.iough  being  left  next  the  foot  to  put  in  a  picker  (which/ 
ought  to  be  ufed  every  time  the  horfe  comes  into  the 
(table)  and  alfo  to  prevent  the  (hoe's  prc-ffing  upon  the 
fole.  Four  nails  on  each  fide  hold  better  than  a  greater 
number,  and  keep  the  hoof  in  a  far  better  ftate.  The 
toe  of  the  horfe  muft  be  cut  fhorr,  and  nearly  fquare  (the 
angles  only  juft  rounded  off]  nor  muft  any  nails  be 
driven  there ;  this  method  prevents  much  ftumbiing, 
efpecially  in  defcents,  and  fcrve?,  by  throwing  nouriOi- 
ment  to  the  heels,  to  ftrengthen  them  :  OH  them  the 
horfe  fhould  in  fomc  meafure  w;ilk,  and  the  (hoe  be  made 
of  a  proper  length  accordingly  ;  by  this  means  narrow 
heels  are  prevented,  and  many  other  good  effects  pro- 
duced. Many  people  drive  a  nail  at  the  toe,  but  it  is 
an  abfurd  practice.  Leaving  room  to  drive  one  there, 
caiifes  the  foot  to  be  of  an  improper  length,  and  more- 
over, that  part  of  the  hoof  is  n*tural|y  fo  brittle,  thar, 
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*hen  it  is  kept  well  greafed,  th?  nail  th»re  fe'. 
in,  but  tears  ou:  anj  damages  the  hoof.     That  the 
direihons  f  r  Ihoe':^  a  proper  leneth  may  be  more  clear 
and  intelligible,  we  have  annexed  a  draught  of  a  toot  (hod 
a  p"  v  r  .Aiding  on  2  plain  furtacc,  and  with  it 

»  d.-i  -.e  right  kmj  of  fhoe. 

"•in  w  ruund,  where  the  foot 

finks  in,  the  pieiiure  upon  the  heels  is  cf  courfe  greater 
than  on  hard  ground ;  and  fo  indeed  it  fho.ii.l  be  upon 
al!  acc<  u  .  be  treated  in  the 

fame  ;<,   and  the  fhixs  the  fame; 

exec  ..ry  countries,  they  nuy  not  im- 

properly :  up;  the  lo-c-lh  >e;.  are  of  no  fervice, 

legs  rfpcdilly  to  th« 
cramps  are  apt  to  throw 

hoiles  ilown,  b  ^  t*e  fore-ls^s  out  of  their  pro- 

per bafi»  and  :  •  :cn  (he  hinder  ones  ate 

rapid  y  prerlid:    which   «rui»oidably   muft  be  the  rate, 

t  pufh  tlie  hoifc  upon  hii 
With  them  on  a  pi  .in  (urface  •  horfe'f  ti 
vn  forward*  on  the  toe,  out  of  i-s  proper  bea- 

iiabie  to  makj  the  horie  (tumble.     The 
ing  up  hillt  it  a  falfe  one. 

in  alcrndmg,  the  toe  is  the  firtt  part  of  the  foot  which 
bean  on  or  takes  hold  of  the  ground,  and  whether  the 
horfe  <2raw>,  or  carries,  confequently  the  buf-nefs  is  done 
before  the  part  where  the  era  nps  are  comes  to  the 
grouti*).  Ice-nails  are  prefe'able  to  an?  thing  to  pre- 
voiM  flipping,  as  alfo  to  help  hori'c*  op  hill,  tn~  moft  f.  r- 
ward  one*  taking  hold  of  the  ground  early,  confiderably 
before  the  heels  touch  the  ground .  they  mult  be  fo  made 
M  «o  be,  v»-h  n  driven  in,  fcarcrly  harf  an  inch  above 
the  (he,  and  alfo  have  four  l:dcs  ending  at  the  top  in  a 
point.  They  are  of  great  fcrvice  to  prevent  flipping  on 
all  kinds  of  places,  and  by  means  of  them  a  horfe  is  not 
thrown  out  of  hi*  proper  bait*.  They  mud  be  made  of 
vciy  good  iron  ;  if  they  a  c  not,  the  heels  ef  them  will 
be  perpetually  breaking  off.  From  the  race-horfe  to 
the  cart-horfc  the  f.ine  tyftem  of  (hoeing  Ihould  be  ob- 
fervrd;  the  fize,  thi;  kncfs,  ai.d  weight,  of  them  only 
fhould  differ.  Ir.e  (hoe  of  a  race-horfe  muft  of  courfj 
be  liphtrr  than  that  of  a  faddlc-horfc ;  that  of  a  f.'dd]e- 
•>it  of  a  conch  <  r  bat-horfc;  and  thefc 
laft  i  a  can,  waggon,  cr  artillervt  horfe. 

At  p'dfnt  all  (hoe.  in  general  are  too  heavy;  if  the 
'hoc*  nc  d  not  be  fo  thick  as  they  are  now 
'••verity  ought  to  be  in- 
/.ho  clap  fho;s  on  hot,  as  this  unpar- 
•:  making  feet  thus  fit  (h 

up  the  hoof,  and  ut- 
•.'.      Firqurnt   r,  ;novals  of  flbo~s  are 
.  -me*  th  v  are 
c  which 

ar-   i  ic  (hoe,  being  very  (h"rt,  is 

nto  the  foot,  ^i,d   >  uly  muft 

>'  fiihjef*  by  Mr.  Chrk  "f  EHin- 
borj;  mon  form  nf  (hce«.  ai.d  meiho<l 

•.»'th  great  appear-  .if«m,   totally  con- 

cm   and  mr'ho..    rcc-in  rr.cnded, 

which  (•••  \  to  have 

been  confirmed  by  experience. 


Comman  method.  "  In  preparing  the  foot  for  the 
ftce  (our  author  obferve?)  the  frog,  the  fole,  and  the 
bu.s  or  binders,  are  pared  fo  much  that  the  blood  fre- 
quently appears.  The  (hoe  by  its  form  (being  thick  on 
the  inhde  of  the  rim,  and  thin  upon  the  outfidr)  muft  of 
quence  be  made  concave  or  hollow  on  that  fide 
which  is  placed  immediately  next  the  foot,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  retting  upon  the  fole.  The  (hoes  are  gene- 
rally of  an  immoderate  weight  and  length,  and  every 
means  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  frog  from  retting;  upon  the 
ground,  by  making  the  (hoc  heels  thick,  broad,  and 
Kroner,  or  nfmg  cramp*  or  caukers  on  them. 

"  From  this  form  of  the  (hoe,  and  from  this  meths4 
of  treating  the  hoof,  the  frog  is  raifcd  to  a  confiderable 
height  abo.e  tie  ground,  the  heeh  are  deprived  of  that 
fubHance  which  was  provided  by  nature  to  keep  the  cruft 
extended  at  a  pro;ier  wiilenefs,  and  the  foot  is  fixed  as  it 
r-ere  in  a  mould. 

tv  By  prerturc  fom  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  refift- 
ancc  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  Oioe,  the  heels  are 
forced  ingrru-r,  and  retain  thut  fhape  imprefled  upon 
mem,  which  i:  rer  after  to  remove  :  hence 

a  corxrailion  of  the  h  e'.s,  a:;d  of  courfe  (amends.     IJut 
farther, 

The  beeU,  as  has  been  obferved,  being  forced  toge- 
ther, the  cruft  prefledl  upon  the  precedes  of  the  o 
anJ  cxtre:  •   the  nut  bone;  the  frog  being  then 

confined,  and  ,  :.  r  tr»m  the  ground  that  it  cannot 

have  that  I'upp.Tt  upon  it  which  it  ought  to  have,  the 
circulation  ol  the  b!<xxl  is  impeded,  and  a  wafting  of  the 
,  with  frequently  that  of  the.-  whole  foot,  enfucs. 
Hence  proceed  all  thofe  difcafes  of  the  feet  known  by  the 
names  of  foundered,  hoof  bound,  narrow-heels,  running- 
thrufhes,  corn?,  high  folcs,  Sec. 

*  I  have  likcwirc  frequently  obferved,  from  this  com- 
prcflion  <>f  the  internal  parts  rf  the  foot,  a  fwelling  of 
the  legs  immediately  ab..ve  the  hoof,  attended  with  great 
pain  and  inflammation,  with  a  difcharge  of  thin,  icho- 
rou$,  fct;d,  matter  ;  from  wiiich  fym|.toms  it  is  often  con- 
cluded, that  the  horfe  is  t;i  a  bjd  habit  of  body  for  what 
is  termed  a  prcafe  falling  do^p)  and  muft  therclore  un- 
>  a  courfe  of  medicine,  &c. 

I'be  bad  effeds  of,  this  pradice  are  ftill  more  oh- 
vious  upon  the  external  part*  of  the  hoof.  Tr.c  cruft 
towards  the  toe,  being  the  only  part  of  the  h:iof  free 
from  comprcfiion,  enjoys  a  free  circulation  of  thit  : 
n«ce(Tary  for  its  noutifhment,  and  :;n>.vs  •  -r< \-iJcr  and 
longer;  from  this  extraordinary  1-ngth  of  the  toe,  rhe 
horfe  rtumh!e>  in  hi*  going,  an.!  c  ;ts  his  legs.  The 
fmJU-r  partick-s  of  fand  infuiu.itc  thcmfclvcs  between 
the  (hoe  ^nd  the  heel?,  win  .  them  ..way,  and 

rh-rchy  produce  lamentf?.      All  t  .is  i«   e.iiirrly  owinj 
to  the  great  fpri".g  the  heels  o\  the  horf:  mulr  unavoid- 
.ive  upon  the  heels  of  a  Ihje  made  in  this  foi  n. 

"   1  MI*  concave  fhoe  in  time  wrars  thin  at  the  tor, 
•o  trie  prcfTure   made  upon  it,  is   forced 
•. ,  and  of  courfe  br  ,.ks  off  a:l  that  part  of  the  cruft 
on  the    utfide  of  P. 

"  Inltances  of  this  ki.i.l  dai'y  occur,  infnmuch  that 
there  har/ly  remains  >.rull  fifficient  to  fix  a  (hoe  upon. 

"  It  f   generally  •     t  the  bn  adcr  a  (hrc  i<^, 

anJ'  the  more  it  coven  the  fole  and  frog,  a  horfe  wi'l 
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travel' the  better.  Hut,  as  has  b;cn  formerly  remarked, 
the  broader  a  fhoc  is  c>f  this  form,  it  inuft  be  made  the 
more  concave,  m;j,  in  conicquence,  the  contracting 
power  upon  the  heel>  inuft  he  the  greater,  It  is  like- 
.vvife  to  be  obferved  that,  by  ufing  the  'ftrong  broad- 
rimmed  concave  (hoes  in  the  fummcr-fcafon,  when  the 
weather  is'  hot  and  th  :  roads  very  dry  and  hard,  if  a 
hoife  is  obl'gL-d  to  go  full,  the  (hoes,  by  repeated  itroki-s 
.(or  frictions)  againil  the  ground,  acquire  a  great  degree 
of  heat,  which  is  communicated  to  the  internal  parts  ut 
the  feet ;  and,  together  with  the  contraction  upon  the 
heels  occafioi.ed  by  the'form  of  -the  (hoe,  muft  certainly 
caufe  exquifite  pun.  This  is  frequently  fucceeded  by 
a  violent  inflammation  in  (he  internal  parts  ot  the  hoof, 
and  is  the  caufe  of  that  difrafe  in  the  feet  fo  fatal  to  the 
very  belt  of  our  horfes,  co;nmonly  termed  a  founder. 
This  is  alfo  the  reafon  why  horfes,  after  a  journey  or 
hard  ride,  are  obferved  to  (hift  their  feet  fo  frequently, 
and  to  lie  down  much. 

.  "If  we  attend  further  to  the  convex  fuiface  of  this 
fhoe,  and  the  convexity  of  the  pavement  upon  which 
horfes  walk,  it  will  then  be  evident  that  it  is  impoflible 
for  them  to  keep  their  feet  from  flipping  in  this  form  of 
fhoe,  efpecially  upon  declivities  of  ftreets. 

u  It  is  aiio  a  common  practice  to  turn  up  the  heels 
of  the  {hoes  into  wh.it  is  called  cramps  or  caukers,  by 
which  means  the  weight  of  a  horfe  is  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  furface,  viz.  the  inner  round  edge  of  the  fhoe- 
rim  and  the  points  or  caukers  of  each  heel,  which  foon 
wear  round  and  blunt;  befides  they,  for  the  moft  part, 
are  made  by  far  too  thick  and  long.  To  this  caufe  we 
muft  likewife  afcribe  the  frequent  and  Hidden  lamenefs 
horfes  are  fubject  to  in  the  legs,  by  twifting  the  ligaments 
of  the  joints,  tendons,  &c. 

"  I  do  not  affirm  that  caukers  are  always  hurtful,  and 
ought  to  be  laid  afide  :  on  the  contrary,  I  grant  that  they, 
or  fome  fuch-like  contrivance,  are  extremely  necrffary, 
and  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  upon  flat  fhoes  where 
the  ground  is  flippery,  but  they  fhould  be  made  thinner 
and  fharpen  than  thoie  commonly  ufed,  lo  as  to  fin-k  into 
the  ground,  otherwife  they  will  rather  be  hurtful  than  of 
any  advantage. 

"The  Chinefe  are  (aid  t»  account  a  fmall  foot  an  or- 
nament to  their  women,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  when 
young,  their  feet  are  confined  in  fmall  fhoes.  This  no 
doubt  produces  the  defired  effect,  but  mult  nticeffarily  be 
very  prejudicial  to  them  in  walking,  and  apt  to  render 
them  entirely  lame, 

"This  practice,  however,  very  much  refcmWes  our 
manner  of  fhoeing  horfes ;  for,  if  we  looked  upon  it  as 
an  advantage  to  them  to  have  Iwng  feet,  with  narrow 
heels,  and  i'uppoling  weobfer.ed  no  inconvenience  to 
attend  it,  we  could  net  poflibly  ufe  more  effectual  means 
to  bring  it  about,  than  by  following  the  method  already 
•defcribed. 

"  In  (hoeing  a  horfe,  therefore,  we  (houl-d  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  cafe,  ftudy  to  follow  nature  ;  and  certainly 
that  fhoe  which  is  made  of  fuch  a  form  as  to  refemble  as 
near  as  poflible  the  natural  tread  and  fliape  of  the  foot, 
muft  be  preferable  to  any  other. 

"But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  fixed  rules 
with  refpect  to  the  proper  method  to  be  obfeivcd  in 


treating  the  hoofs  of  different  horfes :  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down  any  certain  rule  for  determining  the 
precife  form  to  be  given  to  their  fhoes.  This  wilV  be 
obvious  to  every  judicious  practitioner,  from  the  various 
conftru£tions  of  their  feet,  from  difeafe,  and  from  other 
caufes  that  may  occur;  fo  that  a  great  deal  muft  depend 
upon  the  diicretion  and  judgment  of  the  operator,  in 
proportioning  the  (hoe  to  the  foot,  by  imitating  the  na- 
tural tread,  to  prevent  the  hoof  from  contracting  a  bad 
fhape. 

"•  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  fome  general  idea  ot 
what  may  be  thought  moft  necefTary  in  this  matter,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  dei'cribe  that  form  of  fhoc,  and  me- 
thod qf  treating  the  hoofs  of  horfe-,  which  from  expe- 
rience 1  have  found  moft  beneficial. 

"Prtper  method.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a 
horfe's  fhoe  ought  by  no  means  to  reft  upon  the  fole, 
otherwife  it  would  occafion  lamenefs  ;  therefore  it  muft 
reft  entirely  upon  the  cruft,  and,  in  order  that  we  may 
imitate  the  natural  tread  of  the  foot,  the  fhoe  muft  be 
made  flat,  if  the  height  of  the  fo!e  does  not  forbid  it ; 
it  muft  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  all  around  the  outfide 
of  the  rim,  and,  on  the  part  of  it  which  is  to  be  placed 
immediately  next  the  foot,  a  narrow  rim  or  margin  is  to 
be  formed,  not  exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  cruft  upon 
which  it  is  to  reft,  with  the  nail-holes  placed  exactly  in 
the  middle ;  and,  from  this  narrow  rim,  the  fhoe  is  to 
be  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its  inner  edge. 

"  The  breadth  of  the  ihoe  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  fiz<r 
of  the  foot,  and  the  work  to  which  the  horfe  is  accuftom- 
ed;  but,  in  general,  it  fhould  be  made  rather  broad  at 
the  toe,  and  narrow  towards  the  extremity  of  each  heel, 
in  order  to  let  the  frog  reft  with  freedom  upon  the 
ground.  The  neceffity  of  this  has  been  already  (hewn. 

"  The  (hoe  being  thus  formed  and  fhaped  like  th« 
foot,  the  furface  of  the  cruft  is  to  be  made  fmooth,  and 
the  fhoe  fixed  on  with  eight,  or  at  moft  ten  nails,  the 
heads  of  which  fhould  be  lunk  into  the  holes,  fo  as  to  be 
even  With  the  furface  of  the  Ihoe.  The  fole,  frog,  and 
bars,  as  I  have  already  obf-rved,  (hould  never  be  pared, 
farther  than  taking  oft  what  is  ragged  from  the  frog,  and 
any  excrefcences  or  inequalities  from  the  fole.  And  it 
is  very  properly  remarked  by  Mr.  Ofmer,  'That  the 
fhoe  (hould  be  made  fo  as  to  (land  a  little  wider  at  the 
extremity  of  each  heel  than  the  foot  itfelf;  otherwife,  as 
the  foot  grows  in  length,  the  heel  of  the  ihoe  in  a  (hort 
time  gets  within  the  heel  of  the  horfe  ;  which  preflure 
often  breaks  the  cmft,  and  produces  a  temporary  lame- 
nefs,  perhaps  a  corn.' 

"  This  method  of  (hoeing- horfes  I  have  followed  long 
before  Mr.  Ofmer's  treatife  on  that  fubject  was  publith- 
ed  ;  and  for  thtfe  feveral  years  pull  I  have  endeavoured 
to  introduce  it  into  practice. 

"  But  fo  much  arc  farriers,  grooms,  &c.  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  common  method  of  fhoeing  and  paring  out 
the  feet,  that  it  is  .vith  difficulty  they  can  even  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  a  proper  trial  of  it. 

"  They  cannot  be  fatished  unlefs  the  frog  be  finely 
(haped,  the  fole  pared,  and  the  bars  cut  out,  in  order  ta 
make  the  heels  appear  wide.  This  pradlice  gives  them 
a  (how  of  widenels  for  the  time;  yet  tnat,  together  witli 
the  concave  form  of  the  (hoc,  forwards  the  contraction 
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•f  the  her!,  which,  when  confirmed,  renders  the  irrimal 
lame  f  -r  : 

"  In  this  flat  form  of  (hoe,  its  thickeft  part  is  upon 
the  outride  of  the  rim,  where  it  is  moft  exp  >fed  to  be 
worn;  ai.d,  !  .  -  ..illy  thinner  toward 

-ch  lighter  thjn  the  common 

concave  (hue:   vet  it   will  Utt  equally  as  long,  a  H)  with 

more  advantage  to  the  hoof ;  and,  is  the  frog  or  heel  is 

allowc-l   te  r  ll   uptn  the  |  is  foot  cnjoyj  the 

(arm-  ort  as  i  i  its  lutu-al  Itate.     It  mu.l 

therefore  •   eaficr  f>>r  the  h  rfe  in  h  s  way  of 

going,  M.:U  he  a  means  of  making  him  1   rcr-f^o  ed.     It 

ij  lilte^i.e  evident.  -,  the  h  /of  Cannot 

»  •  .d  form  ;  when,  it  tiie  lame  time,  it   re- 

:«  every  advjntjge  that  pofljbly  coulJ  be  expe.5teJ 

fr.'m  lhoci,.g.      In  this   refpect  it  may  very  proper  I .  b- 

we  make  the  (ho:  to  the  foot,  and  not  the  foot 

.  c,  as  is  but  too  much  the  cafe  in  the  concave 

fhoe-,  whcic  the  foot  very  much  referable*  that  ot  a  cat'* 

fixed  in  a  v  al. 

"  It  ii  to  be  .  blerved,  that  the  hoofs  of  young  h  >rfes, 

.  c   thry  are   (h  o   in ••:'    pj't    are   wide   and 

o;  en  at   tiie  ••.-!-,   ..-..!  that  me  crult  is  furHcicmly  thick 

;trong  to  admit  of  the  nails  be.  civ  near 

the  extremities  of  each.      But,  as   I   have  formerly  rc- 

mar».  i   the   conftant  life  of  concave  (hoes,  the 

fjuil  nt  of  the  f  ot  grows  trrnnrr  and  weaker, 

and,  Miuii  the  nails  are  fixed  too  far  back,  efpeciaily 

.  the  infide,  the  horfc  becomes  lame;  to  avoid  thi«, 

.i  mof  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  hoc  f, 

;:.e  heel*  of  the  horfe  to  have  the  greater 

fpring  upon  the  heels  of  the  (hoe,  which  is  fo  detrimental 

is  to  .  .canon  lamenefs ;  whtre.s,  b/  ullng  this  flat  form 

of  (hoe,  4)!  thtfe  inconveniences  are  avo.dcd,  ai.-J,  if  the 

rom  the  f;  "ut  they  were 

(hod,  »crc  continurd  to  be  treated  according  to  the  me- 
thod 'mmende^,  fc  heels  would  always  retain 
then  i  Ihape. 

**  !'  i  of  (hoeintr,  and  man- 

ner •  ^  the  hoofs,  feveral  horfes  now  under  my 

:   were  i  ••  •:  footed   »nd   frequently 

lam  ..!   concave  fhoes,  arc   now 

>   in   as  gcod  condition   as 

»bc:    •  .  .:  up^n  them  ;  in  particular, 

the  :  !   b;".d  con.ave  (hoes   now  goes 

.    . 

"If  i  .!/  the  defign  >>{  (hoe- 

ing ^  -  ..-l.es  ac- 

quai.  f  of  the  fort,. they 

-.•.ncidthal  ti.is  niethod  of  trrating  the 
.     ,  is  preferable  to  that  winch 

in  thi<  fcnn  of  ihoe  horfes 

y  ufed.     This  ob- 

:>v  attending  to  the  i   I- 

.re  but  few  practitioners  that 

can  or  wi.l  cn^eivrur  to  make  thi>  lor:  yht 

to  t  |i»  chilly   turn 

i!>e  common  (h  e; 

rcafiMi  why  farriers  ob- 

,•   work  by    the   piece. 

.jed  *uh  con- 


cave (hoei  hive  their  folrs  confiderably.  higher  than  the 
crufl,  if  the  (hoe  is  not  formed,  or  if  it  is  made  too  flat,  it 
muli  unavoidably  reft  upon  the  Cole,  and  occafion  lame- 
nt- fs. 

"  The  pr.j&ice  of  paring  the  fole  and  frog  is  alfo  fo 
prevalent,  and  thou^nt  fo  abftluteljr  ne  ed.rv,  th..t  it  is 
indifcriminaiely  pracii(ed,  even  to  cxcefs,  on  all  kinds  of 
feet  :  and  while  this  method  continues  to  be  followed, 
it  cannot  be  expeded  that  horfe*  can  go  upon  hard 
grou.id  (on  this  open  (hoe)  with  that  freedom  thev 
w  ul  i  do  if  their  loirs  and  frogs  were  aliowed  to  remain 
in  tnt-i-  full  natural  lirength. 

•'  1  I-    teaches   u«,   that,    in   very  thin   foled 

(hoes,  w-;  feel  an  acute  pain  from  every  (harp-pointed 
n  10  tread  upon.      Horfe*  are  fenlible  of 
the  fjin:  ihinp  in  their  feet,  when  their  1'le-,  &c.  are 
pared  too  ihin;  hence  they  who  arc  prejudiced  againd 
thi«  mcth'HJ,  wiihout  ever  reflccling  upon  the  thin  ftate 
of  the  !'..le,  tec.  are  apt  to  condemn  it,  and  draw  their 
conclufions  more  Irorn  outward  appearances  than   from 
any  rr.no1-  lowledge  of  the  ftrudlure  of  the  parts. 

t  r  m  a  ti  :c  .i'tc-nti»n  likewiff  t  •  the  ftrudtire  of  a  horle's 
toot  in  a  natural  it.ite,  it  will   be  obvious,  that  paring 
awav  the  I   1;,  t  .....  .  tf.  m\tit  be  hurtful,  and  in  reality  is 

deliroymg  that  fubftance  provided  by  natnre  for  the  de- 
fence ot  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  fo  that  it  mult  be 
more  liable  to  accident*  from  hard  bodies,  fuch  as  (harp 


,.  n«i)<,  glafs,  ttc.  Frnm  this  conlideration  we 
(Li  .1  likewik-  find,  that  a  narr  w  piece  of  iron  adapted 
to  the  (hape  and  fuc  of  the  toot  is  the  or.ly  thina  r.rcef- 
fary  to  protect  th-:  cruft  from  breaking  or  wearing  away  j 
the  i""le,  tic.  requiring  no  defence  it  never  pared. 

"  There  is  one  ob:ervation  1  would  farther  makr, 
which  i»,  th^t  the  (hoe  fhould  be  made  of  yood  iron, 
well  worked,  or  w  hat  fmiitv  call  hamn  t-r  hardened  ;  that 
i«,  beat  all  over  lightly  wrh  a  hammer,  when  almoft 
cold.  The  Spanilh  and  Portuguefe  farm  r>  ule  this  prac- 
tice greatly,  inlomuch  that  people,  who  have  feen  them  at 
work,  have  reported  that  they  lorm  their  hi  rfesfhots  with- 
out heating  them  in  the  tire  a^  we  d  >.  ic  is  well  known, 
that  heating  of  iron  HI  it  is  re.)  iotitn.  it  greatly,  an* 
when  (hoes  thu-.  foftrned  are  put  upon  horfes  feer,  they 

•  -  a*ay  like  lead.  Hut  wru-n  the  (h"cs  are  well 
hammered,  the  iron  becomes  more  corapadr,  firm,  and 
hare',  fo  that  4  well-hammered  (hue,  though  made  coii- 
•!>ly  lighter,  yet  will  laft  as  long  as  one  th:t  is  nude 
heavier,  the  advantage  of  which  is  obvio.;?,  as  the  I 
will  move  his  feet  with  more  activity,  and  be  in  less  dan- 
ger of  cutiing  his  1 

"  The  common  concave  (ho^s  nrc  very  faulty  in  this 
refpedl  ;  f"r,  in  fitting  or  fhapiiu  th-in  to  the  foot,  they 
require  to  be  frequently  hrate.i,  ia  «.rd  -r  to  make  them 
bend  co  the  unervial  luiface  which  the  hoof  acquires  from 
the  constant  utr  <  f  ti.i-fc  Ours:  they  thereby  become 
•-L-mpt  to  harden  them  by  beatini;  or  ham- 
mering when  Mry  are  fhaped  to  tiic  foot  would  undo  the 
whoKj.  Bat  rla:  fh  e»,  by  making  ihcin,  when  hi  ated, 
a  Irtle  D.irrowtr  tnan  the  foor,  will,  by  rm-ans  of  ham- 
mering, beromr  w  id.  r,  and  acquire  a  decree  of  i-!afticity 
an  i  f.rninel's  which  it  is  nece'lary  they  (h  ulci  have,  but 
impolTible  to  be  given  Hv  m  i  v  ny  <  t!,er  means  whw- 
cv<r  j  (o  that  any  farrier  from  practice  will  foon  be  »ole 

to 
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to  judge  from  th;  quality  of  the  iron,  h<rv  rrvjch  a  fhoe, 
in  fitting  it  to  the  circuryifsrence  of  th;  hoof,  will  (fretch 
by  hammering  when  >t  b  almoft  c.'ld:  this  operation,  in 
fitting  flat  (hoes,  will  be  It- I'd  difficult,  efpecially  whin  it 
is  Conftdered,  that  as  trxrc  arc  no  inequalities  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  hoof  (or  at  leaft  wight  not  to  he)  whicn  re- 
quire to  bs  b-:nd;d  thereto,  (hoes  of  this  kind  only  re- 
quire to  be  made  I'm  oM  aad  fiat ;  hence  tiiey  will  pn  Is 
equally  upon  the  circumference  or  cruft  of  the  hoof, 
which  is  the  n-.tura!  tread  <f  a  h  »rf_-." 

When  the  road*,  &c.  are  covered  with  ice,  it  becomes 
neceflarv  to  have  the  heels  of  the  {hoes  turned  up,  and 
frequently  fharpened,  in  oider  to  prevent  horfes  from 
flipping  and  falling:.  As  this  cannot  he  done  without  the 
trcijuent  moving  of  the  (ho.-s,  which  brealc?  and  deitroys 
the  cruft  of  the  hoofs  where  the  nails  .'.re  drove,  t-.>  pre- 
vent this,  it  is  reco, nm ended  to  thofe  wh'>  »rc  wiliini:  to 
be  at  <he  expence,  to  have  fteel  points  frrtwed  in:o  the 
heels  or  quarters  of  each  (hoe,  which  might  be  taken  out 
aii(J  put  in  occalionaily. 

The  method  of  doing  this  properly,  as  directed  by 
M.  Clerk,  is  firft  to  have  the  (hoes  fitted  to  the  (hape  of 
llie  hoof,  then  to  make  a  fmall  round  hole  in  the  extre- 
mity of  each  heel,  or  fn  the  quarters,  about  three-eighths 
»f  an  inch  in  diamet-jr,  or  more,  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth  and  fize  of  the  (he  ;  in  each  of  thefe  holes  a 
fcrcw  is  to  be  made  ;  the  fteel  points  are  likewife  to  have 
a  fcrew  on  them,  exactly  fitted  to  that  in  the  (hoes. 
Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  fcrcw  on  the  points  is  no 
loii'ier,  when  they  are  fere  wed  into  the  (hoe,  than  the 
thicknefs  of  the  latter.  The  fteel  points  are  to  be  made 
fharp ;  they  may  be  either  made  fquare,  triangular,  or 
ehifiel-pointed,  as  may  be  mod  agreeable;  the  height  of 
the  point  above  the  (hoe  fhould  not  exceed  half  an  inch 
for  a  faddle-horfe,  they  may  be  made  higher  for  a  draft- 
horfe.  The  key  or  handle  that  is  neceflary  to  fcrcw 
them  in  and  out  occafionally,  fs  made  in  the  (hape  of  the 
captal  letter  T,  and  of  a  fufficient  fize  and  ftrength;  at 
the  bottom  of  the  handle,  a  focket  or  cavity  muft  be 
made,  properly  adapted  to  the  (hape  of  the  ite^l  point, 
and  fo  deep  as  to  receive  the  whole  head  of  the  point  that 
is  above  the  (hoe.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fcrevv  from 
breaking  at  the  neck,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  make  a  gra- 
dual taper}  the  fame  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  of  the 
female  fcrew  that  receives  it,  that  is,  the  hole  muft  be 
wider  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoe  than  the  under  part ; 
the  (harp  points  may  be  tempered  or  hardened,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  growing  too  loon  blunt :  but,  when 
they  become  blunt,  they  may  be  fharpened  as  at  firft. 
Thefe  points  fhouJd  be  unfcrewed  when  the  horfe  is  put 
into  the  fiable,  as  the  ftones  will  do  them  more  injury  in 
a  few  minutes  than  a  day's  riding  on  ice.  A  draft- horfe 
fhould  have  one  point  on  each  (hoe,  as  th.U  gives  them 
firmer  footing  in  drawing  on  ice  ;  but  for  a  faddle-horfe, 
when  they  are  put  thtre,  they  are  apt  to  make  him  trip 
and  Humble. 

When  the  (hoes  are  provided  with  thefe  points,  a 
horfe  will  travel  on  ice  with  the  greateft  fecurity  and 
fteadinefs,  much  more  fo  than  on  caufeway  or  turnpike 
roads,  as  the  weight  of  the  horfe  prefles  them  down  in 
the  ice  at  every  ftep  he  makes. 

On  this  fubjedt,  Mr.  Edward  Cokm»n,  of  the  Ve- 
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terinary  College,  London,  has  publifh?d  ingenious  and 
learned  obfervations,  in  which  he  proves  the  impropriety 
of  the  methods  formerly  ufed,  and  points  out  the  proper 
treatment  neceffary  to  affift  the  farrier  in  fhoeinij!;  horfes. 
Indeed,  he  fays,  the  practice  of  (hoeing  horfes  doe?  not 
appear  to  ha  e  undergone  any  material  alteration  for  cen- 
turies, although  this  art  is  fufceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment, as  thofs  who  have  been  employed  to  flioe  horfes, 
and  attend  to  their  difcafes,  have  never  a;U-d  upon  prin- 
ciples of  any  for',  and  being  ignorant  of  the  flrutShire, 
and  totally  deftitute  of  all  knowledge  of  the  ufcs  of  the 
different  parts,  how  fhould  they  be  able  to  cut  the  hoof 
and  apply  a  (hoe  without  dcftroying,  or  in  fome  degrre 
pervert  the  intentions  of  nature.  All  this  Mr.  Colemari 
demonftrates,  and  proves  that  by  the  liberal  afiifLnce  of' 
many  of  our  moft  eminent  men  of  phyfical  and  anitrmi- 
cal  knowledge,  he  has  been  enabled  to  give  foch  ufeful 
inftru&ions  in  the  art  of  (hoeing  horfes,  as  not  only  af- 
ftfts  that  animal,  but  prevents  many  of  thofe  cifl-afcs 
which  have  too  frequently  rendered  them  uftlef?.  To 
elucidate  this  he  has  given  feveral  plates,  with  references 
to  every  part  of  the  foot  and  (hoe,  in  order  to  enable  any 
perfon  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  right  (hape  and  ule 
of  both,  and  thereby  prevent  the  mifchief  too  frequently 
occafioned  by  ignorance.  Upon  the  whole  he  (hews  the 
utility  and  benefit  to  the  community  by  the  Veterinary 
College,  whofe  inlHtution  has  met  with  fuch  univerfal 
approbation,  both  from  the  gentleman  and  farrier,  as  well 
as  the  board  of  ordnance,  &c.  &c.  and  the  ingenious  and 
inftruciive  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  fubjecr., 
fhe\T  what  attention  he  has  paid  to  it,  and  for  which  he 
merits  the  public  thanks.  The  obftinacy  and  ignorance 
of  blackfmiths,  induced  him  to  recommend  a  change  in 
their  old  erroneous  method,  and  advifes  all  thofe  who 
wiih  to  adopt  the  improved  method,  to  fend  with  their 
horfes,  when  they  are  conveyed  to  the  blackfmith,  the 
following  directions,  in  writing  : 

"Mr.  A.  B.  defires  his  horfes  may  be  always  (hod, 
and  their  feet  treated  as  follows :  Nothing  to  be  cut  from 
the  Ible,  binders,  or  frog,  but  loofs  rotten  fcales.  No 
fhoes  to  be  fitted  on  red-hot.  Shoes  to  be  made  of  good 
iron,  with  a  flat  furface  for  the  horfe  to  ftand  on,  web 
not  fo  wide  as  formerly,  and  weakeft  at  heel,  that  the 
frog  may  reft  on  the  ground.  No  more  opening  of  heels 
en  any  pretence." 

Rather  than  lofe  a  good  cuftomer,  this  has  always 
been  complied  with,  and  the  happy  confequence  has 
been,  that  many  horfes  which  before  had  never  a  heel  to 
ftund  upon,  with  fcarce  a  found  place  in  the  cruft  in 
which  to  drive  a  nail,  have  now  the  enjoyment  of  their 
feet,  in  a  full,  ftrong,  found,  natural  ftate ;  and  my 
friends,  who  were  at  firft  daggered  by  the  prejudice  and 
pertinacious  impudence  of  the  ftable  gentry,  hnve  at 
length  learned  to  defpife  it  as  it  merits,  and  to  judge  for 
themfelves. 

It  having  been  obje£led,  that  to  weaken  or  lower  the 
(hoe  heels  too  much,  previous  to  a  fufHcicnt  growth  of 
the  frog,  might  expofe  the  flexor  mufcle  to  an  improper 
extenfion,  a  medium  may  be  obferved,  until  the  frog 
fhall  have  grown  fo  as  to  reft  upon  the  ground,  after 
which  there  can  be  no  room  for  further  folicitude. 

SHOLE,  a  company  of  fifli. 
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,  a  young  ihcr. 

OTIVCi  Fi  y  [.,•  .,  is  ',.,  experience  found  to  be 
the  bed  and  moll  diverting  w^y  of  (hooting ;  indeed, 
there  i«  none  other  in  ufe  now  amon^  gentlemen,  far 
of  thcfe  now  will  watch  by  a  nvrr  f;Ue  to  (hoot  wild 
fowl  :  about  a  century  ago,  to  (hoot  flying  w<s  I. 
on  as  a  rare  accompliflirnct:'.  .  It  I-  ncccf- 

(ary.for  any  gentleman  who  (ports  much,  to  have  two 
gurs;  the  barrel  of  one  al  •  nine   i; 

which  will  ferve  very  well  for  the  bfgi'-.ning  of  th?  (la- 
fon,  and  for  wood-  ;  the  o  h-rr  about  three  feet 

three  inches,  for  open-  «r':er   Michaelmas  the 

birds  by  that  time  arc  grown  fo  (hy,  tint  your  (hoots 
mult  be  at  longer  I!  if  i!  v  -i  m'end  one 

to  fervc  for  a   three-feet  barrel^  or 

their. 

Yc.u  lh>  jM  j|.  •_•  it  c<>clced  in  readinfs,  h   !J- 

ing  your  thumb  over  the  cock,  left  it  (bould  go  off  when 

:.'    It. 

generally  accounted  the  bcfl  way  to  aim  at  the 
head,  if  the  game  flit*  over  your  head;  but  to  aim  a^  it 
were  urdrr  the  belly,  if  it  flic*  from  you,  *nd  it  nil!  be 
beft  to  let  the  gjme  fly  a  I. trie  p*ft  y,  u  before  \<m  let  flv, 

•ng  the  (hot  w.ll  the  better  eir-r  the  body, 
delivered  from  a  gun  in  jj-.nfr.il  1  ic  or  decreu'e  half  the 
every  ten  y*rdi,  or  thereabout  ;  fo  that  at  forty 
yards  there  will  nut  be  thrown  in  ab.>vc  a  fourth  of 
whit  would  he  into  the  fome  fpace  at  twenty  »ard«. 
From  which  it  appear!,  that  if  you  tak_-  aim  a  foot  before 
a  ci  i  will  be  the  mod  : 

:.ret  the  Sird  with   the  ee.-.tre  fh  which   is 

•  >  fly  the  ftron^cfr,  and  to  be  the  more 
efficacious  a:  long  dtftances  'han  the  diverging  (hot;  for 

it  be  the  (hot  (hiking  agaiuft  each  otrur,  or 

nft  the  air,  at  firft  coming  out  of  the  muzzle,  or 

•ever  be  the  caulc  <  •  mud  in  fome 

their  motion.     But   if  there  be  a  bri(k 

',  it  will  ceru  •  ic  couri'c  :  f  thf  (hot  ;  you 

rouft  therefore  coi.!i  cr,  whether   the  wind  blow  wi  h 

the  bird,  or  againft  it  j  il  it  bl  AV  with  it,  you  need  little 

more  than  to  obfcrve  the  general  rule ;  he caafe  the  wind 

helps  the  bird  forward  nearly  a*  moch  as  it  diverts  the 

Ov.t:  but  if  it  fly  a^ainft   the  wind,  the  (hot  decline* 

."  the  b:rd  i*  retarded,  and  therefore  you  oy^ht 

to  take  aim  at  a  greater  diltaace  before  the  bird. 

One  good  pointer  in  the  field  at  a  time,  it  you  have 

•  nd  him,  will  be  fuflkicnt  for  two  men  to 
fhoot  with ;  b'Jt  if  you  have  an  old  fpring  fp.micl,  that 

•  well  under  command  that  you  can  always  keep 
him  rear  you,  fuch  a  do^  may  be  nfed  with  your  pointer 
with  great  Advantage :  as  he  will  better  find  birds  that 
are  wounded  and  alfo  fpring  fuch  as  are  near  you,  which 
you  otherwife  mi«;ht  p»fs.  But  if  you  (hould  be  fond  of 
hunting  many  pointers  together  in  4  field  as  is  f(Cq  jcnt- 
ly  dw:  e,  you  (hould  not  have  more  than  one  amor.gft 
them,  who  has  been  taught  to  fetch  his  game ;  left  by 
endeavouring  to  get  it  from  each  other,  they  (hculd  tear 
it. 

Two  perfori  in  the  field  with  gtms  are  better  than 

more  at  par'  'i»g;  who  (hould  with  patience 

pajr  a  due  afemion  to  each   other.      V\  hen   vour  dog 

<,  wa  k   ut>  without   any   hurrv,   frparating  a   few 

yardi  one  to  the  right  Ihc  other  to  the  left  of  your  dog : 


if  a  covey  fpting',  nivcr  fcoot  int.o  the  midil  of  them, 
but  let  him  on  the  kf:  lln^L-  <>-jt  a  bird  which  flitth  to 
the  left,  a-.ii  him  on  tr  .1  bird  to  the  right,  that 

not  interrupt  each  ether,  n  >i  both  (hoot  at  tha 
fame  bird,  and  readily  let  fly  at  the  frfl  aim.  Let  each 
>n  mark  the  fall  of  his  bird,  «nd  immediately  run  t.> 
the  place  ;  and  if  the  dog  does  not  fecure  it,  or  the  bird 
(hould  be  only  wountl-'d,  and  hive  run,  put  him  upon 
the  f  ent;  but  if  year  dog  underflands  his  bufmefs,  and 
will  fetch  his  g  ime,  it  is  better  to  truft  to  lii<n,  and  load 
djun  a*  quick  at  you  can.  It  will  always  be  of  gnat 
ulr,  .=  n  !  Uve  much  tiiue  and  trouble,  to  have  a  pcrfon. 
without  a  (."in,  to  mark  the  flight  of  the  birds. 

If  a  (ingle  bird  be  fjirung,  let  him  take  the  (hoot  to 
w-ofc  lidc  ir  flies  :  ih--  bird  being  killed,  caule  your  doj 
to  lie  by  it  whiilt  you  load,  led  he  fpring  other  birds  that 
are  ne«r  you. 

If  vm  trace  the  birds  to  a  hed^e,  double  the  row  by 
walking  on-  on  each  fide,  taking  your  dog  on  t'le  ditch 
fide:  he  r,  if  you  have  a  (panic!,  he  .ill  be  of  great  ufe; 
a*  vou  may  make  him  go  along  in  the  ditch,  and  \our 
pointer  <>n  the  other  fide;  by  which  n.cans  you  will  not 
pafs  a  Lird,  and  o:.e  <•(  you  will  mod  likely  get  a  good 
ihrxjt  at  it.  Your  own  ju-lgmt-nt,  with  very  little  ex- 
perience, will  beft  diie<it  where  the  birds  are  moft  likily 
to  be  frund  at  different  times  of  the  day,  according  to 
the  grounds  you  have  to  hunt  in. 

At  •  ere  (hould  not  be  fired  more  than  twenty 

or  fivc-and-twentv  t;mes  without  being  waih-.-d;  a  barrel, 
when  fo^l,  neither  (hoots  fo  rcjdy,  nor  carries  the  (hot 
fo  far  as  wht-n  clean.  The  flint,  pan,  and  hammer, 
(hould  be  will  wiped  after  each  (hot;  this  contributes 
greatly  to  make  the  piece  go  off  quick,  but  then  it  (hould 
be  done  wi'h  luch  expedition,  that  the  b.irrel  may  be  re- 
loaded whilft  warm.  Tnc  flint  (liquid  be  frequently 
changed,  without  .Hfng  till  it  nrfTcs  lire  before  a  new 
one  is  put  in.  Fifteen  or  eighteen  (hots,  therefore, 
(h  u!d  only  be  fired  with  the  fame  flint;  the  expenfe  is 
too  (rifling  to  be  regarded,  and  by  changing  it  thus  often 
much  vexvion  will  be  prevented.  A  gun,  alfo,  (houlJ 
never  be  fired  with  the  pri-ne  of  the  preceding  day  ;  it 
ITUV  h.  jipen  that  an  old  priming  will  fometimes  go  off 
•r  will  more  frequently  contracl  mjilture  and 
fure  in  thr  firing;  then  the  objeft  will  molt  probably  be 
nulled,  and  that  becaufe  the  pic<  c  '.<as  not  frefh  primed. 

Some  attention  is  rcquilite  in  loading  a  piece  ;  the 
powde:  OumlJ  be  only  (lightly  rammed  do-.vn,  for  which 
purpofe,  it  is  fufficier.t  to  prefs  the  ramrod  two  or  three 
times  on  the  wadding,  and  not  (as  tne  ufuJ  p  a&ice  is) 
to  ram  do*n  the  wa-iding  by  main  force,  bv  drawing  up 
the  ramrod,  and  then  returning  it  into  the  barrel  with  a> 
jerk  of  the  arm,  many  fucceffive  tunes.  For,  by  corn- 
prefling  the  pow  IT  in  this  violent  manner,  fome  of 
the  grains  will  oeceJTarily  be  bruifcd,  whilft  the  cxplo- 
fion  will  not  be  fo  quick,  and  the  (hot  will  be  fpread 
wider. 

In  pouring  the  charge  of  powder  into  the  barrel,  care 
fhoulJ  be  taker,  to  hold  the  meafure  as  much  as  poftble 
in  a  perpendicular  line,  tha'  tne  powder  may  the  more 
readily  Lll  to  the  bottom.  It  is  even  of  Service  to  (hike 
the  butt-end  of  the  gun  geniy  on  the  ground,  in  order 
to  detach  thofe  gta  us  oi  p •>  .vder,  which,  in  falling  down, 
adhere  to  the  (ides  of  the  b.i.i-l. 
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The  (hot  fhould  never  be  rammed  down  tight:  after  ever,  it  is  certain,  that,  for  a  tall,  long-armed  man, 
havin*  given  a  ftroke  on  the  ground  with  the  butt-end  of  the  ftock  of  a  gun  fhould  be  longer  than  for  one  of  a 
the  gun  in  order  to  fettle  it,  the  fame  as  for  the  powder,  bfs  ftature  and  fliorter  arm.  That  a  ftraight  ftock  is 

proper 

neck  ; 


the  wadding  fhould  then  be  gently  put  down,  but  much 
lefs  clofe  than  that  over  the  powder ;  for,  when  the  foot 
is  wadded  too  tight,  it  fpreads  wide,  and  the  piece  will 
recoil.  In  this,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  every  other  mode 
of  loading,  the  fportfman  Should  never  carry  his  gun  under 
his  arm,  with  the  muzzle  inclined  to  the  ground ;  that 
practice  at  all  times  loofens  the  wadding  and  charge  too 
much;  fometimes  produces  the  lofs  of  (hot,  and  always 
indicates  lazinefs  in  the  {hooter,  and  indifference  to  the 
fporr. 

When  the  piece  is  fired,  it  fhould,  if  poffible,  be  re- 
loaded immediately,  whilft  the  barrel  is  warm,  left  by 
delaying  it  a  certain  moifture  fhould  be  formed  in  the 
barrel,  which  would  retain  a  part  of  the  powder  when 
pouring  in  the  charge,  and  hinder  it  from  falling  to  the 
bottom.  Powder,  alfb,  will  imbibe  moifture  from  the 
air,  and  therefore  it  is  of  additional  advantage  to  load 
the  piece  whilft  the  barrel  is  warm,  becaufe  fome  part 
of  the  moifture  will  be  thereby  evaporated.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  fportfman  ihould  fire  off"  a  little  pow- 
der before  he  loads  the  firft  time  ;  for  it  has  been  found, 
even  in  the  dr-'cft  feafons,  that  the  coldnefs  of  the  barrel, 
and  perhaps  i  -me  little  moifture  condenfed  in  its  cavity, 
have  fenfibly  diminished  the  force  of  the  powder  in  the 
firft  difcharge. 

Some  fportfmen  prime  before  they  load  ;  this  may 
be  proper  when  the  touch-hole  is  enlarged,  and  the 
barrel  is  very  thin  at  that  place,  becaufe,  in  that  cafe, 
if  the  piece  is  not  firft  primed,  it  will  in  loading  prime 
itfelf,  which  diminifhes  the  charge  ;  bat,  when  the 
touch-hole  is  of  its  proper  fize,  the  piece  fhould  never 
be  primed  until  after  it  is  loaded  ;  for  then  it  will  be 
known,  from  the  few  grains  ef  powder  which  ufually 
make  their  way  into  the  pan,  that  the  touch-hole  is 
clear  and  unobftrudted  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  no 
grains  come  through,  that  it  will  he  proper  to  ftrike  the 
butt-end  of  the  gun  fmart!y  with  the  hand,  and  to 
prick  the  touch- hole  until  they  appear.  But,  whether 
the  practice  is  to  prime  before  or  after  loading  the 
piece,  it  is  highly  ptoper,  aftrr  every  difcharge,  to 
prk-k  the  touch  hole,  and  what  is  ftill  better,  to 
gharri  a^ainft  all  remains  of  fuze  or  fquib,  by  inferting 
i'-:o  the  touch-hole  the  feiMer  of  a  partridge's  wing, 
wnich  will  not  on'y  clear  it  of  thefe  dangerous  re- 
main', but,  if  the  piece  is  delayed  to  be  re  charged, 
will  take  away  all  humi.iiry  th.it  may  be  contracted 
there. 

Every  fportfman  has  his  own  manner  of  bringing  his 
gun  up  to  his  fbou'der,  and  of  taking  aim  ;  ;md  each 
follows  his  own  fancy  with  relpcct  to  ~u~  A" '-  ~c  L:- 


thc  ftock  of  his 


fowling-piece,  and  its  fhipe.  So^ne  like  it  Ions,  others 
fh~rt;  o>:e  prefers  it  Itr.-iJL'hr,  another  bent.  And,  al- 
though there  are  fome  fporthnen,  who  fhoot  equally 
well  with  pieces  ftv.cked  in  different  ways  and  fhapes, 
yet  certain  principles  may  be  laid  down,  as  well  upon 


what   is   the   prrp.-r   length, 
th.it  the  ftock  of  a  gun  fhoul 
cation,    thofe    principles   are 


as  upon    the  proper   bci.r, 
J  have.      But  in  v.\e  appii- 
very    fiequently,  nay  moil 


common!  v,  couii;cr;icted,  by  the  whin'i  or   the-  particular 
convenience  of  the  (hooter.     Generally  (peaking,  how- 


for  him  who  has  high  {boulders,  and  a  (h  ^ 
for,  if  it  be  much  bent,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  him,  efpecially  in  the  quick  motion  required 
in  (hooting  at  a  flying  or  running  object,  to  place  the 
butt  of  the  gun-ftock  firmly  to  the  (houlJer ;  the  up- 
per part  alone  would  in  general  be  fixed,  which  would 
not  only  raife  the'  muzzle,  and  confequently  fhoot  high, 
but  make  the  recoil  more  fenlibly  felt,  than  if  the 
whole  end  of  the  ftock  were  firmly  placed  on  the  fiioul- 
der.  Befides,  fuppofing  the  {hooter  to  bring  the  butt 
home  to  his  (houider,  he  would  fcarcely  be  able  to  level 
his  piece  at  the  object.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  with 
low  {houiders,  and  a  long  neck,  requires  a  ftcck  much, 
bent;  for,  if  it  is  ftraight,  he  will,  in  the  adt  of  lower- 
ing his  head  to  that  place  of  the  ftock  at  which  his  cheek 
{hould  reft,  in  taking  aim,  feel  a  conftraint,  which  he 
never  experiences,  when,  by  the  effect  of  ihe  proper  de- 
gree of  bent,  the  ftock  lends  him  fome  afliftance,  and,  as 
it  were,  meets  his  aim  half-way. 

Independent,  however,  of  thefe  principles,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  is  (ubjedl  to  a  variety  of  modifica- 
tions, we  venture  to  advife  the  fportfman  in  the  choice 
of  a  fowling-piece,  that  a  long  ftock  is  preferable  to  ;; 
fliort  one,  and  at  the  fame  time  rather  more  bent  than 
ufual ;  for  a  long  ftock  iits  firn.er  to  the  fhoulder  than  a 
{hort  one,  and  particularly  fo  when  the  (hooter  is  ac 
cuftomed  to  place  his  left  hand,  which  principally  fup- 
poi  ts  the  piece,  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod  into 
the  ftcck. 

The  practice  of  placing  that  hand  near  the  briclge  of 
the  guard  is,  undoubtedly,  a  bad  one ;  the  aim  is  never 
fo  (ure,  nor  has  the  (hooter  fuch  a  ready  command  over 
his  piece,  as  when  he  places  his  hand  near  the  entrance 
of  the  ramiod,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ftrongly  grafps 
the  barrel  ;  inftead  of  refting  it  between  his  fore-.inger 
and  thumb,  in  conformity  with  the  general  cuftom.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  depended  upon,  that  a  ftock  bent  a 
little  more  than  ordinary  is  better  for  (hooting  true 
than  one  too  ftraight,  becaule  the  latter,  in  coming  tip 
to  the  aim,  is  fubjecl  to  the  inconvenience  of  caufing 
the  fportfman  to  (hoot  too  high. — We  woul  1  allo  ad- 
vife him  to  have  his  fowling-piece  a  little.,  elevated  at 
the  muzzle,  and  the  fia;ht  fmall  and  flat;  f  T  the  expe- 
rienced w;:ll  know,  that  it  is  more  ufual  to  (hoot  low  than 
high.  It  is,  therefore,  of  flrvice  that  a  piece  fhould 
(hoot  a  little  high,  a'-.d  then,  the  more  flat  the  fi^ht, 
th?  better  the  line  of  aim  will  coincide  v.  ith  the  line  of 
fire,  and  in  confequence  the  gun  will  be  lefs  liable  to 
(hoot  low. 

The  method  by  which  to  avoid  miffing  a  crofs-fhot, 
whether  it  be  flying  or  running  is,  not  only  to  take  aim 
before  the  object,  but  likewife  not  involuntarily  to  fio.i 
the  motion  of  the  arm<,  at  the  moment  of  pulling  the 
trigger  ;  for  the  in.ra  t  the  hand  flops  in  order  to  fire, 
although  the  fpace  of  time  is  almoft  imperceptible,  the 
object,  if  a  bird,  gets  beyond  the  line  of  aim,  and 
the  (hot  will  fly  behind  it  ;  and  if  a  hare  or  rabbit  is 
(hot  at  in  this  manner,  whilft  runtime,  and.  efpecial'y 
if  at  a  diiiance,  tiie  animal  will  only  be  (lightly  (truck. 
in  the  buttocks,  and  will  be  taken  but  by  hazard. 

When 
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biro',  however,  is  flyirig  in  a  ftrai^ht  line  fr<-m 

the  (hooter,  this  •.  .  ni ;   tne  oSjr £1  c..n 

-•icjpe,   ir  .    weil  di- 

-.d   at   the    moment  the 

cimr  ipr! .--«,   and  be:  n   a  hori- 

that  cjfe,  .>.  >  ,ld  flop  ever 

fo  little  at  ths  infFant  of  ii:  :  lortfman  will  (hoot 

low,  and  inevitably  mifs  the  r:  jrk. 

It   b.  extren.cly  eflential  to  accuf- 

t<  m  the-  iia-..:  .,,  to  follow  the  objec>,  with- 

out :  ;i  the  lejfl  d.gree,  which  is  a 

well : 
•ry   difficult   to  c 

rt-fpeclj, 

'••;   poficti  fight   aiuJ 

•    Icfs  eflenti.;l  in  a  crofj-fljot  lo  aim  before 
the  .  it*  dif.u.C'-,  at  the  time  of 

acrofs  at   the 

•.lirty  pace*,    it   wi.l    b- 

-•  head,  or,  at   m<>ft,   bjt  a 

1    (pace  brt  re.     T    r  lame  i  !J  in 

the  i  ,    /. 

thofc    bir 
.c  rarni.: 

ncfr(T.ry 

to  aim  at  Icali  h.lf  a  foot   before  the  head.     Th<  fame 
rved  in    (h'wvinj  at  a   hare  or 

r.-ibbir,  when    running  in  a  Icing  due 

allowance  for    the   diftance,    airi   for    the   fw  ft  nils    of 
the  pace,  which  is  nut  al*a\<.  th    f.m,.-.     I:   is  a'f    pro- 
per,   in   (hooting   at   an   obj-  ct    ver  •.    to    t.me 
a  little   above  it,   tx-caufe  fh  t,    a«.    well   as  ball, 
have    but    a    certain    range    in    point    blank,    beyond 
h,  each  begins  to  dcicnbe  the  curve  of  the  para- 

When  a  hare  runs  in  a  (traight  line  from  the  (hooter, 

he  {hould  take  his  aim  between  the  ears,  othcruife  he 

Will  mn  tnc  \.  f  miffing,  or  »t  lead  of  not 

killing  dead,  or  as  it  is  fometimcs  called,  "  :lian."     A 

true  ,  who  ha*  the  ambition  of  (hooting  well, 

•h  only  breaking  the  win.'   of  a  par- 

'  the  thigh  of  a  hn;  -  at  a  fair 

diftaiKe  :   for  in,   fuch  cafe,  the  hare,  or  the  partridge, 

t  to  be  (hot  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  (hould  remain 

in    the   place    where   it   falls,  and    not  require   the  af- 

i''c  of  dogs  to  take  it.     But   if   he   (hoots   at   a 

it  diftance,    it  is   no   reproach  that  the  partridge  i; 

c.l,  or  the  hare  w<>  rdcd,    (o   that  it  cannot 

P*- 

Praclice  foon  teaches  the  fporfman   the  proper  dif- 

he  fhoii.       .  l>c  diftance  at  which 

he  ought  10  kill  any  kind  of  game,  with  patent 

Hot  (N  .  3.)  i  raided  the  aim  be  well  taken,  is,  from 

twenty-t.ve   t  =.    for    the   footed,    and 

from   forty    t<>    fort' -live  paces   for  the  winded  game. 

Beyond  tliis  diilancc,  even   to   fifty  <  r  fifty-five    paces, 

par  ridges   and  harrs  ar*c  fomt  time*  killed,  but,  in 

general,  the  hares  are  (  nly  flightly  wounded,  .11  d   .  arry 

away   the   (hot;    and   th?   p.irtr'd:c=.    at  that  didance, 

•-•nt   lo  fmall  a  furfacc,   th.it  they  frequently  efcape 

untouched  between  the   vacant   fpaccs  of  the   circle. 


it   c'o  t    not  follow  that  a  par'ridge  mny  not  be 
killed   with    No.  3,  patent  (hot,    at    (ixty,  and  even  fe- 
veatv  paces  diltaiice}  but  then  thefe  (hots  are  very  rare. 
I  hofc  who  know  the  rinirj  of  a  fowlin2:-;iiece,  ar>  ! 
ths  i  •    i--  lh   t,  P.lrug  up  their  fhoulders  :;t   th? 

romances  of  tliofe  fp  irtf.ncn,  who,  by  thtir  own  ac- 
counts, dtily  kill,  wi:h  (hot  (No.  3)  at  the  diftance  of 
ninety  and  one  hundred  pace'.  Nay,  fome  even  go  fo 
far  as  to  iflert,  that  th.y  have  killed,  with  this  lized 
(hot,  hares  at  one  hundred  and  ten  pac<r«,  and  ph.afjnts 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  thap  with  (hot  No.  5,  a  man  may  have  killed  a 
hare  or  a  p.irfiid^e  at  one  hundred  and  ten,  or  poflibly 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces;  but  then  thefe  (hots 
are  f>  extraordinary,  and  occur  fo  feldom,  thr.t  ths 
.-  life  of  a  fportfman  will  fcarcely  afford  more  thnn 
tw  >  or  thr.-c  i:ift  :nces  ;  and  when  it  dees  happen,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  by  a  fmgle  pellet,  which,  by  great 
ch:::ce,  h?.  hit  either  the  win.;  <>r  the  h?ad  ol  the  par- 
-,  or  has  llruclc  the  head  of  th  •  hare,  bv  which  it  is 
•d,  or,  pcrh  ir>s,  has  penetrated  the  fmall  part  of  the 
{houlder,  wnere  there  is,  to  prevent  the  wound  being 
il  only  a  very  thin  (kin,  which,  being  Urctched  by 
the  animal  in  running,  is  thereby  re.idcred  more  cafy  to 
be  pierced  with  the  (hot. 

For  cxpcrtn  f>  in  finding  the  ga-ne,  a  fpottfman  mud 
pay  a'tention  to  the  difference  of  the  fe  .foas,  and  ths 
wejther  ;  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  even  to 
thofr  hours  of  the  d^y  which  are  more  or  Icfs  favour- 
able for  (hooting.  In  warn*  weather  he  (hould  hunffor 
the  game  in  plains  and  in  open  ground*,  at  the  fame 
time  bearing  in  mind,  tha',  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
the  bird?  frequent  moift  places,  marfhes  where  there  is 
li'ti-  water  ami  much  high  graft,  the  fides  of  r.vcr->  and 
brooks,  and  hills  expofed  to  the  north.  But,  in  cold 
weather,  they  will  m.<ft  commonly  be  found  on  little 
exp  .led  to  the  fouth,  alont;  hedg^-rows,  among 
the  heath,  in  flubbKs,  and  in  pifturrs  where  there  is 
much  furze  and  fern.  In  hird  frorts  they  get  i 
thick-ts  1  "W  places,  and  marfh.?«,  where  they  fetk  to 
flie'tcr  themfclves  from  the  cold,  ns  well  as  the  hear,  in 
different  fcafons.  The  '.-reateft  part,  however,  of  thefe 
only  apply  when  the  weather  is  extre.-nely 
'•rely  colJ,  at  both  of  which  times  the  hares 
and  ]  -  almoft  tot.illy  defert  the  plains  and  open 

grounds.      The  gaiie  is  m  <re  ea  .;  ichcd,  or,  in, 

the  l.inj;uage  of  (porting,  "  lies  bctttr"  in  covert  than  in 
open  places  :  a  double  advantage  is  then-fore  obtained  by 
hunting  for  them  in  the  former. 

He  mould,  at  all  times  of  the  (hnoting-feafon,  go  out 
in  the  morning  b;fore  the  dew  is  ofF.  At  that  time  the 
(hepherds  and  their  flock?,  the  hufbandmen  arid  their 
teams,  have  not  enti  il.  .-vr  the  fields,  and  have 

as  yet  fpruna;  but  a  fma'l  quantity  of  game;  the  fcents 
of  the  pr<-<  •  vill  alf  >  be  more  warm,  and  the 

will  hit  them  off  Setter.  [>efidr<,  if  he  is  not  early, 
he  lofcs  fuch  opportunities:  of  (hooting  as  he  will  not 
meet  again  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Ail  thefe 
.therefore,  grcatl,'  count  rb.ilatice  the  notion 
genera  ly  received,  that,  as  the  birds  will  not  lie 
well  while  the  ground  is  wet,  the  fportfman  (hould  not 
go  out  early  in  the  morning,  or  before  the  dew  is  gone 
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The  colour  of  the  dvefs  which  the  (hooter  fhou!d  wear 
is  worthy  notice.  Green  is  unqueftionably  the  beft  i  i 
the  early  part  of  the  feafon,  wbiTft  the  leaves  remain  on 
the  trees.  For,  if  h«  is  clad  in  a  glaring  colour,  when 
the  face  of  the  country  retains  its  verdure,  the  game  will 
perceive  his  approach  more  eafiiv,  and  from  a  greater  dif- 
tance.  In  winter,  for  the  fame  rcafon,  his  die'.'s  fhould  be 
conijiofed  of  a  dark  brown,  or  fome  colour  refembiing 
that  of  the  dead  le..f. 

It  is  beft  to  hunt  as  much  as  poffi'ole  againft  the  wind, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  game  from  perceiving  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fportfman  and  his  dog,  but  alfo  to  enable 
the  dog  (o  (cent  the  game  at  a  greater  diitaiice.  We 
fay  as  much  as  poffible,  becaufe  in  advancing  and  re- 
turning upon  his  ireps,  in  order  to  range  the  ground 
well,  the  (hooter  cannot  always  keep  the  advantage  of 
the  wind.  When,  therefore,  it  is  propoied  to  hunt  any 
particular  tract  of  country,  in  which  game  is  expected  10 
be  found,  it  is  indifpenfably  nccefiary  to  take  the  wind, 
and  it  behoves  the  Ihooter  to  ran^e  and  quarter  his  ground 
in  fiich  manner  and  direction  as  to  pieferve  it  in  his 
favour. 

He  fhould  never  be  difcouraged  from  hunting  and 
ranging  the  fame  ground  over  and  over  again,  efpe- 
cially  in  places  covered  with  heath,  brambles,  high 
grafs,  or  young  coppice-wood.  A  hare  or  rabbit  will 
^frequently  fuff\r  him  to  pals  feveral  times  within  a  few 
yards  of  its  form,  without  getting  up.  Me  (houid  be 
ilill  more  patient,  when  he  has  marked  partridges  into 
fuch  places  ;  for  it  often  happens,  that,  after  the  birds 
have  been  Ipiung  many  times,  they  lie  fo  dead,  that 
they  will  fuffer  him  almoft  to  tread  upon  them  before 
they  will  rife.  Pheafants,  quails,  and  woodcocks,  do 
the  lame. 

He  (hould  always  keep  a  fharp  eye,  and  carefully 
look  about  him,  never  pafiing  a  bufii  or  a  tuft  of  grafs 
without  examination  ;  but  he  fhould  never  ftrike  either 
with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  for  the  reafoiis  affigned 
where  we  fpeak  of  wadding.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  flop 
every  now  and  then  ;  for  this  interruption  of  motion 
frequently  determines  the  game  to  fprinj,  which  would 
otherwife  have  fufTered  him  to  pafs.  He  who  patiently 
boats  and  ranges  his  ground  over  and  over  again,  with- 
out bei.-ig  dilcouragcd,  will  always  kill  the  greateft 
quantity  of  game ;  and,  if  he  is  (h/>otini;  in  companv,  he 
will  find  game  where  others  have  p<>ffrd  without  difco- 
vering  any.  As  foon  as  he  h  :S  fireJ  he  fhould  call  in 
his  dog,  and  make  him  lie  down  until  he  has  re- loaded 
his  piece  ;  for  without  this  precaution,  he  will  fie- 
quently  have  the  mortification  to  fee  the  game  rife  when 
he  is  not  prepared  to  (hoot. 

In  uoo-i;i!i  in  4ii  open  country,  one  of  the  mof}  ef- 
fent'.a!  points  to  be  ob.'ervrd  is,  to  mark  the  place  where 
the  partridges  alight;  theref'r-  when  he  h::s  killed  his 
bird  he  (hould  nnt  immediately  run  to  pick  't  up,  or  at- 
tend to  make  his  dcy  briiv-  it  ro  him,  b  it  he  ought  to 
follow  the  others  wish  his  f,e,  until  he  fie-,  them  fettle, 
or  as  far  as  his  fight  can  extend,  without  interruption 
from  a  wood  or  a  hedge.  In  the  lattei  cnfe,  although 
he  iijs  not  been  able  to  dirtinguifli  the  •  -xa:t  O>t  on 
which  they  have  alighted,  yet  he  may  tolerably  well 
guefs  whereabout  they  are,  efpecially  if  he  i',  acquainted 
with  the  country  in  which  he  is  (hooting.  And,  when 


two  or  more  fportfmen  (hoot  in  company,  each  fhouil 
mark  the  birds  which  fly  on  his  own  fide. — The  rules  of 
conduct  which  we  have  juft  laid  down  in  (hooting  par- 
tridges will  with  equal  propriety  apply  to  all  the  fea- 
thered game. 


Of  Shooting  Hares  and  Rabbits. 

According  to  naturalifrs  the  hare  livrs  fix  or  fevea 
years,  and  attains  its  full  growth  in  one.  From  thj 
firft  year  it  engenders  at  all  feafon*,  and  nas  no  particu- 
lar time  for  coupling  with  the  female.  Yet  it  is  obferv- 
able,  that,  from  the  month  of  December  to  the  month  of 
March,  the  buck  feeks  the  doe  more  frequently,  and 
about  that  time  the  greateft  number  of  leveret,  are 
found.  The  doe  goes  with  young  thirty  or  one-and- 
thirty  days,  and  brings  forth  one,  two,  three,  and  fome- 
times  four,  young  ones,  which  (he  kindles  in  a  tuft  of 
grafs  or  heath,  or  in  a  little  bufh,  without  any  prepara- 
tion whatever.  When  there  are  feveral  leverets  at  a 
birth,  it  is  faid  that  the  whole  are  invariably  marked  with 
a  ftar  on  the  forehead,  and  when  there  is  but  one  it  is  alfo 
faid  that  it  never  has  this  mark. 

Several  authors  of  natural  hiftory  have  afferted,  that 
all,  or  the  greateft  part  of  hares,  were  hermaphrodites. 
We  are  allonifhed  to  find  it  advanced  in  one  book, 
(among!!  many  others)  which  treats  of  modern  fport, 
"  That  the  male  hire  engenders  in  its  own  body,  but 
never  brings  forth  but  one  leveret."  It  is  remarkable 
alfo,  that  the  ancient  Legis  Wallicse  affixed  no  fine 
for  the  killing  of  a  hare,  for  this  fingular  reafon,  that 
it  was  believed  every  other  month  to  change  its  fex. 

The  circumftance  which  feems  to  have  given  rife  to 
this  ftrange  conjedure,  is  the  formation  of  the  genital 
parts  of  the  male  hare,  whofe  tefticles  do  not  appear  on 
the  outfide  of  the  body,  efpecially  when  he  is  young,  be- 
ing contained  in  the  fame  cover  with  the  inteitme?. 
Another  reafon  is,  that  on  the  iide  of  the  penis,  which  is 
fcarcely  to  be  dittinguifhed,  there  is  an  oblong  and  deep 
flit,  the  orifice  of  which  much  refembles  the  vulva  of 
the  female.  This  equ:vocal  conformation  makes  it 
difficult  to  know  the  fex  of  the  h-ires  by  the  inlpe&ion 
of  the  genital  parts;  fportfmen  therefore  feidom  refer 
thither  in  order  to  d.ftinguifti  the  mal':  and  female,  but 
refort  to  other  marks  which  point  them  out  more  eafily. 
Thus  the  head  of  the  male  is  mure  fhort  and  round,  the 
whifkers  longer,  the  (houlders  more  ruddy,  and  the  ears 
(horter  and  broader,  than  thofe  of  the  female;  the  head 
of  which  is  long  and  narrow,  the  ears  long  and  (harp  at 
the  tip,  the  fur  of  the  back  of  a  grey  colour  inclining  to 
black,  and,  in  point  of  fize,  is  larger  than  the  male. 

The  male  hare,  or  buck,  when  he  is  hunted  with 
hounds,  after  making  one  or  two  rings,  generally  runs 
flraight  f  rward  ;  he  goes  a  great  way  and  makes  along 
chafe.  The  doe  runs  lefs,  (lie  dodges  about  the  place 
fne  inhabits,  and  more  frequently  doubles.  When  a 
hare  is  efpied  on  the  f .. m,  if  the  manner  in  which  the 
ears  lie  is  obferved,  it  may  be  known  whether  it  is  a 
buck  or  doe.  If  a  buck,  the  ears  will  be  drawn  dole 
upon  the  fhoulders,  one  againlt  the  other;  but  if  a  doe, 
the  eajs  will  be  open  and  diftended  on  each  fide  of  the 
neck  and  (boulders. 

Two 
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Two  •  _•$  may  be  diftiiijuifced  ;   ;hofc  of 

the  w..oii,    i'jjj   thofe  of  the   plain.     The  hare*  of  the 

wood,  are   in   ger.eral,  much   larger  than  tbofe  of  the 

•jnd,    ihcir  fur   it  not  of  fo  dark  a  colour,  and 

are  better  covend  with  it  ;  they  arc  alfo  t'«*::t  r  in 

t  e  chafe,  and  thtrir  flefh  is  of  a  brttcr  flavi  ur.      r\;uong 

the  hares  of  the  plain,  thofe  may  be  diltinguifheJ  which 

inhabit  the  marflirs.     They  arc  not  fo  fwiit  ot  too:,  they 

arc  U-ft  covered  wi:h  fur,  and  ihcir  fleih  is   not  lo  tine 

and  uclicate. 

A  young  hare,  that  hat  attained  the  full  growth,  is 
known  from  an  old  one  by  keling  the  knee-joints  of 
the  lore-legs  with  the  thumb-nail.  When  tne  heads  of 
the  two  rwi»«  which  form  the  joints  are  fo  contiguous 
that  little  or  no  fpacc  is  to  be  perceived  between  tavern, 
the  hare  is  ild.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  pcr- 
•<'c  frparation  between  the  two  bone*,  the  h.  . 

I  Is  io,  as  the  two  bones  are  more 

:'cd.      It  may  alfo  be   known   whether  a 

hare  is  young  or  old,  but  without  pretending  to  .ilccr- 

tam  the  precife  age,  by  compreffing  the  under  jaws  :   if 

he  point  immediately  under  the  tore-teeth 

upon  a  f.  re  of  preflure,  (he  hare  is  certainly  a 

young  our  :  but   it  corfucrab'e  force  ii  required,  the 

contrary  it  a* 

It  a  Iportiin-n  rinds  a  hare  on  her  form,  and  wants  to 
come  ncjr  her  he  mult  not  go  towards  her  in  a  (traight 
line,  but -approach  circularly,  other  wile  (he  will  itjtt 
up.  It  the  i'.rt  up  at  a  diliance,  it  is  often  of  me  to 
follow  her  with  the  c.e,  beraufr  (he  will  fometimes 
fquat  do  i.  ;  and  ten,  if  the  is  left  for  a  little  fpacc  of 
time,  (he  n>ay  be  approached  i  e  r  enough  to  be  (hot  on 
the  form,  ti  s  perceived  to  enter  a  cople,  ur 

(mall  wood,  it  is  Itili  better  ;  in  that  cj|  •,  the  fportfman 
fhould  call  bis  dogs  through  the  part  of  ihe  wood  where 
he  conceives  it  probable  ihe  has  clapped  do»n,  and  then 
he  may  wait  tor  her  on  th.it  tide  of  the  wood  at  which  he 
thinks  (he  will  come  out. 

nn  old  rabbit  is  diilm^uiftied  frn-n  a  young  one  by 
the  fame  fi^ns  which   we  have  dctcribol  in  Ipc.ikn 
the  ha;e.     No  (port  is  more  pleafant  and  cafy  than  tnat 
of  hunting  rabbits,  -Ai;h  o:.  .-r>,  in  a  war 

ren  which  is  tolerably  wcil  llockcd;  especially  if  the 
terriers  arc  wry  .'raged.  For,  in  th«  cafe,  the  rabbits 
only  play  before  the  dogs,  (lopping  at  i  •  it  to 

Hh  to  them,  aiul  futunng  themfeives  to  bedrivm 
tbojt  fometrnes  for  tie  (pace  of  three-quarters  of  an 
bou  •  ke  burr'  u:-/ic  animals 

.a-.ijt  in  frrul!  compafv,  -it   is  very  eafy  to  come  in 

the  tides  of  the  wood  , 

bt  following  <nc   cry  of  the  dogs  ;   or  cllc  by  \va 
f <  r  •   •  ni  at   the  burrow?,  .  i.out   which   they  generally 
play    tor    fomc   fpace    of    time   before    they    take    the 
• 

t  i*  very  rmid,  and  very  acute  of  he. 
I'  r       '          a      ,  i     ••  ihould  be  taken  to  make  as  i 
i  '  •'  .  ote,  and  in  particular  never  to  walk  or  run 

.i  .  .  r  Jtrofs  trie  wood*,  to  get  before  them,  but 
mcs  only  when  the  dogs  give  tongue ;   for  then 
tne   rabbit,   bting  occup;eii  '.h  hitcning  to  the 

d' £«,    or   r..:.j.;i»g   beLre  them,    pays    leU    regard    to 


the  noife  which  the  fportfman  makes  in  the  pur- 
fuit. 

In  a  warren  of  fmall  extent,  much  amufement  im\» 
be  procured  by  (topping  up  ali  the  borrows  at  midnight, 
at  which  time  the  rabbits  arc  almolt  all  out  at  feed, 
and  then  going  to  hunt  tli-m  the  next  morning:  by 
thus  cutting  off  their  retreat,  a  man  cannot  f.il  to  kilt 
feveral.  Or  he  may  flop  up  the  burrows  with  hay, 
grafs,  or  any  oiner  material,  at  the  diitance  of  two  feet 
from  (he  ni'>ut!i  downwards,  and  then,  when  the  rab- 
bits are  driven  in  by  the  do^,  he  may  take  as  many  ->> 
he  pl< 

Rabbits  are  hunted  with  dogs  at  all  times  of  tho 
icar,  but  the  mouths  of  July  and  Augult  are  the  moil 
favourable  :  they  th-ii  •bound,  and  arc  <<t  a.  good  lize  : 
fome  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  the  fmalleit 
arc  half  grown :  earlier  than  this  tiie/  are  fcarcely 
worth  the  trouble  of  (hooimg,  and  the  dogs  hunt  them 
badly,  bccaule  they  do  notaing  but  dodge  about  little 
bu(h\  •>,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  defend  them* 
fclves. 

Skill  and  practice,  but  above  all  quicknefs,  are  emi- 
nently nccciTary  to  (hoot  rabbits  in  a  wood,  either 
when  the  rabbic  is  hard  run  dy  the  dogs,  or  at  (he  mo- 
ment of  Starting  up,  or  in  a  view ;  and  It  ill  mor  •  fo,  when 
purfucd  byafpaniel  who  has  (truck  at  but  u.i/u-J 'her.  If 
at  thi*  time  the  rabbit  crolTes  a  roaJ,  or  t  thro j  ^h 

a  wood,  (he  dart;  like  lightning,  and  fcarcely  gives  tho 
(hooter  time  to  prepare  himfeif,  unkfi  the  way  is  very 
broad. 

It  is  alfo  very  difficult  to  (hoot  her  when  (he  gets  u;> 
fiom  among  his  feet,  whether  in  a  wood,  or  in  places 
covered  with  heath  or  brambles  which  adjoin  the  war- 
ren, and  where  they  are  mult  commonly  found.  The 
courfe  of  the  rabbit,  for  f  >.nc  little  time  at  the  Irlt,  is 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  hare,  and  is  at  the  fame 
time  more  oblique  and  twilting.  It  lecms  to  glider  it  her 
than  run,  and  tne  proper  moment  of  (hooting  it  is  not 
eafily  Ici/.cJ. 

If  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  principally  from  nine  in 
the  morning  until  noon,  and  again  in  trie  evening  (about 
fun-fct),  the  fportfman  polls  himfclf  near  fome  wcll-fre- 
qucaled  burrows,  rither  by  getting  up  into  a  tree,  or 

•  behind  a  hedge,  he  will  lyon  fee  them  come  out  of 

•  holes  and  play  about   the  edges,  at  which  time  he 
may  (hoot  them  to  great  advantage.     Ur  he  may  in  the 
evening  watch  thok-  pieces  of  corn-land  which  lie  near 
the  warren ;  for  thi:her  the  rabbits  are  certain  to  go  at 
that  time  to  feed.   Ra  vjits,  bcin?  accuftorned  to  run  about 
much  during  the  night,  may  be  (hot  by  moonlight,  by 
watching  at  thofe  places  where  they  come  to  pby  or  feed. 
Or  a  ferret  may  be  put  into  the  burrows,  and  the  rabbits 
(hut  as  they  bolt  out;  but  this  requires  great  quicknefs 
ir.  ihe  fhjotcr. 


Of  Partridgt  Shutting. 

Partridges  pair  in  the  fpring,  but  at  an  earlier  or  h(,er 
period  in  proportion  as  the  feafoa  is  more  or  lefs  m  Id. 
When  the  wc<Uhcr  in  the  month  of  Jajiu-rj-  is  mild,  they 
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are  found  in  pairs;  but  thc-n,  if  the  colJ  whether  nvurn?, 
they  again  form  in  coveys.  The  hen  partridge  lays  her 
eggs  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  May,  and  the 
beginning  of  June.  Her  ncft  is  made  upon  the 
ground,  and  conlifts  only  of  a  few  blades  of  grafs,  con- 
ftruited  without  art,  at  the  edge  of  a  corn-field,  in  a 
meadow,  a  heith,  &c.  She  lays  fro;n  fifteen  to  twenty 
eggs.  The  earlieft  birds  begin  to  fly  towards  the  latter 
end  of  June.  From  this  ftate  of  growth  their  plumage 
undergoes  a  variety  of  changes,  until  the  Deriod  arrives 
when  red  and  bhckifh  feathers  begin  to  form  the  bmfe- 
Jhae  upon  the  breaft ;  which  is  very  confpicuous  on  tn^ 
ina'.e,  but  lefs  difcinguifhable  on  the  female  ;  this  mark 
takes  place  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  it  is  not 
until  th;it  is  peifeft  that  they  can  properly  be  called 
partridges. 

The  younij  birds  at  this  tirne,  when  the  plumage  is 
complete,  can  only  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  old  ones 
by  the  firft  feather  of  the  wing,  which  terminates  in  a 
fKiint  like  a  Inncet;  whereas  in  tho'e  which  are  not  of 
the  lad  brood  this  feather  is  round  at  the  extremity. 
Thi-,  distinction  remains  until  the  fiift  moulting,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  the  July  following.  A  further 
difference  is  allb  obfervable  in  the  colour  of  the- legs, 
which  in  the  young  ones  are  yellow,  and  in  the  old  irrey. 
The  diffe'ence  between  the  male  and  the  fem.ile,  when 
the  partridges  have  attained  their  full  growth,  coniifts 
in  the  harfe-Jbce  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and  in  an 
obtufe  fpur  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg:  the  male  only 
lias  this  protuberance,  and  he  is  befides  a  little  larger 
than  the  female. 

Partridges  are  not  equally  abundant  every  year ; 
their  number  depends  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the 
mildnefs  of  the  weather,  not  only  at  the  time  of  laying 
the  eggs,  and  the  fcafon  of  incubation,  but  alfo  when 
the  birds  are  hatched  :  this  period  of  time  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
June4 

In  general,  whe«  the  feafon  is  dry  at  this  period  the 
birds  are  very  numcrovis  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  rains  have  been  heavy  and  frequent  during  the 
time  of  laying  and  incubation,  the  neft,  which  the  par- 
tridge prefers  to  make  in  low  places,  is  dei'iroyed  by 
the  floods  ;  an  event  which  would  not  probably  have 
happened  if  the  rains  had  fet  in  fooner ;  for  in  that 
cafe  the  partridge,  finding  the  plains  and  low  places 
too  wet,  would  have  chofen  to  build  her  neft  in  a  dry 
elevated  fituation.  If  the  rains  happen  at  the  time 
when  the  young  birds  come  out  of  the  fhell,  many  of 
them,  which  hive  fcarcely  ftrength  at  that  time  to 
ftand,  will  be  drowned.  A  wet  feafon  alfo  doftroys  the 
ants,  which  are  the  chief  food  both  of  young  partridges 
and  phsafants.  At  fuch  rime  even  drought,  when  it  is 
in  a  certain  degree,  is  unfavourable  to  them  j.  for  then 
the  ground  cracks  and  forms  crevices,  into  which  they 
fall  and  perifh,  being  too  weak  to  extricate  them- 
felve?. 

The  old  partridge  has  a'fo  many  dangers  to  encounter, 
from  the  time  of  laying  her  eggs  until  the  young 
ones  are  hatched  ;  and  thef«  anfc  as  well  from  weazels 
and  other  vermin,  crows,  magpies,  and  fhepherds  dogs, 


(all  of  which  fuck  their  e?gs,)  as  from  the  fhepherds  and 
farmeis  themfehcF,  who  will  never  >-eafc  to  deftroy 
the  e^'gs  while  the  prefect  ftftem  of  ^'.". c-Iaws  f  ibdlis  : 
fo  that,  except  in  tiiofe  manors  vvhicn  ,  re  v.v!!  prel.-rved, 
there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  one-half  of  the  broods 
in  any  one  year  are  never  reared.  When  the  eggs  of 
a  partrid.  e  are  deftroyed  in  any  of  thefe  ways,  it 
fomet'mes  happens  that  (he  lays  a^ain;  therefore,  when 
at  the  end  of  September,  and  even  later  than  th.it,  y.iuiv^ 
birds  are  found  not  perfectly  feathered  in  the  tail,  they 
are  of  this  fccond  hatching,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  termed 
by  fportfmen,  clacking. 

Whilft  the  birds  are  young,  that  is  to  fay,  unt,! 
the  middle  of  October,  it  is  eafy  to  fhoot  them,  in  a 
country  toierebly  well  flocked  ;  but  after  that  period, 
and  especially  when  they  have  ufted  the  green  wheat, 
they  fly  far,  and  are  very  wild :  they  are  not  to  be  fepa- 
rated  but  by  dint  of  following  them  down,  particularly 
in  a  flat  country,  where  there  are  neither  r"'.ia;hs  nor 
thickets;  and  it  is  only  by  breaking  the  covey  that  we 
can  indulge  a  reafonable  hope  of  (uccefs;  for  while 
they  remain  in  the  covey,  we  can  fcarcely  get  within 
gur.-fhot  of  them.  Thus  it  is  more  efi' ntnl  in  this 
(port  than  in  any  other,  that  the  ihooter  fhould  have 
good  legs  and  eyes  :  the-  legs,  to  tire  the  bird*.,  and 
break  the  covey  by  an  incefl  mt  purfuit ;  and  the  eyes, 
to  mark  them  down  with  a  certainty. 

When  a  fportfman  is  (hooting  in  a  country  where 
the  birds  are  thin,  and  he  no  longer  choofes  to  range 
the  field  for  the  bare  chance  of  meeting  with  them,  the 
following  method  will  (how  rrm  where  to  find  them 
another  day.  In  the  evening,  from  fun-fet  to  night-fall, 
he  fhould  poft  himfelf  in  a  field,  at  the  foot  of.  a  tree  or 
bufli,  and  there  wait  until  the  partridges  begin  to  call 
or  juct,  which  theyalwa.s  do  at  that  time;  not  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  together  when  feparaterf, 
but  alfo  when  the  birds  compoiing  the  covey  are  not 
difperfed.  After  culling  in  this  manner  for  I.  me  littie 
fpace  of  time,  the  partridges  will  take  a  flight;  then,  if 
he  marks  the  place  where  they  alight,  he  may  be  af- 
fured  they  will  lie  there  the  whole  night,  unlefs  dif- 
turbed.  Let  him  return  to  ihe  fame  poft  by  break  of 
day,  and  there  watch  a  while:  being  careful  to  keep  his 
do.7  in  a  firing,  if  he  is  not  under  perfect  command. 

As  foon  as  the  dawn  begins  to  peep,  the  partridges 
will  begin  to  call,  and  foon  afterwards  will  perform 
the  lame  manoeuvre  as  on  the  proceeding  evening  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  a;ter  having  called  a  while,  they  will  take 
their  flight,  and  will  moft  commonly  fettle  at  a  little 
diftar.ce.  There  in  a  few  minutes  they  will  call  again, 
and  fometimes  take  a  fecond  flight,  but  that  will  be  to 
no  treat  diftance.  Then  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  rifen,  and 
the  fpor.fman  can  fee  to  (hoot,  he  may  caft  off  his  dog, 
and  purfue  them. — In  fnow  it  is  very  eafy  to  kill  par- 
tridges on  the  ground  bt-lure  a  letting-dog,  or  pointer; 
beci'.u(c  the  colour  of  the  birds,  contrafling  with  the 
whitenefs  of  the  fnow,  makes  them  perceivable  at  the 
firft  glance.  Then  the  poachers  have  fine  fpurt,  efpecially 
if  the  fnow  happens  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  At  this 
time  they  will  be  out  the  whole  of  the  night,  with  fhirts 
over  their  clothes,  and  white  caps  on  their  heads;  and 

then 
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as  the  partiidges  lie  in  a  clufL-r  they  frequently 

dr.'lroy  hill  the  covey  at  one  (hot.     Thus  fnow  may  be 

accounted  the  moli  fatal  time  for   partridges  ;    for,   if  it 

but  a  lit:  : hey  are  expoled  to  the  \»  i'es  of 

the  poacher,  and  if  for   a  long   time,  they  perifh  with 

As  one-third   more   of  male  than  female   pariri  ' 
are  bred   in  a  feafon,  it   happens   that,     in  the  time  of 
g,  feveral  cocks  contenJ  for  the  lame  hen,  who, 
s   tormented,  will  Ibmctimes  totally  leave  the 
\;    or,  if  (he  remains,  being  thus  obliged  to  run 
continually  about,  in  ord.-r  to  avoid   the  puiiuit  of  the 
,>m  fhe  hi-  :he  drops  an  egj;   in  one 

•  uner,   until  at  length  ttitre  re- 
.  It .      Ic  wouid 

»rv  mucl  s  to  kill 

•.  of  tr-.e  cocks  when  they  brg  n  to  pair  ;  but  as  this 
,  be  done  after  the   time  limited 

v-.e   mutt 

giving   any  inliru 

i   are,  however,  ("..me  few  fportfmen  in   England, 
h   keen  eves,  that   th-  -.he  cocks 

the  hens  when  the  covey  rife*  frwm  the  ground, 
and  fo  expert,  as  to  make  it  the  pride  i>(  their  dexterity, 
to   kill  :-.ot  more  than  a   brace  of  bens   in   one 
fporr. 

Pfir.t">  an  !  S.-Hfri  arc  moftly  ufcd  f  t  fhuot- 

•-•y  give  fufficie  n'  warring  to  the  fportUnen,  and 

'•>e  almol*  ':led,  as   pirtiiJgcs  are  generally 

hem ;  b'it  take 

inable  th 

.1  require  great  dilopline 
in  the  framcl  and  great  t  .  .1  tnc  pointers. 


Of  Phtofrnl  SLtrti*[. 

:«  genera'.!)  by  their  eg  •  J«,  the 

lumber  '  :s  coma  -.       The 

irafon  uf  the  ,iU  with 

•  pheaUnt-  of  the  firft  year 
are    marked   in  the  wing   r  .       The  • 

•  plumage  is  completed  the  hiH  year,  is  in  like 
main.r  known  by  the  (puts,  whii  h  in  him  are  round 
and  b'unt,  but  long  and  (harp  in  I  hen 

•r    patt   of  the 

g,  and  larger 

norc  pro:-,  in  a 

to  the  a^e  of  the 
.  the  fpurs   are  fur- 

roui  k    circlr,  'Al.icri    doc^    not 

until  ihe  fecond  hatching,     The  legs  of  thofe 

i    .is   haie    4i- 

<      t-ns    are  more   %vru:kied,   »nd  of  a 
M  s   in   tlii 

s  of  the  fn  It   and 

fecot  w  ite.     Hut  ail  thefe  n  .  are 

jnyexce;'  1'he  lead  equivocal  mark, 

..ore  tender  in  the  young 

.-•.o  int'.J   ftii[.id  birds:    for  when  they 


are  furprized  they  will  frequently  fquat  down  like  a 
rabbit,  fuppofmg  themfeves  to  be  in  fifety  as  foon  as 
their  heads  arc  concealed;  and  in  :h  s  way  th-y  w.ll 
-  fufter  themfelvrs  to  be  killed  with  a  iHck. 
Thi-y  love  \ow  and  moift  places,  and  willingly  haunt 
the  edges  of  thofe  pools  which  are  found  in  woods,  as 
well  as  the  hisih  grafs  of  maifhcs  th.t  are  rear  at  handj 
and,  above  all,  places  where  there  are  clumps  of  al- 
ders. The  intiiiut  fi  thefe  birds  is  not  of  a  nature  fo 
fociai  as  that  of  the  partridge.  As  foon  as  they  fiinl 
that  they  haye  no  luriher  occafion  for  the  care  oi 
hen-mother,  they  fcparate  from  her,  and  live  in  foli- 
tudc; ;  (hunting  one  another  at  al!  times,  except  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  the  icaibn  at  which  the 
male  fecks  the  female. 

During  the  day-time,  pheafants  remain  upon  the- 
ground  among  the  underwood,  from  whence  they  fit- 
quently  illue  forth  into  the  Aubbles,  and  the  fields 
Lti.lv  (own  ;  but  it  is  only  in  countries  where  they 
in  great  plenty,  that  thev  thus  (hew  t'.icmldv.-\  m  the 
open  grounds.  At  fur.-lct,  the  grcatcft  part  of  them 
fly  up  into  the  long  branches  of  oak-trees,  in  ortiur  to 
roolt  ail  night,  and,  at  the  time  they  do  this,  they  in- 
variably make  a  noife,  which  is  called  ctctdting :  and 
that  in  a  greater  degree  durirg  the  winter  (calon:  fo 
tru-  poachers  who  he  in  wait  for  them  in  tue  evenui:, 
are  warned  by  the  ncii..-  of  the  place  where  they  are 
perched;  an  i,  when  the  ,  repair  n 

trees    winch    the    lur  .•.    li.ivc  chofen,    and    there 
(hoot  them  with  the  greatclk  this  time   the 

pheafants  will  permit  th.m   t  >   co:i-c   ^s   nc.u   as   the? 
•  i  anJ  will  fomclinu'S  e1.  en  permit  the  poacher   to 
tire  more  than   one    (hot,   befoie   they  will   . 
tree. 

The    ph'afant    is    alf>    frequently   taken   when  thu* 

,vl  upon  a  tree,  by  holding  a  lighted  n  atch  under 

him  ;   fo  that  the  fumes  ol   the  fulphur  reaching  him,  he 

<   to  the  ground.      Monfieur  du   Hratz,  in 

M    America,   hit  upon   a  very  ingenious  expedient 

for  taking  the  paflen^er -pigeon  on  the  rooft,  by  placing 

under  the  tries   vclFels  f  lied  with   flaming  fulphur ;    thtf 

fumes  of  which  afcending,  brought  them  fcnfelcfs  to  t.  c 

-    pheaf^nt-fliootiiig,     pointers    that    arc    bolif-fpi- 
rited,   and   have    t'Cen    .;  :cii   ufed   to  t' 

will  f  How  .t  phe.  f.nt  very  wll ;  but  t  cncrality 

of  il  iw  lliunch  pointers,  a   pheafant  will  getofFft> 
a«,  w,    n  I  /lung,  to  1)^-  <nt  ot  the  reach  of  mm-ihfV  ; 

lanicls  are  often  ul?J.      'J  hv 

proper  for  ibis  work  are  of  a  middimj;    fi/.e,  their 
rathrr  fliort,  and  very  itron^  :  they  m  .ft  be  har.iy.    able 
to  bear   grca.   • 

and  undauntedly,  to  h'liit   very  bnikly,  .ind  yi-t  go  wy 

fluw  when  upon  fcent  t.f  game.      You  can •  '<   • 

with  thefe  do;;<,  to  teach  th  a   i) 

vou  ;    wh:-  li  will  prcvc:it  them  gcttine  a 

habit   ot    tcarini:    (>r    boan.ii)g    the   game.       ();:e  of  this 

muit  l>c  ui-.-.  ii\s  obliged  to  lie  down  wliillr  \ou  lo.td  ; 

i«  to  Iprintj  giimf,  you   fhculd  never 

ai:«l 

tore   take   him    out   with   (  uiht 

:  command,  as  (..on  as  ha  is  able  to  hurt. 
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have  pood  fpxniel?,  they  mud  be  ufed  a  good  deuK  If 
you  find  any  difficulty  in  keeping  him  to  Mint  near  you, 
put  one  of  his  feet  into  his  colhr,  and  hunt  h:m  fo  for 
an  fiour  or  two.  h  requent  repetitions  of  thi-  punifhrnent 
will  bring;  him  to  a  ii-iife  of  his  duty.  One,  two  or  three 
brace  of  fpa  ieh,  well  broken,  nny  be  ufed  together ; 
and  they  will  hn4  work  enough  m  a  :an>e  wood  or  thick 
cover.  Iftwopcrlons  intend  r.untin^;  in  a  wood,  it  is 
bed  for  one  to  go  round  it  on  the  outfit! -•  fird,  whilft  the 
other  goes  opp>  lite  to  him  alitile  way  into  the  wood,  and 
afterwards  to  fmk  in  deeper,  as  you  fhiil  find  occafion: 
unlefs  you  know  the  mod  likely  part  to  find  game  in,  in 
which  cafe  you  may  hunt  the  interior  part  firft.  Some 
perfon',  when  they  want  to  hunt  a  very  Urge  wood,  ap- 
pro\e  f  taking  a  brace  of  high-mettled  fpaniels  that  have 
not  been  broken  to  hunt  clofe,  and  turn  them  into  the 
middle  of  the  wood  ;  whilft  they,  with  their  well -broken 
fpaniels,  h'.mt  outwards.  But,  unlefs,  you  have  any  ex- 
tenfive  woods  to  hunt,  fuch  dogs  are  more  likely  to  hinder 
than  add  to  your  fportj  and  it  will  be  betier  to  hunt  with 
patience  with  only  fuch  dogs  as  a<e  under  good  cnmmand, 
let  the  woods  or  cover  be  ever  fo  large.  In  countries 
where  the  fr.-lds  are  divided  by  woody  rows,  called  in 
feme  countiesy^>w!/«,  and  in  others  /haw,  and  which 
are  fomerimes  erroneously  termed  hedge-rows,  which  pro- 
perly are  rows  of  fbred  trees  planted  in  a  hedge,  poin- 
ters m&\  be  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  pheafant  (hooting,  as  alfo 
in  hollow  covers,  where  the  underwood  confifts  in  patcius 
of  final!  bufhes  ;  but  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  pheafant  is 
the  copfe  of  two  or  three  years  growth,  where  the  fpaces 
between  the  ftools  are  filled  with  brambles,  ftrong  high 
grafs,  or  fedge.  Here  bolt)  active  and  ftaunch  (paniels 
can  only  be  ufed,  and  to  follow  them  with  any  chance  of 
fuccefs  (experto  crede)  is  one  of  the  fevered  labours  inci- 
dent to  the  (hooter.  Mr.  Daniel  fpeaks  of  hunting  thick 
woods  with  a  pointer,  with  a  bell  about  his  neck,  hut  he 
juftly  ridicules  it  as  a  very  abfurd  experiment.  A  brace 
of  high-mettled  pointers  are  by  far  the  bed  for  this 
(port. 


Of  Sbaoting  the  Grot/fe,  tr  Muir-Gatm. 

Thefe  are  found  in  fome  parts  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties in  England,  in  parts  of  Wales,  and  in  the  New 
Foreft,  in  Hampshire  ;  but  in  neither  of  thefe  countries 
arc  they  at  this  day  very  numerous  In  Scotland,  how- 
ever,  and  particularly  the  vicinity  of  the  Grampian 
mountains,  they  abound  in  fuch  fort,  that  a  tolerable 
ihot  may  kill  from  twenty  to  thirty  brace  a  day,  for  the 
firft  three  weeks  of  the  fcafon,  provided  the  weather  is 
favourable.  An  excurlion,  therefore,  into  that  country 
in  the  groufe  feafon,  affords  the  keen  fportfman  a  noble 
entertainment.  This  fpecics  of  fport  is  fo  perfc&ly 
fimilar,  in  all  its  operations,  to  that  of  partridge  (hoot- 
ing, that  it  will  be  unneccflary  for  us  to  fay  more  on  the 
f»bje«a,  other  than  to-defcrtbv  lome  <>f  its  habits. 

The  groufe  is  larger  than  the  pmrt^.e,  and  weighs 
about  nineteen  ounces.  The  plumage  is  a  mixture  of 
rtd,  black,  and  white,  and  the  tail  is  nearly  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  partridge,  only  a  little  Urger.  The  legs  are 
clotheJ  to  the  very  tee?,  and  the  outmoft  and  imwr  toes 


are  connected  to  the  fird  ioint  of  the  middle  tee  !\v  » 
final!  memo:  Line.  The  b  II  13  fhort,  arched,  and  of  ft 
blackifh  colour,  and  the  t  yes  are  encircled  with  two 
large  and  red  eye-brows,  which  are  compofeJ  of  4 
fleihy  membrane,  rounded  and  pinked  on  \.\;^  upper  part, 
and  ex'er.ding  beyond  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  plu- 
mage of  the  hen  nas  lefs  of  the  red  and  more  of  the  white 
than  tiie  cock  ;  the  membrane  of  the  eye-brow  is  lefs  pro- 
jected, lefs  pinked,  and  of  a  lef-  lively  red.  She  makes 
her  ned  on  the  ground,  and  lavs  from  eight  to  ten  eggs. 
The  principal  food  of  groufe  is  black  whorde-berry  (vac- 
cinium  myti/lus)  and  the  red  wiiortle-berry  (vaccmium 
vitis  idtea),  alfo  common  heath-berries.  It  is  a  cuftom 
in  Wales  to  cut  open  the  part  which  contains  the  food 
for  young  fportfmen  to  fmell;  the  fragrance  is  extremely 
fine.  The  young  birds  for  the  firft  year  are  called  poults. 

The  groufe  inhabit  thofe  mountains  and  moors  which 
are  covered  with  heath,  or  heather,  and  feidom  or  ever 
defcends  into  the  lower  grou  ds.  They  fly  in  packs,  con- 
fiding in  general  of  four  or  five  brace;  and  t^iey  love  to 
frequent  molly  places,  particularly  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  when  the  wea'her  is  warm.  The  old  cock  is 
known  by  the  chocking  noife  he  mak  js  ;  and,  when  the 
dogs  point  at  a  brood,  he  is  comm  inly  the  fird  bird  that 
goes  off.  in  purfuing  this  game,  ir,  when  the  dogs  are 
fct,  the  Shooter  perceives  the  birds  Jo  ereil  their  head  and 
mi,  he  may  be  pretty  certain  they  will  not  lie  very  well 
during  thecourfeof  that  day  ;  and  the  only  mo;e  by  which 
he  will  be  enabled  to  get  a  (hot  at  them  is,  to  run  alter 
them  as  fid  as  he  can  the  moment  he  perceives  their 
head=,  and  by  this  means  he  will  probably  get  near 
enough  to  (hoot  when  they  rife  upon  the  wing  :  this  is 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  the  bed  method  in  thofe  days 
when  the  birds,  either  from  wet,  or  fome  other  cauk-, 
will  not  li-e  well  to  the  dogs. 

A?  the  feafon  for  (hooting  this  game  commences  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  birds,  when  fhor,  are  fubject  to  grow 
putnd  in  a  fliort  fpace  of  time,  it  is  highly  proper,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  wanted  to  be  fent  to  a  didance,  that  they 
be  drawn  carefully,  and  extremely  clean,  the  very  intrant 
they  a:e  (hot,  and  immediately  afterwards  duffc-d  withdry 
heatherjanc)  if  the  plumage  happens  tobe  wetted  by  the  fall 
to  the  ground  wln-n  the  bird  is  (hot,  or  by  the  tearing  of 
the  dogs,  it  mud  at  the  Am.e.'time  be  wiped  as  dry  as 
poflible,  before  it  is  put  into'the  game-bag.  Before  the 
birds  are  packed  up  to  be  fent  off",  it  is  alfo  proper  to  lay 
them  within  the  moderate  influence  of  a  fire,  for  fome 
minutes,  in  order  to  render  them  more  perfeftly  dry. 


Of  IVoodccck  S  boating. 

'  The  woodcock  is  a  bird  of  paffage,  and  commonly 
arrive-;  here  about  the  latter  enJ  of  Odtober.  Their  paf- 
f:ige,  in  different  feafons,  is  more  or  lefs  advanced  or  re- 
tarded, accoidino;  as  the  wind  and  weather  happen  to  be 
at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn.  The  ead  and  north  eaft 
windc,  ami  efpecially  when  they  are  accompanied  with 
(ots,  bring  them  over  in  the  greated  numbers.  At  their 
arrival,  on  the  firft  flight  they  drop  any  where,  as  well 
under  high  trees,  as  in  copies,  in  hedge-rows,  among 
heath  and  brambles  j  afterwards  they  take  up  their  abode 

in 
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'  pfcs  of  n'n:  or  ten  years  growth,  and  fimctimffs  in 
thofc  little  (haws  which,  h.ivinj;  been  cut,  are  left  to  grow 

:  ;  !»r  it  :•  !>•;•  it  a  woodcock  is  i 

in  a  young  copfc  i>(  more  than  three  or  four  yejr«  arowth. 

'•.-,  we  muft  not  be 
rem«in  in  th?  wood  d .. 

whole  of  the  winti .  J,  that  tin 

'nv  longer  ih.  <hy«  In  one  pace; 

»nd  that  if  tti .)  d  >  remain  ih  e  <>l  time, 

nconfequcncc  o;  tome  v  eccivcd.   This 

bird  riles  hen  .1,  and  makes  a  confiJe- 

XVhcn  he  is  found  in  an  open 

,  in   a  hed^-  ro-v,  or  i  I  wood,  he  fie- 

.  and  then,  hi-,  flight  not 

it  when  . 

is  obliged  t'>  clear  the  tops  • 
•  :.IK-  a  h  T.Z  >;  'V 
•  ,  and  w:ti  great  r.. 

diff         •  v  reafon  of  the 

turnings  f  i!  twi!!n::'.«  wh'ch  he-  !  to  make,  in 

order  to  pafs  be;wcc;i  the  tn-es.     Th:  wooJcock  walk» 

ver  N  are  obferved  to  do  which  have 

.»d  (hort  '  is  very  bad, 

y  in  tne  day-tinc.  ,  uowcver,  thut 

be  (en  better  in  •: 

Shooting  woodcocks  is  a  very  pleafant  amufcment  in 
woods  that  are  n~t  too  thick  ;  and  if  they  are  cut  through 
in  feve'i1  .  :  render*  it  rn  >  (hoot  him  in 

his  palU.r  when  ;.  n  the  wood,  and  alfoto  mark 

him  w  tn  gn-a'er  ceruu.tv.  Befides,  this  fport  is  moie 
delightful  .aline,  as  requiring  a  great  noife  and 

clan  men  and  dogs.     There  it  a  fyccics  of  Ipa- 

niels  that  give  tongue  wricn  the  cuck  l"pn,i.:«,  or  when 
they  get  upon  hi*  haunt:  thefe  dogs  arc  extremely  ufcful, 
as  thev  warn  the  fportfman  to  he  upon  his  guard.  l'<>  n- 
.  in  g  -neral,  ft  and  at  the  coclc,  which  is  oftentimes 
very  inconvenient,  becaufc  it  cjnn.it  be  known  what  is 
become  of  (he  whereabout  thry  are  ;  and  as  they 

will  not  come  away  when  they  are  fit,  on  being  called 
cr  whittled  to,  the  (hooter  has  frequent'  t  for 

them  until  his  patience  is  cxhajfted.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience  in  (hooting  cocks  with  pointers,  fomc 
fp-.nfmen  fallen  a  fmall  brll  about  the  neck  or  the  tail  of 
each  dog,  by  the  found  of  which  he  may  be  followed  in 
the  wood  ;  and  when  the  found  ceafcs,  the  fliooter  knows 
AM  the  dog  is  on  the  point,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to 
gu*fs  the  place  where  the  do 

<>rt  it  is  very  material  to  hive  a  good  marker, 
i  this  aili'.'ance,  if  the  wood  it  fmall,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  cock  to  elrape;  for  it  i<.  known  that  he  Will 
frequently  fuffcr  himfelf  to  be  fprun;r,  and  even  (hot  at 
four  or  five  tirn*<,  before  he  will  leave  the  wood  to  go  to 
an  ailjoininz  one,  or  to  a  hedge-row. 

•g  the  d  .;,  -time  the  woodcock  remains  in  thofe 

of  trie  woods  where  there  are  void  fpace*,  or  glades, 

^rth-wormt  and  grubs  from  arnongft  the 

[alien  leaves.      When  ni^ht  comes  on,  he  goes  to  drink 

aix)   wafh  his  bill  at  tr.e  pools  and  fprings  ;   after  which 

he  gains  the  open  fields  and  meadows,  where  he  abides 

"tj  the  remainder  <.f  the  tiuhf,  arvl  at  break  of  day 

he  returns  to  the  wood.     The  f[x  rtfman  may  therefore 

advanta^eoufly  watch  at  fome  opening  or  cut  which  runs 


through  the  n-ood,  znd  flx>ot  him  io  his  paflage  to  and 

morning  or  evening  flight;  for  it  is  u- 

markabl',  that  wh-  nevera  woodcock  fprings  from  a  wo-id 

.  iiito  the  opon  country,  he  always  cndeavwirs  to  find 
or  giadc,  \:  kich  he  follow*  to  i  <>  it 

and  when  he  returns  back  to  the  wood,  he 
in  !i.:e  manner   purfucs  a  way  for  fomc  time,  and 
turns  to  i  r  left,  oppofitc  fome  glade,  in  order  to 

drop  in  the   thick  prt  of  the  cover,  where  he  may  be 
unJ.r  Ihelter/rom  the  wind.   It  is  in  thefe  opening> 
nets  arc  !  rake  the  woodcocks,  in  their  n 

and  e.  cning  fights.     They  mar  a!fo  be  watched  wiin 
advantage,  in  the  morning  and  evening  flights,  at  • 
njrrovv  p  ll'-s  and  little  valleys  on  the  edges  of  *: 
whic  •   >n,  lead  to  fome  pool,  fprin. 

headofaUkc.    Thcfe  woo  know  toe  cult  d  • 

cock  has  in  the  evening  of  w«ih.ng  his  bill  in 

•  which  aiijuin  the  wi>.  -fe  another  methoJ 

of  killin_'  them  ;  which  is,  by  watching  near  thofe  pools 
in  the  dulk  of  the  c\c  .1:1 ;,  in  order  to  Itiix't  them  as  they 
alight.      The  pools  or  fjirin^  winch  are  moll  frcqur 
in  this  manner,  are  alv.  ,vn  to  the  neighbcm 

.   and  it  K  enf\  er  tticm,   on  examtiu- 

V  the  matks  <  t  on  the  margins. 

.Icocks  remain  in  this  country  until  the  t- 
of  March,  and  may  be  found  a'l  the  winter  fcafbn,  if  the 
weather  is  not  too  fevere  ;  but  if  frofts  happen,  which 
hft  fome  time,  they  will  almoft  totally  dilappear,  at  that 
interval,  and  a  few  only  will  be  found  by  hazard  in  cer- 

iilaces  where  there  are  w-rm  fprings,  which  do  not 

.-.e. 

A  montri,  or  thereabouts,  before  their  departure,  it  is 
common  to  fee  them  in  pairs,  at  the  morning  and  ci'Cii- 
in  :  fiights  and  to  hear  their,  when  flying,  make  a  fmall 

••g  noifc;  although  at  other  limes  they  are  quite  mute. 
Since  they  are  found  in  greater  numbers  in  the  month 
of  March  than  in  the  middle  of  winter,  it  is  probable 
that  they  aflemble  at  that  time  in  order  to  go  abroad. 
Both  woodcocks  and  quails  have  been  known  to  breed 
in  the  foutheru  parts  of  this  kingdom  ;  but  the  inflances 
are  very  rare. 

U'o<«Hr»H.ks  are  fatted  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January ;  but  from  the  end  of  Fcbruary>  when  they 
begin  to  pair,  to  the  time  of  their  departure,  they  aro 
much  leaner. 

Pennant,  in  the  Supplement  to  hi*  Arctic  Zoology, 
informs  u«,  that  the  fcriiil:  woodcock  may  be  dillin- 
guilhed  from  the  male  by  a  narrow  Ih  ipc  of  white  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  exterior  web  of  the  outmoil  feather 
of  the  wing.  The  fame  part  in  the  outmoft  feather  of 
the  male,  is  elegantly  and  regularly  fpotted  with  black 
and  reddifti  white.  In  the  baltard  wing  of  each  fex  i-  a 
fmall  pointed  narrow  feather,  very  elallic,  and  jiiuch 
fought  attcr  by  painters,  a;  a  pencil. 

Of  Snift  Shooting. 

Snipes  make  their  appearances  here  in  autumn,  and 
remain  until  the  fpring.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that 
they  return  into  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  breed. 
Ni  vcnhelefs  a  great  number  remain  with  us  dining  the 
fummer,  and  breed  in  the  marfhe«,  where  they  lay  t'ieir 
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f  ggs  in  the  month  of  June,  to  the  number  of  four  or 
five.  Snipes  are  fcarcely  worth  (hooting  until  the  fiift 
froft  fets  in  ;  and  in  the  month  of  November  they  begin 
to  grow  very  fat. 

Thefe  little  bird;,  when  they  abound,  afford  very  ex- 
cellent fport.  It  is  remarked  that  fnipes  always  fly  againft 
the  wind,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  woodcocks;  for 
this  reafon  it  is  best  to  hunt  for  them  as  much  as  poflible 
with  the  wind  to  the  back,  hecaufe  then  they  fly  towards 
the  fportfinan,  and  preient  a  fairer  mark. 

The  fr.ipe  is  generally  efteemed  difficult  to  fhoot,  by 
reafon  of  the  many  turnings  and  twiltings  which  it 
nukes  on  being  fprung :  but  this  difficulty  exills  only 
In  the  minds  of  inexperienced  fportfmen  ;  for  there  are 
many  birds  more  difficult  to  fhoot  flying.  When  once 
the  (hooter  can  accuftom  himfelf  to  let  the  fnipe  fly 
away,  without  his  being  in  hafte,  or  alarmed,  he  will 
find  that  the  flight  is  not  more  difficult  to  follow  than 
that  of  the  quail  ;  and  it  is  better  to  let  him  fly  to  feme 
difhnce,  becaufe  the  fmalleit  grain  of  fhot  will  kill  him, 
and  he  will  fall  to  the  ground  if  (truck  ever  fo  flightly. 
Among  the  common  fnipes,  fome  are  larger  than  others. 
Thefe  aie  thought  to  be  the  males.  Snipe?,  however, 
are  fometimes  found,  which,  from  their  extraordinary 
f;ze,  muft  necefiarily  be  of  a  different  fpecies  ;  but  thefe 
are  fo  rare,  that  they  do  not  here  require  a  particular 
defcription. 


Of  Wild-Fowl  Shooting. 

This  race  of  bird*,  if  we  include  all  thofe  which  have 
the  fhape  and  confirmation  of  the  wild  goofe,  duck,  and 
te,.l,  is  extremely  numerous  ;  and  there  are  no  other 
birds  which  afford  fo  many  different  fpecies.  But  as  of 
thofe  only  the  common  wild  duck  are  found  in  confider- 
ab!e  numbers  in  England,  we  (hall  confine  our  defcrip- 
tion  principally  to  them. 

\Vild  ducks  are  birds  c>f  pjffage,  and  arrive  here  in 
great  flights  from  the  northern  countries  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter.  Still,  however,  a  great  many  remain 
in  our  marfheR  and  fens  duiing  the  whole  year,  and 
there  breed.  They  pair  in  fprin?,  and  lay  from  ten  to 
fifteen  eggf.  The  duck  commonly  conftru£ts  her  nert 
at  the  edge  of  the  water,  upon  fome  tuft  of  rufhes  which 
is  a  little  elevated,  and  begins  to  lay  in  March  or,  April. 
Her  incubation  is  about  thirty  days,  and  the  young  ones 
are  mo(t  commonly  hatched  in  May.  The  growth  of 
their  wings  is  very  flow;  and  they  attain  moie  than  half 
their  (ize  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  which  happens 
about  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  ^p.d  near  three  months 
after  the  time  of  their  bting  hatched.  The  wild  duck 
differs  little  in  plumage  from  the  tame  duck,  but  is  eaiily 
diftirguifhecl  by  its  lize,  which  is  Icfs ;  by  the  neck, 
which  is  more  (lender;  by  the  foot,  which  is  (mailer; 
by  ihe  nails,  which  ar,e  more  black;  and,  above  all,  by 
the  web  of  the  foot,  which  is  much  finer  and  foftcr  to 
the  touch.  The  young  ducks  of  the  rirft  year  are  dif- 
ti.i.uifhed  from  the  old  one;  by  the  teet,  which  are  more 
foft  and  (leek,  and  of  a  brighter  red.  Tiiey  may  alfo  be 
known  by. plucking  a  feather  from  the  wing;  for,  if  the 
duck  is  }ou.ig>  the  root  or  end  of.  the  quill  will  be  foft 


and  bloody;  if  old,  this  extremity  will  be  hard,  without 
containing  any  bloody  matter. 

In  the  fummer  feafon,  when  it  is  known  that  a  team 
of  young  ducks  are  in  a  particular  piece  of  water,  and 
juft  beginning  to  fly,  the  fportfman  is  lure  to  find  them 
early  in  the  morning,  dabbling  at  the  edges  of  the  pool, 
and  amongft  the  long  grafs,  and  then  he  may  get  very 
near  to  them:  it  is  usual  alfo  ta  find  them  in  thole 
places  at  noon.  By  means  of  a  little  boat  they  may  be 
(hot  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  this  method  fucceeds 
admirably  well  on  ("mall  pieces  of  water;  for  with  the 
help  of  it  they  may  all  ba  killed.  It  may  be  (ti'l  more 
eafy  to  effccT:  this,  if  the  fportfman  can  contrive  to  kiil 
the  old  duck;  in  that  cafe  he  may  tie  a  tame  duck  by 
the  leg  with  a  piece  of  packthread  to  a  pin  of  wood  driven 
into  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  pool  :  this  muft  be 
done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  duck  may  be  able  to 
fwim  a  lictle  way  into  the  water.  He  muft  then  conceal 
himfelf  within  gun-fhot.  The  duck  will  loon  begin  to 
quack  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  young  ones  hear  her  they  will 
come  out  to  her,  thinking  it  to  be  their  mother. 

If  he  wifhes  to  take  them  alive,  he  has  only  to  throw 
into  the  water,  near  to  the  tame  duck,  a  few  fifh-hooks 
tied  upon  pieces  of  twine,  and  baited  with  pieces  of 
the  lights  of  a  calf.  The  lines  muft  be  fattened  to 
pickets  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn  almoft  every  pool  is  frequented  by  tea.iis 
of  wild  duckf,  which  remain  there  during  the  day,  con- 
cealed in  the  rufhes.  If  thefe  pools  are  of  fniall  extent, 
two  (hooters,  by  goin-j  one  on  each  fide,  making  noilef, 
and  throwing  (tones  into  the  rufbes,  will  make  them  fly 
up;  and  they  will  in  this  way  frequently  get  (hots;  efpc- 
cially  if  the  pool  is  not  broad,  and  contrails  at  one  end. 
But  the  furert  and  mod  fuccefsful  way,  is  to  launch  a 
Imall  boat  or  trow  on  the  pool,  and  to  traverfe  the  rufhes, 
by  the  openings  which  are  found  ;  at  (he  fame  time 
making  as  little  noife  as  poflible.  In  this  manner  the 
ducks  will  fuffer  the  fportfmen  to  come  fufficientiy  near 
them  to  (hoot  them  flying;  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
ducks,  after  having  flow  n  up,  only  make  a  circuit,  return 
in  a  little  time,  and  again  light  upon  the  pool.  Then 
the  fportfmen  endeavour  a  lecond  time  to  corne  nc,.r 
them.  If  feveral  (hooters  are  in  company,  they  (hould 
divide,  fo  that  two  (houid  go  in  the  boat,  whilft  the 
others  fpread  themfeKcs  near  the  edge  ci  the  pool,  in  or- 
der to  IhoOt  the  ducks  in  their  flight.  In  poi-ls  which 
will  not  admit  a  trow,  water-ipanicls  are  abloiuteiy  nc- 
cefiary  lor  this  fporr,  which  fhould  be  large  itrong  (Jo£f. 

Another  good  way  to  (hoot  ducks  in  winter,  and  e!'- 
pecially  in  froft,  at  which  time  they  fly  about  and  are 
more  in  motion  than  any  other,  is  to  watch  for  them  in, 
the  dufk  of  the-evening,  at  the  margins  of  little  pools* 
where  they  come  to  feed ;  they  may  then  either  be  (hot 
whilft  they  are  on  the  wing,  or  at  the  moment  in  which 
they  alight  on  the  water.  When  the  froit  is  very  fe- 
vere,  and  the  pools  and  rivers  are  frozen  up,  they  mu!t 
be  watched  for  in  places  where  there  are  warm  fprini:', 
and  waters  which  do  not  freeze.  The  fport  is  tiu-:i 
much  more  certain,  becaufe  the  ducks  are  confined  to 
thofe  places,  in  order  to  procure  thofe  aquatic  herbs 
which  are  almoft  the  .only  food,  that  remains  for  them 
at  this  period. . 

In 
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In  times  of  great  frofls,  there  are  alio  fni.ill  livers  ard 

<.s  which  do  not  frcci-e,  .ind  thefe  afford  abjndi.it 

Ihooter  follow  the  court's  of  thcfc  waters  at 

any  time  ol  t. it- day,  but  particularly  at  an  early  hour  of  the 

morning, he  will  be  certain  to  meet  w  ith  wild-  ducks,  which 

are  then  irrq::  •  under  the  banks,  and  among  the 

•MI  the  ed^es,  fcarchin;' 

-fifh  and  inlccK  ;  acid  the  ducks  v.  t  up  u;. til 

he  is  dole  u-ion  them,  ami  .  !  even  lie 

one  pail,  or  are  hunted  up  by  his  . 

care  .w DC  he i  kinds  of !  ,  which  rather 

come  under  the  dcnon.  >rthc  learner, 

than  ic  (hooting  of 

as  gulls,  nic*s,  Uc.  either  from  a  boat  or 

a  cliff;  f  the  rock*  near  the  Needles, 

juciued.      Ife 

f.   SHOOTING    AM>   >WALLOW   SHOOTING. 
hive  already  fhcwn  the  iil  etfeo:  ;-hcr  fhooting 

:  >  the  tyro;   bi.  ,  though  from 

.:ic  variety  of 

•-red  to  the  e>  •  the 

and  the  certainty  <  :  ..bJe  to  choofe  at  Icifurc 

a  bird   fiyir.g  in  any  t  ut  quickncfs, 

and  2  •  time  dccifion,  that  i,  absolutely  necclLry 

tu  the  eood  CK 


Shut  ing  Tet  - 

At  the  language  of  fportfrnen  poflefle*  a  number  of 
fpecific  names  peculiar  to  itfclf,  when  fpeakiiv;  of  the 
various  <•>  ^  may  not  be  imjT' 

to  tniice  them  in  this  place,  a»  follows: 

vey  of  partridges.     *.  Ni  le  of  pheafahts  (com- 

nionly  called  an  eye.)     1.  Pack  of  groufe.     4.  \Viff>,  or 

es.     5.   Wing  of  plover.     6.   Hock  of 

gecfr.     7.  Bevcy  of  quails.     8.  Flight  of  woodcock?. 

np  of  dottrell.     10.  Team  of  ducki.     n.  Hock 

01  bu;brds. 


Training  tf  Sfcrting  Dtff. 

Jog,  ir.depend-nt  of  the  beauty  and  fymmetry  of 

ivacity,  and  of  his  agility,  eminently 

Ics  all  thofe  interior  qualities  that  can  gain  the  af- 

t  nun,  uno  n  he  friiuloufly  feeks  to  pleafe,  and 

)om  he  attache',  hinifclf  with  fo  much  pleafure  ar.d 

:i  crouching  and  humble  at- 

rt  of  hi*  mafier,  hi*  courage,  bit 

•  u'ents  ;    he  wait*  his  commands  to 

<•  «fe  (.\  them  ;  f.r  thefe  he  confults  him,  he  intcrro- 

'•  nc  <UP('  '   :  a  fingle  glance  of  the  eye 

•.e  underftands  the  fignil  ij hi,  will  ;  he  is 

r,  all  obedience  :  more  fcnfible  of  kind- 

n  of  it.jury,  he  is  neither  repulfed  nor  difcouraged 

by  the  word  of  treatment ;  he  fubmitt  to  it,  he  forgets 

.-  at  Iraft  remember  it  only  to  attach  himfelf  the 

•.     Inftead  of  being  cxifperated,  he   willingly  ex- 

lf  to  new  trials  of  leverity  ;  he  licks  the  hand 

•  es  him  j  to  it  oppo&s  only  a  mournful  coin- 


plaint,  anJ  at  length  difarms  it  by  patieac;  sr.d  f.;b. 
lion. 

•  tra^lsble   than  man,  the  doe;  not  or.!y  imbibes 
inftniction  in  a  fuall  (pace  i  f  ti;n?,  but  readily  conforitis 
himfelf  to  the  various  tu    •     1%  to  the  manners,  a: 
ail  ti.  of  the  fpnrtl'irun  wh-<  ci  mirands  hi.n.    Of 

what  infinite  importance  h  the  d  ^  in  the  order  of 
turc,  fuppolii'g  for  an  inllant  that  he  had  never  exilUd! 

.out  him,  how  un  have  bec;i  able  to  con- 

qu;r,  to  fubJjr,  and  rtduce  «  c  animals 

of  the  furclt  ?   H>'W  could  n-:  ^t  lais.  Jav  difcovcr,  •  : 
and  dcllrcy,  fh:  wi!d  bea!U   <•("  the  field  ?    '. 
that,  to  procure   [  and   to  reiidi-r   I'i; 

maHcr  of  the  livii  efiary  to 

.  I),  ti-rmr;  •  an  union  with  thofc  anir; 

\  capable  of  attachment  and  obedience,  to  the  inteuc 
of  oppouog  them  to  the  oih;  uf  the  firil  ai  :s  of 

man  hath  therefore  b;-'.-n  the  cJuc-tion  of  the  do^ ;  and 
the  confequence  of  this  art  hath  bc.-n,  the  peaceable  pof- 

.ith. 

.out  the  dog,  mnn  coi!J  not  have  dared  pretend 
to  fuch  a  conqucft,  becaulc  the  ^rc^tcr  part  of  an: 
have  more  agility,  tr<  re  I  ,  and 

even  more  courage,  than  man.  Nature  better  prov  idtd  and 
better  arn.ed  t;  im  :  they  have  fenCe  aifo,  and  tl'.e 

faculty  of  mulling  in  the  in  .  dearie.    To  have 

j;  incd,  tru-rifore,  a  fpccics  of  animals,  courageous  and 
docile  as  the  dog,  was  to  have  acquired  a  nc.v  ll-nfe,  and 
faculties  which  \vcre  wanting  to  us;  it  was  to  have  dif- 
covcred  great  and  eternal  in-,  a  s  of  conqucl!  ; 
one  word,  to  have  immortalifed  the  fporttman  and  tlic 
art  of  the  chafe.  After  having  thus  become  the  advocate 
of  the  do£,  and  fo  warmly  recommended  him  to  the  fa- 
vour of  hii  mafter,  let  not  the  falf:  and  affected  friends 
of  humanity  be  alarmed  at  th  •  modes  of  discipline  which 
are  hereafter  dcfcribed,  and  t  veil  approved  ;  nor  pcrfuad: 
thcmfelvcs  to  think  that  they  arc  .tiblc  with  the 

finer  feelings,  and  upjuftifiable  on  the  principle  of  fport. 
They  arc  but  means  to  prevent  a  greater  evil;  the  na- 
tural faculties  of  the  dog  muil  be  trained  to  their  proper 
object  and  purpofe  ;  he  is  by  nature  wild  and  depredatory  ; 
he  will  fume  times  return  to  his  natural  hankering  ;  and 
we  venture  to  pronounce  thtt  the  man  of  feeling  would, 
at  the'fl^ht  of  fliccp  worried  in  the  fold,  and  of  pigs  and 
p  ultrv  in  the  kirn-yard,  acknowledge  the  truth  of  tiie 
1 1J  adage,  and  follow  its  dictates — "  of  two  evils  to 
choofe  the  lead  :"  and,  were  he  either  in  the  fituation  </f 
the  owner  of  the  dog,  or  the  fuffcrer  by  his  a&ion<,  he 
would  equally  countenance  the  fcvcritics  alluded  te,  and 
acknowledge  them  to  be  falutary  modes  for  the  correction 
and  prevention  of  fuch  vicious  habits.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  circumftancc  relating  to  the  oeconomy  of  this 
animal  and  his  dependence  on  man,  which  would  ho- 
nourably engage  the  feelings  and  the  knowledge  of  thofe 
capable,  by  profeflional  education,  to  undertake  the  ttC<; 
we  mean,  an  invefligation  of  the  various  difeafcs  to  which 
dogs  are  fubjeft  (we  fay  various,  becaufe  we  do  notfub- 
fcribc  to  that  old  but  erroneous  judgment  which  call- 
every  tliforder,  with  which  a  dog  is  inflicted,  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  the  difltrr.f>tr)t  and  thereby  to  form  a  la- 
tional  f)ftem  of  treatment.  It  is  really  furprifing  tl  at 
no  one  has  hitherto  attempted  this  humane  office ;  t  > 
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many  tve  are  convinced  it  might  be  extremely  eafy. 
The  whi:nficality  and  rage  of  the  prefent  hour  furnifh 
us  wiih  a  variety  of  hombaftic  writers  and  treatifes  upon 
the  means  of  prevention,  as  well  as  the  method  of  curing 
difeafes  incidental  to  horfes  :  it  has  alfo,  in  a  lucky  hour, 
given  birth  to  a  fociety  or  college  of  Veterinarians,  in- 
itituted  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  improving  the  art  of 
farriery,  and,  to  this  end,  foliciting  communications,  from 
all  the  world,  of  any  important  information  or  ufeful  dif- 
covery  which  may  conduce  to  the  improvement  and  ex- 
tenfion  of  that  branch  of  fcience.  As  fportfmen,  may 
we  not  be  permitted  to  fay,  that  the  horfe  is  not  a  more 
ufeful,  nor  a  more  noble,  animal  than  the  dog  ?  For  the 
fake  of  humanity,  then,  and  the  enlarging  of  knowledge, 
we  recommend  and  i;:treat  this  refpeiSlablo  and  ufeful 
fociety  to  extend  their  plan,  and  to  invite  communica- 
tion on  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  difrafes  to  which  this 
worthy  and  afre£lionate  creature  is  peculiarly  fubje£t,  and 
ftjbjea,  we  are  forry  to  fay,  at  this  time,  without  any 
one  rational  mode  of  treatment  for  the  alleviation  of  pain, 
or  the  removal  of  complaint.  For  him,  a  fmall  f;>ace  of 
time  intervenes  between  the  adminiftration  of  the  moft 
violent,  improper,  and  inapplicable  remedies,  and  the 
more  humane  but  ftill  brutal  one  of  the  rope.  Thus  is 
a  period  barbaroufly  put  to  his  various  miferies,  and  thus 
is  he,  to  the  laft,  treated  as  a  dog.  We  are  perfuaded  that 
the  difeafes  of  dogs  are  generally  produced  by  the  little  care 
taken  of  them,  and  this  at  leaft  may  be  eafily  remedied. 
With  refpe<S  to  breaking  of  dogs,  there  are  three 
fpecies  capable  of  receiving  the  proper  inftru&tioh,  and 
of  being  trained.  Thefe  are,  the  fmooth  pointer,  the 
fpaniel,  and  the  rough  pointer.  The  laft  is  a  dog  with 
long  curled  hair,  and  feems  to  be  a  mixed  breed  of  the 
water-dog  and  the  fpaniel.  The  fmooth  pointer  is  ac- 
tive, and  lively  enough  in  his  range,  but  in  general  is 
proper  only  for  an  open  country.  The  greater!  part  of 
thefe  dogs  are  afraid  of  water,  brambles,  and  thickets  ; 
hut  the  fpaniel  and  the  rough  pointer  are  eafily  taught 
to  take  trie  water,  even  in  the  coldeft  weather,  and  to 
range  the  woods  and  rough  places,  as  well  as  the  plain. 
Gteater  dependence  may  therefore  be  had  on  thefe  two 
laft  fpecies  of  dogs,  than  on  the  fmooth  pointer. 

Before  you  Vvgin  to  break- in  a  dog,  it  will  be  proper, 
when  he  is  only  five  or  fix  months  old,  to  teach  him  to 
fetch  and  carry,  which  may  talMy  be  done  without  going 
out  of  the  houfe,  by  means  familiar  to  every  one.  With 
patience  and  gentle  treatment,  if  the  dog  is  of  a  good 
breed  and  difpofition,  he  will  acquire  the  habit  very 
eafily;  but  much  gentle  ufage  is  neceflary  at  this  time, 
and,  if  the  dog  fhould  be  obflinate  in  learning  his  leffons, 
feverity  and  correction  fhould  be  carried  only  to  a  certain 
point.  Therefore,  as  you  perceive  him  to  be  difheart- 
tncd,  let  him  reft,  beftow  carefies  on  him,  and  return  to 
the  tafk  another  time. 

If,  however,  this  tafk  cannot  be  accomplished  by  mild 
treatment,  you  muft  wait  until  the  dog  is  of  a  proper  age 
to  be  regularly  trained  ;  for  then,  in  cafe  of  great  ob- 
ftinacy,  he  will  be  able  to  bear  the  ftrong  collar,  and 
thofe  other  modes  of  neceflary  difcipline. 

It  will,  at  the  fame  time  that  you  teach  the  dog  to 
fetch  and  carry,  alfo  be  proper  to  give  him  the  firft 
principles  of  obedience  ;  which  may  be  accomplished  by 


walking  with  him  a  little  diftance  from  the  houfe,  and 
there  learning  him  to  come  in,  when  he  runs  too  far  off; 
and  to  go  behind  when  he  returns;  ufing,  in  the  firft 
C.ife,  the  words,  here,  come  in ;  and,  in  the  latter,  back, 
or  behind.  It  is  alfo  highly  neceflary  to  accuftom  the 
dog,  at  this  period,  to  be  tied  up  in  a  kennel  or  ftable, 
where  you  ftiould  be  careful  to  renew  his  ftraw  frequent- 
ly. But,  in  thefe  firft  eflays,  he  fhould  not  be  kept  tied 
up  too  long,  in  confideration  of  his  tender  age,  which 
feems  to  require  fome  indulgence;  he  fhouiti,  therefore, 
be  let  loofe  in  the  morning,  and  faftened  up  again  in  the 
evening.  Dog?,  which  are  not  early  accuftomed  to  bi 
chained  up,  dilturb  you  with  their  howling.  It  is  a!lb 
of  importance,  that  the  peifon  who  intends  to  train  him 
fhould  alone  fpeak  to  him  and  command  him,  and  that 
none  other  fhould  interfere  with  his  education,  or  give 
him  his  food. 

When  the  dog  has  attained  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
months,  it  will  be  high  time  to  take  him  into  the  field, 
for  the  purpofe  of  regular  training.  At  the  firft  you 
may  let  him  do  as  he  likes,  without  requiring  any  thing 
of  him,  the  firft  ftep  being  only  to  make  him  know  his 
game.  He  will,  at  this  time,  run  after  every  thing. he 
fees;  crows,  pigeons,  thrulhes,  fmall  birds,  partridge*, 
and  hares.  This  eagernefs  being  fomcwhat  abated,  he 
will  end  by  only  purfuing  the  partridge  and  hare?,  to 
the  former  of  which  his  natural  inftinct  will  more  par- 
ticularly attach  him  ;  and,  being  foon  tired  with  follow- 
ing after  thefe  in  vain,  he  will  be  content,  after  having 
flufhed  the  birds,  to  follow  them  with  his  eyes.  He  wLl 
not,  however,  do  the  fame  with  hares ;  for  feeing  they 
have  but  legs  like  himfelf,  and  do  not  leave  the  ground 
like  a  partidge,  he  perceives  that  there  is  more  equality 
with  himfelf,  and  will  not  relinquifh  the  hope  of  over- 
taking them  :  for  this  reafon,  he  will  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  running  after  hares  until  corre«Sted  by  education  ; 
and  tven  then,  it  is  very  difficult  to  j-revent  the  moft 
crafty  and  beft-traine;i  ciog  from  purfuing  hare?. 

All  young  dogs  are  fubjed  to  nike,  that  is,  to  hunt 
with  their  nofes  clofe  to  the  ground:  a  habit  which  you 
fhould  not  f'jffer  them  to  contract,  and  of  which  you 
fhould  effectually  break  them  betimes,  if  it  is  poflible  to 
be  done;  for  a  dog  that  rakes  with  his  nofe,  and  follows 
the  game  by  the  track,  will  never  make  a  good  pointer, 
nor  find  half  fo  much  game  as  one  that  hunts  with  his 
nofe  high.  Whenever,  therefore,  you  peceive  that  your 
dog  is  following  the  ir;:ck  of  a  partridge  down  wind,  call 
to  him  with  an  angry  tone,  hold  up ;  he  will  then  grow 
uneafy  and  agitated,  going  firft  on  one  fide,  and  theiji 
on  the  other,  until  the  wind  brings  h;m  the  fcent  of  the 
birds.  He  will  only  have  to  find  the  game  four  or  five 
times  in  this  way,  when  he  will  take  the  wind  of  him- 
felf, and  hunt  with  his  nofe  high.  Yet,  Mere  arc  dogs 
which  it  is  almoft  importable  to  break  of  this  fault,  and 
fuch  are  fcarcely  worth  the  training.  The  beft  method 
to  be  ufed  with  a  dog  of  that  delcription  is,  to  put  the 
puzzle-peg  upon  him.  This  is  an  inftrument  of  very 
iimple  conftrudtion,  bun;;  no  other  than  a  piece  of  oak 
or  deal  inch-board,  one  foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  tapering  a  little  at  one  end ;  at  the 
broader  end  are  two  holes,  running  longitudinally, 
through  which  the  collar  of  the  dog  is  put,  and  the  whole 
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is  lurkVd  round  his  neck;  the  pi^ce  of  wood  being    heed,  foftly.     After  h«ving  held  him  in  this  manner  for 
beyond  his  nofe,  it  then  fastened   with  a  pirce    (ome  (pace  of  time,  fay  to  him,  feize,  lav  hold.     If  he  is 
of  iea;hrr  thong  to  hi;  under  jaw.     By  this  me.ms  trie    impatient  to  Uy  hold  of  the  piece  of  bread   before  the 
p*j  advancing  Icven  <••  ches  beyond  his  Inout,    iignal  is  igivcn,  correct  him  gently  with  a  fmall 

the  dog  is  prevented  from  p-jtti:ig  hi>  nuk  10  the  ground     Kcpt-at  this  lefibn  until  he  takes  heed  well,  and  no  1 

and  raking.     This   inltrument  is  alfo  rropvr  for  di.^  tr  requires  to  be  held  faft  to  prevent  him  from  ! 

that  tear  the  game;  and  fom:times  .  found  to  hod  of  the  bread,      \\hcn  he  is  well  accuih>mt«l  ; 

ut  is  too  eager,  and  po;  menage,  tun    the  bread  with  a  flick,  holding  it  in  the 

bit  o  up  to  the  foremoit  dog  1,1  tli.  \ou  do  a  fowling- piece,  and  having  done  fo,  cry, 

bettr.  fuze  '   Ne1.  ci  luficr  the  dog  to  cat,  either  in  the  houic  or 

-  he  nvjch  better  to  dogs  which  wind   them  f-eld,  without  having  firft  made  him  take  heed  in  this 

jfe  that  follow  the.n  by  ir«c«..       .  ;iut  rrunuer. 

li  the  fccnt  approaches  tnr  bird     :               i  .  ;.nd        The:?,  in  order  lo  apply  this  lr(Ln  to  the  game,  fry 
-4  he  finds  them  cither  fhy  or  t.<me,  »f  bread   in  ho^'s-lard,  with  the  dung  of  a 
or,  in  o'her  words,  whether  they  wiil   lie    .  e.l,  v.h;u>  pir:rio;e;  take  thefc  i.ia  linen  big  into  the  fields,  (tub- 
he  isen.bicd  to  know  by  the  (cent  which  they  unit   .hen  bit*,  pioughcd-^rojnds,  and  piltures,  and  there  put  the 
they  arc  uiteaf                   twithrtandm^  they  fee  him  .iunt  p'ecfj  in  Icveraf  ii;rlcrent  places,  marking  the  fpots  with 
iou:>J  aHound  them,  th-.-y  will  not  be  aUrmed,  becaufc                   pt  pickets  of  wood,  which  wiii  bv  rendered  iiiorc 
they                                                           ng  them.                            •  ^uilh-blc,   by  putting  p. ties  of  card  in  the  nukc. 
jiliurbt  biros,                 -in  their  feeing  a  dog  'Pus  brui4  c'onr,  calt  oft  the  dog,  anJ  conduct  hi  n  to 
•  l-ine  courfc  ti.at  thcfc  places.,  always  huming  in  the  wind.     After  hs  has 

they  are  taking  to  (leal  off;  and,  when  a  d  -j;  »  .llu.vs  caught  the  (cent  of  the  brood,  if  he  approaches  too  near, 

them  in  this  manner  down  wind,  it  moll  co.nniuiilv  hap-  ai»d  Ictuis  eager  to  fall  upo:i  ir,  cry  to  him  in  a  menacing 

that  he  flulhes  thrm ;  or,  if  ny  accui.  ;      c,  u«.e  heed  ;  anH,  if  he  does  not  (top  immcdiarelv, 

a  point,  it  will  probably  be  much  too  near  the  biros;  for,  c<  mcl  h  in  with  the  whip.     He  will  foon  comprehend 

in  go:  wind,  he  <e  the  fcent  until  he  is  what  is  r.  quired  of  him,  and  will  ftand.      A.  ths  ntxt 

alrr.od  upon  them,  «nJ  then  they  will  no;  I.e.  lelTon,  take  your  gun  ih-rged  only  with  powder,  walk 

As  foo  i  as  t  ,e  young  doe  knows  his  game,  you  mud  gently  round  t..e  piece  of  bread  once  or  tvkicr,  and  Ere, 

under  complete  lul>je;h.Jii  ^  .nJ.     If  ii:lk-jd  of  cry.   .-,  ic  i.e.     The  next  time  cf  prac^ifing 

.rally  tractable,  and  tus  profited  from  ti.e  in-  this  Icflon,  w.lic  round  the  bread  (our  or  five  times,  but 

flruftions  you  have  given   him  before  his  being  takm  in  a  Drearer  circle  than  before,  and  continue  to  do  this 

into  the  field,  it  will  be  eafy  to  accomplish  it;  but,  if  t.e  until  the  d»g  is  co.-qu  red  of  hi>   impati:nre,  ^nd  will 

is  ftubborn  and  unruly,  it  will  be  neceiLiy  to  m.«.c  ulc  (land  without  moving  until  the  fignal  is  given.     \Vnen 

of  the  tr^fh  cord.     Toil  is  done  by  only  uflcning  to  the  he  keeps  the  point  uc'l,  and  Hands  fte-dy  in  this  leliun, 

collar  of  the  dog  a  rope  or  cord,  of  *bout  twenty  or  you  may  take  him  to  find  the  birds;  if  he  runs  in  upon 

twenty-live  fathom  ,  ji.J  then  letting  him  raiue  thrm,  or  barks  when  they  fpring  up,  you  muft  com-ct 

about  with  this  dragging  on  the  ground.     By  t  h.-n  ;  and,  if  he  continues  to  do  fo,  you  mult  return  tj 

of  this  cord  you  will  be  able  to  keep  him  in  urn  never  the  fried  bread  :  but  this  is  ieldom  nccrfLry. 
you  call  to  hirr,  v.r.icn  you  Ihould  never  do  but  v.  hen         There  are  many  d'igs  that  will  point  the  lirft  day  (hey 

y  >u  are  within  reach  of  it  ;  and  then,  if  he  (b-».id  ».••:  -  are  taken  out ;  and  there  are  <  tlr-r-  that  unl  point  and 
tinue  to  tun  forw^r                                           inn-tlvv.  '-.    the  firft  time,  by  Mtural  inHin:t.      l^ur,  to  in  ke 

t  ic  cord,  which  will  oxen  biing  him  upon  his  haunches,  the  dog  (launch,  you  fhould  endeavour  to  kill  a  few  birds 

When  you  have  repeated  this  a  few  time;,  he  will  on  t:  c  ground  before  him,  and  fhould  not  (hoot  flying 


not  fail   to  come  in  immediately  on  being  called;   yxu 
ftiould  then  carets  him,  <nd  .  * ;  him  a  bit  of  bread,  and 


.veil  trained  and  fteady.     This,  however,  can 
>nc  when  the  dog  is  broke  in  during  the  fhoot- 


continue  to  do  fo  v.  he  comes  in  on  being  called  ing  frafon.     The  fpring  is  the  bed  tin.e  tor  training 

to.      After  this,  in  order  to  aic.ltom  him  to  crofs  and  dogs;  becaufe  the  bird?,  being  pined,   lie  better,  and, 

•  if,   turn  your  ba:k  to  him,  and  walk  on  b.-mg  fprung  more  fcldom,  and  fewer  in  nu  i.bcr,  the 

die  oppofite  fioc  ;   when  hr  i  of  you,  he  wnl  dog  is  not  fo  fubjcct  to  be  eager,  and  is  kept  under  com- 

rome  to  :  -  he  will  be  a^it^tcd  and  ah.nd  of  lot-  in.  r,d  with  greater  cafe.     But,  as  thib  Icafun  fcarccly  a!- 

ing  you,  and  will,  in  ranging,  turn  his  head,  from  tune  1   ws  tin.c   to   make  the  dog  perfect  and  fLunch,  you, 

.ie,  to  obfcrve  whereabouts  you  are.     r.igfct  days  mult  rcfume  his  leflutif  in  l!ic  month  of  September,  or 

;  this  manccuvre,  will  make  him  ran^e  on  what,  the  latter  end  of  Augult,  which  will  I  ion  complete  him. 

locvcr  lide  you  pleafe,  by  only  giving  him  a  fign  with  ihc  Another  method  ufed  to  break  in  a  dog  is,  \\iih  a  cord 


hand. 


of  the  fame  length  as  the  former,  and  the  (Irong 


Wh-n  the  dog  is  arrived  at  this  point  of  inftrudion,  This  collar  is  made  of  a  flrong  leather  (Irap,  and  (luck 

b?  careful  to  keep  him  conftantly  tied  up;  never  unchain  with  three  rows  of  I'tiu'l  nails,  the  points  of  which  ex- 

\v.  nun   nis  food,  a:  d  not  Always  tend  three  or  four  lines  of  an  inch  beyond  the  futface  of 

es  only  that  he  has  done  fomeilnng  the  infide;  a  {Irong  piece  of  leather  is  thtn  put  over  the 


him  but  v> 

ih-it,  out 

to  dcfervc  it.  Tac  next  llcp  will  be  to  throw  doAn  a  heads  of  the  nnii«,  on  the  outfide  of  the  collar,  in  order 
of  bread  on  the  rou;.d,  at  the  Ume  moment  taking  to  prevent  their  Halting  back,  when  the  dog  piefics  upon 
.:'  the  dog  by  the  collar,  ca'iin  j  out  to  him,  take  the  points.  A  iin^  is  (aliened  to  each  end  of  this,  collar, 

for, 
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for,  if  it  were  buckled  like  a  common  one,  it  would  per- 
petually wound  the  dog;  through  thcfe  rings,  therefore, 
is  paflbd  one  end  of  the  cord,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  in 
pulling;  towards  you,  the  rings  bring  the  collar  clofe  ; 
the  nails  then  prefs  upon  the  neck,  and  warm  him  of  his 
fault. 

As  foon  as  the  dog  is  infirufted  to  take  heed  of  the 
bread,  in  the  way  before  explained,  you  niuft  take  him 
into  the  fields  with  the  (trong  collar  on  his  neck,  and 
the  trafh-cord  dragging  on  the  ground;  be  careful  not 
to  let  him  range  tob  wide,  but  keep  him  within  fuch  a 
diftance  that  you  can  always  lay  hold  of  the  cord  at 
thole  times  when  it  may  be  necefiiry  to  check  him. 
When  the  firft  birds  are  fprung  to  the  dog,  if  he  runs 
after  them,  or  bark?,  give  him  a  few  checks,  calling  out 
to  him,  take  heed.  If  he  {rands  at  them,  then  carefs 
him  ;  but  you  (hould  never  hunt  him  with  the  ccrd  until 
he  points  ftaunch. 

When  once  a  dog  is  taught  to  point  at  partridges,  he 
will  {land  at  every  fort  of  winged  game,  and  even  at 
Chares;  yet,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prevent  dogs  from  running  after  hares,  whether  they 
•{tart  at  a  tliftance  or  after  the  dog  has  pointed  then:, 
efpecially  if  he  is  at  fome  difiance  from  his  matter,  who 
will,  in  that  cafe,  try  in  vain  to  make  him  come  in  ;  for 
when  a  dog  perceives  hii  mafter  a  good  way  oft,  he  will 
rot  fo  readily  obey  his  voice  as  when  he  is  neur  him.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  corredt  dogs  of  this  fault  (if  it  may  be 
accounted  fuch)  except  in  places  where  there  are  many 
hare?,  for  there,  by  feeing  them  frequently,  he  gets  tired 
cf  purfuing  them.  Befides,  to  keep  a  dog  in  the  habit  of 
not  running  afeer  hare?,  he  muft  be  hunted  only  in 
open  grounds;  for,  if  you  once  carry  him  into  a  wood, 
he  will  be  certain  to  run  after  both  hares  and  rabbit?,  and 
then,  when  you  return  to  the  open  fields,  he  will  do  as  he 
did  in  the  wood. 

There  are  few  dogs  that  will  not  fometimes  break  in 
upon  the  birds,  particularly  when  hunting  down  the 
wind ;  you  fhould,  therefore,  when  he  dues  fo,  only 
/peak  roughly  to  him,  and  not  chaftife  him,  unlefs,  in- 
deed, he  runs  after  the  birds;  'in  that  cafe  mark  the  place 
from  which  they  got  up,  for  the  dog  will  foon  return 
thither,  and  then  you  muft  chaftife  him  with  the  whip, 
but  with  moderation,  which  is  always  neccflary,  and  par- 
ticularly fo  if  the  dog  is  timid. 

There  are  dogs  of  this  nature,  which,  if  you  beat 
them  exceffively,  will  lie  down  at  you  feet,  and  will 
hunt  no  more  :  others  again  leave  you  and  run  home. 
In  the  laft  cafe,  one  mode  of  correction  is,  to  have  a 
flake  fi.xed  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  furnifhed  with  a 
chain  and  collar  ;  when  the  dog  arrives,  a  fcrvant  previ- 
oufly  irrftrn&od,  fliould  faften  him  to  the  flake,  and  give 
him  a  found  beating,  which  (hould  be  repeated  at  inter- 
vals for  the  fpace  of  an  hour.  During  this  operation  the 
mafter  fhould  not  appear,  but  remain  vvi:hi-ut  (hewing 
himfelf  until  fome  time  alter  the  laft  condition,  in  or- 
der that  the  anger  of  the  dog  may  have  time  to  fublide. 
Then  he  fhould  go  up  to  him,  carefs  him  much,  unchain 
him,  give  him  fome  food,  and  afterwards  take  him  back 
to  the  field.  However,  this  mode  is  not  fo  infaiiiable  as 
many  have  afierted  ;  for  it  often  happens  trnt  the  dog, 
who  has  thus  received  the  itrappadoes,  the  next  time  he 


arrives  at  the  h'<ufe,  after  having  run  away,  {links  ofF,  and 
lurks  in  fome  hole,  without  your  kn  wir.g  what  is  be- 
come of  him,  and  does  not  make  his  appearance  again  for 
a  lon^  while.  The  belt  way  is,  to  ftudy  the-  temper  and 
difpofition  of  the  dog,  and  to  conduit  yourfclf  accordingly 
in  the  application  of  correction. 

We  h;.ve  before  faid,  that  when  you  cannot  fucceed  in 
teaching  a  dog  his  firft  leflons  at  an  early  age,  by  gentle 
treatment}  it  is  neceflary  to  wait  till  he  is  elder,  and  then 
to  make  ufe  of  the  ftrong  collar;  here  then  is  the  b,eft 
mode  of  ufing  it :  take  a  fqu^re  piece  of  wood,  of  abou: 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  thicknef-, 
cut  notches  on  the  ed^es  like  the  tee;h  of  a  law,  ai:i 
bore  two  holes  at  each  end^  in  order  to  fix  two  final]  pegs 
crofs-wife,  fo  that,  when  this  piece  of  wood  is  thrown 
0:1  the  ground,  the  pegs  may  fupport  and  raife  it  above  the 
(urface  a  full  inch,  the  purpofe  of  which  is,  to  enable  the 
dog  to  mouth  it  the  more  eafily.  The  ftrong  cellar 
fhou!d  then  be  put  about  his  neck,  and,  taking  the  flick, 
rub  the  notches  backwards  and  forwards  on  his  teeth,  to 
make  him  open  his  mouth  ;  but  do  it  gently,  to  hurt  him 
as  little  as  poffible  :  when  he  has  taken  it  into  his  mouth, 
hold  your  left  hand  under  his  chap?,  in  order  to  prevenc 
his  putting  it  out,  and  with  the  light  carefs  and  pat  him, 
crying  take  heed.  If,  when  you  take  away  your  hand  from 
under  his  mouth,  the  dog  le.s  fall  the  iiick,  (peak  harflii'.- 
to  him,  and  check  the  collar  to  chaftifi  him  ;  then  make 
him  take  the  flick  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  The 
dog,  thus  perceiving  that  he  is  punifhed  when  he  drops 
the  flick,  and  carefled  when  he  retains  it,  will  at  length, 
accultom  himfelf  to  hold  it,  and  will  open  his  mouth 
when  you  prefcnt  it  to  him.  You  muft  then  proceed  to 
make  him  take  it  himfelf,  by  prelenting  it  to  him,  cryinc, 
at  that  inrtant,  lay  hold  ;  at  the  fame  time  you  ftiouid 
carefs  him  much,  and  now  and  then  give  him  little 
checks,  to  make  him  more  alert,  and  come  forward  more 
expedittoufh'. 

If,  in  practicing  this  lefTon,  the  dog  advances  of  his 
own  accord,  and  takes  the  {tick,  carefs  him  again,  and 
give  him  a  little  bit  of  food.  When  he  begins  to  put 
forward  his  head  an  inch  or  fo,  he  is  then  fufficiently 
broken  in  to  this  manoeuvre,  and  will  foon  take  the  (tick 
from  the  ground,  in  doing  which  you  muft  firft  fay  to 
him  very  loud,  lay  hold  :  and,  afterwards,  bring  here.  In 
order  to  habituate  the  dog  in  this  exercife,  when  he  has 
advanced  fo  far  as  to  bring  the  ftick  readily,  you  (hould 
fometimes  fuhftitute  in  the  place  of  the  piece  of  wood,  the 
wing  of  a  partridge  fewed  upon  a  linen  culhinn,  and  at 
other  times  the  /kin  of  a  hare  ftuiTed  with  hay,  in  ench 
end  of  which  you  fhould  put  a  (tone,  to  accultom  him  to 
c,:rry  a  hare  by  the  middle  of  the  body.  At  length,  when 
he  brings  every  thing  readily  to  you,  take  him  into  the 
field,  and  make  him  bring  the  fir  It  bird  that'you  kill  to 
you  ;  if  he  requires  much  intreaty,  put  the  ftrong  collar 
on  him,  which,  in  cafe  of  need,  you  (hould  carry  along 
with  you. 

To  teach  a  dog  to  take  the  water,  choofe  a  pool  the 
edges  of  which  gently  decline  ;  throw  a  piece  of  wood  into 
it  at  firft,  but  to  fo  (mall  a  diftance  from  the  fide  that  he 
may  be  able  to  reach  it  by  only  *<  ading  to  his  mid-leg. 
Afterwards  incnafe  the  diftance  by  degrees,  until  he 
fwims  to  take  it ;  be  careful  at  each  time  that  he  brings 

the 
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-•iece  of  wroJ  to  you,  to  give  him  fomething  to  eat. 
If  he  will  not  venture  to  fwim  you  muft  take  another 
courfc  ;  take  him  to  the  pool  before  he  has  breakfailed, 
and  throvr  pieces  of  bread  into  the  water,  gradually  in- 
c  as  before,  and,  bv  this  method,  you 
will  foon  teach  him  to  earn  hi;  breakfaft  by  fwimming. 

To  complete  tliis  tram  ng,  if  yoii  have  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter of  fu!t  :k  into  it  with  the 
'  cut,  then  animate  and  encourage  th»  dog  until  he 
•  the  water  to  follow  ti:c  duck,  which  wi'l  fwim 
•   hi-Ti,   and   i                   dive   when   followed   ' 
in  order  to  dilenjagc  herftrlf  from   the  purlui:.     \l. 
this  menage  h»s  lafted  fomc  time,  finifh  it  by  (hooting 
tne  duck  and  the  do»  will  not  foil  to  bring  it  to  you  very 
readily.      Thcfe  Icilons,   however,  ihoulJ  be   given  in 
warm  weath',                   .vill  fcarcelv  prevail  on  any  poin- 
ter t                                • -r   in   winter;  even  the  attempt 
alone  rv/ht  give  him  a  dre-id  of  it;  but  at  all  eve:  • 
he  r<                 ''<e  the  w               i  .hould  never  throw  him 

:   himfelf  with 

patience  and  moderation,  and  obfrrve  the  rules  here  laid 
down,  and  h.-  will  accomplilli  his  wtrk.  To  make  a 
dog  !  aek  and  florid  i.i  ,  \"  i  fhould  hunt  him 

with  an  <  '.  thm,  with  a  fmill  applica- 

tion •    "ling,  you  will  ealily  effect 

eceflary  < 

Younri  d  'g«,  for  the  moll  part,  lov:  to  run  after  poul- 
try, and  fomc  after  flieep  ;  ttvle  are  faults  which  it  is 
abfolutcly  neccflary  to  corrcdt  betimes.  As  to  the  poul- 
u  cannot  nuke  )our  dog  leave  off  the  c'lftom 
of  chalinjr  them,  by  virtue  of  the  whip,  the  following 
method  will  do  it :  take  a  fmall  flick,  cleft  at  on;  end 
f-jfficiently  wide  to  admit  the  uil  <  f  the  dog,  u 
being  introduce.',  tie  the  cleft  end  with  a  piece  of 
twine,  tight  enough  to  n.ake  hi.i,  feel  pain:  at  the  other 
<•[,.!  ot  tne  flick  tie  a  fowl  by  the  wing  ;  then,  after  a 
Kt  Ic  time,  let  the  dog  loofe,  at  the  dme  inH.int  ^ivc  him 
a  low  heavy  llrokes  with  a  whip.  The  d  ;hea 

run  as  faft  as  he  can,  by  reafon  of  the  pa:,  rail, 

which  he  imagines  is  can  fed  by  the  f-r*-!.      Kv  Ji:  t  of 

,;in.j  the   : 

ning,  he  v\  '*ard<  hi. 

hrile;  then  lake  orf  the  (tick,  and  beat  h:;n  about  the 
mo'irh  and  head  with  the  dead  fowl. 

If  the  dog  runs  after  ftieep,  and  you  cannot  break  him 

••.e  ctiliom,  couple  hirn  with  a  ram,  and,   in  letting 

•  !••>•  I'e,  whip  the  dog  M  long  as  you  can  follow  him. 

ririr.  alarm  the  r;-ii,  who  will  run  with  all 

fpecd,  and  drag  the  d  g  along   with   him;  but  he  will 

rake  ccorape,  and  will  end  with   mutiny  the   d  >g 

molt  feverely.      V\  hen  you  think  the  dog  has  received 

,.!c  hirr,  and  he  will   never 
run  at  (beep  again.     Set  aij>  tin  artn.lt  POINTERS. 


Oflhi  AfanufacJare  tnd  Pirftftitmi  of  a  Fn»luig-Piete. 

To  form  a  eun-barrr!  in  the  manner  generally  prac- 
lifed  for  thofe  denominated  tommnn,  the  workmen  be- 
gin by  IK  '  lummering  out  a  ^  '•  i  into  the 
form  of  a  flut  ru'rr,  thnit  rr  at  the  end  intended  for  the 
tzle,  and  thicker  at  tha;  for  the  brcccnj  me  length, 


breadth,  and  thicknefs,  of  the  whole  plate,  being  regula- 
ted by  the  intend- d  length,  diameter,  and  weight  of  the 
barrel.     This  oblrng  pbte  of  mct.il  is  then,  by  repeated 
n  j  and  hammering,  turnnl  round  a  cylindrical  rod  of 
tempered  iron,  called  a  imnJrH,  whofc  diameter  is  con- 
fiderablv  lefs  than  the  intended  bore  of  th?  barrel.     Th? 
<  of  the  plate  are  made  to  overbp  each  other  about 
half  an  inch,  and  are  welded  together  bv  heating  the 
tube  in  two  or  three  niches  it  a  time,  and 

hammering  it,  with  very  brilk  but  moderate  ftrokes,  up- 
on an  anvil  which  has  a  number  of  (e-vieircular  furrows 
in  it,  adapted  to  the  various  I  / _s  of  barrel?.  The  heac 
rrquired  for  wcldinc  i--,  the  bti.-.ht  white  heat,  which  im- 
mediately pr-T  >n,  and  at  which  the  particles  of 
the  metal  unite  znd  blend  fo  intimately  with  each  other, 
that,  when  properly  managed,  not  a  trace  is  left  of  their 
former  fep.tr.1  ;  decree  of  heat  is  generally 
>n  by  a  number  of  hrlliant  fpark>  flying  off  from 
the  iron  wh-'ii  in  the  fire  ;  although  it  r.  quires  much, 
xc  and  experience  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  heat 
required  t  .  .  hich  poflefles  various  qua- 
lities, and  i«  ll-ldom  alike.  Kveiv  time  the  barrel  is 
withdrawn  from  the  fortu-,  the  workman  rtrikes  the  end 
of  it  once  or  twice  gently  a^ainft  the  anvil  in  a  horizon- 
tal direifli  n  :  this  operation,  which  the  En^lifh,  artirti 
term  jumping,  the  French,  rfleqiier,  ferves  to  confolidatc 
the  pirticles  of  the  mrt.il  more  petfcfl'v,  and  to  obli- 
terate any  appearance  of  a  fram  in  the  barrel.  The 
mandril  is  then  introduced  into  the  br>rc  or  c.iviry;  and 
the  barrel,  being  placed  in  one  of  the  furrows  or  moulds 
of  the  anvil,  i-,  hammered  vciy  brilkly  by  two  perfons 
befiJ  who  all  the  time  keeps  turning  the 
barrel  round  in  the  mould,  fo  that  every  point  of  the 
heated  portion  may  come  equally  under  the  3>  \\n\\  of  the 
hammers. — Thefe  heatings  and  hammerings  arc  repeated 
until  the  whole  r.f  the  barrel  hn»  undergone  the  lame 
operation,  and  al!  its  parts  are  rendered  as  perk-illy  con- 
tinnojs  as  if  it  had  been  bored  out  of  a  folid  pier-.-. 

The  imperfcx'tirins  to  \vlrch  n  _;un-barrel  U  liable  in 
forging,  are  of  th;  the  chink,  the  crack, 

and  the  flaw.  The  chink  i*  a  lc,!u:ion  of  continuity, 
runoinfcJ uMKthwife  of  the  barrt-l.  The  crack  is  a  folu- 
t  on  oKToMtln  "  irrr  -ubr  in  its  form  than  the 

chink,  and  running  in  a  tranfverfe  direction,  or  acrofs  the 
barrel.  The  flaw  differs  from  both  :  it  is  a  fmall  plate 
or  fcale,  which  adheres  to  the  barrel  by  a  narrow  bafe, 
from  which  it  fpr-aJs  r  ut  ns  the  head  of  a  nail  does  from 
its  (hank;  an  ,  when  feparated,  leaves  a  pit  or  hollow  in 
the  metal. 

V.'it';  regar  1  to  the  foundnefs  of  the  barrel,  the  chink 
and  flaw  are  of  much  greater  importance  th  <-lc, 

at  the  effort  of  the  p  »v  !er  is  exerted  upon  the  circum- 
ference, and  not  upon  the  length,  of  thebari-1.  In  a 
fword  or  bow,  the  very  reACile  of  this  take-  place;  for 
if  a  crack,  though  but  of  a  flight  depth,  occur*  in  either, 
it  will  break  at  ihat  place  when  bent  but  a  very  little  ; 
becaufc  the  efFnit  i>  m.t  !e  upoij  the  brcs  difpoil-d  lon- 
gitudinally, whereas,  if  the  lau'r  be  a  chink,  rr  even  a 
flight  flaw,  the  fword  or  bow  will  n>.t  give  av.  The 
it  much  mf-rc  frequent  than  the  chink;  the  latter- 
fcarcely  ever  occuring  but  in  harrJs  forged  as  above,  in 
which  the  hbrc»  ot' the  metal  run  longitudinally ;  and 

then 
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tHen  only  when  tlic  iron  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  When 
external  and  fuperficial,  they  arc  all  c!cfec?;s  in  point  of 
neatncfs  only  ;  but,  when  fituatecl  will  in  the  barrel, 
they  are  of  a  material  difadvantagc,  by  afiord:ng  a  lodg- 
ment to  moifture  iind  foulnefs  that  corrode  (he  iron,  and 
thus  continually  enlarge  the  excavation  u;:til  the  barrel 
burftf,  or  becomes,  dangerous  to  ufe. 

The  barrel,  when  forged,  is  uther  finifhcd  in  the 
common  manner,  or  made  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
twifting,  which  is  a  proce's  employed  on  thofe  barrels 
that  are  intended  to  be  of  a  fuperior  quality  and  price 
to  others.  This  operation  confifts  in  heating  the  bar- 
rel, in  portions  of  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  to  a  high 
degree  of  red  heat;  when  one  end  of  it  is  fcrewed  into 
a  vice,  and  into  the  other  is  introduced  a  fquare  piece 
of  iron  with  a  handle  like  an  augur  ;  and,  by  means 
of  thefc,  the  fibres  of  the  heated  portion  are  twifted  in 
a  fpiral  direction,  that  is  found  to  refill  the  effort  of  the 
powder  much  better  than  a  longitudinal  ono. 

To  perfons  unacquainted  with  the  lofs  which  iron 
fuffers  in  forging,  it  will  be  a  mr.tter  of  furprife  that  i» 
pounds  of  iron  are  required  to  produce  a  barrel,  which, 
when  finifhed,  fhall  not  weigh  more  than  two  pounds, 
or  two  pounds  and  a  half.  But,  although  a  confiJerabie 
wafte  is  unavoidable,  yet  the  quantity  of  it  dc-p-.;ids  very 
much  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron,  upon  th..t  or  the  coal, 
and  upon  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  of  the  workmen. 
In  Spjin  they  cannot  work  but  wvth  charcoal  of  wood  ; 
in  France  they  employ  pit-coal  clia-red,  or  coke;  in 
England  they  ufe  p;t-coal  without  being  charred,  but 
are  very  careful  to  have  it  of  the  pu'eft  kind,  fome 
forts  containing  a  portion  of  fulphur  and  arfenic  which 
render  the  metal  altogether  unmalleable,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  workmen,  poifin  the  iron. 

A  circumftance  of  contiderable  importance  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  barrel  is,  the  forcing  it  as  near  as  can  be  to 
the  weight  it  is  ii. tended  to  be  of  when  finifhed,  fo  that 
very  little  be  taken  a-Aay  in  the  buting  and  filing;  for, 
as  the  outer  furf.xe,  by  having  undergone  the  adtion  of 
the  hammer  more  immediately  than  -ny  i.'.'ier  part,  is 
rendered  the  mod  compact  and  pure,  we  Ihouid  be  care- 
ful to  remove  as  little  of  it  as  pufiible:  the  fame  thing 
hold?,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  with  regard  to  that  portion 
of  the  iniideofthe  barrel  which  is  to  be  cut  out  by  the 
boring  inftrument. 

Piftol  barrels  are  forged  in  one  piece,  and  are  cut 
ailmder  at  the  muzzles  after  they  have  been  bored;  by 
which  there  is  not  only  a  laving  of  iron  and  of  labour, 
but  a  certainty  of  the  caliber  being  perfectly  the  fame  in 
both. 

The  next  operation  confifts  in  giving  to  the  barrel  its 
proper  caliber  :  this  is  termed  boring.  The  b.,'in^-bit 
is  a  rod  of  iron,  fomewhat  loi  gcr  than  the  barrel  ;  one 
end  being  made  to  fit  the  foclcet  of  the  crank,  and  the 
other  being  furnifhed  with  a  cylindrical  plug  or"  tem- 
pered fteel,  about  an  incn  aiid  a  half  in  length,  and 
having  its  furface  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  perpetual 
fcrew,  the  threads  being  flat,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  running  with  very  little  obliquity. 
This  form  gives  the  bit  a  very  ftroug  \i-  Id  of  ihe  metal; 
and  the  thread:,  being  fharp  at  the  edges,  fcoop  out  and 
remove  every  roughnafs  and  inequality  from  the  in  fide 


of  the  barrel,  and  render  the  cavity  fnooth  and  equal 
throughout.  A  number  of  bits,  each  a  little  larger  than 
the  preceding  one,  are  afterwards  fuccefiivc'y  polled 
through  the  barrel  in  the  fame  way,  un'il  it  has  acquired 
theintended  caliber.  Theequality  of  the  bore  isfoeflentiat 
to  the  excellence  of  a  piece,  that  the  greateft  accuracy  in 
every  other  particular  will  m>t  compenfate  for  the  want 
of  it.  Any  perfon  who  wifhes  to  know  the  merit  of  hi* 
piece  in  this  refpe&,  may  do  it  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
by  means  of  a  plug  of  lead,  caft  on  a  rod  of  iron  or 
wood  ;  or  even  by  a  in  u  fleet  ball,  tiled  fo  as  to  fit  the  bore 
cxaftly,  and  puliied  through  the  barrel  by  the  ram-rod, 
care  being  taken  not  to  ule  an  iron  ram-rod,  or  much 
force,  left  the  ball  be  flattened,  a;id  an  artificial  difficulty 
created. 

The  barrel  may  now  be  confidered  as  quite  fir.ifhed 
with  regard  to  its  infide:  at  Icaft  it  has  nothing  rr.ore  to 
be  done  to  it  by  the  maker.  The  gunfmith*,  however, 
generally  make  it  undergo  a  further  operation  of  po- 
liibing  ;  after  which  it  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  its 
proper  form  and  proportions  externally,  by  means  of  the 
file.  To  do  this  with  accuracy,  four  flat  fides  or  faces 
are  firft  formed  :  then  eight,  then  fixteen,  and  fo  on, 
until  it  is  made  quite  round  ;  except  the  reinforced  p^rt, 
which  in  mod  of  the  modern  work  is  left  with  eight  fides. 
This  octagonal  form  of  the  reinforced  part  is  certainly 
more  elegant  than  the  round  one  formerly  in  ufe:  but 
it  adds  to  the  weight  of  the  barrel  without  increafing 
its  ftrength  ;  for  the  effort  of  the  powder  will  always 
be  fuftained  by  the  thinned  part  of  the  circumference, 
without  any  regard  to  thofe  places  that  are  thicker  than 
the  reft. 

It  is  abfulutely  necefiary  to  the  foundnefs  of  a  barrel, 
that  it  Ihoul  i  b?  of  an  equal  thicknefs  on  every  fide  ;  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  workmen,  a  barrel  ought  to  be 
pe'ffctly  upright.  In  order  to  arrive,  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fiblc,  to  this  peitcft  equality,  the  gunfmiths  employ  an 
inftrument  which  they  ca  1  a  compafs.  It  confills  of  an 
iron  rod  bent  fo  as  to  form  two  parallel  branches  about 
an  inch  diftaiK  from  each  other.  One  of  thcfe  branches 
is  introduced  into  the  barrel,  and  kept  clofely  applied  to 
the  fid-  by  means  of  one  or  more  fprings  with  which  it 
is  furnifhed  :  the  otiier  branch  defcends  parallel  to  this, 
on  ti  c  outfide,  and  has  fevcral  (crews  palling  through  it 
with  their  points  d;rc<£t.ed  to  the  barrel.  By  fcrevving 
th.ie  until  t^eir  points  touch  the  furface  of  the  barrel, 
and  then  turning  the  inftrument  round  within  the  bore, 
it  is  'ecu  where  the  metal  is  too  thick,  and  how  much  it 
mult  be  rcH'ice  i  in  order  to  render  every  part  of  the 
barrel  perfectly  equal  throughout  its  circumference.  To 
form  the  fcrew  in  the  breech-end  of  the  barrel,  the  firlt 
tv.ol  employed  is  a  plug  of  tempered  fteel,  fomewhat  c.  - 
nical,  and  having  upt>n  its  furface  the  threads  of  a  male 
fcrfv.  Th:s  tool,  which  is  termed  a  fcrew-tip,  being 
introduced  into  the  barrel,  it  is  turned  from  left  to  right, 
and  back  again,  until  it  has  marked  cut  the  three  rtr 
four  firft  threads  of  the  fcrew  :  another  lefs  conical  tap 
is  then  introduced  ;  and  when  this  has  carried  on  the 
impreflion  c.f  the  fcrew  as  far  as  it  is  intended  to  go,  a 
third  tap  is  employed,  which  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
fcarcely  differs  from  the  plug  of  the  breech  which  is  in- 
tended to  fill  the  fcrew  thus  formed  in  the  barrel.  Th« 

brtech- 
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breech-plug  has  its  fcrew  r'nrmed  by  means  of  a  fcrew- 
pla  te  IT  a  je  of  tempered  Heel,  and  has  feveral  female  (crews 
corrt (ponding  with  the  taps  employed  to  form  ih.it  in 
thcb..rre'.  A  plus;  of  feven  01  ci^ht  threi*  ...  :rntly 

long;  and  the  thr-  >e  neat  ar.J  lh.irp,  fo  as 

to  fill  completely  the  turns  tnzde  in  the  b.:rr;l  uy  the  tap. 
The  breech-pluj;  is  afterwards  cafe-i  •  or  has  its 

f  irface  converted  inio  fteel,  by  being  covered  over  with 
(havings  of  iv>r;;,  or  p.un  igs  of  horlc-ht.o.',  and  kept 
red-hot  in  the  tire  .  after  which  ilis  plunged 

into  wa'e- . 

The  laft  is  that  of  colouring  the  barrel, 

previous  to  which  ir  is   polil.e  :  ne  emery  and 

oil,  tiniil  it  p*cfciit»   to   the  eye,  ti.i  i:s   whole 

th,  and  i.i  whatever  d. reef  ion  we  obfcrvc  it,  a  per- 

eej-Jal,   and    I.    ,iiJ..i    luii'.cc.      Formerly 

red  by  e.\ 

•d  an  cleg  nt  I  ,  but,  as  this 

on  a  degree  of  calcination  taking   place 

.  :  jrf-ice  of  the  metal,   the  infide  of  the  barrel 

always  d:  .?  fame  change.     This, 

therefore,  aJdcd  to  the  icnfation  excited  in  the 

eve  by  1  a   barrel   f  >  coloured,  has  cauftd 

the  practice  oi  blueing  to  be  difufed  for  ionic  time 

In::  barrels  are  now  browned,  as  it  is  termed. 

.  it  rubbed  over  with  aqua  fortis, 

with  water,  and  Laid  by  until   a 

complete  coat  of  ruft  is  formed  upon  it ;  a  li;tlc  oil  is 
then  jjvlied  ;  2nd  r.e  fur. 'ace,  being  rubbed  dry,  i* 
polifhed  by  means  of  a  ha  d  brufh  and  bees-wax. 

When  the  barrels  intended  for  a  double  barrelled  piece 

are  drefTcd  t«  their  proper  thirknefs,  which  is  generally 

Jef<  than  for  finale  barrels,  each  or  them  is  filed  flat  on 

the  fide  where  it  is  to  join  the  other,  fo  that  they  may  fit 

clofcly  togetner.      '1  wo  conefpondmg  notches  are  then 

made  at  the  mcz/l-  and  breech  of  each  barrel ;  and  into 

i  two  fmall  pieces  of  iron,  to  hold  them 

more  ftr  'iiijly  together.     The  barrels  biting,  united  by 

tinnirg  the  par:s  where  they  touch,  the  ribs  are  he: 

and  made  fall  by  the  fame  mean:.     Ti.c.-  ribs  ar_-  the 

triangular  pieces  of  n.>n  wi.ich  are  placed  between  the 

barrels,  rum.  :   e   upper  and   under    fiiies  their 

,  and  ferving   to  hold   them    more  firmly 

.-.or.       J  h     under  rib  i*  a  la:e  improvement,  a 

•    the    barrels    from 
warpin,'.      When   t  '•   luri-i^  arc  thus  joined,  they  are 

'urcd  in  the  manner  already  dcfcnb-d. 
The   twilled    barrels    a-e   defer  vcdly    celebrated    for 
their  ::.cc  and   fliergth,  as  well  as  f<  r  the 

wmch   they  t'.    -w   ether  ball    or   (hot. 
.   d   in   them  is  formed  of  ,iub«,  which 
arr  <  •        ,  procured  from  country  far: 

and  from  poor  pe  pic  who  gain  a  lubiitlcnce  by  picking 
them  u;.  .  :at  road>  to  the  mctrr, 

heft 

•  .d  this  is  Itili  farther  purified  by 

the  fiun.r  _t.d  hammerings  it  has  undergone 

reduced  dom   a  bar  into  ihc  fize  and  form  rf 

._•  hundred  weight, 
.  required  to  make  a  f.r.^Ic 


barrel  of  the  ordinary  fize.  A  hoop  of  iron,  about  an 
inch  broad,  and  fix  or  feven  inches  diameter,  is  placed 
perpendicularly;  and  the  flubs,  previoufly  freed  from  dirt 
by  walliiiu,  are  neatly  piled  in  it,  with  their  heads  outer- 
n  oft  on  each  fide,  until  the  hoop  is  quite  filled  and 
w  dged  tL-ht  with  them;  the  whole  refembling  a  roug  . 
circular  c.  ke  of  iron.  This  is  put  into  the  fire  until 
it  has  acquired  a  white  heat;  when  it  is  hammered, 
either  by  the  flrength  of  the  arm,  or  by  the  force  of 
machine:  v,  until  ic  coalefces,  and  becomes  one  foiij 
mafs  of  iron:  ihe  h.n.p  is  then  removed,  and  tke  heat- 
ings and  hammering  repeated,  until  the  iron,  by  be:ng 
thus  wrought  and  kneaded,  is  freed  from  every  impurity, 
and  rendered  very  tou:>h  and  clofe  in  ihc  grain  :  the 
workman  then  proceeds  to  draw  it  out  into  pieces  of 
about  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  or  more 
in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch  in  ihiciuiel*. 

Theie  pi  -ces,  howe.'tr,  are  not  u'l  of  the  fame  thick- 
ne£> ;  foinc  bcinj  more  and  others  leK  than  what  we 
have  mentioned,  .iccoid.iia;  to  the  propcfcd  thicknefs  of 
the  barrel,  and  that  pan  of  it  which  the  piece  is  intended 
to  form.  One  ot  thcfe  pieces  being  heated  red-hot  for 
five  or  fix  inches,  is  turned  li*e  a  corlclcrcw,  without 
any  other  tools  than  the  anvil  and  hammer.  The  re- 
mainir.g  portions  are  fucceflively  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  until  'the  whole  piece  is  turned  into  a  fpiral, 
forming  a  tube  whok  diameter  corrcfponds  with  that  of 
the  intended  barrel.  Four  of  thefe  are  generally  fuf- 
ficient  to  form  a  barrel  of  the  ordinary  length,  which  is 
fiom  thirty-two  to  thirty-eight  inches  ;  and  the  two 
whxh  form  the  breech,  or  reinforced  part,  are  confide- 
ribly  thicker  than  thole  which  conftitute  ti>e  fore-part, 
or  muzzle  of  the  barrel.  The  workman  firit  welds  one 
of  thcfe  ube<  to  a  pjrt  of  an  old  barrel,  which  ferves  as 
a  handle.  He 'then  proceeds  to  unite  the  turns  of  the 
fpiral  to  each  other,  by  heating  the  tube  two  or  three 
inches  at  a  time,  to  a  bright  white  heat,  and  (hiking  the 
end  of  it  fever . I  times  .igamft  the  anvil  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  with  coiifidcia'ilc  force  :  this  is  termed 
jumping  the  barrel  ;  and  the  heats  given  f  T  the  purpofc 
are  called  jumping  heats.  A  mandril  is  then  introduced 
into  the  cavity  ;  and  tne  heated  portion  is  himmerc<i 
light'  -en  the  lidj-es  or  burs  railed  by  the  jump- 

..:  the  place  where  the  fpirals  are  joined.  As  foon 
as  one  piece  is  jumped  its  whole  lcn^.t!i,  anoihcr  i«  wel- 
ded to  it,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  until  the  four 
pieces  are  united  ;  when  the  part  of  the  old  barrel,  being 
no  1<  nger  neceflary,  is  cut  <  fT.  The  welcli^g  the  turns 
of  the  fpiral  is  performed  cxailly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before  dcfcnbed,  and  is  repeated  three  times.  The  barrel 
is  afterwards  fim.hcd  in  the  fame  way  as  a  common  one. 
Stub-iron  is  alfo  wrought  into  plain  barrels  ;  which,  as 
they  require  a  great  deal  Ids  labour,  arc  only  half  the 
price  of  the  t  wilted  ones. 

The  canom  a  rubani,  or  ritban-karreti,  of  the  French, 
very  much  refemblc  the  Engluh  iwifted  barrels.  The 
procefs  purfucd  in  their  formation  is  confider»bly  more 
opcrofe  than  that  juft  defcribed,  but  feems  to  be  far  front 
poflcfling  any  advantage  ovcf  it.  The  acknowledged 
fupciionty  of  tw.iteJ  and  ribbon  barrel*  over  plain  ones 
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has  induced  Come  pcrfons  to  counterfeit  them,  by  co'our- 
i;i.  plain  barrels  I'o  as  to  fhew  a  fpira!  line  running  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  is  don;  by  winding  a  thread 
•or  firing  in  a  fpin.l  direction  round  a  plain  biiirei,  and 
then  wetting  the:  firing  with  the  dilut.'d  aqua  fortis,  or 
I'pirit  of  fjlt,  fo  that  a  coat  of  ruft  m;iy  be  formed  where 
the  firing  touches:  \vhen  the  acid  is  applied  the 
fecond  time  over  the  uholc  barrel,  the  part  over  which 
the  (irin;:  was  applied,  by  being  more  rulled  tha:i  the 
rcfi,  (hews  a  tlaik  line  winding  round  the  barrel,  and 
renders  ir,  when  finifhed,  fcarcely  diftinguifhaWe  from  a 
twiftcd  or  ribboii-bjrrel.  Other  barrels  are,  by  the  fame 
means,  clouded  in  an  irregular  manner,  fo  as  to  rcfemble 
thole  formed  of  flub- iron.  To  prov,-  whether  or  not  a 
Lincl  is  really  what  it  appears  to  be,  we  need  only  fix 
upon  any  part  on  the  under  fide  that  is  covered  by  the 
itock,  and  having  cleared  ir,  if  necelLry,  with  a  fine  file, 
apply  a  feather  dipped  in  aquafortic,  which  in  a  little  time 
will  render  the  fibres  of  the  metal  diltincily  vifible,  in 
whatever  direction  they  run. 

The  Spanifti  barrels  have  always  been  held  in  great 
efteem,  as  well  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  iron, 
which  is  generally  confidered  as  the  beft  in  Europe,  as 
becaufe  they  poffefs  the  reputation  of  being  forged  and 
bored  more  perfectly  than  any  others.  It  fliuuld  be 
obferved,  however,  that  of  the  Spanifh  barrels,  thofe 
only  that  are  made  in  the  capital  are  accounted  truly 
valuable ;  in  confequence  of  which  a  great  many  have 
been  made  at  other  places,  efpecially  at  Catalonia  in 
Bifcay,  with  the  names  and  marks  of  the  Madrid  gun- 
fmiths;  they  are  alfo  counterfeited  at  Liege,  Prague, 
Munich,  &c.  and  a  perfon  muft  be  a  very  good  judge 
not  to  be  deceived  by  thefe  fpurious  barrels. 


Praafi  of  Barrels. 

Thefe  differ  in  different  countries.  The  Spanifh  proof 
is  a  very  fevere  one ;  but,  as  it  is  made  before  the  barrel 
is  filed,  it  is  not  fitisfa&ory.  At  the  royal  manufactories 
of  St.  Ktienne  and  Charleville,  in  France,  there  were  in- 
fpe&ors  appointed  to  fee  that  no  barrels  were  fent  out  of 
thefe  places,  whether  for  the  king's  ufe  or  for  public  fale, 
without  beintj  proved.  The  firft  proof  was  made  with 
a  ball  exactly  fitting  the  caliber,  and  an  ounce  of  powder. 
The  fecond  was  made  with  the  fame  fi/ed  ball  and  half 
an  ounce  of  powder.  The  reafon  given  for  the  feco::d 
proof  is,  that  the  firft  may  have  (trained  the  barrel  fo 
much,  though  the  injury  be  not  vifible,  that  it  will  not 
bear  a  fecond  trial  with  a  fmaller  charge ;  and  it  is  faid 
there  really  are  f  me  of  thefe  barrels  which  {land  the  firft 
proof,  and  yet  give  way  in  the  fecond. 

The  ufu«il  proof  of  the  Paris  barrels  is  a  double  charge 
of  powder  and  fhot;  that  is,  two  or  two  and  a  half  drams 
of  powder,  and  two  or  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  fhot. 
The  Englifh  Tower  proof,  and  that  of  the  Whitechapel 
Company,  incorporated  by  charter  for  proving  of  arms, 
arc  made  with  a  ball  of  the  caliber,  and  a  charge  of  pow- 


iirr  equal  in  weight  to  this  ball :  the  proof  is  the  fame 
for  every  fze  and  fperies  of  barrel,  and  not  repeated. 

Some  gunfmiths  pique  themfelves  upon  making;  their 
barrels  undergo  a  (eco'id  ;  rxjf ;  but  it  is  proper  to  <j*.\- 
ferve,  that  if  a  barrel  bears  any  affiijned  proof,  it  •<•  ill  fuf- 
tain  th.?  fame  immediately  ;ifter,  with  greater  far»ty  th.in 
it  did  a;  firft,  as  the  metal,  from  being:  warmed  by 
firft  fire,  expands  more  readily  to  the  force  <-r  t.ic  .tiond 
e.xplofion. 

Mons.  de  Marolle?,  fpeakins;  of  the  proofs  of  barrels, 
fays,  "  A.  ftnjiioer  proo-  than  ordinary  might  be  msde  bv 
ramming  down  at  top  of  the  powder  fix  or  fc-ven  inclus 
of  dry  clay,  in  pbce  of  a. double  charge  of  lead.  This 
is  fcmctimes  employed  in  proving  pieces  of  ordn.ir.ce, 
where,  inftead  of  the  bullet,  two  feet  of  clay  is  placed 
over  the  powder,  by  which  the  whole  force  of  the  ex- 
plofion  is  exerted  up-.;n  the  piece."  We  entirely  agree 
with  the  ingenious  author  of  La  Chafic  su  iru!":l,  in  the 
opinion  that  ;;:<;  proof  he  mentions  v/ouid  be  much 
ftronger  than  that  which  is  ufuallv  employed  ;  fo  m'-ich 
ftronger,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  believe  any  barrel  could 
withftand  it,  unlefs  the  clay  were  put  down  in  the  loofeft 
manner  poflible.  The  hardelt  rod:-,  ire  burft  afunder 
by  means  of  dry  clay  ftronglv  ra'nmeu  over  me  powder 
that  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  .1  cylindrical  cuvity  made 
in  them  ;  and  we  certainly  caoh.-i  expedl  that  a  force 
fufficiem  to  rend  in  pieces  immenfe  blocks  of  granite, 
can  be  refilled  by  the  comparative  trifling  ftrength  and 
thicknefs  of  a  gun-barrel. 


Caufts  of  Bur/ling. 

It  may  be  fafely  aflerted,  that  a  good  barrel  very 
feldom  burfts,  unlefs  it  be  charged  too  highly,  or  in  an 
improper  manner.  Whenever,  for  example,  from  the 
ball  riot  being  rammed  home,  a  fpace  is  left  between  it 
and  the  powder,  there  is  a  great  rifk  of-the  barrel  burft- 
ing  on  being  difcharged.  We  lay  a  great  rifk,  becaufe, 
even  under  thefe  cifcumfiancef,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  barrel  does  not  burft.  If  the  ball  ftops  near  to 
the  powder,  a  very  fmall  windage  is  fufficient  to  prevent 
this  accident;  and  it  is  very  rare  that  the  ball  touches  .he 
barrel  in  every  part  of  its  circumference,  unlefs  it  has 
been  driven  in  by  force  uith  an  iron  ram-rod;  in  which 
cafe  it  moulds  itielf  to  the  cavity,  anJ  blocks  it  up  corn" 
pletely.  Should  this  happen,  the  barrel,  however  Itrong 
it  is,  will  burft,  even  when  the  fpace  between  the  ball 
and  the  powder  is  but  very  ii  confiderable ;  and  the  greater 
the  fpace  that  intervenes,  the  more  certainly  will  this 
event  take  place.  Mr.  Robin?,  when  fpeaking  of  ihis 
matter,  fays,  "  A  moderate  charge  of  powder,  when  it 
has  expanded  itielf  through  the  vacant  fpace  and  reaches 
the  ball,  will,  by  the  velocity  each  part  has  acquired, 
accumulate  itfelf  behind  the  ball,  and  will  thereby  be 
condenfed  prodigioufly ;  whence,  if  the  barrel  be  not  of 
an  extraordinary  ftrength  in  that  part,  it  muft  infallibly 
burft.  The  truth  of  this  I  have  experienced  in  a  very 
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good  Tower  mufquet,  forged  of  very  tough  iron  ;   for, 

char  penny  weights  ot   powder,  and 

.c  ball  (loolcly)  fixt-en  inches  from  the  breech  ; 

on  the  firing  ot  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel  juft  behind  the 

..cJ  out  to  double  its  diameter,  like  a  blown 

bladder,  and  :  pieces  of  two  inches  long  were 

blown  out  of  it." 

The   time  accident  will  often   take   place   from  the 

mou  piece  oeing  filled  with  earth  or  fnow,  as 

fometimes  happens  when   we  are  leaping  a  ditch,  with 

:iuzzie  of  the  piece  pointed  forward*;    and   if   in 

luch  cafes  the  barrel  docs  not  burft,   it   is  bccaule  thefe 

foreign    bodies  flop  it   up  but  very  loofely.     For   the 

lame  realun,  a  barrel  will  certainly  buift,  if  fired  when 

the  muzzle  i*  thruft  into  water  but  a  very  little  depth 

below  the  furfece;  the  rcfiftiftce  given  to  the  pillage  <  f 

the  inflamed   powder  through  the  mourh  of  the  piece 

,  much  greater  than  that  afforded  by 

iiiics  ot  the  barrel.     Except  in  the  circumltances 

•Mniioncd,  or  in  cate  of  an  overcharge,  it  is  very  rare 

that  a  baircl  burfts.     Whenever  it  happens  independent 

of  thefe,  -  work,  ..mi  that  either 

the  barrel  has  been  rnpetfectly  welded,  or  that  a  deep 

flaw  has  taken  place  in  fun.e  pin  or  it ;  or,  laltlv,  th.it 

through  w.uu  of  care  in  the  boring  or  filing,  it  is  left  of 

cu  in  its  :'..  c  lait  defect  is  the 

•loft  common,  -priced  barrel*;  and,  as 

pieces  more  frequently  burlt  from  it  than  from  the  other 

•-  ought  to  he  particularly  guarded  agamft.  The 

elaliic  fluid   urvcn  is  fet  loofe  by  the  inflammation  of 

the  dcavcuri    to  expand    itfelf 

equally  in  every  d  repelled  by  the  ftronger 

-  with  additional  force  againft  the  weaker  ones, 

and  frequently  burits    its  way    through   them ;    which 

would  n  t  hare  been  the  cafe,  lud  the  fides  been  of  the 

-,nt  I-  and  (trcrpth,  and  not  afforded  an  unequal 

(cpetcufiion.     The  we  any  part  of  the  h 

(till 

.  be  the  caufe  of  burfting  th  in  ili.it  pro- 
•' ;  becaufc   the  inflamed  fl  . 

o  wider  part,  muft  fuffrr  a  cnm- 
iward,  and  tnc  whole  force  is 
cak.  plac*  . 

:  .  und  exsrts  the  fame  force 

circuinfcrcMCc  of  the  circle. 

•.  from  all  .  that  a 

of  i..  of  its  en  e,  is 

>  burft,  1 1  n  one  which  is  conlider- 

.:icq-nl  ilrength  in 

laid  upon  the  caufet  of 
•.ken 

sfglUrd- 
bad- 

•:nia;i{hip,  ex- 
f  cfLhlilhc  I  repu- 

a  good  pric'e  for  the  piece.     But  by 

•iv  of 
we  arc  confi- 


dent in  our  opinion,  that  moft  of  their  barrels  are  made 
too  thin  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted,  whether  they 
have  at  all  improved  the  quality  of  the  metal.  In  fome 
experiments  made  with  a  barrel  of  the  celebrated  Lazaro 
inazzo  before  mentioned,  and  which  was  five  feet 
ten  inches  in  length,  and  extremely  thin,  particularly 
towards  the  muzzle,  it  was  obfrrved,  that  the  barrel  vi- 
brated fi>  much  after  the  explolion  of  this  charge,  as  to 
produce  a  whizzing  or  ringing  found  that  might  be 
heard  to  a  confiderable  diftancc  from  the  barrel.  And 
\et  this  piece,  notwithftanding  its  extreme  thinnefs,  was 
fired  with  very  high  charges.  The  iron  appeared  to  be 
of  an  extraordinary  fine  quality;  which  uoes  to  prove 
that  the  cotieiion  or  the  particles  of  the  metal  is  the  force 
which  refills  th.it  -f  the  powder;  and  h?nce  ;;reat  ad- 
:  be  drawn  to  the  manufacture  or  barrels, 
from  an  arcu'atc  knowledge  of  the  force  of  powder,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  ball.  For,  thefe  points  being  once 
determined,  it  might  be  known  how  Itron^  the  barrel 
(hould  be ;  by  which  all  unti'-cefTary  w..fte  of  metal 
might  be  fpared  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  danger  avoided 
on  the  other.  For  a  force  equal  to  that  which  impels 
the  ball  is  exerted  on  the  infide  of  the  piece;  and  if  the 
barrel  has  not  ftifficient  ftrcngth  to  rcuft  this  force,  it 
muft  of  ncceffity  burl*. 


Of  the  Rtitil. 


The  rnoft  frequent  caufe  of  excefs  in  the  recoil  i<  the 
bore  of  the  piece  being  wider  at  one  place  than  another  ; 
for  a;  \*  inequality  be  fo  fmall  as  to  be  imper- 

ceptible to  the  eye,   the  repulfe  which  the  expanding 
flame  mcet«  with  when  paffing  from  the  wider  to  the 
.   renders  the  recoil  much  greater  than  it 
J  have  been  h  id  the  bore  bren  prrfedtly  cylindrical. 
It  i»  an  ii.  i  mechanics,  that  action  and  re- 

action are  equal ;  it  fol'ows,  th-rcf  :rc,  tli.i,  the  weight 
of  the  piece  bein^  the  fame,  the  recoil  will  be  in  propor- 
•o  tSc  weight  <  f  the  piece  ;  or,  the  lighter  the  piece, 
the  greater  the  rec. 

In  plainer  1.  *  the  impelling  force  of  the  gun- 
powd  r  is  the  :  .u.rt  hniple  caufe  of  the  fire-arms 

this   force  a£ts  equa'i.  on  the  brcec'-. 
the  pi-.ce  and  on  the  bail :   fo  that    it  th<-  JV.TC  ;>:id  ball 
were  of rqjal  i,j  other  i  the  fame, 

the  piece  h  the  f.ime  velocity  as  th..t 

*        which  the  ball  ifTu--  .1;  piece. 

For  tlie  fame  reafon,  whatever  •;  exit  of  the 

crates  like  a:i  increafc  of  lod,  atvi  by  conl'n. 
of  the  explofion  tlie  m'irc  to  tl  pro- 

duces a  greater  recoil  ;   !ic:i  •  pro- 

on  as   the  b.irrel   h-c<imc<!   •• 

firing,  the  recoil  incrt-afc".    A  |>ic.ce  will  recoil,  if,  from 

iireech-pluy;    being  •>  fhort,  th-.-rc   iem.:;n 

fome  ti.-rns  c;  \v  not   h'lrd  up,    tlicfc  hollo  A  , 

wherein  a  t^ar:  of  the  powi'er  is  Iv^-ed,  f  ob- 
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ftacle  that  confines  and  retnrds  the  explofion.  A  barrel 
mounted  on  a  ftock  that  is  very  ftraigbt,  will  recoil 
more  than  when  mounted  on  a  ftock  th;  t  is  c.-in';deraWy 
bent,  as  the  c.u  v.iture  kerns  to  break  and  deaden  the  force 
of  the  recoil  ;  tnd  fomeiimes  alfo  a  fowling-piece  will 
recoil  from  (he  (hooter  applying  it  improperly  to  his 
fhoulder  ;  for  if  the  but  is  not  applied  clofely  to  the  fhrul- 
der,  or  is  applied  fo  as  to  be  fuppnrted  only  at  a  (ingle 
point,  the  recoil  will  be  much  more  fenfibly  felt  than 
when  the  hollow  of  the  but  embraces  the  fhoulder,  and 
is  firmly  fupported  by  the  weight  of  the  body.  Guns  are 
observed  to  recoil  more  after  being  fired  a  number  of  times 
than  they  did  at  the  beginning.  The  matter  which  is 
left  upon  the  infiJe  of  the  barrel  after  the  explofion,  and 
which  increafes  on  cverv  difcharge,  attracts  moilture  very 
quickly  ;  efpecially  if  the  faltpetre  employed  in  the  pow- 
der was  not  well  purified  from  the  admixtures  of  common 
fait,  which  it  contains  in  its  rough  Hare.  This  moifture 
becomes  confiderable  after  a  few  difcharges,  and,  being 
formed  into  vapour  by  the  heat  during  the  explofion, 
add.;  its  expanlive  effort  to  that  of  the  inflamed  powder, 
and  greatly  increafes  the  agitation  and  recoil.  .Owing 
to  this  caufe,  probably,  rather  than  to  that  before- men- 
tioned, arifes  the  recoil  from  fome  turns  of  the  breech- 
fcrew  not  being  filled  up  by  the  breech- plug,  and  there- 
by affording  a  lodgment  to  moifture. 

Among  the  variety  of  caufes  to  which  the  exceflive 
recoil  of  pieces  has  been  attributed,  there  is  one  which 
yet  remains  to  be  considered  ;  this  is,  the  touch-hole's 
being  placed  zt  fome  diftance  from  the  breech-plug,  fo 
that  the  powder,  inftead  of  being  fired  at  its  bafe,  is  fired 
near  the  centre  of  its  charge ;  whence,  it  is  faid,  the  re- 
coil is  increafed,  and  the  force  of  the  difcharge  weakened, 
by  the  effort  of  the  puwder  being  exerted  more  upon 
the  breech  than  upon  the  ball  or  (hot.  With  this  idea 
in  view,  fome  gunfmiths  form  a  channel  or  groove  in  the 
breech-plug,  as  deep  a?  the  fecond  or  third  turn  of  the 
fcrew ;  the  touch-hole-  opens  into  this  channel,  and  the 
powder  is  therefore  fired  at  its  very  loweft  part ;  and  this, 
they  aflert,  increafes  the  inflammation  and  the  force  of 
the  powder.  That  the  diitance  of  the  touch  hole  from 
the  breech,  however,  has  very  little  if  any  fliare  in  the 
increafe  of  the  r.coii,  we  fliall  prove  in  the  moft  fati^fac- 
tory  manner,  from  experiments  made  purpofely  to  de- 
termine this  matter.  As  to  the  idea  that  the  force  of 
the  difcharge  is  diminifhed  by  the  increafe  of  the  recoil, 
it  is  too  ablurd  fo  require  difcuffion:  the  force  exerted 
by  the  powder  upon  the  breech  is  alwa.s  equal  to  that 
which  it  exerts  upon  the  bail  or  fliot ;  fo  that,  if  there 
be  nothing  in  the  barrel  that  retards  the  exit  of  the  ball, 
an  increafe  in  tr.<-  recoil  will  he  always  attended  with  an 
increafe  in  the  force  of  the  difcharge. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  by  Monf.  Le 
Clerc,  who  was  gunfmith  to  the  late  king  of  France, 
.and  well  inforrrcd  upon  every  fubjeit  that  relates  to  his 
profctflan  ;  they  were  communicated  by  him  to  Monf. 
De  Marolles. 

Thefe  experiments  were  made  with  a  barrel  which 
was  thirty  French  inches  in  length,  (nearly  thirty-two 
Englifli  meafure,)  and  weighed,  together  with  the  loaded 


plank  upon 'which  it  was  fixed,  twenty- eipht  pounds. 
The  barrel  had  four  touch-holes  wnich  could  b?  flopped 
wiih  fcrews.  The  charge  confided  <  f  one  drachm  and 
twelve  grains  <-f  powder  from  a  royal  manufa,  tory,  arid 
of  one  ounce  eighteen  Drains  of  {hot  called  fmal!  4.  This 
was  fired  at  a  fheet  of"  paper  meafuring  twenty  inches  by 
fixteen,  French  meafure,  placed  at  the  diftance  of  twen- 
ty-t-i'fht  toifes,  or  nearly  forty-five  o.dinary  pace?.  The 
only  difference  was,  that  in  the  firft  fei  of  experiments 
the  \vadding  confided  of  card-paper,  and  in  the  fecond  of 
hat,  both  cut  to  fit  the  caliber. 

Had  thefc  trials  been  made  with  no  other  view  than 
to  determine  the  degree  of  recoil  projucej  by  the  differ- 
ent (ituatinn  of  the  touch-hole,  there  would  have  been 
no  ufe  in  marking  the  fize  of  the  (hot,  the  diftance  and 
dimenfions  of  the  mark,  and  the  number  of  grains  thrown 
into  it  at  each  difcharge.  It  was,  however,  intended  to 
try,  at  the  fame  time,  how  far  the  equality  of  the  dif- 
charges could  be  depended  upon,  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  grains  that  ftruck  a  given  fpace;  and  we  fliall 
have  occafton  hereafter  to  make  remarks  upon  the  refult 
of  the  trials  in  thi>  refpe£K 

N.  B.  The  French  foot  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  Englifh  foot,  and  the  French  inch  is  di- 
vided into  twt-lve  lines. 

We  have  thought  it  better  t  >  inform  the  reader  of  this, 
and  leave  the  table  as  it  is,  than  make  any  fractions  in 
the  numbers  by  reducing  it  to  Engliih  meafure. 
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From  thefe  experiments  il  appear*,  that,  with  regard 

:e  recoil,  the  diftance  of  the  touch-hole  from   the 

breech  is  of  lit;le  importance.     The  only  circumflance, 

fore,  to  be  attended  to  in  if-  fituation,  i?,  tha:  it  be 

-d  quite  clofe  to  the  breech-plug  ;  for,  .'.'.'hough 

that  pan  of  the  barrel  where  the  powder  is  lodged,  dirties 

nii.cn   left  than  a  few  inches   farther  forward,   jet   the 

touch-hole,  when  dole  to  the  breech-plug,  is  found  to 

be  more  frequently  flopped  up  than  when  Ittuated  about 

a  quarter  of  an  ..  it. 


Oftbe  RanftifBtrrtli. 

'igr-.tnefs  of  fowling-piece*  of  a  moderate  length, 
and  the  eafe  with  which  they  are  managed,  are  advan- 
tages fo  obvious,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  considerable, 
as  to  give  them  i  general  preference  at  this  time  ;  but, 
at  the  c:rcumt1an'c«  up  >n  which  only  t  :rnce 

eughf  to  be  refcd  are  little  known,  it  is  not  Sufficient 
that   their   »fe   is   general,  and   daily   inrreafin;;,    u 
it  be  determi'-cd  whit  »re  the  comparative  ex. 
and  dcfecls  of  long  and  (hort  barrels,  *ml  it   be  tcence 
(hewn  whethtr  ',>  nfmcn  Ucrifice  one  advantage  to  gain 
•nod 

The  generally-received  opinion  upon  this  fubjeft  is 
that  to  obtain  an  increafe  in  the  ran^c,  the  barrel  mud 
not  only  hi-  m:u!e  In  _;cr  than  ufu.il,  but  that  the  li-o.-rh 
and  the  diameter  of  tnr  bore  i.u^ht  to  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  and  the  charge  of  powder  be  fuit- 
rA  to  thi«  proportion;  hecaui-,  L-  it  i^  fiid,  w!i n  the 
barrel  i«  too  fhort,  th--  ball  or  fhct  q-.:its  it  before  it  has 
received  the  whole  impulfe  of  the  p>.wiirr  -,  and,  on  the 
r.tn  (he  barrel  is  too  If  c  powder 

t  only  all  inflamed,  but  eve  .  onfumed,   be- 

1  b*ll  or  (hoi  arrive*  at  the  mouth  of  the  pie  cc. 

The  eLftic  fluid  prcxJuccd  by  til.  fiiiiv  of  ^unpuudcr 

nxl,  by  cxpcf  vhen  cool-d  (o  the 

temperature  of  the  atrm.lphcre,  a  f.  ace  two  hundred  and 

greater    than   that    t»k;n    up    by   the 

P'.v.  .•  h<ch  it  Mat  obtained.     But  from  the  heat 

generated  during  the  explofion,  'his  elaftic  fluid  is  rare- 


fied to  upwards  of  four  times  its  former  bulk.     The  ex* 
ivc  force  of  this  fluid,  therefore,  is,  at  the  moment 
of  iuflan  .  one   thoufand  times  greater  than  that 

of  common  air,  or,  which  is  the  fjme,  than  the  preflurc 
of  the  atmofphcre  ;  or,  fuppofing  the  powder  to  have  oc- 
c.-d  (he  fpace  of  on>-  cubic  inch,  its  expanftve  force, 
when  fiit-.1,  is  equal  to  tr.at  which  would  be  exerted  by 
one  rhiHii.'.i  d  cubic  i-.c-hi-s  of  common  air  comprelTed 
into  the  fp^Cc  ,h.  As  the  velocity  with  which 

the  flame  of  gunpowder  expands  when  uncompreffed,  is 
m  ch  gtcatc/  than  tint  with  which  the  ball,  or  (hot, 
moves  forward,  the  fljme  muft  continue  to  prefs  upon 
(he  ball,  and  add  to  it.-  velocity,  until  it  quits  trie  mouth 
of  the  piece.  This  preflure,  however,  becomes  lefs  and 
lefs,  ss  the  ball  proceeds,  and  ceafes  entirely  when  it 
1  avcs  the  muz/.le,  in  confequcncc  of  the  flame  being 
then  allowed  to  expand  itfelf  laterally,  Thu",  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  ciurge  ol  powder  takes  up  one  inch  of  the 
barrJ,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  barn.1  be  thirty 
inches,  then,  when  the  bull  arrives  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece,  the  inflamed  powder  (whofe  expa  -.five  effort  is  in 
proportion  to  the  fmallnel's  of  the  fpace  it  occupies)  ex- 
tend' through  thirty  times  the  fpace  it  did  when  the  ball 
began  to  move,  and  confcqu  -nily  prcuVs  forward  with 
but  one  •  thirtieth  part  the  force  it  at  full. 

Moreover,  although  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  conti- 
nually increafcd  by  thit  preflure  of  inflamed  powder,  its 
acceleration  becomes  lefs  and  left  as  it  proceeds  ihrough 
the  barrel  i  for,  bolide;,  thit  the  quantity  of  the  preflure 
diminifhes  as  the  flame  expands,  the  bullet,  continuing 
to  move  faller  and  farter,  muft  receive  continually  lefs 
and  l<-fs  addition  of  impulfe  from  the  flame  prcfling  be- 
hind it.  Hence,  if  two  pieces  of  the  fame  bore,  but  of 
different  length',  arc  charged  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
powder,  the  longer  piece  will,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  commu- 
nicate the  greater  velocity  and  force  to  it*  ball,  or  fllof. 
But  as  the  inflammation  d  the  powder  has  been  fhewn 
to  be  nearly  inftant3neous,and  as  the  incrcafe  of  accelera- 
tion, which  the  baH  or  (hot  receives  after  the  fir  ft  impuife 
of  the  powder  upon  it,  is  not  very  conhderablc,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  force  with  which  two  barrels  of  the  fame 
bore,  anJ  with  the  kme  charge,  throw  their  lull  or  fhor, 
the  fame,  unlefs  their  lengths  be  extremely 
portiorute. 

prove  ihi«,  we  (hall  quote  what  is  fa'd  by  that 
able  matherr.artcian  and  e  'jvntrrr,  t'ic  late  Mr.  IvMijamin 
Rabins,  to  whofe  work  we  are  in  i.  hi  H  t' -r  m  ch  val  :- 
able  intonration.  "  It  a  muik.t  turrrl,  of  the  common 
length  and  bore,  be  fir  d  wnh  a  le.ic'en  bullet  and  halt  us 
vitig'  t  of  powdc-r,  and  if  the  IJ-TIC  band  be  afterwards 
fhortened  oi.e-h.'lt,  and  fired  wrh  the  fjrre  th.iryc,  the 
velocity  of  the  bullet  in  this  (hortened  barrel  will  b?  about 
one-fixth 'lefi  than  what  it  was  when  tht-  barrel  w.^  en- 
tire; and  if,  inftead  of  fhorlening  the  bar  el,  it  be  .n- 
CreTcd  to  twice  it<  ufual  length  (when  it  will  be  near 
ei.ht  feet  lonu)  the  velocity  01  the  bullet  will  nor  here- 
by be  i  il  more  than  owcichib  ;>;ir'.  And  the 
greater  the  lenr;/i  of  ih:  b  rr  I  i«.  in  proportion  to  the 
• .  ter  of  the  bullet,  and  t>,c  f.n»llcr  the  quantity  of 
powder,  the  more  :<  '.-\\  ui  \v  alterations  of 
velocity  be." 

When 
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r.vance  which  Mr.  Robins  here  takes 
no.ire  of  are  made  in  the  proportion  required  for  lowl- 
ing-pitce;',  the  refult  will  be  found  to  Correfpond  exact- 
ly wi;h  (lie  experiment1:,  which  \ve  have  repeatedly  made, 
with  every  poflible  attention  to  accuracy.  T.Ve  have, 
at  different  times,  compared  barrels  of  all  the  interme- 
diate lengths  between  twenty- eight  and  forty  inches, 
:ind  of  nearly  the  fame  caliber;  and  thefe  trials  were 
made  both  by  'filing  the  piece  from  the  fh  mlder,  and 
from  a  firm  block,  at  an  equal  diftance,  and  with  equal 
Weights  of  the  lame  pnwdcr  and  of  the  fame  fhot. 

To  avoid  every  poffibility  of  error,  the  quires  of  paper 
at  which  we  fired,  were  fixed  againft  planks,  inflead.of 
being  placed  agai;ift  a  wall.  From  thefe  trials,  frequent- 
ly repeated,  we  found  that  the  fhot  pierced  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ilieets,  whether  it  was  fired  from  a  barrel  of  28, 
30,  32,  34.,  36,  38,  or  40  inches  in  length.  Nay  more, 
we  have  compared  two  barrels  of  the  fame  caliber,  but 
one  of  them  thirty-three  and  the  other  fixty-fix  inches 
long,  by  repeatedly  firing  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  others,  at  different  diftances  from  forty-five  to  one 
hundred  paces,  and  the  refults  have  always  been  the 
fame,  i.  e.  the  barrel  of  thirty-three  inches  drove  its 
(hot  through  as  many  fheets  of  paper  as  that  of  fixty-fix 
diJ.  The  concltifion  from  all  this  is,  that  the  difference 
often  inches  in  the  length  of  the  barrel,  which  feems  to 
be  more  than  is  ever  infilled  upon  among  fportfmen, 
produces  no  fenfible  difference  in  the  range  of  the  piece; 
and  therefore,  that  every  one  may  pleafe  himfelf  in  the 
length  of  his  barrel,  without  either  detriment  or  advan- 
tage to  the  range. 

The  circumftar.ee  of  a  duck-gun  killing  at  a  greater 
(Tiftance  than  a  fowling-piece,  is  not  owing  to  its  length, 
but  to  its  greater  weight  and  thicknefs,  allowing  the 
charge  of  powder  to  be  doubled,  trebled,  or  even  qua- 
drupled ;  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  fowling-piece, 
though  ftrongly  reinforced.  For  a  barrel  of  five  or  fix 
feet,  fuch  as  that  of  a  common  duck-gun,  weighing  five 
or  fix  pounds,  and  the  whole  piece  twelve  or  thirteen 
pounds,  may  be  fired  with  a  very  large  charge,  without 
recoiling  fo  much  as  to  hurt  the  (hooter,  its  weight 
being  fufficient  to  refift  the  violent  impulfe  occafion  rd 
by  the  increafe  of  the  powder.  But  in  a  fowling-piece 
of  three  f^et  barrel,  fufficiently  ftrong  to  withftand  fuch 
a  charge,  and  whofe  weight  all  together  does  not  ex- 
ceed five  or  fix  pounds,  the  recoil  would  be  infopport- 
able.  Befides,  they  not  only  double  or  treble  the  pow- 
er r  in  a  thick  gun,  but  they  put  in  a  much  greater 
.thy  <if  fhot  than  is  ever  employed  in  a  fowling- 
piece.  Duck-guns  are  generally  bent  a  little  upwards 
n:ar  the  muzzle,  which  the  guiifrnitris  fay,  makes  them 
throw  their  (hot  farther  than  if  they  were  perfeftiy 
iiraighr.  To  obtain,  th-'ivf.  re.  from  a  piece  c.f  the 
ordinary  length,  the  fame  effects"  as  from  a  duck-gun, 
nothing  more,  perhaps,  is  neeeflary  than  to' have  the 
barrel  fufficiently  (Long  to  admit  of  the  charge  being 
doubled  or  trebled  as  required,  and  the  whole  piece 
heavy  enough  to  render  the  recoil  fupportable.  We 
may  here  oblerve,  however,  that  an  incieafc  of  the  pow- 
der above  the  charge  generally  ufed,  does  not  produce  a 
proportional  increafe  of  range  in  the  ball  or  (hot :  thus  a 


double  charge  of  powder  will  not  throw  the  ball  or  (hot 
twice  the  diUance,  nor  a  trehli  charge  i<>  three  times 
the  diflance  the  fingle  charge  dne<.  This  arifes  froiri 
the  great  refinance  jjiven  by  the  air  to  the  motion  of  the 
ball  or  ihor,  and  which  is  proved  to  be  fo  :rfold  if  the  velo- 
city be  doubkd,  and  ninefold  when  it  is  trebled  by  an  in- 
creafe of  powder;  for  the  reiittance  of  the  air  is  not 
proportional  to  the  velocity  itfelf,  but  only  to  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity.  Thus  Bcrnouil:,  a  profcllor  i;i  Bafil,  dif- 
covered  from  experiment,  that  a  ball,  which,  beinw  fired, 
afcended  only  (even  thoufand  eiaht  hundred  and  nineteen 
feet  in  the  air,  would  afcend  hity-eight  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  v  icuo.  Still  we  may  fafely  in- 
fer, that,  if  the  action  of  the  powder  is  not  diminifhed  by 
circumftances  of  defect  in  the  formation  of  the  barrel, 
the  gn.at.er  the  force  of  the  powdc-r,  the  greater  muft  be 
the  velocity  of  the  ball,  bo  great  is  the  change  in  opi- 
n-on  of  late,  with  regard  to  the  proper  length  for  gun- 
barrels,  that  many  gunfmiths  will  now  tell  us,  that  fhort 
barrels  carry  farther  than  long  ones;  and  the  reafon  they 
give  for  this,  is,  the  greater  niiHon  of  the  ball  or  fhot 
in  pa/Ting  through  a  long  barrel,  by  which  their  velocity 
is  retarded  and  their  force  diminifhed.  If  the  barrel 
be  fo  long  that  the  additional  impulfe  which  the  ball  or 
fhot  is  continually  receiving  in  its  paflage  becomes  lefs 
than  the  friction  between  them  and  the  fides  of  the  cali- 
ber, then,  indeed,  the  barrel  by  being  -(hortened  will 
(hoot  with  more  force :  but,  as  the  length  «f  bar. 
rel  required  to  produce  this  effect  is  vaflly  greater  than 
can  ever  be  employed  for  any  purpofe,  the  objection 
does  not  hold.  And  it  feems  clear,  that  a  piece  may 
be  made  fo  long,  that  it  will  not  throw  a  ball  with  fo 
great  a  velocity  as  one  that  is  considerably  fh.orr.er;  and 
the  reafon  of  this  decreafe  of  velocity  may  be,  that  in 
very  long  pieces  the  increafe  of  the  counterprefiure  of 
the  external  air  in  the  cylinder  may  greatly  exceed  ttte 
force  of  the  powder,  and  that  the  elaitic  fluid  generated 
by  the  explofion  of  the  powder  is  confiantly  efcaping 
whilft  the  ball  paffes  along  the  cylinder,  which  it  noc 
only  does  at  the  touch-hole,  but  alfo  between  the  ball 
and  the  fides  of  the  barrel  ;  ard  hence  may  be  inferred 
the  neceflity  of  touch-holes  which  do  not  prime  of  them- 
felves,  and  of  wadding  that  flops  the  barrel  hermeti- 
cally. 

Having  thro.\n  every  light  i-'.pr.p  this  qusftion  th.it  is 
neceflary  to  determine  us  i:i  our  choice  of  the  length,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  we  give  our  opinion  what 
length  of  barrel  is  beft  calculated  for  general  ufe.  The 
barrels  which  are  found  to  anfwer  beft  for  every  pur- 
pole,  are  from  thirty- two  to  thirty-sight  inches  ;  and  whe- 
ther we  confult  the  appearance  of  the  piece,  its  linhtp.ef-, 
or  the  cafe  with  which  it  is  mar.aa.ed,  we  believe  that  a 
barrel  not  exceeding  the  one,  or  below  the  other,  of 
thefe  numbers,  is  the  moil  eligible.  We  know  that. 
many  of  the  fafhioflable  guiifmitrls  pique  tiiemlclves  on 
the  proportion  they  give  to  the  djfterenk  parts  of  their 
fowling-piece?,  and  thence  deduce  a  fuperiority  over 
their  cctc.nporaries  in  favour  of  their  own  :  to  us  it  ap- 
pears that  the  beau;y  of  thofe  proportions  is  more  at- 
tended to,  than  any  good  rcafoa  vviiy  they  are  made  fo 
rather  than  other  wife-. 

Of 
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fo  ecner 
,t  fnU  i 

.1    a   van.  ' 

.v.T   tO 

the 

eta  Mods 

urpofc,  in 

•  oe  end  with  1 

>•   inftrum.-nt  being 

c*ofc-h:r.ti!<r, 

of  Ic  obvious 

. 

the  ••  to 

in.'C  conceive  how  the  (hot 
\;:(cr  by  ! 

cr;    ami    that  this 
ii  a  rough  bar 
•d  coriiiderablv  alter  every  dilch 

.  wider  for  three  or  k 
/.ric  ;    and  this  bell-mouthed  form  is  of  very 

Ar.'ji'.-   trea:ife  has  been  atrczdy  mentkmoi, 

fay»  he  hit  generally  found  this  fucceed  in  making  bar- 

iler.     \Vrrc  this  true,  we  (hould 

ex  PL  .-.-  barrel  more  generally  uTed 

than  it  is  at  prefent,  and   not  hear  (o   many  complaints 
among  Iporttmcn  about  their  p  c- 

i  we  canfider  thmt  the  grains  of  (hot  which  are 
t*&  wttii  the  fide*  of  the  barrel  lompofe 

he  lurpnfcd   if 

eniai   ing  the  •  -tr  at    the  muzzle,  and 

..n_  the  number  ot  grains  that  touch   it, 

will  '     :nake  the  flint  be  fcattercd  more  widely. 

ttering  the  (hot  ; 
•••:  workman,   the  barrels   of  the 

hci     Baiter'   i        ,:  CT,I:.I    •.  •  j    i     t  H    •  .1-  :.•/•     f  i  :   In. 
;>  of  opin  .  . 

:  iron  compoime  the  feverai  portions  of  the  :•• 
Happen  that  the  reinforced  p.. 

forr  ,ier,  and  c infer  in  trie  grain, 

than  that  forming  the  :  •    <  .t  th<  birrc!  5 

qu       r  -if  when,  a;:d  alfo  from  the  fore  part   being  fo 
mucS  thinner,  'he  latter  is  the  .:  the  pow- 

rler,  .  at  means  produces  a  difperfinn  of  the  (hot. 

He  tiicn-r   re  prc:c 

of,  by  f.n. 

dim  r  .liej   the   foice   of   the    pnw^r    upon    thu  part, 
and  c.i.les   the  (hot  to  be  thrown    more  c!> 

• 

abfurd    r                 hut    there  is    not   even   the    fmalleft 

ffie  greatc.  of  inftjnrcs;    the 

.b   which    are    forged  piecei    being 


very  few  indeed,  compared  with  thofe  that  are  forseJ 
in  a  fmjle  piece,  and  are  confequently  or  the  Tame 
quality  fhrotithout  :  nor  tioe<i  it  appear  that  the  to'mer 
are  more  liable  to  the  li-i'.t  in  quellion  than  the  l.itccr 
are. 

So  '•!!».   d;    M^ro'ifS,   prer 

that  a  bar  :  i  to 

have  a  caliber  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
breech  or  muzzle;  whilft  others,  again,  infift  tiiat 
the  c.ilibcr  outfit  to  contract  graJ'u'.iy  from  the  breccii 
to  the  muaale.  With  refpecl 

however,  we   lhall    only   obtcrvr,    ti.  irs    both 

adm:rab!y  calculated  ta  make  the  piece  recoil,  if  not  to 
burtt  it. 

(V'all  thcfe  contrivance^,  not  r.ne  appears  calculated 
to  anfwrr  the  end  for  which  is  was  prop  'foj.  The 
frtater  number  of  gunfmuhs  are  fenfible  of  this,  and 
therefore  very  fcldom  prasSlifc  them,  >  indulge 

the  whim  of  their  customers.  As  far  as  our  rejfon  ami 
experi-.r.cc  arc  fufficient  for  ci. ablins;  us  to  determine 
upon  the  matter,  we  would  reject  all  ihe  expedients  that 
have  be-.n  hitherto  propofed,  and  give  a  deckeJ  prc- 
,cc  to  the  barrels  ~  ulually  made,  /.  c.  to 

thofe  whofe  caliber  is  very  I'mooth   :•.  .'y  c>lin- 

drical  ihroighout.  Barvd* of  tfaU  kind  have  lon^  fup- 
ported  their  credit  among  the  bcft  fportfmen,  wailft  the 
pretended  improvements  have  all  expcri-nccd  but  a  very 
temporary  reputation,  and  are  now  almoft  entirely  n«- 
glected.  iporifmen  i-nlv  forbear  t  >  dctc-r 

upon  the  merits  < .  of  their  pieces,  until 

had  given  them  a  patient  and  impartial  trial,  by  var 
the  quantity  of  powder  and  (hot  in  different  ways,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  there  would  b:  f  •  ver  complaints 
made  of  tt»e  moJcrn  fowling-pieces.  The  chief  fource 
of  error  appears  to  be,  tlut  of  overcharging.  Every 
barrel,  acrordinj  to  its  caliber  and  weight,  has  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  lead,  and  a  fuitahle  one  of  powd:r, 
which  will  be  attended  with  greater  certainty  and  effect 
than  any  jnd  thefe  muft  be  determined  by 

peated  trial*.  If  we  inrreafe  the  quantity  of  fhot  above 
thif,  we  Icflen  the  force  of  dilVhar^f,  a«d  at  the  fam: 
time  increaCe  Die  recoil :  and  if  we  increat'e  the  char'.Tr 

,  that  of  the  Iliot  remainin"  trii:   lame,  we 
mere  i'if;>erf-  the  (Vu.t  much  more  I 

e.     In  everv  :  -I'ms,  l.irg'.-  ch^rv 

• 

with    frtuller  - 
thr<  :  .        It'    the    o! 

ch  we  »r  •  at  too  pieat 

a  diftanc*  that 

we  cann'  to  i',   wi?  misfit  not  io  in- 

>"\*-<!cr  with   ;i   vi.-w  to  rh?  (hot 

,  rhf  in- 

creafe  of  i  : 

(ion  oi  the  fh";  e.v- 

nt    in  this   r.  0    employ   <h  t  <>t    a  i: 

•.[uantity  of  it,  and  <:,  being  ',. 

tru-  faoic  as   has   been  already  found  belt  fui.od  to  the 

\Vc  cannot   venture    to   dcrtrmioe  what   dsirree   of 

clofened 
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clofenefs  or  clifperfion  in  the  fhot  will  entitle  any  piece 
to  the  name  of  a  good  or  a  bad  one  ;  but  would  oblerve, 
that  if  a  fowling  piece,  charged  with  an  ounce  of  No.  2, 
patrnt-fhor.,  and  a  drachm  of  powder,  throws  fixty 
grains  into  a  fheet  of  paper  eighteen  inches  by  twentv- 
four,  at  the  diftaive  of  fifty  paces  we  may  confuier  it  as 
very  capita),  although  thele  are  only  about  one-third  of 
the  charge ;  and  thai  the  fame  piece,  continuing  to  be 
find  at  the  fame  mark  and  dittance,  wSl  not,  in  the 
mean  of  four  or  five  fucceflive  difcharge?,  throw  thirty- 
fix  grains  into  the  paper ;  in  fhort,  that,  when  due  at- 
tention is  paid  to  finding  the  fuitable  quantity  of  ponder 
and  of  fhot,  one  piece  will  perform  nearly  as  well  as 
another. 


Of  Rifle  Barrels. 

It  has  been  f,und  that  the  flight  of  balls,  both  from 
cannon  and  fmall  arm?,  is  liable  to  very  considerable  va- 
riations; and  that  the  piece,  notwithftandmg  it  was  firmly 
fixed,  and  fired  with  the  fame  weight  of  powder,  fome- 
times  threw  the  ball  to  the  righc,  Ibmetimes  to  the  left, 
fumctimes  above,  and  at  other  times  below  the  mark.  It 
lias  alfo  been  obfeived,  that  the  degree  of  deflexion 
increafes  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the  diftance 
of  the  object  fired  at :  thus,  at  double  the  diftance  the 
defledtion  of  the  ball  from  the  line  on  which  the  piece  is 
pointed  is  confiderably  more  than  double,  and  at  treble 
the  diftance  more  than  treble  what  it  was  in  the  firft. 
Mr.  Robins  fecured  a  mufquet  barrel  upon  a  bluck  of 
wood,  and  firing  it  with  a  ball,  at  a  board  of  a  foot  fquare, 
fixty  yards  diftant,  found  that  it  milled  the  board  only 
once  in  fixteen  fucceflive  difcharges  ;  yet  when  fired  with 
a  fmaller  charge,  at  the  diftance  of  feven  hundred  and 
fixty  yards,  it  lometimes  threw  the  ball  one  hundred  yards 
to  the  right,  a::d  at  other  times  one  hundred  to  the  left  of 
the  line  it  was  pointed  in.  The  direction  upwards  and 
downwards  alfo  was  found  equally  uncertain,  the  ball 
fometir.es  bending  fo  much  downwards  as  to  fall  two 
hundred  yards  fliort  of  its  range  at  other  times.  Yet 
the  niceft  examination  could  not  difcover  that  the  barrel 
had  darted  in  the  leaft  from  the  pofition  in  which  it  was 
firft  fixed. 

It  is  impossible  to  fit  a  ball  fo  accurately  to  any  pLin 
piece,  but  that  it  will  rub  more  againft  one  fide  of  the 
barrel  than  another,  in  its  pafTage  through  it.  What- 
ever fide,  therefore,  it  rubs  againft  on  its  quilling  the 
muzzle,  it  will  acquire  a  whirling  motion  towards  that 
fide,  and  will  be  found  to  bend  the  line  of  its  flight  In 
the  fame  direction,  whether  it  be  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  upwards,  downwards,  or  obliquely.  This  de- 
flection from  a  ftraight  line,  arifes  from  the  refiftance 
which  the  air  gives  to  the  flight  of  the  bullet,  it  being 
greateft  on  that  fide  where  the  whirling  motion  con- 
ipires  with  the  progredive  one,  and  leaft  on  that  fide 
where  it  is  oppofed  to  it :  thu«,  if  the  ball,  in  its 
paflage  out,  rubs  againft  the  left  fide  of  the  barrt-1,  it 
will  whirl  towards  that  fide ;  and,  as  the  right  fide  of 


the  ball  will  therefore  turn  up  againft  the  air  during 
its  flight,  the  refiftance  of  the  air  will  become  greateft 
on  the  right  fide,  and  the  ball  bs  forced  away  to  the 
left,  which  was  the  direction  it  whirled  in.  It  tlu  axis 
round  which  the  bull  whirls,  preferved  iis  pofition  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  flight,  the  defie&ion  would  be  in 
the  fame  direction  from  the  one  end  of  the  track  to  the 
other.  But,  from  accidents  that  are  unavoidable,  the 
axis  of  the  whirl  frequently  changes  its  pofition  fevera! 
times  during  the  flight  ;  fo  that  the  ball,  inftead  of 
bending  its  courfe  uniformly  in  the  fame  direction, 
often  defcribes  a  track  that  is  varioufly  contorted.  So 
great,  however,  is  the  tendency  of  the  ball  to  deflect 
itfelf  towards  the  fide  it  rubs  againft,  that  although, 
when  fired  out  of  a  barrel  that  is  bent  towards  the  left 
hand,  it  will  be  thrown  from  the  piece  in  the  direition 
of  the  bend,  yet  as  the  ball  in  this  cafe  will  be  forced 
to  rub  againft  the  right  fide  of  the  muzzle,  and  thus 
turn  its  left  fide-  up  againft  the  air,  fo  it  will  be  found 
to  alter  its  courfe  during  the  flight,  and  bend  away 
towards  the  right  hand,  fo  as  to  fall  a  confiderable 
way  to  the  right  of  the  lin^  in  which  ths  piece  was 
pointed. 

From  what  his  been  faid,  it  will  readily  appear,  that 
thefe  variations  will  be  more  frequent  and  confiderable 
when  the  ball  runs  very  lorfe  in  the  piece  ;  or  when, 
from  any  roughnefs  on  its  furface,  or  on  the  infide  of 
the  barrel,  a  conliderable  degree  of  friction  takes  place 
between  them.  With  a  view  to  prevent  friction,  it  has 
been  propofed  to  greafe  the  ball ;  but  this  will  be  of 
little  fervice.  All, that  can  be  done  in  a  plain  barrel, 
is,  to  have  the  balls  caft  very  fclid  and  true,  and  after- 
wards milled  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  now  pra£tifed 
upon -{hot:  the  barrel  alfo  fliould  be  very  frnooth  on  the 
infide,  and  the  ball  fit  it  very  accurately,  fo  as  to  leave 
fcarcely  any  windage.  And  yet,  with  the  help  of  all 
thefe,  it  will  ftill  be  very  difficult  to  present  it  altoge- 
ther ;  far  gravity  will  conftantly  aiSt,  and  friclion  on  the 
under  fide  will  naturally  be  occaficned  by  the  weight  of 
the  bill. 

From  confidering  the  catsfes  of  (his  aberration  in  the 
flight  of  bullets,  it  will  be  pretty  evident,  that  the  onl/ 
means  of  correcting  it  is  by  preventing  the  ball  fiorn 
rubbing  more  againft  one  fide  of  the  barrel  than  ano- 
ther in  pafling  through  it;  and  by  giving  to  the  bullet 
a  motion,  which  will  counteract  tvery  accidental  one, 
and  preferve  its  direction  by  making  the  refiftance  of  the 
air  upon  its  fore  part  continue  the  fame  in  every  part  of 
the  flight.  The  contrivance  for  this  purpofe  is  termed 
rifling,  and  conlifts  in  fo;ming  upon  the  infide  of  bar- 
rels, a  number  of  furro.vs,  either  in  a  ftraight  or  Ipiral 
direction  ;  into  thefe  the  ball  is  moulded,  and  any 
rolling  motion  along  the  fides  of  the  barrel,  in  its  paf- 
fage  out,  thereby  prevented.  Barrels  of  this  conftruc- 
tion  have  been  in  ufe  upon  the  continent  fince  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fixteenth  century,  but  were  little  known,  and 
ftill  lefs  employed  in  England,  until  within  thefe  fifty 
years.  The  fpiral  rifled  barrels,  however,  have  en- 
tirely fuperfeded  the  ftraight  rifled  ones,  becaufe,  al- 
though the  latter  prevented  the  rolling  motion  of 
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ice  in    a  plain    barrel,   yet   they 

'V  other  motion,  that  could  fc-rve 

to  correcl  the  v.v  'hat   may    occur   during   the 

The    f'i-  rct«,   which    are  termed   the 

.  y  of  the 

-  of  the   ;  are  never  lei's 

thai;  :  vnv,    in    .1    common-fixed 

to    variation  ; 

but  -  :  the  furrows  .:  threaos  is  ge- 

11  •.      In  fonie  pieces,  •  mike  a 

.   and    in  ain, 

an  r •:.•  •  length  of  the  barrel  :   anin- 

',  though, 
v   turrets, 
.;  jndard  *  iignc.;  for  thr  <  hi 

ubt,   a   irn.iin  ob- 
. ate  a  ro- 

ball,  fumVir-  t,  t  •  i  -rra- 

!   by 
'  t  number   <v 


iy  dclcribed:  they  arr,  how- 
barrels  as  the 

dej :  t  the  (pi- 

weight  (  icy  do  not  increafe 

'.  the  lead,  with  regard  to  the  force  exerted 
•poo  it  ov  the  powder. 

cs  are  charged  in  various  ways.     In  gene- 
'.T  than  the  caliber 
•i,  by 

me.:  .   'truck  with  a  outlet,  where- 

of the  ball  w.i  r.i   is  in  contact  with  the 
I,   becomes    indented  ;\\   round,    . 

•ce  is 

fircc,  i.'ie  rifles, 

,  the  b-ll 

•i  an  axis  that  cor- 
:  t ic  fide 

.c  turret,  continues 
forerno'l  during  t  >c  wh  flight.      ..  cans 

to  the  bi. 

progrcf-,  and  not  exen>  -in't  one  part  than  ano- 

n»lt  ,   and  arcord- 
.:   liiie  of  it>  onc.ti  ,ii  with 
ver-, 

-  the  inventors  of  fpir»I  rifle 
•n,  were  at  all 
.  u-hich   they  pro- 
•nc  were  on,  that,  ow- 

ly  as  out  of  a 
•re  compi    •  iTicd, 

iiers, 

and  t  -.C  greater  th.it  the 

.   rotary  with  the  progreffive  mo- 

:/uch 

barrel.     Hut  Ito- 
.ith  a   gr 


refiflince  in  its  pafljc;e  through  a  rifled  barrel  than 
through  a  (Jain  o..c;  fo  nenijcr  its  velocity,  nor  the 
diftance  to  which  it  is  thrown,  is  fo  great  when  fired 
from  the  fo-mer  as  when  h'rcd  from  the  latter  :  and 
this  difference  \v;il  be  very  remarkable  if  the  rifles  be 
deep,  and  the  ball  fills  them  up  completely;  the  fric- 
tion, in  that  rale,  bearing  a  coni:J?r  ;ble  proportion  to 
the  for.e  of  the  powder.  For  (he  lame  realon,  he 
that  barrels  which  are  newly  rifl.-d,  and,  c(  nfequently, 
fomewhit  roir.'h  -.vithin,  do  not  throw  their  balls  fo  fir 
as  tiiey  u  ind  to  do  after  being  ufol  for  fomc 

.    and   thittby    rendered  fmoother  ;    and,   that    the 

miitaice  ot    th  -Ic   who  l~u|>(>ulcd  that   lifle    barrels  threw 

'  d:ttancc  ill  barrels  ilid, 

arol  :\r  finding,    that,   with   the  former,  they 

i  hit  a  mark  a:  three  or  f.mr  times  the  diftancc  they 
could  do  with  a  plain  barrel. 

liciuie<  tiie  method  of  to.-ding  a  rifle-barrerl  gun,  by 
driving  down  the  baJl  with  an  ;son  rammer,  there  are 
(eve:  .ii  we  frnll  u.ciitiun.  In  Cr.inia;iy 

.irge  them   in  the  following  manner: 
a  piece  <•  or  fuiiian  i=  cut  into  a  circular 

fl»aj  . .  r  .1  link-  more  than  half  of 

the  ball  ;  thi'  -   then   gre»ftu  on  cue   t '.di-,  and, 

.ic  muzzle,  thr  ball   is  laid    upon  it, 
and  botb  thru  •  ..-an*  the  Ica- 

.nto  the  rifles,  «nd  me  bullet,  be- 
ing firmly  embraced  by  it,  acquires  the  proper  rotary 
motion  in  its  paffage  through  the  barrel.  If  this  me- 
thod be  equally  ciKclu.il,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
eafy  and  expeditious  than  that  already  defcribed.  Some 
of  the  old  pieces  of  this  conrlru&ion  were  charged  by 
taking  out  the  breech  every  time;  and,  we  are  in- 
form jJ,  that  the  pieces  ufcd  by  the  Hcfli.m  y:i;j'. is  arc 
charged  the  fam:  as  the  common  (crew-barrel  piltols. 
By  far  the  moll  expa'.itinus  way  of  charging  rifled 
piecr  LT,  is  by  means  of  an  ingenious  contriv- 

ance  which    now    generally    goes   under    the   name  of 
He-barrel,    fiom    its    luvin^     been     ufed 
•    nfl  -nic-ii   during   the 

lull  American  v.  r.  In  theft  pieces,  there  is  an  open- 
ing on  the  upp'.-r  part  of  the  barrel,  and  cl  ic  to  the 
brMfihf  vftoich  is  'arge  cdnu'h  tn  a.imit  the  ball.  This 
opening  is  filled  oy  a  r  .v  which  palFes  up  from 

the  lower  fide  ot  the  barrel,  and  :  ^jJs  cut  with 

folr.'  iry,  ihat,  when  fcreweJ   up  clofc,  a  lulf- 

ttirn  links  ihe  top  of  it  down  to  a  level  with  the  Io  ver 
fide  of  the  ca'ibcr.  For,  wh-n  the  bail  is  forced 
through  the  rifles  by  the  effort  of  the  poAder,  the  fric- 
tion muA  be  confiderably  more  than  when  it  is  moulded 
to  them  in  the  rammicg  down.  It  appears,  however, 
that  in  whatever  way  the  j  ',  this  fri 

might  be  much  diminilhed,   by  n.  :  ciiann  -Is  or 

ws  vtry  broad  in  proportion  io  th.-bre.iJth  of  the 
threads,  anJ,  initead  of  leavm./  the  la;tcr  fljt  on  the 
topr  to  have  them  terminating  in  a  fharp  edge,  whereby 

:it  eafily   into   the  bjll.      'I 'his  would 

ftrvc  to  lefien    the  additional   quantity  of  n,cti!  in  the 

barrel,   which,  as  the   rifles  s  a 

very  >.  ;ole 
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piece.  The  depth  of  the  rifles,  likewife,  need  not  be 
great,  .;;s  a  very  flight  hold  of  the  ball  is  fufficient  to 
communicate  the  defired  motion  :  deep  rifles  are  parti- 
cularly detrimental  v.lt:n  the  piece  is  charged  at  the 
breech  ;  for,  if  the  ball  be  large  enough  to  (ill  them  up 
entirely,  the  refiftance,  and  confequently  the  recoil, 
will  be  very  great  ;  and,  if  it  does  not  fill  the  riflv-% 
there  will  be  fo  much  windage,  that  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  the  flame  will  efc.ip?  paft  it,  and  the  force  of  the 
difcharge  be  thereby  greatly  leflened. 

To  render  rifle  barrels  as  complete  as  poffible,  we 
fhould  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
diminish  the  f:idtion  betwe-n  the  bullet  and  the  fides  of 
the  barrel.  \Ve  have  already  mentioned  forrte  altera- 
tions which  we  think  would  conduce  to  this.  The 
turns  of  the  fpiral  being  exactly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  both  the  threads  and  the  furrows  being  m-de  per- 
fectly fmooth,  are  circumftances  abfolutely  eflenriii  to 
perfection;  as  thereby  the  bullet,  when  once  put  in 
motion,  will  pafs  through  the  barrel  with  vrry  little 
friftion.  The  mofr.  accunte  method  of  afceru'ining 
this,  is,  by  pouring  melted  lead  into  the  barrel  Ib  a<;  to 
form  a  cylinder  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and 
which  is  exactly  fitted  to  one  portion  of  the  ca'-kr:  if 
this  cylinder,  when  moved  a  little,  pafies  without  ftop 
or  difficulty  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  to  the  o.her,  by 
being  pufhed  gently,  the  rifling  may  be  pronounced 
very  exadh  The  fame  thing  may  be  tried  wi:h  a  plug 
or  ball  of  lead,  driven  into  one  end  of  the  barrel  fo 
as  to  fill  the  rifles,  and  pufhed  forward  with  the  rarn- 
rod, 

Frorri  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  any  inftrument 
works  in  a  fpiral  direduon  within  the  barrel,  the  fur- 
rows are  generally  left  very  tough  ;  and  h..-nce  rifled 
pieces  are  found  to  throw  their  bail  to  a  greater 
diftance,  thou:;h  with  equal  accuracy,  after  being  ufed 
for  fome  time,  and  thereby  having  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows,  and  edges  of  the  threads  worn  fmoon.  Thefe 
tni^ht  be  rendered  fmocth  at  ririt,  by  means  of  a  plug  of 
lead  or  pewter,  rrwdc  to  fit  the  rifles,  being  fixed  to  an 
iron  rod,  and  wrought  backwards  and  forwards  in  th« 
barrel  with  fine  emery  and  oil :  or  the  leaden  plug  might 
t-e  employed  as  a  pnttcru  to  form  one  of  brafs  or  fteel 
by,  for  the  lame  pur 

As  the  pieces  v.  •',  v     '   at  the  breech   arc 

CO«fiderably~dearer  than  the  ethers,  and,  excepting  the 
expedition  with  which  they  can  be  charged,  iire  really 
inferior  to  thoft  charged  at  the  muzzle;  w  •  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  hitter  n-.i^hr,  by  a  verv  limple  mean?,  be 
r.  nd-jred  equally  feivice^ble  with  the  former.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  hr.virv  the  bails  cart  with  projec- 
tions that  anf.ve:  to  the  ri"e^;  which  may  be  done  with 
preat  eaiL-  and  accur  :-:y  by  iT-a'tjng  c(irrefpondin'j;  hol- 
•  K'und  a  -zone  of  'he  bullet-mould:  by  this  the  ball 
may  be  fitted  fo  ace  iv  rifles,  as  to  leave  fcarcc- 

ly  any  windage  ;  \vi  i!:t  :he  friction  will  be  U-fs  than  it  is 
fither  when  the  bJI'is  put  in  at  in?  breech,  or  forced  in 
by  the  muzzle. 

In  treating  of  the  caufes  of  aberration  in  the  flight  of 
ball?,  we  have  fuppofed  the  ;>.ir  to  be  peif;ctly  Iciil,   it 


b-ing  evident,   that  the  force  of  the  wind  will  ?.F 

confiderahly,  whether  they  are  fired  from  a  plain, 
or  from  a  rifled  barrel ;  but,  for  the  rcafons  already  given, 
will  affe£t  t':c  former  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the" 
latter, 

Pieces  intended  for  (hooting  with  bs'l,  whether  they 
he  plain  or    ,  fl  -d,  ou^ht  t-   be  of  much   more  equal 
from  tne  breech  to  tne  muzzle,  than  thofe  th.it 
are  intended    or  fhot  only.     In  everv  barrel,  there  is  an 
u  i  uij  vi   rati'vi  communicated  to  ths- ^netal  by  the 

ion.  This  is  moft  remarkable  in  a  thin  barrel, 
and  v/hen  the  charge  is  great;  and  may  be  rendered 
v  sviutnt  by  the  fol:  .wing  eafy  experiment:  Take  a 
of  line  fteel  or  iron-wire,  that  is  tempered  fo  as 
not  to  ftretch  readil"  ;  pafs  it  once  round  the  thin  part 
of  the  barrel,  and  twift  it  tight.  The  piece  beinr^  ; 
charged  and  fired,  the  wire  will  be  t.iun.l  burft  afunder, 
or  c<jnfiderably  untwiited.  It  is  evident  that  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  vibration  in  the  barrel  mtift  ha-,  e  an  effect  upon 
the-  ball  in  its  pufljge  through  it  ;  and  that  tne  only 
means  of  preventing  it,  is,  by  having  an  additional  q- 
tity  of  metal  in  the  barrel,  and  vfpecially  in  the  fore  part 
of  it.  The  fame  circumir/ance  certainly  obtiius,  thougii 
in  a  much  le:s  (!-.\>ree,  in  fowling-pieces;  and,  on  fiis 
accouni,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  recoil^  a  barrel  which 
is  ftrong  enough  to  with  ft  and  any  charge  that  is  re- 
quir.d,  may  yet  have  too  finall  a  quantity  of  metal  in 
it. 

Having   now    fjlly    explained    the    principles     iipon 
which    riHe-b,nrrels    produce    their  efie:Js,    our   readers 
vill    be    prepared    tp    confider    how    far    the    ftra 
rifling  can  be   ufeful  when   employed   for  fhot.      1 
pieces  are  faid  to  be  very  common  in  Germany,  and  are 
ufed  by  a  few  perfuns  in  this  country;   though  we   un 
derftand  that  the  greater  number  even  of  thefe  few  are 
now  lefs  partial  to  them  than  they  were  at  lirft.       If  the 
divergency  of  ihot  a  riles  from  the   lame  c.iule  as  that   of 
ball,  viz.   from  acquiring  a  whirling  morion  to  one   \\:.z 
or  other  by  rubbing  agjinil  the  fides  of  the   piece,  it  is 
evident  th.it   rirlin^   the   barrel   can  have  no  tetuioi,; 
prevent  this.       For  let  it  be  granted,   that  the   . 
or  flu:ings  wi'.liin  arc  femicircuhir,  and   th:-.t    the  thot    is 
exactiv  ;V.!,M  ti-il  to  t  u'le  (two  circumft,uices  fa  id   to  bo 
neceii.j.ry  to  the  pe;fedrion  of  thefe  pieces)  it   cannot  be 
imauin:  d   th.n.   grains   will    acquire    lefs    of   the    10. 
motion  in  pj fling  along  thefe  fl.itipg5,  than    in 
along  the  fides  of  a   plain    b.irrel  ;    on  .the  coivr.-.ry,    it 
will  iseceflarily  be  greater,  as  thfr  points  of  contact  are 
confiderably  m"r-,-  numerous. 

SHORT- JOINTED;  a  horfe  is  LM  to  be  ihort- 
jointedthat  h-\>  a  (hort  pattern. 

When  to    joint  of  the  paftern  is  too  fhoi't,  the   horfe 
,ive  his  fore-legs  from  the   knee  to  the  co- 
ronet in  a  itr;:i jjit  ime. 

CO:TI;I  only  your  Ihort-jointed  horfes  do  not  manage 
fo  well  as  the  long-jointed  ;  but  out  of  the  manage,  the 
{iioit-:<,inted  are  the  heft  f  .r  •  fatigue. 

SHOT-MAKING?  fhot  for  fowling  ihoulil  be  well 
f.zed,  and  of  a  nude-rate  bignefs  ;  for  innulJ  -it  be  tr*o 
gre.it,  then  it  flics  ;hiu  and  fcatters  too  much,  or  i! 
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fmali  then  it  ha*h  mt  vri.v.tand  ftrength  to  penetrate 

nJ   the  bird  is   apt    to   fly  a-.v.iy  with  it  :     in   order 

...k;  it  fuitable  to  the  occa  :  be- 

.  our  pur- 

,     I    have    therefore    fet    down    the    true    method 
-king  all  fort*  and  l'.z:s  unJer  the  name  of  mould- 
principal  gocd  propel  t  be  rouo  . 

LDER  or  A  HORSE,  is  th<- 

end   of   the   !  with 

•   .it  part  of  his 
:s,  the  i~ 
1  the  ribs. 

F  A  BKAKCI:,  :  it  which 

i.-ider  the  banquet. 

a  greater  or 
•  defigned  to  l-.it.iy  or 
. 

:•'.£*,    are   fo    callrd 
.-  gourdy,  InfF,   a..J   -limit    witiiuut  r..o- 

A  ,  is  a  horfe;  that  has 

Ie4»- 

.1  I,  ahorfc  is  bid  to  be  fuch 

when  he  has  .  .  io!cnt  (hock, 

•  ne  Iro.r.  the  body. 

i  be   (harp  and 

narrow  ..•  rs,  of  a  middle  fize,  fl;t,  and  but  little 

£c(h  upon  ih-  .  (houlJers  he 

not  only  be  ntavy  on  lii    hand,  and  foon  weary,  but 
trip  and    l!u  ,   cfpecially  it  with  fuch 

(hou  .ck  and  large. 

he  contrary,  are  too  fmall   in 
the  (boulders  {  that  i',  when  their  brcafh 

oft  touch  :  {•  -    arc 

.4ve  a  weak  (ore-hand,  and 
g«,  and  carry  thi.. 
t  to  fall, 
are  compart  d 

to  thofe  i  them 

be  little  .  breadth  of  his   hind-quar- 

Sii  dy, 

being  the  ,,( the  ihouiJcr  by  i 

great  fall,  rack,  or  pain,  which  may  be  known  by  one 

•.:r  than  its  fellow,  and 
ilio  h  •  will  ri.  •  -it. 

At  for  i  he  cure,  I /.in  the  horfc  up  anJ  down  in  deep 
.  mch  will  caufc  tiie  joint  to  go 
back  int  c  again. 

Then  ulo  >  of  alh-wood,  about  the  big': 

ve   inches    long,  and   tharp-pointed  ; 

it  oi  the 

(ho  ovc    thrutt    t.i.c    of    thcic     pins 

downward*,   io    that  bo;h  the  ends  may  equally  itick 

with  ;i:    but  if  the  wooden   pin  will   not  pafs 

.iliiy,  you  may  full  make  way  fur  it  with  an 


When  v<v!  have  don?  this,  make  two  other  ru.les  crofs 
to  th  » thai  pin  may  crofs  the  f-.rft  ri^ht 

in  th  U,  and  the  firft  pin  ihouM  be 

IOOK-  .e  midft,  to  '.hi  end  tnat    he  other  b:- 

round,  may  prels  in;  better  without  flop,  a:id  ciofe 
mure  t-x-ctly  to^ein.-r. 

Then  take  fa  line,  a  little   •i^ger  t 'an  a  .-.hip- 

cord,  and  make  a  loop  at  one  en  ,  put  o  er 

one  ;  Js  of  cme  of  the  pins,    fo  t  t    iruy  lia 

-     nd  and  the  fkin  ;  end 

with  your  packthrtM;!  :o  the  reft  of  the  c  >r,l,   h  that  it 
may  not  I  ;tud  ihe  c  i  D:  fi,  Lt 

anoii.  -:e. 

.    bring   t-  into  the  fta'^le,  and  1^  ; 

re  t  ,  .•<.,  but  lot  hiin  lie 

- :   put  a  p.ilit-rn  (hoe  on  the  fore  u-£,  .1  d  after 

•11  cUys  anoint  the  fure  place  with  a  lutlc  ilul- 

,  »-r  ho^'s  gre..  ;  i  him  out  to  I  let 

him   run  there   till   the  pins  are  rotted   urt ;    ir  he   be 

worked  in  a  cm  after  the  end  of  a  mont:i,  it  will  fettle 

hi(  .  ;••  better,  and  make  him  the  fitte-  I  ;r   riJ- 

Ste  STRA<MS. 

SHOULDER-PINCHING,  a  misfortune  thit  bcfals 
a  horfe  by  labouring  or  ftrain;ii_;  (•:•  by 

being  over-loaded. 

This  malady  may  be  known  by  the  narro  vnsfs  of  his 
brraft,  and  b, •  •  .  'ion  oi  the  llefti  of  the  ih •, .ii- 

.   n:  omu  .1   taat  the  fore- part  of  the   (houidc  -:->n« 
will  Itick  out  anJ  be  higher  tna  .  i  he 

of  a  very  lonj;  ftaniing,  the  horfe  v.ul   be  vci/  h  iljxv 
upon  the  .          :  •-•!>-•  ,  a.iJ  ^o  wider 

beneath  the  feet  than  above  tie  knee. 

.•ith  a  (harp  knife  an 

inch  lon_r,  upon  both  li  •^•.r.-.l  icr- 

b  >nc;  w.K-n  it  is  J  n?,  with  a  iar.ie  quiil  put  into  the  flit, 
blow  up  full  one  (boulder  and  t  er,  as  big  as 

poffibly  you  c  ••  ca  up  to  tr.L-  wi.h^-rs,  and  with 

your  hands  itiike  the  wind  ci  to  every  part  of  the 

ikrs,  and  when  they  arc      •          ,  beat  .ill  the  wind 
places  wi  h  an  hazle  wanJ,  over  all  the  (houldcr ;    : 
that,  with  a  flat  iron  flice  loufen  th;  fkin  within  i 

Ttw.ii  rowel  the  two  flits  or  cuts  with  t.vo  round 
rowels  made  of  the  upper  lather  of  an  o'd  Ihoe,  with  an 
h,ole  in  the  midft,  that  the  corruption  may  run  out ;  let 
the  rowels  be  three  inches  broad,  and  put  in  flat  and  plain 
within  the  cut;  this  may  be  as  large  as  you  think  At  to 
by  th*  Lme  open. 

iO'JLDtR  SPLAITING,  \    a  malady  th.it  may 
i.  )UL!->KR-  TORN,  J     befal    a    horfe    by 

fume  da  .gcrous  fliding,  «ither  at  home  or  abroad,  by 
which  the  (houlder  is  parted  from  the  breaft,  and  fo  leaves 
an  open  rift,  not  in  the  fkin  but  in  the  flclb,  and  the  h'lm 
next  under  the  fkin,  which  renders  the  hoife  fo  lame 
that  he  is  not  able  to  1^0 ;  and  it  may  be  known  by  his 
trailing  his  le_;s  after  him  in  going. 

For  the  cure  :  put  a  pair  of  (traight  paftems  on  his 

feet,   and   keep    him   in    the   ftable  without   diftuibing 

Tncn  take   a   pint  of  falad-oil,  one   pound  of 

diai'.hxa,  half  a  pound  of  oil   of  bays,   and  as  much 
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frefli  butter,  which  melt  all  together  in  a  pipkin;  and 
with  this  anoint  the  part,  and  alfo  round  about  the  fide 
of  the  fhoultk-i  ;  this  wiH  caufie  both  the  bid  places  and 
all  the  (houlijc  r  to  fwell  in  two  or  three  days  time,  then 
prick  all  the  fwclk-n  parts  with  a  namet,  or  fleam,  or  a 
fharp  hot  iron,  and  anoinc  the  parts  with  the  belo;e- men- 
tioned ointment. 

But  if  it  Hill  continues  to  fwell  and  gather  to  a  head, 
you  muft  lance  it  where  the  (welling  gathers  moil,  and 
feels  fofteft  under  your  finger,  and  tent  it  with  green 
ointment. 

SHOULDER-WRENCH,  a  misfortune  that  be- 
falf  hori'cs  feveral  ways,  fometimes  by  turning  and  flop- 
ping too  fuddenlv  upon  lome  uneven  ground,  fomctimes 
by  running  too  ruiftiiy  out  ::t  lome  door;  at  other  times 
by  flipping  or  Hiding  either  in  the  ftable  or  abroad,  and 
by  feveral  others. 

The  beit  receipt  for  the  cure  of  it,  is  to  take  up  the 
horle's  found  leg  before,  to  double  it  backwards  in  the 
joint  Jnd  fo  tie  it  wi;h  a  lift,  or  fome  foft  thin;;,  fo 
raft  that  it  vvi'.i  not  untie,  and  then  to  force  him  to  go 
upon  his  three  other  legs  till  h»  fweats  at  the  root?  of 
nix  c;.rs,  flank?,  and  between  his  legs  ;  then  untie  his 
Ifit  -jnd  let  it  down,  and  this  will  caufe  the  blood  to 
defctnd  into  the  plate-vein,  that  it  will  be  more  vifibly 
fcen  when  it  is  tied  up;  but  if  it  does  not  appear  fo 
plain  as  you  would  h  ,ve  it,  wet  it  with  warm  water 
with  your  hand?,  nnd  drake  it  downwards  towards  the 
place  where  you  are  to  let  him  blood,  and  this  will  caufe 
it  ro  appear  more  vifibly. 

Then  tie  up  his  leg  again,  and  bleed  him  in  the  com- 
rron  blt'euinj  place,  between  his   cheft  and   lame  le», 
talcing  away  two  quarts  or  more,  according  as  the  ftr^in 
is  great  or  fmall :    lave  a  quart  <;f  the  blood,  and  put  a 
handful  of  Lit  in  it,  (luring  it  while  it  is  runntno;,   that 
it  may  not  clot;  and  when. he  has  done  bleeding,  and 
you  have  pinned   up  the  modth  of  the  plate  vein  with  a 
leaden  pin  or  needle,  to   prevent  it  from  bleeding,  r.iul 
bound  fome  hairs  of  the  mane  or  tail  about   tne  pin,  to 
keep  it  faft  and  ftcady,  till  a  ciay  or  two  after  that  you 
take  it  out,  fmear  him  with    the  blood;    but  before  you 
pin  him  up,  anoint  him  all  over  the  ih  .ulder  and  breaft, 
between  his   legs,  and  down  to  his   kr.ee,   with  oil  of 
turpentine  and  ftropg  b-jer  or  ale,  in  eq  ;ai   parts   fhook 
and  miiv.le.l    r-\  ether   very  well  in   a  glafs    vial,   clap- 
ping and  dabbing  it  wrll  with  your  hand  ;    then   fmear 
all  'he  laid   places  anointed,   with   the   blood   and  fait, 
chafing-  and  dabbing  this  alfo  very  well  wnh  your  hand; 
then  kt  him  up  to  his  meat,  a->d  will)  a  liit,  or  garter, 
tie  b  th  liis  1,-gs  together  as  clofe  as  you  can  ;   then  the 
next  day  untie  him  and  walk  him  out,  and  if  you  find 
that  he  goes   pretty  well,  riJe  him   gently  about  a  mils, 
and   then  kt  him  up  again,  tyi^g  his  fore  feet  together 
as  befoie. 

But  if  he  dors  not  go  well  the  firil  day,  da  not  ride 
him,  but  only  walk  him  the  fecon J ;  and  the  third  day, 
afer  his  dreflintr,  do  n.it  only  tie  his  legs,  but  flat  a 
ftick  on  both  fide?,  like  a  wedge,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
fix-pei  ce,  drive  this  between  the  toe  of  his>  fhoe  and  the 
toe  of  his  foot,  fall,  fo  that  it  may  no:  coi/ie  vut  $  and 


always  while  he  (lands  (till  in  the  ftable,  tie  his  legs 
clole,  and  peg  him  wr.n  the  wedge;  and  when  you  take 
him  out  to  waik,  or  ride,  untie  his  legs  and  take  out  t..c 
wedije. 

Do  this  every  night  and  morning  until  he  is  cured, 
which  will  be  in  a  Jew  days  if  the  hurt  has  been  newly 
received. 

The-  Sk:ur  de  Soleyfel,  and  others,  prefcribs  the  fol- 
lowing medicine  tor  ihefe  n. 

Take  half  a  pound  or  r.t  .v  wax,  the  fame  quantity  of 
rofin,  pitch,  and  conim  n  turpentine:;  a  pound  of  oil  of 
olives,  two  pound  and  a  half  of  capon'f  g-eafe,  the  fame 
quantity  of  badger's,  horfe's,  and  mules,  and  of  the  mar- 
row of  a  iUg :  oil  of  turpentine  two  ounces;  caftor, 
worms,  chamomile,  St.  John's  wort,  linfl-td,  and  of 
foxes,  two  ouncts  ;  kt  the  olive  oil  in  a  b,;f.>r  over  a 
clear  fire,  wi:h  the  wax,  rofin,  and  pitch  pou;id;d  to- 
gether, (tin ing  thirfi  over  the  flame  till  they  are  dif- 
foived  :  then  add  tne  fats  and  ftag's  marrow,  and  then 
the  turpe-'itin^,  and  let  the  whole  incorporate  over  a 
gentle  fire. 

Then  pour  in  the  oils,  and  keep  ftirring  them  for  half 
a  quarter  of  an  hou-;  then  tak.'  it  off  the  fire,  continuing 
to  Itir  it  till  it  is  cold 

When  vou  apply  thi%ointment,  rub  the  ;,ffx£lsd  part 
with  a  wifp  of  itraw,  and  having  warmed  your  hand, 
chafe  in  thn  ointment  :r-  hot  zs  the  horfc  and  your  hand 
is  able  to  bear  it,  holding  a  hot  firefhovel  near  the 
part  to  caufe  it  to  penetrate  :  repeat  this  once  in  two 
days. 

'SHRAPE,    7  a  place  baited   with  chaff  or  corn,  to 
SCRAPE,    \  eniice  birds. 

To  SHRIEK,    ?    (with  Forefters)   to  cry  or  make  a 
To  SHRIKE,    \  noife,  as  a  badger  does  at  rutting' 
time. 

SIGNS  OF  SICKNESS  INT  HORSE?.  The  firft  figns  of 
a  hork-'s  indifpolitiun,  is  his  loathing  his  food;  then  it 
mull  be  obferved,  whether  he  hath  a  '.uld  and  hazard 
lo-.ik,  for  the  eye  of  an  horfe  is,  a.s  it  were,  a  glafs, 
through  wnich  you  may  difcer  the  inward  difpolition 
of  his  body;  obkrve  likewile  wether  his  ears  be  cold, 
his  mouth  hot  and  f -ami  -,g,  or  clammy,  the  hair  of  his 
flanks  rough  and  (bring,  and  paler  than  ufual  about  the 
ends;  his  duntj  hard  or  back,  or  greemlh,  and  his  urine 
clear  ami  undigefted  IIKC  water. 

In  this  cafe  his  eyes  are  fubjecr,  to  weep,  his  head 
heavy  and  nan  .  n  ;  he  is  apt  to  (tumble  as  he 

walks;  he  is  fl,>w  an.!  dull,  thr.u_;h  he  was  vigorous 
before;  he  never  minds  other  horfes  ;  contrary  to  his 
former  rislto  n,  he  nles  and  lies  down  often  in  the 
ftable,  looking  ton  .1-. is  h:s  flanks,  which  are  doubled 
and  folded  in  ;  his  heart  beatc,  which  may  be  perceived, 
by  laying  your  open  hands  between  tr.e  ihoulder  an.l 
fengle,  on  the  le;t  iide  ;  and  he  is  alfo  indifferent  and 
unconcerned  at  v\h:;t  i>  tl'Hir  lo  him. 

The  Sieur  de  tioieyiel  oiiferves,  when  a  horfe  has 
been  long  lick,  dales  with  ut  It  iiiiing,  and  even  with- 
out thruiting  forth  his  yard,  kiting  the  water  drop  from 
the  flcm  or  {heath,  it  altuoft  always  portends  death, 
unlefs  in  luch  horfes  as  have  that  cuftom  when  thcv 
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are  in  health  ;  in  which  cafe  you  mull  draw  no  con- 
jectures from  this  fign,  th  cominue  to  ftale 
after  the  fame  manner  dr 

Anotht-  ien  the  hair  of  his  • 

and  on  hi*  plucked 

It  >er  never  lies 

down, or  :  •••breathe 

•f  in  the  tieck- 
fe<tfe  he  iics  dowi  ,  ^  in  this 

poftlJ'    ,    it    1%    1    '.IT  '.II. 

ck   horfe  turns  up  ihe  whites   of  hi' 
you  may  conclude  that  he  i  and  that  his  d 

is  of  long  cont:;iuance. 

From   t   •  >u    may   c->!.j-.-ciurc   in    erneral, 

that  your   horfe   i  muft  en- 

deav  fcover  h  you 

S;  able    to  apply  fuitabls    :-  for  a  difeale 

that  is  kn  >wn,  i<  hilf  cured. 

But  to  be  mo-  heavinef*  of  the  co-in- 

Irnanre,  cx'reme  -enefs,  fhorfnef?  of 

'i,    flownefs  of 

pice,  hoi  •  n  of  ears, 

but    off*-  an    horfe,    who    before    was    u 

of  a  cheerful  countenance,  hangs   down  hii   he-  : 
i<   a   fign   of  a   fever,   head-ach,  the   flayer",   or  fore 

he   turn*  hi*  he-id  backward  on  the  right  fide,  to 
the  part  ..  ,   it  indic.'t**  an  obftruflion    in   the 

liver  ;  but  if  down  to  hii  belly,  of  the  cholic,  bots,  cr 

If  water  runs  our  of  his  mouth,   it  is  a  fi^n  of  the 
-r«,  or  wet  cough. 

nollownefs  of  a  horfj's  tempi  :s,  it  a  ftgn  either 
of  the  ftran«l<  ge. 

about  the  ear»  indicate*  th'  ,    it" 

it  be  •  the  vives)   and  in  the 

mouth,  ' 

If   hr   h.r.  breath,   <>r  foul  nutt-r 

i   that  he    ha*   an 
•leer    in    his  the   matter   be   I 

•,  or   the 
lik;;  at  J  ihw,  it  '.' 

iption    of   the    lirer,    I  nnef*   of    the 


3n 


ndicate  a 
when  a  hoifr's  to.', 

•r  that  hi- 

.    inJi- 

igle*  ;   but  if  the  pillage  of  his 

r  the  lung* 

•  he  is 


•  i»  a  fign  of  3  cold 
it  lit- 
>c  diy 


•-  fSreilin/  iv  thro»f,  it  i?  an  i 


tion  of  the  glanddrs  ;  if  about  the  roots  of  the  tongue, 
of  the  (Jrangles;  but  if  there  be  nothing  but  little 
knobs,  like  wax  kernel;,  they  indicate  no  mote  than  that 
he  has  a  cold. 

Coughing,  or  an  offl-rins  to  cough,  is  a  fign  of  the 
'ers,  or  a  wet  or  dry  cough,  or  a  coi:fumption,  or 
foundering  of  the  body. 

If  a  horfe  be  fctbby,  and  ulcerous  all  over  his  b->dy, 
and  about  the  neck,  i:  is  2  has 

the  mange;    an  u'ccr  :  :eer  in  ;  ub;>,it  the 

veinsT{h.'.  .1    i:    lp      o     bruii  oniy  in  one 

place,  it  is  a  canker  ;   uhen   h.illow  ..  :'>,  a  til- 

tu.a  ;   hut  i:   i:  be  a  fpi  ,  full  <.f  blood,  it  is  an 

anbury. 

A  fuelling  on  the  left  fide,  is  an  in'!icat:o:i  ofafick 
fplci-n  ;  in  the  flank,  of  a  cholic  i  but  if  in  inc  belly  and 
of  the  dropl'y. 

The  holl<>  <he  back  is  an  indication  of  the 

drv  malady  of  the  dr  p(v. 

of  the  hi.r  in'iracs  :t  bid  ftomach,  or  a 
foundering  in  the  body;  but  generally  a  cold,  or  vv.i;  t 
of  cloathing. 

I.eannels   ad  gauntncfs,    indicate   him   to  be    hide- 
bound, in  a  confumption  ;  that  he  is  troubled  with  a  dry 
iiflammation  r>f  (lie  liver,  foundering   in   me 
body,  worms  ch  >:ic,  or  the  yellows. 

Stjiin:j  with  pain,  Ih  :t;ring  in  the  body,  the 

ftone,  or  wind  rholic  ;  and  it  his  urine  be  blackitn  and 
thick,  a  pain  in  the  kidnies  ;  but  if  yellow,  the  glan- 

Trembling  is  an  indication  of  a  fever,  or  <>f  f  iund  -r- 
)y ;   and  if  a  horfe  trembles  after  drink- 
ing, it  fttows  he  has  an  ague  fit  upon  him,  and  he  will 
afterwards  glow,  and   fomctimes  he  will    fweat  after- 
ward*. 

Laxitiv-nrfs,  or  looftnefs  of  body,  is  an  indication  of 
the  heat  of  the  livcrj   and  on  the  c  mt'jry,  coftivt 
indicates  ii 

If  a  horfe  ftrike*  nt  his  b--|ly  witn  hi,  foot,  it  i<;  a 
of  the  cholic  }  but  if  in  ftrikmg  he  fifk,  his  tail  aifo,  then 

I  arc  indi< 
It  a  \\',r'';  !;e;  n.uch  on  his  left  fide,  it  is  a  fign  of  the 

f  the  h;-.. 

liver  -,    ^:id    if  he  i'  be 

cauf.  tg  in  the 

;  bjt  if  b 

.    . 

a  fick  Iplcen,  mciiil  :t  if 

he  is  n.»l  aMc  to  rite  when  hi:  is  ilovvr,  it  i«  a  fif;:i  either 
of  a  mortal  weakt  .;  in  tht  body  and 

If.)  be  tsl.  .irii:?  of  a  horfe; 

thi-fr,  lunicd  not  fo 

yet 
\  nd 

.    ,nd  it  lu-- 

ing  favcil  .ind  •>?i^   i  i  it,  it  is  an 

indication  of  .  j'but  if  ihc  urine  turn 

of  a  reJcii/h  or  yellowifh  colcur,  anJ  ha^  t-i:hfr  a  cloud 
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fwimming  in  it,  that  is  not  black  or  earthy,  nnd  a  fcdi- 
ment  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  begins  to  have  a  rank 
imell,  it  fhews  ihat  the  difeafe  is  beginning  to  break  ; 
but  if  the  cloud  be  of  an  earthy  or  black  colour,  cohering 
in  a  body  without  parting,  it  is  a  fign  that  thedifeaft  will 
prove  mortal. 

Again,  if  a  horfe's  urine  be  different  at  different  times, 
fometimes  giiing  indications  of  foundnefs,  and  at  other 
times  of  ficknefs,  it  ihtn  intimafes  there  is  a  malignity 
in  the  difeafe,  proceeding  from  an  inequality  of  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  blood,  which  a  lib  caufes  an  inequality  in 
its  motion. 

Urine  of  a.  yellowifli  colou-,  rather  thick  than  thin, 
of  a  ftrong  f.T.ell,  and  pitrqing  quality^  is  reckoned 
healthful,  found,  and  good  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it 
be  of  a  deep  red  tincture,  either  liks  or  inclining  to 
blood,  then  the  horfe  has  either  hud  too  great  heat*, 
by  being  over- ridden,  or  ridden  too  early  after  winter 
grafs. 

If  a  horfe's  urine  be  of  a  high  colour,  clear  and  tranf- 
parcnt,  like  old  March  beer,  it  is  a  fign  there  is  an  in- 
flammation in  his  body,  and  he  has  taken  a  furfeit;  if  it 
b?ar  a  litile  cream  at  the  top,  it  indicates  a  weaknefs  in 
the  back,  or  confumption  of  the  feed;  but  a  green  one, 
is  a  kind  of  a  confumption  in  the  body;  vvjth  bloody 
ftrokcs  is  a  fign  of  an  ulcer  in  the  kidnies ;  and  one 
that  is  black,  thick,  and  cloudy,  indicates  approaching 
death. 

The  dung  of  a  horfe  is  the  beft  difcoverer  of  his  in- 
ward parts :  the  colour  or  complexion  of  which  ought 
to  be  well  obferved,  when  he  is  in  beft  health,  and  at 
beft  feeding  ;  and  as  he  is  found  to  alter,  fo  a  judgment 
is  to  be  made,  either  of  his  health  or  ficknefs.  But  to 
be  more  particular: 

If  his  dung  be  clear,  crifp,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
caft,  hanging  together,  and  not  feparating,  more  than 
as  it  is  broke  by  its  own  weight  in  falling,  and  is 
nf-ithe»  fo  thick  nor  fo  thin,  but  that  it  will  flat  a  little 
en  the  ground,  and  indeed  both  in  fcent  and  fubftance, 
rcfrmble  the  ordure  of  a  found  man,  then  he  is  ck-au, 
well  fed,  and  without  imperfection. 

If  again  his  firft  and  fecond  dung  be' well  coloured, 
yet  fall  from  him  in  round  knots  or  pellets,  and  the  reft 
be  good,  it  is  not  much  matter  ;  for  it  is  only,  an  indi- 
cation that  he  has  eaten  hay  lately,  and  that  will  al- 
ways come  away  firft;  but  if  all  his  dung  be  alike, 
then  it  is  a  fign  of  foul  feeding,  and  that  he  has  eaten 
either  too  much  hay,  or  too  much  litter,  and  too  little 
corn. 

When  his  dung  is  ,in  round  pellets,  and  blackifh  or 
brown,  it  is  a  fign  of  inward  heat  in  the  body;  if  it  be 
greafy,  of  foulnefs,  and  that  the  greafe  is  incited,  but 
cannot  come  away. 

If  he  voids  greafe  in  grofs  fubftancc  with  his  dung, 
and  it  is  white  and  clear,  and  comes  away  kindly,  he  is 
in  no  danger;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  yellow  or 
putrefied,  then  it  is  a  fign  that  the  greafe  has  lain  long 
in  his  body,  and,  if  not  prevented,  that  ficknefs  will 
enfue. 


Again,  if  the  dung  be  ftrong  and  hard,  it  indicates 
that  he  has  had  too  flrong  heats,  and  that  he  will  after- 
wards be  coftive,  if  it  b-  not  prevented  ;  if  it  be  pale 
and  loofr,  it  indicates  either  inw.ird  coldnefs  of  body, 
or  too  much  moift  and  corrupt  feedi.-.g,  but  if  the  dung 
is  {linking,  it  fhsws  the  heat  of  the  liver;  b .;t,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  have  no  fmell,  the  coldnefs  of  the  liver  ^ 
but  if  it  be  undiL.cCii.-d,  then  it  is  an  indication  cither  of 
a  confumption,  or  or  a  dry  malady. 

Signs  may  :  lib  be  taken  from  the  pulfe  of  a  horfe, 
which  may  be  very  plainly  felt  upon  his  tempi.?,  and 
foi\-'e«s  ;  but.  ir.etbod  has  not  yet  obtained, 

among   the  ex'x-iier.ccd    in    that  way,    I   iiiali  pals   it 
over. 

But  notwithflanding  what  has  been  faid,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  as  to  the  figns  of  lickm-ls  in  horie1, 
it  ou.;ht  to  be  obferved  in  general,  that  it  h  a  vc-ry  diffi- 
cult tafk  to  arriv;  at  a;,v  certain  knowledge  of  the 
difeafes  of  brute  beads,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  th.a  even  farriers  themfelves  are  of;en 
miftaken,  as  to  the  figns,  becaufe  they  can  only  judge 
by  outward  appearances  •,  and  efpecially  becaufe  there 
are  many  difeafe?,  that  have  the  fame  common  fymp- 
toms  ;  and  although  a  peifon  may  by  them  be  affu-ed 
that  a  horfe  has  a  fever,  or  a  ftrangury,  yet  he  can 
fcarcely  at  the  fame  time  be  certain,  wichout  a  very 
nice  examination,  whether  he  mny  not  have  an  inflam- 
mation in  the  pleura,  or  in  his  kidnies  ;  for  the  figns 
that  ihek  animals  ufually  give  in  the  affe&ions  of  par- 
ticular parts,  is  their  turning  their  heads  towards  that 
part,  and  indeed  that  is  not  ai  \vays  to  be  depended  onj 
for  a  horfe  may  turn  his  head  to  the  right  fide  of  his 
belly,  and  thereby  a  p:rfon  may  be  miltaken  in  fjppo- 
fing  that  diftemper  to  be  a  difeafed  liver,  as  the  horfe 
often  gives  the  fame  fign  in  the  cholic. 

SIDE ;  to  ride  a  horfe  fide  ways,  is  to  pafTage 
him,  to  make  him  go  upon  two  tread?,-one  of  which 
is  marked  by  his  (boulders,  and  the  other  by  his 
haunches. 

SIDE-LAYS,  (with  Hunters)  dogs  fet  in  the  way  to 
let  flip  at. a  deer  as  he  pailes  by. 

SIGUETTE  ;  is  a  caveffon  with  teeth  or  notches, 
that  is,  a  femicircle  of  hollow  and  vaulted  iron,  with 
teeth  like  a  faw,  confiding  of  two  or  three  pieces  joined 
with  hinges,  and  mounted  with  a  head-fell,  and  two 
ropes,  as  if  they  were  the  cavefl'^n  that  in  former 
times  were  wont  to  be  put  upon  the  nofe  of  a  fiery, 
ftiff-headed  horfe,  in  order  to  keep  him  in  fubjcc- 
tion. 

There  is  a  fort  of  figuette,  that  is,  a  round  iron,  all 
of  one  piece,  fewed  under  the  nofe-band  of  the  bridle, 
that  it  may  not  be  in  view. 

SINEW,  to  unfinevv  a  horfe,  is  to  cut  the  tendons  :n 
the  fide  of  his  head. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  finew-farunk  when  he  is  over- 
rid,  and  fo  borne  down  with  fatigue,  that  he  becomes 
gaunt-bellied,  through  a  ftiffhefs  and  contraction  of  the? 
two  finews,  that  are  under  his  belly. 

SPRUNG*  is  a  violent  attaint,  or  over-reach, 
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in  which  a  horfe  firikes  his  toe,  or  hinder  feet,  againft 
the  ("mew  of  the  fore-leg. 

For  cramps  or  convullions  in  the   finews:  thefe  are 
•it  contractions  or  dri-1  ings  together  of  the  limbs, 
.out  the  whole   body,   or   particularly  in 
one  limb  or  member  ;   and  proceed   from  cauic*  cither 
iutur.il  or  jc  ,     :  -Mr.il  caufcs,  they  pro- 

ceed -it  fulnefs  or  ernptinefs. 

i  tnt-y  proceed  irom  fulncfs,  they  are  caufed  by 
a  furfeit,  either  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  the  want  cf 
.  evacua: 

:cn  from  ,  il.cy  prcceej  fro-n  too  frequent, 

•  il  blood -idlings,  or  too  much  and  violent 

purgiugs,  or  too  h.  which  fill  the  hcllow- 

nef»  of  the  li  i  cold,  winJy  vapour,  which  are 

nly  great  caufes  of  convull'n 

If   they  proceed   from  accidental  cam  s   then    it   is 

me  wound  received,  where  a  lincw  has 

been  but  half  cut  afundcr,  or  only  prukcd,  which  pu- 

. 

.,.cr  aie,  the  rn,rfi:  will  carry 
be  able  to  I'.ir  it  ;  his  b-ick 

will  -  ,   or  liLe  n  t  ended 

bow;   his  cr  fore- legs  will 

itji  •   belly  will  be  clung  up  to 

his  back-bone  ,  c  heft  down  he  will  not   be  able 

to    nfe,   efpec:  n    the    wcakntfs   of  r 

-ft  fweat  him,  either  b 
,  or  clfe  by  applying  hut  bis 

about  each  fide  o'  iy  ;   (hen  after  hi 

i  A  car,  anoint  hi*  body  alt  <  oil  <•(  petroleum, 

lor  that  is  much  better  than  oil  of  b.«y,   or  oil  01  cj- 

i  give  him  to  dri.ik  the  following  liq1 

.UetiJa,  v  .  feeds 

halt    an 

ounce  i   put  t  -ong   white  wine, 

atkd  add  to  them  three  or  four  Urge  I'poonfuls  of 

;  care  to  keep  him  wjrm  after  the  drink,  and 
bean   brc.nl,  and  warm  ni. 
ind  warm  wjtcr  ;    and  this 
in    ;i  .e    l,.s    finews   to  .ncr 


fa  ft  to 

Ik    a 


<H    (he    birds. 

-.'  cut  undcd 

.hc:r»,  clip  it  .. 

.  be  only  a  cramp,  anJ  but  in   "nt  lirub,  then 
vuh  a  hjrd  wifu,  or  luy- 


a  point  turned  inwarJ-,  and  with  that,  to  take  hold  cf 
the  edge  of  the  dead  flcin  or  horn,  which  will  rife  ft  tin 
the  found  fkin,  anJ  with  a  (harp  knife  cut  away  the 
dead  and  hard  fkin  from  the  found  fU-fti  ;  and  to  heal  it 
up,  by  pouring  hot  butter  into  it  morning  and  evening, 
and  when  the  flefti  is  mace  even,  dry  and  fkin  it,  eithrr 
with  the  powder  of  honey  and  lime,  or  with  foot  and 
cream  mixed  together,  or  uafh  the  wound  either  with 
urine  or  white  wine,  and  dry  it  up  with  the  powder  of 
-Ihclls  burnt,  or  bole  ammoniac. 

:;SE;  is  one  that  leaps  inflead  of  goinj 
for.varJ,  and  does  not  let  out  or  par:  frooi  the  hand  frei.lv, 
nor  employ  himfe'f  as  he  ought  to  do. 

SrCY-LARK:  there  is  a  great  difference  between  one 
fky-!ark  and  another,  for  one  may  not  be  worth  two-pence, 
when  another  (hall  be  worth  two  pounds. 

biid  is  very  hardy,  and  wnl  live  upon  any  food  i.i 
a  manner,  In  that  he  have  but  once  a  week  a  turf  of  threw  - 
leaved  gr. 

This  bird  is  later  than  the  wood-!.!rk  by  almoft  two 

month^,    for    -,    the   wood-lark   hath    young    one?   i;i 

.  -lark  hath  rarely  any  till  the  middle  of 

Jiut  though  in  winter  we  fee  gre.it  flocks  of  thcfc 
birds,  yet  we  find  the  feweft  of  their  ncfts  of  any  bird.-, 
that  are  known  to  be  fo  plentiful. 

commonly  build  in  corn,  or  high  grafs  mea- 
dows, and  have  ufjally  three  or  four  in  a  itelr,  rarely, 
r,  exceeding  that  number. 

The  yr"jng  may  be  t..L.-:i  at  a  fortnight  old,  and  will 
be  brought  up  almoft  with  any  meat  ;  hut  if  they  have 
at  iii :  pped  together,  till  they 

be  about  three  weeks  old,  or  till  ihey  will  feed  them- 
felves,  it  will  not  be  ainifs  ;  and  when  they  conic  to 
feed  themfclvcf,  give  them  oat-meal,  hemp-feed,  JIH! 
bread,  irr  ~ihtr  wiih  a  little  egg,  but  lu  the 

hemp-feed  be  bruifcd  ;  but  you  muft  be  fure  at  fi/fi  to 
chufe  fuch  feed  as  have  good  fwcet  kernels,  or  it  will  do 
them  no  good. 

Being  brought  up  yor  >  biids  may  be  trained 

to  any  thing,  but  you  mult  be  fure  to  give  them  fand  it 
the  bottojpi  of  their  cage,  and  to  let  them  have  a  frcih 
vk ;    but   they   mull   have    no   perches    in 
at     the     w  cd-ijrk,    (or    thefe    are   field 


he  tjil  of  a  rue-buck,  or 

I',  ~)   a  n.al.dy  in  a   horfe.  btirg  an 

.    even    a» 
on  a    I)'  n,  under  (he  :.: 

-s  by  a  i . 

looks 


'->  tike  a  long  nail, 


Now  as  to  the  manner  of  taking  an  old  fky-lark,  it 
may  be  done  with  an  hobby  and  nets,  as  the  wood-lark; 
is  catched.  See  WUOD-LARK. 

Bit  :herc  are  alfo  other  w.  \s  for  it  in  dark  nights 
with  a  tr.t'iimel  i  .  and  fix 

yards   over,   run  i  i:h    iix   ii  ..-ktliscad, 

which  rit.  ;rr  put   upon  t.vo  pole^,  lixteen 

feet  1  To  drawn 

j  every  fix   11 
:;ic  grounJ  t''  •  birds  to  fly  up,  other- 

y  be  car:  ,ein,  v.  ithout  diltu;',' 

them;   fo  w  hen  you  hear  th  pic 

lal'c  under  it. 

not  only  take  fky-larks,   but  ail  other 
forts  of  birds  ihat  con.e  n?ur,  luch  «»  ^,  quails, 

woodcocks, 
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u'-rv  k:~,  f:ipts,   ("u  1'lfarcs,   W<r.  and  aimed  in  every 
dj  k  night. 

Another  w.iy  of  taking  them,  is  vvit',1  a  pair  of  d.iy 
nets,  at.d  a  s>lafs,  which  is  fine  fport  in  a  clear  frofty 
morning  ;  ihc-fc  ne  s  arc  commonly  feven  fjt  t  deep,  and 
fifteen  Irn-j,  knit  with  French  im-fh,  al"l  very  'mc 
thread  ;  thefe  nets  takv  all  fo:ts  of  birds  that  come 
within  their  com  pi  i. 

Thefe  larks  are  aifo  tnken  with  a  low  he'll,  with  a 
preat  li;',ht  carried  in  a  tub,  hoih  by  one  man,  and  the 
net  by  anothrr,  or  the  bt-li  is  carried  by  one  man,  as 
allb  the  tub  aid  car.die",  and  the  net  by  another  j  and 
the  light  and  thefe  little  bells  together,  fo  amazes  the 
birds,  that  they  lie  for  dead,  and  fo  the  net  is  toffed  over 
them. 

This  method  of  birding  has  a  great  conveniency  be- 
yond the  trammel  net  •,  lor  with  the  bell  the  fowlers 
can  go  among  the  bufhef,  by  rivers,  and  ftmv  fides, 
where  the  fnipes  and  woodcocks  commonly  lie,  and  it  is 
a  fure  way  of  taking  a  covey  of  partridges. 

The  Lift  way  of  taking  larks,  is  in  a  great  fnow,  by 
taking  an  hundred,  or  two  hundred  yards  of  packthread, 
facetting  at  every  fix  inches  a  noofe  made  of  hoilj- 
hair,  two  hairs  are  fufficient,  if  they  be  twilled  to- 
gether ;  the  more  line  the  better,  becaufe  it  will  reach 
the  greater  length,  and  of  confequence  ailord  the  more 
fyorr. 

Then  at  every  twenty  yards  you  muft  have  a  little 
flick  to  thruft  into  the  ground,  and  fo  go  on  till  it  be 
all  fet ;  when  you  have  done  this,  fcatter  fome  white 
oats  among  the  noofes,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
you.  will  find  the  larks  flock  thither  ;  when  three  or 
four  are  taken,  take  them  out,  or  elfe  they  will  make 
the  others  fly;  and  when  you  are  at  one  end,  they  will 
be  at  the  other  end  feeding  ;  fo  that  you  need  not  fear 
fearing  them  away,  for  it  makes  them  more  eager  at 
their  food. 

If  the  fnow  fall  not  till  after  Chriftma?,  ttiefe  birds 
feldom  or  never  prove  good  for  Tinging ;  as  for  thofa  you 
intend  to  keep  for  finging,  take  them  in  October,  and 
then  they  will  fmg  a  little  after  Chriftmas. 

Of  thofe  chufe  out  the  ftraighteft,  largeft  bird,  and 
he  that  has  the  mod  white  upon  his  tail,  for  thefe  are 
the  moft  ufual  marks  of  a  cock. 

As  for  a  case,  you  muft  let  it  be  a  large  one,  with  a 
difh  in  the  middle,  or  at  one  end,  and  put  alfo  fome 
water,  when  you  place  the  turf  in  it,  for  the  water 
caufes  the  turf  to  grow  in  the  c;tge. 

If  you  find  him  wild,  tie  his  wings  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  till  he  becomes  both  acquainted  and  tame ;  as 
foon  as  you  perceive  him  pretty  orderly,  untie  his 
wings,  ftill  letting  him  hang  at  the  fame  place  that  he 
did. 

This  old  bird's  food  muft  be  hemp-feed,  bread,  and 
a  few  white  oats,  for  he  takes  great  delight  in  hufking 
the  oats ;  and  when  he  begins  to  fmg,  give  him  once  a 
week  a  hard  egg,  or  flircd  him  a  little  boiled  mutton, 
or  veal,  or  fheep's  heart;  but  you  muft  not  give  him, 
or  any  other  bird,  any  fait  meat,  nor  bread  that  is  any 
thing  fait. 


SL-\BBKIUNG-BIT.    -S?i 

SLACK  A  LEG,  is  faid  of  a  horfe,  wh.-n  he  tri;,s  or 
tta'mWis. 

SLACK  TEiE  HAND,  is  to  flack  the  btidle,  or  give 
the  hor'e  head. 

SLIMING,  (in  Falconry)  a  te'm  uf-d  of  a  ha\vk, 
muting  long-ways  in  an  enure  (ubftance,  without  drop- 
ping any  thing. 

SLOT,  (with  Hunters)  the  view  or  pri:it  of  a  flag's 
foot  in  the  ground. 

SLOUGH T,  (Hunting-term)  a  herd,  or  company  of 
fome  fort  of  wild  beaft?,  a<>  a  flouL'ht  of  bear?. 

SLOUTH-HOUND,   1  a  dog  fo  called  in  Scotland, 

SLUTH-HOUND,  $  fomewhat  larger  than  a 
rache,  and  in  colour,  for  the  molt  part,  brown  or  fanJv, 
(potted. 

Thefe  animals  are  endowed  wiih  fo  exquifite  a  fenfe 
of  fmelling,  that  they  will  follow  the  fcot-fteps  of 
thieves,  and  purfue  them  with  violence,  till  they  over- 
take them ;  nay,  though  a  thief  fbotild  take  the  water, 
they  will  follow  him,  and  never  be  quk-t,  till  they  have 
got  what  they  feck  for;  for  it  was  a  common  cuftotn  in 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  the  people 
were  ukd  to  live  much  upon  theft,  that  if  fuch  a  dog 
brought  his  leader  to  any  houfe,  where  entrance  was 
denied  them,  then  they  took  it  for  granted,  that  both 
the  ftolen  goods  and  the  thi-.f  alfo,  viere  therein. 

SNAFFLE,  after  the  Enslifh  fafhion,  is  a  very  (len- 
der bitt-mouth,  without  any  branches :  the  Englifh  make 
much  ufeof  them,  and  formerly  hardly  ufed  any  other  for 
common  riding  ;  at  prefenr,  however,  curbs  are  much 
in  afe,  of  which  that  called  the  Weymouth  bitt,  is  the 
moft  approved,  where  the  fnnffle  and  the  curb  are  ufed 
together  with  fcprate  reins,  but  only  one  head-ftall,  &c. 

SNAFFLE,  OR  SMALL-WATERING  BITT,  is  com- 
monly a  fcatch-mouth  accounted,  with  two  very  little 
ftraiejit  branches,  and  a  curb,  mounted  with  a  head-ftall, 
and  two  long  reins  of  Hungary  leathe.-. 

SNAILS  may  be  prevented  from  injuring  tulips  and 
other  bulbous  roots,  bv  covering  them  with  frames  four 
inches  high,  and  grated  fo  clofe  with  iron  wite,  that 
none  of  thefe  vermin  can  get  through  to  injure  them. 
The  method  ufed  by  gardeners  to  c;i;ch  fiails,  is  to  i'eelc 
them  out  by  break  of  day,  or  after  rain,  when  they  come 
but  of  their  hiding-places  to  feek  food.  Snails  are  com- 
monly found  on  wall-fruit,  and  in  a  dewy  morntng  you 
may  cafily  find  where  they  chiefly  refott;  but  the  better 
way  is  to  difcover  their  haunts  in  a  hard  winter,  where 
they  may  eaftly  be  deftroyed.  -  They  generally  are  to  bs 
found  in  holes  of  wall?,  under  thorns,  behind  clofe 
hedges,  or  old  trees.  You  fhould  be  careful  not  to 
pluck  the  fruit  they  have  begun  to  eat,  for  they  will  not 
begin  a  fecoid  until  .they  have  finifhed  tlu  firft.  If  you 
fet  boards,  bricks,  or  til-:s,  hollow  ngainft  your  pales, 
walls,  he.  they  will  creep  under  them  for  fh?lter  ;  where, 
about  Michaelmas,  they  may  be  four.d,  as  in  thofe  places 
they  get  lor  fc-curity  during  the  winter;  December  is 
the  proper  time  to  deftroy  them,  as  thsy  may  eafily  then 
be  found  as  above. 

SNAKES  AND  ADDERS,     To  drive  them  from  the 

garden, 
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•n,  plant  wormwood  in  varhus  part-;  of  it,  and  they 
•iot  c  -me  near  ir. 

Or,  fmoke  the  place  M  r   lily  roots, 

burnt  i  i  a  iir?-  ,\e  place. 

Or,  o!J  (ho 

ven  leaves  are 
on  them,  bid  abv  ruu.:d,   «  the  faiic 

;nd  ten  river  > 

beat  t.'icrn  w-  i  the  place  v, 

•ner. 

.  e  nnok«  tied 

back  to  b  r  to  fix  \  Your 

tjckle  muft  be  very  ftrong,  and  your  line  mt  quite  fo 
lone  as  \  •  !  enough 

Yttur  bait  muft  nth?  a' 
n  35  ever  you  percciv 

ew  k  to  be  dr..  •.  cry  ftrungly  with- 

out giving  the  fifh   ti  he  will  throw  the 

When  you  find  he  it  hooked, 

miitvr  him  as  foon  as  you  can,  and   wit:)  your  lam: 
net  under  him  get  htm  out  of  the  water.     Some  j 
a  double  fpring  hook,  and  ;        •          Mt  on  by  fhrnfting 
th?    •  'ile  of  its  tide,   and   throug' 

-  up  the  month  afcrrwa  d<.    Stt  ANGLING. 
^RE;  a  trap  or  gin  to  cateh  b-afts,  biid<,  &c. 

,  ftall-net,  or  \- 
•J  the  fit  of  all  forts  of  dter. 

.   is  an- 
other rfmaikable  method  of  talcing  them,  and  is  only  to 
be  rradilcd  on  a  warm  day  when  the  waters  are  low. 
*  requires  a  ftrong  line  of  (ilk,  and  a  fmall  hoofc 
th  a  lob-worm.     Put  the  line  into  the  cltft  of 
Ic,  about  a  f"ot  and  a  •  the  bait,  and  then 

i  it  into  fuch  holes  and  p!  •  neil, 

wl-ere  hr  is  fuppofcd  to  lurk  ;  and  it  there  be  one  there, 
it  i«  great  odds  but  he  takes  your  bait.  Some  put  that 
part  of  the  line  next  the  hook  into  the  cleft ;  but  how- 
ever that  be,  it  muft  be  fo  contrived,  tha-  the  line  may 
be  <iiie  igiued  from  the  ilick,  without  r.  -  rrl 

whrn  he  tikes  the  ;,  he 

•   a'tcr  he  if  pretty 

well  t;i:-d   with  pulling,  and   then  you  will  make 
more  feci 

W  h?n  yu  bro^gle  uru'er  a  bridge  with  a  boat, 
take  care  it  d  Tikr  a«a      •    •  dii- 

the  water;  either  of  v.nich  will  drive  : 

•jr,  tfiat  they  wnl  fcatf 

bcft  ind  lar^elt  etls  are  cau^h-   in  . y  by  this 

CM. 

'  to  tikr  fn:pe«,  ta'ite  a  I^r^r  num- 
ii   fifty  or  fixty,  <>r  mi.t,  at  jour 

very  wei    : 

Having   d  MIC  this,    go    in-fcarch    a'tcr   fuch    places 

own 

•e<;,  vvlic 

.   and 

the  p'ace  whr  (.-id, 

ij;«.  )Ou  (  :^nce 


one  from  anothe-,  and  fct  them  floping,  fome  one  way, 
and  for^e  another ;  then  retire  to  a  convenient  dilrince 
from  the  pla  -c,  ard  you  will  find  there  will  be  fcarce 
one  fnipe  !l  mifj  the  lime-twigs,  by  reafon  that 

they  fpr^-ad  the  r  ;vin~s,  and  t'ftch  a  r jiinJ  tlufe  to  the 
ground,  before  :h:- . 

•  >  not  ftir  at  fiift,  for  he 

with  tie   t*ids  under  t.,  ,  at.J  ai  others 

ci»rr.  ..1-,  he  will  be  a  m:ans  to  entice  them 

;  ynli  Tee  the  coaft  c!ear,  and  that  there  are  not 
many  th»t  are  not  ta'*:r;  .  iy  then  take  them   up, 

fjfti.i.  •  » .!  of  i.'icm,  that  th;  others  flying  over, 

may  alight  at  the  fame  place. 

If  there  be  any  other  opeii  place,  nrar  ta  that  where 
have  planted  your  u  mufl  beat  them  up  : 

the  rcaPm  why  they  d'li^ht  to  haunt  open  places,  and 
where  fprings  run  with  a  gerrle  ftrcam,  is  bccaufe  they 
cannot  feed,  by  rcaf»n  of  t  ,  in  places  that  arc 

lurd  and  llony,  and  about  th.  in  fnowy  we. 

they  very  much  rcf  ;rt. 

SNORT  j  is  a  certain  fnund,  that  a  horfe,  full  of  hre, 
breathes  through  hs  nolhiU,  and  founds  as  if  hs  had  a 
mind  t<»  expel  fomething  that  is  iu  his  nofc,  and  hindered 
him  from  taking  breath. 

The  noife,  or  found,  i<  performed  by  the  means  of  a 
cartilage  within  tne  nr>Itrils. 

Horfcs  of  much  mettle  fnort  when  you  offfcr  to  hold 
them 

To  SOAR  ;  to  fly  hUh  as  fl.me  birJ> 
SOAR- AGE,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufcd  of  hawks, 
to  fiunify  the  firft  year  of  their  age. 

SOAR-HAWK;  is  a  hawk  fo  called  from  the  firft 
taking  her  from  the  eyrie,  till  (he  has  mewed,  or  caft 
her  feathers :  thefe,  as  well  as  the  branches,  are  to  be 
diligent!/  taught,  and  the  falconer  muit  bring  them  o(F 
from  their  ill  cuftom  of  carrying,  by  giving  them  large 
trains,  by  which  means  they  will  leai  n  to  abide  on  th« 
. .  See  ibt  Article  Sl-ARftow-HAWK. 

:  fd  to  denote  a  hare  found  fittn  '. 
'I.MNC;   THE    HORSK,  without  poffibility  of  d  1- 

,    firfl  magnitude.    To  fe 

:').'.-Ti  at  Lrgr,  up.jn  the  grafs  of  the  earth,  and 
to  have  hi-  b  ))y  c<  w  ttcci  with  tlic  dew  of  hea- 

\cn,  i*  tne  natural  (fare  of  the  Po-iV,  in  which,  by  i~on- 
f-quftice,  he  portion  of  lu-.ihh 

,o;ral   recutri-'jrp  to 

which,  h ••  "  puflels  a   pa'tial  and  imp  r.<ct  (hara 

ofeithrr.  ace  «\  at.M.Miicnt, 

appeal  to  men'«  coiiftan;  cxj^rie.icr,  and  with   nt  hciita- 

.   •  r  to         I  an.'  re- 

iiin!)?,   and  ji'iufy  the  ' 

:.V. in    to   c.  Jure    to  >teft 

t!,  it  i«  a-  1  \  It.wc-d  an 

anr.Udi  run.  of  .t  iea'.t  l';X  wc.-<<  at  f;-i  -    \\'iieie 

l>e  fp<ired  t.-oiii  tne  ft:ii)ie,  tr,r  udul  (ubfti- 
tutc  i  •  foil  thern  at  h^tne  upon  ti.cn  tares; 

•m  Iv  never  rr  g  within 

the  r  nolt  every  kee;  .vill  bare- 

ly iCpfat   l..e  u.u   i.:i.lio':i,  t., 
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btcaufe  if  kept  till  its  juices  be  exhaled,  it  net  only  be- 
comes ufelefs  as  to  the  original  intent,  but  tough  and  in- 
digeftiblf,  and  apt  to  occalion  dangerous  obftrucYion;. 

Natural  grafs,  Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  is  luperior,  and 
more  likely  to  anf.ver  the  intended  purpofe  of  (table 
foiling,  than  tares,  or  any  other  herbage;  irom  repeated 
trials  it  has  been  found,  th.it  horfes  and  horned  cattle 
prefer  it  to  all  other  green  meat,  without  even  except- 
ing the  fo.often  and  highly  celebrated  lueern.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  artificial  graffcs  is  an  important  object,  but 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  fopcrior  quality  of 
the  natural,  either  green  or  dry.  When  the  vail  confe- 
quence  of7  grafs  is  confidered,  both  in  relation  to  quan- 
tity and  quality,  the  negledled  ftate  of  our  meadows  and 
pa'fture  lands,  in  many  part?  of  the  country,  may  well  be 
wondered  at,  and  the  queftion  naturally  afk  d,  why  the 
ftmple  herbage  ihould  not  be  cultivated  with  the  ftnie 
care  and  affuluity  as  corn  :  it  has  been  known  to  repay 
immenfely  the  expence  of  manure,  of  pure  and  good  Iced 
brought  from  a  considerable  diftance,  and  of  the  rr,oft  at- 
tentive culture.  There  cannot  be  a  more  improvident 
pra£Uce,  whether  in  a  public  or  private  view,  than  with- 
holding fo  tenacioufly  old,  foul,  and  unproductive  mea- 
dow from  the  plough ;  the  breaking  up  of  which  would 
pay  fo  abundantly  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  dill  more 
largely  in  the  fucceeding  grafs  crops.  It  is  obvious  no- 
thing more  is  needed,  in  this  cafe,  than  to  adopt  im- 
proved methods  of  laying  down  to  grafs. 

Previous  to  turning  a  horfe  to  grafs,  it  hit  been  the 
cuftom  with  fome  to  call  in  the  afliftance  of  medicine; 
we  know  of  no  neceflity  for  fuch  fteps,  with  the  excep- 
tion indeed,  that  if  the  horfe  (hould  be  exceffive  plethoric, 
or  full  of  blood,  dull,  and  heavy-eyed,  it  would  be  high- 
ly proper  to  bleed  him  a  few  days  before  his  departuie: 
the  eyes  of  horfes,  in  fuch  ftate  of  body,  are  in  great 
danger  while  feeding  abroad.  Abridge  his  clothing,  and 
accuftom  him  to  the  cold  by  degrees ;  and  if  you  turn 
him  into  the  padure  upon  the  approach  of  night,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  Air.  Marfhall,  it  will  be  an  addi- 
tional fecurity  againft  catching  cold  ;  fince  the  charms 
of  his  new  fituation  will  induce  him  to  rove  about,  until 
the  morning  fun  Qull*have  prepared  him  a  warm  and  dry 
couch,  on  which  he  may  repofe  in  fafety. 

If  the  feet  be  too  ftrong  and  deep,  take  dawn  the 
cruft  with  difcretion,  that  the  frog  may  come  fairly  in 
contact  with  the  earth.  The  proper  grafs  (hoes  are  nar- 
row tips,  jud  wide  and  long  enough  to  cover  the  cruft, 
and  picvetit,its  being  broken,  and  the  infpedlion  of  the 
farrier  is  nt-ce-ffary,  at  lead  once  a  month,  to  replace  in 
cafe  of  wear  or  accident,  and  to  prevent  the  too  great 
length  of  the  toe;  in  very  dry  feafons,  and  hard  paduret, 
and  where  horfes  are  much  driven  by  the  flies,  their  feet 
will  demand  condant  attention,  or  they  may  come  up 
with  the  cruft  fo  fplintercd  and 'damaged,  35  fcarctly  to 
afford  fufficient  hold  for  a  fhoe.  If  a  fervanfbe  fent  to 
infpe&  horfes  at  grafs,  and  there  fliould  be  a  neceflity  for 
employing  a  country  blackfmith,  care  {hould  b;  taken  to 
refcrain  him  from  his  favourite  operation  upon  the  frog, 
the  binders,  or  the  fole. 

The  grafs  of  the  falt-marfiies  is  univerf.lly  cek-brated 


for  its  alterative  and  reftorative  qualities  ;  it  powerfully 
provokes  the  different  fecrcdons  at  fird,  until  having 
l.corr.e  habitual  to  the  conduction,  it  nourifhes  in  the 
f.Hiie  degree:  the  farriers  f-y,  it  v.  i!i  cure  every  malady 
(  f  the  hori'e  except  rottennus  ;  and  these  doctors  imi- 
tate their  betters,  wh:)  when  they  ruve  Kieffedtually  ex-» 
handed  their  whole  ait  upon  a  patient,,  always  (end  him  to 
Bath.  Thofe  j-allurcs  wiihi;;  reach  .»f  the  London  ma- 
nure, ar?  deemed  infaluhriou-  on  tivu  ;iccumit,  as  being 
forced  and  rank;  the  gr:i:v  :.:.>, us.  produd  of  low,  fenny- 
foils,  is  alio  fo::r,  and  defective  in  nuunfh  nent  ;  f.veet, 
herbaceous,  upland  graf?  L..V  •  :;<  in  *'.!  account:^  tne  pre- 
ference for  horfes :  hilly  padur;s  are  preferable,  and  in  a 
ftiil  higher  degree  for  foals. 

In  our  fortunate  climate,  fo  free  of  dang<yous  ex- 
tremes, a  horfe  may  run  all  the  fummer  in  defiance  of 
heat  or  infers,  and  will  be  much  better  in  health  than 
he  could  p  ffibly  be. kept  in  the  dable ;  but  if  only  the 
ufual  period  of  foiling  be  allowed  him,  that  is  to  fay,  a 
month  or  two,  no  doubt  but  every  one  would  choofe  to 
have  it  early,  whilft  the  grafs  is  young,  and  the  heat 
moderate  ;  choice  {hould  alfo  be  made  of  padures  well 
(haded,  and  well  watered. 

Cutting  grafs,  and  caiting  it  to  the  ftable,  is  an  im- 
menfe  faving  upon  a  farm  ;  greater,  indeed,  than  could 
be  conceived,  until  repeated  by  experience  ;  the  quanti- 
ty of  dung  alfo  raffed  by  that  means  is  an  important 
confideration ;  but  the  attendant  inconvenience  is  the 
keeping  horfes  flint  up  in  a  hot  and  unwholefome  fta- 
ble, at  the  very  feafon  when  lying  abroad  is  fo  natural 
and  beneficial  to  them  ;  in  truth,  po'>r  animals,  it  is 
a  trtfpufs  upon  their  health  and  their  feelings;  it  is 
abridging  the  too  fcanty  reward  of  their  never-ending 
labours. 

Every  body  knows  that  there  are  fait  marines,  a  few 
miles  to  the  call  ward  of  the  metropolis,  where  horfes 
are  received;  r.nd,  I  believe,  intelligence  thereupon  is 
ufually  to  be  obtained  at  one  of  tht  inns  in  Smitbfisld^ 
As  to  the  other  pLces  of  reception  for  grazing  horics 
around  London,  the  different  parks  applied  tj  that  pur- 
pofe are  to  be  preferred,  en  account  cf  the  fecurity, 
good  attendance,  ranae,  and  (hade  —  the  merits  of 
Buftiey  and  Kempton  Parks  as  excellent  feeding  grounds, 
whence  they  never  fail  10  return  full  of  fiim  good 
flcfh, 

A  winter's  run  at  grafs,  from  the  afirietive  effe£t  o£ 
cold  upon  the  animal  fibre,  is  juftly  held  the  mod  na- 
tural and  efficacious  method  of  recovering  the  tone  of 
the  fmews  in  over- worked  horfes;  it  is  farther  much  to 
be  preferred,  as  well  on  the  fcore  of  expence  as  of  health, 
to  (landing  unexercif:d,  and  ufeicfs  in  the  ftable:  the 
only  queftion  is,  how  to  carry  this  msafure  inio  effect 
with  judgment. 

Small,  indeed,  is  the  advantage,  in  any  point  of  view, 
of  the  common  (hilling  and  ei^htec-n-penny  methods,. 
of  turning  a  horfe  off  to  ftatve  all  the  winter  upon 
draw ;  for  the  benefit  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
rived to  his  limbs,  will  perhaps  be  fully  counter-ba- 
lanced by  the  impoverifliment  of  his  blood,  and  the 
confequent  ruin  of  his  condition;  and  when  taken  up 
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his  diftenJec  •  coat,  and  bare  bones, 

half  a  (umtn  -,  -  ;;>  him   to 

the  bcft  remc 

and  eve::  u  will  melt   in  work  like  b  .: 

To  be  w. 

-  by 
, 

t  co  this 

Ihould  be  fiprr*dded  a  moderate  daily  allowance  of 
corn,  fir.  .vuulJ  be  poneitul  r;- 

ftor_  the  nature  t.f  the  horfc  K  fufc; 

.-bred,  thiclc-hided 

;,  will  end  ire  ,,,e  winter  un- 

.;«.--•   up  in   the 
bur  even 

would  b  more  liber*] 

keeping  ;  othe-  t  bartly  to  cxift  under 

•i  treatment,  j:.J  a  random  view  of  this  leads 
inconfiderate  pecple,  who  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
benefits  of  a  .  tu  commit  the  barbarous 

folly  of  f  I   thin-  Ikinned  h. 

pcrh  -:,  2  hot  liable,  upon  open  heaths 

or  rrartbrs,  v  .  litera'ly  tortured  to  death 

by  t  c«,  u:idcr  all  the  horrors  of 

•n   ;•  Nature   (brink*  fr..m  eitrcrre1:,  and 

expi  ..i»derate  and  gradual  application 

(he  moft  .-.-.     r.xpericnce  fully 

proves,  nat  all  th?  di>mcftic  animals  of  northern  cli- 
mates fhould  b«  flickered  by  night,  during  the  winter 
fea!< 

•I.DIKR'  MEXT;  a  medicine  for  a  horfe 

that  i-  fh  .uldrr-f^Uitcd,  which  you  may  prepare  af'er 
the  manner.  Ta<e  tw.lve  ounces  of  frefh 

bay- leaves,  ten  ounces  of  rue,  f^ur  ounces  of  mint;  fcge, 
wormwood,  rofcrrury,  and  bafil,  of  each  two  ou;i 
five  :  t  olive  oil,  otic  p»unJ  of  yellow  wax,  and 

half  a  pound  of  Ma!  151  wii.c;  bruife  all  the  leaves,  and 
boil  the  who'c  to  the  co;.fiilcnce  of  an  ointment,  and 
:  for  ufe. 

«.  Hossi,  is  a  f  >rt  of  a  horn,  that  is  much 
tenJrrcr  th«n  the  oth-r  horn  tlut  encompaffa  the  foot, 
and  by  reafon  of  itt  hardneft,  is  properly  Called  the  horn 
or  l.c 

To  TAKE  OCT  THE  SOLE,  is  to  do  it  wi'hmit 
touching  the  horn  of  the  hoof,  lor  if  }ou  take  off  the 
born,  yoj  make  j  boot  c  .ft. 

ib!e  ii  taken  out  for  fevetal  infirmities  and  a 
horfc  that  has  been  uiitbked,  wiU  recover  in  L  month's 
lirrte. 

The  ft>le  ought  to  be  tlmk  an!  firone,  and  th? 

I  part  of  ir.f  &'i<t,  where  the  (bos  ii  placed,  hoii 
when  a  (hoe  :  •      t,  it  fhould  no;  .    .  u;.  >n  til  • 

fole,  and  t>ut  vi  touih  it. 

C>ow^ED  SOl  liaped  like  the 

kack  pan  hell,  and  •  :  than  the 

,  fo  that  the  ip  on  the 

HIGH  SOLED  i  a  fu  rfe  i>  f*id  to  be  '  fole 

uud  undcmcai.,,  l<j  that  it  is  higher  than  the  huw", 


which  oftentimes  makes  a  horfe  hair,  and  hinders  the 
Ihoemg  cf  him,  unlcfs  the  (hoe  be  vaulted. 

The  Ihoe  of  a  horfe  ought  to  be  fo  fet  upon  the  hoof, 

as   i:  :    upon  the  fole;    for  otherwife  the  fole 

.iJ  be  hurt,  and  noi  ke  the  Jiorfe  lame,  but 

corrupt  ths  flsfli  that  feparates  it  from  the  coffin-bone. 

-b  (with  Hunu-r>)  a  inuL  deer  from  lour  years 

JRLNG  (wi'.K  Sportfmen)  the  footing  of  a  hare  in 
oprh  i  >r  then  the  nuntfmcn  fay  (he  fores;  but 

uite  obfolete. 

SORRANCEb;  rraladies  iocident  to  horfes,  and 
.  ited  two-fold,  as  either  an  evil  ftate  or  com- 
..n  of  a  horic's  beds1,  whicli  is  to  be  difccrned 
either  by  the  fhape,  number,  quantity  or  fight  of  the 
member  difeafcd ;  or  it  is  the  Iccfening  and  uivi fieri  of 
an  unity,  which  as  it  may  change  diverfely,  fo  it  h.-.i 
divers  names  accordingly  ;  for  if  fuch  a  loo.'cning  and 
divifion  be  in  the  bone,  th.-n  it  is  called  a  fra&un-,  it 
in  any  flcfhy  part,  a  wound  or  ulcer;  if  in  the  veins, 
a  rupture;  if  in  the  ftncws,  a  convulfion  or  cramp,  if 
in  the  fkin,  an  excoriation.  Far  the  curt,fti  WAT£R_/«r 

iJORBAM 

SORREL;  is  a  re  ;  ur,  with  which  the 

mane  ought  to  be  red  or  white :  it  is  diibng-iiilicd  ac- 
cord^ng  to  the  degrees  of  itj  deepnefs,  into  a  burnt  for- 
rel ;  and  a  bright  or  light  forrel ;  but,  generally  (peak- 
ing1, it  is  the  lign  of  a  good  horfe;  it  is  now,  however, 
laid  aftdc  by  fpojtl'.ncn,  and  what  ufed  Co  be  called  ftrrel 
birftf)  arc  now  callc  . 

SOUND  ;  a  horfe  ii  fuch,  that  does  not  halt. 

U'nen  a  jocky  fells  a  hoife,  he  warrants  hin*  found, 
hoc  or  cold ;  that  is,  that  he  does  not  halt,  neither  when 
you  mount  him,  nor  when  he  is  heated,  nor  yet  after 
alight. n:,  when  he  (lands  and  co.  Is.  Stc  WARRAN- 

THY. 

)UND,        ?   (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  for  aa 

SOUNDER,  i  herd,  or  company  of  wild  hogs, 
boars,  or  f  vine. 

SOURIS,  is  a  cartilage  in  the  noftrils  of  a  horfc,  by 
the  means  of  which  he  fnorts.  Sit  SNORT. 

iPADE  ;  a  gelded  bcaft,  alfo  a  deer  of  three  years  old. 

.crc  arc  two  forts  of  dogs   which  ne- 

ceflbrily  ferve  for  fowling;  the  tuft  fmdcth   the  game 

on  the  land,  and  the  other  on  the  water.     Ste  WATER.- 

,  &c. 

Such  fpjniti  ;iit  on  the  laru1,  play  their  parts 

eithT  by  fwiftnefs  of  to^r,  or  by  oi'.cn  q  icfting  to  (earch 
out  a:.d  i  •  Ij'.ing  the  bird  for  further  iiipe  of  reward,  or 
elfe  by  fome  fvcict  li^n  ^iJ  piivy  tukcn  dilcover  the 
place  where  they  fall. 

The  n'rrt  kind  of  fuch  ferve  the  hawk,  the  fecond  the 
net  or  tr. 

The  fir.t  kind  have  no  peculiar  names  afliened 
thrro,  except  they  ate  named  after  th^  bird,  v.hicii  by 
natuj  -1116111  he  is  aliot'ctl  to  take;  upon  which 

account  Ionic  are  called  dogs  for  the  falcon,  the  phea- 
fant,  the  pa'tridjie,  and  ihe  li!:e:  they  are  commonly 
called  by  one  name,  viz.  !p  tr.it.-;>,  a^  if  Uicy  originally 
came  from  bj> 
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The  fp.tniel  requifitefor  fowling  on  the  water,  partly 
by  natural  inclination,  and  partly  by  diligent  teaching, 
is  properly  called  a  wa'er-fpaniel,  bccaufe  he  has  ufual 
recourfe  to  the  warer,  where  all  his  game  lies,  name- 
ly, water-fowl,  which  are  taken  by  their  heip  in  their 
kind. 

His  fize  is  fomewhat  large,  but  not  extraordinary,  hav- 
ing long,  rough,  and  curled  hair,  which  mult  be  clipl 
at  proper  times,  for  by  lelfening  the  fuperfluity  of  his 
hair,  they  become  more  light  and  fwift,  and  are  lei's  hin- 
dered in  fwirr.ming. 

The  principal  game  of  thefe  dogs  are  ducks  and 
drakes,  whence  he  is  called  a  duck-dog,  or  dog  for  a 
duck,  becaufe  his  excellency  lies  in  that  fport.  Set 
WORMS  in  DOGS  bow  to  curi. 


Tin  D'Jltmper  of  Spaniels. 


In  order  to  the  cure,  infufe  crim  tragaranth  four 
ounces,  in  the  ftrongeit  vinegar  you  can  get,  for  the 
fpace  of  a  week,  and  afterwards  s;:iiid  it  on  a  marMc 
(tone,  as  painters  en  their  colours,  ..dding  to  it  roc  he- 
alum,  and  galls  reduced  to  powder,  of  each  t  o  oin.ces; 
mingle  all  thefe  together,  and  lay  them  on  the  part  af- 
fedcd. 


For  a  Swelling  in  tbi  Threat  of  Sf 


By  reafon  of  a  humour  difUlifng  from  the  brain,  the 
throat  of  a  fpaniei  will  often  f.*-dl  unreafonably. 

In  order  to  a  cure,  anoint  the  part  aegneved  with  oil 
of  chamomile,  then  wafh  it  with  vinegar,  mixed  with  fait, 
but  not  too  ftrong. 


The  mange  is  a  capital  enemy  to  the  quiet  and 
beauty  of  good  fpaniels,  which  not  only  torments  them, 
but  frequently  affedts  others. 

For  the  cure:  take  a  pound  of  barrow-flick,  three 
ounces  of  common  oil,  four  ounces  of  brimftone  well 
powdered,  two  ounces  of  fait  well  powdered,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  wocd-afhes  well  fifted  and  fearfd; 
boil  all  thefe  in  a  kettle,  or  earthen  pot,  and  when  they 
are  all  well  incorporated  together,  anoint  the  fpaniei 
therewith  three  times  every  other  day,  either  in  the  fun, 
or  before  the  fire;  then  wafh  him  all  over  with  good 
ftrong  lye,  and  this  will  kill  the  mange. 

But  do  not  forget  to  (hift  his  litter  End  kennel  often. 

If  the  fpaniei  lofes  his  hair,  as  it  often  h.ippens,  th?n 
bathe  him  in  the  water  of  lupines  and  hops,  and  anoint 
him  with  (rale  and  barrow-flick. 

This  ointment,  befides  the  cure,  will  make  his  fkin 
look  fleek  and  beautiful,  and  kills  the  fleas,  that  are  dif- 
^uistcrs  of  doijs,  and  enemies  to  their  eafe. 

If  this  be  not  ftrong  enough  to  root  out  this  malady, 
then  take  two  quarts  of  ftrong  vinegar,  common  oil  fix 
ounce?,  brimftone  three  ounce?,  foot  fix  ounces,  two 
harrdfuls  of  fait  pounded,  and  filled  fine ;  boil  all  thefe 
together  in  the  vinegar,  and  anoint  the  dog  as  before 
c'.ire.Sted. 

But  this  medicine  mnft  not  be  ufed  in  cold  weather ; 
for  it  iTiay  then  endanger  the  dog's  life. 

But  if  the  fpaniei  be  not  extremely  afflifted  with  the 
nu.^ce,  then  he  may  be  eafily  cured  as  follows : 

Make  bread  with  wheaten  bran,  with  the  roots, 
leaves,  and  fruit  of  agrimony  well  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
and  made  into  a  pafte  or  dough,  and  then  baked  in  an 
oven ;  give  this  to  the  dog,  and  let  him  have  ho  other 
1  for  forne  tim?,  letting  him  eat  as  much  and  as 
Ion-?  as  you  will, 

The  formica  is  alfo  a  fciirvy  malady,  which  very 
much  affedts  a  fpaniel's  ears,  and  is  cauf.-d  by  flies,  and 
their  own  fcratching  with  their  feet. 


To  help  a  Spaniel  that  has  lift  his  Serfe  of  Smelling. 


Spaniels  do  fometime  Infe  their  fenfe  of  fmelling,  by 
reafon  of  reft  and  greale,  fo  that  they  will  not  be  able  t* 
fpring  or  retrieve  a  fowl  after  their  uluul  manner. 

In  order  to  recover  it  again,  take  ag.iric  two  drachms, 
fal  gemma  one  fcruple,  beat  thefe  into  p  .w.ler,  and  mix 
them  well  with  oxymel,  making  a  pill  as  big  as  a  nut, 
cover  it  with  butter,  and  give  it  the  dog  either  by  fair 
means  or  foul. 

This  will  bring  him  to  a  quick  fcent,  as  has  been 
often  experienced. 


The  Benefit  of  entity  'ft'-e  Tip  of  the  Spiel's  Tui!  tr 


It  is  neceflary  that  ihis  be  done  when  he  is  a  whelp, 
for  feveral  reafon  f  :  fir",  by  fo  doing  worms  are  pre- 
vented from  breeding  there  ;  and,  in  the  mxt  plact-,  if 
it  be  not  cut  he  will  bu  Icfs  forward  in  prilling  haiiily 
into  the  coverts  after  his  game,  and  behdes  it  will  make 
the  dog  appear  more  beautiful. 

To  SPARE  A  COCK,  in  the  general,  fignines  t« 
breathe  him. 

SPARING,  (with  Cock-fi  .-biers)  a  term  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  fighting  of  a  cock  with  another  to  breathe  him, 
in  which  fi»hts  they  put  hots  on  tneir  fpurs,  that  they 
imy  not  hurt  one  another. 

SPARROW,  a  fniail  bird  dwelling  in  houfe?,  and 
frequenting  barn  doors  and  the  like  places  for  food  ; 
but  upon  the  gathering  in  of  the  corn-harveft,  they 
retire  into  the  fields  for  their  fullciunce,  and  if  any 
thina;  remote  from  their  ufual  places  of  abode,  will  in 
the  night  tske  up  their  lodgings  or  rooft  in"  the  neigh- 
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an!   when   no  mere   food    i*    left,   or 

•i  the  fields,  they  •  their 

ner  hah  rations  :   th-re  are  mj'nv  drvices  found  i  ut 

to  c   •    •  •  '•  t'ic 

•.i  i-fet  anJ  before   lu.  -• 
ii?  when  •  ire  at  rooit.     5« 

XIII. 

The  fi-arrow-Tft  i-  •  •  lon:r  pole, 

rru<h  I''<e  a  haw  •  rn-j(t   be  fjft.-ned 

•II-.  re 
g'ii  ',  like  UT 

'or  length 

^er  fqiure,  at.  TO  the 

:  .e  Plate 

,  but  not  above 

to  th-  ii.iijti.-ft  with  a 

•.    that  i(  may  fall  at  pieafure   to 

•cr  crcfN-IU.fr',  a<. d  *hcn  both  the 

vc«   n  ett   topr  '  i  of  cqu^l 

• 

•A ill   prove  ineffectual.     Stt 

' 'f-  , 

tlii«  manner,  fit 

to  the  one  ami  tK  •  other  a 

net.  having   this   liberty  at   th- 

*e<   may  fall,   and  part  the  one 

,-diflancc;  and  the  I  >wcr  end  of 

the  ret  ci'iift  be  ftraieht  ar  ,  and  made  faft  to 

farre  hol^-   in   the  low  to  which   the 

(ho  ;  bcf'irc  v  'ien  take  t'wo 

fins'  i-d  wi-h  knots 

•  (Tin-:  throu-h  the 

!  fo  through  th-  hole*  of  t.it  lower  r 
>  and  come  at  p!t 

and  then  .  .iru«.  be  tied  on  a 

'  c,  that  the  fhorter 

(UfF  -ver  as  f»r  a«  con- 

si:d  then 

•I'le   fift  to  the   hit    • 
the  two  cnrdv  ('.^  le  ward  al*i,»  carry  in  your 

•s  clofe  together, 
up  the  net  as  you  fiiH  occatmn  ;   an!  mi 

to  fly  tn,  lie  place 

i  are  about  to  fc- 

.w-net  as  fixed  together,  ft. 
. 

-     •••  to  Se  <if  .1  the  mi 

',  and  muft  be  fct   or 
'lie  C4  c»  cf  dm-e-hemfcs, 

•.<  r,f  corn  or 

>e  better;   an  I 

rufV  the 

_•  to 

ely 

..ut  up  the  crofs  itavcs 

.'i!e  a 
n  i  and  it  firvp  eat! 


O'J  or  voting  I  •  .tie  very  quickly,  and  •»'!! 

in  a  fiiort    imie  ..tier  tlicv  are  tuken,  if  ir>i.-v  h.ive 
been  taken  at  the  l.it:<  r  end  of  January,  or  he: inn:, 
telv  J  jlmoit  on  any  thing  you  can 

give  tnrm. 

Tnev  coTinionly  buil.l  in  a  white  thorn,  or  p 

Io,ent  from  other  birds,  being 
•  •  . 

:>i:d  i«.  tr.ii.'Ur.le,  and  wi'l  take  any  bird's  fon; 
ilm-nt  ii   t  .ken  "lit  ot  !h- , 

,i<C).\  -HAVVKi  ure  of  fevera!  kinds,  and  of 
difK 

•-!'  which   is  a  f.vell- 

inu  'in   the  i  m  to  ha't,  atid 

It  1  t  ir  bi  ••>.•  (',)]•.  ow- 

ihc   hoof    ••(  a    horfe,    commoly    full    cf 

•    -  r  on  the  inii  'e,  being  fed  bv  the  niaf- 

tcr-vrm,  wh  en  ma<es  it  Lr^cr  tna:i  the  fwcllinj  on  th? 

. 

It  MI.«  !"d->wn  to  the  piflvrn. 

This  r  , 

caufrd  b-.  rten  ihe  !  unjj  aiid  ten- 

<J'r,  v  ,  render*  it  thin  ami  flexible, 

f<>  that  ihc  h  irriou:  .,:,  lodges  in  the  hoot',  makes 

the  i  and  caufes  thr  horfe  to  gj  with  great  pain 

and  difficulty. 

As  foon  as  you  p?rce:ve  th?  tumour,  bath:  it  with 

.  idage  round  the  part; 

and  thi*  method  w  i-r.il  be  (ufHcient  to  rcdure 

the  \  nfequently  t-j  cure 

the  difeafe.      But  it    thi-  method  fhojld  nr,t    fuccceJ, 
you  muft   make  an   incifi ••»  i-i  the  (km,  lay  the  \ 
bare,  ai:  i  Hove  and  below  the  fwelling  by 

n  eans  of  a  n  •cJI'.-  and   wixed  thread.      When  you  have 
•lied   th  n,   drefs   the   part  dai'y   with   a 

:  turpentine,  honey,  and  fpirits  of  wine. 
.,e<n<    he  t  ir^id  pirt  will  digeit  aw 
thrr   with   the  lig  .  J   the  cure  be  cc  : 

Or, 

Firfl  (have  the  ruir  away  on  both  fides  of  the  i"-. 
ing.  •-«.  f.:r  as  it  p^es,  t'len  take  up  the  thigh  •. 
bite:  •!  tliat  is  d«>nr,  the  vein  above  the 

as  muchfas  it  will;  then  make 
ii  the  lower  part  of  th?  fvve'l       .  r  at 

S  and  a:  >r  th  re  holes  in  c-,ch 

iht  fpavin  i«,  that  fo  the  m 

cine  may  take  the  b'-tter  effedr ;  ar.d  when  the  blood  and 

,   l-..iviug 

beati-  r  b  l«  ammoiiiac  ar.d  ths  whites  of  rz^?, 

bin  I  •  bout  with  them  plaiftcr  wife,  upon  linen, 

cloth,  and  moke  it  faft  «bout  the  hM-'f,  to  k  -co  on  the 
plainer;   the  day  following  U  .;:id  bithc  the  fore 

•i  iv  ter  till  they  a'c  f/t, 

artl   v.  ;  th  n  haling  b-)il'.-d  roge- 

«  roots,  branclc  u-fine, 

•ax,  and  white  wine,  bhd  nis  w^rm  on  tlie  forr, 

i  about  the  huot,  and  (e  •••  a  .  1  j'h  r;.u  id  ir,  and  kt 

•f,   and  every  niomina  llr.>ke  it 

down  gently  with  your  j.dylnmour 

sn-y 
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may  iflue  out,  an  J  the  fourth  day  bathe  and  wafli  it  clean 
with  the  former  bath. 

Then  take  guin  cre.:na  and  ftone  pitch,  of  each  an 
ounce,  and  bnm'ior.e  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  pound 
them  to  a  very  fine-  powder,  and  melt  them  all  together 
oo  the  fire;  and  juft  before  y>"u  take  them  off,  add  half 
an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  having  made  a 
plaifier,  fpread  it  u;  m  !:.•.. her  and  lay  it  warm  to  the 
jil.'.cc,  and  rourd  about  the  hoof,  letting  it  remain  till  it 
fall  off  of  itfe'f;  but  if  it  happens  to  come  off  too  foon, 
clap  on  another  of  the  fame. , 

This  is  efteemed  to  be  the  bsft  method  of  cure  for 
this  malady. 

When  this  fwelling  appears  on  the  inward  part  of  the 
hoof,  the  method  is  to  take  up  the  thigh-vein,  and  to 
bleed  it  from  the  nether  part  of  the  leg  till  it  will  bleed 
no  longer,  and  after  to  give  fire  to  the  fpavin  both  long- 
ways and  crofs-way,  and  then  to  apply  a  refttingent 
charge  to  the  part. 

BOG  SPAVIN-,  the  rery  nature  of  the  tumour  called 
the  bog  fpavin,  points  out  the  moft  proper  method  of 
cure;  for  as  it  is  filled  with  a  gelatinous  matter,  it  is 
mceflary  to  remove  it  before  we  can  hope  for  a  cure. 
Let  therefore  the  tumour  be  opened  by  incifion,  and  the 
gelatinous  mat'er  difcharged.  When  this  is  perform- 
ed, let  the  wound  be  dreffed  with  doffils  dipped  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  once  in  three  or  four  days  a  powder 
compofed  of  calcined  vitrio',  alum,  and  bole,  be  put 
into  it.  By  purfuing  this  method,  the  bag  will  flou^h 
a\vay,  and  the  cure  be  completed  without  leaving  any 
fear.  If  through  the  pain  attending  the  operation  or 
drefiings,  the  joint  {hould  fwell  or  inflame,  it  muft  be 
fomented  twice  a  day,  and  a  poultice  applied  over  the 
dreflings  till  it  be  reduced. 

BONE  SPAVIN,  a  malady  to  which  horfes  are  inci- 
dent; it  is  a  great  cruft  as  hard  as  a  bone,  which,  if  let 
run  too  long,  will  (tick  or  rather  grow  on  the  infiJes  of 
the  hoof,  under  the  joint,  near  the  great  vein,  and  will 
caufe  the  horfe  to  halt  very  much. 

It  comes  at  the  firft  like  a  tender  griftle,  which  ar- 
rives by  degrees  to  this  hardnefs,  and  may  be  caufed 
feveral  w-ys,  either  by  immoderate  riding  or  hard  la- 
bour, which  cifiblving  the  blood  into  thin  humour?, 
it  falls  down  and  lodges  in  the  hoof,  caufing  it  firft 
to  fviell,  and  afterwards  to  grow  as  hard  as  a  bone  ; 
fometimes  it  is  hereditary,  either  from  the  fire  or  the 
dam. 

.Bliftering  and  firing  are  the  only  remedies  that  can 
be  relied  on  in  this  diforder.  And  when  a  fulne.s  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  hock  comes  on  after  hard  riding,  or 
any  other  violence,  which  threatens  a  fpavin,  the  part 
(hould  be  bathed  with  coolers  and  repelleis.  In  young 
horfes  milder  medicines  {hould  be  applied,  as  they  will 
in  a  fliort  time  wear  the  tumour  down  by  degrees; 
this  will  be  much  better,  than  to  remove  it  at  once 
by  more  fevere  methods,  which  too  often  have  a  very 
bad  effect  on  youivg  creatures,  and  produce  worfe 
confequences  than  tncfe  they  were  intended  to  re- 
move. 

But  in  full-grown  horfes  Watering  is  abfolutely  necef- 


Tdinily  various  authors  have  given  pre- 
fcriptions  f.ir  compounding  a  medicine  that  will  anfwer 
the  intention,  1  ihall  not,  however,  enumerate  them 
here,  as  t!;e  buffering  ointment,  with  the  addition  of  one 
drachm  of  lublimate,  is  the  beft  yet  known,  and  has  often 
been  ufed  with  the  greateil  fuccefs. 

When  bliltering  is  ufed,  ths  following  ointment   and 
method  are  well  adapted  to  fuccecd. 


Bl'Jierin*  Ointment. 


Take  of  the  ftronger  blue  ointment,  three  ounces ; 
of,  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  one  ounce ;  cantharide?,  three 
drachms;  fublimate,  one  drachm;  mix  them  well  to- 
gether,. Or, 

Take  cantharidcs,  cuphorbium,  and  fubiimate,  of 
each  one  drachm;  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  one  ounce; 
mixed. 

Before  it  is  applied  the  hair  mud  be  cut  off  as  clofe 
as  poflible,  and  then  th;  ointment  laid  on  very  thick 
over  the  affected  part.  It  will  be  proper  to  make  this 
application  in  the  morning,  and  keep  the  creature  tied 
up  during  the  whole  day  wiih'iut  any  litter ;  but  at  night 
he  muft  be  littered,  and  fuftered  to  lie  down;  w!.en,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ointment  being  rubbed  off,  a  pitch 
plaifter  fhould  be  laid  over  it,  and  a  fjandage  of  broad 
tape  applied  upon  it  to  keep  all  raft  and  firm. 

After  the  blifter  has  done  running,  and  the,fcabs  be- 
gin to  dry  and  peel  off,  it  fhould  bs  applied  a  fecond 
time,  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  before  ;  for  this  fe- 
cond application  will  of.en  have  a  much  greater  effect 
than  the  firit ;  and  in  colts  and  young  horfes  generally 
completes  the  cure. 

But  when  the  fpavin  has  been  of  long  (landing,  it 
will  require  to  be  often  renewed,  perhaps  five  or  fix 
times.  It  will,  however,  be  neceffkry  to  obferve,  that 
after  the  fecond  application,  a  greater  interval  of  time 
muft  be  allowed,  becaufe.  it  will  otherwife  have  a  fear, 
or  at  leaft  a  baldnefs  in  the  p-ut ;  therefore,  once  a 
fortnight  or  three  week-,  is  often  enough  to  renew  the 
application,  which  will  remove  all  blemifhes  of  that 
kind,  and  at  the  fame  time  procure  the  fuccefs  de- 
fired. 

In  full-aged  horfes  the  fpavins  are  generally  more 
obftinate,  as  being  feated  more  internally  ;  and  when 
they  run  among  the  fmuo'ities  of  the  joint,  they  are 
commonly  incurable,  as  they  are  then  bevond  the 
reach  of  medicine,  and  beco.ne  of  an  impenetrable 
hardnefs. 

Violent  cauftic  medicines  are  generally  made  ufe  of 
to  cure  thefe  cafes  ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  practice,  and 
often  deftroys  the  limb.  The  only  method  is  to  try 
the  bliftering  ointment,  continuing  according  to  the 
directions  already  given  for  fome  months,  if  neceffary  : 
the  horfe  being  worked  moderately  in  the  intervals:  by 
this  means  the  hardnefs  will  be  dilTolved  by  degrees, 
and  wear  away  in  an  inferifible  manner. 

Sometime; 
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Someitmcs   the  fp.:vin  lies  very  ds?p,  and  penetrates 

:  way  into  the  hollow  of  the  joi  it.     When 

this  is  the  cafe,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expecl  fuccefs  fr  m 

the  medicines  already    orefcriSrd.     The    mod  vio!;.-t 

with  fublimate,  arc  the  only 

.at  can   '.  •    are    fo    rlari- 

gTG     .  i  cireiul  >uld  n  >t  chuf;  to 

ufc  n-.-vn.      l\r  :aps  a  pr<>;,rr  cautery  made  in  the  form 

of  a  fleam,  may,  by  a  •  ,  be  applied   to  the 

^  manner,   as   n-  .ire  either   the 

or  nerves  .  ;nen«  the  fubftance  of  the 

fwelli  ig   Mill  be  penetrated,   and  the   running   may  be 

rJ  b»  tne  help  of  the  precipitate  ointment. 

is  fafe,  and  tf!-ef>re   worth   trying;   as 

•••  value  are  often,  by  thUxiifcafe,  rendcicd 

pcrjte  cafes,  the  followi.:*  has  Seen  ufed;   take 

;red  it,  as   wcli  oelow  as  a' 
give  it  :  re  ;  then  charge  the  pace  with  pitch 
and  clap  flax   u;>  .,,  it  ;    .if  er  :ojr  jay    I  -ii  oil 

>n  .ind   frclh    butter*,   melt  d   together  over  a 
:'.e    fire;    and    w  :en    the   liar    n  ;t',    apply 

"o,  or   a  white  fluff  made  of  jell.  >c*,  coir 

i  it  i-  he 

Clcanfe  elecampane  root  very  well,  wrap  it  up  in  a 

paper,  ami   roalt   it  till   it  hen  gall,  rub,  and 

c  it  well,  put  it  on  and  bind  it  hard,  but  not  fo  hot 

,  til  $   will  take  it  away  at  twice 

.ng. 

rth   of  oil    of   turpentine,  and  as 
much  oil   of  .  •   •   jethtr  in   a  glal»  vial,   ami 

(he  part  aggrieved  with  it,  and  it  w, 

cngth  of'  a  barley-corn,  or  1 

with  a  kr:     .  i  the  top  ot  the  excrefceiue,  and  raife 

the  fkin  fro.n  the  bone  with  a  fine  cc.rnct,  hoimvvmg  it 
.crefcence,    and    no   n> 
ed  in  oil  of  origanum,  thruft   it   into  the 
hole,  cover  the  knob,  and  let  it  lie  tili  y  u   I'.-;   it  rot, 
nature  ruth  call   forth   both  the  mcd.cine  and 
the  core. 

Put  an  ounce  cf  common   pepper  powdered,  and  as 
.ie-alum,    into  a  pint   ot   annifccJ-water,  and 

•i,  then  r 

.to  a  glafc  for  ufe.     Ap^ly  tnis  to  the  part 
re  is  occ.- 

•i,  which  is  a  caH.ius  and 
•,  and  fo  . 

:   with  it 

Uahle,  w  1   tu- 

rner :    a  I'jia  in  .it  its  rife  is  larger  to- 

imz  of  the  rm.i  tn..n  behind    it, 
incrciles  fj  U  will  at  length 

nc. 

•  wtiicb  may  be  perceived  by  the  mod 

.  with  a  twitch 

•  laid 

,   and  vi  ill  oucn  be  affc&ed 

1  i.  .trite  into  ox-fpa-.  ins  j  and  there 


i*.  no  cure  for  th?  m  bat  applying  the  fire  ;  even  that  does 
not  al'jrays  effect  the  cure. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  treating  of  the  bog  fpavin,  fays,  caft 
the  horfe,  and  1st  a  pctfon  prefs  the  wind-  galls,  which 
appear  between  tlie  bones  on  the  out  fide  of  the  hock,  to 
render  the  bladder  more  tenfe  and  palpable  for  the  ope- 
rator. Keep  clear  of  the  v.  in,  and  cut  boldly  and  deeply 
into  the  tumour.  Apply  the  corrofive,  and  fecure  it  by 
introducing  doHils  of  lint  tied  with  a  thread,  and  dipped 
in  oil  of  turpentine.  A  little  Armenian  bole  may  be 
mixed  with  the,  powder,  which  ou.ht  to  br  ufed  once  in 
three  days.  Hc.il  with  a  common  digeliive.  If  a  (''.veiling 

:  juint  enfue,  foment. 

.vins,    did  irtione,  curb,  thorough- 
pin,  .  ,   are  bo:iy  excrcfcences,  differently 

litua'cd,   but  ail   i  :n  the  Tame  proximate  c.iufe, 

a  i  extravasation  of  the  cement,  mjcil-j;e,  or  oil  of  the 
joints,  which  gradually  condenfes  and  becomes  oilified. 
\Vhcncompletelyoflificd  they  arc  i.icurablc  ;  but  pro- 
bably, a  radical  operation,  judicioufly  performed,  might 
fucceed.  Tne  owners  of  all  young  h.)rle<  fhould  con- 
(lantly  watch  the  parts  wheiu  e  refcences  put 

forth,  and  take  them  in  hand  niii.urlv.  when  fuccefs 
nerd  not  be  doubted;  Imce  the  matter  not  being  firmly 

.  .'nfed,  it*  abfurption  might  be  piomoted  by  repel- 
lents, and  it  might  be  cornpul  lively  returned  again  into 
the  refluent  blood.  Watch  any  invilible  lamenefs  or 

,  as  there  isahvay?  an  unealinefs  in  the  parts,  pre- 
vious to  an  cxolh'iis.  Hub  hard  three  timc<  a  day, 
twenty  minti.cs  e«ch  time,  with  a  piece  of  Brazil  wood, 
or  anv  fmooth  fubftancc.  Rub  in  goofe-grcafe,  and  the 
molt  aiflive  d.fcutients,  camphorated  fpirits,  with  fal  am- 
nii.  niac,  and  a  lit  .le  diftillcd  vinegar,  but  no  preparations 
of  lead.  t'ii"  -uirf.  Billter  a  number  of  tirrui.  Brifk 


.  ur*   p> 

Supp'  re^l  exiftsnee  of  a  varix,   repel    and 

ban  .  ,..t  \viil  not  faceted,  -lie  the  vein,  a  croolc- 

ed  needle  and  waxed  thread  being  palled  under  it,  both 
above  and  below  the  fweilin^,  which  cnuft  be  furFered  t'> 
di^eft  aw<y  «  ;  drcis  with  turpentine, 

MC. 

ccords   a  fuccefsful  operation  upon  a  con- 
rioth   he    and    Ofmer    improved 
upon    th  I  of.  the   i  in    tins   r 

thor  ^iag  to  Markliam,  ufed  fome- 

.  and  'lav  ban-  .1,  which  t!iey  ; 

a  fine  chillel,   a    quarter  of  an  inch 

i  ilrv-lled 

w:ili  •  LI    ihi':e   davf,    wjfhcd 

with  :    pl.iifler  i,l  pitch,  lOiia,  and  turpcntii.c  ; 

was  deeply  fcated  in 

the   hock   of  a  hunter.      He  fr.  i   as   (Irong  a 

cauliic  as  he  dared  venture,  for  ft-ai  of  h<.ir:ing  the 
tendons  and  I  -  '  .  when  judging 

•  v   th.u   his   hand   ;  p  -wcr  v.  , 

the  cauftic  had  not,  he  deterniin:d  on  the  CdUterv.    The 
s  were  made  in   tne  fhap-  of  a  rl  Jin,  hit  not  poin:- 
ed  ;  rounded  on  tl.c  lace,  and  tliick  towards  the  back, 

Some 
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Some    (mz\l    I  :,'erl,    ?.nJ  a   pr  ttv 

large  effufion  of  hl.ji d  enf.n-.l,  to  ».-;i;ch  a  (lyptic  was 
appli  i'.  'in-1  wound,  half  -m  ii  ;  inch 

it'  ;•.  .-.;•  firt-t  thort  lii-.es  IMI  each  fide,  was 
i;i\il<:J  v.-itii  to  iv  uin  1  the  third  (J.;y,  that  the  hemorr- 
hage might  be  fully  ilopped.  Sevtr.il  d.-.ys  a  g'ett  of 
v.foul  w..  .n,  liifl;  ,  ,  and  Iweiii.'ig 

e.f  tne   hock.     F...  its — r-ir't  dreffings,    turp'.-n- 

tme  or  tow;  a&enwuftU,  wii.ii  fhiL-ly  Around  precini- 
t<ie,  two  drachms  of -turpentine.  Pien- 

t'fai  (ii;r/-.aroe  ol  thin  iihitinous  matter,  for  two  montnr, 
before  the  ikin  began  to  clofe  and  cover  the  woun  i, 
when  the  matter  became  iauJ.ible.  Walking  exi-rcif-. 
Tne  privhiime  wh'.ch  enrerod  into  the  nervous  part?, 
fuppofed  of  t,reat  benefit.  Phyficked  during  the  cure. 
Sore  healed  in  three  mort'.hs,  Jiid  the  liair  erevv,  except 
a  fmall  fpot,  ovt-r  which  a  defeniive  pl.iiftcr.  Hunted 
fame  feafon,  and  ever  afterwards  perfectly  found. 

Diirorti::ns,  or  luxations  o!  the  bones  of  the  hock. 
By  a  wrench  or  ftraia,  fo.-netimes  the  fmall  bones  are 
jarred  and  difplaced.  The  fwellmg  generally  appears 
on  the  middle  and  forepart  of  the  h  :ck.  Extreme  ftiff- 
nefs  and  inaptitude  to  motion.  Ir  poiTible,  force  the 
bone  into  its  piac.-,  rilling  up  the  fore  part  of  the  hock 
with  tow,  and  the  cavities  on  each  fide,  and  alfo  all  the 
other  cavities  and  vacancies,  applying  a  piece  of  pafte- 
borird,  foaked  in  vinegar,  over  the  distortion,  and  bind- 
ing the  whole  with  a  broad  foft  roller  or  lift.  Six  months 
run  at  grafs. 

In  firing  a  ring  bone,  ufe  a  thinner  inftrument  than 
common,  drawing  the  li.;es  b,.re!y  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diftanr,  and  eroding  them  obluju.ly  like  a  chain.  Mild 
blifter,  afterwards  Burgundy  pitch  plailter.  This,  how- 
ever, is  known  not  to  fucceed.  As  to  drawing  the 
fole  it  is  perfectly  ufelefs  ;  and  the  operation,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Solleyfel,  with  the  introduction  of  the  red- 
hot  knife,  is  dreadful  to  think,  of. 

Jardons,  hough-bony,  or  capped  hocks.  Indurated 
tumours,  to  be  treated  in  the  oeginning,  like  initient 
fpavins  and  Iplents;  when  coniirmed,  they  are  nsarly  as 
difficult  to  remove. 

String-halt,  although  incurable,  may  and  ought  to 
be  treated  with  palliative  remedies,  which  will  prevent 
its  progrefs  to  the  laft  ft.ige,  when  the  complaint  be- 
comes exceeding  unfightly,  and  considerably  diminilhes 
the  value  of  the  horfe.  Loofe  (table,  and  as  much  run- 
ning abroad  as  poffible.  After  a  hard  day's  work,  a 
warm  bath  for  both  hinder  legs,  up  to  the  hocks,  as 
long  as  the  water  cont'nuts  warm  ;  rub  b"ne-diy  with 
linen  clothes.  Repeat  in  ihs  morning.  If  very  bad, 
comfortable  fomentations.  Anoint  tne  back-Hnews, 
and  about  the  hocks,  with  a  liniment  m.'.de  of  goofe- 
greafe  and  fpirit  doubly  camphorated,  well  rubbed 
in. 

SPA  YARD,  1    (with  Hunter)  a  red  male  deer  that 

SPAID,  j  is  three  years  old. 

SPEAR;  the  feather  of  a  horfe,  called  the  drake  of 
a  fpear,  is  a  mark  in  the  neck,  or  near  the  (houluer  of 
iome  barbs  ;  and  fome  Turkey  and  Spanish  liorles  repre- 


fent  the  blow  or  cut  of  a  fpcar  in  thofe  p'aces,  with  fome 
appearance  of  a  (car  as  it  were. 

This  feather  is  an  infallible  fiirn  of  a  good  horfe. 

EAR-HAND,  OK.  bwoRn-HANu,  of  a  horfeman, 
is  his  right  hand. 

8PKAR-FOOT  OF  A  HORSE,  is  hi«  far  fm.t  behind. 

SPR1N  I'-NKT,  MI  CARALET,  a  device  wherewith 
great    fiih  as  well   a-  {mail   tray  b?  taken,    wiiicn  ir 
Known   by   other  na:res;    this  is   a  com  non  (on  or  u~t, 
anJ  made  according  to  the  figure  in  Pi.ue  III. 

The  melhes  of  this  net  mult  be  pretty  lar^e,  that  you 
may  the  more  eafily  lift  it  out  <.{  the  water,  or  elfe 
great  fifh  will  be  fure  to  leap  over  it :  you  mud  alfo  do 
thu'- ;  take  a  neeiile  and  thread,  w.iich  ura  A  through 
the  fides  of  your  common  earth-worm?,  but  in  luch  a 
manner  as  not  to  hurt  the:n  much,  to  the  eni  tl'ut  they 
may  move  their  heads  and  tails  with  ftrcng.h  and  vi- 
gour, that  the  hfli  at  the  fijht  of  them  may  imagine 
they  are  at  liberty  ;  then  tying  both  ends  of  the  thread 
together,  hang  it  at  Q,  juft  over  the  middle  of  the  net, 
within  eight  inches  of  tne  bottom  ;  you  mult  alib  have 
a  long  pole,  as  O,  P,  N,  and  within  a  foot  of  the  fmalier 
end  fallen  two  crofs  flicks  of  the  net,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  they  may  hang  about  two  inches  loofe  from  the 
pole,  that  (b  the  net  nruy  play  the  better.  When  you 
put  the  net  into  the  water,  make  a  little  daihing  noife 
therewith,  for  the  tifh  are  very  eager  after  fuch  novel- 
ties, and  coming  to  fee  what  the  matter  is,  wiil  per- 
ceive the  rolling  of  the  worms:  then  they  will  chaie 
after  the  fmalier  fiih,  and  each  at  his  fide  begins  to  pull 
for  the  worms :  you  may  know  there  are  great  ones, 
and  good  /tore  of  them  by  their  tugging  and  pulling 
the  net,  upon  which  the  great  end  of  the  pole  mult  be 
clapped  between  your  legs,  and  a  fudden  mount  with 
both  the  hands  be  given  to  the  net,  and  you  may  be  fure 
of  all  within  the  compafs  of  it:  in  holding  the  net,  it 
ff  eins  to  be  moft  for  your  eafe  to  let  the  end  relt  between 
yo  ir  legr,  with  both  hands  a  little  extended  on  the  pole, 
for  the  better  fupporting  it;  r.nd  let  it  fome;imes  be  fuf* 
fered  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  as  the  place  will  permit. 
See  Plate  III. 

SP1TTER,  (with  Hunters)  a  male  deer  near  two 
years  old,  whole  horns  begin  to  grow  up  (harp  and  fpit- 
wif: ;  the  fame  is  alfo  called  a  brocket,  or  pricket. 

SPLEEN  IN  HoRbES,  a  diie.;ie,  cured  as  follows  : 
boil  a  handful  of  agrimony  in  the  water  which  trie  horfe 
is  to  diink  mornings  and  e  'enings,  chopping  the  leaves 
(mail  when  they  are  boiled,  and  then  mix  them  well  with 
frefh  butter,  to  be  made  into  balls,  of  which  give  the  horfe 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  in  the  man.ier  cf  pills,  with  a  horn 
of  old  ilrong  beer  after  each  pill. 

SPLENTS;  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  which  is  a  callouc, 
hard,  infenfible  fwelling,  or  hard  ::ri!tle,  breeding  on  the 
{hank  bone,  which  when  it  glows  big  fpoils  the  ftvipeof 
the  leg,  and  geaei  ally  comes  upon  the  infide;  and  if  there 
be  one  oppofite  to  it  on  the  ourfide,  is  called  a  pe<>,  or 
pinned  fplent,  hecaufe  it  does,  as  it  were,  pierce  tne  bone, 
and  is  extremely  dangerous. 

They  feldono  appear  after  a  horfe  is  part  fix  or  feven 
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years  of  age  :  few  colts  arc  without  more  or  lefs  of 
them,  but   generally  they  difappear    as    ftrength  in- 
though  an  inftance  now  and  then  occurs,  i:i 
which  all  means  to  remove  them  are  unfucccfsful. 

The  fimplc  fjilents  are.  only  faiiened  to  the  hone,  at 
a  pr  ice  from  the  knee,  and  without  touching 

the  back  (incur,  and  have  not  air. 

t  touch  the  back  :  :•;.>.  J  on 

the  knee,  will  make  a  horfe  lame  in  a  (lion  ti. 

Horfcs  are  alfo  fubjeck  to  have  fuzes   in  the    fame 
place,  which  arc  two  fplents  joined  by  the  cn'.li,  one 
above  the  other,  and  are  more  dangerous  than  «.  i'. 
fplem. 

-,    fhave  away  the  hair, 
nd  beat  the  fwelling  with  the  handle  of  a  11 
Lng  hammer ;  then  having  burnt  three  or  four  ha. tie 
Ui!c  the  fap  it  in  them,  chafe  the  fplent  with 
the  juice,  or  water,  that  illues  out  a:  both  ends,  apply- 
ing it  as  hot  as  you  can,  without  fcaiJing  the   i 
after  that  rub  or  bruife  the  fwelling  with  one  of  the 
1  ticks,  and  continue  frequently  to  throw  the  hot  juice 
upo.  •  to  fcald  it,  and  continue 

;  ubbing  it,  till  it  grows  foft. 

i  linen  cloth,  five  or  fix  times  double,  in 
uic  hazel  juice,  as  hot  as  your  hands  can  endure  it, 
and  tie  it  upon  the  fplent,  where  let  it  remain  for  t 
ty-four  hours,  keeping  the  horfc  in  the  liable  for 

nine  d.iy  ,  luring  him  to  be  cither  rid- 

J  to  water;  by  which  time  the  fplent  will 
.ii'oKc.1  an.l  the  hair  will  afterwards  grow  on   it 
again. 

full  fjp  i  operate  fo 

then  the 

;  be  rubbrd  ;u  II  the 

•  taken  away,  but  only  diminifhed, 

;cr. 

is    an  approved  one,  is   the 

:  of  beetles  i   in  April  <  •  J  a 

ion!  the  foot  of  the  ftalkof 

the  bulbous  crow-foot.     It   is  no  bigger   than  a  fmall 
btai  legs,  but  .  TI!,  th/t  you 

.  lingers. 

ircd  ot  thefe,  and  mix  them 

afe  in  a  pot;  cove  :ofe,  till  they 

are  !,  and  i.  .  to  an  ointment 

with  grcife,  which,  the  longer  it  is  kept,  the  better  it 

be. 

't  yi. 11  arc  to  foften  and  prick  the  fplent,  af- 
ter the  ii  .  .:ient  to  it,  of 
f  a  halfpenny,  c.iufing  it  to  (ink  in,  by 
holding  a  hot  lire- 1  ill  draw  out  a 
red  water,  which  will  turn  to:i  kurf  or  icab,  in  about 
nine  or  ten  days,  and  afterwards  fall  oft'.     But  before 
.:,  you  mult  foften  the  callous, 
.rd  fwclling,  wi:h  a  poultice  made  of  two  ounces 
of  lily-roots,  the  fame                 "f  marlh  mallows;  of 
the  leaves  of  mallow  aud  violet*,  two  h.uulfuU ;    one 
liandful  of  dill,  of  wild  marjorum,  wild  pcu.iy- royal, 
or  corn-:. 

•  he  roots  in  water  for  about  an  hour,  and  mix 
the  water  with  about  three  parts  of  oil ;  then  put  the 
herbs  to  it,  and  when  they  arc  well  boiled,  tump  .ill  to 


mafli,  {have  off  the  hair,  and  apply  it  warm  to  thr, 
part. 

SPLINT,  a  malady  incident  to  ho~! 
much  like  the  fpknt,  though  fome  authors  uke  it  to 
be-  different  from  that  difeafe. 

This  be;^ii:.  it  the  verygriltle,  and  will,  if  it  be  let 
alone  too  long,  hr-come  as  hard  as  a  bore,  growing 
cither  b  r,  according  to  tlu  ca^  fc  from 

whit!  cds. 

It  is  found, /or  the  moft  part,  on  the  inlii'c  of  the 
(hank,  between  rhe  knee  a  '.lock  joint,  and  is 

very  hard  to  be  cured  ;  it  is  fo  painful  to  a  horfe,  that 
it  will  not  only  caufe  him  to  halt,  trip,  and  Humble, 
but  allb  to  fill  in  his  travelling. 

This  malady  is  occafioned  by  too  hard  travelling, 
and  much  labour,  or  by  his  being  over-loaded,  which 
offends  the  tender  fincws  of  his  legs ;  though  fome 
horfes  arc  aftedtcd  with  it  hereditarily,  from  their 
fire  or  dam's  being  troubled  with  it. 

It  may  be  known  both  by  the  light  and  feeling,  for 
if  it  is  pinched  with  the  thumb  or  finger,  the  horfe 
will  fhrink  up  his  leg. 

For  the  cure  :  lirrt  wafli  the  pl.icc,  and  (have  08"  the 
hair,  as  is  done  in  fplents  and  bony  excretions  •.  knock 
rub  it  with  a  blood-ftaff,  or  hazlc  ftick,  and  then 
prick  it  with  a  fleam  ;  and  having  pounded  together 
vervain  and  fait,  of  each  a  handiul,  to  an  ointment, 
apply  it  to  the  place,  binding  it  up  with  a  roller,  and 
fcwing  it  faft  on,  where  let  it  lie  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

Another  method  of  cure  is,  to  dip  a  ftick  or  feather 
into  a  glafs  of  oi.  ,  and  touch  the  place  with 

it,  and  it  if  ill  cat  it  aw.iy;  but  if  it  happen*  to  cat  too 
much,  put  a  ftop  to  ir,  by  bathing  the  part  with  cold 
water,  or  you  may  wafh  it  with  groin  cop|>eras,  boiled 
in  water,  which  will  not  only  cleanfe  it  from  imy  piece 
of  the  remaining  fplent,  but  alfo  heal  it  up. 

In  order  to  take  away  the  fplent,  fo  as  to  leave  no 

fear  behind  it,  take  a  red  hazle  Aick,  about  the  bigncfs 

of  one's  thumb,  about  a  quarter  of  »  yard  long,  and 

firft  knock  the  fplent  very  well  wiih  it,  cut  ope  end  of 

uooth,   and  ftick  a  needle  in  the  pith  of  ir, 

ng  out  juft  fo   much  of  the  point,    as  will  prick 

through  the  Ikin  ;  with  this  prick  the  Ikin  of  the  part 

full  of  holes,  and  then  rub  it  all  over  with  oil  of  pctrc, 

bathing  it    in   with  a  hot  lirc-fhovcl,  for  four  or  li v  e 

days  fucceflively. 

You  may  here  take  notice,  that  the  falling  down  of 
new  humours  may  be  flopped  by  binding  plaifters, 
pitch,  rofm,  niaitich,  read  lead,  oil,  bole  ammoniac, 
and  the  like. 

Then  to  draw  out  fuch  matter  as  is  gathered,  you 
may  make  ufe  of  drawing  fimples,  as  wax,  turpentine, 
&c. ;  and  laftly,  to  dry  up  the  remainder,  ufe  drying 
powder,  as  lime,  oyfter-fliells,  foot,  &c. 

But  remember  that  all  fplints,  fpavin?,  and  knobs, 
ought  to  be  taken  away  at  their  firft  beginning. 

SPORT,  SPORTSMAN.  Sportsman  is  applied  to 
thofe  perfons  who  arc  fond  of  field  diversions,  and  who 
follow  them  with  regularity,  fkill,  and  fairnefs,  and  in 
this  icnfs  it  is  oppofcd  to  the  poacher. 

SPORT  means  the  diverfion  of  the  field,  and  we  fay 
3  M  equally 
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equally  of  hunting,  courfing,  {hooting,  and  racing  ; 
•we  have  had  good  fport,  or  bad  fport,  as  the  cafe  may 
be. 

SPRAIN,    1    (in  Horfes)  a  misfortune  which  is  the 

STRAIN,  j  exteniion  or  ftretchinq  of  the  finews 
beyond  their  ftrength,  by  reafon  of  a  flip  or  wrench. 

Strains  in  horfes  are  frequently  called  claps :  a 
Drain  is,  when  the  fibre  of  a  mufcle  or  a  tendon  are  fo 
ftretched  as,  more  or  kfs,  to  lofe  their  natural  elafti- 
city. 

Plaifters  or  bandages,  where  they  can  be  applied, 
are  the  principal  means  of  cure  in  thefe  cafes  :  refo'v- 
ent  and  ftrengtherimg  applications  have  their  ufe,  but 
the  common  method  of  rubbing  greafy  fubftances  c?n 
donofervice,  nor  do  they  indeed  clo  harm,  any  farther 
than,  while  they  are  ufed,  other  more  proper  methods 
are  neglected. 

If  the  {train  is  frefh,  and  the  hor'e  ftrong  and  full 
of  good  blood,  it  may  be  necefiary  to  take  away  fome, 
to  prevent  inilari  mation :  if  the  part  be  fwelled,  and  a 
poultice  can  be  conveniently  applied,  mix  bran  and 
vinegar,  or  bran  and  verjuice  together,  without  boiling 
them,  into  a  poultice,  and  apply  it  cold,  renewing  it 
twice  a  day  at  the  leaft.  If  poultice  and  bandage 
cannot  be  applied,  and  the  part  is  fwelled  and  in- 
flamed, dip  fl.mnel  cloths  in  vinegar,  or  in  two  parts 
•vinegar  and  one  of  fpiriti  of  wine,  and  ftupc  therewith, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  fo:-  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a 
lime. 

If  the  fwelling  is  not  conficlerable,  and  the  cafe  a 
freQi  one,  wafh  the  part  well  with  vinegar,  and  with 
fpirits  of  wine,  alternately;  and  when  the  fwelling  is 
wholly  fubfuled.  ufe  opodeldoc  in  their  ftead. 

After  bathing  the  part  well,  if  the  fituation  will  ad- 
mit, lit  a  ftrong  linen  roller  be  applied  pretty  tight, 
but  not  fo  as  to  excite  pain  :  let  the  roller  begin  a  little 
below,  and  be  continued  a  little  above  the  affected  part. 
If  neither  poultice  nor  bandage  can  be  applied,  more 
pains  muft  be  taken  to  rub  the  part  weil  with  vinegar, 
fpirits  of  wine,  or  opodeldoc,  as  the  prefent  iiate  of 
the  cafe  may  require. 

Ofodttdoc. 

Take  of  camphire,  three  ounces ;  difiblve  it  in  recti- 
fied fpiriti  of  wine,  half  a  pint ;  then  add  of  the  oil  of 
origanum,  two  ounces;  dl  of  turpentine,  three  pints  ; 
and  Venice  foa'p,  thin  fliced,  half  a  pound. 

This  opodeldoc  may  he  ufrd  in  cafe  of  bruifes, 
numbnefs  in  any  part,  to  difperfe  rold  fwellings,  or  it 
may  be  given  inwardly,  in  t.;Je  of  gripes  or  wind  from 
fuel  'et.  col'l,  flranjiiry,  &c. 

Strains  in  the  thigh  and  the  fhoulder,  require  a  long 
time  to  recover  ;  t!  e  parts  affected  lie  too  deep  to  re- 
ceive much  advantage  from  external  applications.  In 
thefe  cafe«,  the  horfe  ihould  hnir.ediatcly  he  turned  to 
grafs,  becaufe  the  gentle  motion  which  he  is  led  to  by 
his  own  inclinations,  fuflices  to  prevent  the  joint  from 
grov. ing  uiff;  and  im ,~.'c  motion  than  he  finds  ealy  to 
himfeh  would  foon  re;. uer  him  incurable,  i  he  a-'v.i'-.- 
tagc  of  reft  in  tlv-fc  ca:,s  is  lup^rior  to  the  unite, 1  af- 
Cilance  of  all  other  means ;  and  a  {mall  failure,  by 


putting  the  horfe  to  exerdfe,  which  fhould  never  be 
tlone  before  he  is  perfectly  recovered,  will  overturn 
every  other  afliftance  that  art  can  afford  ;  fo  that  care 
and  patience,  as  to  allowing  reft,  cannot  be  too  much 
enforced. 

A  (train  in  the  fhoulder  is  called  alfo  a  fhoulder- 
wrench,  a  fhouhter-pigrhf,  or  a  {hor.'.der-fplait.  A 
frefh  ftrain  in  the  fhoukler  is  not  difficult  to  difcover; 
but  a  lanv;nefs  there  from  any  other  caufe,  efpecially 
from  an  a  hi  LI  x  of  humours,  is  not  fo  ealily  diftirguiih- 
ed  :  very  often,  the  difeafe  affecting  the  whole  breaft, 
and  the  ihoulders  on  both  fides,  the  horfe  will  (tumble 
in  going,  or  drop ;  however,  ufually,  it  may  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  when  a  fhouldcr  is  frrained,  to  prevent  the 
pain  he  does  r.ot  put  the  leg  of  that  fhoulder  forward  ;. 
he  fets  the  foot  of  the  found  fhoulder  firmly  on  the 
ground,  in  order  to  fave  the  other:  when  he  ftands  in 
the  liable,  the  foot  of  the  lame  fhoulder  is  always  ad- 
vanced forward  ;  if  you  trot  him  in  hand,  he  brings 
the  lame  leg  forward  circularly,  and  nor  directly  as  the 
other  ;  if  you  turn  him  fhort  on  the  lame  fide,  he  :'tiil 
favours  the  foot  o,f  the  lame  fhoulder,  exerting  himfclf 
with  the  other  leg,  and  fecuring  himfelf  on  the  found 
foot. 

If  the  ftrain  has  but  juft  happened,  or  if  it  be  of  fome 
days  (landing,  if  the  pain  feem  confiderable,  takeaway 
blood,  according  to  the  age  and  the  itrength.  Bathe 
the  vvhole  fhoulder  well  wirh  vinegar  or  verjuice;  after 
fome  days,  if  there  feems  to  be  no  inflammation  or 
fwelling,  rub  it  well,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every 
night  and  morning,  with  opodeldoc.  But  if  the  acci- 
dtnt  happened  fome  time  ago,  and  there  is  no  fign  of 
inflammation,  begin  by  rubbing  the  part  well  with  opo- 
dehloc. 

\V  hen  drains  happen  to  the  whirl-bone  and  the  hip, 
the  horfe  drags  his  leg  afrer  him  ;  and  when  he  trots 
he  drops  upon  the  heel :  in  this  cafe,  reft  is  chiefly  to 
b:  depended  on.  If  the  external  rnufcles  only  arehurt, 
the  cure  is  eafy,  and  admits  of  affiftance  from  good 
rubbing  with  opodeldoc,  in  conjunction  with  reit  j  but 
•wi.cii  the  injured  parts  arc  lufpected  to  lie  deeper,  reft 
alone  is  the  beft  means. 

When  ftrains  happen  in  the  hough,  or  in  any  part 
below  it,  medicines  can  be  applied  more  immediately 
to  the  part,  by  confequence  much  relief  may  be  ex- 
pected from  fuch  means  ;  reft,  the  grand  requifite  in 
all  drains,  without  exception,  being  indulged.  If  then 
the  cafe  is  recent,  begin  with  bleeding,  it  the  inflam- 
mation! requires  it,  and  then  proceed  to  bathe  the  part 
well  with  vinegar;  or  if  any  fwelling  appears,  apply 
the  poultice  ot  bran  and  vinegar  above  mentioned: 
When  the  inflammation  and  Iwelling  difappears,  or  if 
the  accident  hath  happened  feveral  days  fince,  and 
there  is  neither  of  thele  fymptoms,  begin  by  rubbing 
the  opodeldoc  well  on  the  part. 

Sometimes  after  (trains  in  this  part,  there  remains 
hard  fwellings  on  its  outiide,  which  are  beft  removed 
by  blifters,  repeated  ?.s  directed  for  the  bone  fpavin  : 
thefe  iwellings  remaining  on  the  infide,  they  are  rarely 
cur'-d,  except  by  firing. 

The  knee-pan  is  ca.Ied  the  ftifle-bone  ;  the  ligaments 
that  fprcad  over  it,  are  ibmethneb  ib  relaxed  by  {trains, 

that 
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that  it    m»y  very  eafilv   be  movvd  about ;  and   when, 
•\  accidents  of  this  fort,  a  horfe  is  Lime,  the  com- 
mon exprefiion  is,  he  is  ftifled.      Some  arc  of  opinion 
bone  i  •  d'lljLated  ,  but  that  cannot  b 
the  broad  lij; 
bone  is  known  by  the  horlc  .  trcadii.  to  ,  not 

.  cl  to  the  ground.     If  the 

ilent  mull  juu  happened,  rub  the  part  well  with  c 
parts  of  vinegar  and  fpirit  of  wine,  two  or  three  times 
;.-,  and  apply   a  roller  as  tight  as  is  cu. 

ing  the  circulation  or  giving  pain  ;  t 
a  p;:  fe  Come  dilcutient  fonn 

h  by  rubbing  with  cp< 

doc.  r  be  omitted, 

bandage,  which  fhould  alw** .  be  ap.  re  it 

can.  The  knees  arc  lubjec't  to  it r.< ins  from  blow*  ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  directions  above  given  will  be  proper 
here. 

too  are  fometimes  ftrained  by  external 

nccs,  and  are,  in  general,  to  be  treated  as  before 

directed;  but  if  :  auc  very  weak,  after  fucli 

means  being  duly  ufcd,  let  him  run  .t  longer 

at  gr  the  part  mult  be  fired. 

ns  in  the  back-lincws  arc  very  frequent,  and  arc 
as  r.ii'ly  known  by  their  fwclliogi  and  when  t 

:iing  the  Uroc  leg  always  before  the  other. 
If  thec.i'  .    bleed  in  the  fetlock-vein,  after- 

wards n.  :iew  well  with  if  much 

fwelkd,  apply   the  poultice  of  i 

when  the  fvrell  ng  is  nearly  go:  .\  opodel- 

doc twice  a-day  :  keep  a  tight  liockingu   , 

be  tight 
(locking  on,   (which  fhould   be  inaJe  of   lining  cloth 

ft  retch,)  i»  i; 

i-  relaxation  is  cither  a  caul'c  or  a  en1 
qucncc,  a*  in  the  fomctimes  when 

the  refpcit, 

their  rel  ,   as  not  to  adir.i;  of  relief, 

Wh',  ;»  becomes 

,  .md  the 

.not  be  ir.  :i'.i:t  ririt 

be  i    .  f.  bone-fpavin,  and  re- 

peat it  t:  re:  the  Lorfc  all 

. 


:ul  after  that  blow 

itup;  but  iiie  •>,<•  liih  and  cruel, 

,iy  aggravate  the  diiealc,  i'u:   '...nnor  contribute  to 

e  in  pegging  the  found 
.  with  a  vL-w  to  I). 

iinc  lo«>;  '.y  to  be  t 

ed,  as  it  c-n  on!*  'J<-  '•• 

ture,  /./.  where  the  (  .require 

r  being  ftretci.  i  the  too 

feeble  and  related.  To  conclude,  Ipt  it  be  remem- 
bered in  .til  c.ilr.  of  (tra :ns,  that  the  chief  (crvicc  is  to 
be  expec  reft,  and  that  particularly  at  grafs  ; 

or  i:  'be  obtained,  let  the  horlc  be  where 

be  can  walk  (bout  at  his  own  ple.Uurc  :  thus  will  the 


relaxed  tendon;  beft  recover  their  daftic  force, 

•.  oluntary  motions  of  the  horfe  will  prevent  the  fy- 
novia  of  the  jotrit,  or  other  caufcs,  from  obftrucling  fo 
as  to  render  it  immoveaWe. 

Tliofc  in  the  back  are  cured  in  the  following  imn- 

lf  it  be  i..  :-t  of  grounds  of  ale 

orb,  isncWuI  of  pariley,  and  gr  -ed; 

boil  them   together  till  the  herbs  are  foft,  then  ail.!  a 

ound  of  Iwect  butter  ;  when  it  is  me  1  red 

"and  put  it  into  white  wine  vinegar, 

and  if  it  .e:»  it  with  wheat  bran,  and  lay 

i-  upon  hurds,  poultice-wife,  as  hot  as  the  horfe   c.in 

bear  it  -,  remo\e  it  once  in  twelve  hour;,  and  give  the 

horfe  a  moderate  cxcrciie. 

Others  take  five  quarts  of  ale  and  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
of  glovers  fpecks,  and  boil  them  till  it  comes  to  a 
quart,  and  then  apply  it  hot  to  the  grief,  and  remove 
it  not  in  live  i' 

.nice  turpentine  and  brandy  together, 
into  a  falve,  and  witli  i:  anoint   the  grieved  part,  and 
heat  it  with  a  firc-lhovel,    and    in   two  or  three  . 
doing  it  will  have  a  good  eficct. 

•ULCER,  or  elfcwhere  ; 

that  is  either  hid  or  apparent:  take  ten  ounces  of  prew- 
greafc,  melt  it  on  the  fire,  and  put  to  it  four  ounces  of 
oil  of  fpike,   and  one  of  the  oil  of  origanum,  one 
an  halfoftlic  K!  three  of  that  of  St. 

Joh..  .  air  them  all  together,  and  put  them  into 

a  gallipot,   with  v  .    hot)  anoint  the 

place,  rubbing  and  cluii::g  it  in  very  well,  holding  a 
hot  lire-lhovel  before  it  ;  Jo  tliis  c1.  cry  other  day,  rub- 
bing an  i  dialing  it  in  twice  a-day,  and  give  the  horlc 
moderate  excr. 

Far   SPRAINS   IN   THE    LOINS    OR  COUPLINGS, 
BRACKEN   advifcs   the   following  charge;  pitch    and 
rofin,  each    four  ounces  ;    turpentine,  three   ounces. 
Mix.     Pour  it  upon   the  parts  warm,    and  cover  the 
fillets  all  over  with   tow  or  hurds.     A  ftrengthening 
embrocation  ihoulJ  be  alfo  poui 
into  the  parts  twice  a-day  ;  and  aft-r  all,   if  th 
be  I.  >t   long   li.uu'.ing,  no    in-door  ni 

will  luccecd.     If  only  a  (light  Ur.iiu,  no  labour  of  any 
.   during  the  cure. 

SPRAIN  IN    mi;  PA,  n:RN-JoiNT,  or  FET- 
LOCK-JOINT ;  make  a  poultice  of  the  grounds  of  ftn 
beer,  IILM'S  dung,  hog  *  greafc,   and  nerve  oil,  boiled 
together,  and  applied  two  or  three  times,  bound  in  a 

ras- 

Far  an  eld  SPRAIN  ON  THE  LEG  ;  clip  the  hair  08" 
fo  clofe  that  you  may  fee  the  pattern-joint,  then  ftrike 
it  with  your  fleam,  and  let  it  bleed  well,  then  having 
(nakcn  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ttrong  ale  or  beer,  very 
well  together  in  a  glafs,  anoint  the  grieved  part  very 
well  with  it,  chafing  it  in,  with  a  hot  fire-fliovel  held 
before  iti  and  when  you  find  that  the  fwelling  is  abated, 
lay  the  common  charge  of  foap  and  brandy  upon  it, 
and  wet  a  linen  rag  in  the  fame,  and  bind  about  it, 
and  when  the  charge  begins  to  peel  otF,  anoint  it  once 
or  twice  with  the  oil  of  trotters.  Set  more  under 
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SPREAD-NET,!    a  patridge-net,  which  maybe 

DRAG-NET,  j  made  with  four  fquare  medics  ; 
see  it  defcribed  in  the  Plate  XIV.  No.  3. 

It  is  made  of  three  pieces,  the  greateft,  A,  B,  F,  G, 
muft  be  fix  feet  long,  and  four  broa<i  ;  the  otiier  two, 
P,  Q^_  I,  II,  and  K,  L,  X,  Y,  four  feet  long,  and  one 
broad  ;  let  the  grand  beginning  of  them  be  fattened  at 
the  letter  Q^and  then  from  Q^R,  to  the  end  G  ;  leave 
as  much  length  or  (pace  as  the  i'mall  net  is  brond,  which 
is  a  foot :  its  length  terminates  atjthe  point  R,  from 
whence  bcgia  to  lew  the  two  pieces  Qand  R  toge- 
ther, ?nd  lo  get  the  letters  V,  S,  leaving  alfo  an  equal 
length  of. the  great  net  from  S  to  B,  to  that  from  Qjo 
G  j  lew  the  other  piece  X,  Y,  over  againft  Y,  T,  in 
the  fame  manner. 

When  you  have  joined  the  nets  together,  get  four 
flakes,  the  form  of  which  is  reprefented  at  C,  E,  N ;  let 
them  be  eighteen  inches  long,  and  a  finger  thick,  with 
a  notch  nt  ihe  end  N,  in  order  to  faften  them  at  each 
corner,  as  R,  S,  T,  U,  where  the  nets  are  joined  toge- 
ther; eachofthefe  ftakcs  muft  have  a  little  hole  bored 
in  them,  within  half  a  foot  of  the  end  C,  that  you  may 
put  in  the  buckle  or  ring  E,  made  of  iron  or  copper, 
and  refembling  the  rings  of  bed-curtains. 

Then  take  a  pretty  ftrong  pack-thread,  the  end  of 
which  you  mult  thruft  into  the  ring  of  the  ftake  to  be 
tied  to  the  corner  of  the  net  Q^R,  and  from  thence  to 
the  corner  of  the  fmall  net,  thralling  it  through  all  the 
mefhes  of  the  edge,  and  bringing  it  out  at  the  melh  I, 
and  then  put  it  through  the  ring  of  the  ib.ke,  at  the 
corner  P,  S,  and  from  thence  into  the  meih,  at  the 
corner  of  the  fmnll  net  B,  and  fo  quite  about  to  the 
laft  corner  G,  and  finally,  into  the  ring  with  the  other 
end  ;  let  each  of  thefe  two  ends  hang  four  or  five  teet 
in  length,  and  then  tie  them  together,  as  at  M. 

Th'e  following  figure  res>refents  the  drag-net,  fpread 
in  order  to  catcli  partridges.  No.  2. 

But  you  (hall  fir  ft,  a  little  before  fun-fet  go  into 
fome  field,  or  place  where  you  tlrnk  to  find  fome  fport, 
and  there  hide  yourfelf,  and  you  may  foon  know  if 
there  be  any  partridges,  by  their  calling  and  jucking, 
and  then  they  will  lake  a  fm.iil  flight,  and  fumetimes 
two  or  three  before  they  30  ro  rooll ;  and  be  lure  to 
obfcrve  exactly  the  place  where  they  rooit,  by  making 
fome  mark  ;u  a  Pittance,  to  the  end  that  you  mny  not 
have  to  leek  the  p;. :<.:••  in  the  dark;  then  prepare  two 
ftraight  light  poles,  which  muft  be  as  long  as  the  net  is 
broad,  whi  a,  to  do  well,  fhoukl  be  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  f.itiioms  or  more  :  they  muft  be  ns  ftrong  at  one 
end  as  the  other,  they  need  not  be  all  of  one  piece, 
but  of  two  ortb.ree  well  joined  ;  take  your  net,  poles. 
;md  companion,  with  you  to. the  place  for  the  fport 
cannot  we!i  be  pei-fir  ;;cd  without  an  nfliftant. 

Now  the  figure  above,  more  particularly  reprefents 
a  piece  of  corn,  where  p'.rtridges  have  been  difco- 
•vered  ;  the  ridgt's  are  (ienoted  by  the  pricked  lines, 
and  the  ground  between  the  ridges,  is  the  fpace  you 
find  b  t\ve  n  thefe  pricked  lines  ;  and  laftly,  the  letter 
R  L  the  place  where  the  partridges  are  fupol  ••'.  to  flop. 

The  net  muft  be  fpread  upon  the  ground  by  two 
men,  in  a  p  ace  where  there  are  neither  btifhcs  nor 
other  incumbrances,  to  entangle  it,  and  hinder  the  ef- 


fects of  it;  then  fattening  the  poles  A,  D,  and  B,  C"r 
to  each  end,  they  fix  the  net  all  along  to  the  places 
marked  by  the  fmall  ends  of  the  thread,  as  in  the  figure  •+ 
then  they  put  pack-threads  into  the  bottom  of  the 
net,  which  they  fatten  all  along  the  edge,  at  the  places 
O,  P,  Q^  Thefe  pack-thread?  ought  to  be  about  ' 
feet  antt  a  half,  or  three  feet  long,  with  f.nall  bufhes 
at  the  other  end,  to  trail  on  the  ground,  that  the  par- 
tridges may  be  forced  to  fpring,  when  they  hear  the 
ruitling  noife;  and  it  may  here  be  particularly  noted, 
that  the  red  partridges  are  not  fo  forward  to  fpring  as 
the  grey  ones. 

When  the  net  is  extended,  each  perfon  muft  take 
hold  of  the  middle  of  the  poles,  lifting  up  the  higher 
end  of  the  net,  about  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  fetting  the  lower  part  to  follow  floping  about  I: 
foot  from  the  ground,  upon  which  nothing  muft  drag 
but  the  three  fir.all  branches  O,  P,  Qj  the  cord  and 
the  bufh;S  muft  drag  on  the  ground,  and  fhould  not 
be  above  two  feet  long  ;  when  the  partridges  rife,  both 
muft  let  go  their  hands,  and  let  the  net  fall  on  the 
ground  upon  them. 

Sometimes  it  fo  happens,  that  the  partridges  r  fe  be- 
fore the  net  is  over  them,  which  may  be  occafioned  by 
the  too  great  noife  you  make;  therefore  be  as  iH!l  a-; 
poffible,  and  if  fo,  let  them  reft  two  or  three  hours, 
before  you  attempt  any  thing  again,  then  march  over 
the  whole  field  with  your  net  ready  fct,  and  it  is  a  great 
chance  but  you  meet  them  at  laft. 

This  fport  muft  not  be  followed  either  when  the 
moon  fhines,  or  when  it  fnows ;  fome  carry  a  light, 
or  fome  fire  with  them,  the  better  to  difcover  the  par- 
t"i'!n;e5,  which  when  they  fee,  they  take  it  to  be  d 
light,  and  are  difcovered  by  the  noife  they  make  in 
waking,  and  ftretcii  ing  out  their  wings' j  then  they  hide 
the  light,  and  draw  the  net  over  them. 

In  order  to  carry  fuch  a  light,  they  fatten  the  bottom 
of  a  corn  buihel,  or  the  like,  to  the  breaft,  nn<J  the 
mouth  thereof  being  turned  towards  the  partridges, 
they  place  a  tin  lamp,  made  on  purpofe,  in  the  bot'oni 
thereof,  with  a  wick  or  match,  as  big  as  a  man's  little 
finger,  fo  that  the  light  can  only  be  feen  right  forward, 
and  not  fideways.  Other  inventions  there  are,  and 
more  may  be  found  out,  to  carry  lights  for  this  pur- 
,,  with  which  I  fhall  not  amufe  the  reader:  that 
perfon  who  has  a  mind  to  take  a  covey  of  partridges 
i :  by  himfelf,  mull  prepare  two  poles,  made  of  a 
willow,  or  1'ome  other  wood  both  ftraight  and  light, 
b!g'"T  nt  one  end  than  at  the  other,  niu!  about  twelve 

D  t)  * 

or  fifteen  feet  long,  to  which  he  is  tofaftenhis  net,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  figure,  No.  t. 

The  pJ.es  mull  he  fattened  along  the  fides  Q^_S,  ami 

T,  R,  with  pack  threads,  in  fuch  a  manner  tluit   their 

thickeft  ends  may  be  at  S,  T,  the  narroweft  part  of  the 

net ;  which  fprend-net  being  adjufted,  let  the  fport  fmaii 

go  into  the  field,   and  obferving  where  the  partridges 

are,  let  him  c  :rry   the  net  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 

:  S,    1',   being   n^-inll  his   belly,  the  ends  of  the 

s  S.    and  F,  -i  [  his  (ides  ;    and  extending 

.inn  ,  let  him  with  both  his  hands  lay  hold  on  tne 

t-.vo  poles  as  far  as  he  cm.  to  the  end  that  prefiing  the 

cord  S,  T,  againft  his    b-.lly,  he  may  have  the  i.iore 

Arength  j 
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ftrength  ;  taen  holding  up  the  net  four,  fiv?,  or  fix 
from  the  ground,    let   him  walk  along  the  iide  o: 
corn-field,  and  let  the  edgj  of  the  net  Q>_  R,  trail  on 
;rounJ,  on  the  right  and  left,  without  quitting  it, 
if  no  partridges   are  found  under  it ;  but  if  any,  let 
him  drop  the  poles  and  net,    and  haftc  to  ca;c:i  the 

AC  PARTRIDGES  OR  PHEASANTS,  is  to 
. 

Mr.   I  hornhill  fays,  rai/e  is   the  proper  term,  aad 
would    confine  Jf>r'"g    'o   fnipoj ;     but 

both    for  partridge    ..  ,  and 

-•  muft  be  which  Ihould   be 

fully    a\<  '.toolci   of  (porting,  wi 

•  un- 
ties I  have  b,  ..',,  when  a  nare  is 
found  lilting,  tantara  is  fubftitutcd  !<•:  ;'.i-j. 

To  corrc, :  .        le  bhakefpcar's 

.ngcs,  to  catch  woodcocks. 

M'K  g    of 

fowls  and  birds,  both  great  and  finall ;  they  arc  i:;< 

..icxlated    thus  well 

the  fowls  and  the  places  where  the  flock- 

do  ufu.illy  feed  morning*  and  evenings,  .ing 

well  the    water-tracks  where   they  nfuilly  llaik   ami 

paddle   for  worms,  tiat-gnf-,    roots,    ai  like 

>n  which   they  iced  ;  bo   fire  to  take   notice 

wh.:          .  *   or  watt.  meet  in  one, 

:  themlel.  into 

>r  branches,   :  He   part  being  the 

•  •,    and,  as  it  were,   feeding  the  reft;  and  alfo 

Ahich  i<  moll  piddled,  ami  :  them  to 

luch  are  the  moll  ..kdy  places  for  your 

•:n  take  fmall  and  ihort  flicks    and  ftick 

-ges, 

.  within  a!x>ut  ich  of  each  other,  mak- 

,  as  it  w:  .  of  feme,  1  every  way, 

ijb,  which  you  would  have  the  fowl 
to  p 

being  done,  take  a  good  ftifF ftick,  cut  flat  on 

,-  water,  caufe 
-.  to  touch  the 

re  ;  then  make  a  bow  of  a  i'mall  hazle 

or  w  form  of  a  pear,  bread  and  round  at 

row  at  the  other,  and  •      !oot 

1  five  or  fix  inchc-  wile,    and  at  the  narrow 

•!e  nick  or  dent ;   then  take  a  g<>  ing 

,   being   bu.hy   grown, 

ree  or  four  inclu".  ,ibout  at  the 

inch  at    •      ,  :ig  made 

i,  fiften  at  the  top  a  very  l>r 

.red  horfe  hair  very  fait 

:uJe  fmooth 

.-an    at    ple.il'ure,   and    this 
i'.iantity  oi  the  hoop,  made 

i  .in  inch  and  a  half 
of   :  le   broa  I,  but 

.mil    equal  at  both  c: 
portion   defcribed   in  the  firlt 

bigger  Owrp  end  of  the  plant  beipg 


thruu  anJ  nx.'d  into  the  ground, 'dofe  by  the  edge  oi 
water,  the  (nulled  end  with  tlie  loop  and  the 
tricker  fhoul  J  be  brought  down  to  the  firft  bridge  ;  a.ul 
the  hoop  niJv.'e  p.-ar  wife  being  laid  upon  the  bridge, 
one  end  of  the  trickcr  fhould  be  fet  upon  tl-.j  nick  of 
t:ic  i>  H>p,  and  the  other  end  ag.iinft  the  nick  made  on 
the  fmall  ctU  of  the  plate,  wliich  by  the  violence  and 
hciui  ot  i  he  plant  x  them  ftitk  and  hold  roge- 

1 :  thi«  done,  the  loop  muft 

:  :id  on  the  hook  in  flich  a  fafhioa  as  the  hoop  ,is 
mcd,;. then  from  each  Jide  of  the  hoop  prick 
litrle  (ticks  as  aforefaid,  as  it  were  making  an  imp 

i  go  fart  her  and  farther 

>  or  1'pring,    f.i  ll>  ill  y.   .  ,.-.iy, 

that  the  fowl  may  be  e  ,od  way  in  before  they 

perceive  the  fence    the  tirll  entrance  bein:;  about  the 

h  of  an  imli.Tsrem  furrow,  to  that  any  io\vl  hilling, 

th?y  may  be  enticed    to   go   andw.uk:  up  >n  the  fame, 

where  they  ili/.ll  no  fooner  touch  the  fpring  with  their 

heaJs,  feet  or  feathers,  but  they  fhall  be  caught ;   ami 

accorJingto  the  itrength  of  the  plant,  you  may  catch 

il. 

:h,e  taking  fmaller  fowl  with  this  engine,  as  the 
'ik,  pewit,  or  the  like,  that  ufe  to  feed 
in  wet  and  marfhy  grounds,  and  amongft  water-furrows 
or  rilling..,  lutki.r.;  irom  t  lie  nee  the  fatncfs  of  the  foil, 
the  device  or  engine  is  the  fame,  without  any  altera- 
tion, except  that  it  may  be  of  much  lei's  itrcngtli  and 
fuor  jniing  to  t':c  fowl  it  is  fet  for,  efpccially 

the  (weeper  or  main  phnt,  which,  as  before  ordered, 
is  to  b:  of  elm,   !i.i/.lc,   or   withy,  and  fo  in  this  cafe 
may  be  of  willow,   fallow,  or  ftrong  grown  ofier,  or 
t  that  will  bend  and  recover  it 
:   this  kind  of  engine  is  only  for  the 
when  much  wet  is  on  the  ground  ;  but 
if  there  li  R  ir.y  gre.it  frofts,  fo  that  you  are  de- 

prived of  tiie  advantage  of  the  waters,  then  find  out 
where  thofc  ft. iiiJing  \v  •  .:  any  delcent  or  fmall 

pjlftges,    fo    as   by  the  f\»ift  current    the   water    is 
not  Trozen,    and    there    fet  your    fprings,   and    the 
greater  is  the  froft,  the  more  apt  they  arc  to  be  taken. 
to  take   hir.ls  and  fowls  on  trees,  boughs  or 
or  the  I. ice  device,  after  you  have  ob- 
0  whii.h  birds  rcfart,  as  in  the  figure 
you   fee  reprefented,  then  chufe  any  branch  thereof  ; 
for  example:  Set  Plate  4. 

The  letter  C), 

the  little  twigi  that  grow  about  it,  from  the  bottop* 
until  you  come  within  four  or  live  feet  .it  the  top,  then 
pierce  a  hole  through  thefiiJ  branch  witU  .1  wi:nl)le,  at 
the  letter  H,  wh.cii ...  .t  the  bigneJsof  a  goofo 

quiik;  then  chufe  out  anotlier  twijT,  .u>.':it  four  feet 
d.llant  from  the  for:ner,  as  marked  N,  and  pare  away 
all  the  little  branche- ;  and  at  the  end  L,  tie  a  fmull 
pack-thread,  half  a  foot  lonr;,  at  which  tie  one  of  the 
running  bows  of  horle  :  ,  is  the  letter 

M  :  alfo  have  a  little    (tick  P,  O,  four  fin- 

gers long,  with  .1  little  hook  at  the  end  O,  and  the 
other  end  roun  I  pointed;  ftoup  down  your  oranch  or 
twig  N,  to  which  your  horle  hair  collar  is  fattened, 
arul  pafs  the  collar  through  the  hole  H,  and  dr.uv  it 
until  Uic  knot  M  be  likcwile  drawn  through ;  then 

fatten 
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:faften  very  gently  the  end  of  the  Cmall  ftick  P  in  the 
hole  H,  which  muft  be  fo  neatly  done  as  only  to  (top, 
and  no  more,  the  drawing  of  the  branch  N  ;  then 
Cpread  abroad  the  collar  upon  your  little  ftick  P,  O, 
and  tie  fomc  bait,  either  of  green  pears,  cherries, 
wheat,  worms,  or  the  like,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  birds  for  which  you  fet  your  device,  at  the  letter 
Q>  Co  that  no  birds  can  come  to  touch  them  unleCs  he 
lets  his  foot  on  the  fmall  ftick,  which  will  preCently 
fall,  and  Co  give  way  to  the  knot  M,  then  follows  the 
branch  or  twig  N,  and  the  bird  remains  Cnapt  by  the 
legs. 

The  defcription  and  the  figures  are  Co  plain,  that  a 
miftake  cannot  well  be  made;  however,  here  is  the 
form  of  three  of  them,  two  ready  bent,  one  before  and 
the  other  behind,  and  the  third  unbent,  that  you 
may  obferve  all  the  Ceveral  pieces.  See  Fig.  4.  Plate 
XIV. 

Another  way  of  taking  fowls  or  birds  by  fprings, 
Cuch  as  blackbirds,  thriilhes,  partridges,  pheafants,  or 
the  like,  is  deCcribed  by  the  following  figure,  which 
may  be  placed,  according  to  the  game  deligned  to  be 
taken,  either  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  tree,  bu(h,  hedge, 
•or  the  like  k'a-  Fig.  5 .  Plate  XIV. 

Take  a  ftick  of  Yallow,  or  willow,  five  or  fix  feet 
long,  ftraight  and  Cinooth,  about  the  bigneCs  of  an  or- 
dinary walking  cane,  as  R,  Z,  iharpenecl  at  the  end 
Z  ;  and  at  the  end  R  faften  or  tie  a  fmall  wooden  crook, 
as  the  letter  G,  then  make  a  little  hole  at  Y,  about  the 
bigneCs  of  a  Cwan's  quill,  and  another  hole  half  ns  big 
at  V,  then  take  any  ftick,  which  being  bent,  will 
fpring  back  again  and  become  ftraight,  as  holly,  or  the 
like,  let  it  be  about  three  feet  long,  and  thruft  the  great 
end  of  it  into  the  hoh  o,p;  tie  a  Cmall  pack-thread  at 
the  other  end,  with  a  collar  of  horie  hair,  which  draw 
through  the  hole  V,  and  (lop  it  here,  by  pegging  it 
very  gently  with  a  (mall  (tick  T,  Co  that  it  may  only 
keep  it  from  ilying  back,  and  no  more ;  then  open 
your  running  collar  of  horl'e  hair,  as  at  S,  and 
Cpread  it  over  the  little  ftick  T ;  then  tie  at  the  letter 
JR.  the  bait  you  intend  to  ule,  and  let  it  hang  do<vn 
within  three,  four,  or  live  inche>  of  the  Cm  all  ftick  T, 
according  to  the  b'gneCs  of  the  bird  for  which  it  is  let. 

SPUNGE  OF  A  HORSE-SHOE,  is  the  extremity  or 
point  of  the  (hoe  that  anfwcrsto  the  horle's  heel,  upon 
which  the  calkins  are  made. 

SPUR,  a  piece  of  metal,  confiding  of  two  branches 
encompafling  a  horfeman's  heel,  and  a  rowel  in 
form  of  a  Har,  advancing  cut  behind,  to  prick  the 
horCe. 

SQUIRREL,  is  larger  in  compaCs  than  a  weafel,  but 
the  weafel  is  longer  than  the  Cquirrv.-!  ;  the  back  parts 
and  all  the  body  is  reddiih,  except  the  belly,  which  is 
white. 

In  Helvetia  they  are  black  and  branded,  and  are 
hunted  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  the  trees  are 
naked,  for  they  run  and  leap  from  bough,  to  bough 
with  a  Curpriiing  agility,  and  when  the  trees  are 
clothed  with  leaves  they  cannot  be  Co  well  Ceen. 

They  are  of  three  colours,  in  the  firit  age  black,  in 
the  Cecond,  of  a  rufty  iron  colour,  and  when  they 
grow  old  they  are  full  of  white  hoary  hairs. 


Their  teeth  are  like  the  teeth  of  mice,  having  tht 
two  under  teeth  very  long  and  (harp. 

Their  tail  is  always  as  big  as  their  body,  and  it 
lies  continually  on  their  back  when  they  fkep  or  fit 
ftill,  and  it  Ceems  to  have  been  given  them  for  a  cover- 
ing. 

In  the  Cummer-time  they  build  their  nefts  (• 
Come  call  drays)  in  the  tops  of  trees,  very  artificially, 
with  fticks,  moCs,  and  other  things  which  the  wood 
affords,  and  fill  it  with  nuts  for  their  winter  provifions  ; 
and  like  the  /ifyine  moufe,  they  fleep  moft  part  of  the 
winter  very  Coundly,  Co  that  they  do  not  awake  though 
you  beat  at  the  outiide  of  their  drays. 

When  they  leap  from  tree  to  tree  they  ufe  their  tail 
inftead  of  wings,  leaping  to  a  great  diftance,  and  ure 
borne  up  without  any  (inking,  in  appearance  ;  nay, 
they  will  frequently  leap  from  a  very  high  tree  down 
to  the  ground,  and  receive  no  harm. 

To  hunt  this  little  animal  many  perfons  ought  to 
go  together,  and  carry  dogs  with  them  ;  and  the 
fitteft  place  for  the  exercife  of  this  Cport,  is  in  littie 
and  Cmall  {lender  woods,  Cuch  as  may  be  flioken  by  the 
hand. 

Bows  are  neeeflary  to  remove  them  when  they  reft 
in  the  twills  of  trees,  for  they  will  noc  be  much  terri- 
fied with  all  the  hallooing  you  make,  unlefs  they  ;.r_- 
now  and  then  hit  by  one  means  or  another. 

They  feein  to  be  Cenfible  what  a  defence  a  high  oak 
is  to  them,  and  how  Cecurely  they  can  lodge  therefrom 
men  and  dogs  ;  wherefore  fince  it  is  too  troublelome  to 
climb  every  tree,  you  muft.,  inftead  of  that  labour,  ule 
bows  and  bolts,  that  when  the  Cquirrel  refts  you  may 
preCently  give  him  a  thump  by  an  arrow  ;  the  Ihooter 
need  not  fear  doing  them  much  harm,  except  he  hit 
thf  m  on  the  head,  for  by  reafon  of  a  ftrong  back-bone, 
and  flefhy  parts,  they  will  bear  as  great  a  Ctrokc  as  a 
dog. 

It  they  be  driven  to  the  ground  from  the  trees,  and 
Co  creep  into  hedges,  it  is  align  that  they  are  tired; 
and  Cuch  is  the  lofty  Cpi:it  of  this  animal,  that  while 
her  ftrength  lafts  her,  Hie  will  Cave  herfclf  in  the  tops 
of  high  trees,  but  being  tired,  defcends  and  falls 
into  the  mouths  of  thofe  yelping  curs  that  perCecute 
her. 

If  what  is  reported  of  them  be  true,  the  admirable 
cunning  of  the  Cquirrel  appears  in  her  C\vimming  or 
palling  over  a  river;  for  when  ,fhe  is  conftrained  by 
hunger  Co  to  do,  (he  Ceeks  out  Come  rind  or  Cmall  bark 
of  a  tree,  which  Hie  fets  upon  the  water,  and  then  goes 
into  it,  and  holding  up  her  tail  like  a  fail,  lets  the  wind 
drive  her  to  the  other  fiJe,  and  carries  meat  in  h:r 
mouth,  to  prevent  being  famiflied  by  the  length  of  the 
voyage. 

STABLE  ;  as  to  the  fituation  of  a  (table  it  ihould  be 
in  a  good  air,  and  upon  hard,  firm,  and  dry  ground, 
that  in  the  winter  the  horCe  may  corne  and  go  clean  in 
and  out ;  and,  if  it  may  be,  it  will  be  Deft  if  it  be  litu- 
ated  upon  an  aCcent,  that  the  urine,  foul  water,  or 
any  wet,  may  be  conveyed  away  by  trenches  or  finks 
cut  out  for  that  purpoCe 

By  no  means  let  there  be  any  hen-roods,  hog-Cties, 
or  houfej  of  eaCement,  or  any  other  filthy  duell  near  it, 

for 
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for  hen-ihmg  or  fe.ithem  f\vn!!owed,  oftentimes  prove 
mortal,  and  the  ill    air  of  n   ja'-:---.  foir 
Mindnefs;  and  the  fmeH  of  fwii.,    is  ,;  the 

farcin  ;  nnd  there- is  no  animal    thnt  Jei  -     in 

nlinefs,  nor  is  more  offended  at  urnvholcfonu 
vours  than  a  horft. 

<  n  better  for  building  ftjSIes  than  ftone,  the 
latter  be  cl  to  furcating  in  wet  weather,  and 

the  and    moifture  caui'es  rheunis   sud 

tarrhs. 

•  he-  wall  be  of  a  good  convenient   thicknefs,   at 
:  a  brick  and  a  hr.tf,  or  two  bricks  thick 
the  fake  of  fifery  and  warrnth  iri  win  -r    and  to  de- 
fend him  from  being  annoyed  with  the  b--  it  in  fum- 
,  which  wouLI  binder   •• 

H  be  proper  to  have  »  if  caft 

and  on  t!  idi-s,  that  he  in.".  lu\r  .it  of 

the  r,  and  of  the  morning  li::.  iroin 

the  eaft  in  winter. 

Let  the  windows  be  glazed,  and  if  they  be  fifl> 
nor   only    Ixr  the  handfomer,   but   w<ll   bi 

;it  to  let  in  air  at  ple.ifure  :  and  let  there  be 
wooden  fhutters,  that   you  may  darken  the  frr.Me   in 
the  nj  idle  of  the  day,  which  will  incline  the  boric  to 
':iv  reft  as  well  in  the  day  as  in  the  night. 

part  of  the  floor  on  which  the  h  ftaml 

fhould  be  made  of  oakr  ,  fortrr.y  will  be  both 

eaficrand  warmer  for  the  horle  to  lie  upon  than  done"; 

'jcfuretr  level,  for  if  they  are  laiil  rrgh'r 

before  than  b  s  they  generally  arc  in  inn*  and 

•  their  horfes  may  appear  to 
'^e  in  fhittire,)  his  hinder  log*  will  fwell, 
he  can  never  lie  eifily,  bccaufc  his  hinder   parti 
.-ping  down. 

•.vay.    and   not    length -way*, 

and    fink   a  good    trench   underneath    them,    which 
the    urine   through   holes    bored  in  the 
plar.ks,    and  convey    it  into   tome   common    recep- 
tacle. 

the  grcord  behind  I'.im  even  with  the  planks, 

aally  ftand  upon  a  kvel ;  and  let  the 

floor  Iwhind  b;m  be  paved  with  Imall  pebbl*  ;  and  be 

fun  -r  of  the  ftabie  where  the  rack  Hands 

be  well  wainfrotted. 

Place  two  rings  at  each  fide  of  his  ftall  for  his  halter 

•-vhich   fhoukl    have  a  li;;'>t  wooden 

'•r  at  the  bottom  of  it,  to  poife  it  perpendicularly, 

not  fo  hc.i  '  lie  liorte,  or  to  hinder  him 

from  i  at  ing. 

llr  c  has  known  ftables.  where 

nungTS  were  nr-  ufed,  but  inftead  thereof,  drawers, 

,  and  pot  tip,  as  i!  n  of 

:-.d 

:ice  after  .icks 

anil  •     minaied  witli 

i,f  the  horfr,   whofc  ftotnarh  is 

anJ  r 


the  comer  or 


ever  before  him 
rr,   both  on  »< •  room  and 

.eni- 
,r>-l  nian- 
ick    pl.'.f 
r,  is  certainly  an  improvement  of 


the  old  form,  which  extended  quite  acrofs  the  ftnU,  md 
wa«  '  'v  rixcJ  exui-naliy  »•  headboards,, 

tl.r  top  of  tru-  wards,  from  which  po- 

firior  te  was  confhmtly  in  danger  o.L   recei\insr 

the  hay  feeds  in  his  eye*.  Were  a  moweahle  rack  re- 
iu'r  i  e.Uily  be  contrived  to  fl 

tip  to  the  !iay-lr>fr,  and   back   a^ain.   as   occafion  de- 
It   is   i  :l  of   th-  ancient 
the  racks  arc  generally  placed  tooli 
"    rfes  to  an  unnatural  method  of  feed- 
ing,                                          eck,  occasions  many  to  be- 
come 

onimend  a  drawer  or  locker  made  in  the 
wain  ,  rather  than  a  lixt  manger,  for  him 

<»  «  :t  of,  wl..  n  cut    to 

.  not  l>e  made  larger  and  there ft»re  will  net 

i  room. 

aifa  advilc  not  to  make  anv  mck  at  ail,  but  in- 

r  r  it  (a>.cor<ling  to  the  Italian  fafhiun    ro  give  the 

1    his  hay  on  thr  Around,  upon  the  litter  :  or  ellc 

••iay.  if  you  pleale,  mi. I  Ibme  boari!-  in  the  form  of 

,    in  which  you    rmy    put   his  hay,  and  the 

boinJs  w'll  prevent  him  from  trampling  on  anc  fpoil- 

.Some  .1  c  of  this  wny  of  feeding,  think- 

ing t  .  blowing  upon  his 

hay  will  make    it  naufeotis  to  his   palate :  but   others 
•    anfwrr,  that  as  to  the  ("polling  of  the  chcfi,  it  ra- 
thfr  Itr.:  and  makes  it  firm  ;  whereas,  on  the 

contrary,  the  1  him;  of  hi;  head  up  high  to  the  rack, 
will  make  him  withy-  v  before 

ioned,  he  will  fcr  :  !i   will  be  for 

his  cafe       And   as  to  the  h.iy,  that  may  !•  '.im 

but  by  fmall  quantities  at  n  nine;  auJ  there  will  be 
this  advantage  in  receiving  bis  hey  on  the  ground,  the 
prone  polture  will  cleanfe  .eum  or 

pole,  which  he  happens  by  any  w»ys  to  htve  got 

;riduce  him  to  fneezc  and  to  throw  cut  ail  manner 
of  watery  humouis  that  may  annoy  his  head. 

If  T«I  haw  liable  room  enough  you  may  make  par- 
titions and  at  the  he;.'!,  towwdl  the  manger,  board 
them  to  that  height  that  i  nc  horfe  may  not  molcft  or 
fmell  to  another,  allowing  each  hori'c  room  enough  to 
turn  about,  and  lie  down  at  ple.ifure. 

One  of  thtfe  AalU  may  be  made  convenient  for  your 
groom  to  lie  in,  in  cafe  of  a  match,  or  the  ikknei .  of  a 
horfe. 

hind  the  horfes  may  be  made  a  range  of  pr<  f 
with  pegs  to  hangup  (addles,  bridles,  frc.  and  (helves 
for  other  utcnlils,  pots  of  ointnviit 

Arc!  in  order  that  the  liable  may  not  be  incumberetf 
with  oat-bitn,    you  may  inal. ••  uf'e  ol    :he  met  noil  of  a 
certain  gentleman,  dtllrihed.  by    Dr.    1'tori,   in  his 
,  of  Oxford/lire,  as  foil 

Make  a  coiivciiiency  to  let  the  oats  down  from  abxnv, 
out  of  a  veffel  like  the  hopp'-r  cT  a  n  ill,  woeriec  they 
mo  a  fquare  pipe  l-.'t  into  tnc  v.-.ill,  of  about  four 
incli  al,   which  cor.u-s  down  into  ;i  cupboard, 

alfo  fet  into  the  wall,   bu    w.^;,  the 

bottom,   that  th  n  <  vcr    be  above 

fucli  a  quantity  in  the  cupboard  at  a  time,  wLith  Lemg 

taken 
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taken  away  and  given  to  the  horfes,  another  gallon  pre- 
fently  fucceeds,  fo  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ftable, 
where  the  horfes  ftand,  there  is  not  an  inch  of  room 
taken  up  for  ihe  whole  provifion  of  oats  ;  which  hath 
alfo  this  further  conveniency,  that  by  this  motion  the 
oats  are  kept  conftantly  fwcer,  the  taking  away  of  one 
gallon  moving  the  whole  mafs  above,  which  otherwife 
being  laid  in  great  quantities,  would  be  apt  to  grow 
mufty. 

There  alfo  may  be  two  of  thefe  made,  the  one  for 
oats,  and  the  other  for  fplit  beans,  and  both  let  into 
the  range  of  prcfles,  oats  and  beans  being  feparated 
above  by  partitions. 

Let  the  floor  over  the  ftabie  be  ceiled,  whether  you 
make  it  a  granary,  or  a  lodging  room  for  your 
groom,  that  no  duft  may  f.ill  from  it  upon  yourjhorfes. 

There  are  aifo  other  requifites,  as  a  dung-yard,  a 
pump,  a  conduit ;  and  if  fome  pond  or  running  river 
were  near,  it  were  the  better. 

Fumigation  for  Stables  /;//>;•  tiny  infectious  Difcafc. 
Immerfe  a  tea-cup  into  u  pipkin  of  heated  fand,  put 
into  the  tea-cup  ha'f  an  ounce  of  concentrated  vitriolic 
acid  gently  heated,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pure  nitre  in 
powder.  Stir  them  together  with  a  ghifs  fpatula,  until 
a  confidernble  degree  of  vapour  arife. 

To  preferve  Steel  from  Rtijl.  Boil  an  ounce  or  up- 
wards of  camphor,  in  a  pound  of  lard,  ftir  till  cold. 
Scower  off  the  ruft  or  dirt,  apply  the  ointment,  and 
let  it  remain  a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two;  than  rub 
clean  with  a  dry  linen  doth.  This  gives  a  good  po- 
lifh  to  bits,  fHrrup-irons,  &c.  and  is  proper  for  arms, 
ttoves,  and  fteel  furniture  about  to  be  laid  by  :  for 
the  latter,  black  lead  may  be  added.  This  is  an 
old  receipt  from  BUHUON,  but  the  bcft  I  have  expe- 
rienced. 

STABLE-STAND,  (in  the  foreft  law)  a  term  ufed 
when  a  man  is  found  at  his  {land  in  the  forefl,  with  a 
crofs-bow  or  long  bow,  ready  to  fhoot  at  a  deer,  or 
elfe  (landing  clofe  by  a  tree  with  greyhounds  in  a  leaih 
ready  to  be  let  flip. 

This  is  one  of  the  four  evidences,  or  preemptions, 
by  which  a  man  is  convicted  of  intending  to  Heal  the 
king's  drer,  the  other  three  being  back-berond,  bloody- 
hand,  and  dog-draw. 

STAG,  See  HART.  A  red  male  deer  of  five  years 
old:  a  well  known  beatl  of  the  foreft.  The  flag,  or 
hart,  the  female  of  which  is  called  a  hind,  and  the 
young  a  calf,  dillers,  both  in  its  magnitude  and  in  the 
conformation  of  its  horns,  from  the  fallow-deer.  The 
ftag  is  by  far  the  largefr,  and  his  horns  are  round  ; 
while  thofe  of  the  fallow  kind  are  broad  and  palmatcd. 
The  firft  year,  the  ftag  has  properly  no  horns,  but 
only  a  kind  of  corneous  excrefccnce,  fhort,  rough, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  hairy  Ikin  ;  the  fecond  year, 
the  horns  are  tingle  and  ftraight;  the  third  year, 
they  have  two  antlers  ;  the  fourth,  three  ;  the 
fifth,  four;  and  the  fixth,  five.  The  animal's  age, 
however,  cannot  always  be  known  with  certainty  by 
thefe  indications,  for  fomctimcs  they  are  more,  and 
frequently  lefs.  When  arrived  at  the  fixth  year,  the 
antlers  do  not  always  increafe;  and,  though  the  num- 
ber may  amount  to  fix  or  feven  on  each  fide,  the 


flag's  age  is  then  efl-imated  rather  from  their  fize,  and 
the  thicknefs  of  the  branch  which  fuftains  them,  than 
from  their  number.  Thefe  horns,  notwithstanding 
their  magnitude,  are  fhed  annually,  and  fucceeded  by 
new  ones. 

When  the  old  horns  are  fhed,  the  new  ones  do  not 
immediately  begin  to  appear;  but  the  bones  of  the 
fkull  are  then  inverted  only  with  a  tranfjwrent  periof- 
teum  or  flcin  ;  which,  according  to  anatomifts,  covers 
the  bones  of  all  animals  indilcriminately.  1  his  fkin, 
however,  foon  becomes  tumid,  and  forms  an  excre- 
fcence  containing  a  confiderable  quantity  of  blood, 
and  which  gradually  appears  covered  with  a  downy 
fiib'.lance  foft  as  velvet,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  colour 
with  the  reft  of  the  animal's  hair.  This  tumour  daily 
protrudes  from  the  point  like  the  graft  of  a  tree  ;  and, 
riling  by  degrees  from  the  head,  {hoots  out  the 
antlers  on  each  fide  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  days,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  animal,  the  whole  head  is  com- 
pleted. 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  if  a  ftag  be  caf- 
trated  when  his  horns  are  fhed,  they  will  never  grow 
again  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fame  operation  be 
performed  while  the  horns  are  in  perfection,  they  will 
never  fall  off.  If  he  be  deprived  of  only  one  of  his 
tefticles,  he  will  be  deftitute  of  one  horn  on  that  fide  ; 
and,  if  one  of  them  is  only  tied  up,  he  will  want  the 
horn  on  the  oppofite  fids.  The  quantity  of  his  provi- 
fions  will  alfo  tend  to  facilitate  the  growth  and  ex- 
p:u)fion  of  his  horns.  BUFFON  aflerts,  that  it  is  pof- 
fihlfl  to  Hop  their  growth  entirely  by  a  confiderable 
retrenchment  of  food;  and,  as  a  confirmation  of 
tht-,  affertion,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the 
difference  between  a  i'tag  bred  in  a  fertile  pafturc  and 
undifturbed  by  the  hunter,  and  one  ill-fed  and  liable  to 
perpetual  alarm  ;  the  head  of  the  former  is  expanded, 
his  antlers  are  numerous,  and  the  branches  thick  ; 
whereas  the  latter  has  but  few  ramifications,  the 
traces  of  the  blood  veiTds  on  them  are  but  flight, 
and  their  expaniion  is  very  inconfiderable.  The 
beauty  and  fize  of  their  horns,  therefore,  mark  the 
flrength  and  vigour  of  the  animal  ;  for  fuch  of  them 
a.s  are  iickly,  or  have  been  wounded,  never  protrude 
that  magnificent  profufion  fo  much  admired  in  the 
deer-kind. 

Stags  no  fooner  flied  their  horns,  than  they  feparate 
from  each  other,  and  feek  the  champaign  parts  of  the 
country,  remote  from  all  other  animals,  which  [heir 
fituatioa  renders  them  unable  to  oppofe.  In  this  ftate 
of  imbecility  they  continue  near  three  months,  before- 
their  horns  attain  to  their  full  growth  and  folidity  ;  and 
then,  by  rubbing  them  again  ft  the  branches  of  thickets, 
they  at  length  cleat  them  of  that  ikin  which  had  before 
contributed  to  their  growth  and  nourishment.  Soon 
after  thefe  animals  arefurniihed  with  new  horns,  they 
begin  to  find  the  impreilion  of  the  rut,  or  the  natural 
delire  of  propagating  their  kind.  The  old  ones  are 
generally  the  moll  forward  in  this  bufinefs  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, about  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning 
of  September,  they  leave  the  thickets,  and  return  to 
the  plain  in  queft  of  hinds,  whom  they  court  with  a 
loud  tremulous  voice.  At  fuch  feafons  their  necks 
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become  remarkably  tnrgid ;  they  appear  very  bold  and 
furious  ;  fly  from  one  place  to  another  ;  ftrike  with  their 
horns  againft  the  trees,  and  evry  other  opp 

anJ  continue  refllcfs  an'l    fi.-rce,  till   they  have 
found  the  females,  who  .it  firft  :  „•  at 

laft  overtaken  and  compelled. 

After  this  manner  the  ftag  c  from 

mate  to  mate  for  about  three  weeks,  the  extent  of  the 
•vhich  pc:  -her 

eat*,  lie '.  .t  he  becomes  Irnn,   fr 

and  timid.     '  rformet!  this  duty  enjoined  Mm 

by  nature,  li  irom  the  herd,  in  order  to  feek 

food  and  repofe;  lie  frequents  the  verge  of  his 
bounds ;  and  felects  the  moft  nourifliing  paftures, 
where  he  continues  till  his  ftrengtk  is  renovated. 

:fh  (lag  is  generally  red,  or 

a  r(  Tome  black  about  the  face,  a- 

black  lift  down  the  hinder-part  of  the  neck,  and  be- 
tween the  fhoulders:  nevcrthelcfi,  in  other  countries, 
•umber  of  thefc  animals  are  brown  ;  a  few 
oft  -d,  are  white,  but  fuch  fremtobe  tinc^t 

i  a  domcftic  breed.   The  flag  has  the  moft  beai 

that  is  .1  ate;  and 

•cnft-s  of  !  ad  hearing  arc  in  no  le- 

thal of  »>• 

cait  alarmed,  he  lifts!  crefts 

his  •  w  moments  .is  if  in  a  liften- 

••othire.  \Vhcrifv  on  fomc  unknown 

gro<  :  t,  he  makes  a  paufe  at 

the  ikin  •  ler  to  examine  every  object 

around  him  :   after  wh  ns  his  face  againft  the 

wind,  for  the  pnrpofe  of  difcovering  by  his  fccnt  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.    Should  a  perfon  at  fomc  dif- 
tance  whittle,  or  call  aloud,  the  ftag  immediately  ft  ps 
•icafured  pace,  and  gazes  on  the  in- 
er  with  a  kind  of  aukward  admiration;  but  if  the 
fagacK>tJ<  animal  perceives  neither  dogs,  nor  any  inftru- 
on  levelled  againft  him,  he  then  pro- 
ceeds forward  without  betraying  the  fmalleft  emotion 
',  is  net  thVenemy  he  fectrs  to 

be  t  f;  on  the  contrary,   the  found 

of  the  1'  re  him  with  plen- 

mers -Cornet ime«  i 
nent  to  allure  the  poor  animal  to  his 


voice  of  this  animal  is  ftronger,    lender,  and 
more  tremulous,  in  or  is  he  advances  in  age  ; 

and,  -TV  Terrible.    '1  he 

i'uul  as  that  of  the 

nu!< •.  never  excited  but  •  ipprehenfions 

for  the  fafety  c;tl.cr  <  >it   her  young  ;  and,  it 

may  perhaps  be  unnecefTary  to  add,  thst  flic  is  deftitutc 
of  horns,  and  is  more  feeble  and  nnfit  for  hunting  than 
the  male.  A»  foon  as  Ihc  has  cone'  leparates 

-;lf  from  tlic  males,   and  all  intcrcoude  with  each 
immediately  fufpcnded.     '1'he  time   of  gef- 
tatkm  g-  nues    between    eight  and '  nine 

months,  and  (he  feldom  produces  more  than  one  at  a 
time. 

The  ufual  feafon  of  parturition  is  about  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  during  which  thefc  creatures  arc 
•very  iflidaoiu  to  conceal  their  young  in  the  moft  ob- 


fcure retreats.  Nor  is  this  aneedlefs  precaution,  fine: 
almoft  every  other  animal  then  becomes  their  formida 
blc  enemy:  the  eagle,  the  falcon,  the  ofprey,  the  wolf, 
and  the  dog,  ?.s  well  as  all  the  rapacious  animals  of  the 
cat  kind,  are  at  tbis  period  in  continual  motion  for  the 
difcovery  of  their  abodes.  Bur,  what  r.ppc.-.rs  extremely 
unnatural,  th  .felf  b  alfo  their  avotvcJ  enemy, 

and  the  1.  •..)  exert  all  her  induftry  in 

order  to  conceal  her  young  from  him,  as  on- of  their 
moft  dangerous  aflailants.  At  this  le.»f<>n,  therefore, 
the  courage  of  the  male  feems^  to  be  transferred  to  the 
female,  for  (he  defends  her  offspring  aga'nit  her  lefs 
formidable  opponenrsby  force;  and,  when  purfutd  by 
the  hunter,  even  expofes  hcrfelf  to  dancer  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  diverting  his  attention  from  tho/e  objects  of  her 
regard:  fhe  flies  before  the  hounds  in  a  direct  courfc 
with  amazing  flcetncfs ;  and  if  {he  is  fo  fortunate  as  to 
efcapc  with  her  life,  fhe  returns  to  her  young  after 
having  eluded  her  purfuers. 

The  calf,  for  fo  the  young  of  this  animal- i-  called, 
never  quits  the  dam  during  the  whole  fumnier  ;  and, 
in  winter,  the  hind,. together  with  all  the  males  under 
a  year  old,  aflcmble  in  herJs,  which  are  more  or  lefs 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  miUnefs  or  il<  eiiiy  of" 
the  feafon.  At  the  approach  of  fpring,  the  feafon  of 
geftation,  they  feparate,  none  br.t  thole  of  the  age  of 
one  year  remaining  aflbciated.  Thefc  animals  are,  in 
general,  gregarious  ;  and  only  danger  or  neceflity  can 
poflibly  i;  :n. 

ThejurifpruJenceof  the  Roman  empire,  which  was 
accommodated  to  the  manners  of  the  firft  ago«,  efta- 
blifhed  it  as  a  law,  that,  a*  the  natural  right  of  fudi 
things  as  have  no  proprietor  belong*  to  their  firft  pof- 
fcfllir,  fo  all  kin.ls  of  wild  bcaft>.,  birds,  and  fithe«, 
arc  the  property  of  thofc  it:<!i\i,hulb  who  can  firft  catch 
them.  But  the  nortliorn  Ivirbari.ms,  who  over-ran  the 
Roman  empire,  entertaining  a  ftrong  rclifli  for  this 
rude  amufement,  and  being  now  poflefleil  of  more  eafy 
means  of  fubfiftence  from  the  lands  they  had  conquered, 
their  chiefs  and  leaders  bfgan  to  appropriate-  the  fole 
right  of  hunting;  and,  inltead  of  a  natural  right,  they 
ma.'  -ge  of  royalty.  When  the  Saxon 

kings,  therefore,  had  cftablillied  thcmfelves  into  an 
heptarchy,  the  ch.ifes  were  referved  by  each  fovereign 
for  his  own  particular  cliverfion  ;  the  arts  of  war  and 
hunting,  in  thofe  uncivilized  age«,  conftituted  the  only 
employments  of  the  great;  their  active,  but  unculti- 
vated minds,  were  lufceptible'  of  no  pleafure?  but 
fuch  as  were  of  a  violent  kind,  procured  cxcrcife  for 
their  bodies,  and  charmed  away  the  languor  of  re- 
fleclion.  But,  as  the  Saxon  kings  appropriated  thofe 
lands  only  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  chafe  which  before 
lay  wafte,  fo  no  individual  received  any  injury  from 
the  reftraint. 

The  cafe,  however,  was  totally  altered  when  the 
Norman  kings  got  pofleflionof  the  throne  ;  the  paffion 
fi.r  hunting  was  then  carried  to  excefs,  and  every  civil 
right  was  involved  in  univerfal  ruin.  Even  m  a.fuper- 
ilitious  age,  the  ardour  for  hunting  was  flronger  than 
the  confidcration  of  religion  :  the  village  communities, 
nay,  even  the  moft  facred  edifices,  were  thrown  down, 
and  turned  into  one  extenfive  wafte,  in  order  to  make 
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room  for  animals  which  were  the  objects  of  a  tyrant's 
heedlefs  pleafures  ;  fanguinary  laws  were  enacted  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  game ;  and,  in  the  reigns  of 
WILLIAM  RUFUS  and  HENRY  I.  it  was  lefs  criminal  to 
commit  murder  than  to  deftroy  a  beaft  of  chafe.  This 
royal  tyranny  prevailed  while  the  Norman  line  filled 
the  throne  ;  but  when  the  Saxon  line  was  reftored  unto 
HENRY  II.  the  impolitic  rigour  of  the  forelt  laws  was 
meliorated  :  the  barons  allo,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
imitated  not  only  the  encroachments,  but  aifo  the 
amufements,  of  their  monarchs ;  yet,  when  property 
begun  to  be  .nore  equally  distributed,  through  the  in- 
'trodudtion  of  arts  and  the  progrefs  of  indulh-y,  thefe 
extenfive  hunting  grounds  became  more  limited  ;  and 
as  tillage  and  huibandry  increafed,  ber.lb  of  chafe  were 
obliged  to  give  away  to  thofe  which  mankind  had  ta^en 
more  immediately  under  their  protection. 

In  the  prefent  cultivated  ftate  of  this  country,  flags 
are  almoit  unknown  in  their  wild  natural  condition  ; 
and  fuch  as  remain  among  us,  are  kept  under  the  name 
of  red  deer  together  with  the  fallow-deer ;  but  they 
are  confiderably  lefs  numerous  than  formerly.  Their 
exceffive  ferocity,  during  the  rutting-feafon>  and  the 
coarfenefs  of  their  flelh,  have  contributed  in  a  great 
meafure  to  their  extermination. 

The  few  that  (till  remain  in  a  wild  ftate,  are  found 
on  the  moors  which  border  on  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
/hire;  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  in  Ireland, 
on  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  where  they  eflentially  add 
to  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  fcenery  of  the  ce- 
lebrated lake  of  Killarney. 

Deer,  fallow  ;  thefe  are  fmaller,  lefs  robuft,  and  lefs 
favagc,  than  thofe  of  the  (lag  kind:  they  are  feldom 
found  wild  in  the  forefts,  but  are  generally  bred  up  ia 
parks,  and  kept  for  the  purpofes  of  hunting  or  of  luxu- 
ry, their  flefh  being  reckoned  far  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  other  animal.  Their  horns  are  palmated  at  their 
ends,  pointing  a  little  forwards,  and  branched  on  the 
hinder  fide ;  there  are  two  fliarp  and  (lender  brow, 
antlers,  and  above  them  two  fmali  {lender  branches. 
The  colour  of  this  deer  is  various,  reddifh,  deep  brown, 
white,  and  fpotted  ;  and  its  tail  is  longer  than  that  of 
the  ftag. 

The  fallow-deer  and  the  ftag  referable  each  other 
ftrongly;  they  are  alike  in  form,  alike  in  difpofition, 
alike  in  the  fuperb  furniture  of  their  heads,  in  their 
fwiftnefs,  and  in  their  timidity  ;  and  yet  no  two  ani- 
mals avoid  each  other  with  more  fixed  animofity.  They 
never  engender  together,  or  even  herd  together ;  they 
form  diftinct  families,  which,  though  feemingly  near, 
are  flill  greatly  remote. 

The  fallow-deer  is  eafily  tamed,  and  feeds  upon 
many  articles  which  the  ftag  refufes ;  by  which  means 
its  venifon  is  better  preferved.  This  animal  alfo 
browfes  clofer  than  the  ftag,  and  is  therefore  very 
prejudicial  among' young  trees,  which  it  often  ftiips 
too  clofe  for  recovery.  It  feeks  the  female  at  its  fecond 
year,  and,  like  the  flag,  is  fond  of  variety.  The  doe 
goes  about  eight  months  with  young,  and,  in  general, 
brings  forth  but  one  at  a  time.  The  buck  and  the 
flag  differ  efTentially  in  fome  particulars;  the  buck 
comes  to  perfection  in  three  years,  and  lives  fifteen'; 


but  the  ftag  is  feven  years  before  he  comes  to  perfec- 
tion, and  lives  forty  years.  In  general  the  ftrength, 
cunning,  and  courage,  of  the  buck,  are  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  flag,  and  confequently  it  cannot  afford  a 
chafe  fo  long,  fo  various,  nor  fo  obflinate  ;  befidcs,  it 
treads  lighter,  and  leaves  a  lefs  powerful  fcent,  fo  that 
the  dogs,  in  the  purfuit,  are  more  frequently  at  a  fault. 

We  have  in  England  two  varieties  of  fallow-deer, 
.which  are  fraci  to  be  of  foreign  origin;  the  beautiful 
fpotted  kind,  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Bengal  ;  and  the  very  deep  brown  fort,  which  are  now 
fo  common  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  :  they  were 
infodticed  I-KTC  by  King  JAMES  the  Firft,  from  Nor- 
way, v/hc.c  he  paffed  fome  time,  when  he  viflted  his 
•ideil  bride,  MARY  of  Denmark:  he  oLfcrved 
their  haroinef:;,  and  that  they  could  endure  the  winter 
without  fodder,  even  in  that  fever e  climate.  He  firft 
brought  fome  into  Scotland,  and  from  thence  tranf- 
ported  them  into  his  chafes  of  Enfield  and  tipping,  to 
be  near  his  palace  of  Theobalds  ;  for  that  monarch,  it 
is  very  we'll  known,  was  fond  of  hunting  to  excefs. 
Since  that  time  they  have  greatly  multiplied  in  many 
parts  of  this  ifland.  and  England  is  now  become  more 
famous  for  its  venifon  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

STAG-HUNTING  The  chafe  of  the  ftag  re- 
quires a  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  can  only  be  learned 
by  experience  :  it  implies  a  royal  affemblage  of  men, 
norfes,  and  dogs,  all  fo  trained,  practifed,  and  difci- 
plined,  that  their  movements,  their  refearches,  and 
their  ikill,  muft  concur  in  producing  one  common 
end.  The  huntf'man  fhouki  know  the  age  and  the 
fcx  of  the  animal  ;  he  fhould  be  able  to  diflinguilh 
with  precifion,  whether  the  flsg  he  has  harboured 
with  his  hound  be  a  knobber,  a  young  flag,  in  his  fixth 
or  feventh  year,  or  an  old  flag.  The  chief  marks 
which  convey  this  intelligence,  are  derived  from  the 
foot,  and  the  excrement.  The  foot  of  the  flag  is  better 
formed  than  that  of  the  hind,  or  female.  Her  leg  is 
more  grofs  and  nearer  the  heel.  The  impreflion  of  his 
feet  are  rounder,  an.i  farther  removed  from  each  other. 
He  moves  more  regularly,  and  brings  the  hind-foot 
into  the  impreflion  made  by  the  fore-foot.  But  the 
diftance  between  the  fteps  of  the  hind  are  fhorter,  and 
her  hind-feet  ftrike  not  fo  regularly  the  track  of  the 
fore-feet.  As  foon  as  the  ftag  acquires  his  fourth 
horns,  he  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  ;  but  to  know  the  foot 
of  a  young  ftag  from  that  of  a  hind,  requires  repeated 
experience.  Stags  of  fix,  feven,  &c.  years,  are  ftill 
m»re  eafily  known;  for  their  fore-foot  is  much  larger 
than  the  hind-foot ;  the  older  they  are,  the  fides  of  their 
feet  are  the  more  worn  ;  they  always  place  their  hind- 
foot  exactly  in  the  track  of  the  fore -foot,  excepting 
when  they  fhed  their  horns  ;  the  old  ftags  mifplace,  at 
this  feafon,  nearly  as  often  as  the  young  ones;  bu;  in 
this  they  are  more  regular  than  the  hind  or  young  ftag, 
placing  the  hind-foot  always  at  the  fide  of  the  fore- 
foot, and  never  beyond  or  within  it.  When  the  huntf- 
man,  from  the  drynefs  of  the  fiafon,  or  other  circum- 
ftances,  cannot  judge  by  the  foot,  he  is  obliged  to  trace 
the  animal  backwards,  and  endeavour  to  find  his  dung. 
This  mark  requires,  perhaps,  greater  experience  tlvan 

the 
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'^nowL-Jge  of  the  foot :  but  without  it  the  huntf- 
man  would  be  unab'e  to  give  a  proper  report  to  the 
company.  After  th*  report  of  the  humfman,  ani: 

are  led  to  th     ;  of  the  ftae,  he  ought  to  cn- 

courjge  his  1.          .  ':e  him  rrit  upon  the  t 

of  the  ;::»-:    ti'.i  the  animal  be  unharbourcd.    Inftamly 
the  alarm  is  given  to  tinconple  the  dogs,  which  CM 
to  be  enlivened  by  the  voice  and  the  horn  of  the  hi. 

ie  Ihould  alfo  di;i!;ent!y  obfervc  the  foot  of  the 

.  in  order  todilcover  wheiher  the  animal  has  llart- 

f.:bfiitutcd  another  in  his  place.  Hut  it  is  then 

the  bufi:  .s  hunters  to  feparate  alfo,  and  to  re- 

:  he  dogs  which  have  gone  aftray  after  falfe  game. 

The  huntfman  fhould  alwrys  accompany 

•,   but  not  prefs  them  tco  hard.     He  ilionld 

•-•  ufed  by 
. 
ing  the  dogs.     \Y  lie  often  returns  tv 

former  ttcps  ;  he  endeavours  to  raife 

s  or  younger  (lags  toacco.i  pany  him,  and  to  draw 

•lie  dogs  from  t!ie  object  of  their  purfuir  :  he  then 

with  redoubled  fp«ed,  or  1  lies 

ilo\\ :  ,  and  conceals  himiclf.     In  ' 

.1  the  dog*  have  loft  his  foot,  the  hurr  go- 

ing  licm  in  recovering 

int  he  is 

•  ithin  the  circuit  they  have  uv«!e,  and  go  in 
'.,  if  they  a-v  ftill  unable  to  difcover 
.eft,  but,  ln«:-. 

ir.cn 

At  foon  as  they  have 

recovered  his  foot,  and  put  the  dog*  upon  tlic  track, 
they  purfue  with  more  advantage,  becatile  they  perceive 
that  the  flag  in  fatigr  -  miginerr 

and  their  fccnt  grows 

at  the  anim.-.l  grows  w  ucc  they 

r  cries  and  thc:r  Iperd  ;  and  though  the 

arts  of  efcape   than  formerly, 

ns   !.  'lied,  his  arts  and  dou'. 

become  .  He  has  now  no  other 

refotircc  but  to  l!y  from  the  earth  which   he  treads, 

and  :hc  water,  in  order  to   cut  off  the  fccnt 

The  hum  '  thefe  waters, 

on  the  t;  .  foot.     The 

ing  to  the  water,  1  ;  running 

bay.     But  lit  ftill  attempts  tod   : 

s,    and    i 

•  when  too  forward,  by  blows  with  his  hor»s, 

:t>  his  hams  to  make  him  fall,  and 

puts  an  end  to  his  life  by  a  blow  of  a  hanger. 

..te  the  death  of  ti  y  a  flou. 

rifh  of  t  , ;  the  dogs  are  allowed  to  trample 

11,  anU  at  l.ilt  partake  richly  the   reward  of 

. 

verfion  is  however,  now  fcldom  fol- 
;d.  Our  forcfts  are  no  longer  drawn  for  the  red 
- -,  and  unharbourint;  a  Iti:-,  is  what  i- •.. 

vc  witnt:  itall-fcd   IVag  or  ). 

M  now  turned  out  from  a  cart,  the  hound  .  are  laid  on 
the  ftent,  and  merrily  they  go  on  together  over  fome 
open  country,  till  the  flag  being  too  hardly  prcffed,  or 


foms   of   the  pritictp.il   fporrfmen    tlirown    out,    the 

huntiinen  ride  forward,  .'ml  ov.ck'mg  tlu'ir  whips,  (top 

t!ie  hoiniils  till   the  quarry  its  wind,  or  the 

:rs   come  in;  ziul    w-icn   l:  is  nearly  run 

i,     the    laiiic     procefs     is    repeated  ;      the     di-cr 

taken  alive,    ilxurcd,    and  put  into  the  c.irt  ajrnin  for 

another  day's  fport.      Of  fuch  :i  kitv.1  of  liivcrlion   \vc 

tliat,    in  point  of  imcrclt,    it   very  much 

''es  hunting  a  red  herring. 

ouni>  game-cock. 

\"H^  IN  A  HOKSF.,  a  (liilcuiper  which  is  a 
kind  of  palfy  in  the  jaws,  Tie  being  fomctimts  feizctt 
with  I'uch  a  ftifinefs  in  the  neck  and  jaws  that  he  cnn- 
not  move  them,  but  turns  up  the  white  of  his  eyes, 
and  1  iiii  ,1  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  Ivj 

ing  of  the  flanks  at  uncertain  interval-,  which  dilcalo 
frequently  proves  mortal  if  it  fprtads  all  over  the 
body. 

It  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  horfe  being  cxpofed  to 
cold  after  a  great  heat. 

'1  he  firft  remedy  is  to  bleed  plentifully,  unlefs  the. 
horfc  be  old,  low  in  flefh,  orl.r.cly  taken  from  fomc 
duty,  wh-:n  you  muft  not  take  away  too  much  of 
his  blood.  After  bleeding,  give  the  following  b.ill  : 
take  of  afTa-fa-tida,  half  an  ounce;  c.mor  powdered, 
two  drachms;  vnleri.m  root  powdered,  one  ounce: 
make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  honey  and  oil  of 
amber. 

This  ball  may  be  given  twice  a  day  at  firft,  and  af- 
terwards once,  warning  it  down  with  a  deco&ion  of 
valerian,  (wecieoed  with  liquorice  or  honey. 

C.irc  nr.ift  alfo  be  taken  to  keep  the  body  open  with 

s,  and    emollient    clyftcrs.     And    after 

this  method  has  been  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days, 

the  following  bills  fhould  be  given,  and  warti<;d  down 

with  the  vakrian  decoction  :  take  of  cinnabar  of  anti- 

v,  fix  drachms;  of  afla-foctida,  half  an  ounce  ;  of 

birthwort  root,  myrrh,  and   bay-berries,  of  each  two 

drjchrm  ;  make  the  whole  into  a  ball  with  treacle  and 

oil  of  am: 

•-•rhod,  the  horfc,  if  he  ftandsthe 

theOifeafe.  will,  in  all  probability,  rcco- 

spcr  proceeds  from  bots  in  the 

11  the  cafe,  when  mercurial  me- 

.   in  the  article   bots  nud  worms,  are 

to  be  ulld  ;  after  which  the  balls  may   be  continued 

till  the  convuliions  arc  rcmovc.l. 

It  will  alfo  be  ncceflary  to  chafe  and  rub  the  feveral 
parts  that  are  ccntiacled;  and  alfo  to  rub  into  the 
checks,  t  :  cck,  (boulders,  fpines  of  the  back 

and  loins,  the  following  liniment :  take  of  nerve  and. 
marfhniallow  ointment,  of  each  four  ounces,  and  oil 
•ilx'r,  two  ounces ;  make  the  whole  into  a  lini- 
ment, with  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  camphorated  fpirit 
of  wine. 

In  this  terrible  diftempcr  the  jaws  are  fometimcs  fo 

fafl  lotked,  that  medicines  cannot  be  given   by  the 

mouth,  and  then  they  muft  be  given  by  way  ofclyfterj 

fortlir  method  too  often  pradtifed,  of  forcing  the  jaws 

iymptoms,  by  putting  the  creature 

into  the  greutufi  atjony.  and  therefore  fhould  not  beat-. 

3  N  a  tempted. 
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tempted.  The  following  infufion  may  be  given  for 
this  purpofe  :  take  of  rue,  penny- royal,  and  cha- 
motnile  flowers,  of  eaofi  a  handful  ;  of  valerian  roots 
two  ounces;  boil  thefe  in  five  pints  of  water,  till  one 
pint  is  wafted ;  ftrain  the  liquor  from  the  ingredients, 
diflblve  in  it  an  ounce  of  affa-fostida,  and  add  four 
ounces  of  common  oil.  This  clyfter  mufl  be  given  once 
a  day. 

But  as  the  horfe,  while  he  continues  in  this  melan- 
choly condition,  cannot  feed,  he  muft  be  fupported  by 
nourifhing  clyfters,  made  of  milk,  pottage,  broths, 
and  the  like,  given  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
quarts  a  day ;  by  which  means  the  creature  will  be 
fupported  till  the  diftemper  abates,  fo  far  as  to  be  able 
to  eat  his  food. 

It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  the  ftiffhefs  of  the 
jaws  has  continued,  even  after  the  convulfions  have 
been  removed,  in  vrhich  cafe  the  following  medicines 
fhould  be  given  :  take  of  MATTHEWS'S  pill  and 
foetich,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  make  the  whole  into  a 
ball. 

This  ball  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  the 
ftiffhefs  ;  but  if  not,  it  muft  be  repeated  the  following 
day,  and  the  nervous  decoctions  recommended  above, 
continued. 

It  is  very  common  to  make  rowels  in  this  difcafe ; 
but  they  are  generally  unfuccefsful,  and  often  mortify  ; 
fo  that  if  they  are  applied  at  all,  they  fhould  be  made 
under  the  jaws  and  in  the  bread;. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE  fpeaks  of  the  (lag- evil,  and  locked- 
jaw,  as  follows  :  this  ftag-evil,  tetanus,  or  cramp,  is 
fometime  fo  univerfal  and  lafting,  that  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  deemed  idiopathic  convulfion  in  horfes. 
As  to  the  locked-jaw,  or  tetanus  trifmus,  it  is  a  fymp- 
tom,  or  affection  ariling  from  fymp.uhy,  or  confent 
of  parts  generally  with  a  wounded  tendon.  A  year 
or  two  fincc,  a  horfe-dealer,  driving  his  chaife  near 
town,  his  horfe  picked  up  a  nail,  which  penetrated  fo 
deep,  that  he  was  inftantly  feized  with  the  lock-jaw, 
or,  in  the  common  phrafe,  became  jaw- fet.  I  believe 
the  horfe  died  in  a  day  or  two. 

GIBSON  fpeaks  as  follows  of  the  ftag-evil.  He  has 
known  horfes  clear  their  racks  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  drink  their  water,  and  eat  their  ufual  al'oiv. 
ance  of  corn  ;  and  yet,  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  have 
hud  their  mouths  clofe  ihut  up,  and  their  whole  bo- 
dies convulfed, 

"  /is  foon  as  a  horfe  is  feized  in  this  manner,  his 
head  is  railed  with  his  nofe  towards  his  r.ick,  his  ears 
pricked  up,  and  his  tail  cocked,  looking  with  an  eagcr- 
nefs  ns  an  hungry  horfe,  wh^n  hay  is  put  dovvn  to  him, 
or  like  a  high-fpiritcd  horfe  wh/n  he  is  put  upon  his 
mettle;  his  neck  grows  fti.T,  cramped,  and  almoft  im- 
moveablo  ;  and  if  he  lives  in  this  condition  a  few  days, 
knots  and  ganglions  will  arife  in  the  tendinous  parts  ; 
all  the  mufcics  will  be  cramped,  legs  ftiff,  wide  and 
ftraddling,  as  if  the  horfe  were  nailed  to  the  pave- 
ment ;  fkin  drawn  tight  in  a'l  parts,  eyes  fixed,  iVarce 
any  ability  to  walk  ;  fnorts  and  incezes  often,  w 
fymptom  increnf'.-s  ti!l  he  drops  de.i.i,  which  happens 
in  a  few  days." 


GIBSON'  fuppofed  the  ftag-evil  to  proceed  frequency 
from  worms,  cr  ulcerations  and  impofthumes  in  t^e 
midriff",  or  other  principal  bowels.  Of  the  methods  of 
cure,  the  external  chiefly  remains  to  be  treated, 
Bk'cd  plentifully  or  otherwise,  according  to  circum- 
ftances.  Rub  into  the  cheeks,  temples,  neck,  fhoul- 
ders,  fpines  of  the  back  and  loins,  or  wherever  is 
the  greateft  contraction,  the  following  liniment  : 
Nerve  ointment,  four  ounces  ;  ointment  of  marfh- 
mallows,  fix  ounces  ;  muftard-feed  ground,  and  Flan- 
ders oil  of  bays,  each  two  ounces  ;  oil  of  amber,  two 
ounces  ;  make  the  liniment  thin  with  camphorated 
fpirits. 

Or,  as  a  cheap  liniment,  mufbrd-feed  frefh  ground, 
with  camphorated  fpirits. 

To  perform  the  friction  fufficiently,  and  with  effect, 
will  require  the  exertions  of  two  mtn;  for  unlefs  tiiere 
be  almoft  continual  rubbing  jn  a  dangerous  cafe,  the 
contraction  and  infenfibiiity  increafe,  and  many  horfes 
have  been  fo  loft. 

Other  forms  of  liniment.  Ethereal  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, for  the  common,)  four  ounces;  nerve  ointment, 
oil  of  bay.  each  two  ounces ;  camphor  rubbed  fine, 
one  ounce  ;  rectified  o'.i  of  amber,  three  ounces  ;  tinc- 
ture of  ciiuhariuej,  one  ounce.  Or,  foap  liniment, 
four  ounces  ;  fpirit  of  fa  I  ammoniac  and  tincture  of 
opium,  each  one  ounce.  Mix. 

Warm  bath,  or  fweating  in  a  hot-houfe,  well  cloth- 
ed. No  violence  muft  be  ufed  to  force  open  the 
mouth,  which  will  exafperate  all  the  fymptoms,  per- 
haps induce  delirium.  Nutritive  clyfters.  Laxative 
and  cephalic  ditto.  In  a  very  bad  cafe,  GIBSON  hsd 
great  fuccefs  with  crude  opium,  injected  half  an  ounca 
in  a  ciyfter,  which  he  afterwards  followed  up  (the 
mouth  opening  a  little)  with  a  ball  of  an  ounce  of 
MATTHEWS'S  pill,  and  two  drachms  of  afia-foEtids, 
wafhed  clown  with  warm  gruel.  I  fhould  fuppofe 
camphor  and  nitre  in  a  clyfter,  probable  to  be  attended 
with  good  effects  in  this  cafe,  and  would  recommend 
repeated  trials  of  it.  Should  they  be  joined  with  the/ 
opium,  or  laudanum,  or  warm  fpiced  wine  ?  Tiv.-  intent 
is  to  ftimuiate,  to  excite  warmth  raid  lenlibility  ;  and 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  difcharge'of  cold  water 
npr,n  a  lock  jaw  has  been  tried,  but  with  very  ill  fuc- 
cefs. The  above  cure  was  completed  with  feveral 
mild  ivlbetic  purges,  in  which  were  joined  alFa-fcetida, 
amir.oniacum,  and  iatFron ;  GIBSON  remarking,  that 
the  common  plantation  aloe  was  more  apt  to  create, 
than  cure  nervous  diforders. 

bTAGGARD,  (with  Hunters,)  a  young  male  deer, 
age-  vs. 

STAGGERS)*!.  IN  HORSES,  a  difeafe,  being  a  gid- 

S  i' AVERS,  /  dinefs  in  the  brain,  which  when 
it  feizes  the-  bef\ft  often  proceeds  to  madnefs. 

It  owes  its  origin  to  corrupt  blood,  or  grofs  and  ill 
humours  which  opprefs  the  brain;  fometimes  from  his 
bjhvj;  too  foon  turned  cat  to  grafs  before  he  is  cold, 
or  by  hard  riding,  or  hard  labour. 

'I  he  ilgns  of  it  are  dimnefs  of  light,  reeling  or  ftag- 

gerir.g,  and  his  b  •.!  againft  the  wall,   by 

tu  of  violent  pain,  and  thruiting  it  into  his  litter; 

he 
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he  will  likewife  forfake  his  meat,  and  have  watcrifh 
eyes. 

For  the  cure  of  this  diftetnper  there  are  various  pre- 
fcriptions  ;  fome  of  which  arc,  firft  to  bleed  the  horte, 
then  to  dillblvc  the  quantity  of  a  hazlc  nut  of  fweet 
batter  in  a  faucer  full  of  wine ;  then  take  lint,  or  lir.e 
Sax,  dip  it  in  it  and  ftop  his  ears  with  it,  and  ditch 
them  for  twelve  hours. 

Some  boil  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  hitter  almonds, 
two  drachms  of  an  ox-gall,  hulf  a  pennyworth  of  black 
chore,  made  into  powder,  grains  of  caftorcum, 
vinegar,  ?nd  varniflj,  of  each  live  drachms,  which 
they  boil  and  ftrain,  which  put  into  his  ears  as  be- 
fore 

SOLEYSEL  directs  to  blerd  the  horfc  in  the  flanks 
and  plate  veins  of  the  thighs,  and  then  to  give  him  a 
clyfter  of  two  quarts  of  emetic  wine,  lake-warm,  with 
four  ounces  of  the  ointment  of  populeum,  and  after- 
wards to  let  him  repofc  a  little  ;  and  when  he  has  void  - 
cd  that  clyfter  about  an  hour,  give  him  the  following 
dofe: 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  fcorix  of  the  lirer  of 
antimony,  finely  powdered,  of  beer, 

J  fhre  or  tix  warns  ov;-;  .  then  adi! 

ounces   of  unguentum  rofatum,  and  in  ukc- 

warm. 

Repeat  this  often,  rubbing  his  legs  ftrongly  with 
wifps  of  ftraw  mniflened  with  warm  water,  to  make  a 
revulsion  ;  feed  him  with  bran  and  white  bread,  and 
walk  him  from  time  to  time  in  a  temperate  place1. 

.landing  thefe  applications,  thedifeafe 
doc    .  ,  then  g  i  ounce  of  VY 

quart  of   fr>;ne  cordial    waters, 

•i : 

two  ounce  ;mi  and  Venice 

tread.-  in  two  quarts  of  the  d-.o  v'tion  of  the  foftening 

-'.or  of  >  pound  of  the  oil  of  rue, 

' 

i  two  draciiTiis  ;  pound 

r,   and  put  them   into  two 

•  from  the  fire,  and  let  them 

in  it  and  give  him 

,     nd  the  next 

dav  t'ngi  let  him  have  no 

lays,  only  white  water,  un- 
Or, 

<en.or  afhen  ftick  (harp,  and 

maV-»  a  rote1  nd  of  it,  like  a  fork,  to  prevent 

:oofar  into  the  horfc's  heaj  ;    put  it 

;>  and  down  to  the  top  of 

'•;m  to  bier  !y. 

the  morning  faftir;<-  m  a  drink  well 

'  an  ounce  of  turmcrick, 

,  ;uart  of  ftrong 

.rter  of  :i 

of  '  .nd  her- 

•    of  this   an   equal 

>  flax  or  hurds  upon  it 

<wn,  th.  •!>  hii  ear»  for  twenty- 


The  next  day  bleed  him  in  the  neck,  and  give  him 
•lood  with  a  handful  of  fait  in  it,  ftirring  it  well  to- 
gether, to  prevent  it  from  clodding  ;  four  or  five  hours 
after  give  him  fwcet  hay,  and  warm    water   and   bran 
at  night. 

Then  tic  up  one  of  his  fore -legs,  and  ftrew  ftore  of 
litter  under  him,  and  leave  him  to  take  his  reft,  and 
he  will  cither  recover  in  a  d.iy  or  two,  or 

vinegar  will  make  hi;r>  fh.le,  and  the  nqua  vitx 
caufc  him  to  Seep;  if  he  does  not  come  to  his  ttomacli, 
give  him  honfy,  white  wine,  and  a  cordial. 

In  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  delirium,  copious 
and  frequent  bleedings,  cl-  1  the  ufe  of  nitre, 

to  the  amount  of  from  llx  to  cip(ht  ounces  in  a  d;iy,  are 
the  only  dependance.  l?LtNutvn.  (ays  he  has  ieen  a 
mad  horfc  bite  the  flcfh  from  his  own  IhoulJers. 

GIBSON  defcribes  the  fymptom  of  a  horte  rearing  up, 
and  falling  back,  on  the  approach  of  any  one  to  handle 
his  hea  ;,  ;  the  caufc  to  water  in  the  ventricle, 

wh;ch,  from  the  ereft  pofilion  of  the  head,  flowing 
backward,  catifes  a  fudden  prefliire  and  weight  on  the 
'ellum  and  origin  of  the  nerves.     He  i'.iys  young 
horfes  are  mo:- 

In  general,  the  epilepfy  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  a 
weak  caufe,  and  to  inanition,  than  to  plethora.  The 
convulti'ins  do  not  always  proceed  originally  from  the 
heaJ,  hut  from  illbciation  with  fome  ot!-.er  atfecled 
part  Thccnuli.s,  immediate  or  remote,  may  be  con- 

•  exertion,  labour  unaccuf- 

tomcl.  or  •••o.loiig  continued  without  the  neceflary 
remiilions.  The  i:ng  and  flag- 

to  every  thing,  turn- 
ing round,  tuddci  ^-ceeded 
by  rtillni ;  :»g» 
legs  flretchcd  out  fl  ing  and 
working  at  t  '.s  conti- 
nue in  this  ftatc  I  <  laft  aril's  of 
themfelves  ;  a  dry  whi  -ne- 
rally  a  favourable  fym;->'  g  tlie  terniin^tion, 
of  the  fit. 

ore  :  bleeding,  according  f  ;  but  here 

the  u*Hpj!i  precaution  is  nccetiary,  for  as  in  the  apo- 
plexy from  plethora,  and  a  fuperibundance  of  the  ma- 
terial of  life,  too  free  a  ufe  of  the  lancet  can  fcarce  be 
nv.'.dc,  fo  in  cafes  of  exhau'.tion,  even  a  frnall  trei, 
on  the  quantity  of  blood,  is  not  repaired  for  a  ; 
length  of  time.  Bo>ly  to  b.-  k-:pt  foluble  by  clylters. 
'1  he  following  ball  and  drink,  to  be  given  once  or 
twice  a  day  at  firft;  afterwards,  once  it)  two  or  three 
days,  until  the  cetTation  oF  the  difeafe.  Affa-foetida, 
half  an  ounce;  Rullia  cafto:-,  pouivic •!,  and  Venice 
turpentine,  each  two  drachms  ;  dip.pente,  one  ounce; 
make  the  ball  with  honey 

For  the  drink  to  \valh  down  the  h.ili.  I  ;'.ke  penny- 
royal and  miflctoe,  each  a  1  irge  handful ;  valerian 
root,  one  ounce;  liquorice,  half  an  oirncc  ;  faiTron, 
two  drachms;  infufe  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  two 
hours,  pour  off.  Or  the  following  may  be  uled,  if 
neceflary  to  warmand  invigorate  the  blood.  Caftor 
and  nfla-foetida,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  rue  and  penny- 
royali  of  e«ch  a  large  handful;  filings  of  iron  tied  up 

in 
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i;i  a  bag,  half  a  pound  ;  inful'e  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
\\ater,  ami  keep  the  infufion  clofe  covered  by  itfelf, 
Then  take  Virginia  fnake-wced,  contrayerva,  and  va- 
lerian, each  half  an  ounce  ;  fift'ron  and  cochineal,  each 
two  drachms  ;  infufe  in  a  quart  of  white  wine  (or  fine 
found  old  ale)  in  the  fun,  or  by  the  tire  fic'c,  covered, 
twenty  four  hours.  Mix  a  pint  of  the  firft  infufion  and 
n  gill  of  the  tincture  for  a  dofc,  once  a  day,  or  oftener, 
if  required. 

The  above  forms  are  from  GIBSON,  the  firft  who 
prefcribed  medicines  of  this  clafs  for  horfes  in  the 
Dagger*,  which  were  afterwards  highly  approved  by 
l)r.  BRACKEN,  who  only  objected  to  the  expence. 
Myrrh  and  ammoniacum  are  alfo  recommended  by 
GIBSON. 

A  drink  againft  ft  aggers,  from  BARTLET-  Wild 
valerian  root,  bruifed,  four  ounces  ;  boil  in  three  quarts 
of  water  to  two,  diiFolve  in  it  eight  ounces  of  nitre, 
raid  add  one  pint  of  antimonial  wine  or  beer.  Dofe, 
one  pint  or  more,  every  fix  hours,  for  three  days. 
Nervous  ball,  from  the  fame.  Cinnabar  of  antimony, 
iix  drachms  ;  afia-fcetida,  half  an  ounce;  ariftolochia, 
myrrh,  and  bay-berries,  two  drachms  each  ;  ball  with 
treacle  and  oil  of  amber. 

Cheap  nervous  drink,  from  GIBSON.  Rue,  penny- 
royal, and  chammomile,  each  a  handful ;  affa-fcetida, 
one  ounce;  boil  in  a  quart  of  forge-water,  letting  the 
decoclion  (land  on  the  ingredients.  Give  two  or  three 
hornfuls  every  four  hours. 

A  STALIi.  A  living  fowl  put  in  any  place  to 
allure  other  fowls  to  a  place  where  they  nay  be 
taken  ;  for  want  of  thefe,  a  lark  or  any  other  bird  may 
be  (hot,  his  entrails  taken  out  and  dried  in  an.oven  in 
his  feathers,  with  a  Aick  thruft  through  him,  to  keep 
in  a  convenient  pofture,  which  may  ferve  as  well  as  a 
live  one. 

STALING,  OR  DUNGING,  a  fuppreffion  or  ftoppage 
of  thele  may  happen  to  a  horfe  feveral  ways  ;  fome- 
t imes  by  being  too  high  kept  and  having  too  little  ix- 
ercife,  fometimes  by  being  travelled  fuddshly  after  he 
has  be<:n  taken  up  from  grafs,  before  his  body  has  been 
emptied  of  it. 

'The  fign  of  knowing  this  is,  that  he  will  lie  down 
and  tumble  about  by  reafon  of  the  extremity  of  pain, 
julr.  as  if  he  were  troubled  with  bots. 

In  fucli  cafe  to  caule  a  horle  to  ftale,  do  as  fol- 
lows : 

Put  a  quart  of  ftrong  ale  into  a  two-quart  pot,  with 
as  many  radifli  roots,  wafhed,  Hit,  and  bruifed,  as  will 
fill  up.  the  pot,  flop  the  pot  clofe,  and  let  it  (land 
twenty-four  hours,  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  fqueez- 
ing  the  roots  very  hard,  and  give  it  the  horfe  falling  ; 
then  ride  him  a  little  up  and  down,  fct  him  up  warm, 
and  he  wiil  quickly  ftale. 

'  Take  three  or  four  Ipoonfuls  of  burdock  feeds,  brnife 
them,  and  put  them  into  a  quart  of  beer,  and  a  good 
piece  of  butter,  heat  it  lukewarm,  and  give  it  to  the 
horfe. 

Kill  a  fuffkient  number  of  bees,  dry  them  well,  and 
reduce  them  to  powder,  and  put  them  into  a  pint  of 
white  wine  or  ale,  and  give  him  about  an  ounce  of  them 


at  a  time;  this  will  open  the  paffages  of  the  primary 
veins,  by  his  having  txken  two  or  three  dofcs,  and  make 
him  (lale  freeiv. 

STALING  OF  BLOOD  ;  a  horfe  fometimes  happens 
in  the  midft  of  furnmer  to  ftale  pure  blood,  by  reafon 
of  immoderate  excrcife ;  if  a  vefTL-1  or  membrane  be 
broken,  it  is  mortal ;  but  if  it  proceeds  only  from  the 
heat  of  the  kidnies,  he  may  be  eafily  cured  ;  for  in  this 
cafe,  all  the  urine  that  is  tinged  like  blood  is  not  blood, 
for  a  fmall  flux  of  blood  will  give  a  red  tindture  to  a 
great  quantify  of  urine. 

For  the  cure :  firft  bleed  the  horfe,  then  give  him 
every  morning  three  pints  of  the  infufion  of  crocus  me- 
tailorum  in  white  wine,  for  fix  or  feven  days  firxciihe- 
ly,  keeping  him  briuled  four  hours  before  and  after 
it ;  this  will  both  cleanfe  his  bladder,  and  heal  the 
part  affected. 

If  the  diftemper  be  attended  with  heat,  and  beating 
of  the  flanks,  give  him  a  cooling  clyfter ;  bleed  him 
again,  and  give  two  ounces  of  fal  polycreftum,  difibived 
in  three  pints  of  emetic  wine,  which  is  to  be  got  ready 
to  be  given  him  in  the  morning. 

If  the  fal  polycreftum  takes  away  his  appetite,  or 
the  emetic  wine  does  not  effect  the  cure,  give  him  the 
following  medicines : 

Take  two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle,  or  (for  want 
of  that)  of  diatefiorum,  with  common  honey  and 
fine  fugar,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  incorporate  all  thefe 
well  together  in  a  mortar,  then  add  ar.niieeds,  co- 
rianderfeeds,  and  liquorice  powder,  of  each  two 
ounces. 

Mingle  the  mafs  well,  and  give  it  to  the  horfe,  c!if- 
folved  in  a  quart  of  claret,  keeping  him  bridled  for 
three  hour?,  both  before  and  after  ;  and  the  next  day 
bleed  him. 

On  the  third  day  inject  the  following  clyfter  t 
take  two  ounces  of  the  fcorire,  or  drofs,  of  tiie  liver  of 
antimony,  in  fine  powder  ;  boil  it  in  five  pints  or 
cow's  milk  whey,  and  as  loon  as  the  liquor  riles  in 
great  bubbles,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  to.  it  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  olive  oil  ;  give  this  clylter  luke- 
warm. 

The  virtue  of  thefe  medicines  have  been  experienced; 
but  if  the  difeafe  ihould  ftili  continue,  you  r.-.utt  ag.iin 
repeat  the  whole  courfe. 

STALING  BLood  :  this  diftemper  is  often  caufed 
by  a  ftrain  :  for   the   cure,  bleed  the  horfe,  a;id  | 
him  fome  of  the  hyfteric  liquor,  about  a  large  fpoon- 
ful  of  ftrong  beer  warm,  and   it  will  bring  him  into 
order. 

STALLION  is  an  ungelt  horfe,  defigned  for  the  co- 
vering of  mares,  in  order  to  propagate  the  1  pecks  ;  and 
when  his  ftones  are  taken  away,  and  he  is  g<.lt,  he  is 
called  a  gelding. 

No\v,  in  the  chufing  ftone-horfes,  or  ftallions  for 
mares,  you  ought  to  take  great  care  that  they  neither 
have  moon-eyes,  w.itery-cyes,  blood-fhciten  eyes, 
fplents,  fpavins,  curbs,  nor,  if  poflible,  any  natural 
imperfection  of  any  kind  whatfoever  ;  for  if  they  have, 
the  colts  will  take  them  hereditarily  from  their  pa- 
rents. 

But 
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be  th:  beA,  abieft,  high;)!  fpiritcJ, 
faircft  coloured,  and  fincft  (hapcd ;  and  a  pcrfon 
fhould  inform  himfclf  of  all  natural  defects  in  them, 

.ich  none  arj  free. 

As  for  his  age,  he  ought  not  to  be  younger,  to  cover 
a  mare,  than  four  years  old,  from  which  time  forward 
he  wi.l  beget  colts  tiil  twenty. 

Let  the  tuition  be  fo  high  fed,  as  to  be  full  of  luft 
and  vigour,  .111 J  ih:n  bruu-.;hi  to  the  place  where  the 
.ke  oil"  his  hinder  co- 

ver a  n;  Q  keep  him  lober ; 

^d   lurn  him  loofe  to  the 

in  a    convenient 

sere 

covered  them  all,   fo   that  t'icy 
>  more;  by  which  time  his  courage 

u-c  enough  for  one  horfe  in 
.1  ail»  be  :  to  have  i 

litt!.  ,  re- 

treat to   (.:.•;.-  .   the  rain,    Tun,  and  wind, 

which  are  very  weakening  to  a  horfe:  let  there  be 
.1  rack  and   nnngtr  to  feed    him  in,   durir.i} 
his  covering-time,  and  it   would   not  be  amii 
were  to  w^tch  him  during  that  time  for   fear  of  any 
,  and  the  better  to  know  how  often  he  c< 
.re. 

:i  he  has  done  his  duty,  take  him  away  from 
the  mares,  and   remove  them    into  Ionic  [frcth 
ture. 

Take  notice,   that  when  you  would  have  marcs  co- 

•!>cr  in  hand  or  othcrwife,  that  both  the  It.ii- 

and  mare  have  the  fame  feeding  ;  viz.  if  the  horfe 

be  at  hay  and  oaU,  which  are  commonly  called  hard 

me..  re  fhould  be  ,cr- 

wife  (he  will  not  be  to  (it  to  h< 

In  the  like  manner,  it  ,n    b;  at  grafs,  you 

ni  ml  at  to  put  t  lie  : 

cafe,  conceive 
the.  .    ^bcreas  thofc  very  fat  ; 

!io!>:  of  them  that  arc  hot  and 
great  deal  hotter  ;  their  Li.it  . 
.<!.ion,  wiu>,  on  his  part,  performs  the  ac 
with  great  vigour  and  ardour. 

And  when  you  cover  a  marc  in  hand,  in  order  that 
{he  may  the  more  certainly  hold,  let  the  ftaliiun  and 
the  mare  be  fo  placed  in  the  (table,  that  they  may  fee 
each  other,  keeping  them  fo  for  fome  time,  which  will 
animate  them  both,  and  then  they  will  hardly  fail  to 
•  .ite. 

:he  ordering  of  a  ftallion,  fome  give  the  follow- 
ing in  ft  ructions: 

on  for  three  months  at  leaft,  before 
he  ;  .r,  with  good  oats,  poafe,  or  bean-.. 

and  a  little  hay,    but  a  good  deal  of 
whc  M  j    carrying   him  twice  a  day    to    water, 

walking    him   up  and   down  for  an  hour  after  he  has 

king  bin. 

If  the  it.diiim  be  not  thus  brought  into  w"md  before 

l»e  in  danger  of  r  Icy,  and 

broL  .  ;  he  be  r.'  !,  he  will  not 

be  able  to  perform  his  ufk,  or  at  bill  the  colts  would 


be  but  pitiful  and  weak  ones  ;  and  though  you  fliould 
take  great  care  to  nourilh  him,  yet  you  will  take  him 
in  ngain  \\-ry  we.dc. 

If  you  put  him  to  many  ma  ~es,  he  will  not  ferve  you 
fo  long,   but  his  main  and  t.iil  will  fall  away  by  re 
of  poverty,  and  it    will  be  n  ditFicult   matter  to  bring 
him  to  a  good  condition  of  body  againft  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

He  ought  to  hnve  marcs  according  to  his  ftrength, 
as  twelve  or  fifteen,  or  at  moft  not  above  twenty 

As  to  foreign  horfei.  The  Spanilh  horfe,  or  Spanilh 
jennet,  is  a  creature  of  great  tire,  of  a  middle  nature, 
and  generally  well  made  in  his  head,  body,  and  leg*; 
and  though  his  buttocks  are  fomewhat  long,  yet  they 
are  ftrong  and  well  lhaped. 

After  one  of  thefe  horfrs  has  been  well  taught,  there 
is  none  make  a  better  fliow  upon  the  parade  ;  but  he  is 

.1  horfe  that  will  hold  long  in  his  full  ftrength, 
caule  he  hath  rather  too  much  fpirit  :  for  about  half  a 
not  a  Iwifter  creature  in  a  race,  but  then 
his  ftrength  fails. 

A  Spanifh  horfe  is  not  generally  thought  fit  for  ac- 
tion, till  he  i  lix  years  old,  for  they  are  not  till  that 
time  grown  to  their  full  perfection  or  beauty,  and  their 
too  ••  or  mettle  is  not  till  then  abated  iiil'iuient 

to  r  !  le 


The  hit  thing  that  is  complete  in  Rpnnilh  horfes,  is 
the  crefl  ;  the  horfes  of  this  bre'cd  are  naturally  inclined 
to  bound  and  to  make  faults,  railing  all  four  feet  at 
once  from  the  ground  ;  but  their  limb.-,  being  weak: 
and  fmall,  t!.  ry  fubj'.c^  to  be  finew-ftraincd, 

or  other-.  .i  in  a  Ihort  time  after  they   are  lit 

for  fervice. 

No  kind  of  horfe   hzs  fuch  open  noftrils,  or  fnorts 

mort    in   all  his  goings,  than  the  Spanifh  horle  ;    his 

trot  is  forncwhat  long,  irregular  or  waving,  for  which 

m  fome  jockics  have  chofe  to  bring  them  to  the 

pace  or  amble. 

The  German  horfes.     Thefe   horfes   are    for  the 

moft  part  very  tall,  and  large  of  body,  not  very  beau- 

tiful in  make,  but  teem  10  be  of  great  ftrength,  and 

beintj  brought  into  the  manage,  perform  Kmie  of  the 

i  Jiincult  leflbns  with  agility  enough:   they  g.illop 

flow  or  heavy,  and  trot  very  high  j  but  they  are 

flrong,  and  better  for  the  draught  or  burden,  than  the 

manage. 

The  Hungarian  horfes.  Thefe  horfes  are  generally 
hook-nofed,  and  have  thick  heads,  large  eyes,  broad 
jaws,  but  narrow  noftrils  ;  their  manes  are  rough  and 
thick,  commonly  reaching  near  the  ground  j  their 
t.iils,  in  like  manner,  arc  bufliy  and  long;  for  the 
mod  part  of  lean  and  thin  bodies,  and  weak  patterns  : 
but  although  fome  part  of  them  are  not  to  be  liked, 
yet  the  deformities  ar^  generally  fo  well  put  together, 
that,  taken  all  together,  the  horfes  are  agreeable 
enough. 

They  arc  of  a  tolerable  good  courage,  and  will  en- 
dure labour  and  fatigue,  and  for  that  reafon  are  fer- 
viceable  in  war. 

I  he  Swcdifh  horfes.  Thefe  are  of  fmall  ftature, 
thcir.fhapc  indifferent,  and  are  of  but  fmill  fervice. 

The  horfes  natural  to  Sweden,  arc,  for  the  moft 

part, 
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part,  either  white,  dun,  or  pied,  and  wall  eyed;  fo 
that  unlefs  they  are  improved  by  other  breeds,  they 
are  not  to  be  ranked  with  them  that  arc  of  good  ef- 
teem- 

The  Polifh  horfes.  Thefe  are  much  like  the  Danifh 
horfes,  and  are  generally  about  the  fizeof  the  Spanifh 
jennet,  are  of  a  middle  ftature,  but  their  limbs  are 
much  better  knit  together,  and  are  of  a  much  ftronger 
make  than  the  Spanifli  ones. 

Thefe  horfes  are  in  many  refpects  like  our  natural 
Englilh  horfes,  except  that  their  heads  are  fomewhat 
flenderer,  like  the  Iriih  hobby  ;  but  their  necks  and 
crefts  are  railed  upright,  and  very  ftrong;  their  ears 
are  very  fhort  and  (mail,  and  their  backs  capable  of 
bearing  any  weight  ;  their  chines  are  broad,  and  their 
hoofs  are  judged  to  be  as  good  as  thofe  of  any  horfe 
in  the  world. 

They  are  very  good  for  a  journey,  and  will  endure 
long  ones  with  more  eafe  than  any  other  horfe. 

Fhm'ers  horfes.  Thefe  differ  in  fhape  but  little 
from  the  German  breed,  they  are  tall  in  ftature,  have 
fhort  and  thick  heads,  bodies  deep  and  long,  buttocks 
round  and  flat,  their  legs  thick  and  rough. 

Thefe  horfes  and  the  mares  of  the -fame  kind,  are 
efteemed  chiefly  for  the  draught,  in  which,  for  ftate- 
linefs,  they  excel  moft  horfes  in  Europe  ;  but  are  to 
be  rejected  for  the  fuddle,  being  both  fluggifh  and 
.uneafy. 

The  Flanders  horfe  and  mare  both  have  a  hard 
trot,  but  are  much  ufed  in  the  harnefs  with  us  in  En- 
gland. 

The  Neapolitan  horfe.  This  horfe  is  highly 
efteemed  for  his  ftrength  and  courage,  which,  toge- 
ther with  his  gentle  difpofitions,  make  him  more 
valued. 

His  limbs  are  ftrong,  and  well  knit  together ;  his 
pace  is  lofty,  and  he  is  very  docile  for  the  performance 
of  any  exercife  ;  but  a  nice  eye  may  difcover  that  his 
legs  are  fornething  too  fmall,  which  feems  to  be  his 
only  imperfection. 

He  may  be  known  by  his  head,  which  is  long,  lean, 
and/lender,  bending  from  the  eyes  to  the  noftrils,  like 
a  hawk's  beak;  he  alfo  lias  a  very  full  eye,  and  a  fharp 
ear. 

The  Sardinian  horfes.  Thefe,  and  thofe  of  Corfica, 
very,  much  refemble  the  Neapolitan,  but  are  fomewhat 
fhorter  bodied,  and  of  a  more  fiery  difpofition  ;  but  by 
good  management  may  be  brought  to  very  good  difci- 
pline. 

Turkifh  horfes  Thefe  horfes  are  originally  na- 
tives of  Greece,  and  bear  an  extraordinary  price  with 
us,  partly  becaufe  of  their  extraordinary  beaifty,  and 
partly  becaufe  of  the  great  expence  of  bringing  them 
over. 

Thefe  Turkifh  horfes  have  fine  heads,  fomewhat 
like  Barbary  ones,  beautiful  fore  hands,  and  ftraight 
limbs,  rather  fmall  than  large,  are  of  a  moft  delicate 
fhape,  their  pace  is  genteel  and  graceful,  and  bcfides 
they  are  horfes  of  good  ipirit. 

Their  coats  are  fmooth  and  fhort,  and  their  hoofs 
long  and  narrow,  which  is  a  fign  of  fwiftnefs ;  in  a 


word,  they  are  horfes  of  great  beauty,  courage,  and 
fpeed. 

Their  colour  is,  for  the  mod  part,  grey  or  flea- 
bitten,  though  there  are  fome  of  a  bright  bay  cot- 
lour  ;  but  moft  of  thefe  we  have  now  in  England  are 
grey. 

EngliQi  horfes.  The  true  bred  Englifh  horfe  has 
been  accounted  a  creature  of  great  ftrength  an.l  fpirr, 
and  he  has  been,  by  lome  authors,  repreilnted  as  of  a 
very  large  fize  ;  but  at  prefent  we  have  hardly  any  that 
can  be  culled  true  bred  Englifh  horfes,  or  that  can  be 
faid  to  be  the  offspring  of  an  horfe  and  mare,  thru  were 
both  lineally  delcended  from  the  original  race  of  this 
country,  unlefs  we  may  account  thofe  horfes  to  be 
fuch  that  are  bred  wild  in  fome  forefts,  and  among 
mountains. 

Among  them,  perhaps  the  mares  and  horfes  were 
both  of  the  firft  Englifh  race,  without  mixture:  how- 
ever, it  is  not  certain  but  fome  horfes  of  for 
countries,  of  which  many  have  been,  and  ftill  are, 
frequently  brought  over,  were  turned  into  thofe  wild 
places,  as  convenient  pafture,  and  have  mixed  with 
the  natives  of  Britain. 

However,  feeing  we  cannot  feck  for  Englifh  horfes 
any  where  elfe  than  in  forsft-s  and  in  wild  places,  we 
will  fuppofe  thofe  to  be.  the  true  bred  English  race  of 
horfes. 

Thefe  we  find  to  anfwer  the  character,  fo  far  as  re- 
lates to  ftrength  and  good  fpirit ;  but  they  are  not 
large,  though  very  hardy,  and  will  always  keep  good 
flelh  on  their  backs,  and  thrive  where  other  horfes 
can  fcarce  live. 

It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  the  race  might  have 
been  much  larger  than  they  now  are,  becaufe  in  the 
firft  time  they  were  at  liberty  to  range  any  where,  and 
take  their  pleafure  where  it  plcafed  them  belt,  and  all 
grounds  then  lay  open,  or  elfe  there  were  but  very  few 
inclofures,  'in  comparifon  to  what  there  are  now. 
And  when  they  had  that  plentiful  fhare  of  food,  we 
may  naturally  imag-ne  that  their  bodies  were  much 
larger  than  they  are  at  prefent ;  for  it  is  a  certain  rule, 
that  the  lefs  (hare  of  nourifhment  any  creature  has 
during  the  time  of  its  growth,  fo  much  the  fmaller 
will  he  be  in  ftature. 

But  there  are  now  very  few  of  this  wild  fort  in  nfe, 
in  comparifon  to  what  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  two.  hundred  years  ago;  qnd  thofe  that  are  now- 
taken  up,  are  not  eafily  tamed  :  but  when  they  are 
once  difciplined,  they  will  endure  more  labour  than  any 
horfes  in  the  known  part  of  the  world. 

Iriih  hobbies.  Thefe  are  alfo  of  a  wild  breed, 
and  are  generally  well  made,  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  Englifh  wild  horfes  ;  they  have  fine  heads,' 
ftrong  necks,  and  well  turned  bodies,  quick  (yes, 
good  limbs,  and  other  good  qualities  fufficient  to  re- 
commend them  ;  are  briflc  and  courageous,  and  very 
furc  footed  ;  but  both  thefe  are  fubjeft  to  fturt,  which, 
I  fuppoie,  proceeds  from  their  wild  way  of  living, 
w.iere  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
or  feeing  any  thing  but  trees  or  buihes,  and  therefore 
every  thing  elfe  feems  ftrange  and  fhocking  to  them. 

But 
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happen  to  be  young,  when  taken  from 
:breft,  or  other   wild  pa  fair  .  iay  pro! 

arc  not  fo,  then  I  judge  it 

. 

g   but  wild  fcenes,   anil  been  a 
every  ihii. 

:    monftrous,  and 
will  urikc  them  wait  fear  and  h«rror,  never  to  be  cor- 

•.forraed  thatthcfc  Irifli  horfcs  are  fo  wild, 

way  of  taking  :nbling  a 

gre..~  -•    of  people  together,  aiu.  the 

whole  ftud,  1.  -cuts  and  fillies,  into  a 

bog,  where   :  -r  the  heads  of  thole 

the  others  run  again 
into  the  cour. 

Our  horfcs  in  forefts  are   not  taken  with 

labour,  for  many  artful  devices  mud  be  ufed,  and 
a  gr  _f   labour  too  is  required  in  the  tal 

And  after   all,  great  care  mirft  be  taken  that  they 

have  molt  gentle  un^r,  to  make  them  as  familiar  as 

anJ   at  the   lint,   nut  letting  them  have  any 

:at,  but  what  we  feed  them  with  out   of  the 

.,  till  they  are  grown  very  well  acquainted  with 

their  keepers. 

It  is  nut  to  bee?  -t  they  will  all  of  a  fudden 

quit  their  wil.  :hus  feeding  them,  and  keeping 

them  awake   t  -  .,   will  tame  them  by 

:o  br  obferved,  both  in  taming  or  tea 
of  h  -'  to  be  ufed   wi: 

rat!. 

to  b  'i  their  breaking  or  management ; 

but  I  .t   undertake;  this  bufincfi  ought   to   be 

;:cr  of  reafon  ;  and  for  want  of  thcfe 

ce  in  the  manage:: 

ol  them,  >.>.<i!  liorfc  has  been  fpoiled,  having 

I  on    by  •  r  to 

over-fh  .  .   orelfe  to  i;.irt  and  iiy  out  of 

way,  at  the  leaft  touch  of  the  whip  or  fpur,  and 

.iger  the  rider  ;  or  to  lute  the  rider,  and 

take  every  opportunity  of  doing  him  a  mifchief,  either 

oi  when  lie  is  on  his  back,  or  difmount- 

iiy  inftatu      ve  that  horfes  have 

.  of- 

•i  horfes  <uld 

:   ihoJ  by  a  . 

had  Vfi  re  r  when  at  the 

fjni  ''    freely  i  >  be 

crs.     Ot  I.  1  at 

liey 

.  -ill  they  •  lief, 

cither  by  biting  or  kicking.     Nor  arc  we  without  the 

nchayaccidc: 
to  grooms,  who  have  ufed  their  horfc*  with  :• 

all    conclude    what  ha?   been   f.id    of  foreign 
hori  .turalbrc1  -s,  and  Irifli  hob- 

.vn  we  fee  a  fine  horfe  now 


a  days  which  wws  foa'ed  in   England,   an  1  bred  of  a 

-1  horie   that  were  Jikewife  bred  i-i  the    n.tn:. 

place,   we  cannot  be  certain  tii.it  ftirh  a  horfe  is  of  a 

•reed,  unldi  \ve  could  know  further  of 

his  ;  •!  ;  hi*  grandlire  orgrandam  might' 

both  foreigners. 

15ut  *  r.ch  of  horfes  which  have  been 

foaled  or  bred  in  England,  though  they   are   the  off* 

g  of  foreigners,  they  will  be-  ftron'ger,  ami  have  a 

:  it,  than  i  .  •  had  been  :;broad  ,  !  ecauf'e 

•  more  l:j;irty  niu:  nou- 

cr  country  in  Europe,,  tfpecially 

our  grals,  which  is  the  principal  fgod  for  horfes,  is  it> 
greater  plenty  in  Britain  and  Ird.md,  than  in  any  other 
European  nation  be;. 

For  wjiich  reafon,  in  the  hotter  countries  they 
are  forced,  for  want  of  grafs,  to  cultivate  clover, 
,  &c.  and  feed  their  horfes  with  thefe,  and 
chopt  ftraw  and  corn  5  but  chopt  ftraw  is  only  for 
them  when  they  are  grown  fit  for  ufe,  they  having 
only  during  their  (irft  two  or  thre^  years,  clover,  I'aint- 
fuin,  &c. 

Of  the  erofs  ftrains  of  horfes.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  Britain  have  been  bred  horfes  of  all  kinds 
before  mentioned,  which  have  not  only  ueen  as 
good  as  thofe  bred  in  tluir  refp/ttivc  countries,  but 
have  been  allowed  to  exceed  them  in  ftrength  and 
bcai: 

But  this  fhould  be  remembered,  that  of  every  kind 
of  horfes  mentioned  before,  it  has  been  thought  proper 
in  our  trading,  fporting,  and  warlike,  country,  to  com- 
pofe  out  of  the  variety,  fuch  horfcs  as  may  prove  ufe- 
ful  to  every  fort  of  bufinefs. 

avc  foinc  for  carrying  burdens,  fome  for   the 

road/fomc  for  hunting,  others  for  ambling,  and  others 

for  the  coach  and  other  carriages ;  fomc  hkcwife  for 

g,  and  fome  for  the  manage,   to  be  trained  either 

for  the  war,  or  diversion  of  great  men. 

As  to  the  mixing  of  breeds,  fome  are  of  opinion, 

that  fuch  horfcs  dcligned  to   be  trained  for  the  war, 

ihuuld   be    bred  from   a   Neapolitan   ftallion  and     an 

'rfhjfUre,  or  ol  aTurkith  ftallion  and  an  Knglilli 

mnre. 

The  next  breed  to  lie  tlclirjil,  is  between  a  Turkifli 
A.i  lion  and  a  Neapolitan  mare,  which  produce  a  line 

:!llC. 

borne  i  .'.lions  of  Corfica  and  Sardinia,  cou- 

pled v.-ith  Turkifh  mares,  will  produce  a  fine  breed; 
and  that  the  Spanifh  jennet,  and  Flanders  maie,  pro- 
duce an  excellent  oll-pring. 

But  this  we  are  certain  of,  that  any  of  the  aforefaid 
kinds  of  horfes  covering  true  born  Englilh  marcs,  will 
beget  better  co'.ts  or  fillies,  than  if  they  had  coupled 
•heir  own  race,  in  their  own  country 

And  there  is  a  good  reafon  for  this,  becaufe  no  race 
oJ  horfes  in  the  world  have  iuch  hearty  feedings  as 
thofe  of  Britain,  where  liberty  renders  every  farmer 
ile  of  cuhivating  his  lanuU,  and  providing  plen- 
tifully for  himl'elf,  and  nil  about  him. 

1'liis  caufes  all  of  our  breed  to  be  ftrong  and  hearty  ; 

and  when  the  mare  is  fo,  the  race  that  proceeds  from 

30  her 
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her  muft  bcfo  much  better,  as  fhe  is  fttonger  than  the 
mares  that  are  fed  in  other  countries,  where  the  pro- 
vender b  more  coarfe,  and  lefs  nourilhing. 

As  to  the  breeding  of  horfes  for  racing,  fome  gentle- 
men chufeto  put  a  Barbary  horfe  to  an  Englilh  mare; 
others  will  have  both  the  tires  and  dam  to  be  Barbs ; 
others  again  are  for  coupling  the  Barbary  horfe  witli 
the  Turkifli  mare,  and  indeed  any  of  thefe  couplings 
produce  horfes  of  great  fpeed. 

The  crofs  drains  of  horfes  we  now  have,  are  not  to 
be  numbered  ;  but  if  we  were  to  trace  the  breeds  of 
the.  bed  running  horfes,  we  fuould  find  them  to  pro- 
ceed from  fuch  mixtures. 

The  many  horfe-races,  fa  frequently  the  diverfion  of 
our  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry,  are  chiefly  performed 
by  fuch  mixtures  in  breed. 

For  though  one  horfe  truly  bred  of  one  particular 
country,  may  be  fwifter  than  another,  yet  if  he  wants 
ftrengtli  he  will  be  a  lofer  in  the  courfe,  and  will  fall 
from  his  fpeed  if  the  courfe  happens  to  be  wet  and 
heavy;  but  the  coupling  before-mentioned,  when 
brought  together  by  a  man  of  right  judgment  that 
•way,  may  produce  fomething  admirable  at'- Newmar- 
ket, &c. 

As  to  hunting-horft-s,  which  are  chiefly  the  delight 
of  the  Englifh  gentry,  thefe  ought  to  be  nimble,  full  of 
courage,  and  ftrong. 

The  original  of  the  beft  we  know,  have  proceeded 
from  n  crofs  ftrai;i,  between  the  Turkifli  ftallion  and 
Englifh  marc;  und  there  is  great  reafon  for  this  opi- 
nion, fince  we  are  already  certain  of  the  ftrength  of 
our  Englifh  bred  mares,  and  the  good  courage  and 
fwiftnefs  of  the  Turkifh  and  Barbary  horfes. 

But  every  one  who  breeds  fuch  horfes,  has  his 
peculiar  fancy ;  they  employ  fome  favourite  ftallion, 
or  favourite  mare,  to  raife  a  breed  from,  and  are  dif- 
ferent in  opinion  about  this  :  one  of  any  particular  breed 
wi'l  not  be  fo  good  as  another,  although  the  fame 
care  fhould  be  taken  in  the  coupling  the  lire  and  the 
dam. 

All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  a  ftallion  of  vigour 
and  fpeed  ought  to  be  chofen,  and  a  mare  of  a  ftrong 
and  healthful  body ;  and  from  fuch  coupling  may 
be  expected  well  bred  horfes  of  ftrength  and  cou- 
rage. 

The  pad  or  ambling  horfe,  is  chiefly  defired  for  la- 
dies:  to  produce  fuch,  let  the  lire  be  a  [  urk,  and 
the  dam  a  Scotch  poney,  or  Irifh  hobby,  and  thefe  be- 
tween them  will  produce  a  race  that  will  be  natural 
pucers. 

And  again,  a  Turkifli  fire,  and  an  Englifii  mare 
of  a  fmall  fixe,  will  naturally  produce  for  the  pace  or 
amble. 

Then  as  for  the  burden  or  pack,  the  German  horfe 
will  be  a  good  fire  for  a  Flanders  or  Flemilh  dam  ; 
thefe  will  produce  a"  br^ed  ftrong  and  tail,  fit  eithtr  for 
carrying  great  weight?,  or  war. 

If  one  of  this  breed  happens  to  be  trained  for  the 
army,  his  rider,  with  his  accoutrements,  will  hardly 
be  lefs  than  thirty  ftone. 

The  Northamptonshire  breed  ofhoifc.  are  generally 


coveted  for  this  ufe,  the  original  of  which  came  from  a 
mixture  of  the  kind  before  mentioned. 

Thefe  are  alfo  good  for  the  draught,  either  in  the 
coach  or  cart,  and  many  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  the  mares  of  this  breed  are  as  ferviceable  in 
ftrength  and  aftion,  as  the  horfes  :  and  the  ftallions 
and  marcs  of  this  crofs  ftrain  are  rather  preferable  to 
the  original  fires  or  dams ;  being  more  habituated  to 
the  food  of  the  country;  or,  as  one  may  fay,  naturalis- 
ed to  the  Englifh  provender,  than  thofe  that  came  from 
their  rcfpecHve  native  countries 

The  eroding  of  drains,  or  coupling  one  kind  with 
another,  hr.s  of  late  fo  much  improved  our  breed  in 
England,  that  we  have  them  now  of  all  forts,  and  for 
all  ufes,  m  more  perfection  than  any  other  country  it> 
the  world. 

Some  Englilh  authors  have  obfervecl,  that  the  bcfc 
horfes  are  rather  from  the  crofs- drain,  than  im- 
mediately frrm  the  natural  breed  of  any  country, 
for  our  Englifh  mares  mend  the  breed  ;  they  drength- 
en  the  joints  of  the  Spanifh  jennet,  the  ilendernefs 
of  the  limbs  of  the  Turk  or  Barb,  and  the  too  long 
and  rough  hair  about  the  paftern  of  the  Spanifh 
breed. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  when  the  hairs  are  long  upon  the 
paderns  it  would  be  difficult  for  their  keepers  to  pre- 
ferve  th;in  from  the  malanders  or  fcratches,  which 
the  Flanders  horfe  or  mare  is  frequently  attacked  with, 
uulefs  that  hair  was  finged  or  burnt  off. 

As  for  the  age  of  a  Itallion  ;  fome  advife  to  try  the 
age  and  courage  of  a  ftallion,  by  taking  up  part  of  the 
fkin,  and  if  it  return  quickly  to  the  body,  and  become 
fniooth,  it  is  a  lign  of  his  vigour  and  youth  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  remains  fome  time  without  returning 
to  the  part  whence  it  was  pulled,  it  is  a  fign  that  the 
horfe  is  either  old  or  infirm;  but  if  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  fit  for  bufinefs. 

Another  way  to  try  if  a  horfe  be  young  or  old,  is 
to  take  the  dern  or  tail  next  the  buttock,  between  the 
linger  and  thumb,  and  prefling  that  part  hard,  if  they 
find  the  joint  there  bigger  or  more  prominent  than  the 
joints  of  the  tail  (as  big  perhaps  as  a  hr.zle  nut,  cr 
thereabouts,)  they  conclude  the  horfe  to  be  under  ten 
years  old  ;  but  if  that  joint  be  equal  with  the  other 
joints  in  the  tail,  they  fuppofe  the  horfe  to  be  pad 
that  age. 

Another  way  is,  to  examine  the  horfe's  eyes,  whe- 
ther they  be  full ;  his  body,  whether  or  not  it  is  in 
good  condition;  as  alfo  whether  he  has  courage  ;  it  his 
coat  be  fmooth,  and  if  the  hollow  of  his  eyes  be  full  ; 
for  if  all  thefe  meet  together,  expert  jockies  conclude 
a  horfe  is  young,  and  tit  for  generation.  See  AGE  OB 
A  HOKSE,  MARE,  STALLION,  STUD. 

STALKING-HORSE  ;  without  which  there  is  no 
getting  to  Ihoot  at  fome  fowl,  by  reafon  of  their  fhy- 
ncls  ;  which  dalking-horfc  Ihould  be  fome  old  jade, 
trained  up  for  that  purpofe,  who  will  gently,  and  as 
you  would  have  him,  walk  up  and  down  in  the  water 
which  way  you  pleafe,  nodding  and  eating  of  the  grafs 
that  grows  therein.  lee  Phte  XV.  and  ARTICLE 
To.,  NEL  NET. 

You 
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You  muft  fhelter  ronrfelf  and  gun  b-hind  his  fore  • 
fhoulder,  bending  your  body  low  by  his  fide,  and  keep- 
ing his  body  full  between  you  and  the  fowl ;  being 
vrithin  fhot,  take  your  level  from  before  the  forepart 
of  the  borfc,  firing  a<  it  were  between  the  horfc*s 
neck  r.nd  the  water,  which  is  much  better  than  firing 
tinder  his  belly,  being  lefs  perceivable. 

But  by  rcafon  of  the  trouble  and  time  that  a  real 
fblking  horfc  will  take  up,  to  make  fit  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  you  may  make  an  artificial  one,  of  fomc  pieces 
of  old  canvas,  Ouped  like  a  horfc,  with  his  head 
bending  downward  as  if  grazing ;  it  may  be  fluffed 
with  any  light  matter,  and  painted  of  the  colour  of  a 
horfe,  of  which  the  beft  is  brown,  and  in  the  middle 
let  it  be  fixed  to  a  ftafF,  with  a  fharp  iron  at  the  end 
to  flick  it  into  the  ground  a<  you  fee  occafion,  {land- 
ing faft  while  you  take  your  level. 

id  alfo  be  fo  portable,  that  you  may  with  cafe 
bear  it  with  one  hand,  and  move  it  fo  as  it  may  fecm 
to  graze  as  you  go. 

It  muft  neither  be  too  low  nor  too  high  in  flature, 
for  the  firfi  will  rot  hide  your  body,  and  the  other  will 
be  apt  to  fcare  away  the  fowl. 

You  may,  inftead  of  this  (talking  horfe,  form  out 
of  canvas  painted,  an  ox  or  cow;  this  change  is  very 
proper,  after  yon  have  fo  feared  the  fowl  with  your 
(talking  horfe,  that  they  begin  to  find  out  the  deceit 
(a*  it  frequently  happen*,)  then  you  may  ftalk  with  an 
ox  or  cow,  till  the  horfc  be  forgotten,  and  by  this  me- 
thod continue  your  fport. 

In  low  fenny  grounds,  the  (talking  with  ftags  or  red 
deer  i*  very  proper,  whore  fuch  deer  do  ufually  feed, 
and  are  more  familiar  with  the  fowl,  and  fo  feed  nearer 
them  than  either  the  ox,  horfe,  or  cow  :  which  (talk- 
ing (lag,  or  deer,  are  formed  out  of  canvas  painted, 
with  the  natural  horns  of  fbgs  fixed  thereon,  and  the 
colour  fhould  be  painted  fo  lively,  as  that  the  fowl 
cannot  difrrrn  the  deceit,  by  which  means  you  will 
come  within  a  much  nearer  diftance. 

There  are  likewifc  other  engines  to  ftalk  withal, 
fuch  as  an  artificial  tree,  bufh,  or  fhrub,  which  may 
be  made  into  fm.ill  w.m<U,  and  with  painted  canvas 
made  into  the  form  of  the  body  of  a  tree,  as  a  willow, 
poplar,  or  furh  trees  as  grow  by  rivers  and  watcr- 
ildes,  which  arc  the  bcft. 

If  you  flalk  with  a  bufh  or  (hrub,  they  mud  not 
be  fo  tall  as  your  tree,  but  much  thicker;  which  may 
be  made  either  of  one  entire  bufh,  or  of  divers  bufhcs 
interwoven  one  with  another,  cither  with  fmall  withy- 
wands,  cord  or  pack  thread,  that  may  not  bedifcern- 
ed :  and  let  not  your  bufli  exceed  the  height  of  a  man, 
but  be  thicker  than  four  or  five  inches  with  a  fpikc 
at  the  bottom  to  ftick  into  the  ground,  whilft  you  take 
your  level. 

If  you  defign  thefe  artificial  Aalking  engines  for 
fowls  that  flock  together,  efpecially  water-fowl,  they 
will  foon  grow  too  crafty  for  thofc  that  are  unflufFed  ; 
but  for  pheafbnts,  woodcocks,  and  the  like,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  ufeful  and  cheaper  way,  than  to  ufc 
thnfe  that  are  un  fluffed  •,  for  when  you  have  made  the 
(hot,  yon  may  roU  up  the  engine,  and  keep  it  for  ano- 
ther occa&m. 


Take  notice,  that  thefe  fevcral  forts  of  engines  be- 
fo-e  mentioned,  are  to  be  ufed  only  in  the  morning, 
or  late  in  the  evening,  and  are  more  proper  for  wnter 
than  land  fowl;  for  when  the  (un  is  up,  its  reflection 
fboner  difcovers  the  im  perfections  of  the  engine,  which 
are  better  hiJdjn  by  the  water. 

It  is  curious  that  this  contrivance  to  flioot  at  birds, 
ftc.  though  now  quite  out  of  ufe,  was  fo  familiar  to 
onr  anceftors,  that  a  ftalking-horfe  is  ftill  uf-d  pro- 
verbially for  a  perfon  whom  »n  artful  man  malci-i  \\Cc 
of  to  cover  Kis  own  fchemes.  Lord  Bacon  records  a 
practical  jeft  of  our  firft  James,  derived  from  this: 
he  was  travelling  on  horfcbuck,  and  afktil  the  di(V...  e 
of  a  town  before  him  ;  repeating  the  queftion,  after 
proceeding  on  his  way,  to  another  perfon,  he  was  told 
a  greater  diftance  than  by  the  firft,  on  which  the  face- 
tious monarch  flighted  from  his  horfe,  and  bent  his 
body  fo  as  to  be  concealed  by  it,  faying  at  the  fame 
time,  «'  I  muft  ftalk,  I  fee,  for  your  town  flies  from 
me.* 

STANCHING  BLOOD  ;  in  cafe  a  horfe,  &e.  hap. 
pen»  to  be  cut  or  hurt,  fill  the  cut  full  of  the  wool  of 
a  hare  or  rabbit,  and  hold  it  in  fomc  time  with  your 
hand,  or  elfe  bind  it  on  the  part ;  then  burn  *he  upper 
leather  of  an  old  (hoc,  and  ftrcw  the  afhes  among  the 
wool,  and  let  it  lie  on  for  twenty  four  hours,  and  it  will 
lunch  the  bleeding.  Or, 

Boil  together  honey,  wax,  turpentine,  fwine's  greafe, 
and  whcaten  (lour,  ftirrir.g  and  mixing  them  well  to- 
gether, till  they  are  become  an  ointment,  then  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  put  it  up  in  a  gallipot  for  tife:  but  if 
the  cut  be  of  any  confiderahle  depth,  put  in  a  tent  of 
flax,  or  linen  cloth  dipped  in  the  ointment,  and  lay  a 
plaifler  of  the  fame  over  it,  letting  it  lie  on  twenty-four 
hours. 

If  a  horfe  happens  to  bleed  violently  at  the  nofe, 
flamp  betony  in  a  mortar  with  fait,  and  put  it  into  his 
nofc,  applying  it  to  the  wound,  and  it  will  ftop  it ;  but 
if  he  be  taken  fuJdenly  in  the  highway,  &c.  and  you 
cannot  get  the  herb,  fcrape  a  felt  hat  or  piece  of  wool- 
len cloth  with  a  knife,  and  apply  it  to  the  part,  and  it 
..  it. 

STARK.  1       A  bird  kept  for  his  whittling; 

STARLING,  /but  the  great  fault  generally  is,  that 
they  get  them  too  much  fledged  out  of  the  neft,  which 
makes  them  generally  retain  too  much  of  their  own 
harfli  notes;  fuch  therefore  as  would  have  them  good, 
and  void  their  own  natural  fpeaking  tone,  muft  take 
them  from  the  old  ones  at  two  or  three  days  old  ;  and 
this  ihwild  be  done,  by  all  birds  that  you  delign  to  learn 
to  whiftle  or  fpeak,  or  would  have  learn  of  another 
bird  by  hanging  under  his  cage. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  autumn  they  fly  together  in  large 
flocks,  and  afford  amufement  to  thofe  guuners  who  do 
not  clafs  as  regular  fportfmen. 

STARS  ;  arc  diftinguifhing  marks  in  the  foreheads 
of  horfes,  and  they  are  ufually  made  either  white, 
black,  or  red. 

The  method  of  making  which  is  as  follows: 

If  yon  would  have  a  white  one  in  his  forehead,  or 

indeed  any  other  part  of  his  body,  firft,  with  a  razor, 

(have  away  the  hair,  of  the  width  or  bigncfs  that  you 
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would  have  the  f!ar  to  be;  then  take  a  little  oil  of 
vitriol  in  an  oyfter  (hell,  and  dip  a  feather  or  piece  of 
Hick  into  if,  for  it  will  eat  both  linen  and  woollen, 
and  juft.wet  it  all  over  the  place  that  you  have  fhaved, 
which  will  eat  away  the  root  of  the  hairs,  and  the  next 
that  come  will  be  white.  It  need  not  be  done  above 
once,  and  may  be  healed  up  with  copperas-water,  and 
green  ointment. 

STARTING  ;  in  the  manage  a  horfe  is  (aid  to  be 
fuming,  fkittilh,  or  timorous,  that  takes  every  object 
lie  fees  to  be  otherwife,  than  it  is. 

This  fault  is  moil  common  to  horfes  that  have  de- 
fects in  their  eyts :  you  fhonld  never  beat  a  ftarting 
horfe  in  his  coufternation,  but  get  him  to  advance 
gently  to  the  object  that  alarms  him. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  bare  being  moved  from  her  feat, 
or  for  a  racf  birfe  beginning  his  courfe ;  indeed  it  is  fo 
appropriated  to  this,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  phrafe 
to  explain  it.  In  the  fir  ft  inftance,  it  is  ufed  as  a  tran- 
fUive  verb;  in  the  lad,  as  a  neuter,  when  applied  to 
the'herfe,  though  fome:i:nes  the  owner  will  fay,  "I 
-mean  to  ftart  ray  borie." 

.  When  the  horfe-iax  was  firft  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  in  contemplation  to  lay  a  particular  duty 
on  running  hori";s ;  and  cm  the  proportion  being 
made,  that  fucli  a  iutn  (hould  be  laid  on  every  horle 
thatj&irrrtj,  a  punning  member  obfervcd,  that  the  tax 
ought  alfo  to  be  laid  on  every  horle  t\v.\tjlui>ibled. 

bTAY.  i'o  Hay  fhe  hand;  to  flay  or  fuita-in  a 
horfe,  is  to  hold  the  b  idle  firm  and  high. 

We  likevvife  ftay  or  fuft.iin  a  hoi  fa  with  the  in-lcg 
or  the  in-hecl,  when  he  makes  his  croup  go  before  his 
Ihoulders  upon  volts 

We  ftay  a  horfc  again  when  we  hinder  him  to  tra- 
verfe,  vihcu  we  ride  him  equally,  keeping  him  always 
fubject,  Ib  that  his  croup  Cannot  .flip,  out,  and  lie  can 
lolc  neither  his  cadence  nor  his  ground,  but  marks  all 
his  times  equal. 

STEEPLE-HUN  TI  \G,  an  amufcment  followed  by 
very  young  men,  chiefly  at  the  Univcnliies,  who  prefer 
bold  and  hard  riding,  to" the  fafe.y  of  their  horfes' 
limbs  or  ilieir  own  necks.  This  ciiverfion  conlifts  in 
fixing  on  a  difhnt  fleeple,  and  riding  towards  it  over 
hedge  and  ditch,  and  whoever  firil  arrives-at  it,  wins 
the  match 

.STEP  AND  LEAP  ;  is  one  of  the  feven  airs,  or  ar- 
tificial motjpiis  of  a  horfe,  being,  as  it  were,  thre"  airs; 
for  the  pace  or  fiep  h;Arr.;,r  terra,  the  railing  isacor- 
vt:t,  and  liu  leap  iiniihes  the  whole. 

The  ilcps  put  ti)c  horfe  up;.-n  the  hand,  and   i;ives 
him  a  rife  to  le.ip  like  one  that  runs  before  he  ' 
ar.d  fo  maiiy  le.ips  higher  than  he  that  ^oes  every  tim-j 
a  leap.     For   Laps  of  ail   kinds-,    give  no  h 
your  J.-g.s  ;:t    all,   o'.Iy  liold  him   with  the  bridle-hnnd 
when  he  rifes  bcfcrr,  that  fo   he  may  rife   the  h! 
behind  ;  and  whffla'lvt  begins  torifethe  higher  behind, 
then  put  your  bridle-  h.i:  d  .  ii  tie  forwards  to  held  Mm 
up  Beforehand  ftay  him  there  upon  t  .e  h.and,    as 
hung  in  the  air;  a:ui  time  the  motion  of  your  bridle- 
hand,  fo  a>  that  you  may  take  him  as  if  lie  were  a  ball 
upon  the  bound,  which  is  the  greutelr.  (ecret  of  all  in 
leaping  a  horfe  right. 


STERN,  (with  Hunters,)  the  tail  of  a  greyhound 
or  a  wolf. 

S  l'EW,  is  a  kind  of  fifh-pond,  contrived  for 
fcrving  the  daily  ufc  of  a  family,  fo  that  with  little 
trouble  the  houfe  may  be  furnilhed  with  filhat  anytime. 

This  fhould  be  fo  fituated  as  to  be   near  the   chief 
manfion;  and  enclofed,  the  better  to  be  defended  ; 
robbers. 

If  you  have  two  great  waters  of  three  or  four  acres 
a  piece,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  four  ftcws,  of  two 
rods  wide  and  three  rods  long  each. 

In  making  of  thefe,  the  iiJes  fliould  be  cut  down 
Hoping,  carrying  the  bottom  in  a  continual  decline 
from  end  to  end,  fo  as  you  may  have  a  convenient 
mouth,  as  horfe-ponds  have,  for  the  taking  out 
nets  when  you  have  drawn  for  fifli;  and  if  you-have 
room  enough  you  may  make  a  mouth  at  both  ends, 
and  the  deepeft  pr.rt  iliouid  be  in  the  mid  iiich 

means  your  net  may  be  drawn  backw.irds  or  forwards-; 
and  the  fiih  fliould  not  have  fuch  fhclur  as  a  depth 
under  a  head  will  be. 

Add  to  this,  that  fifh  delight  in  coming  upon  the 
fhoals,  and  in  all  probability  they  thrive  the  better. 

Thefe  may  chiefly  be  referred  for  carp,  bui  not  ab- 
folutely  ;  and  if  you  perceive  jour  tench  ::;u!  p^rch  to 
encreafe  and  prolper,  you  ke  leiTer  fLws  to 

ferve  them  a-part,  and  fo  you  may  have  them  when 
you  pkafe,  without  difturbing  the  other  filh. 

But  remember  this>  that  perch  will    fcarce    live  in 
•flews  and  fmall  water,   in  hot  weather,   but  will  | 
grow  lean  and  thin-,   if  not  die;  fo  that  the  ftews,  are 
to  be  their  winter  quarters,   but  in    the  fummer  they 
fliould  be  in  green  ponds. 

STICKLE  BACK;  this  fifh  is  fmall,  prickly  and 
without  fcalcs,  and  not  worth  minding,  but  that- he  is 
an  excellent  bait  for  trouts,  efpeciaily  if  i.is  tail  be 
turned  round  on  the  hook,  at  which  a  trout  v.-ill  bite 
more  eagerly  than  at  per.k,  roach,  or  minr. 

The  loach  is  alfo  as  good  b.iit  as  the  ftid:ie-ba<-!,-, 
provided  you  place  it  right  on  the  hook. 

And  that  you  may  co  it,  take  this  oblcrv.it ion,  that 
the  nimble  turning  of  the  penk,  minnow,  loach,  or 
ftick.'e-back,  is  the  perfection  of  that  fort  of  fi;L;ng. 

'1  hat  you  may  do  it  the  better,  take  notice  that  you 
irr.ift  put  the  hook  into  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  afore- 
faid  baits,  and  out  at  their  tail,  tying  him  f.ift  with 
white  thread  a  little  above  it,  in  fuch  fort  that  lie  iXi;^- 
turn  ;  after  this  lev,-  up  his  mouth  and  you  h::vj  uo:;e. 

This  way  of  baiting  is  very  tempting  to  large  trouts,. 
and  feldom  fail  the  angler's  expectation.  This  lifh  is. 
in  Ibme  place-  .  band-ftickie. 

STIFI,E  IN  A  HORSE,  a  large  mufcle,  or  that  part  of 
the  hind-leg  which  advances  towards  his  belly,  limilar 
to  the  fmall  cramp-bone  in  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  and  is  a 
molt  dangerous  part  to -receive  a  blew  upon. 

STIFLING,  is  a  malady   that  accident. i!>  befals  a 
horfe  either  by  feme  llrain,  by  leaping,  cr  !>/  a  ii 
the  (table,  or   in  travelling,   or  ciic   by   feme  blow    or 
ftroke,   which  puts  out  the  ftifle-bone,  or  much  hurts 
and  (trains  the  joint. 

The  fign   of  this  is  by  the  diflocated  bor.c  br 
itfclf  out,  which  will  make  him  go  hune,  and  uiuvillii^, 

to 
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to  touch  the  ground  but  only  with  liis  toes,  till  it  be  put 
in  ai; 

The  common  method  of  cure  is  to  fwim  t! 
fome  deep  water  or  pond,  till  he  fwe.as  about  bis  ears, 
which  will  put  the  bone  into  its  right  pi .  ,  and 

when  heU  thought  to  have  i'wam  enough,  to  take  him 
out  of  the  water  and  to  throw  an  old  blanket  over  him, 
to  prevent  him  from  taking  cold,  and  ku.1  hi:n  ^-mly 

e. 

Then  b'gin  in  the  fable;  put  a  wcc  ;;e  of 

.  a  iixpcnce  between  the  toe  hoe, 

on  behind,   and  tho- 

:'.\c   part   agg: 

grea  ftrong   beer,    of 

;nixed  together  in 

:  with  the  hand,  one  ho'.diag 

•  of  iron  or  ;".  ',   to 

r  you  may  apply  to  it 

*ud  Itrong  beer,.  mLx^d  to- 

•t : 

Or,  i.c  ..:  .-ad  to  the  ir 

of  the  ftifltd  leg, 
.c  bone  will  come  ri^ht  by 

ick, 


The..  -ted  pitch  in  a  pot,  dip  a  bit 

<  into  the  pitch,  anoint  the  ftif- 
r  four  inchcs^and 
before 

A    lUt     fit 
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t  flip 
•  be  long-ways 
ife  i:  can- 


it  all 

i  •  !•'!> 


on  ti  I  u  i 


;  at  the 
.  up  the  orifice  with  ij. 

fcjfc  in  horr  !i  arc 

1  or  liruifcd  legs. 

;  irt ;  oil  of 
!  ;   put  then: 

covering  the 

-cd  to  it,  lute 

-dung  or 

ie  cement  is  dry,  ftt  the  pot  on  a  very 

,  boiling  up,  very 

rz  ;  then  take 

ufod.rub  the  m.if- 


ter-finev.-  .r  hand  u.l  it  grows  hot.  thffn  anoint 

it  with  this  compofition,  chafing  it  in,  and  repeat  the 
fame  every  day. 

STIPTIC  POWDER  ;  is  a  reftrin^ent  preparation  of 
iron,  commonly  called  COLEBATCH'S  Styptic  PoivJei; 
after  the  name  of  its  inventor,  SIR  JOHN  COLEBATCH. 
reparcd  after  the  following  manner  : 

Upon  what  quantity  of  filings  of  iron  you  plcafeponr 
fpirit  of  :  :o  cover  them  to  ihc  height  of  three 

or  fear  f  !  lot  tliem  ftnnd  in  n  gentle  iligcflion, 

till  t.  :Yirit  of  fait  is  be- 

•  ofT  the  liquid  part,  and  .evapo- 
rate in  an  ire  :,  till  half  of  it  is  wafted; 
then  put  it  iuro  an  eqt:  .  .mini  faturni, 
andevj;  rj  if  the  evaporation  be 
flop.  becoming  Jry,  it  h.is  exactly  the 
appi--ranct  ot  COIPBATCH'S  I'owhr ;  but  if  it  be 
connaued  longer,  and  the  heat  railed,  it  will  turn 

Th'.s  muft  be  kept  flopped  up  very  clofe  from  the 
air,  je,  and  fo  flow  as  to  loie  its  ef- 

•  CT  tells  us,  tint  he  was  very  well  informed, 
:hc-  ityptic  that  nude  fo  much  nolle  in  the 

\    ;;,•;•;;  Lumen 

.:ic  I'.il:  of  whii  'a   .1  patent 

arcd  ;  except  the  oil  of  vitriol  w.i>  uil'd  in  :hnt,  in- 

..uJ  tliat  the  ditFcrcnce 

.  :pt  feme  of  this  by  him,  till 

opportunity  to  try  it,  when  an  extra- 

.rrier  cutting 

.;  horfe;  rsnd  thai 

ijing  the  part 

1  fome  of  this 

;s  of 

,r  to  the  part,  not  <;nt; 

of  blood  foi'  .r-.vanh,  and  the  part  was 

.1  heiled  up. 
1  known  ;ron  frame,    fjftenerl  to 

. 

•  the  fHrrufi- 
thc 
(yoncr  (jui: 

S  :  .-'s  foof,  compofcd  oFf' 

final!  .  -^d  into  b.irs,  ami  lev  , 

but  arched  in  tlic  upper  ran,   by  w)  :l;ey  ::r- 

hung  in  ftirrii[' 

Bear  vig.>n:itfly  upon  your  ftirrup  when  you  have 
your  foot  in  it,  and  hold  the  point  of  your  foot  hir'u; 
than  the  heel. 

When  you  would  ftop  your  horfe,  you  muft  .bear  up- 
on the  ftirr 

You  fhoi.  'it   ftirrup  half  a  'poi-.ic 

fhorter  than  the  !c;t,  for  in  combat  the  horfeimn  btavi 
and  refts  more  upon  the  right ;  and  to  facilitate  the 
mounting  of  your  horfe,  the  left  ftirrup  IhoUld  be 
longer  than  the  other. 

To  lofc  one's  ftirrups,  is  to  fu6cr  them  to  flip  from 
the  foot. 

The 
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The  ftirrup-foot,  or  the  near  fore-foot,  is  the  left 
foot  behind. 

Stirrup-leather,  is  a  lathe  or  thong  of  leather,  de- 
fcend ing  from  the  faddle,  down  by  the  horfe's  ribs,  up- 
on which  the  ftirrups  hang. 

Stirrup-bearer,  is  an  end  of  leather  made  faft  to  the 
end  of  the  faddle,  to  trufsup  the  ftirrups  when  the  ri- 
der is  alighted,  and  the  horfe  fent  to  the  ftable. 

STOM  ACH-SKINS  ;  there  are  fome  foals  under 
the  age  of  fix  months,  which  though  their  dams  yield 
abundance  of  milk,  desay,  and  have  a  cough,  occalion- 
ed  by  certain  pellicles  or  little  fluns  that  breed  in  their 
ftomachs,  even  to  that  degree,  as  to  obftruft  their 
breathing,  and  at  laft  utterly  deftroy  them.  \ 

To  cure  this  malady,  take  the  bag  wherein  the  foal 
came  out  of  the  belly  of  its  dam,  and  having  dried  it, 
give  as  much  thereof  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  with 
three  fingers. 

This  remedy  is  alfo  good  for  all  difeafes  that  befal 
them  while  they  are  under  fix  years  of  age  •,  but  if  you 
cannot  have  the  bag,  then  take  the  lungs  of  a  young 
fox,  dry  and  powder  them,  and  ufe  it  inftead  of  the 
aforefaid  powder. 

STONE  FALCON,  a  kind  of  hawk  that  builds  her 
neft  on  rocks. 

STONE-BRUISING,  a  misfortune  that  befals  the 
cods  of  a  horfe  by  divers  accidents. 

For  the  cure :  take  honey  and  frefli  butter,  of  each 
half  a  pound,  melt  them  ;  to  which  add  the  juice  of 
green  cole  worts,  one  pound  ;  leaves  of  rue  picked  from 
the  ftalks,  a  good  handful ;  black  fonp,  four  ounces, 
and  one  pound  of  bean-riour;  ftamp  the  rue  in  a 
marble  mortar,  then  add  the  honey,  and  afterwards 
the  juice  of  coleworts,  butter,  and  black  foap ;  mix 
them  well  without  heat,  and  make  a  poultice  with  the 
bean  flour,  and  apply  it  cold  with  a  hog's  bladder, 
and  keep  it  on  with  a  bandage  tied  about  the  horfe's 
back. 

Hard  fwellings  may  be  cured  by  this  method,  and 
removing  the  drefling  once  a  day;  and  the  quantity 
here  prefcribed  will  probably  be  fufficient  to  perfect  the 
cure,  by  being  applied  frequently. 

But  if  the  fwelling  be  attended  with  a  great  inflam- 
mation, then  add  to  the  whole  compofition  two  drachms 
of  camphor,  diflblved  in  three  fpoonfuls  of  the  fpirit  of 
wine;  but  if  by  the  bruife  the  tumour  be  feated  in  the 
ligaments  that  are  above  the  ftone,  chafe  the  part  with 
fpirit  of  wine  camphorated,  and  afterwards  apply  the 
following  citaplafm  or  poultice. 

If  you  haVe  reafoa  to  believe  that  there  is  matter  ge- 
nerated i>i  the  flones,  fpread  emp'aflnim  divinum  on 
very  faft  leather,  about  the  bignefs  of  the  palm  of  your 
hand,  and  lay  it  upon  the  part  affected,  even  where 
the  matter  feems  to  be  feated,  and  then  apply  the 
poultice,  and  if  tlie  matter  be  either  actually  ge- 
nerated, or  ready  'to  be  formed,  the  plaifter  will  draw 
it. 

You  muft  take  the  plaifter  off  once  a-day  and  wipe 
it,  but  you  need  not  change  it ;  and  by  following 
this  method,  the  horfe  may  be  cured  without  geld- 
ing. 


The  horfe  muft  be  let  blood  both  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  cure. 

STONES- SWELLING,     \   (in  Horfes)  a  malady 

STONES  HARDEN  ING,  I  to  which  they  arc  in- 
cident. See  the  article  CODS. 

For  the  cure:  tr.ks  yellow  wax,  frefh  butter,  and 
oil  of  olives,  of  each  half  a  pound;  ftrong  vinegar, 
half  a  pint  ;  boil  them  together  till  the  vinegar  be  al- 
moft  confumed,  then  take  the  veffel  off  the  fire,  and 
put  in  an  ounce  of  camphor  powdered  ;  mnke  a  poul- 
tice and  apply  it  to  the  fwelled  cods  :  let  it  lie  on 
four  hours,  then  lay  on  another  poultice  upon  the 
firft,  without  taking  off  the  former  or  uncovering  the 
part. 

If  the  inflammation  be  but  a  fimple  one,  it  will" 
a  Swage  the  fwelling  and  abate  the  pain;  but  if  the 
fwelling  fhould  continue  after  the  heat  and  pain  is  re- 
moved, and  the  cods  do  hang  down  very  low,  it  is  a 
fign  that  the  horfe  is  troubled  with  a  hydrocele;  that  is, 
when  by  a  relaxation  of  the  peritonaeum,  the  cods  are 
filled  with  water,  which  having  been  too  long  retained 
in  the  part,  by  reafon  of  the  great  difficulty  of  expel- 
ling it  through  the  pores,  may  corrupt  and  ulcerate  the 
ftones. 

For  the  cure  of  this  fort  of  fwelling,  or  hydrocele, 
make  a  fort  of  gruel  with  barley-meal  and  vinegar,  and 
when  it  isalmoft  boiled,  take  half  the  quantity  of  chalk, 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  oil  of  rofes  and  quinces, 
and  two  handfuls  of  fait ;  apply  this  remedy  as  hot  as 
you  can  endure  it  with  your  hands,  and  bind  it  on  very 
carefully  : 

Or,  boil  a  fufficient  quantity  of  beans  in  lees  of  wine, 
till  they  are  foft  and  tender,  then  pound  tbem  to  a 
mafh,  to  every  pound  of  which  add  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  caftoreum  in  fine  powder  ;  incorporate  them 
well  together,  and  few  two  pounds  of  them  up  in  a 
bag  large  enough  to  cover  the  ftones;  firft  anoint  the 
cods  with  ointment  of  the  oil  of  rofes,  rnd  then  lay  on 
the  bag  as  hot  as  you  can  fuffer  it  to  lay  on  the  back  of 
your  hand,  binding  it  on  as  well  as  you  can;  let  itlie  on 
for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  heat  the  bag  again  in  the 
fame  lees  of  wine  in  which  the  beans  were  boiled,  and 
lay  it  on  again  j  repeat  this  continually  till  the  fwell- 
ing be  abated. 

If  the  peritoneum,  or  rim  that  holds  the  entrails,  be 
relaxed,  the  guts  will  fall  into  the  cods,  which  will  ap- 
pear vifible.  In  this  cafe  you  muft  firft  endeavour  to 
put  up  the  fallen  guts,  and  then  apply  the  following 
fomentation  : 

Take  of  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate  and  oak  trees, 
green  oak  apple,  Cyprus  nuts,  barberries,  and  fomach, 
of  each  two  ounces:  a'nnife  and  fennel  feeds,  of  each 
an  ounce,  chammomile,  melilot,  and  pomegranative 
flowers,  of  each  a  handful,  and  powder  of  crude-alum, 
four  ounces  ;  put  them  into  a  bag  large  enough  to  co- 
v^r  the  horfe's  cods,  (and  if  this  quantity  be  not  fuffi- 
cient double  it,)  few  it  up  after  the  manner  of  a  quilt, 
and  put  the  firft  quantity  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck  (or 
half  for  the  double)  of  beans  in  a  pot  of  floe  wine,  or 
fome  thick  red  wine,  and  boil  them  for  the  fpace  of 
two  hours ;  then  apply  the  bag  moderately  hot  to  his 

cods 
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eods  or  ftones,  cleverly  fattening  it  on  with  a  bandage, 
put  round  the  flanks,  and  tied  on  the  rump.  Conti- 
nue this  application  for  fornc  time,  heating  the  quilted 
bag  afrelh  every  time  in  the  fame  liquor. 

But  after  you  .have  put  up  the  guts,  the  fureft 
way  is  to  geld  the  horfe,  for  then  the  cods  will  fhrink 
up,  and  the  guts  will  not  any  more  come  doxvn  into 
them. 

But  if  it  be  a  rupture,  incording  or  burflennefs, 
which  is  when  the  rim,  thin  film,  or  caul,  which  holds 
up  the  entraiU,  is  broken,  or  over- 1 1  rained,  or  ftretch- 
cd,  to  that  the  guts  full  down  either  in  his  cods  or 
Hank  ;  then  uic  the  following  remedy  : 

Take  common  pitch,  dragon's-blood,  powder  of  bole- 
am;,  ankincenfr,  of  each  one 
ounce,  make  a  plaiftcr  of  thrfe,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
of  the  horl'e,  and  on  the  rupture,  letting  it  abide 
on  till  it  tJIs  off  itfclf.  and  it  will  cure  him;  but  then 
you  mult  at  the  fame  time  give  him  ftrcngth*  ning 
things  inwardly,  of  which  there  arc  many  prefcribcd, 
a*  rupture-won,  crofi-wort,  valerian,  c1. 

Or,  carry  the  horlc  into  a  place  where  there  is  a  beam 
over-thwart,  and  ftrew  it  thick  with  ft  raw  ;  then  put 
on  four  patterns,  four  rings  on  his  fret  together,  and 
he  will  fall,  then  caft  the  rope  over  the  beam  and  hoilt 
him  up,  To  that  he  may  lie  tiat  on  his  back,  with  his 
legs  upwards,  without  ftruggling  ;  then  bathe  his  ftones 
with  warm  water  and  butter  melted  together;  and 
when  tl.ey  are  become  fomcthing  warm,  and  v.  ell  mol- 
lified, raile  thc;n  up  fro.-n  the  body  with  both  your 
hand',  being  doled  by  the  fini.rs,  clofe  together; 
and  holding  the  ("tone,  in  your  hand,  work  down 
the  gui  nto  the  body  of  the  horfe,  ftroking  it  down- 
wan  ..my  with  b..:h  your  rhumbs  till  you 

perceive  that  fide  of  the  itonc  to  be  as  fmall  as  the 
other. 

ng   thus  return-  1  the  gut   :o  the  right  place, 

ft  of  t!.  .  of  two  fingers,  and  having 

•  ?ll  with  frefh  but'cr,  tic  h     ft.  i,es 

cl  K  -with  it,  a*  ni^h  the  body  .is  you  can  pof- 

iibly,     'it  nut  too  hard,  Out  fo  that  you  can  put  your 

finger*  between. 

•  horfc,  and  lead  him  gently  into  the 
ftati.  >  and  kec  :rm,  and  let  him 

not    be  •-•  fpace    of    twenty- one    days; 

but  do  not  omit  the  next  day  to  unloofc  the  lift,  and 
to  take  it  .  cay  4  '.  10  throw  a  bowl  or  two  ef  cold 
water  upon  ihc  cals  •  twice  for  thjt  day  and 

every  tLy  after  ;  this  will  make  him  Iliri-.lc  up  his 
ftoucs,  and  by  that  mcaus  hinder  the  gut  from  falling 
down. 

'.-_•  end  of  !•-  'lays,  in  order  to  render 

the  cure  more  effectual,  take  away  the  ft  one  on  the 
burften  !'.!•.,  and  Ib  he  will  hardly  he  burften  again 
on  tli.!-,  fide;  an-l  during  the  cure,  let  him  neither 
eat  nor  drink  much,  and  give  him  his  drink  always 
war 

OP  •,  is  a  panic  or  difcontirmation. 

To  form  a  (top,  i»  to  Aop  upon  the  haunches  :  to 
form  »  flop  of  a  h  jdr  you  rnurt,  in  the  firft  pia  e,  place 
the  calves  of  your  legs  to  animate  him,  bend  your  body 
.  :hc  cr>  Jit -hand  without  u.ovingthe 


elbow,  then  vigoroufly  extend  your  hams,  and  rdfc 
upon  your  ftirrups,  and  make  him  form  the  times  and 
motions  of  his  ftop,  in  falcading  his  haunches  three  or 
four  times. 

After  flopping  your  horfe,  make  him  give  three  or 
four  curvets. 

The  oppolitc  term  of  ftop  is  p-ming. 

In  former  times,  the  ftop  of  a  hoi  le  w«s  called  pa- 
rade. 

Half  a  flop,  is  a  ftop  not  finifhed,  but  a  pefade  ;  fo 
that  the  horle/after  falcading  three  or  four  times  ii[>.  H 
the  haunches,  refumcs  and  continues  his  gallop,  with- 
out making  pcfadcs  or  curvets. 

STOPPAGE  o  URINE  IN  DOGS,  a diftemper  which 
fomctiir.es  befals  them  w'.ien  their  reins  have  been 
over  heated,  which  caufcs  in  them  extreme  pain,  and 
often  endangers  their  lives,  if  a  preftnt  remedy  be  not 
applied,  by  reason  of  an  inflammation  \vhieh  is  caufed 
in  the  b:adder.  in  which  a  gangrene  will  enfuc : 
which  will  then  render  the  diltcuiprr  incurable. 

r  the  cure  :  boil  a  handful  of  mnrih-mallows.  as 
much  of  the  leaves  of  arch  angel,-  fennel-roots,  and 
bramble,  whole  together,  in  lome  \vl\ite  wine,  till 
one-third  is  confumed,  and  give  it  to  the  dog  to 
drink. 

S  FOTE.     A  kind  of  ftinking  ferret. 

STRAIGHT;  to  part  or  go  ftraight,  or  right  on, 
.;o  upon  a  tread,  traced  in  a  ftraight  line. 

•S  TRAIN'.  1    A  misfortune  that  betels  a  horfe  when 

SPRAIN.  J  his  linews  are  ftretched  beyond  their 
due  tone,  by  rcafon  of  fomc  flip  or  wrench,  by  which 
means  their  fpringingncfs  or  elafticity  is  fo  lar  deftroy- 
ed,  that  they  cannot  recover  their  proper  tone  for  fome 
tiu.e. 

I  he  only  practicable  method  of  reducing  difloca- 
tions  in  the  joints  of  cattle,  is  to  caft  the  animal  upon 
his  back  on  a  foft  bed,  and  draw  up  his  four  legs  with 
pullies;  the  difplaccd  joint  ought  then,  to  be  extended, 
with  all  pofliblc  tendcrnefs  and  care,  duly  replaced, 
and  bound. 

'I  he  general  caufe  of  thofe  frequent  {trains  in  the 
back  •.!>  which  horfes  in  Kngland  are  peculiarly. 

liable,  is  our  cuftotn  of  hard  riding  ,  but  the  extent  -of 
the  mifchief  may  be  conlidtrably  reduced,  by  the  im- 
proved method  of  fhoeing,  which  rcftores  to  they.' 
tendons,  or  main  finews,  the  intire  frog,  intended  by 
nature  as  tluir  cufhioa  and  fuppoi  t.     In  all  invifibl 
uncertain  lainenelTes,  it  ought  to  be  an  inviolable  rule 
to  attempt  no  random  methods  of  cure,  but  to  turn  die 
horfe  to  grafs  a  !uflici:nt  length. of  time,  during  which, 
he  will  probably  either  obtain  a  cure,  or  difcuver 
f.at  of  his  malady. 

In  turning  hme  horfes  abroad  for  recovery,  fpjccial 
care  ought  to  be  taken  that  they  are  mot  confined  in  a 
narrow  place  with  found  ones,  which  may  drive  and 
harrafs  them  about.  When  the  back  finews  arc  cor.- 
fidirab'j1  let  down,  and  the  frog  will  not  touch  the 
ground,  it  is  of  great  ufe  to  turn  the  horfe  off  in  alight 
bar-fhoe,  the  bar  refting  upon  the  ground,  and  fup- 
porting  the  frog  and  the  tendon 

i'arious  I'onni  tf  Embrocatitn  for  S/raint-  Be  ft  vine- 
gar, one  pint ;  camphorated  fphits,  four  ounces ;  white 
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vitriol  diflblvcd  in  a  little  water,  two  drachms;  mix. 
Or,  vinegar,  half  a  pint;  camphorated  fpirits,  and  fpi- 
rit  of  vitriol,  two  ounces  each  ;  mix. 

Take  diftilled  vinegar,  eight  ounces;  diflblve  therein 
one  ounce  Caflile-foap  ;  add  half  an  ounce  fal  ammo- 
niac. Or,  fugar  of  lead,  alum,  and  white  vitriol,  one 
drachm  each  ;  powder  and  diffolve  them  in  four  ounces 
tincture  of  roles,  and  two  of  japan  earth.  This  is  pow- 
erfully nftringent. 

Take  the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs,  beat  them  to 
froth,  add  roch  alum,  finely  powdered,  one  ounce. 
Spirits  of  wine  camphorated,  and  of  turpentine,  half  an 
ounce  each,  mix. 

An  Opoileld:c,  difcutient  and  bracing.  Spirits  of  wine, 
two  pints  ;  Spanilh  foap,  five  ounces  ;  digeft  in  a  gentle 
heat  until  the  foap  is  difTolved;  then  add  camphor, 
one  ounce  ;  oil  of  origanum,  one  ounce.  The  quanti- 
ties of  camphor  and  origanum  may  be  increaled  upon 
occafion. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce;  fpirit  of  wine  cam- 
phorated, two  ounces.  This  from  BRACKEN;  but  I 
find,  if  conftantly  uied,  the  turpentine  fetches  off  the 
hair;  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  little  Barbadoes-tar 
might  prevent  that  effect;  which,  in  fait,  will  be 
changing  the  turpentine  into  oil  of  {pike. 

Fsr  enlarged,  inflamed,  and  loenktiiid  Tendons.  Fo- 
ment twice  a-d.iy  with  clecoilion  of  white  lily  roots, 
mallows,  elder  leaves  and  flowers,  bay-leaves,  &c, 
Make  a  poultice  for  the  parts  of  the  fomentation  thick- 
ened with  meal.  The  teniion  fublided,  apply  twice  a 
day  the  fnlt  cntnplnfm;  or,  common  fait,  whites  of 
eggs,  vine;;r\r,  and  oatmeal,  tiling  alfo  aftringent  mix- 
tures. Or,  ma':e  two  incillons  through  the  {kin  below 
the  difcafeJ  part,  being  careful  not  to  wound  the  fibres, 
or  (heath  of  the  tendon;  apply  as  above,  and  keop  the 
wound  running. 


:c:!*;  for 


Take  pitch  and  tar,  i'uch  ns  are  ufed  for  fhips  or  carts, 
a  pound;  aqua  vitre,  a  pint;  boil  them  together  over 
a  charcoal  fire,  loft  any  flame  fhould  touch  them,  ftir- 
ring  them  often  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  add 
two  ounces  of  fine  boie,  in  powder;  and  thicken  the 
whole  with  flour;  put  this  warm  upon  tow,  rn.l  apply 
ir  all  round  the  footlock,  binding  it  on  ;  renew  it  every 
two  days,  and  there  is  icarce  any  fprain  that  will  not 
be  well  in  three  or  four  applications,  provided  you  drefs 
the  part  rirft  with  the  cffence  of  turpentine  ;  the  only 
inconvenience  of  this  remedy  is,  that  it  tarnifhes  and 
reddens  white  or  grey  hair,  and  the  Rain  appears  for 
fome  time  after;  however,  the  remedy  is  excellent, 
and  in  black  horlls  Iras  no  ill  effect.  It  is.  admirable 
alfo  for  blows  and  fwellings  in  the  knees  and  hams  ; 
but  in  thefe  cafes  you  mud  ufe  no  eflence  of  turpentine. 
What  makes  this  remedy  the  more  to  he  preferred 
i=,  that,  though  equally  good  with  any,  it  cofts  but  a 
trifle. 

If  the  complaint  has  been  long  ftanding,  flice  three 
ounces  of  Caltile  foap  very  thin,  and  put  it  into  a  pint 
of  fpirits  of  wine;  let  it  {land  in  a  warm  place  till  it  is 
diffolved,  and  then  put  in  an  ounce  of  camphor.  When 


this  is  lik'ewife  difTblved,   it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.    "W: 
a  little  of  it,  and  rub  the  place  affected  -every  morning 
and  evening.     . 

Thefe  accidents  are  very  common,  and  affect  varioi-3 
parts;  fome  of  which  are  eafily  cured,  and  others  re- 
quire a  very  confiderable  time  and  care. 

We  fhall  confider  the  feveral  parts  that  are  moft  lia- 
ble to  thefe  accidents,  and  lay  down  the  moft  proper 
methods  of  treating  them. 

When  the  flioulder  of  a  horfe  is  {trained,  he  does 
not  put  out  the  leglike  the  other;  but  to  cafe  himfelf, 
fets  the  found  foot  firmly  on  the  ground  to  fave 
other.  When  trotted  in  hand,  he  forms  a  kind  of  cir- 
cle with  his  lame  leg,  inftead  of  putting  it  forwards; 
and  when  he  (lands  in  the  {table,  that  leg  is  advanced 
before  the  other. 

The  fir  ft  thing  is  to  bleed  him,  and  then  bathe  the 
fhoulder  thrice  a-day  with  hot  verjuice  or  vinegar, 
with  a  piece  of  foap  diflblved  in  it.  Bat  if  there  be  no 
f-.velling  nor  inflammation,  though  the  lamcnefs  {till 
continues,  let  him  reft  two  or  tiiree  days,  and  then 
bathe  the  part  well  with  the  following  liniment,  or 
opodeldoc  : 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  four  ounces  ;  of  winter's 
bark,  carraway-  feeds,  bay  and  juniper  berries,  bruifed, 
of  each  two  ounces  ;  of  rofemriry,  marjoram,  and  la- 
vender flowers,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  of  rectified  fpirits 
of  wine,  three  pints;  let  them  digeft.  in  a  gentle  heat 
ten  days  ;  ftrain  out  the  tincture,  ami  add  to  it  Venice 
foap  a  pound  and  a  half ;  of  camphor,  three  ounces; 
Barbadoss-tar,  four  ounces ;  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
fix  ounce-;  and  of  oil  of  amber,  tv.o  ounces;  let 
thefe  digeft  in  the  tincture  till  the  whole  becomes  a  li- 
niment. 

This  is  an  excellent  medicine,  and  will  do  wonders 
in  ftrains,  provided  the  creature  have  properreft,  and  a 
proper  bandage  be  added  ;  for  thefe  will  prove  of  the 
utmoft  fervice,  and  often  do  more  towards  a  cure,  than 
the  moft  powerful  medicines. 

When  the  fhoulder  is  confiderably  fwelled,  it 
fiicnild  be  fomented  with  woollen  cloths,  wrung  out  of 
hot  verjuice  and  fpirit  of  wine,  which  will  prove  of 
great  ufe,  and  remarkably  facilitate  the  cure. 

STRAINS  or  THE  KNEES  AND  PASTE  RNf.  Thisdif- 
eafe  frequently  happens  from  kicks  or  blows  ;  accidents 
that  fhould  carefully  be  avoided.  If  the  part  affected 
be  greatly  {welled,  apply  the  poultice  above  recom- 
mended ;  and  when  the  f  welling  is  affuaged,  bathe  the 
limb  with  the  medicines  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle. 

The  French  farriers  ftrongly  recommend  the  follow- 
ing poultice  for  oLl  ftraiin  ;  anj.1  I  know  from  experi- 
ence that  it  is  a  very  effectual  me.'icine,  and  has  per- 
formed cures  when  all  others  have  failed : 

Take  of  common  tar  one  pound  ;  ftir  it  together 
over  a  fire  til!  it  incorporates,  then  add  two  ounces  of 
hole  ammoniac  finely  powdered,  and  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  oatmeal,  to  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  a  poul- 
tice, together  with  lard  enough  to  prevent  its  growing 
dry  ;  let  this  be  applied  to  the  part  affected  fpread  on 
cloth,  and  renewed  twice  a-day. 

S TRAIN  IN  THE  HOCK.     Let  the   part   be  well 
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fnkeJ  in  cooling  and  repelling  medicines ;  but  if  the 
ligaments  are  hurt  and  the  injury  attended  with  weak- 
nefs  and  pain,  foment  them  with  the  cloths  wrung 
out  of  hut  vinegar,  or  the  decoction  above  mentioned, 
with  the  addition  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  and  a  hand- 
ful of  wood  afhes  boiled  in  it.  If  a  hardnefs  fliouKI 
rcm-iri  on  the  outfide,  it  fhould  be  removed  by  re- 
1  !>liiiering»;  for  which  purpofe  the  following 
ointment  lhou:  I  be  ufcd  : 

in.!  .u.irfimullow  ointment,  of  each 
two  ounces ;  of  quick-iiiver  one  ounce,  welt  rubbed 
with  Venice  turpentine}  of  Spaniih  flies  powdered,  a 
drachm  and  a  half)  and  of  oil  of  origanum,  two 
drachms :  nuke  the  whole  into  an  ointment,  and  apply 
it  pretty  thick  to  adccted,  after  the  hair  has 

been  cut  as  ci-.fe  at  pofiible. 

other  ("trains  :  take  of  hog's  lard,  nerve  oil, 
bole  ammoniac,  and  CaAilc  lo  n>,  of  each  half  a 
pound  ;  boil  them  well  together,  keeping  them  air- 
ring  till  the  compofition  is  cold,  ami  put  in  a  pipkin 
for  ufe  .  and  wiien  you  have  oct-lion,  anoint  the 
part  afflicted,  with  this  ointment,  warm,  rubbing  it 
well  in. 

For  a  Arain  newly  done  take  white  wine  vinegar, 
bole-ammoniac,  the  whites  of  eggs  and  bean  flour; 
beat  all  thcfe  into  a  falvc,  and  lay  it  on  the  fore  very 
hot. 

i  Arain  or  grief  proceeding  from  heat :  beat  the 
w  •—  of  fix  eggs  with  a  pint  of  white-wine  vinegar  ; 
oil  of  roles  and  myrtles,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  hole-am- 
moniac four  ounces  i  as  much  tlragoM*!  blood,  and  as 
much  bean  or  wheat  flour,  (the  fu  it  is  the  bctf,)  as  will 
<cn  them;  make  it  into  a  falvc,  and  having  fpread 
it  upon  hurilf,  I.-y  it  u  ><n  the  part  atfecled,  biu  do  not 
renew  the  application  till  ihc  fir  A  is  grown  dry. 

For  a  new  iinew-Arain :  take  bole-ammoniac  in 
powder  one  ounce,  01  common  foap  four  ounces,  the 
whites  of  new-laid  eggs  half  a  Jill  of  brandy,  a  gill  of 
white-wine  vinegar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  new 
wort,  and  half  a  gill  <>t  oil  of  turpentine  ;  incorporate 
thef-r  very  well  together  with  your  hands,  and  rub  and 
chafe  the  tainneA  of  it  upon  the  part  aggrieved,  a  hot 
fire  (hovel  being  held  before  it}  then  daub  it  all  over 
with  the  th:ckelt  in  the  nature  of  a  chttge,  or  hurds, 
and  b  :v  i;  up  with  a  linen  cloth  ,  and  it  you  fee  oc- 
ca/ion  you  may  renew  the  charge. 

The  bark  I: news  are  commooly  Arained,  a  miifor- 
nii  •  l'V  a  (welling,  which  lomctimes 

extends  IT-  m  the  backfiJc  of  the  knee  down  to  the 
heel  -,  an  1  at  the  fame  time,  the  horfe  fctstbat  leg  be- 
fore the  other 

i  c  rTi«"tual  method  of  removing  this  cnm- 
tt»  bathe  the  t  melon  three  or  lour  tinier  a 

ncgai  ;  and,  if  the  part  be  considerably 
fwellet.,  to  apply  a  rci'tr indent  poultice,  made  with  bran 
or  o.iln,  I  in  vinrg.tr,  Arongbeer,  or  red  wine 

lc'.-< ,  -lit  quantity  of  lard  added  to  prevent 

hi  growinj;  thick.  When  the  fwellin..,  is  removed, 
ha:liL-  w:tli  the  opodeldoc  above  mentioned,  or  with  a 
competition  .rated  fpirits  of  wine,  and  oil  ot 

amber  ;  oblcrvmg  to  roil  a  pcopcr  bandage  round  the 


part.  Some  apply  to  the  part  affecled,  cnrriers' 
ings,  wet  with  vinegar  ;  and  others,  a  compofition  of  tar 
and  fpirits  of  wine  :  both  thcfe  have  been  found  of  great 
ufe  But  an  injury  of  this  kind  mult  not  be  expefted 
to  be  removed  immediai,-lv  ;  roll  i<>  abfolutely  necefia- 
ry  ;  and  it  would  be  of  great  fervice,  if  the  creature 
were  turned  to  grafs,  as  foon  as  the  1  welling  is  removed, 
and  me  other  medicines  have  had  a  proper  lime  to  ope- 
rate ;  or. 

Hut  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  into  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  brandy*  or  fpirits  of  wine,  Air  them  well  together, 
and  rub  the  Arained  part  well  with  it,  having  firft 
warmed  it  over  a  chafing  did*  of  coals;  repeat  this 
once  a-day,  for  three  or  lour  day<  fucceflively.  If  you 
cannot  get  Venice  turpentine,  oil  of  turpentine  will  do 
as  well. 

If  the  horfe's  finews  are  fo  Arained,  that  the  limb 
or  member  is  rendered  ufeiels,  take  cantharides, 
euphorbium,  mercury,  and  double  the  quantity  of  oil 
of  bays  to  all  the  reA,  reduce  the  hard  drugs  to  a  pow- 
der, and  pound  them,  together  with  the  oil  to  a  falve, 
and  apply  it  to  the  part  aggrieved  :  and  though  it 
makes  it  fore,  it  will  give  Arength  and-Araightnefs  to 
the  lincws. 

The  lore  may  be  he.ilc-1  with  the  ointment  of  popu- 
Icum,  frelh  butter,  or  deer's  greafe,  warm. 

A  Strain  in  tht  Coffin. 

If  a  drain  in  the  coffin  joint  is  not  difcovered  in 
time,  the  part  will  grow  fo  Airt'thai  the  horfe  will  touch 
the  ground  only  with  hi*  toe  ;  nor  can  the  joint  be 
moved  by  the  hand.  The  only  method  that  can  in 
this  cafe  be  purfued  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  is  re- 
peated b  iftcring,  and  then  firing  the  part  f u  per  h'ci  ally; 
or, 

Take  hog's  lard,  CaAile  foap  and  bole-ammoniac 
powdered,  and  alfo  nerve  oil,  of  each  equal  quantities; 
boil  them  together,  and  keep  them  Airring  whilAthey 
are  on  the  fire;  then  put  the  mixture  in  a  gallipot  for 
ufe,  and  when  you  ufe  it,  rub  it  in  well  with  your 
li  nifT7 HiifrCln  n  pafs  a  hot  iron  over  it ;  repeat  this 
once  a-day  till  the  horfe  is  well. 

A  charge  for  tne  fame.  Take  black  pitch,  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  and  common  turpentine,  of  each  four 
ounces,  melt  them  together,  and  when  they  are  well 
mixed,  lay  the  charge  or  Calve,  round  the  joint,  as  hot 
as  the  horfe  can  well  bear  it,  cover  it  immediately  with 
flocks,  and  when  that  comes  off,  lay  on  another  charge 
if  there  be  occafion. 

STRANGLE  IN  HORSI  s,  is  not,  as  fonie fuppofe,  a 
quinfey,  but  an  inflammation  in  a  horfe's.  throat,  pro- 
ceeding from  fonie  choleric  or  bloody  fluxion,  which 
comes  out  of  the  branches  of  the  throat  vi-ins  into  thole 
parts,  and  there  brec.;  fomc  hot  inflammation,  excited- 
by  a  hard  cold  winter,"  or  by  cold  catched  after  hard 
riding  or  labour. 

C«'lts,   andyo-mg  horfes  under  fix  years  of  a-;e,  are.' 
generally  the  i'uhjects  of  this  dileafe;  and  it  never  re- 
turns a  iecond  time  to  the  fame  horfe. 

It  is  a  hard  fireliing  between  the  boric'*  chaps,  upon 
3p  the 
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the  roots  of  his  tongue,  and  about  his  throat;  which 
•fwelling,  if  not  prevented,  will  ftop  his  windpipe,  and 
fo  ftrangle  or  choak  him. 

The  fymptoms  attending  this  diforder,  are  great  heat 
and  feveriflinefs,  a  painful  cough,  with  great  inclina- 
tion to  drink  without  being  able.  Some  horfes  lofe 
their  appetite  entirely,  and  other*  eat  but  very  little,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  pain  refulting  from  the  motion  of  the 
jaws  in  chewing  and  fwallowing. 

This  difeal'e,  thouuh  very  troublefome,  is  dangerous 
only  when  the  fwelling  turns  upward  againft  the  wind- 
pipe and  gullet,  when  the  horfe  is  liable  to  fuffbcation, 
unlefs  it  breaks  ibon  ;  or  when  the  horfe  runs  at  the 
nofe,  a  fure  ilgn  that  the  difeafe  is  of  a  malignant  na- 
ture, and  has  affected  other  parts. 

The  ftrangles  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  difeafe  of 
itfelf,  but  a  crifis  of  others ;  an  effort  of  nature,  which 
has  thrown  the  offending  humours  on  thofe  parts.  It 
therefore  follows,  that  we  muft  by  nil  means  promote 
a  fuppuration.  This  is  to  aflift  nature  in  her  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  load  of  offending  matter,  which  clogs 
and  difturbs  the  animal  machine.  .The  fwellings, 
therefore,  (herald  be  kept  conftantly  moift  w'nh  an  oint- 
ment of  marfhmallows,  and  the  head  and  neck  covered 
with  a  warm  hood.  The  following  poultice  will  alfo 
be  of  great  ufe  in  promoting  a  fuppuration,  and  there- 
fore a  very  proper  application  in  this  difeafe  :  take  of 
the  leaves  of  marfhrnallows,  ten"  handfuls  ;  of  the  roots 
of  white  lily,  half  a  pound;  of  linfeed  and  fenugreek 
feeds  bruifed,  of  each  four  ounces;  boil  them  in 
two  uarts  of  water,  fill  the  whole  becomes  of  a  pulpy 
confidence  ;  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  add  to  it  two 
ounces  of  the  ointment  of  marlhmallows,  and  a  fufli- 
cient  quantity  of  hog's  lard  to  prevent  its  growing  ftiff 
r.rid  dry. 

This  poultice  fhould  be  applied  hot  twice  a-day,  and 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  maturity  of  the  fwelling  ;  for 
the  matter  will  be  formed  in  live  or  fix  days,  and  open 
itfelf  a  paflage  through  the  ikin.  It  the  opening  formed 
by  nature  be  capacious  enough  to  admit  a  free  difcharge 
of  the  morbid  matt-r,  there  will  be  no  neccfluy  to  en- 
large ;  but  if  not,  you  muft  not  fail  to  do  it  with  a  knife 
or  lancet. 

When  the  fwelling  is  broke,  and  the  orifice  of  a 
proper  ilize  to  difcharge  the  matter,  drefs  it  with  the 
following  ointment  fpread  on  tow,  hut  apply  over  the 
<3refling  the  above  poultice,  in  or.ler  to  promote  the 
digeftion,  and  remove  the  remains  of  hardnefs  octafi- 
oned  by  inflammation  :  take  of  rolin  and  Burgundy 
pitch,  of  each  a  pound  and  a  half;  of  honey  and  com- 
mon turpentine,  of  each  eight  ounces ;  of.yellow  wax, 
four  ounces  ;  ot  hog's  lard,  one  pound  ;  and  of  verdi- 
gris finely  powdered,  one  ounce  ,  melt  the  ingredients 
together,  but  do  not  put  in  the  verdigris  till  the  veffel 
is  removed  from  the  lire,  and  then  the  ointment  mull 
be  continued  ftirnng  till  cold,  otherwife  the  verdigris 
will  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sometimes  the  fever  and  inflammation  arc  at  a  con- 
fiderable  height  at  the  beginning  of  the  ftrangles  ;  in 
this  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  away  a  moderate 
quautity  of  blood,  and  to  dilute  the  remainder  with 


plenty  of  water-gruel,  or  warm  water,  mafhes,  and  the 
like. 

If  the  running  at  the  nofe,  which,  ns  already  ob- 
ferved,  fometimes  attends  the  ftrangles,  fhould  conti- 
nue after  the  fwe!lin:'S  are  broke,  there  will  be  dan- 
ger of  weakening  the  horfe.  An  ounce  of  jefu't's  bark, 
therefore,  or  a  ftrong  decoction  of  guaiacum  {havings, 
fhould  be  given  him  for  fome  time  every  day,  which 
will  have  a  very  good  effect  in  flopping  their  glan- 
dular difbharges,  and  drying  up  ulcers  of  all  kinds  in 
horfes. 

When  the  horfe  has  recovered  his  ftrength,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  purge  him  ;  and  if  any  hardnefs  fhould  re- 
main after  the  wound  is  healed,  it  may  be  difperfed  by 
the  mercurial  ointment. 

The  fever  may  be  moderated  by  cooling  and  laxative, 
but  not  purging  clyfters  ;  or  by  the  faline  powder,  as 
directed  in  the  article,  Fevers  ;  but  be  careful  to  avoid 
repellents  of  all  kinds. 

As  foon  as  the  fever  is  moderated,  if  there  is  any 
difcharge  at  the  nofe,  give  one  ounce  of  bark  every 
day,  and  continue  it  until  the  difcharge  is  abated  ;  and 
if  any  hardnefs  remain  about  the  part  where  the  tu- 
mour was,  rub  it  everyday  with  the  Wronger  blue  oint- 
ment. 

'1  he  baftard-flrangles  is  a  flight  degree  of  the  true 
fort,  in  which  the  horfe  is  reftlefi,  feverifh,  and  will 
lay  down  very  often,  but  foon  and  fuddenly  (tart  up 
again.  Sometimes  this  name  is  given  to  fwellings  in 
old  horfes  about  the  lower,  and  fometimes  the  upper 
part,  betwixt  the  upper  jaw  bones,  which  arifcs  from 
a  poor,  bad  habit  of  body,  frequent  colds,  and  hard 
uf,ige. 

But  if  it  fhould  happen  to  break  inwardly,  then 
perfume  his  head  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  by  burning 
frankincenfe  or  maftich  under  his  nofe,  or  elfe  by  put- 
ting a  hot  coal  upon  wet  hay,  the  fmoak  of  which  let 
him  receive  up  his  noftrils;  or  with  a. red  hot  iron 
thru  ft  a  hole  through  the  fkin  on  both  fides  the  weafon, 
and  iifter  it  has  begun  to  matter,  mix  butter,  tanners' 
water,  and  fait  together,  and  anoint  the  fore  every  day 
till  it  is  whole  ;  bleeding  in  the  mouth  is  alfo  very 
good  for  this  diftemper. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE  fays  the  ftrangles  is  a  well  known 
difeafe,  which  attacks  mo:-t  colts;  and,  according  to 
GIBSON,  ufuaily  upon  their  being  firll  put  to  labour, 
terminating  in  a  critical  abitefs  under  the  jaws. 

The  old  Englifh  term  for  this  difeafe,  was  the  Jlran- 
gnHion ;  and  BLUNDEVJL,  after  LAUREN  i  ics  Russius, 
and  the  Italian  writers,  compares  it  to  the  Cynanche  or 
Angina  of  the  human  fpecies,  giving  of  it,  however,  a 
very  lame  and  imperfect  account.  SOLLI  YSEL  ililes  it 
a  northern  difeafe,  and  compares  it  with  the  fmall-pox, 
as  thofe  before  him  had  compared  it  to  the  quinfey, 
and  it  no  doubt  bears  analogy,  in  many  refpefts,  with 
both  difeafes.  It  is  one  of  thofe  fpontaneous  efforts  of 
nature,  to  difburden  herfelf  of  a  fuperflux  of  humours, 
which  is  final,  and  does  not  recur  ;  as  to  the  vives,  to 
which  aged  horfes  arefubjeft,  they  either  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  the  ftrangles,  or  this  latter  difbrder,  in  age, 
makes  a  different  appearance.  The  matter  of  the 
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firangle*  is  contagious  in  a  certain  degree,  fincea  coun- 
try farrier  propagated  the  difeafe  by  inoculaticn,  and 
•wrote  a  pamphlet  to  recommend  fucli  unneceflaryprac- 
tke. 

The  authors  to  be  confulted  in  this  cafe,  are  GIBSON 
and  BRACK KN  ;  all  our  other  writers,  without  reitr\v, 
•  y  copied  th<-      .  wlio    m.iy   find  it 

convenient  "  to  link  a  tedious  hour  in  ihc  fcrious  uik 
of  critki  on  t!ie  ftijn- 

gles  ;  where  that  moft  unfortunate  <:  ke  a  true 

big:  r-.dator,  or  Knight  of  the  Pcftle,  has  fup 

.y  and   cxclulitvly 

s   commonly   attack    young 
r  being  fair   brought  10  labour,  and  the 
nouriihing  <  before  they  arrire 

at  live   years;  jet   I  have  both  known  unbrnke  .. 
J   with    it   in  the  *  which    : 

efcapcd  i;  du-ing  their  lives.     Among  colts  at  gr ,:'. 

It    is  the 

:a  fulTcr  a  colt   to   rut:  :  grafs  j  but  I 

(hould  much  r-ither  prefer  the  taking  him  up  inltantly 

into  warm  keep,    and   proper  care,   le.f  the  dill  barge 

fhould  be  checked  by  the  repulfive  property  of  the  cold 

and  a  part  of  the  difeafc,  from  intutTkient  dilution, 

be  left  in  the  habit  to   rc-appe.ir  in  time,  under  the 

guile    .1  i.l    denomination   •  BRACKEN  feems 

inclined,     under    fomc    circumfUnces,    to    rrpel    the 

ftranglrs  ,   bu  nly  in  whii.ii  it  d' •;  y  be 

Lfc   pr.u        ,  [i,  arc,  when    the    tumour 

monrs  arc   1    .  til.  'ic,  and   difinclined  to 

ijration.  T..cy  may  thru  Lie  treated  with  repellents 

as  the  vives,   alterative  or  purgative  medicines  being 

>  very   uncommon   c.  with 

colts. 

Ggnsof  the  approach  of  this  difrafe,  are  thruft- 
ing  out  of  tl.  '.ii  le  cough,  fcvcrilh  heat,  hot 

breath,  hrav;»  .  difficulty  in  degluti- 

tion.    A  ".ne,   in- 

ing  daily  until  the  li't'i  or  .  when  the  im- 

ng  a  large  quantity  of 

avourablc  .;  more  is  ne- 

>  clothe  the  head  •  nt  theabfcefs 

noilicnt  ointnunt,  at.d  perhaps 

to  enlarge   the  oriii.c,  in    a   I'.n.ill  dcgr  the 

•cr  firft  appear  •  .tli  cam- 

la  the  .    the  horle'»  diet 

w.ir;ii  w.iti-r,    or  white 
vrat'  •  of  gruel,  ;md  the  Ults  as  occaQon  may 

fe  upward  among  the  glands, 
%,  which  maturate 

at  » and  cure  may  be  tedi- 

ncd  above,  nearly 
•  pipe,  there  is  a  decree   of 
rcvent  a  horfe  from  fwallowing 
t  fuppuration  be  long  del.. 

will 

.  rils   dilated,  as   in   tonvulfiun. 

Running  i;  looked  u|>on  23  an  unfavourable 

the  fwi,  .  ua  the  in  lido 


of  the  jaw-bone,  when  it  is  a  considerable  time  in  com- 
ing to  maturity;  and  the  difcharge  mud  be  evacuated 
by  the  mouth. 

When  it  is  neceiTary  to  promote  fuppuration  by  art,, 
unguents  and  warm  foment  itions,  ufed  three  or  four 
•;  a-day,  are  preferable  to  poultices  in  this  refpect, 
that  the  latter  are  apt  to  brcome  cold,  and  by  their  re-  ' 
pelting  effeft  in  th.i'  ft-.ite,  to  undo  ail  the  good  they 
may  have  prcviouQy  done;  a  difficulty  I  have  often,- 
experienced:  but  if  the  attendant  will  take  the  pains 
ot  replacing  tlje  poultices  the  inllant  they  lofe  the  ue- 
ceilary  degree  of  heat,  tlu-re  is  no  method  half  fo  effi- 


Receipts  for  poultices,  embrocations,  unguents,  and 
preparation*  of  various  kinds,  will  be  found  by  a  re- 

ce  to  the  different  articles. 

Should  the  difcharge  proceed  by  the  mouth,  cleanfe 
frequently  with  equ.d  parts  of  beft  vinegar  and  fpirit 
of  win.:,  or  braiuly,  dilute  I  a  little  with  water  and 

\Valh    tl'.e  nortrils  with  the 

lame,  paying  all  poflible  attention  t<>  cL-ajilinefs  Ufe 
no  pretfutuie  attempt  to  open  the  abfccfs  ;  but,  fhould 
nature  be  too  tardy,  a  depending  orifice  may  be  made, 
not  too  deep,  with  a  lighted  candle,  or  preferably  with 
a  fmall  pointed  cautery.  If  the  fever  run  fa  high, 
bleed  once;  (hould  it  become  hectic  and  malignant, 
give  the  fever-drink  ;  and  in  cafe  of  much  difcharge 
from  the  nofc,  that  the  horfe  appears  weakened,  the 
bark  with  red  wine  will  be  the  beft  rcftbrative  ;  or 
jns  of  guaiacum,  tendered  palatable  with 
?,  ligs,  u  ,  a  quirt  a  day  for  a  week  or 

!  •    ;  ie  glands   remaining  after  the 

cure,  will  be  btft  difperfed  by  llrong  mercurial  unc- 
tion, k.  eping  the  horfe  fife  from  cold,  and  mild  mer- 
curial phuic.  In  the  fame  manner  the  vives  are  to  be 
treateJ. 

In  this  diforder,  malhes  muft  be  the  conftant  food', 

in    fmall  proportions,    to  prevent   waftc  ;    in  each  of 

whiclr  Mr.  TAHMN  directs  to  put  of  liquorice  and  anni- 

fced  powders,  haif  an  ounce,  and  about  two  ounces  of 

honey,  or,  in  lieu  of  this  Ijft,  a  quart  of  i.i.ilt.     The 

drii....  ng   of  warm  water  impregnated  with  a 

Jed  bran  or  watcr-^ruel,  fkould  be  given 

.  and'often.    The  he.id  .null  be  kept 

red  with  llanml,  as  the  warmth  will   great- 

ly tend  to  alTiR  in  promoting  the  neceflary  ihfc.'iarge  ; 

tiioui,1.!,  u..!  i.  ci.-iuiiiHances  and  weather  forbid,  the 

hoi  It  need  not  be  confined,    but  fhouKI  have  the  ad- 

vantage  of  air  and  gentle  exercife.     Nor  fliould  re- 

gular dreffing,   and    the  accufton-.ed   courfc  of  Cable 

I'iine,  be  omitted,  but   only  ufed  in  a  Icfs  degree 

than  wlien  in  health.     Tim  diftemo.r  is  feldom  dan- 

inlefs   from   negkx^r,  ignorant   treatment,  or 

crutl  ufage.  It  generally  terminates  with  a  runni.ig  at 

tin  note,  in  a  greater  or  lefs   degree;  which  Ihould 

bj  frequently  cleanfedfrom  the  iniide  of  the  noflrils,. 

by  means  or  a  fponge  fufficiemly  moillened  in  water, 

to  prevent  its  acquiring  an  adhellon  to  thofe  parts,   or 

a  foulnefs  and  fetor  that  would  Ihorily  become  acrimo- 

DJOUt. 

If  9  hardnct  remains  after  the  fores  are  healed  up,  . 
3  P  a 
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they  may  be  anointed  with  the  following  mercurial 
ointment : 

Take  of  crude  mercury  and  quick-filver,  one  ounce  ; 
Venice  turpentine,  half  an  ounce;  rub  together  in  a 
mortar  till  the  globules  of  the  quick-filver  are  no 
longer  vifible;  then  add,  by  little  and  little,  two 
ounces  of  hog's  !ard,  juft  warm  and  liquified  ;  and 
let  the  whole  be  clofe  covered  for  ufe.  When, the 
horfe  has  recovered  his  ftrength,  purging  will  be  ne- 
ceffary. 

If  a  copious  and  offenfive  difcharge  from  the  noftrils 
fhould  continue  after  the  abfcefs  is  healed  up,  there 
will  be  reafon  to  fufpect  the  difeafe  called  the  glan- 
ders, treated  of  in  the  laft  article,  A  certain  author 
fays,  "  if  a  large  tumour  foon  appears,  the  difeafe  will 
eafily  be  conquered,  and  alafting  cure  may  be  expect- 
ed ;  but  to  begin  the  cure,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make 
a  cataplafm  or  poultice  :  fpread  it  upon  fome  coarf'e 
cloth,  and  few  it  tight  about  the  fwelling  with  a  pack- 
ing needle  and  twine." 

Take  leaves  of  mallows  and  of  marfhmallows,  of 
•each  fix  or  eight  handfuls  ;  two  pounds  of  white  lily 
•roots  ;  linfeed  and  fenugreek,  in  powder,  of  each  one 
pound  ;  and  half  a  quartern  of  bran  ;  boil  them  all  to- 
gether in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  till  they  are  foft, 
then  beat  them  up  together  and  boil  them  again  to  a 
tlrck  poultice;  apply  this  warm,  night  and  morning, 
after  ftirring  a  pound  of  hog's  lard  into  it.  When  the 
matter  comes  forward,  the  tumour  is  to  be  opened, 
and  the  matter  fqueezed  out ;  but  the  fame  kind  of 
poultice  to  be  conflantly  and  regularly  applied  warm  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  will  be  run  off. 

Bleeding  and  purging  mult  be  omitted  till  the  matter 
is  all  entirely  drawn  away  by  the  above  cataplafm  ; 
after  which  give  him  the  following  cathartic  once, 
twice,  or  three  times. 

Take  jalap  and  aloes,  in  powder,  of  each  fix  drachms; 
fal  polychreft,  two  ounces ;  fal  diureticus,  half  an 
ounce;  buckthorn  fyrup,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  mix 
them  together  into  a  ball  for  one  dofe.  It  may  be  re- 
peated every  fourth  day,  for  three  times,  if  the  horfe 
is  not  too  weak  to  bear  it. 

Warm  mafhes,  from  the  time  the  animal  is  taken 
111  till  the  humour  is  dilperfcd,  fhould  not  be  neglect- 
ed ;  and  warm  water  to  be  given  to  him  the  day  he 
takes  the  phyfic. 

Another  receipt.  Take  marfh mallows,  groundfel, 
chamomile,  and  hart's-tongue  ;  bray  them  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  fmallage,  and  fry  the  whole  with 
hog's  lard  ;  fo,  being  very  hot,  apply  it  to  the  place, 
which  ought  to  be  under  the  caul,  and  it  will  mollify 
the  fwelling,  and  by  degrees  remove  the  obftrudtion 
of  the  paliage.  Then  take  roche-alum,  honey,  and 
the  whi;e  excrements  of  a  dog,  and  difiblve  them 
with  brown  fugar-candy  in  a  quart  of  milk ;  give  it 
him  hot,  and  io  continue  doing  for  a  week,  morning 
and  evening ;  renewing  likewiie  the  poultice  once  a 
day. 

STRANGURY,         1    IN  HORSES,  a  diftemper  to 

STRANGULLION.  j  which  they  are  incident, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  horfe's  having  an  incli- 


nation to   ftale  often,  and  yet   voiding  only  a  few 
drops. 

This  may  happen  to  a  horfe  various  ways  ;  feme- 
times  by  hard  riding,  or  much  labour  ;  fometimes  by 
hot  meats  and  drinks,  and  fometimes  by  an  ulceration 
of  the  bladder,  &c. 

The  firft  application  neceffary  is  to  Weed  largely, 
and  after  the  operation  give  the  following  drink,  and 
repeat  it  two  or  three  times  every  two  hours  : 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  well  nibbed  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  one  ounce  ;  of  nitre,  or  fait  prunella, 
fix  drachms  ;  of  fweet  oil,  half  a  pint  ;  and  a  pint  of 
white  wine. 

The  horfe  mould  have  plenty  of  marfhmallow  de- 
coction, with  an  ounce  of  nitre,  the  fame  quantity  of 
gum  arable,  and  two  ounces  of  horey  diffclved  in  every 
quart  of  it  ;  for  it  mutt:  be  remembered,  that  the  more 
a  horfe  drinks  of  this  emollient  decoction,  especially 
when  improved  with  nitre,  gum  arable,  and  honey, 
the  fooner  he  will  recover  ;  as  it  will  greatly  tend  to 
remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  confequently  to 
terminate  its  effects. 

Some  bathe  the  horfe's  loins  with  warm  water,  and 
then  tempering  bread  and  bay-berries  with  butter,  give 
him  two  or  three  balls  of  it  for  three  days  fucceilively. 
Or, 

You  may  ufe  powder  of  flint-ftone  calcined,  mixed 
with  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  parfley-feed,  and  as 
much  of  that  of  ivy-berries,  and  boil  them  a  little  in 
a  pint  of  claret,  and  give  the  horfe,  and  it  will  do. 
Or, 

A  quart  of  new  milk,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ef 
fugar  ;  brew  them  well  together,  and  give  it  to  the 
horfe  to  drink  in  the  morning  fading,  and  keep  him 
warm.  Or,  boil  a  good  quantity  of  hog's  fennel  in 
the  water  you  give  him  to  drink,  and  it  will  cure 
him. 

The  following  poultice  applied  acrofs  the  loins, 
over  the  kidneys,  hath  been  followed  by  good  ef- 


Take  a  handful  of  garlic,  frefli  gathered  ;  of  muf- 
tard  feed  and  frefh  horfe-radifh  root,  bruifed,  each 
half  a  pound;  camphire,  two  ounces;  green  foap, 
enough  to  give  the  whole  a  proper  confidence  ;  fpread 
it  on  a  coarfe  cloth,  and  renew  it  every  twenty-four 
hours  until  the  horfe  dales  eafily. 

STR  APS  OF  A  SADDLE;  are  fmall  leather  ftraps, 
naik  d  to  the  bows  of  the  faddle,  with  which  the  girths 
are  made  faft  to  the  faddle. 

STRIKE  A  NAIL  ;  is  to  drive  it  through  the  horfe's 
fhoe,  and  the  horn  or  hoof  of  his  foot  ;  and  to  rivet  it 
for  holding  on  the  flioe. 

STRINGS,  OR  LINES,  devices  wherewith  to  take 
birds,  both  great  and  fmall,  and  even  water  fowl  ; 
they  are  made  of  long  fmall  cords,  knotted  here  and 
there,  and  containing  in  length  as  many  fathoms 
as  the  places  or  haunts  where  you  are  to  lay  them 
require  ;  thefe  are  of  great  ufe  in  taking  of  all  forts 
of  large  wild-fowl,  asalfo  for  plovers  of  both  kinds. 

When  you  arc  to  ufe  thefe  firings,  they  muft  be 
limed  wirh  the  flrongeft  bird-lime  5  when  coming  to 

their 
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their  haunts,  if  it  be  before  the  evening-flight,  it  mut 
be  before  fun-fet ;  if  for  the  morning  flight,  at  lead  two 
hours  betoreday,  and  having  a  bundel  of  fmall  flicks, 
about  two  teet  1  >n^,  Sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  with 
a  little  fork  at  the  upper  end,  let  I'IUTI  be  pricked  a 
little  flant-wit,  fo  that  they  may  be  v.  ;thin  a  foot  and 
a  halt  of  the  ground  •,  then  (hall  thefe  lime-twigs  be 
drawn  an,  laid  upon  the  forks,  fome  rows  higher  than 
others,  anu  higher  in  one  place  than  another,  fike  water 
waves,  till  every  row  be  filled,  and  the  haunt  covered 
all  over  ;  then  fallen  the  cnJ  with  a  flipping  l<xjp,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  thac  upon  any  violent  (train  the  whole 
firing  may  loofen  and  lap  about  anv  thin.:  .ches 

it;  and  b  v  fpecially 

plovers,  may  be  taken,  bv  reafon  of  the  great  flocks  they 
come  in,  and  they  arc  gruerally  taken  at  their  coming 
upon  the  ground,  whofe  natuie  it  is  to  fwcep  clofc,  and 
fo  falling  amongft  the  firings,  are  taken. 

1  here  is  no  need  you  fhould  be  constantly  at  watch, 
for  being  entangle  iot  1  oof  en  themf-ives;  when 

you  have  done  you  .iy  them  up  for  another  time, 

only  you  muft  new  <i  .  with  frefh  hird-limc: 

you  may  make  ufe  of  t  ,;§  and  lines  for  taking 

water-fowl,  and  then  ufe  the  li.-il  and  ftrongeft  bird- 
lime you  can  get,  thefe  filings  being  laid  over  the  rivers, 
ponds,  or  pLlhes  of  water  when-  a  to  take  any, 

which  mull  b:  in  fuch  places  where  their  haunts  are, 
and  let  the  faid  firm.'*  al  .oil  touch  the  water,  and  be 
as  thick  laid  as  b-  • ':.•  j  tor  land-fowl ;  and  this 

caution  mail  be  cart-fully  obfervcd,  not  to  ufe  fuch 
firings  in  moon-fii  s,  for  the  It  dovv  of  the  light 

will  certainly  create  a  jcaloufy  in  the  fowl,  and  lo  fpoil 
your  fport  See  SPRINGS. 

ST  R1NC.  II Al.  1,  i*  HORSES;  an  imperfection, 
wh  ch  is  a  fid  I. n  twitching  or  fnatching  up  his  hin- 
der leg  much  hi_;htr  than  the  other;  to  this  the  beft 
mettl.- ;  hoifcs  arc,  foe  the  molt  part,  more  fubject  than 
others. 

It  fcizesthem  after  a  fuddrn  taking  of  cold,  after  hard 

riding,  or  fore  labour;  efpecially  by  wafhing  him  while 

he  is  hot,  which  chilis  his  blood,   and  Co  benumbs  his 

AS,  ihu  it  will  fometimes  take  -way  the  lenle  and 

feeling  of  a  limb. 

For  the  cure :  take  up  the  hinder  vein  upon  the  thigh, 
and  underneath  the  lime  there  'ne  a  ftrinj,  which  you 
mult  cut  away,  and  then  anoint  him  with  butter  and 
fait,  and  he  will  | 

Some  ufe  a  particular  ointment  for  this  purpofe,  pre- 
pared a>  follows  . 

Take  oil  of  worm,  nerve  oil,  oil  of  petroleum,  of 
fpikc,  of  piece  or  patch  greafe,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  of 
London  treacle,  four  ounce* ;  of  hog's  greafe,  two 
pounds;  fet  all  on  the  fire,  and  when  .hey  are  melted, 
take  them  off,  and  keeplhrnng  it  till  it  is  cold,  and  with 
this  anoint  the  p.  rt  affected  every  day,  and  bind  him 
with  a  Toft  thumb-band,  Irom  the  pattern  to  the  top  of  the 
hoof;  repeat  this  for  ten  days  together,  rubbing  and 
chafing  in  the  ointment  very  well  for  a  long  time,  hold- 
ing a  red-hot  fire-fhovel  a.'  .u.it  it. 

To  keep  the  parts  warm,  litter  the  horfe  well,  and 
make  the  thumb-bands  ids  and  fhorter  every  day,  till 
you  perceive  the  boric  to  lui.d  on  both  legs  alike,  and 


be  recovering:  but  he  mud  not  yet  be  ridden,  fo  as  to 
fweat  much,  for  a  moi.th  after;  and  as  loon  as  warm 
weather  comes  on,  put  hi  n  10  grafs  in  fome  dry  pa'rure, 
where  he  may  not  want  water,  but  let  him  be-  taken  out 
again  before  cold  weather  comes,  and  while  he  is  in  the 
liable  let  him  ba  kept  warm,  and  fo  he  will  be  free  from 
the  firing-halt. 

STUi>  A  fplmter  of  frefh-cut  under-wood,  that 
gets  into  the  horfe 's  foot  when  he  runs,  and  purcing 
the  fols  through  the  quick,  becomes  more  or  It-Is 
dangerous,  according  as  it  links  more  or  lefs  into  ibe 
foot. 

STUD.  A  place  where  flallions  and  mares  are  kept 
to  propagate  the  kind,  or  elfe  the  word  lignifics  the  ftal- 
lionsand  breeding  mares  themselves ;  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
cellary  there  fhould  be  a  ftud,  if  you  would  have  an  in- 
creafe  or  the  horfe  kind  ;  the  gooJuefs  of  hories  depend 
p  .rtly  on  the  goodnefs  of  the  ftud,  and  their  good  fe-d- 
ing  when  they  are  bat  young;  fine  flail ions,  and  fine 
breeding  mares,  generally  produce  fine  and  good  colts, 
which  will  always  continue  fo,  if  they  are  wcil  and  care- 
fully fed. 

Under  thi»  head  it  is  not  propofed  to  fpeak  of  any  fort 
of  breed  of  horfes,  but  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  labour 
and  draught,  and  therefore  without  mentioning  thofe  cf  a 
great  price,  and  fuch  as  aredsfigned  tor  the  u(c  of  per- 
of  the  full  rank,  wi-  fav  that  a  ftallion  for  this  ead 
ought  to  have  a  good  coat,  be  well  marked,  vigorous, 
and  very  courageous ;  cau  muft  be  haJ  that  he  have 
none  of  the  distempers  upon  him  that  are  hereditary, 
for  the  foals  will  certainly  be  fubjeci  to  the  fame ;  he 
ought  to  be  of  a  docile  natur  ,  and  he  ought  not  to 
be  made  ufe  of  for  covering  of  the  mare  before  he  is 
fix  years  old,  for  if  he  is  too  young  he  will  deceive 
them. 

A  good  coat  is  as  eflential  to  the  mares  as  to  the  ftal- 
lions ;  they  fhould  be  well  made,  and  as  near  as  poflible 
to  the  fame  mien  and  (lature  as  the  ftallion ;  they  fhould 
have  fprightly  eyes,  and  be  well  marked  ;  they  ought  not 
to  be  covered  till  they  are  three  years  old,  and  then  may 
continue  to  breed  till  ten ;  they  fhoul J  have  but  on:  foal 
in  two  years,  that  they  may  have  time  to  nourifh  and 

•HJ:..  up. 

Abour  a  month  or  two  before  the  ftallion  is  turned 
to  the  mares,  he  ought  to  be  fed  with  good  hay  and 
good  oats,  or  wheat- ftraw  ;  and  he  muft  not  be  put  to 
any  manner  of  labour,  only  be  walked  backwards  and 
forwards,  from  time  to  time,  for  two  hours  every  day ; 
you  mull  never  give  him  above  twenty  mares  to  cover, 
unlefs  you  would  deftroy  him  outright,  or  make  him 
broken  winded;  and  he  will  continue  to  propagate  his 
kind  from  the  age  of  fix  to  fixteen  years. 

'I  he  month  of  May  is  the  ufual  time  wherein  mares 
are  to  be  covered,  to  the  end  that  they  may  foal  in  April, 
for  they  go  eleven  months,  and  as  many  days  over  as 
they  are  years  old  ;  and  the  reafon  why  this  month  is 
pitched  up  m,  is,  becaufe  when  they  foal  the  following 
year,  there  will  be  plenty  of  grafs  for  them,  and  con- 
fequently  they  will  have  milk  enough  to  nourifh  their 
young. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  that  in  a  ftud  methodi- 
cally managed,  the  marcs  fail  not  to  produce  foals,  fo 

much 
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much  as  thofe  which  are  brought  to  the  flallion,  with- 
out ufmg  thefe  precautions  which  are  necefTary  for  fuch 
an  aftion  ;  for  how  many  pcrfons  are  there,  who  as  foon 
as  the  mares  come  from  their  labour,  take  and  lead 
them  to  be  covered,  by  which  mentis  they  are  very  often 
difappointed :  if  you  would  have  your  mare  keep,  you 
mult  fuffer  her  to  run  for  libout  eight  days  in  good 
pafture,  and  then  let  the  ftallion  cover  her  once  or 
twice  the  fame  day,  if  he  be  inclined  fo  to  do  ;  and 
after  (he  is  covered  let  her  be  conducted  to  h.-r  pafture, 
and  there  continue  her  for  four  days,  after  which  you . 
may  work  her,  but  with  much  .  moderation  at  the 
firft. 

It  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be  obferved,  and  what  the 
countrymen  ought  pofitively  to  know,  whether  the  ftal- 
lion  he  would  have  to  leap  his  mare,  is  fed  with  dry 
meat  in  the  ftabk,  or  on  grafs  in  the  fields  ;  if  he  is  at 
grafs,  and  the  mares  r.r?  fe  !  with  dry  meat,  or  if  h,- 
is  led  in  the  ftable.  and  that  the  mares  are  at  grafs, 
their  mares  will  run  a  great  hazard  of  cafting  their 
foals,  or  not  conceiving  at  all,  which  will  feldom  hap- 
pen, if  ufed  to  the  fame  manner  of  feeding  with  the  ftal- 
lion. 

Before  you  fuffer  your  mare  to  be  covered,  hold  her 
in  your  hand,  .and  for  a  {hort  time  in  the  fight  of  the 
horfe,  fo  as  fhe  may  alfo  look  upon  him  ;  this  will  ani- 
mate her  very  much,  and  caufe  the  ftallion  to  cover  her 
with  the  more  vigour,  and  be  a  means  to  make  her  keep 
the  better;  to  bring  about  this  generation  work,  vou 
ou^ht  not  to  have  your  mare  covered  but  when  Hie  is 
ripe  for  it;  and  in  order  to  which,  give  her  a  peck  of 
hemp-feed  for  eight  days  fucceffively,  moiirin'g  and 
evening  ;  and  in  cafe  {he  will  not  eat  them  alone,  mix 
them  with  her  bran  and  oats,  or  elfe  keep  her  fading, 
that  fo  hunger  may  bring  her  to  eat  them  without  any 
mixture. 

A  mare  mufl  never  be  carried  to  be  covered,  whilft 
{he  gives  fuck  to  her  colt;  ?.nd  thatftie  may  laft  fo  much 
the  longer,  fhe  muft  not  foal,  as  has  been  ob'erved, 
above  once  in  two  years  :  but  for  as  much  as  thefe  rules 
are  unobferved  by  many,  and  that  they  will  obrtma  cly 
have  their  mares  covered  almoft  as  foon  as  they  have  foal- 
ed, they  ought  not  to  do  it  tnl  eig-t  days  are  paft,  and 
even  then  they  ought  to  ufe  all  manner  of  means  that  file 
may  have  an  inclination  thereto. 

Some  pc-rfons,  in  treating  of  this  fubject,  have  ob- 
ferved, that  in  order  to  have  male  colts,  you  need  do  no 
more  than  to  let  your  mares  be  covered  between  the  firft 
day  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  full,  and  that  they  cannot 
fail  in  thsir  expectations  heicin,  provided  the  mare  has 
a  good  appetite  to  be  covered  ;  but  M.  CH  MEL  makes 
very  flight  of  this  notion,  ana  gives  no  manner  of  credit 
to  it. 

When  your  mares  have  been  covered,  you  rm;ft  f-t 
down  the  day,  to  the  end  you  may  avoid  the  inconveni- 
ences mat  may  happen  when  they  come  to  foal ;  for  they 
often  kill  their  foal,  eithei  out  of  inadvertency,  or  the 
difficulty  they  undergo  in  foaling;  and  therefore  when 
the  day  comes  wherein  they  aic  tu  foal,  y<  u  mould  nar- 
rowly watch  them,  and  fee  whether  they  want  any 
help  to  bring  forth,  either  by  flopping  their  noftiils  or 
o;herwife,  making  ufc  of  your  hand  to  facilitate  their 
foaling. 


The  mare  fometimes  foals  a  dead  foal,  in  which  fhe 
runs  a  great  hazard  of  her  life,  without  prefent  reme- 
dy ;  and  therefore  to  help  hep  in  this  condition  you 
muft  bruife  fome  polypoJy  in  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
and  nuke  her  fwallow  it;  and  if  this  will  not  do, 
there  muft  be  a  fo:t  of  midwifery  prattif?d,  and  th; 
fjal  pulled  from  her,  not  only  upon  this  occafion, 
when  no  part  of  it  is  come  out,  but  even  when  the  feet 
appear. 

When  the  mares  have  foaled,  they  muft  need  have 
fuffered  much,  and  thereby  muft  be  much  ab.iteJ  ;  and 
if  they  are  not  quite  gone,  you  muft  endeavour  to  keep- 
them,  by  giving  them  prefen tly  a  ("mail  maih  of  three 
pints  of  warm  water,  wherein  you  muft  deep  fome 
meal,  and  into  which  you  muft  throw  a  ftnall  handful 
of  fait,  and  this  you  arc  to  continue  threr;  day-.,  morn- 
ing and  eveni:).:,  and  then  turn  th;m  into  good  p.if- 
ture. 

The  fame  author  exclaims  much  agalnft  thofe  who 
in  two  or  three  days  after  the  mare  has  foaled,  put  tier 
to  work,  p.<  if  die  was  then  in  a  coiuiiti  >n  t  >  bear  any 
fatigue  ;  l?t  them  urge  what  preffing  reafons  they  plc-afe, 
hs  accounts  tbe.n  murderers  of  both  mare  and  foal ; 
of  the  in  ire,  by  piling  her  drength  to  fuch  a  trial; 
and  of  the  foal,  who  fi.iding  not  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  milk  for  his  nounfhinent.  comes  on  but  vi-ry  flowlv; 
and  theiefore  thofe  who  would  have  t  icir  rrares  to  be  al- 
ways in  a  good  coiuiiti  n,  alter  foaling,  and  have  the  foal 
grow  up  to  their  entire  fatisfaclion,  muft  make  ufe  of 
a  quite  contrary  method  :  or  elfe  they  Ih  >uld  never  have 
their  mares  covered,  unlefs  they  allow  them  a  month's 
reft  at  leaft  after  their  foaling. 

As  to  the  time  of  weaning  foals  or  colts,  authors  differ 
in  their  opinions  ;  fome  hold  that  it  ought  to  b,-  d one  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the  cokl  weather  begins 
to  come  on,  and  about  Martinmas;  others  maintain, 
that  they  fhould  be  fuffered  to  fuck  all  the  winter,  an J 
that  they  will  be  the  bitter'for  it.  Thofe  who  are  chj 
belt  [killed  in  duds,  embrace  th;  htter  opinion  without 
any  hefitation,  who  fay,  that  to  wean  the  foals  fo  i 
is  the  way  to  make  them  uiifcrviceahl ••  till  they  are  fix  or 
feven  years  o!d  ;  whereas  if  you  fufrer  them  to  continue 
longer  with  their  dams,  it  will  harden  their  mouths,  and 
confequently  inure  them  the  fooner  to  live  upon  iirv  fo  >d, 
than  when  they  are  too  tender;  a  ri-j;ht  management  of 
them  in  this  rcfpedt,  w;ll  make  the;n  fit  tor  f.-rvice  at 
three  or  four  years. 

There  are  thofe  who  hold  it  proper  to  let  the  foals  fuck 
till  they  are  a  year  or  two  old,  but  this  is  abuie,  for  you 
are  not  only  thereby  dep-ived  of  the  fruit  of  the  mares, 
but  this  practice  will  alfo  make  the  colts  very  heavy  and 
ilugjfll. 

/vs  to  the  method  of  managing  the  colts  after  they  are 
Weaned  from  their  dams,  as  before  directed,  you  are  to 
put  them  into  a  ftable,  which  fhould  be-  kept  clean,  and 
where  the  manger  and  rack  is  low  ;  you  mult  not  let 
them  want  licter,  and  contrary  to  the  method  pradtifed 
in  reference  to  hoiles,  they  mud  not  be  ti  d,  and  let 
them  be  touched  as  little  as  may  be,  tor  fear  of  hurting 
them. 

Let  them  neither  want  good  hay  or  bran,  which  will 
provoke  them  to  drink,  aud  confequently  make  them 
belly,  and  let  them  have  oats  alio  as  ufual,  Jt  may  be 

juftly 
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jtiftly  affirmed,  that  all  thofe  perf<;ns  who  fay  that  oats 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  colts  f  r  fc-ir  it  fhould  nuke 
them  blind,  are  ferepiouflv  niftaken:  and  fhould  they 
happen  to  f.  11  und^r  this  inconvenience,  when  th-.'y  sre 
fed  therewith,  the  nrmfrrtune  does  not  proceed  from  this 
food,  but  frtm  the  over-hardnefs  of  the  oats  which  they 
would  chew  ;  aiid  not  being  able  to  do  it  without  I 
difficulty,  they  fo  tar  extend  the  fibres  which  paf>  from 
their  teeth  to  thvir  eyes,  that  coming  at  laft  to  break, 
the  fiijht  muft  mcefliinly  be  damaged  thereSy  ;  and  f  T 
of  this,  you  need  only  grir.d  the  oars  a  little, 
and  give  it  them,  and  you  will  find  they  will  be  in  a 
1  condition,  and  have  as  good  eyes  as  ai.y  in  the 

•  ha<  been  hrre  advanced,  will  appear  almoft  ex- 
traordinary u  Ibme  per.  -he  like  fentiments  with 
•h  in  the  world,  who,  when  they 

have  weaned  their  colts,  content  thrmfelves  to  keep 
them  day  and  night  at  gr  Is  thinking  this  fort  ofnou- 
rithment  will  be  fufRcient  to  make  them  grow  finely, 
ht  for  fcrvice  in  due  time  ;  but  they  rery 
much  imp  fc  upon  themfelves,  as  they  would  do  upon 
other* ;  for  fotal  experience  ha?  (hewn  them,  th. 
they  have  n"t  owr.eii  their  nvftakc-s,  that  thrfe  colts 
will  never  be  i"  If  rmig  tor  draught,  or  otherwife,  and  will 
no  do  u  good  fervice  as  tin  le  that  have  been  fed  with 
corn. 

It  i<  true,  that  when  c- 1-<  feed  upon  grafs,  their  teeth 
are  ulu.  1'y  let  <>n  e<.'ge,  and  for  that  reafon  they  eat  their 
oat*  with  i  itficulty,  but  this  is  no  reafon  they  Should  be 
d.privt.  (.1  it:  y  u  need  do  no  more  than  to  grind  them 
asaforelauJ.  and  (o  let  them  have  ti.e  oats  fo  at  the  nfua! 
hour  ;  a  -.ork  will  be  of  duration  than 

un'il  tr.< :  ncd,  v.-hich  will  not  be  above 

when,  by  degrees,  they  may  be  uled  to  cat 
the  oat-  w 

Let  luch  perfons  who  have  hitherto  been  guilty  of 
thcfc  offtakes  amend  them,  as  being  quite  contrary  to 
the  their  coJt*  ;  it  is  true,  grafs  is  goodf  r 

th- m  .  i.  the  dimmer  long,  but  you  mull  not  omit  to 
give  when  wii.tcr  comes,  they  muft 

Be  kept  warm  in   tt.e  i:  :  obfeive  the  directions 

At  to  the  manner  of  bringing  up  cc.lts  to  work,  you  are 
in  the  fiift  plac-  to  confider,  tout  10  much  c.mnot  be  ex- 
pelled from  a  young  colt,  as  from  a  horfe  that  bus  been 
ufed  to  labour  :  the  full  is  naturally  apt  to  refufe  you 
that  wrich  he  does  mt  know  )ou  require  of  him;  wherccs 
the  cthrr  •,  b<  caufc  he  underftands  your  mcan- 

.is    little  underftanding   as  the    colts 
theiv  ch  they  man.ge,  ufe   r:e:n   very  roughly 

tobi  ;>ey  them ;  bi.  irith  more  pru- 

dence, t-ach  tri  m  genily  what  they  would  have  them 
learn,  arui  it  is  this  mild  way  that  will  do  to  bring  them 
to 

The  firft  time  of  harneffing  them,  keep  them  in,  for 

fear  if  they  fhould  get  loofe,  they  might  ule  fomc  effort  to 

drag  away  the   load,  which  muft  he  heavy  ;  for  (hould 

the  fame  be  too  light,  you  may  have  rcnlon  to  be  appre- 

:vc,  left  th  y  fboiild  ciraw  with  too  much  prccipita- 

;hus  harncffcd  him  three  or  four  times,  he 

jnie  to. 


In  the  next  place  maT<e  the  colt  draw,  a  fm  ill  lorrtl 
but  a  little  way,  and  never  let  go  the  halter,  and  tlu; 
taming    him  a  little  one  day,  m->r-   the   n  x:    and  u 
on,  you  may  manage  him  fo,  that  he  fhill  be  en:irei\ 
"iu-d  t"  th-  wo  k 

xl  ferv.  nt  v/ho  is  dexterous  at  tvs  bufinef 
th^r   it  be  at  ploughing,   or   cart,  af.er  he  has  m ;  '(.•  his 
colts  fstl  his  whip  feveral  times,  will  afterwards  f 
them   more  with  his  voice,   than  with  blows,    a  id 
il  never  to  over-burthen  them    and  mak^  t'. 

i  ;th,  efpecially  at  the  firft,  for  it 

fpoils  them  at  once;  whereas  by  giving  them  brja;!i, 
they  will  go  on  well,  and  perform  regularly  the   \v  rk 
arc  put  to;  that  is,  fuch  works  or  draughts  as  are 
proportionable  to  the  age  and  lirerigth  of  the  coltsi 

>/,  it  will  be  n-.-ceflary  in  the  breeding  of  your 
horles,  toconfiJer  the  commodioufnefs  of  the  place,  and 
the  paftures  where  your  horfes,  &c.  are  to  run ;  for 
thofc  that  breed  them  in  a  place  unfit  for  it,  lofe  their 
money  and  their  pains,  and  never  will  have  good  horfes: 
the  ground  muft  not  be  too  rank  of  grafs  nor  too  bare, 
but  a  firm  and  fwcct  foil,  fituate  in  a  clear  and  whole- 
fome  air,  where  there  are  hills  and  running  water*,  with 
rj'iick-fets  and  fpreading  trees  to  (belter  them  from  the 
i,  rain,  and  fun  ;  nor  muft  they  be  continued  always 
in  th:  fame  pafhires,  but  often  removed  into  freftj,  ob- 
putthcm  into  the  (horteft  feedings  in  lum- 
nu-r,  and  the  richeft  in  winter ;  at  which  time  of  the  year 
they  muft  have  a  hovel,  or  hay-rick,  orfome  convenient 
place  to  flieltcr  them  from  the  weather. 

Further  directions  in  relation  to  a  ftud  for  other 
ftrains  ;  the  place  appointed  for  this  pur  pole  muft  by 
all  means  be  difpofed  with  h-lis  and  vnllies,  that  the 
colts  or  fillies  may  be  the  better  ufed  to  the  divcrfi- 
ties  of  ground  and  feed;  alfo  an  efpccial  regard  ought 
to  be  had  to  the  health  of  all  breeding  mares  i  lor 
fome  di (tempers  are  hereditary,  and  the  orispring  from 
fuch  will  nccffiarily  receive  it,  as  w;ll  as  the  imper- 
fefl ions  of  either  fire  or  dim,  in  their  colour,  (nape,  or 
merit. 

There  is  nothing  deftroys  or  injures  a  race  of  any 
kii)dv  fo  much  as  the  want  of  due  ore,  in  providing  the 
!*»  from  which  the  orFfpring  fh-iuld  come. 

When  a  Itallion  is  to  becholen,  all  men  of  underftand- 

ing  inhorfe-flefh  recommend  beauty  of  limbs,  good  cou- 

ran?,  and  the  age  to  be  about  five  years  r'oi  th,.-  hoife,  and 

the  fame  perfections  in  a  mare ;  but  file  may  be  a  year 

•cr  than  the  hoife. 

Some  depend  much  upon  colours ;  as,  for  example, 
that  are  black,  they  fay,  are  of  a  hot  and  fiery  temper 
and  difpofition  ;  thofc  of  a  forrcl  colour  are  more  wanton, 
and  difpofed  to  venery,  the  chefnutand  brown  bay,  are 
reckoned  to  have  ftrength  and  fpirit;  the  white  are  al- 
wa)s  reckoned  tender,  and  as  much  (ubjectto  venery  as 
the  forrel,  and  for  this  reafon  it  has  frequ-.ntly  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  coupling  of  horfes  with  mares  of  thefc 
colours,  the  mares  have  flipped  or  failed  in  their  produc- 
tions. 

As  to  greys,  it  has  been  ohferved,  that  thofe  which 
tend  the  molt  to  black,  arc  flronger  than  the  brighter 


1  here  arc,  bcfides  thcfe,  other  colours  in  horfes,  as 
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the  roan,  which  feems  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  bay  and 
white,  or  the  bay  and  grey. 

The  forrel  and  white,  feem  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
dun  and  cream  colour  ;  -and  as  for  thofe  horfes  which  are 
called  flea-bitten,  or  ftrawbeny,  they  probably  proceed 
from  a  coupling  between  a  bright  grey  and  a  bay,  and 
perhaps  have  fuffered  much  in  their  younger  time  by  ticks, 
dpecially  if  they  have  been  neglected  upon  the  foreft, 
among  woods,  or  have  not  been  taken  up  till  they  were 
three  years  old. 

There  are  alfo  fome  horfes  mottled  or  red,  (commonly 
called  pye-bald,)  either  black  and  white  in  fpots,  or  chef- 
nut  and  white. 

How  this  accident  happens,  is  one  of  the  moft  curious 
queftions  among  philolophers,  and  a  certain  ingenious 
naturalift  hath  attempted  to  relolve  this  nice  queftion ; 
but  as  from  one  cafe  in  nature  nothing  can  be  determined, 
he  therefore  has  recourfe  to  other  fubje£ts,  which  fet.m  to 
him  to  be  nearer  allied,  and  inllances  in  the  feveral  cafes 
following  : 

A  variegated  or  ftriped  plant,  he  takes  to  be  fomething 
like  the  pying  or  fpotting  of  a  horfe,  or  any  other  cattle, 
and  that  it  may  (as  fome  imagine)  very  probably  pro- 
ceed from  the  like  caufe ;  or  the  white  in  the  feathers  of 
fowls. 

The  queftion  then  i«,  whether  the  white  in  the  hairs  of 
beafts,  or  leathers  of  fowls,  is  not  a  fign  of  weaknels, 
as  the  colour  certainly  is  when  it  appears  in  the  leaves  of 
plants  ? 

Jf  it  be,  then  all  horfes  or  cows,  that  happen  to  be 
of  a  white  colour,  would  be  weak  in  their  joints,  or 
be  fomewhat  diftempered  from  iome  indifpofition  in 
the  bodies  of  their  progenitors.  But  this  is  not  yet  de- 
termined. 

It  is  therefore  neceflary  to  be  careful  in  examining  into 
the  defcent  of  a  horfe  and  mare,  from  which  you  dcilgn 
to  have  a  breed. 

One  thing,  which  he  thinks  might  come  near  towards 
a  folutionof  this  quettion,  would  be  to  inquire  into  thofe 
families  where  black  men  have  coupled  with  white  wo- 
men, or  white  men  coupled  with  black  women,  in  order 
to  know  if  the  father  was  black,  whether  the  child  was 
of  that  colour,  or  whether  the  child  was  black,  if  the  mo- 
ther was  of  that  colour. 

And,  moreover,  whether  the  crofs  ftrain  will  not  pro- 
duce fometimes  white,  and  fomstimes  black  children  ;  or 
fometimes  thofe  of  a  tawny  colour  or  mulattoes ;  as  al(o  it 
would  be  requifite  to  know,  whether  black  children  in 
two  or  three  generations,  do  not  produce  children  of  a 
tawny  or  olive  colour;  or  whether  the  offspring  of  the 
blacks  with  the  whites,  inftead  of  wool,  do  not  bring 
long  black  hairs  on  their  he.ids,  or  perhaps  white  hairs, 
and  a  tawny  complexion. 

He  imagines  that  the  people  of  Barbary,  and  of  all 
the  coafts  of  Alrica  lyin^  oppoiite  to  Europe,  are  of  tlie 
olive  colour,  from  the  coupling  between  the  Moors  and 
Europeans,  while  they  were  endeavouring  to  make  their 
progrefs  into  Europe,  but  in  Spain  efpecially  ;  for  there 
are  fou.-.d  upon  all  the  African  fide  of  the  Mediterranean, 
a  peopb  of  the  mulatto  complexion,  some  of  them  with 
very  black  beards  and  hair,  and  others  very  white, 
as  maft  people  abviit  London  oblemd  inftances  of 


in    the    ambafladors  and    their    retinue,    in    the    year 
1728. 

One  rcrr  ark  able  fubject  relating  to  the  cafe  is,  that 
fome  years  fmcc  a  perfon  was  brought  over  from  the 
Weft  Indies,  who  was  pyed  in  his  fkm  whi'.eand  black, 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  this  man  wus  the  offspring  of  pa- 
rents who  were  of  different  colours,  the  one  white  and 
the  other  black. 

But  to  take  a  little  further  notice  of  the  various  colours 
in  animals,  fuch  as  the  motlings  and  fpottings  of  all  crea- 
tures in  their  hair,  featners,  &c.  they  feem  to  be  occafi- 
oned  by  crofs  couplings.  For  (lays  this  author)  I  know 
a  gentleman  near  Farnham  in  Surry,  who  had  a  breed  of 
white  kine  for  many  years,  without  any  crofs  colour  mix- 
ing with  them,  and  thele  to  this  day  produce  calves  of 
the  iame  colour. 

And  another  gentleman  had  a  breed  of  white  fowls  for 
about  forty  years,  that  has  not  onca  (hewn  the  leaft  dif- 
col  >ured  feather. 

He  informs  us  likewiff,  that  himfclf  had  a  breed  of 
white  pheafants,  which  till  they  came  to  be  mixed  with 
pheaiants  of  the  common  colour,  always  produced  poults 
of  a  white  feather  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  brought  young 
ones  from  the  cro's  couplings,  the  breed  was  altered,  and 
the  feathers  of  the  voung  fowls  did  partake  of  the  com- 
mon colour,  as  well  as  of  the  white  ;  i.  e.  they  were  ge- 
nerally mottled  or  pyed,  unlefs  now  and  then  all  white, 
according  (as  he  luppofes)  as  the  white  pheafant  cock 
had  been  the  impregnator  of  an  egg,  which  he  fuppofes 
he  got  al  with  fome  difficulty;  for  the  common  pheafant 
cock  was  mailer  of  the  pheafant  pen,  and  ufcd  commonly 
to  drive  the  others  from  the  pen. 

tg<iin,  thofe  who  breed  Canary  birds  know  very 
well,  that  when  they  begin  with  a  white  cock  and 
hen,  they  will  not  have  birds  of  any  other  colour,  un- 
lefs they  couple  thofs  with  others  of  the  common  co- 
lour. 

In  like  manner  in  warrens  firft  (locked,  either  with  all 
white  or  all  black  rabbits,  the  breed  will  be  accordingly 
either  all  white  or  all  black,  unlefs  they  come  to  a  crofs 
coupling. 

So  alfo  pigeons  which  are  of  a  white  feather,  will 
produce  a  breed  of  the  fame  colour  conftamly,  unlefs 
they  couple  with  pigeons  of  other  colours,  and  then  they 
will  produce  a  mottled  race,  or  fuch  as  are  of  a  mixed  co- 
lour. 

'1  he  fame  author  tells  us,  that  a  gentleman  of  great  cu- 
riofity  and  candaur,  allured  him,  that  for  more  than  eigh- 
ty years,  there  had  not  been  any  other  than  white  horfes 
belonging  to  his  family,  except  fuch  as  were  bought  ia 
from  other  breeds. 

r\  hat  the  originals  of  his  race  were  a  white  horfe  and  a 
white  mare;  which  at  the  time  of  their  coming  into  his 
flud,  were  accoun'ed  great  beauties. 

And  that  a  gentleman,  a  neighbour  to  the  foregoing, 
had  his  ftud  fun»ifhed  many  years  before,  with  horfes  and 
mares  of  a  black  colour,  and  tiiat  keeping  his  breed  con- 
itanily  without  mixture  of  any  other  colour,  the  offsprings 
are  all  black  like  the  fire  and  dam. 

The  fame  author  inftances  in  the  variegated  or  ftripjd 
jefTamin  among  plants,  that  if  the  white  is  on  the  edge 
oi  the  leaf,  that  colour  and  difpofuion  will  never  be  loft 
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in  any  that  are  railed  from  it,  but  every  one  will  be  like 
the  original  plant. 

Again,  that  if  the  common  jcflamin  happens  to  be 

tfained  with  yellow  on  the  leaves,  or   pyed  or  fpottej 

with  that  colour,  (which  is  wiat  the  gardeners  call  a 

chorbloch,)  all  the  defendants  of  that  plant  will  be 

He  likewifc  informs  Us,  that  a  cert  in  curious  ^ 
man  ftocked  a  pond  wuh  tench,  partly  from  a  rut: 
water,  and  partly  from  a  fenny  water,  and  in  Ibinc  courfc 
of  time  he  had  a  mottled  breed,  between  the  black  and 
the  gold  colour-,  the  river   tench  being  generally  of  a 
bright  and  ;  vlJcn  colour,  and   thofe   of  the  lakes  of  a 

ijur,   and  •  >  black. 

An  au'hur  of  good  credit,  treating  of  the  mixture  of 
breeds  in  cattle,  and  efpecially  in  horfcs,  r.  th  a 

good  deal  of  reafon,  to  take  care  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  horle  and  the  marc. 

He  fay-),  that  an  ill  bred  horfe  may  beget  a  colt   that 

may  In'. e  a  fair  colour  and  (h ape,  appearing  beautiful; 

•  ^orou«,  but  of  a  vicious  dif- 

•:on,  whi'.h  may  render  him  incapable  of  ever  being 
broi-  !•_•,  without  1-aIfc'eftroyjn.j  him. 

•>  the  fault  of  a  colour  is  o  rrefled  by  a  fort 

i.g,  which  art  fome  of  our  jockies  have 

efpccially  upun  greys,  whites,  and  duns  ;  and  fomc 

'.vh.«  l-.arc  employed  fomc  country  people  to  buy 

them  h.jrL,  of  a  cert  in   ft.  rvtatd  in   body,   colour  and 

marl;  ..:th  their  fcts,  did  in  a  few  months, 

!  fhed  their  coats,  find  greys  and  other 

of  blacks. 

.  that  we  can.iot  fay  that  the  dyeing  the  hair  of 
horl  .  cs  any  harm,  (for  that 

they  have  bcm  healihf  1  and  ftron^,  long  a  tcr  they  re- 
ceived their  origin..  c  than  that  chymi- 
cal  v  irof 
the  hair  from  red  ti  .itly  pra£)ifcd,) 
does  injure  th-ir  h- 

A*,  to  th  i  of  great  fkill 

,  that  the  .  ..nd  ihc  d.ipplc 

grey,  ar?  if  a  horfe  ui  a 

pure  bLick,  provided  h  .   a  white 

,  but  in  •  f  others,  he  (hould  be  all  of 

OOe 

We  find  in  rrany  cafes,  that  horfes  of  a  bright  bay 

col'  .:rc  good  as  well  as 

beautiful,  and  the!"-  5  of  their  ears, 

and  the  extreme  parts  '  •     ;t  is  alfo  com- 

.1  dappie  bay  fo  have  a  white  mane  and  tail,  with 

white,  fuch  as  the  tips 

—me  part  of  the  legs;  but  for  < 

coloured  horfei,  except  the  i'nn,  we  lelJoin  find  their 
mint*.  ar*l  ta.  •  ".irdifferrnt  from  that  of  the  body; 

but  in  a  d-in  hor!  m  the  mane  and  tail  is 

:  liCk 

.lawn  the  b-jtk,  '.vJiich  u  not  a  little  rem:-.- 
it  w  not  obferved  in  any  other  creature  except  • 
u  I  know 

indeed  it  it  orly  a  plain  ftraight  lilt,  but  in 

the  ais  itr  »c  n  always  a  crofe  itroke  of  black  over  the 

,  fo  that  i:  the  flcm  was  to  be  opened  and  fpread, 

the  black  would  exactly  rrprtfcnt  the  figure  of  a  crofs, 


as  it  is  reprefented  in  paintings  or  carving  for  a  cru- 
cifix. 

Some  pretend  to  tell  us,  as  to  the  crofs  upon  an  afs's 
fkin,    that    afles    were    not    thus    marked   before    the 
Chriftian  aerj,    and  thit  none  are   without    the    f: 
but  upon  what  good  authority  they  alL:t  this,  I  know 
nut. 

Some  are  of  op-rfio  i  :i'the  b?ck, 

is  a  token  of  (bengih,  bccaufe  the  afs  that  is  marked  with 
it,  is  accounted  the  tlroii^r!}  c/eatuie  in  the  world  among 
animals,  according  to  i.i  lize. 

And  for  ;  i  aiTes  are  ufcd  for  carrying  heavy 

burdens,  and  drawing  hr .. 

If  this  lift  then  is  a  mark  of  ftrength  in  an  afs,  we  may 
well  fuppofe  it  no  Icfs  fo  in  a  horfe  ;  and  likewife  we  imy 
judge  it  is  alfo  a  fign  of  ftrcngth  i:i  mules  ;  and  as  they 
are  produced  by  couplings  between  the  horie  and  the  afs, 
we  may  welt  fuppofe  thit  this  lift,  generally  fpeaking, 
comes  from  the  afs. 

In  the  choice  of  a  ftallion,  great  regard  (hould  be  had 
to  his  age,  which  Come  fay  (hould  not  be  under  five,  nor 
above  fourteen  or  fifteen,  when  he  covers  a  mare ;  for  dur- 
•:iat  time  a  boric  is  in  full  ftrength,  and  it  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  colts  got  by  him  in  his  prime, 
will  likewife  (hare  his  vigour. 

Indeed  it  is  no  unufual  thing  in  fevcral  parts  of  Eng- 
land, to  let  a  horfe  cover  a  marc  at  two  or  three  years 
o!J,  but  fuch  couplings  fcldom  fuccecd  well ;  for  in  tht: 
firft  place,  they  are  apt  to  fail  or  mifcarry,  if  either  the 
horfe  or  marc  is  fo  very  young,  and  (ometimes  the 
mare  is  entirely  fpoiJed  for  breeding;  or  if  (he  does 
happen  to  bring  a  colt  or  filly  from  fuch  a  coupling, 
it  will  never  be  either  of  large  (laturc,  or  of  great 
ftrcngth. 

Nor  fhould  horfes  be  put  to  cover  mares  till  they  are 
fix  years  old,  left  the  colts  goi  by  them  (hould  be  liable 
to  the  fame  imperfections  as  thol'j  that  are  got  by  too 
young  ho: 

Marcs    indeed    will    breed    till   thirty-five   years  of 

aSc- 

An  horfe  that  is  kept  for  a  ftillion,  will  bs  fit  to  co- 
ver mares  the  longer,  the  lefs  fcrvice  of  that  fort  he  is 
put  ro. 

A  certain  gentleman  affirmed,  that  a  ftaliion  of  an  ex- 
Jinary  (ort,  which  his  family  had  kept  above  thirty 
years  to  (erve  only  about  four  or  five  of  his  own  mares, 
was  then  in  as  good  plight  as  ever,  while  other  flallions 
abour  him,  which  had  been  let  out  to  any  body  that  want- 
ed them,  were  incapable  of  this  fervice  at  twenty  yejrs 
with  certainty,  and  that  if  the  leap  was  certain,  the  colts 
furcly  failed  in  their  eyes. 

STUMBLING  IN  A  HORSE,  comes  either  naturally 
or  accidentally,  and  is  Known  by  the  fight  and  feeling,  by 
reafon  that  the  fore-legs  are  fomewhat  rtraight,  fo  that 
he  is  not  able  to  ufe  his  legs  with  that  freedom  and 
nimblcnefs  he  (hould.  The  way  to  cure  him  is,  to 
cut  him  the  corJs;  that  is,  to  make  a  flit  upon  the  top 
of  his  nofe,  and  with  your  coionet  raife  up  the  great 
finews,  then  cut  them  afunder,  and  heal  them  up  again 
with  fome  good  falve,  whereby  he  may  have  the  ufe 
of  his  legs  lo  pcrfe&ly,  that  he  will  fcldom  or  never 
trip  more.  Such  as  comes  accidentally>  is  either  by 
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fplent  or  wind -gall,  or  by  being  foundered,  pricked, 
ftubbed,  gravelled,  finew-itrained,  hurt  in  the  fhoul- 
der,  or  withers,  or  by  carelefsly  fetting  him  when  hot, 
which  makes  him  go  very  ft  iff,  which  ftiffnefs  caufes 
Humbling. 

SUMPTER-HORSE.  A  horfe  that  carries  provi- 
fions  and  necefiaries  for  a  journey. 

SUPPLE,  to  fupple  a  horfe  in  the  manage,  is  to 
make  him  bend  his  neck,  fhoulders  and  fides,  and  to 
render  al!  the  parts  of  his  body  more  pliable. 

SURBATING  IN  DOGS;  a  malady  with  which  they 
are  often  affected,  being  furbated  in  their  feet,  by  run- 
ning long  in  hot  weather  upon  hard,  dry,  uneven 
ways,  among  rocky  and  fliarp  gravels. 

For  preventing  this,  their  feet  are  to  be  frequently 
examined,  and  if  their  feet  are  become  fore,  they 
fhould  be  waihed  with  beer  and  frefh  butter  lukewarm, 
and  then  a  fort  of  falve  made  of  young  nettles  chopped 
fmall,  and  pounded  into  an  ointment,  fhould  be  bound 
to  the  foles  of  their  feet, 

Alfo  foot  finely  powdered,  and  incorporated  with 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  applied  to  their  feet,  is  very 
good,  or  the  juice  of  moufe-ear  is  alfo  very  good  for 
the  like  ufe. 

SURBATING  IN  HORSES;  an  imperfection. 

An  horfe  is  (aid  to  be  furbated,  when  his  fole  is 
worn,  bruifed  or  fpoiled,  by  travelling  without  (hoes, 
or  being  badly  {hod  ;  fometimes  it  comes  by  a  horfe 
being  travelled  too  young,  before  his  feet  are  harden- 
ed, which  often  caufes  foundering;  fometimes  it  is 
caufed  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  ground,  or  the  horfe's 
lifting  up  his  feet  high  ;  and  thofe  horfes  that  are  flat 
hoofed,  have  their  coffins  fo  tender  and  weak,  that  they 
cannot  avoid  being  fubject  to  this  diforder. 

The  figns  of  this  imperfection  are,  that  the  horfe 
will  halt  on  both  his  fore-legs,  and  go  flifiy  and  creep- 
ing, as  though  he  were  half  foundered. 

As  for  the  cure:  take  a  couple  of  new  laid  eggs, 
prick  the  horfe's  fore-feet  well,  and  break  the  eggs 
raw  into  his  folcs,  then  ftop  them  with  ox  or  cow  dung, 
and  he  will  be  well  the  next  morning. 

Or,  melt  fugar  candy  with  a  hot  iron,  between  the 
flioe  and  the  foot,  and  when  it  is  hardened,  take  net- 
tles and  bay  fait  ftamped,  and  lay  to  his  foles. 

Or,  you  may  firft  pare  his  feet  to  cool  them,  and 
flop  them  with  bran  and  hog's  greafe  boiled  together, 
very  hot,  covering  the  coffin  round  with  the  fame  ; 
or  elfe  flop  them  every  night  with  cow  dung  and  vi- 
negar, melted  together. 

Or,  firft  pare  the  hoof,  then  open  the  heels  wide, 
then  take  a  good  quantity  of  blood  from  the  horfe's 
toes,  and  having  tacked  on  a  fhoe  fomething  hollow, 
then  roll  a  little  fine  cotton  wool,  or  bombait,  in  frank- 
incenfe,  melt  it  into  the  foot,  between  the  toe  and 
the  fhoe,  with  a  hot  iron,  till  you  have  filled  up  the 
orifice  out  of  whiqh  the  blood  was  taken  ;  then  melt 
half  a  pound  of  hog's  greafe,  and  mix  it  with  wheat 
bran,  making  it  as  thick  as  a  poultice,  and  ftop  up  his 
foot  with  it,  as  hot  as  he  can  endure  it,  and  then 
cover  it  with  a  piece  of  an  old  fhoe,  and  fplent  it, 
caufing  the  horfe  to  ftand  ftill  for  three  or  four  days ; 


and  if  you  fee  occafion,  renew  it  till  the  cure  is  per- 
fected. 

SURFEIT  IN  A  HORSE.  Afurfeit  is  nothing  more 
than  the  eft'e/t  of  fome  new  difeafe  ill  cured  ;  and 
therefore  what  is  called  a  furfeit  in  horfes,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  t'lie  difeafe  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  hu- 
man body  ;  the  latter  being  the  beginning  of  a  dill-ale, 
and  the  former  the  relict  or  remains  of  it. 

When  a  horfe  has  a  furfeit,  his  coat  will  (tare,  look 
of  a  rufty  colour,  and  even  dirty,  though  the  greateft 
pains  have  b^en  taken  to  keep  him  clean.  His  ikin 
will  be  covered  with  fcales  and  dander,  appearing  like 
meal  among  the  hair  :  and  when  cleaned  off  will  be 
followed  by  a  continual  fuccefiion  of  the  lame  matter, 
occalioned  from  the  common  perforation  being  ob- 
ftruclfed. 

Some  horfes  will  be  covered  with  a  kind  of  dirty 
fcab,  others  with  a  moift  fcab,  attended  with  heat  and 
inflammation,  and  the  humour  fo  very  lharp,  and 
caufing  fo  violent  an  itching,  that  the  creature  is  in- 
cefTantly  rubbing  himfelf,  and  by  that  means  makes 
himfelt  raw  in  fcveral  parts  of  his  body.  Some  horfes 
have  neither  fcales,  dander,  or  fcabs  ;  but  look  dull, 
(luggifh,  and  lazy;  fome  are  hide-bound,  and  others 
afllifted  with  flying  pains,  and  a  temporary  lamenefs. 
In  fhort,  the  fymptoms  are  various,  and  almoft  as  nu- 
merous as  thofe  of  the  fcurvy  itfelf. 

As  the  fymptoms  are  various,  fo  are  alfo  the  caufes : 
fome  are  furfeited  by  high  feeding,  and  a  want  of  pro- 
per exercife ;  by  which  a  bad  digeftion  is  produced, 
and  ill  humours  generated.  Some  arc  furfeited  by  un- 
wholefome  food,  fome  by  hard  riding,  fome  by  drink- 
ing cold  water  when  they  are  hot,  and  others  by  bad 
and  improper  phyfic. 

The  firft  operation  in  curing  furfcits  is  bleeding, 
when  three  or  four  pints  fhould  be  taken  away ;  after 
which  the  following  purge  fhould  be  given  : 

Take  of  fuccotriue  aloes,  one  ounce ;  of  gum 
guaiacum  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ;  of  powder  of 
myrrh,  and  diaphoretic  antimony,  of  each  two  drachms : 
make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  liquorice  powder. 
Or, 

Take  aloes,  fix  drachms ;  gum  guaiacum,  half  an 
ounce;  honey,  or  treacle,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

One  of  thefe  balls  may  be  given  once  a  week 
for  fome  time ;  and  in  the  intervals  an  ounce  of 
the  following  powder  in  his  morning  and  evening 
feeds  : 

Take  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  in  fine  powder,  half 
a  pound  ;  of  crude  antimony  and  gum  guaiacum  finely 
powdered,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  n  ix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  put  an  ounce  of  it  into  his  feed  as  before 
directed. 

II  the  horfe  be  of  fmall  value,  inflead  of  the  above 
powder,  common  antimony  and  fulphur  may  be  given 
ia  his  feeds,  and  will  have  a  very  good  effect. 

Sometimes  common  purges  are  fufficient  to  perform 
a  cure,  efpecially  if  the  fcabs  are  rubbed  off  with  the 
following  ointment : 

Take  of  quickfilver,  half  an  ounce ;  and  rub  it  in  a 
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mortar,  with  half  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  till  the 
quickfilver  entirely  dUappean,  adding  by  degrees  one 
pound  of  hog's  lard,  and  continuing  the  rubbing  till 
the  whole  U  incorporated. 

But  if  the  horfe  be  of  value,  I  would  advife  the  prac- 
titioner to  purfue  the  fir  it  method  ;  though  it  will  be 
often  necefiary,  even  then,  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
above  ointment,  which  will  caufe  the  (cabs  to  peel  off, 
and  cleanfe  his  (kin. 

But  care  muft  b;  taken  to  keep  the  horfe  dry  when 
it  is  ufed  ;  give  him  only  warm  water  while  the  oint- 
ment is  applied,  which  fliould  he  once  in  three  days ; 
and  when  the  horfe  is  entirely  free  from  fcabs,  a  dole 
or  two  of  phylic  fhould  be  given  him. 

XVben  the  fcabs  are  moift,  and  a  fharp  humour  flows 
from  them,  it  is  properjy  a  running  fcurvy  :  and  the 
difeafc  mult  be  cured  like  the  former,  by  bleeding  and 
purging,  and  then  ufing  external  medicines  of  a  re- 
pelling quality,  particularly  vitriolic  and  aluminous 
waters. 

But  I  would  have  every  practitioner,  into  whofc  hands 
this  ufcful  work  may  fall,  to  he  upon  his  guard  agjinft 
fuch  dangerous  methods  of  practice ;  and  after  bleed- 
nlrcady  ilirciftcd,  to  give  the  following  purge  : 

Take  of  lenitive  electuary,  anil  of  Glauber's  falls, 
of  each  four  ounces  ;  of  frclh  j-dap  in  powder,  one 
drachm  ;  make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  .1  fufticicnt 
quantity  of  fyrup  of  marfhm.illows,  liquorice  pmvdir, 
and  forty  drops  of  nil  of  am'xrr,  and  give  it  the  horfc 
in  the  morning  farting,  after  his  body  has  been  well 
opened  with  fculded  h; 

When  you  have  given  the  horfc  three  or  four  of  the 
above  balls,  mix  two  ounces  of  liquorice  powder,  to 
make  it  into  a  ball  ;  and  nil  re,  with  a  fumVicnt  quan- 
tity  of  honey,  and  give  him  one  every  morning  tor  a 
•  ight  ;  which  in  all  probability  will  entirely  finifli 
the  cure.  Or, 

Take  diapentc  made  with  the  roots  of  ari ftoloch ia  of 
both  forts,  tine  myrrh,  bjy-berrici,  (havings  of  r 
or  hartVhorn,  and  the  roots  of  gentian,  of  each  two 
ounces  ;  dry  them  gently,    powder  them  finely,   and 
keep  them  in  a  glati  bottle  in  .1  dry  place. 

of  this  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  and  give  it 
the  horl'c  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  beer,  and  add  to  it  half 
an  ounce  of  London  treacle,  and  four  ounces  of  frclh 
.   let  it  bo  milk  warm. 

S\s'.\IN  MO  I  I.   \  a  court  th.it  lits  about  matters 
\M-MOi;     J    of  the   forelt,  held  before  the 
verderor»  a*  judges  ;  there  is  on'.y  one  held   in  a  > 
•w  Foreft,  and  none  in  Windier  Forcrt. 

AN.      A  known  royal  fowl,  concerning  which 
there  is  a  la\x,  that  whoever  Aeah  their  eggs  out  of  the 

,    ftial!   Hitter   imprilbnmcnt  for  a   year  and  a 
and  be  fined  according  to  the  king's  plcafure. 

Where  they  build  their  nefts  they  mull  be  left  u«- 
:>«d. 

Thcfe  birds   are  very  ufcful  for  keeping  ponds  and 

s  clear  of  weeili,  upon  which,  and  grafs,  they  only 

feed,  and   not  upon   filh,   as    fomc    imagine  :  and  are 

neither  ch  irgcablc   nor   troublefocne  to  keep,  if  they 

Lave  but  room  enorgh. 

They  commonly  lay  fevcn  or  eight  eggs,  but  feldom 


take  pains  to  hatch  them  all,   four  or  five  being 
ufual  number. 

The  fun  fits  brooding  about  fix  weeks,  and  if  dun::;; 
that  time  oats  be  fet  once  a  day  in  a  tro;igh  near  her, 
(in  c.ife  Ihc  has  not  plenty  of  weeds  juft  at  hand)  it 
will  prevent  her  leaving  her  eggs  ;  as  allb  if  you  let  i;ji 
fome  boughs,  or  other  fhelter,  to  fcrccn  her  from  the 
heat  of  the  fun. 

SU'AYING  OF  THE  BACK  IM  HORSES,  an  ir.ju/} 
that  may  be  received  fevers!  ways  : 

1.  By  fome  great  fir.iin,  flip,  or  heavy  burthen. 

2.  By  turning  him  too  hallily  round,  &c. 

The  pain  ufually  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
back;  below  his  Ihort  ribs,  and  dircdtly  between  the 
fillets. 

The  trul.idy  may  he  perceived  by  the  reeling  and 
rolling  of  the  horie's  hinder  parts  in  his  going,  he 
being  then  ready  to  fall  to  the  ground  by  his  fwaying 
backwards  and  lldelong :  and  when  he  is  down,  lie 
cannot  rife  but  with  great  difficulty. 

The  cure  :  take  two  ounces  of  the  fat  of  the  fruit 
of  the  pine  tree  ;  of  Olibanum,  four ;  of  rofm  and 
pitch  as  many  ;  one  of  bole  ammoniac,  and  half  ;m 
ounce  of  dragon's  bloou,  which  mult  all  t>-  \s<-'i  incor- 
porated together,  and  bid  plaiftcr-wifc  all  over  the 
reins  of  his  back,  where  you  are  to  let  it  remain  till  it 
f.ills  off. 

her  good  remedy  for  thefl-  infirmities,  is  to 
adminiltcr  fume  ftrengthcning  things  inwardly ;  as 
common  turpentine  made  into  balls,  with  the  powder 
of  bole-ammoniac,  and  that  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
clary;  and  to  apply  outwardly,  all  over  the  reins  of 
his  back,  a  charge  of  oxieroctum  and  paracelfiu  melted 
together,  or  colcwort  in  falt.ul  oil,  made  thick,  a 
poultice  with  the  powder  of  bole-ammoniac  and  bean 
floor. 

Or,  take  two  pounds  of  blood  from  the  veins,  then 
chafe  his  back  with  a  warm  haiul,  nnd  apply  two  fcari- 
fying  cupping-glafies,  one  on  each  fide,  where  the  pain 
fecms  chiefly  to  lie,  or  where  the  cxtravafated  blood  is 
lodged. 

;  the  horfe  into  a  frame  and  hang  him  up, 
or  by  Tome  other  way  cnclofe  him  in  grates,  that  he  may 
not  be  able  to  move  his  body ;  and  thus  let  him  be 
kept  for  five  or  fix  weeks ;  then  mix  equal  quantities 
of  fpirit  of  wine  and  oil  of  turpentine  together,  by 
fhaking  it  in  a  vial  till  it  looks  white  like  milk  upon  his 
back,  rubbing  it  in. 

In  the  next  place  apply  the  red  honey  charge,  add- 
ing to  it  half  an  ounce  of  galls  at  every  application  ; 
applying  a  frefh  charge  every  time,  witkout  taking 
away  the  former. 

Or,  inilead  of  the  honey  charge,  you  may  ufe  the 
ointment  of  Montpclicr  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  proceed  to  fomentations;  but  if  the  horfe  voids- 
blood  ftill  at  the  mouth  and  nofe,  give  him  of  fal  poly- 
creflum  and  juniper-berries,  of  each  an  ounce,  pound- 
ed to  powder,  in  a  pint  of  red  wine  every  day,  for  eight 
days  fucceflively  ;  and  for  the  laft  four  days  give  him 
an  anodyne  clyftcr,  after  his  fundament  has  been  firft 
raked. 

Or,  if  none  of  the  former  methods  fucceed,  make 
3  Qjz 
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two  or  three  incifions  with  -a  large  iron  flice,  and  fe- 
parate  the  fkin  from  the  flefh  on  the  reins,  about  the 
breadth  of  half  a  foot  on  each  fide  the  back-bone,  till 
you  come  to  the  hip-bone. 

Stop  the  holes  with  flices  of  hog's  lard,  about  the 
thicknefs  of  half  a  crown,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  fkin  from 
flicking  to  the  flefh. 

Then  rub  the  feparated  fkin  with  an  ointment 
made  with  equal  parts  of  populeon,  and  ointment  of 
marfhmallows,  and  cover  all  the  part  with  a  lamb- 
Ikin,  the  woolly  fide  inwards,  laying  a  faddle-cloth  over 
that. 

Then  hang  the  horfe  in  fuch  a  pofture  that  he  can- 
not ftir,  and  give  him  a  clyfter  offal  polycrefhim  every 
nighty  and  a  pint  of  wine  every  day  for  eight  days,  and 
after  forty-eight  days  you  may  uncover  the  fore,  and 
if  you  find  it  to  be  much  Avelled,  it  is  in  a  fine  way  to- 
wards a  cure. 

Then  take  out  the  lard,  and  prefs  out  the  reddifh 
matter,  and  put  in  a  piece  of  frem  lard,  chafing  all  the 
part  with  the  ointment  above  mentioned ;  then  cover 
the  fore  as  before,  dreffing  it  after  the  fame  manner 
for  twelve  days,  once  every  forty-eight  hours  :  and  in- 
ftead  of  the  lard,  drefs  it  with  the  duke's  ointment  every 
day,  till  the  lore  is  healed. 

You  may  take  away  the  lamb-fkin  twenty-two  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  cure,  and  ten  days  after  you 
may  allow  the  horfe  to  ftir  a  little. 

.  Inftead  of  Ceparating  the  fkin,  you  may  give  him  the 
fire,  (which  is  an  caller  remedy,)  piercing  the  fkin  with 
a  red-hot  iron,  and  making  holes  at  the  diftance  of  an 
inch  one  from  another,  all  over  the  fame  ;  then  apply 
a  good  plaifter,  and  two  fheets  of  paper  over  it :  hang 
the  horle  up  for  a  month,  and  when  the  fcales  are 
fallen  oif,  drefs  the  fores  with  the  duke's  ointment, 
and  proceed  as  before. 

To  SWEEP  (in  Falconry)  is  ufed  of  a  hawk  who 
wipes  her  beak  after  feeding,  and  therefore  they  fay 
flic  fweeps. 

.  SWEEP-STAKLS  ;  a  race,  where  a  number  of 
gentlemen  fubfcribe  a  fum  each,  to  be  decided  by  one 
heat ;  if  only  between  two,  it  is  called  a  match. 

SWELLED  LUGS  IN  A  HORSE-,  an  infirmity  he  is 
fometimes  fubjeft  to,  by  hard  riding  or  much  labour, 
when  he  is  too  fat,  or  carelefsly  put  to  grafs,  or  fet  up 
in  the  ftable  too  hot,  whereby  he  takes  cold,  which 
caufes  the  blood,  greafe,  and  humours,  to  fall  down 
into  his  legs,  and  to  make  them  fwell. 

Sometimes  it  comes  by  long  {landing  in  the  ftable, 
when  the  planks  where  his  fore-feet  ftand,  are  higher 
than  where  his  hinder  legs  are ;  which  uneafy  pofture 
makes  the  blood  fettle  in  the  hinder  legs,  whereby  they 
are  unhappily  brought  to  fwell. 

There  are  feveral  prei'criptions  for  the  cure  of  this 
malady. 

So.r.i  ufe  nerve  oil,  black  oil.  foap,  and  boar's  greafe 
melted,  and  anoint  the  place  therewith  ;  or  elfe  bathe 
his  legs  with  butter  and  beer,  or  with  butter  and  vine- 
gar melted  toge'ther. 

Some  bame  uiem  in  water,  in  which  fage,  mallows, 
and  rofe-cakes  have  been  boiled,  putting  in  butter  and 
failad  oil}  or  boiling  rofan,  fraokinceiifr,  anU  frefb. 


greafe,  of  each  a  like  quantity,  then  ftrain  it,  and  ufc 
it  once  a  day,  as  there  is  occasion. 

You  may  alfo  wafh  the  horfc's  legs  in  cold  fountain 
water,  or  the  horfe  may  be  left  every  day  to  ftand  up  to 
the  knees  in  running  water,  till  the  fwdling  is  af- 
fuaged 

Others  bathe  the  horfe's  legs  with  fheep's  foot  oil, 
train  oil,  or  urine  and  fait  petre  mingled  together,  and 
wetting  hay  ropes  in  the  fame  liquor,  roll  them  from 
the  paftern  to  the  knee  ;  but  care  muft  be  taken  not  to 
bind  them  too  hard. 

Others  boil  primrofes,  violet-leaves,  and  ftrawberry- 
leaves,  of  each  a  handful,  in  new-milk,  adding  nerve 
oil,  petroleum,  and  populeon,  of  each  an  ounce,  and 
anoint  the  horfe  with  this  for  four  or  five  days  fuccef- 
Evcly. 

Others  boil  pitch,  virgin's  wax,  rofin,  galbanum, 
myrrh,  zedoarv,  bdellium,  Arab'un  ftorax,  and  the 
juice  of  hyfibp,  and  when  it  is  cold,  they  add  bole  am- 
moniac and  coftus  finely  powdered  ;.  thefe  being  well. 
incorporated  with  the  other  ingredients,  they  boil  them 
al]  over  again,  anal  when  they  ufe  it,  they  fpread  it  on 
a  plaifter  and  wrap  it  about  the  fwelling,  letting  it  re- 
main there  till  it  drops  oft'  of  itfelf. 

But  when  a  horfe's  legs  are  much  fwelled,  becaufe  of 
the  (cratches,  boil  a  handful  of  bay  fait,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  foap,  with  a  good  quantity  of  foot,  and  a  good- 
handful  of  mifletoe  chopped,  in  a  quart  of  urine  or 
more,  and  with  this  bathe  his  leg,  very  warm,  twice  or. 
thrice  a  day,  and  wetting  a  cloth  with  it,  wrap  it  clofe 
about  his  legs,  and  it  will  aiTuage  the  fwelling.  See 
REMOLADE. 

SWELLED  PJZZL'E  IN  HORSES,  is  a  kind  of  hard- 
nefs  which  proceeds  from  the  part  being  bruifed  by  rid- 
ing, and  is  cured  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  holly-hock,  hcufe-leek,  and  a  little  plantane, 
ftamped  together  withfrefh  butter,  and  anoint  his  piz- 
zle  with  it  twice  a  day,  and  if  the  pizzle  be  fore, 
you  muft  caft  him,  and  wafh  his  (heath  and  pizzle 
very  well  with  white-wine  vinegar  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
cankers,  or  holes  in  the  yard,  then  you  muft  put  fome 
burnt  alum  to  the  vinegar,  and  walh  it  very  well ; 
and  he  will  mend  without  fail  in  three  times  dreff- 
ing. 

SWELL;  D  VEINS  ;  that  which  the  French  call  va- 
ria,  is  a  crooked  vein,  fwelling  with  corrupt  blood  in 
the  temples,  belly,  or  legs  of  a  horfe. 

The  cure:  open  the  fkin  of  the  horfe,  and  burn  it 
with  a  hot  iron ;  then  rub  and  chafe  it  well  for 
ten  days  with  milk  and  oil,  and  if  the  difcafe  is  not 
removed,  let  him  blood,  and  this  will  effect  the 
cure. 

A  Poultice  to  diffal-ve  a  Swelling  in  Hcrfes, 

Take  garden  orrice-roots,  and  white  lily-roots,  of 
each  an  ounce  ;  marfhmallows,  pellitory  pennyroyal, 
origanum,  calamint,  and  rue,  of  each  a  handful  ;  cha- 
momile,  mellilot,  and  elder  flowers,  of  each  half  a 
handful;  green  annileedi,  common  fennel,  and  Cum- 
min feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  buil  all  thtfe  toge- 
ther to  a  mafh,  in  water  and  white  wine  vinegar ;  then 

pound 
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pound  them  in  a  ftone  mortar  to  an  even  fmooth  mifs, 
adding  to  them  the  meal  of  lupines,  and  beans,  of 
each  an  ounce  and  a  half,  oil  of  chamomile  an  ounce 
and  a  half,  oil  of  orrice  the  fame  quantity  ;  mix  them 
well  in  the  mortar,  and  then  heat  them  again,  and  ap- 
ply this  to  the  part  affected,  in  greater  or  Idler  quan- 
tity, according  to  the  heat  of  the  part. 

1  .  i*  a  medicine  extraordinary  ufeful  in  all  tu- 
mours, a. id  is  the  more  necuury,  (lace  tumours  or 
are  fo  frequent  in  horfes,  by  realbn  of  hurts 
and  bruifej  they  are  fo  ofteu  liable  to,  which  if  not 
timely  taken  care  of,  and  that  judicioufly,  do  degenerate 
into  incarab'-  ,  and  cancerous  ulcers ;  for  it  is 

allowed  by  ait  furgeons,  that  the  fated  way  to  cure  all 
fwt.  '  which  they  give  the  name  of  tumours) 

except  fuch  .i»  arc  malignant,  is  by  diffolving  them,  if 
poffiblc;  which  is  the  moft  fuccefsful,  and  which  ought 
:  ufed  as  loon,  and  as  much  as  pofilble  ;  but  if 
cannot  be  done,  then  you  ought  to  endeavour  to 
ripen  loon  as  pofEbly  can  be. 

Autbtr  ftr  moUj/yiif,  foftfninf,  rlftning,  and  bringing 
la/uffuratien,  a  SvitUing. 

Take  the  roots  of  marfbmaUows,  and  thofe  of  white 
each  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  the  leaves  of 
ground. el,  common  mallows,  brank-urlin,  and  violet 
plants  of  each  j  handful ;  the  ilour  of  linfecd  and  fe- 
n'.ij/ec.-:  feeds,  oil  of  lilies,  and  goofc  fat,  of  i.ich  three 
ounces ;  walh  the  roots  and  dice  them,  then  boil  them 
in  water,  and  after  fomc  time  put  in  the  leaves,  and 
boil  all  till  the  whole  mafs  becomes  perfectly  tender 
and  foft  i  then  ftram  out  the  decoction,  and  pound  the 
fubftance  that  remains  in  a  ftone  mortar,  with  a  wooden 
pcitle,  tiil  it  comes  to  be  a  pulp  ;  then  pot  both  the  de- 
coction and  pulp  into  a  (Lillet,  mixing  with  them  the 
ilour  or  meal  of  fenna  fred,  and  fenugreek  feed, 'oil  of 
lilies  and  goofc  fat ,  boil  all  together  over  a  moderate 
tire,  furring  the  ingredients  from  time  to  time,  till  the 
mafs  is  become  of  a  lutficicnt  confluence. 

'1  his  is  a  very  ufeful  medicine,  becaufe  dangerous 
confcquences  «io  frequently  happen  to  fwdlings,  or 
rumours  in  horfes,  that  will  not  be  diUnlleJ;  that 
is,  not  go  away  of  theinfelves,  or  that  fuih  a  poultice 
has  been  wanting  to  bring  them  to  a  fpcedy  luppura- 
lion. 

1  or  if  a  (welling  or  tumour  that  cannot  be  difcufTcd, 
fhould  remain  too  long  before  it  be  hroug  it  to  a 
iiippuration  or  ripening,  it  generally  putrefies  and 
turns  to  a  liftulous  ulcer,  which  very  rarely  admits  of 
a  c  . 

PIPE.     A  bird  of  the  Uirufh  kind. 

bWLNE.       &«-  MANAGEMENT. 


nr 

JL  AIL  OF  i  HOUSF,  fhould  be  firm,  the   dock  or 

.ould  be  big,  Itiif,  an.!  placed  pretty  high  ; 

-  it  let  too  low  1.  .ju  j^ood  reins-, 

on  the  other  hand,  tome  ot  then,  have  it  let  too  high, 

which   nuke  their  buttocks  appear  pointed  auU  un- 

fccmty. 


A  great  many  affirm,  that  the  dock  of  a  horfe's  tail' 
fcrvcs  to  point  out  his  fixth  or  feveuth  year,  pleading 
that  at  the  time  the  black  fpeck,  or  eye  of  a  bean, 
begins  to  difappear,  and  the  cavity  to  be  filled,  the 
dock  of  the  hair  becomes  longer,  byreafon  that  the  vi- 
gour of  the  young  years  begins  to  abate,  and  nature  has 
not  ftrength  enough  to  nouriih  and  keep  up  the  joint* 
or  knots  that  form  the  dock,  fo  that  when  the  horfe  i.-. 
fix  years  old,  one  of  thefe  joints  flactcens  and  begins  to 
fall  down,  and  a  year  after  another  tieiccnds  ia  like 
manner. 

But  this  relaxation  or  down  falling,  happens  fooner 
to  fome  than  others,  according  a>  they  have  been  well 
or  ill  kept,  with  reference  to  feeding,,  houfing,  and 
working.  Accordingly  w:  find  the  marks  of  a  horfe's 
age,  taken  from  the  tail,  are  fo  erroneous,  that  we  fee 
a  great  many  jockics  maintain,  that  the  firft  joint  de- 
fccnds  when  he  is  nine,  and  the  feto.id  when  he  is  ten 
years  old. 

TALLYHOE.  The  word  ufcd  to  denote  the  view 
of  a  tox 

Mr.  GREAVES,  inhisSpiritualQmxotc,  has  given  this 
fanciful  etymology  of  it,  quafi  lail  thu;  but  it  is  obvi- 
oufly  derived  from  the  French  iportin^  t  mi,  Tayo, 
which  is  the  proper  word  with  us  for  the  v'iew  of  a 
,  though  Tallyhoc  is  generally  ufed  now,  as  it  is 
alfo  by  many  hare  hunters,  for  the  view  of  a  hare. 

T/\l'AS.SAN  T  (I  hinting  term,)  ufed  of  a  lure  whea 
flic  is  lurking  or  (quaiting. 

To  TAPP  Y  (with  Hunters,)  to  lie  hid,  as  a  deer  may 
do. 

TEAL.  A  delicate  fowl  for  the  table -r but  thofe 
that  buy  them  ought  to  be  very  carctul  in  chuiiug 
them  ;  to  know  them,  obltrve  if  the  birds  tecl  thick 
and  hard  upon  the  belly,  if  Jb  they  arc  !a:  ;  but  if 
thin  upon  the  belly,  lean  ;  if  they  uie  i!i\  ;hejr 

have  been    long    killed;   but  if  limber  footed,   new 
killed. 

TEDDER,  "I   a  rope  wherewith  the  leg  of  a  horfe 

'IT.  THER,  j  is  tied,  that  he  may  graze  within- a 
certain  compafs. 

'I'l'.I'.'I'l1  .  horfe  lus  forty  U'ct'i,  inehiding  the 
tufliek,  which  arc  diltinguilhed  as  follows  :• 

'1  wenty-four  of  them  are  called  grinders,  which  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  beyond  the  bars, 
twelve  on  each  tide  of  the  channel,  viz  lix  above,  and 
fix  on  each  fide. 

Thefe  teeth  continue,  and  do  not  fail  to  give  place 
to  :.ew  teeth  in  their  room,  fo  that  they  arc  ot  no  ufe 
in  diuinguifhinga  horfe's  age. 

However,  they  are  fubjectto  wolves  teeth. 

With  reference  to  the  other  fixtcen,  twelve  of  them 
are  called  in  their  infancy,  milk  or  foal  teeth,  and  the 
remaining  four  go  by  the  name  of  tufhes.. 

twelve  foal  teeth  are  fhort,  fmall,  and  white 
teeth,  featecl  on  the  fore-part  of  the  mouth,  lix  above, 
aud  lix  below. 

Thefe  change  and  caft,  to  give  place  to  others  j, 
which  in  procefs  of  time,  become  long,  large,  aud  yel- 
lowifh. 

Thefe  new  teeth  are  diAinguifhed  by  the  different 
names  given  them,  according  to  their  putting  forth, 
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and  it  is  the  manner  of  their  coming  forth,  that  gives 
us  to  know  the  firft  years  of,  a  horfe. 

Now  of  thefe  twelve,  four  are  called  nippers,  four 
are  called  middling  teeth,  and  four  go  by  the  name  of 
corner  teeth. 

The  four  nippers  are  feated  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
mouth,  two  above,  and  two  below. 

"When  a  horfe  has  put  forth  thefe,  we  conclude  that 
he  goes  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  years. 

The  middling  teeth  are  placed  near  the  nippers,  .or 
gatherers,  one  above,  and  one  below,  on  each  fide  of 
the  jaws. 

1  .hey  come  out  and  appear  between  three  and  a  half 
and  four  years. 

The  corner  teeth  are  placed  yet  more  forward  in  the 
mouth,  one  above  and  one  below,  on  each  fide  of  the 
jaws. 

Thefe  begin  to  (hoot  between  the  fourth  and  the 
fifth  year,  and  are  got  above  the  gum  at  five  years. 

When  furmounted  the  gum  at  that  age,  they  be- 
come hollow,  and  mark  commonly  till  feven  or  eight 
years. 

By  marking  we  mean,  that  in  the  hollow  or  cavity 
of  the  corner  teeth,  a  little  black  (peck  is  formed  ; 
which,  from  its  refemblance,  we  call  the  bud  or  eye  of 
a  bean. 

But  when  the  horfe  pafles  fix,  the  cavity  begins  to  fill, 
and  the  black  mark  difappears  by  degrees  •,  yet  this  di- 
minution of  the  cavity  and  the  mark,  continues  from 
fix  till  feven  and  a  half. 

At  eight  years  the  cavity  is  filled  up,  and  the  black 
mark  gone,  and  in  regard  that  the  tooth  is  then  full, 
even  as  if  it  had  been  (haved,  we  then  fay  that  the 
horfe  has  razed;  which  happens  a  little  before  the 
eighth  year,  and  after  that  the  horfe  does  not  mark  ;  fo 
that  the  fureft  knowledge  of  his  age  is  then  took  from 
his  tufhes. 

The  tufhes  are  placed  beyond  the  corner  teeth  upon 
the  bars,  two  on  each  fide  of  the  jaws,  /  e.  one  above, 
and  one  below,  without  being  preceded  by  any  foal 
teeth. 

The  two  under  tulhescut  fometimes  at  three  years, 
fomelimes  at  three  and  a  half,  fometimes  at  four;  but 
the  two  upper  tulhes  appear  Sometimes  at  four,  fome- 
times at  four  and  a  half;  fometimes  before,  and 
fometimes  after  the  corner  teeth,  without  any  cer- 
tain rule ;  and  till  the  age  of  fix  they  are  chamfered 
within. 

About  ten  years  of  age  the  two  upper  tuflies  appear 
much  worn,  which  ferves  for  that  age. 

After  that  they  grow  out  in  length,  and  become  bare 
offlifh,  becaulc  the  gum  ihrinks  and  retires;  and  at 
•laft,  about  the  fifteenth  or  lixteenth  year,  the  horfe 
ihells 

A  horfe  is  not  capable  of  any  great  fatigue  till  his 
tufhes  have  cut  the'  (kin 

Molt  of  the  Dutch  horfes  are  very  fick  when  their 
tufhes  come  forth  ;  mares  have  them  but  feldom,  and 
when  they  have  them  they  are  but  very  fmall.  See 
SHELL-TOOTHED  and  COUNTER-MARKED. 

TEGG  (Hunting  term,)  a  doe  in  the  fecond  year  of 
her  age. 


TEIGNES  IN  HORSES;  a  diftemper  in  the  foot,  whc.i 
the  frufh  moulders  away  in  pieces,  and  it  goes  the 
length  of  the  quick,  for  then  the  itching  pain  is  fo 
great,  that  it  will  often  make  the  horfe  halt. 

TENCH,  a  delicious  frefh  water  fifh,  that  has  but 
fmall  fcales,  yet  very  large  and  fmooth  fins ;  he  has  a 
red  circle  about  the  eyes,  and  a  little  barb  hanging  at 
each  corner  of  the  mouth. 

This  fifh  delights  more  among  weeds  in  ponds,  than 
in  clear  rivers,  and  covets  to  feed  in  very  foul  water, 
yet  his  flefh  is  nourifhing  and  plenfant. 

His  flime  is  faid  to  be  of  very  healing  quality  to 
wounded  fifh,  and  upon  that  account  has  obtained  the 
title  of  the  fiihes'  phyfician  :  nay,  the  devouring  pike  is 
faid  to  befo  fenfible  of  his  virtue,  that  he  will  not  hurt 
a  tench,  though  he  will  feize  upon  any  fifh  of  his  fize 
that  comes  in  his  way  ;  and  when  the  pike  is  fick  or 
hurt,  he  applies  to  the  tench,  and  finds  cure  or  relief, 
by  rubbing  himfelf  againft  his  body. 

TENCH  FISHING;  the  proper  time  of  angling  for 
the  tench,  is  early  and  late,  both  morning  and  evening, 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  or  all  night 
in  the  frill  parts  of  rivers. 

This  fifh  is  obferved  to  be  a  great  lover  of  large  reJ 
worms,  and  will  bite  moft  eagerly  at  them,  if  you  have 
firft  dipped  them  in  tar  ;  he  alfo  delights  in  all  forts  of 
paftes,  made  up  with  flrong  fcented  oils,  or  with  tar, 
orpafte  made  with  brown  bread  and  honey;  he  will 
alfo  bite  at  a  cad  worm,  lob  worm,  flag  worm,  green- 
gentle,  cad  bait,  marfn  worm,  or  foft  boiled  bread- 
grain. 

To  take  Tench  out  of  a  muJJy  pond. 

You  muft  provide  yourfelf  with  a  very  good  Inrge 
cafting  net,  well  leaded,  and  let  not  the  mefhes,  from 
the  crown  to  a  full  yard  and  a  half,  be  too  fmall,  for 
then,  if  the  pond  be  any  thing  of  a  depth,  the  fifh  will 
ftrike  a  way  before  the  net  comes  to  the  ground. 

The  whole  net  ought  to  have  a  large  mefh  and  deep 
tucked. 

Make  the  place  clean  from  flakes  and  bufhes,  and  try 
the  net  before  you  go  upon  the  fport  ;  for  if  it  happens 
to  hang,  all  your  pains  would  prove  ineffectual;  there- 
fore you  mtirt  be  fure,  before  you  call  in  your  net, 
to  clear  and  cleanfe  the  place  twice  or  thrice  with  a 
rake. 

Then  take  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  wheat,  bake  it 
well  in  an  oven,  putting  in  near  three  quarts  of  water; 
when  it  is  well  baked,  take  five  pints  of  blood  and  mix 
the  wheat  and  blood  well  together,  adding  to  it  as  much 
bran  us  is  fufikient  to  make  a  pafte  of  ir,  and  that  it 
may  the  better  hold  together,  mix  it  up  with  Ibme  clay; 
knead  it  well  together,  with  a  quart  of  lob  worms 
chopped  in  pieces,  and  wrought  into  a  pafte,  as  has 
been  before  directed  :  make  it  up  into  balls  as  big  as  a 
goofe  egg,  and  throw  it  into  the  pond,  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  your  cafting  net,  and  between  times 
throw  in  fome  grains ;  when  you  think  the  fifh  have 
found  out  the  baiting  place,  come  in  the  clofe  of  the 
evening  (having  baited  very  early  in  the  morning)  and 
caft  your  net  over  the  baited  place,  taking  a  long  pole, 
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with  a  large  fork  made  for  that  purpofe,  and  ftir  all 
about  the  net,  for  the  carp  or  tench  are  {luck  up 
above  their  eyes  in  mud,  and  {land  exactly  upon  their 
heads;  but  let  the  net  lie  for  half  an  hour,  ftiil  ftirring 
with  the  pole,  if  the  place  be  not  too  deep,  and  zfter 
having  covered  the  fifh,  you  may  go  into  the  pond 
-.ind  take  them  out  with  your  hands,  but  if  the  water 
be  deep  when  you  find  them  begin  to  ftir,  lift  (he 
crown  of  the  net  bolt  upright  with  a  long  ftaff,  that 
fo  the  liih  may  play  into  the  tuck  of  the  act. 

Obfcrve,  if  you  Ihould  draw  up  your  net  fuddenly, 
after  you  have  caft  it  in,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  odds 
whether  you  take  one  of  them  :  but  letting  the  t.et  lie, 
the  mud  will  choke  them,  if  they  remove  not  out 

Terms  ftr  tbt  Lodging  of  Beafls  cf  Chafe,  &t. 


A  badger  eartheth. 
A  boar  itHcketh. 
A  buck  lnlgtih. 
A  coney  Juti: 
A  fox  kennejeth. 


A  hare  ftnttth,  or  Jar  met  k. 

A  bart  harboureth. 

A  martcrn./FYrfA. 

An  otter 

A  roc  btddtth. 


:'i€  Dislodging  them. 


A  badger,  to  dig. 
A  boar,  to  rear. 
\  buck,  /•  rouzt. 
A  coney,  t»  kit. 
A  fox,  t»  unkennel. 


A  hare,  tojfart. 
A  hart,  tt  unh.irbtur. 
A  martern,  la  unirec. 
An  otter,  to  vein. 


Ftr  their  Xoife  at  Rutting  Time. 


A  badger  firieketk. 
A  boar  breamtth. 
A  buck 

trtatrtb. 
A  fox  barketb. 
A  goat  rattlrth. 


A   hare   beatetb,   or   tap- 
fit  h 
or  A  hart  bilttth. 

An  otter  tuhinetb. 
A  roe  belfowrth. 
A  wolf 


Ftr  thtir  Copt.. 


A  boar  gtith-  to  brim. 
A  buck  goetb  to  rut. 
A  coney  goeth  to  buck. 
\  fox  gteth  a  clickttting. 
A  hare  getth  /«  butt. 


A  hart  goetb  to  rut. 

An  otter  hunietb  far   bit 

kind. 

A  roe  gteth  to  tourn. 
A   *oH   goes  to  matih  or 

make. 


Terms  when  they  are  in  Company  one  with  another. 


A  Itrd  of  harts,  and  all 

manner  of  deer. 
A  btvj  of  roes. 
A  /»«"  er  of  fwinc. 
A  rtut  of  wolves. 


A  brute  of  bucks,  foxes, 

or  hares. 

A  cwp,e  cf  rabbits. 
A  couple  of  coneys. 
A  rxtnttJ  of  (nartcrns. 


For  their  Foot  and  Treading. 

A  boar,  the  truck. 

A  buck,  and  all  fallow  deer,  the  Jlot. 

Of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs,  and  fcarce  vifible,  then 
it  is  called  foiling. 

Of  a  fox,  the  print t  and  of  other  fuch  vermin  the 
fating. 

Of  a  hare  diverfly;  for  when  {he  is  in.  open  field, 
fhe  is  faid  tofire,  when  fhe  winds  about  to  deceive  the 
hounds,  fhe  doubles :  when  (he  beats  on  the  hard  high- 
way, and  her  footing  can  be  perceived,  fhe  frietetbt 
an  1  in  the  {now  her  tooting  is  called  the  trace. 

Of  the  hart  the  Jlot. 

Of  an  otter,  the  ntari;. 

Terms  of  a  Tail. 

.\  hoar,  the  wreath. 
.\  butk,  t\\t:  Jingle. 
A  coney,  the  fcut 

\,  1'ir  bruji.  or  drag,  and  the  tip  at  the  end  is 
called  thr  chape. 
A  hare,  the  fcut. 
\  hart,  ihcji'glr. 
A  wolf,  the  Jitrn. 

For  their  Ordure. 

Of  a  boar,  the  IfJJet. 

Of  a  deer,  fevimets,  or  ff^m'ijblng, 

Of  a  fox,  blitte  ing  and  all  other  fuch  the  fuanti. 

Of  a  hare   ciotilts,  or  crotijing. 

Of  a  hart,  the  fe-wmetj,  or  fumijhitig. 

Of  an  otter,  the  fpraints. 

Ttrms  in  Hunting,  &t. 

When  a  hart  breaks  herd,  and  draws  to  the  thicket, 
or  coverts,  they  ufually  fay  he  takes  his  hold,  or  goes  to- 
hjrbour. 

.  .f  deers  fat  is  called  fuei,  and  yet  you  may 
fay  this  deer  was  a  high  Jeer  cf  greafe. 

'The  fat  of  a  boar  is  called  greafe.  The  fat  of  a  roe 
only,  is  called  Leavy  greaff. 

Of  a  deer  they  lay,  Jhe  is  broken  up,  of  a  fox  and. 
areyS*  it  caftd. 

Of  fox  cubs,  they  lay  a  litter;  of  rabbits,  a  uejt ;  of 
fquirrels,  a  dray. 

Terms  for  the  Att'trt  of  Deer. 

Of  a  ftag,  if  perfect,  the  bur,  the  pearls  (the  little 
knobs  on  it}  the  beam,  the  gutleres,  the  antler^  the///r- 
antJer,  royal,  fur-royal,  and  all  at  the  top  the  crochet. 

Of  a  nu^k,  the  bur,  the  beam,  the  brow-antler,  the 
back-antler,  \\\e  advancer,  falm,  and  f/ellers. 

If  the  croches  grow  in  form  of  a  man's  hand,  11 
then  called  a  palmed- head;  heads  bearing  not  above 
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three  or  four>  three  croches  being  placed  aloft  of  one 
height,  are  'called  crowned -heads.  Heads  having 
doubling  croches,  are  called  forked-heads,  becaufe 
the  croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam  like 
forks. 

If  you  are  aflced  what  a  flag  bears,  you  are  only  to 
reckon  the  croches  he  bears,  and  never  to  exprefs  an 
odd  number :  for  if  he  has  four  croches  on  his  near 
horn,  and  five  on  his  far,  you  muft  fay  he  tears  ten,  a 
falfe  right  on  his  near  horn  (for  all  that  a  beam  bears 
are  called  rig/sis).  If  but  four  on  the  near  horn  and 
fix  on  the  far  horn,  you  must  fay  he  tears  ftivlve,  a 
double  falfe  right  on  the  near  horn;  for  you  mult  not 
only  make  the  number  even,  but  alfo  the  horns  even 
with  that  diftin&ion. 

Terms  for  Jlaying,  JJripping)  and  cafing  all  manner  of 
Chafes. 

Of  a  hart  and  all  manner  of  deer,  they  fay  they  are 
Jlaiu.  Huntfmen  ufually  fay  take  off  that  deer's  Jkui. 

Of  a  hare,  they  fay  (he  is  Jlripped,  or  cafed;  the  fame 
term  is  alfo  ufed  of  a  boar. 

A  fox,  badger,  and  all  manner  of  vermin,  are  faid 
to  be  cafed,  beginning  at  the  fnout,  er  nofe  of  the 
beaft,  his  Ikin  being  turned  over  his  ears  down  to  the 
.body,  till  you  come  to  the  tail. 

Proper  Terms  for  the  Noifes  of  Hounds. 

When  hounds  are  firft  caft  off,  and  find  fome  game, 
or  chafe,  we  lay  they  challenge. 

If  they  are  too  bufy  before  they  find  the  fcent  good, 
it  is  said  they  babble. 

If  they  run  it  end  ways  before  they  make  it  good, 
and  then  hold  it  together  merrily,  they  are  faid  to  be 
in  full  cry, 

When  fpaniels  open  in  the  firing  (or  a  greyhound 
in  his  courfe)  they  fay,  they  lapfe. 

When  hounds  hang  behind,  and  beat  too  much  upon 
the  fcent,  or  place,  they  fay,  they  plod. 

When  they  have  either  earthed  a  vermin,  or  brought 
a  deer,  boar,  or  the  like,  to  turn  head  againft  them, 
they  are  faid  to  Lay- 
Different  Terms  for  Hounds  and  Greyhounds. 

Of  greyhounds  two  make  a  brace ;  of  hounds  a 
couple;  and  of  greyhounds  three  make  a  leajh;  and  of 
hounds  a  couple  and  a  haif ;  they  fay  let  f.ip  a  greyhound, 
and  caft  off  a  hound. 

They  call  the  firing,  wherein  a  greyhound  is  led,  a 
leafe :  and  that  of  a  hound,  a  learn,  Ham,  or  lyome. 

The  greyhound  hath  his  collar,  and  the  hound  his 
couples. 

Of  hounds  they  fay  a  kennel,  of  beagles  a. pack, 

Thofe  places  are  called  entries  where  they  find  a  deer 
has  lately  pa'fied  into  thickets,  by  which  they  guefs  at 
their  largenefs,  and  then  put  the  hounds  or  beagles 
thereto  for  their  view. 


A  layer  is  a  place  where  any  deer  has  repofed  or 
harboured. 

When  the  hounds  or  beagles  hit  the  fcent  of  their 
chafe  contrary,  as  to  hit  him  up  the  wind,  when  they 
fhonld  hit  it  down,  they  fay  they  drain  a  mift, 

When  hounds  or  beagles  take  frefh  fcent,  hunting 
another  chafe,  until  they  ftkk  and  hit  it  again,  they 
fay  tiny  hunt  change. 

When  the  hounds  or  beagles  hunt  it  by  the  heel, 
they  fay  they  hunt  counter. 

When  the  chafe  goes  off,  and  comes  on  again,  tra- 
verfing  the  fame  ground  to  deceive  the  hounds  or 
beagles,  they  fay  they  hunt  the  foil. 

When  they  fet   hounds   in  readinefs,  where 
expeft  the  deer  will  come  by,  and  then  caft  them  olF, 
when   the  other  hounds  are  pad  by,  they  call  that 
a  relay, 

When  hounds  or  beagles  have  finifhed  their  chafe, 
by  the  death  of  what  they  purfued.  and  then  in  re- 
quital, are  fed  by  the  hands  of  the  huntfman,  or  others, 
it  is  called  a  reward. 

When  huntfmen  go  drawing  in  their  fprings  at  hart- 
hunting  •,  and  ufually  make  dew. rounds,  they  are  called 
ring  ivolks. 

When  deer  call  their  horns,  they  are  faid  to  mew. 

When  a  deer  has  been  hard  hunted,  and  then  betakes 
himfelf  to  fwimming  in  any  river,  C3V.  they  fay  he  taL-j 
foil. 

The  firft  head  of  a  fallow  deer  is  callad  the  prick. 

When  huntfmen  endeavour  to  find  a  hart  by  the 
Jlot,  and  then  mind  his  ftep,  to  know  whether  he  is 
great  and  long,  they  then  fay  they  know  him  by  his 
gait. 

When  deer,  after  having  been  hard  ran,  turn  head 
againft  the  hounds,  they  are  faid  to  bay. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  run  along,  without  making 
any  cry,  they  arc  faid  to  run  mute. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  at  firft  finding  tne  fcent  of 
their  game,  prefently  open  and  cry,  they  are  then  faid 
to  challenge. 

When  hounds  run  at  a  whole  herd  of  deer,  they 
are  faid  to  run  riot. 

When  the  hounds  touch  the  fcent,  and  draw  on  till 
they  rouze  or  put  up  the  chafe,  they  fay  they  draw  on  the 
Jlot. 

When  a  roe  crofies  and  doubles,  it  is  called  trajoin- 
ing. 

When  a  hare,  as  fometimes,  (though  feldom)  takes 
the  ground  like  a  coney,  they  then  fay,  fae  goes  ta  the 
vavlt. 

When  they  beat  the  buflies  after  a  fox,  they  call  it 

drawing, 

When  a  hare  runs  on  rotten  ground,  or  in  a  foreft 
fometimes,  and  then  it  fticks  to  her  feet,  they  fitf  fie 
carries. 

When  a  fox  has  young  ones  in  her,  they  fay  Jhe  is 

•with  cub. 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey,  they  fay, 

they  yearn. 

A  red  male  hart  of  a  year  old,  is  called  a  fritter. 
A  rein  deer  is  a  beaft  like  a  hart,  but  hath  his  head 

fuller 
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fu'ler  of  antlers.     Thofl-  cngiuei  that  Jeer  arc  taken 

n   hounds  or  beagles  are  fet  in  rcadinefs,  ex- 
i-.e  chafe  to  come  by,  anJ  then  caft  off  before 

called  a  vanntlaj. 
_rt  a  hare,  they  cry  that  tka:,  or  there 

\\'\\  ;  find  where  the  chafe  hath 

bcc.  s  proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  they 

(b. 

•u. 

Mown  on  the  horn  to  comfort  the  hounds, 
:cnid  a  . 

A  rede .1  \-  ,\  tc.T>n  Mown  on  the  It 
The  tntrt  or  dtatb.  is  blown  at  the  death  of  any  deer. 
A  hind  in  the  fir  ft  'he  fcrond 

year  a  htarfe;  arul  fciiietimfs  we  fay  a  treckifi  Jiftfr, 
&c. 

A  hare  U  the  f'rft  year  called  a  leveret^  the  fecond 
year  a  hare,  the  third  year  a  great  hart. 

,  the  firft  year  called  a  cut,  the  fcconH  a 
.  ;he  ihird  year  an  t'd 
A  coney  :ae  firft  year  a  r..tHt,  and  after- 

ahouf  twenty  deer,  of  what  fort  fo- 
btrd\  fixty  i. 

.1  hart,  if  ?,oodly  doer,  do  not 

•/</aiid  a  • 

, 

rn  or  grafs  field,  he  is 

faj  |  ,  and  if  he  ftayeth  to 

loci  •••</  "/  gaze  ;  when 

,  and  when  he  runs 

a  pa< 

ves  the  herd,  then  he 
the  mouth,  he  is 

!i  nr  vcr  • 

out 
.uftent; 

. 

•i  beats  a  wood  to  find  a  chafe,  it 
he  fees  where 
htahtt. 

idinefs,  by  any 
it    is 

they   tarry   until   the 

called  an  utl.i)  ; 

pal),  it  ii  c-llcJ 

or  pool,  which  is  termed 

11  tec  Irn 

,  and  if  lie  doth  it  the  fecond 

!-.<•  l.ath  oi:ce 

1  e  hath  trod,  th<-  water 

n  fay  kei  •  ai.d 

ih.it  is  I'oiKid  "f  fuch  a  deer  on  th« 

to  be  termed  as  a  deir  de- 

'  ftentimrs   take  foil 
,  ^nd  all  other  beads  arc  only  faid 


to  take  water,   except  the  otter,  and  he  is  fiid  to  Itat 
the  flreenn. 

When  they  caft  about  a  grove  or  wood  with  the- 
blood-hound,  they  makt  a  ring  ,•  when  they  find  where 
the  Jeer  hath  palled,  and  plafh  any  bongh  down  war  Js 
for  a  mark,  then  they  fay  tley  bleinijh,  or  mute  blt-~ 
tnijbet. 

When  they  hang  up  any  paper,  clour,  or  mark,  it 
is  called  Jetvf/Iing,  or  fettirtf  of  fftvth. 

When  a  hound  meet*  a  chafe  and  goes  away  with  it 
far  before  the  reft,  they  fay  fie  foretcyneth. 

When  a  hortnd  hunts  backwards  the  fame  way  the- 
chafe  is  come,  then  they  fay  he  hunts  t-or,nter;  and  if  he 
lum's  any  other  chafe  but  what  he  firft  undertook, 
then  he  is  faid  to  hunt  change. 

U  hen  any  deer,  or  other  ch  ife,  ufeth  fubtilties  to 
deceive  the  hounds,  then  he  is  faid  to  crofs  or  double. 

When  a  h.irt  or  ftag  breaks  herd,  and  draws  to  the 
covert,  they  fay  he  goes  to  harbour,  or  tnketb  his  hold,  or 
vereth;  and  when  he  Cometh  out  again,  then  hi 
dif<.?vrreth  himfelf. 

'I  here  is  a  great  difference  between  the  frith  and 
the////;  the  felh  being  taken  for  the  vallies,  green 
rvm[wjluret,  and  mountains  \  and  the  friths  for  firings 
and  re*/; 

c  is  alfo  a  dul'erence  between  the  vr*d  -ways 
and  treni-t.'is  :  for  by  the  firft  is  meant  the  high  and 
b -afen  ways  on  the  outfide  of  a  fortft  or  wood;  and 
by  the  word  trench,  a  very  fmall  way,  not  fo  com- 
monly ufcd. 

••  is  likcwjfe  a  difference  b.'tween  a  trench  and  a 
which  is  a  place  where  a  deer  has  only  left  Jlot 
or  i'. 

B!emijbest  arc  the  marks  to  know  where  a  deer  hath 
gone  in  or  out,  and  they  are  little  boughs  plaflied  or 
broken  to  hany  down  wards;  for  any  thing  tlrat  is  hung 
up,  is  called  a  fcwtl. 

Tirms  in  HAWKING    JrV. 

Arms   the  leg<  from  the  feet  to  the  thigh. 
ll.rtf,      )    is  a  term  u!ed  of  a  hawk,  when  fhe  flutters 
'•.   J    with  her  wings  from  the  p'jrJi  to  the  fat, 

to  tly  away. 
•//£•,  is  wafhing  herfelf. 
Heat,  the  upper  crooked  part  of  her  bill. 

,  the  long  fiatbers  in  the  winy;*. 
lit,,  .•//,  a  brood  ot  young  ones. 

Bnv'itt,  the  leathers,  with  belli,  which  are  buttoned 
about  the  hawk's  legs. 

Bswet,    )   a  young  hawk  that  draws  any  thing  out 
M-rjst  \   of  her  neft,  and  endeavours  to  get  ou  the 


h». 


ing,  is  a  hawk's  drinking  often,  and  yet  defires 


more. 

Brayle,  a  piece  of  leather  flit  to  put  upon  her  wing  to 
tic  it  up. 

Hrancker,  a  young  hawk,  new  taken  out  of  t.»e  ni.fl, 
which  c.m  hop  from  bough  to  bough. 

C,><jc,  that  on  which  hawks  arc  carried,  when  defined 
fur  lule. 

ing.  or  caticellaring,  fignifies  ftooping. 

3  R  Carrying  , 
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Carrying ;  a  hawk  is  faid  fo  to  Jo,  when  {he  flies 
away  with  her  quarry. 

A  Cnft  of  llaiuh,  are  two. 

Cnfiing,  is  what  is  given  her  to  purge  or  cleanfe  her 
gorge. 

Catarncl,  a  'cl'Teafe  in  a  hawk's  eye. 

Cauterizing  irons,  are  ufeJ  in  fcririnj. 

Ca-wking-time,  treading  or  coupling  time. 

Check,  is  when  flie  forfakes  hrr  proper  game,  arid 
flies  at  crows,  pyes,  or  the  like,  that  crofs  her  in  her 
flight. 

Clip,  the  nether  part  of  the  beak; 

Coping,   is  paring 

Coping  irons,  are  thofe  ufed  for  coping  or  paring  her 
pounces  or  talons,  when  they  are  over-grown. 

Co-wring,  is  quivuring  or  fhaking,  in  teftimony  of 
obed.icnce  towards  the  old  ones. 

Covey  of  Partridges,  a  brood  that  always  accompany 
together  with  the  old  ones  till  pairing  time. 

Crabbing,  is  when  hawks  that  (land  near  one  another, 
fight. 

Cray,  a  difeafe  in  a  hawk. 

Creancc,  a  fmall  long  line  of  fine,  even  packthread, 
th-.t  is  faftened  to  the  leafe  of  a  hawk,  when  fhe  is 
firft lured. 

Crivets,  \  the  fmall  black  hairs  about  the  lears  or  eye- 

Crinets,  j  lid-s. 

Crock,  a  difeafe  in  a  hawk. 

Difclofedy  is  when  the  young  ones  juft  peep  through 
the  (hells. 

Dropping,  is  when  (he  muteth  downwards  in  feveral 
drops,  and  not  yerking  it  ftraight  forward. 

To  Endew,  1  is   when   fhe  digefteth    her   meat,  not 

To  Endue,  J  only  discharging  her  gorge  of  it,  but 
alfo  cleanfing  her  pannel. 

Engouth,  when  the  feathers  have  black  fpots. 

To  Etifeam,  is  to  purge  her  of  her  glut  and  gleam. 

To  Enter,  a  term  uled  of  a  hawk,  when  fhe  begins 
firft  to  kill. 

Eyes,  a  young  hawk  juft  taken  out  of  the  neft. 

Eyrie,  the  place  where  they  build  and  hatch  their 
young. 

putting,  is  wiping  her  beak  after  feeding. 

Filander,  a  difeafe  in  a  hawk, 

Flags,  the  feathers  next  the  principal  feathers  in  her 
wings. 

Flying  on  head,  is  when  flie  miffes  her  quarry,  and 
betakes  herfelf  to  the  next  check,  as  crows,  pycs,  fc?V. 

Eormale,  the  female  hawk, 

Formica,  a  difeafe  in  hawks. 

Froiutice,  a  difeafe  in  hawks. 

Gleam,  a  term  ufcd  after  a  hawk  hath  caft  and  glcam- 
eth,  or  throweth  up  filth  from  her  gorge. 

Glut,  the  flirny  fubftance  that  lies  in  the  .pannel. 

Gorge,  the  crop  or  craw  of  a  hawk,  or  other  fowl. 

Gurgipting,  is  faid  of  a  hawk  when  flie  is  fluffed  up. 

Hack,  a  plate  wh  ere  ahawk's  meat  is  put. 

Hoc  Hawk,  that  ii  a  tackier. 

Haggard-Hawk,  one  that  has  preyed  for  herfelf, 
and  is  taken  after  Lent. 

Jack,  a  male  hawk. 

Jeftr,  the  fmali  ftraps  of  leather  that  are  faftened  to 
her  legs,  and  fo  to  the  leafli,  by  the  varvels. 


To  Imp,  is  to  put  a  feather  into  a  hawk's  wing,  in 
the  place  of  one  that  is  broken. 

Juke,  the  neck  from  the  head  to  the  body,  of  any 
bird  a  hawk  preys  upon. 

Ifitermtwing,  is  from  the  firft  exchange  of  her  coat, 
till  (he  turns  white. 

To  "~jonk,  is  to  fleep. 

To  Lean,  is  hold  to  you, 

I.c.ife,  1  the  fmnll  long  leather  thong  faftened  to  the 

Le<iJJj,  j  jefles,  by  which  flie  is  held  faft  on  the  fift,  it 
being  wrapt  about  the  fingers, 

Lure,  that  which  is  caft  up  by  Falconers  to  bring  a 
hawk  down. 

A  Make-Hawk,     ~)  an  old  ftaunch  hnwk  made  ufe 

A  ^tarry-Hawk,  y  of  to  enter  young, 

Mails,  the  breaft  feathers  of  a  hawk. 

Afatining  a  hawk,  is  making  her  endure  company. 

Te  Mantle,  is  to  ftretch  one  wing  after  one  leg,  and 
the  other  after  the  other, 

Mcio,  the  place  where  a  hawk  Is  fet  down,  the  time 
flie  raifeth  her  feathers. 

Afewting,  the  dung  of  long-winged  hawks. 

Nares,  the  little  holes  in  a  hawk's  h'-.ik. 

Pannel,  the  pipe  next  her  fundament,  where  flie  d.'- 
gefteth  her  meat  from  her  body. 

Perch,  a  place  on  which  a  hawk  is  fet  to  reft. 

Pelt,    the  dead  body  of  any  fowl  fhe  has  killed. 

Pendant  feathers,  thofe  behind  the  thighs. 

Petty  fn.gles,  a  hawk's  toe. 

Pill,  J  that  which  a  hawk   leaves  of  her  prey  after- 

Pelf.  J  flie  is  relieved. 

The  Pin,  a  difeafe  in  hawks. 

Plume,  the  general  mixture  of  colours  and  feathers, 
by  which  flie  conftitution  of  a  hawk  is  known. 

Plumage,  the  fmall  feathers  given  a  hawk  to  make 
her  caft. 

Pluming,  is  after  a  hnwk  has  feized  her  prgy,  and 
dilmantles  it  of  it's  feathers. 

Pounces  of  a  hawk,  her  claws. 

Ptnlt,  that  is,  killing  poultry. 

In  Pride,  is  to  be  in  good  lleih  and  heart. 

7o  Prune,   is  to  pick  herfelf. 

Put  over,  a  term  ufed  when  fhe  removes  herme.it  from 
her  gorge  into  her  bowels,  by  traversing  with  her  body  ; 
but  chiefly  with  her  ntck. 

Q/tariy,  the  fowl  a  hawk  flics  at,  either  dead  or 
alive. 

^H-irry-Hatuk,  an  old,  entered,  and  reclaimed 
hawk. 

To  Rake,  a  term  ufed  when  flie  flies  out  too  far  from 
the  game. 

Ramnge,  or  fajr-kaivk,  is  one  that  can  fly,  having 
preyed  ior  herleU. 

Rangle,  is  when  flie  has  gravel  given  to  her  to  bring 
her  to  a  ftoinach. 

To  Reclaim  a  Hawk,  is .  to  make  her  gentle  and 
familiar. 

Retrieve,  is  when  partridges  having  been  fprung,  are 
to  be  found  again. 

To  Rouze,   is  to  lift  up,  and  fhake  herfelf. 

To  Ri'ff,  is  to  hit  the  prey,  and  not  to  trufs  it. 

Riifter-hood,  a  large,  wide,  and  eafy  hood,  open  be- 
hind, being  the  firft  that  is  made  ufi:  of. 
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fe  in  hawk?, 
'ngs  of  an  hawk. 

• ,  the  yellow  betwixt  her  beak  and  eyes. 
Seeling,   is  when  being  firft   taken   (he  is  blin .-; 

a  tbrjad  run  through  her  eye-lid';,  fo  that  the  feres 
but  little,  or  not  at  all,  that  flic  may  the  better  endure 

iod. 

!>en  fhe  gripes  the  prey  with  her  t.i!ons. 
•,  is  when  fhe  :s  put  into  the  rr.-    . 
Slice,  is  th:  dung  of  a  (hort-wingcd  hawk. 

,  lignifics  fhe  mewtcth  a  good  diftancc  from 

:",  fhe  mewtcth  without  dropping.   , 
$.'-  L't,  one  well  entered  for  the  gr.me. 

Z<  1S  XTnen  Hie  is  aloft  upon  the  wing,  and  de- 
fcends  to  ftrike  the  game. 

.',  is  whrn  fhe  is  in  all  her  p'ume'.. 
SnivaJ,  that  which  keeps  a  hawk  from  twitting. 
Taffil,  2  male  hawk. 

Tlnng,  is  when  you  give  her  the  leg  or  pinion  of  a 
pigeon,  or  the  like,  to  pluck  at. 

•'-,  is  when  fhe  lifts  up  her  wings. 
.e  tail  of  a  hawk. 

zlive  or  Jrad,  tied  to  the  lure  to 

•tg    is  whcn»  fhe  ra'rTes  a  fowl  aloft,  and  foaring 

\rith  it  to  : 
//,   litilc  at   the  end  of  j'jjrt,  on 

n graven. 

I  of  a  ha".vk  while  fhe  is  wild. 
'la  UnJJrite  tbt  Hood,  is  to  draw  the  firings  that  it 
may  be  in  rridinefs  to  be  palled  off. 

hen  her  fr.uher?are  not  fully  grown, 
nets  to  catch  hawks  with. 

0  //,:."'  r  a  ffaui,   ii  to  air   her.     We  have  in- 
frrtcd  ti  as  a  matter  of  curiof.ty,  though  moft 

'  of  them  :>  -MS. 

!.RR  \,  is  a  feries  of  low  leaps,  which 
a  horfe  makes  forward  j  fide- ways,  and  work- 

ing upon  two  trciJi. 

In  this  ;;Htion,  a  horf;  lifts  both  his  fore- legs  at 
once  ;  and  when  ihefe  are  upon  the  point  of  defccnd- 
ing  to  t!  ,  the  hindrt- legs  accompany  them 

with  a  fhort  and  quick  cadence,  always  bearing  and 
rig  upon  the  haunches  ;  Co  that  the  motions  of  the 
binder- quarters  arc  fhort  and  quick  i  and  the  horfe  be- 
ing always  well  preffcd  and  coupled,  he  lifts  his  fore- 
legs pretty  high,  and  bis  hinder-legs  keep  always  low, 
and  near  the  ground. 

manage  is  called  terra- a. terra,  becaufe  in  this 
he  borfe  docs  not  lift  his  legs  fo  high  as  in 
corvcts. 

I  r.RUAIf-N'OL.      A  hcrfc  fo  called,  is  one  thnt 

ves  to  the  ground,  that  cannot  be  made  light  upon 

the  hand,   or  put  upon   his  haunches,  that  raifes  his 

forr  quarters  with    difficulty,    that    is   charged   with 

fhouliicr*,  and,  in  general,  one  whofe  motions  are  ail 

i  near  the  ground. 

TERRAIN,  is  the  managed  ground  upon  which 
the  horfe  marks  his  piflc  or  tread  ;  this  horfe  obfcrvcs 
bis  ground  well ;  he  keeps  his  ground  well ;  he  em- 


braces his  ground  well ;  without  enlarging  or  narrow- 
ing more  to  one  hand  than  to  another. 

TERRIER.  [The  Legiflature  has  chofen  to  fpell 
this,  Turner  in  the  dog  aft,  as  if  it  were  rather  derived 
from  vhe^erfeverancc  of  the  dog  in  the  earth,  when  he 
ic,  in  the  l.KKMirgc  of  the  kennel,  faying  at  the  fox, 
than  his  being  always  employed  under  ground.  For 
an  etymology  fomcthing  of  the  fame  kind,  ftt 
HARRIER."]  A  kind  of  mongrel  greyhound,  ufed 
chiefly  for  hunting  the  fox  or  badger;  fo  called,  be- 
cniife  he  creeps  into  ihe  ground,  as  the  ferrets  do  into 
the  coney  burrows,  and  there  nips  and  bites  the  fox 
and  badger,  cither  tearing  them  in  pieces  with  hi^ 
teeth,  or  elfl:  hauling  and  pulling  them  by  force  out  of 
their  Ic.rkin^  holes  ;  or  at  letft  driving  them  out  of 
their  hollow  harbours,  to  be  taken  by  a  net,  or  other, 
wife. 

The  huntfinen  have  commonly  a  couple  of  terriei.- 
to  the  end  they  inny  put  in  a  frefh  one,  as  occafion 
fcrvcs,  to  relieve  the  other.- 

The  time  proper  for  entering  thefe  terriers  is,  when 

they  arc  near  a  year  old  ;  for  if  it  be  not  done  within 

time,  th'-y  will  hardly  after  he  brought  to  take  the 

earth,  and  this  entering  and  rlefhing  of  them  may  be 

perform-.-d  fevcral  ways. 

i.   V'lu-ii  foxirs  and  badgers  have  young  cubs,  take 

your  old  terriers,  and  enter  them  in  the  ground  ;  and 

v  hen  they  begin  to  bay,  hold  every  one  of  your  young 

terriers  at  a  particular  hole  or  mouth  of  the  earth,  that 

m.i.y  liken,  and  hear  the  old  ones  bay. 

r  you  have  taken  the  old  fox  or  badger,  fo  that 
nothing  remains  within  but  the  young  cubs,  couple  all 
your  old  terriers,  and  put  the  young  ones  in  their 
(lead  ;  encourage  them  by  crying,  ti  Urn,  to  him. 

And  if  they  take  any  young  cub  within  the  ground, 
let  them  alone  to  do  what  they  will  with  him  ;  and  do 
not  forget  to  give  the  old  terriers  their  reward,  which 
is  blood  and  livers  fried  with  cheefe,  and  fome  of 
•  greafe,  (hewing  the  heads  and  Ikins  to  encourage 
them. 

Another  way  is,  to  take  an  old  fox  or  badger,  and 
to  cut  his  nether  jaw  away,  leaving  the  upper  to  fhew 
the  fury  of  thebeaft,  though  he  can  do  no  harm  with 
it,  or  elfe  breakout  all  his  teeth;  then  dig  an  earth  in 
fome  convenient  place  in  the  ground,  making  it  wide 
enough,  that  the  terriers  may  the  better  turn  therein, 
and  have  room  enough  for  two  to  enter. 

Cover  the  whole  with  bo.irds  and  turf,  firft  putting 
the  fox  or  badger  in,  and  then  your  terriers,  both  old 
and  young;  which  when  they  have  bayed  fufficiently, 
begin  to  dig  with  fpades  and  mattocks,  to  encourage 
them,  again/1  fuch  time  as  you  are  to  dig  over  them  : 
afterwards,  take  out  the  fox  and  badger,  with  the 
chumps  or  pincers,  killing  it  before  them  ;  or  let  a 
greyhound  kill  it  in  their  fight.  See  HARRIER. 

1 1'.'ITER,  otherwifc  called  flying-worm  or  ring- 
worm, a  very  bad  forrance,  which  runs  up  and  down 
a  horfe's  body ;  from  whence  it  receives  its  name  ; 
fometimes  proceeding  from  the  he.it  of  the  blood,  and 
engenders  a  hot  and  lharp  humour,  and  fometimes  from 
bad  and  foul  feeding,  and  is  moft  commonly  found  in 
3  R  a  t*s 
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his  rump,  which  runs  down  the  joint  till  it  runs  into  the 
tail ;  and  if  it  continues  there  long,  will  turn  into  a 
canker  ;  but  yet  it  will  now  and  then  fettle  upon  fome 
flefhy  part  of  the  body,  which  will  fo  trouble  him  with 
itching,  and  rubbing  againft  walls  and  polls,  thnt  it 
•will  bring  away  the  hair,  {kin  and  rlefh;  he  will  tear 
•with  his  teeth,  if  he  can  come  at  it,  the  itching  is  fo 
violent. 

This  diftemper  may  be  known  by  the  falling  away 
of  the  ha'r,  and  by  his  continual  rubbing  ;  but  if 
it  gets  into  the  joint,  between  the  top  of  his  rump 
and  the  tail,  then  it  is  known  by  a  fcab,  which 
you  may  feel  with 'your  finger;  an.!  if  it  be  fcraped 
or  picked  away,  a  thin  water  will  come  out  of  it 
by  degrees,  which  being  left  long  to  run,  will,  in 
time,  get  into  his  tail,  and  become  a  canker,  as  afore- 
faid. 

Things  generally  ufed  in  the  cure  of  this  diforder, 
are,  water  found  in  the  decayed  hollow  of  a  beech- 
_free,  wherewith  it  is  rubbed  :  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
and  roots  of  Itinking  gladwin,  one  pint  of  plantain- 
water,  two  of  beef  brine,  boiled  together,  and  clarifi- 
ed, is  good  to  kill  them  :  fo  are  many  more  things  ; 
but  particularly,  take  two  drachms  of  precipitate,  put 
into  a  fnvall  ghfs-vial,  with  fair  water,  much  more 
than  will  cover  the  powder,  and  kept  cloie  itoppeJ, 
with  which  vvalh  it  thrice  a  day  ;  and  after  you  have 
drefied  the  forrance,  (hake  the  glafs,  and  let  it  ftand 
till  next  dreffing  :  but  if  it  be  in  any  flelhy  part,  you 
may  kill  it  by  bathing  the  place  with  the  juice  of 
fouthern  wood,  maud  ling,  and  rue,  of  each  a  like 
quantity,  and  put  them  into  three  quarts  of  urine, 
with  two  handfuls  of  bay-falt  :  let  it  boil  till  one  quart 
be  confumed  :  then  take  ic  oiF,  and  with  a  clout  faf- 
tened  to  a  ftick,  waih  the  forrance  very  hot,  four  or 
five  mornings  together.  Or, 

Melt  arfenic  in  a  lire  pan  over  the  fire  ;  and  when 
cold,  reduce  it  to  a  powder  ;  taking  care  to  avoid  its 
fumes  while  melting,  and  the  powder  when  poundipgj 
fviratch  the  w.irt  or  tetter  till  it  bleeds,  and  apply  a 
f-nall  quantity  of  powder,  which,  without  repeating  the 
application,  will  generally  remove  the  blemifh. 

THIGHS  or  A  HOUSEMAN,  the  eftcft  of  the  rider's 
thigh  is  one  of  the  aiJs  that  ferves  to  m.ike  a  horie 
work  vigor^ufly  in  the  manage. 

As  loon  as  the  horfeman  clofes  with  his  thighs,  you 
fee  the  horfe  is  enlivened  and  alarmed,  a;  preparing 
himfelf  for  doing  what  is  demanded  of  him,  and  clil- 
poiing  himfelf  for  the  manage. 

To  THROW  OFF,  to  begin  trying  for  a  fox  or 
lure  when  the  hounds  come  to  the  pre-determined 
fpot. 

THRUSH,  formerly  called  THROSTLE  :of  thkblrd 
t'v.'re  are  five  fnrts  ;  I.  The  millle-thrufh,  which  is 
rnuch  bigger  and  larger  thnn  any  of  the  others  ;  her 
foot!  far  different,'  and  very  few  of  them  to  I  e  fiecn  ; 
and  though  flu  is  exceeding  beautiful,  yet  flit:  fings 
but  little,  except  ihe  breeds  near  a  place  where  is  a 
quantity  of  mifktoj,  nn<'.,  if  it  be  pjfiible,  in  a  thicket 
or  in  fome  pit  ;  for  (he  is  a  very  melancholy  fort  of 
bird  :  (he  m.;k.rs  as  large  a  nefl  as  the  jay,  and  lays  as 
big  an  egg,  building  the  outfi  'e  commonly  with  rotten 
heaps,  and  the  iniide  with  dead  g'afs,  hay,  or  mof, 


that  fhe  peals  from  treei  :  flic  feldora  lays  above  five 
cg'-JS  but  moll  commonly  four  :  breeds  but  twice  a 
year;  has  three  young  ones,  never  more  than  four; 
feeds  all  her  young  ones  with  the  berries  of  mifletoe, 
and  nothing  elfe,  as  can  be  perceived  ;  for  which 
reafon,  fome  efteem  the  flefh  of  the  thrulh  as  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  againfl  convuiiions  and  the  falling 
ficknefs.  The  young  birds  of  this  kind,  taken  about 
fourteen  days  old,  a.e  eufy  to  be  brought  up,  being 
very  hardy  ;  they  are  fed  with  bread,  hemp  feed,  arr.i 
a  little  fheep^-heart  between  whiles.  But  their  fong 
is  confufed  and  rambling,  not  lavilh,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  worth  rearing,  yet  they  will  breed  like 
pigeons,  if  rightly  managed. 

2  The  northern  thrufh  or  field-fare,  which  comes 
to  us  after  Michaelmas,  continues  ail  winter,  and  de- 
parts the  firft  of  March  ;  his  food  ii  hips  and  haws  in 
hard  weather  :  and  in  open  weather,  worms  and  young 
grafs,  lying  altogether  upon  meadow  and  pailure- 
grounds  :  they  come  in  very  great  numbers,  anil  ,.lfo 
go  away  in  flocks  :  their  breeding-place  is  afligned  to 
be  near  the  fea  fide  in  Scotland,  where  they  are  in 
abundance,  and  have  young  three  or  four  times  every 
year  :  they  may  be  taken  by  bird-lime  ;  and  are  better 
for  the  fpit  than  the  cage,  being  excellent  meat  when 
very  fat,  which  is  in  hard  weather;  but  in  open  wea- 
ther their  flefh  is  bitter,  and  not  worth  eating, 

3.  I  he  wind  thrufli,  which  co-ues  along  with  the 
lad  mentioned  bird,  but  fhe  is  much  fmaller,  with  a 
dark  red  under  wing  ;  fhe  breeds  hi  woods  and  fhavis, 
as  the  fong-thrufh  in  Scotland   does,  and   has  an  in- 
different long,  far  exceeding  the  two  former  :  in  Janu- 
ary, in  line  weather,  the  fun-fliining,   they   v  ii!  get  a 
great  mairy  together  upon  a  tree,  and  fing  two  or  three 
hours,   yet  they  ace  not   melodious,  and   lo  not  worth 
the  pains  of  keeping,,  efpecially  fince  they  will  not  (ing 
above  three  months. 

4.  The   wood  long   thrufh,  which   is  a    very  choice 
f6hg-birJ,  for   the  great  viriety  of  his  notes,  for  la- 
viihmls    in  his  ftrsig,  anil    for    his    continuing   longer 
than  any  bird  in  Ibng,   it    being  it  leail   nine    months- 
in  the  year.     The  hen  builds  herneft  '.he  beLiinn'.n"  of. 
March,   upon,  the  (tump  of  an  old  Dxe   or  liJe    of  the 
coppice  by  a  ditch,  according   as    ihe    finds   fj  td,  ,-r.  [ 
Unit  moll    convenient   for   her    building,  as  a!fo  meat 
for  her    young.     She    falLiuns    her    neil    ro:>nd    and 
deep,   with   mofs,   or   dry   grafs  ;.   nnd    when    ("he    has 
Completed  the    fir  (I   part,  (he  uuiuLrlully  and    utter  u 
in  i!t  cxquiiite  manner,  daubs   the   intuie   with  a   fort 
ol    cjrih.  ca'ile.l    loam  ;     doing  it  fo  ftiiooth  an  I  even, 
and  all  with  her  bill,  that  it  is  beyon.l  the  art  of  m.m 
to  perform  the  like  with  any  tu^ils  :   \vht_reas  this  bird 
Co  mm  only  leaves  a  hole   at  the   bottom  of  her  nell  in 
the  middle,   it   is    fuppofed   to  be   to    this  eiul,   th.it  it 
may  not  bi   cJrowned   upon   any  Hidden  violent  (hov- 
ers, or  long  continuance  of  rain  :  they  generally  breed 
three  times  a  year,,  if  they  meet  with  no    disturbance 
er  casualties   by  the  way  ;    and  if  the  weather  he  fine 
and  warm,  they  go  very  foon  to  neft.     The  firil  com- 
monly is  hatched   in  April,   and    fometimes    the  latter 
end  of  March,  the   fccond   in  May,  and    the  third  in 
June  ;  but  the  tiiil  birds  generally  prove  the  llouteik 
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:  they  may  be  taken  from  the  neft  at  fourteen 
,  old,  but  mu  .rm   and  neat,  not  let- 

rhem  lit  xi.i^n  their  dung,  if  it  fall  i-ito  their  neft, 
but    to    <  T    t!u-:r 

'1  hey  fhoulJ  be  fed 

witl.  t,  and    fome   bread  chopped  an .'  rained 

.  hempfced  bruifcd  ,  L.read  is  to  be 

!cd  with  the  meat.     When  they  begin  to 

be  «  "cd,  put    them   in'o   a   large  cag--,  with 

bottom,  and  let  them  have  two 

.•id  lie  at  plcafurc  ; 

for  if  not   kept  <  K>  the  cramp, 

and  wiU    never   I".  it  in   themlc! 

,  by  drgret',   leave  «»!?  iccp's   1. 

-re  to  let 

-  twice  a  week,  that  they  may 
bathe 

5.  '1  -lie  fmalleft  of  the  three  forts 

Known  by  his  dark  bread  : 
are  called  Mavifet  ;  for  they 
r    in   their  colour,  for.g,    and    way  of  breed 
the  cock-heath   thrufli 

the  wood  fjng  th-  cater  in  •,  and  fo 

•>  by  the 

in  a  fiirzc-bu.'l:,  <>r  by  a  ditch  fi.le, 
in  the  frump  of  an  olJ  hawthorn,  and  fi!do:n  I, aunts 
the  wood*  and  (haws,  as  the  o>  .  ;  her  n 

v.-ry  diliicult  to  b  '.i  fhe  builds  \vi;!i  . 

green  gr  Aing  it  much  deeper,  m: J  L-fi 

not   to   hatch  till   the 

lie  of  April;  brcriU  twice  a  year,  and   i?  a  fine, 

and   kept  clean   frotn 
'.         •  Ming  are  to  b- 

1  .me  manner  as   i>  here  or- 

r;ui(h 
• 

her  it  b-  .   -vith 

Hack  ftriaks  on  rich  fide  ;  then  if  he  hntli  |.<rgo  and 

i  he  colouc  of  his  head 

'  (Ireaks  under  the 

•  e  wing  ;    if  you  find 

•in  your  choice  :  but  if  \ou 

wry.  ,  'rood,  and  as  you 

iftcr  they  feed  th.- 
• 

t  withfhortcacchrf  .  andcon- 

V  whereat  the  cock  is  full,  and  }ou 

|*rc-.-i\e  h:s   £i  ilct  to  extend  mucli    more   than   the 

.;h  ofterter  than  the  hen.     H.IV- 

two  or  three    time?,  take 

•    him,  and  then  put  kim  in 

n  infirmity  in  a  horfe.  when  he  preJles  the 

!    give*  a 

.  the  throat,  by  which  mean*  he 
, 

'  .-:/ICR.    A  horfc  -5  faid  to  be 
:  on  th:  too 

that  do«  uot  fri-rly  fi.  .  but  in  foh.e 

w^aiure  rrfi.t;  them,  tl.rowin.-  they 


TIRING.  If  this  befal  a  horfe  in*  travelling,  or  a 
1  u-.ting-mat.h.  or  the  liks,  the  beft  helps  you  can 
give  him,  is  warm  wine  to  drink,  and  bleed  him  in 
the  mou:h,  and  to  let  him  lick  up  and  Iwallow  the 
fa:i>e  ;  and  if  there  are  nettle*  to  be  had  where  you 
are,  rub  his  mouth,  and  fheath  him  well  with  them, 
a:i.l  afterwards  ri.ij  him  gently  to  his  refting  place, 
anJ  let  him  up  w.^rm,  and  before  you  go  to  bed  give 
him  linlf  a  ilozrn  (poonfuls  of  brandy,  with  as  much, 
provender  as  he  will  eat :  the  next  morning  rub  his 
with  Iheep's  foot  oil,  and  it  will  cauie  a  frefh 
in  hU  limb*. 

Some  bleed   the   h^rfe  in  the  neck  vein,  and  the 

nrxt  day  give  him  a  civil- r,  with  an  ounce  an.l  a  half 

offal  poly-reftum,  and  afterwards  caufe  him  to  drink 

a  pou  id  and  a  half  of  olive-oil,  and  keep  him  bridled 

>  hours  after. 

Tl  I  .  A  little  horfe,  and  fome  call  a  horfe  of  a 
middle  (ize  a  double  tit. 

Tl  1  -LARK.  This  bird  is  fhort  in  his  fong,  and 
no  v.iriety  in  it,  yet  (bine  fancy  him  for  his  whilking, 
turning  aud  chewing,  (inging  molt  like  the  canary 
bird  of  any  bird  wna:l">ever.  He  commonly  appears 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  leaves -us  at  the  beginning 
of  September 

Whrn  they  arc  taken,  they  are  fed  as  the  night- 
,  they  mult  ta  crammed  at  firft,  for  they  will 
:-.-ed  themfelves,   by   re.tlon  they   always   feed  on 
live  meat   in  the  tield  ;  for   which   caufe   he   is   unac- 
quainted with  the  m;-at  we  offer  him  :  when  he  comes 
to  fi-ed  of  himfelf,  he   will   eat   what   the   wood-lark 
eats,  or  almoli  any  other. 

'I  here  is  no  taking  the  old  or-.-s  but  with  a  net,  fuch 
as  all  other  birds  are  catched  with. 

Thii  b:rd  brcrds  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  or 
beginning  of  May,  and  builds  her  nefl  on  the  ground 
by  lome  pond-tale,  or  «!itch-fide,  or  in  a  garden  in 
hi^h  grafs,  and  makes  her  neft  of  dead  grals  aud  a 
few  ('null  rooN  ;  commonly  l.iys  fix  cggv,  or  five  at 
leall,  and  has  her  young  by  the  middle  of  May,  which, 
eds  with  caterpillars  and  flies. 

TUtle  birds  are  very  eaiily  brought  up,  being  hardy, . 
and  not  fubje«ft  to  col-!s  and  cramps  as  o;her  birds  ait, 
but  live  long  if  pref.-rved  with  care. 

TOE  D.-TUSE,  AND  QUARTER  BEHIND,  (with  Far- 
riers,) a  rule  which  they  obferve  in  fhoeing  horfes,  or, 
as  it  is  couunoaly  ex;>rclii;d,  tf/ore  behind,  and  bekin.l 

Ky  toe  before  is  meant,  that  you  may  give  the  nails 
a  good  hold  upon  the  toe  of  the  fore  feet  ;  bscaufc 
there  the  horn  is  very  thick,  whisb  ii  is  riot  in  the  quar- 
ters of  thefore  feet,  for  there  the  horn  ii  thin,  and  you 
would  hazard  the  pricking  the  horfe.  See  QuAUTKa-. 
B1.HIND  *ND  OPENING  A  HoRst'i  Htn.s. 

TONGUE  OF  A  HUR»E,  fliould  bi  finall,  or  elfcit 
wil,  be  difficult  to  keep  the 'bit  from  preffi:ij',/it  -,  whkK 
•lie  tongue  to  extend  ovtr  his  bars  and  to  cover 
them,"will  render  his"  feeling  of  tho  pi-elliirt  of  Lhe 
bit  dull,  by  hindering  its  operation  anJ  eSeckupoQ  the 
bars. 

TONGUE-HURT,  is  what  bffaJs  a  horfe  by  acci- 
dent, or  by  a  bit,  halter,  or  the  like. 
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cure  ;  fome  boil  water 'in  leaves  of  wood-bine, 
prrawofc,  blackberry  and  kno'.-grafs,  with  ionic  honey, 
adding  a  little  alum  ;  with  this  they  \vaili  the  horie's 
lore  ot  his  tongue  two  or  three  timjsa  day  with  a  clout 
tied  to  a  piece  of  ftick,  the  liquor  being  lukewarm. 

Gr  anoint  with  me  I  rofatum  5  but  whenever  you 
drefs  either  tongue  or  uicuth,  do  not  fail  to  tic  the 
boric  up  to  the  rack  for  au  hour  after  it. 

Some  take  red  honey,  the  marrow  of  pork  powdered, 
quick  lime  and  pepper,  made  into  fine  powder,  of  each 
a  like  quantity,  and  boil  them  together  till  they 
come  to  an  ointment,  and  rub  the  part  with  it  twice  a- 
day 

TOP- ANGLING,  with  a  worm,  requires  a  line 
without  float  or  lead.  'I  he  bait  muff,  be  drawn  up  and 
down  the  ftream  on  the  top  of  the  water.  This  method 
fhould  only  be  ufed  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the 
water  clear  ;  it  is  fometimes  fucceisftil  in  fifhing  for  a 
trout  and  falmon-fmelts. 

TORCH  ENISS,  is  a  long  ftick  with  a  hole  at  the 
end  of  it,  through  which  we  run  a  llrap  of  leather  ;  the 
two  ends  of  which  being  tied  together,  ferve  to 
ftraighten  clofely  and  tie  up  a  horfe's  nofe,  as  long  as 
the  ilick  is  flayed  Upon  the  halter  or  fnafHe. 

This  is  done  to  keep  the  horfe  from  being  unruly 
-when,  they  go  to  dreis  him,  or  upon  any  other  occa- 
fion. 

TOWRUS  (with  Hunters),  a  roebuck,  eager  for  co- 
pulation, is  fa  id  to  go  to  his  towrus. 

TRACE  OF  A  HARE,  is  her  footing  in  the  fnow, 
tlittinct  from  her  other  treadings,  called  doubling, 
for  ing,  and  pricking. 

TRACES,  are  alfo  the  treads  of  ravenous  beafls, 
or  wolves,  wild  bears,  &c. 

TRACK  [with  Huntfmen]  the  footing  of  a  wild 
boar. 

TRAILING.  Tor  trailing  no  rules  can  be  laid 
•down  with  certainty,  it  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the 
huntfman,  and  hisjuft  knowledge  of  the  feveral  good 
and  bad  properties  of  his  dogs.  A  kennel  of  the  beft 
hounds  in  Great-Britain  are  not  all  alike  :  fome  are 
good  for  trailing  and  flatting  ;  others  excellent  when 
the  hare  is  on  foot  ;  others  again,  for  hitting  off"  de- 
faults, running  the  double,  or  hot  foil,  or  making 
good  the  hard  ways. 

Some  humfmen,  the  inftant  they  find  where  a  hare 
has  relieved,  trouble  thedifelves  not  at  all  about  trailing 
to  her,  but  proceed  with  the  company  to  threfhing  the 
hedges  for  a  wide  compafs,  many  of  whom,  being  fo 
fparing  of  their  pains,  as  often  beat  over,  as  beat  a 
hare  up.  But  trailing  fairly  and  ftarting,  is  the  niceft 
part  of  the  whole  paftime,  provided  wind  and  weather 
.permit. 

It  is  an  undetermined  point  at  trail  or  cold  hunting, 
whether  the  dogs  challenge  from  any  particular  effluvia 
that  tranfpired  from  the  feet  of  a  hare,  or  remains  of 
breath,  that  in  her  feeding  and  extrcife  intermixed 
with  and  foiled  the  palture  and  herbage.  Was  it  from 
the  fpot  alone,  the  mo.'ft  path  would  be  eafier  to  chal- 
lenge upon  than  the  verdant  fward. 

If  the  hounds  challenge  on  the  relief,  it  is  a  point  of 
judgment  not  to  let  them  puzzle  and  ilick,  but  to  rate 


them  together,  a;u!  to  make  it  goo.l  round  the  fc; 

;oncr  the  better.  Now  the  huntfman  in  nil  ilo. 
pcnd  abiblutely  on  his  dog;  ;  the  tender-nolid  hound 
generally  hits  at  fir  ft,  and  is  very  often  unjuftiy  deemed 
a  babbler,  becaufe  a  tougher  dog  does  not  make 
good  what  he  opens  upon ;  whereas  the  difference 
too  often  is,  th.it  one  hound's  nofe  is  fo  exqui- 
fitcly  delicate,  as  to  enjoy  r.  fcent  twice  as  ilaie  as 
another. 

Obisrve  fome  one  or  two  open  cheerily,  the  whole 
pack  runs  in,  not  one,  for  want  of  equal  talents,  ?p- 
proves.  But  as  they  proceed  to  warmer  fcent,  if  oLheis 
gravely  undertake  to  perufe  the  cafe,  and,  on  clue  con- 
iideration,  challenge  but  in  fingle  notes,  the  whole 
kennel  from  every  quarter  hurry,  and  with  general 
yelp  confirm  the  report  5  whilft  the  affiduous  huntf- 
man, glad  at  heart,  in  oratory  of  his  own,  proclaims  it 
good. 

It  is  furprifing  what  a  notable  confidence  prefides 
among  hounds,  in  proportion  to  the  reality  of  each 
other's  aflurances.  The  moil  rigid  fincere  perfon 
upon  the  earth,  cannot  detefl  or  lefs  credit  the  no- 
torious cheat  or  liar,  than  a  {launch  hound  one  tha-t 
opens  falfe,  or  fpends  his  tongue  free  to  little  .pur- 
p.fe 

The  notes  of  the  hounds  are  certain  language 
in  the  ears  of  the  huntfman,  and  what  he  depends 
upon  more  than  the  judgment  of  all  his  friends  in  the 
field. 

According  to  the  length  of  time  a  hare  has  been 
•gone  to  form,  do  they  more  or  leiV  affure  him  of  their 
likelihood  to  ftart.  At  the  moft  diftant  part  of  her 
morning's  exercife,  when  the  tendered  nofecl  clog  can 
but  touch  of  the  fcent,  the  true  mulkal  hound  opens 
fingle:  perhaps  a  long  holding  note,  or  (according  to 
the  dog)  only  what  fome  people  call  a  chop.  As  they 
gather  on  towards  her,  c.ich  old  fophifter  confirms 
his  opinion  by  an  additional  note,  and  doubles  his  ton- 
gue. When  near  her  form,  and  the  fcent  lies  warm 
and  ftrong,  all  double  and  treble  their  notes. 

Beware  of  the  counter  trailing,  which  may  happen 
when  dogs  are  cad  off,  fo  as  to  challenge  about  the 
middle  of  her  works,  or  nearer  the  form  than  the 
feed  ;  there  the  fcent  lies  fo  equal,  that  the  dogs,  over 
eager  and  bufy,  often  hit  the  heelway,  or  draw  amifs  ; 
this  the  huntfman  muft  judge  of  by  the  notes  his  dogs 
firil  challenge  in.  If  they  double  and  carry  it  on 
counter,  they  will  foon  fignify  their  error,  by  opening 
only  fingle  -,  for  inftead  of  the  fcent  lying  hotter,  and 
increafing  upon  their  nofes,  it  is  the  contrary,  and 
dwindles  to  no  fcent  at  all. 

Young  hares  tread  more  deep  and  heavy  than  old 
ones,  becaufe  the  younger  they  are  the  weaker  the 
joints.  At  full  moon  they  make  moil  work,  and  go  a 
great  diftance,  relieving  upon  any  fort  of  feed  ;  elpe- 
cially  that  which  grows  within  ihade  of  the  hedge-rows 
and  trees.  At  this  time  the  buck  and  doe  often  afib- 
ciate  together. 

About  this  time  the  huntfman,  if  he  is  clever  and 
lucky  in  this  particular,  it  not  only  proceeds  from  cf- 
teem,  but  that  defirable  token  of  it,  field  money,  which 
makes  many  a  man  neglect  his  dogs  toomuth,  in  good 
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-lyope  about  in  the  hedges  and  brakes,  in  cx- 

of  a  fo--ho  !    To  efpy  a  hare  no  rnles  can  lie 

•  ,   flie  g»-nrrally  forms  nnccrtain  ;  whofo:  \   r 

for  her,  mnft  have  the  idea  of  a  hare  feated 

:v£hired  in  hi 

.    very  fcldom  chuff  to  form  in  Js  in 

:nn,  becaufe  the  leaves,  acorr.s,  and  beech -maft, 
are  <  in  wet  weather  drop*  f; 

the  •  They  rather  prefer  the  dry 

brake,  hcd^'.c,  or  ftubble. 

iry,  and  Mnrch,  gentlemen  hunt 

in  fome  p:rts  till  the  fvcnty  fifth,  the   feat  mvll  un- 
certain, and  .in  indilT'crcnt 
fman  my;  Qwt.      What 
to  their  lea  Con  of 
buc!                          re  fo  liable  under  warm  dry  hedges 
)rj:iiblct  :o  Se  p.-ftered  wim  pifmirex  or  mol 
riper?,  and   fuel                ,   that  they  prefer  the 
n  fields  and  plowt 

The  '  MOW  lay  in  his  dog*  well  ;  ra- 

ther whifper  than  bellow  to  them,   till  t!  :ake 

it,  and  go  on  full  cry.  Follow  at  a  duediftancc,  and, 
as  occailon  requires  rscheat  them  :  if  you  have  not  a 
hor  -m  two  or  three  tirnei  together,  foftly  ! 

foftly  !  for  n.n—ht  but  general  emulation  reigns;  fire 
with  lion,  am)  ten  with  fire  contend  ;  impetuous  drive 
the  dogs.  Beware  the  inexperienced  f,><irtlman,  whe- 
ther on  foot  or  horfcback,  be  fure  check  his  forwnrd- 
nefs  ;  many  people  think  a  chief  part  of  hunting  con- 
filU  in  hallooing  loud,  and  running,  or  ruling  hard, 
they  arc  miftaken  ;  and  fuch  perfons,  gentle  or 
fimplc,  mtift  not  be  offended  if  the  hunt  (man  fwears 
;  he  has  a  right  to  do  fo.  No  tongue  can  be 
allc  :ne,  no  foot  more  for- 

ward ihsn  hi    o-.\n. 

A  cl  :i  the  dog<,  it  is  well  known,  hurries 

them  too  much,  being  .ipt  of  thcrifelves,  in  their  full 

•  of  mettle,  to  overfhoot  the   game.     Many  hours 

fport   has  happened  from  driving  the  hounds  too 

fall,  and  confouiuiing  them  with  the  hallooing  of  the 

v,   or  a  noify  blockhead   of   a   huntlinan   or 

.ipcr-in. 

As  prf<.  takes  her  circuit,  judgment  is  often  made  of 

A  buck  gives  fufcipion  by  beating  the 

har>  "tony  highways,  ami  taking  a  ring  of  a 

,1  extent  in   ;  to  the  corrrpafs  of  his  feed 

nnil  mm  the  quan- 

!  the  do,  ''ver.     It  being  worthy 

-efi  of  the  chafe,  a  hare  will 

go«      -  of  the  trailed  land,  and  vifit  her  works 

of  the  ;  .  night  and  morning,  unlefs  flic  takes 

.1  ring  or  fo,  a  buck  is  apt  to  do  •, 

and  loiter  a  vaft  way  onfrclh  ground,  witjiout  offering 
to  return. 

Joe  now  nnd  then  n  a  fliort  fpace,  and 

r  at  the  end  of  the 

Icalbn  lias  kindled.  At  furh  times  flic  often  runs  for- 
ward ;  an  :  force  cv  ;  to  her  young,  or  ef- 
capes  v  being  naturally  weak  and  unfit  for  fa- 


Yet,  notwitrrffanJing  all  that  can  be  advanced,  both 
fexes  regulate  their  conduct,  much  according  to  the  fea- 
fon  and  weather.  After  a  rainy  night,  in  a  woody 
country,  neither  buck  nor  doe  cares  to  keep  the  cov.rt, 
the  wet  and  drops  that  hang  on  the  fprays  oiiVnd  them  : 
therefore  they  hold  the  highways  or  (tony  lanes  ;  for  as 
the  fcent  naturally  lies  ftrong.  they  heat  the  roads  that 
t.ike  the  leaft  :  not  that  a  hare  judges  upon  what  foil 
.Hr,  it  is  her  ears  that  chiefly  direft 
her  ;  for  the  hounds  being  oftener  at  default  on  the 

paths  than  the  turf,  fhe  finds  herfelf  not  fo  clo; 
purfued,  by  being  not  muth  alarmed  with  the  con- 
tinued cry  of  the  dogs  at  her  heels.  The  larger  the 
cry,  the  more  flie  is  terrified,  and  farter  (lie  fpeeds  -, 
the  certain  effect  of  which  is  a  heart  broken  foonsr 
than  with  a  ktnncl,  in  number  and  goodnefs  equal, 
that  fpent  their  tongues  lefs  free. 

T  he  fame  principle  diretfb  her  to  feck  the  covert  in 
autumn,  when  the  ground  is  diy,  and  wind  bleak  and 
cold  at  north  oreaft ;  thenpufs  runs  the  piths  that  arc 
covered  with  leaves,  which  are  fo  continually  fali 
and  blowing  about,  the  befl  hound  can  make  but  little 
of  her  i  therefore  her  alarms  being  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, but  fuidom  and  fhort,  Ihe  reds  contented 
where  flic  is  lead  diflurbed. 

If  a  hare  is  trailing  to  form,  on  that  depends  grcnt 

part  of  the  fucccfs  oFthe  hunt  if  Ihe  is  beat  tip;  the 

ring  is  a  foundation  for  the  fucceeding  paflime, 

all  the  tucks  and  doubles  flie  afterwards  makes,  being, 

in  a  great  mrafure,  like  the  firft. 

According  to  the  ground  (he  runs,  the  fieldinen  are 
to  itatinn  themfelves  ;  no  two  are  to  (land  prating  toge- 
ther; let  each  purfuc  the  method  he  thinks  Ivft  tor 
aflift'mg  the  dogs,  and  his  own  diverfion.  This  is  the 
time  to  give  proof  cf  good  judgment. 

If  any  pcrl'ons  are  lying  back,  or  guarding  the  f"il, 
it  is  recommended  to  ftand  alone,  as  quiet  and  private 
as  pofltblc.  Above  all,  obferve  the  wind.  "Whoever 
fits  in  the  wind,  a  hundred  to  one  he  docs  not  fee  the 
hare,  tinlefs,  at  a  great  dillance,  fhe  drops  back,  or 
leaps  afidc,  for  the  reafons  bcfore.obfervi:il. 

'  -"girt  of  the  hare,  and,  flie  happens  to  quat,  (ilence 
will  be  an  argument  of  great  prudence  :  if  the  dogs  are 
at  default,  let  them  remain  fo,  but  if  flic  'goes  for- 
ward anj  will  fpeed,  the  fingle  view-halloo,  if  the 
hutitfinan  is  within  hearing,  is  allowable,  in  order  to 
encourage  and  give  him  information  what  part  flie 
bears  for. 

Uj-.vare,  above  all  things,  the  vile  practice  of  halloo- 
ing off  the  hounds,  to  lay  them  in  after  a  view  ;  leav- 
ing unhunted  ground  ii  the  word  tiling  that  can  poffibly 
happen.  Befuics,  it  not  only  fpoils  the  dogs,  and  ac- 
cultoms  them  at  every  fault  to  liften  for  the  halloo, 
but  it  is  foul  fport  and  condemnable. 

By  this  means,  if  fhe  doubles,  he  will  certainly  prick 
her  upon  fome  of  thofe  places  again  and  again,  and  be 
of  lingubr  ule  to  the  hounds,  in  drawing  the  hot  foil. 
As  he  pricks  h-;r.  ht  him  brufli  it  out,  and  re-fgiooth 
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the  p'nces ;  this  is  the  bed  method  of  treading  a  foil, 
T'-K!  if  done  with  judgment,  no  hare  th.-t  holds  her 
foiling  can  efcape,  if  the  htintfinan  is  allowed  to  put  it 
in  prr.(SHce. 

It  is  a  rule  among  fportfmen,  wVen  n  hare  runs  the 
double,  to  fet  people  to  it  backwards,  in  order  to  meet 
.vid  oblige  her  to  take  frclh  ground,  the  ccnfeqi>. 
of  which  often  has  been,  that  having  met  and  hooped 
her,  flic  has  redoubled  hack  a  few  rods,  and  leaped 
off  into  fome  hedge  or  brake,  and  there  quat,  till  the 
dogs  (confounded  in  the  mid  ft  of  two  equal  burning 
heats)  pnfs  her,  and  come  to  the  dead  default. 

TRAIN  SCF.NTS  >ith  Hunters]  a  dead  hare  or 
cat  dragged  along  the  ground  for  the  training  of 
hounds.  A  piece  of  nifty  bacon,  or  red  herring,  will 
anfwerthe  fame  purpofe.  A  nobleman,  well  known  at 
the  beginning  of  the  lall  century  as  a  patron  of  genius, 
had  engaged  all  the  gem  lemon  in  the  field  to  dine 
with  him  after  hare  hunting  ;  but  the  hare,  contrary 
to  her  ufual  cuftom,  having  taken  an  end,  was  kiiitd 
fo  far  from  home,  that  moft  of  the  company  began  to 
excufe  themfelves,  when  his  lordlhip  ordered  one  of 
his  fervant*  to  lie  the  dead  hare  to  his  whip,  and  going 
behind  a  hedge  to  fet  oft"  homewards,  dragging  it  ail 
t'  e  way,  and  wLen  he  had  gotten  a  lufiicicnt  diflan.ce 
the  view-halloo  was  given,  and  the  hounds  drew  the 
whole  party  to  the.  nobleman's  hall  door  without  any 
reluctance. 

TR  ARIEL,  a  machine  for  teaching  n  horfe  to 
.imhlc,  which  is  formed  after -the  following  man- 
ner : 

The  fide  ropes  mtifl  be  made  of  the  beft,  fined,  and 
•  ftrongeft  packthread,  fut h  as  Turkey  thread,  arid 
twifted  by  the  rope-maker  into  a  dedicate  ftrong  cord, 
yet  muft  not  be  above  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  jack 
line,  with  a  uoofe  or  loop  at  each  end,  as  ftrong  as 
pofiible  can  be  made;  reither  ihonld  they  be  tvviiu-d 
too  hard,  but  gent'y  and  with  a  yielding  quality, 
which  will  bring  the  motion  more  ealily  on,  and  pre- 
vent the  tramel  from  breaking. 

The  fide  ropes  muft  be  in  length  thirty  fix  inches 
f (  r  a  horfe  of  an  ordinary  flature,  and  either  longer 
or  fhorter,  according  to  his  lizc,  and  fo  equal  one 
with  another,  that  you  cannot  dii'ceni  any  dif- 
ference. 

I.  The  hofe,  which  muft  be  placed  in  the  (mall 
of  the  fore-leg,  and  the  fmall  of  the  hinder-leg 
above  the  paftern  joint,  muft  be  made  of  fine  girth- 
web,  that  is  foft  and  pliant,  and  joined  with  double 
cotton. 

Over  the  girth-Web  muft  be  fnftened  ftrong  tabbs 
of  white  neat's-leather  well  tallowed,  fuited  to  an  even 
length,  and  (tamped  with  holes  at  equal  diftances, 
which  may  pal's  through  the  noofes  of  the  fide-n\)cs, 
and  be  made  longer  or  Ihorter  at  pleafure,  with  very 
Hrong  buckles. 

Thefc  hofe  are  alfo  to  be  made  faft  about  the  horfe's 
legs,  with  (mall  buckles,  and  the  hole  of  the  girth 
iheuld  be  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  long  taobs 
with  the  large  buckles  teii  inches. 

3.  The  back-band,  which  is  lit  for  no  other  ufe  but 


to  b?ar  up  the  fide-ropes,  fhould,  if  you  trimr!  all 
four  legs,  be  made  of  line  girth-web,  ;;:,,!  lined  with 
cot:on  ;  but  if  you  tramel  but  one  \.  n  a  com- 

mon tr.pc  will  ferve,   taking  care  that  it  carries  the 
ropes  in  an  even  line,  without  either  riling  or  falling: 
for  if  it  riles  it  (liorteris  the  fide-rope,  and   if  it 
there  is  danger  of   i's  entangling. 

As  to  //'  '•.  TR  AlCl;'.L  ;  bring  the  horfe  into 

an  even  liiKioth  ;••>.' h.  and  he  being  made  fail  about  his 
legs,  untie  the  .  ng  tabbs  of  his  near  fure-!.-j  an*.!  n 
hinder-leg ,  then  put  to  them  the  fide-rope,  and  take 
care  that  the  hi.-i  je  ftand  at  that  juft  proporil-.n,  whielr 
nature  herfelf  has  formed  him  in,  without  either  (train- 
ing or  enlarging  his  limbs,  and  in  that  even  and  juft 
length,  ftay  the  fide-rope  by  the  fmall  tape  faiiened  up 
to  the  faddle  ;  then  with  your  hand  on  the  bri-Jic, 
(heightening  his  head,  put  him  gently  forward,  and 
(if  there  be  occafion)  let  another  perfoa  pit  him  for- 
ward alfo,  and  fo  force  him  to  amble  t:n  and  down  the 
road  with  all  the  gentlenefs  that  may  be,  fnfTsring  him 
to  take  his  own  time,  that  l.j  may  thereby  come  to 
underftand  his  reftraint,  and  what  morion  you  would 
have  him  perform. 

And  although  he  (houl J  fnapper  or  frumbla,  or  per- 
haps fall  now  and  then,  yet  it  mutters  not  ;  do  you 
only  ft  ay  his  head,  give  him  leave  to  rile,  ;.:,  ;.;;t  him 
forwards  again  with  al!  gentlenefs,  till  the  I'.o.  le  find 
his  o\i  n  'fault,  and  underftand  ing  the  motion,  he  wi'i 
become  pp.rfeft,  ai:d  amble  in  your  hand  to  your  f.itii- 
fatiion. 

For  the  doing  this  with  the  more  cafe  and  h-f,  amaze- 
ment to  the  horle,  it  will  not  b-  am:!s  il  you  give  i!.j 
fide- ropes  more  length  than  ordinary  at  his  lirit  tra:. 
ling,  boll:  that  the  twitches  may  be  k!s  fudden,  an  J 
the  motion  comiiij]  n.ore  gently,  the  horfe  may  fooner 
apprehend  it. 

But  a>,  foon  as  he  is  arrived  at  ?.r,y  perfection  in  tiic 
psce,  put  the  fides  to  their  true  length,  for  an  inch 
too  long  is  a  foot  too  flow  in  the  pate  ;  ;:iiJ  an  incli 
too  Ihort,  will  caufe  roiling,  a  twitching  up  (.) 
tlie  legs,  ;:nd,  indeed,  a  kind  of  downright  h.iit:;::,. 

When  the  hoiil-  will  thus  amble  in  your  hand,  per. 
fectly  with  the  tramel  on  one  fide,  you  nuy  then  eh.inge 
it  to  the  other  fide,  and  make  him  amble  in  your  hand 
as  before;  and  thus  yon  muft  do,  changing  from  one 
fide  to  another,  till  with  this  half  tramel  he  will  ru« 
and  amble  in  your  hand  without  fnappering  or  ftutub- 
ling,  both  readily  and  iwiftly. 

Having  auuined  to  this,  which  may  be  effected  in 
two  or  three  hours'  labour,  if  there  be  any  tr^ttable- 
nelb,  you  may  put  on  the  whole  tramel,  with  the 
broad,  fiat  back-band,  tramelling  both  fides  equally, 
and  fo  run  him  in  your  lund  .it  the  utmoft  length  of 
the  bridle  along  the  road  feverjl  timed  ;  then  panfe, 
cherilh  him,  ;.iul  (o  it  again  :  and  ply  him  thus,  till 
you  have  brought  him  to  amble  fwiitly,  truly,  and 
readily,  when,  v.  here,  and  how  you  pleale. 

'I'Jaeu  put  him  npon  unejven  and  uncertain  ways, 
as  up  hill  anel  eiown  hill,  where  there  are  tlots  and 
roughntls,  and  where  there  is  holldwneis  ar.d  falfe 
treading. 
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\VlT.-n   ilic  .  become  .ind 

r  groom 
. 

ut  danger,  or  to  obfervc  how  he 
:es. 

>unt  yourfcif,  and  with  all  gentlcnefs 

.  h;  become^  pcr- 

i  your  hand,  fo  do  now 

. .-!,  then  with  the 

.e  to 

ground,  which  ihouid 
be  done  two  .y. 

horfe  to  perfection,  you 
.lutu  i:  ;  but 

*    v,  and  net  ii:  a  private  fmooth  ;• 
.  i  pace,  and  will  be  left  i: 

..ill  wcarii  .fore  pace  him  on  the  high- 

three  or  four  n, .I  s  in  a  morning  i  and  in  cafe  yon 
i   forfake  his  gait,  cither  through  wcarii 

norance,    always   cany  ing  the   half 

tr JIIK-I  in  your  pocket,  aliglit  and  put  it  on  ;  and  thus 

nuc    to   exti'  him    cafe     now 

:.,  and  .it  bit  bring  him  home  in  his   true 

pace. 

TRAMEL.  An  inftrumcnt,  or  device,  foinetimes 
of  leather,  more  ufu.dly  of  rope,  Cttcd  to  a  horfc's 
legs,  to  rcguLtc  his  motions,  and  form  him  to  am. 

TRAMKI.l.F.n.  A  horfc  U  faid  to  be  tramcUed 
that   has  bl.i.  ..itc   marks   upon    the  fore  and 
h  n.  is  the  far  foot  before  and  be- 
lle  .  '"lance  of  the  white  foot 

CROC.  'IRA?  MOR«C,  U  one  that  has  white 

'  l.is  rcrt  th.it  Hand  croft-wife,  like  St. 

s  in  the  far  fore  foot,  and  the  near 

i  foot  j  or  in  the  near  foot  before,  and  the  far  foot 

is  a  long  net  for  the  taking  great 
:i  countries  ;  much 
•oth  in  {Lap;,  big- 
, 

•.•»d  on  the  ground,  fo  that  the  nether 

t,  plumbed   with  fmall  plummets  of 

v  lie  loofe  thereon  i  then  bearing  up  the  other 

part,   by  the  ftrength  of  men  at  the  forcmoft  ends,  only 

.long    tiic    ground,    not    fuftcring    that   end 

:  c  op  to  come  near  the  ground  by  at  leaft 

n  yard  ;  when  :lm  is  done,  it  each  fide  of  the  net  mull 

3  lights  of  fire,  by  which  men 

Ihouid  g  ,  and  as  they  rife  under  the 

net,  fo  take  them  ;  if-  .   •        '.\  manner  you  may  pafs 

••vhoic  corn -field,  or  rather  champaign  ground. 

-W    liFLI.  and  H*ND   > 

TRn  NTH  I.I  ILL.,  is  the  croft- chain  of  a  bridle  that 
runs  along  the  bit-mouth  from  one  branch  to  the 

01 !: 

ilORSE.     In   the  cant  language 

of  t'  y  called  a  rtadstcr.    A  horfc 

•        :ch  coufifts  chiefly 
ut  his  luxugth  ,  you  -  •    :  that  his  joints  be 


flrong,  his  patterns  fliort  and  ftraight,  without  ben3- 
ing  in  his  going,  his  hoofs  tough  and  hollow  ;  let  hi» 
nature  be  temperate,  neither  too  furious  nor  too  dull  ; 
and  being  thus  qualified,  let  him  be  fed  with  good  hay 
in  :he  winter,  and  good  grafs  in  the  fummer  ;  let  his 
provender  be  good  dry  oats,  peas,  bsans,  or  bread, 
Jing  to  his  ftomach,  whereof  in  time  of  reft, 
h.i;.f  a  peck  at  a  watering  is  fufJiciem,  but  in  time  of 
labour,  as  n;uch  as  he  can  eat  with  an  appetite. 

i  you  travel  him,  let  him  be  watered  two  hours 
before  you  riuc;  then  rub,  drcf-,  and  laltily  feed  him, 
after  which  bridle  and  let  him  ftand  half  an  hour  be- 
fore you  back  him  ;  and  on  your  journey  let  him  be  fed 
betimes  for  all  night,  tint  he  may  the  (boner  take  his 
reft ;  and  in  the  morning  travel  him  moderately,  till 
his  wind  be  racked,  and  his  limbs  be  warmed,  andthen 
proceed  as  your  affairs  require  ;  but  at  night  be  fure  to 
water  him  two  miles  before  you  come  to  your  journey's 
end,  then  the  warmer  you  bring  him  to  his  inn  the 
better;  neither  walk  nor  walh  him,  the  one  begets 
cold,  and  the  other  foundering  in  the  feet  or  body, 
but  fet  him  up  warm,  well  (topped  and  well  rubbed 
with  clean  litter;  and  give  him  no  meat  while  his  out- 
ward parts  are  hot,  or  moid  with  fwcat,  as  the  ear- 
roots,  the  flanks,  the  neck,  or  under  his  chaps;  but 
being  dry,  rub  him,  and  feed  him  according  to  the 
goodnefs  of  his  appetite,  which  to  get  in  him,  change 
his  food,  or  wafh  his  tongue  or  noftrils  with  vinegar, 
wine,  fait,  or  warm  urine  :  again,  flop  not  his  feet 
with  cow-dung,  till  he  be  (efficiently  cold,  and  that 
the  blood  and  humours  which  were  difperfcd  be  fettled 
in  their  proper  places. 

Look  well  to  his  back  tlut  the  faddle  hurt  him  not, 
the  girths  that  they  do  not  gall,  and  his  (hots  that  they 
arc  large,  faft  on,  and  caly  :  let  him  neither  eat  or 
drink  when  hot,  nor  prefently  after  ir.i\\l  ;  as  to  la- 
bouring of  him,  let  it  be  moderate,  when  the  weather 
is  neither  extreme  hot  or  cold,  that  1b  you  may  avoid 
extreme  heats,  and  fudden  colds,  and  travel  him  not 
too  late,  that  you  may  fee  him  well  dried  and  fed,  be- 
fore you  take  your  own  reft  ;  neither  take  the  faddle 
,«ty  dff  his  back. 

He  may  be  fed  with  horfc  bread,  made  of  clean  beans, 
peafc,  and  vetches,  which  are  very  good,  and  all  his 
meat  and  drink  Ihouid  be  exceeding  clean  and  fweet ; 
Aanding  water  is  better  for  him  than  river  v.-ater, 
which  is  too  piercing  :  he  fhould  be  tied  in  the  (table 
wi'h  two  reins,  and  often  rode  on  ftony  ways,  in 
order  to  his  better  feeling  his  feet,  and  hardening  his 
hoofs. 

'I  he  beft  litter  is  a  bed  of  wheat- frraw,  above  his 
knees,  though  barley-ftraw  is  the  ibftefr,  but  a  horic 
will  covet  to  cat  that  which  is  not  wholcfomc  for  him  ; 
whereas  wheat  ftraw,  though  it  be  not  fo  foft  to  lie 
upon,  yet  it  i>  whokfome  for  him  to  cat  ;  and  as  for 
oat-ftraw,  it  is  the  beft  to  lie  upon. 

As  for  the  drefling  part,  let  him  be  curried  twice  :i 
,  and  be  rubbed  well  with  the  hands   with  a  rub- 
ber ;  his  head  fliould  be  rubbed  with  a  wet  cloth,  and 
his  cods  rubbed  with  a  dry  one,  to   prevent  his  bein;; 
fcabb'y  between  his  legs  ;  and  his  foretop,   mane,  and 
tail,  fhould  be  combed   with  a  wet  mane-comb,  ob- 
3  S  fcrviug 
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ferving  where  the  horfc's  hair  is  thinneft,  to  curry  the 
gentleft. 

He  fliould  be  clean  and  dry  in  the  (table,  no  fwine 
lying  near  it,  nor  any  poultry  fuffered  to  come  within 
it;  and  for  the  liable  it  fliould  always  be  light,  to- 
wards the  fouth  and  north,  yet  fo  that  the  north  win- 
dows in  winter  may  be  fhut  clofe  at  pleafure  ;  the 
planchers  fliould  lie  even  nnd  level,  that  the  horfe  may 
ftand  at  eafe,  and  not  prove  lame  by  too  much  oppofing 
his  hinder-feet ;  there  fhotild  be  no  mud-wall  within 
his  reach,  for  he  will  naturally  covet  to  eat  it,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  unwholefome. 

In  feeding,  give  him  chopt  wheat-ftraw  amongft  his 
provender,  it  being  a  great  cleanfer  of  the  body,  and 
let  the  hay-bottles  be  i'mall,  but  tied  very  hard  ;  for  fo 
your  horfe  will  cat  with  a  better  ftomach,  and  make 
lead  warte  ;  and  as  it  will  prove  to  be  very  wholefome 
to  fprinklc  water  upon  his  hay,  fo  fenugreek  is  fove- 
reign  upon  his  provender,  the  firft  being  good  for 
•wind,  and  the  other  for  worms.  Let  him  be  cxercifed 
daily,  which  will  beget  him  a  good  appetite  to  his 
meat. 

You  may  once  a  year  purge  him  with  grafs  or  green 
blades  of  corn,  called  forrage,  for  fifteen  days  together  ; 
but  before  you  purge  him  in  any  cafe,  let  him  blood, 
and  while  he  is  purging,  let  him  have  no  provender: 
and  as  a  horfe  after  travel  has  always  more  blood  than 
any  other  beaft  whatever,  it  is  therefore  good  to  take 
blood  from  him,  in  order  to  prevent  the  yellows  or  other 
cliftempers  which  may  enfue. 

In  cafe  you  fhould  come  late  to  your  inn,  fo  that  the 
journey  be  great  and  prcffing,  and  that  the  horfe  refufes 
to  eat  till  he"  has  drank,  though  he  be  hot,  then  let  his 
drink  be  milk  given  him  in  the  dark,  left  the  white- 
nefs  make  him  refule  it,  this  being  both  cordial  and 
pleafant  ;  but  if  you  cannot  get  milk  enough,  then 
mix  it  with  water  lukewarm  ;  and  if  the  horfe  by  labour 
or  any  furfeit  be  brought  low,  lean,  and  weak,  give 
him  to  drink  mare's  milk  for  many  days  together, 
which  will  ftrengthen  him  very  much. 

When  he  is  at  reft  in  the  winter,  water  him  be- 
tween fix  and  feven  in  the  morning,  and  four  and  five 
in  the  evening,  but  it  is  not  good  to  wafh  him  when 
he  is  hot  ;  yet  he  may  be  waihcd  above  his  knees,  pro- 
vided you  do  not  wafh  his  belly,  and  that  you  ride 
him  afterwards,  and  fo  fet  him  up  and  drefshim;  and 
the  purer  the  water  wherein  he  is  waihed  is,  the 
wholefomer  it  is,  fo  that  it  be  not  extreme  cold  ;  if 
the  horfe  be  nek,  he  muft  have  his  water  at  four  times, 
and  not  as  much  as  he  will  drink  at  once  ;  let  him 
itand  two  or  three  hours  without  meat  ;  and  always 
obferve  that  rubbing  much,  hard,  and  well,  doth  pre- 
ferve  and  keep  both  legs  and  body  in  ftrength,  and  lie 
delights  much  therein,  and  it  does  much  better  than 
a  great  deal  of  meat. 

In  travelling,  alight  at  every  fteep  hill,  both  to  re- 
frefh  the  horfe  and  yourfelf,  look  often  to  the  laddie, 
and  his  flioes  ;  and  after  his  journey,  pick  and  cleanfe 
the  foles  of  his  feet,  {luffing  them  well  with  ox-dung, 
ns  before  directed,  and  anoint  his  legs  with  greafe,  tar, 
sr.vJ  turpentine.  Set'  JOURNEY. 


TRAVESj  a  kind  of  fhackles  for  a  horfe,  that  is  in 
teaching  to  amble  or  pace. 

TRAVERSE ;  a  horle  is  faid  to  traverfe  when  he 
cuts  his  tread  crofswife,  throwing  bis  croup  to  one  li<Je, 
and  his  head  to  another. 

TRAVE,      -j  A  place  inclofed  with  rails  for  fhoeing 

TRA  VISE,  j  an  unruly  horfe. 

TRAVICE,  is  a  fmall  incloQire  or  oblong  quadran- 
gle, placed  before  a  farrier's  fhop,  and  confifting  of 
four  pillars  or  pofts  kept  together  by  crofs  poles  ;  the 
inclofure  being  defigned  for  holding  and  keeping  in  a 
horfe  that  is  apt  to  be  unruly  or  diiorderly  in  time  of 
fhoeing,  or  of  any  operation. 

TREES.  A  compofition  having  been  invented  by 
Mr.  WILLIAM  FORSYTH,  for  the  prefervation  of  fruit 
and  foreft  trees,  and  an  examination  having  taken 
place,  which  proved  its  efficacy,  on  May  11,  1791,  his 
Majefty  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  a  reward  to  Mr. 
FORSYTH,  for  difclofing  the  method  of  making  and 
tiling  that  compofition  ;  nnd  the  following  are  his  di- 
reftions  for  that  purpose  :  Take  one  bufhel  of  frefli 
cow-dung,  half  a  bufhel  of  lime-rubbish  of  old  build- 
ings, (that  from  the  cielings  of  rooms  is  preferable, )ha!f 
a  bufliel  of  wood-afhes,  and  a  iixteenth  part  of  a  bufhcl 
of  pit  or  river  fand.  The  three  laft  articles  are  to  be 
lifted  fine  before  they  are  mixed  ;  then  work  them 
well  together  with  a  fpade,  and  afterwards  with  a 
wooden  beater,  until  the  fluff  is  very  fmooth,  like  fine 
plaifter  ufeii  for  the  cielings  of  rooms. 

The  compofition  being  thus  made,  care  muft  be  taken 
to  prepare  the  tree  properly  for  its  application,  by  cut- 
ting away  all  the  dead,  decayed,  and  injured  part,  till 
you  come  to  the  frcfh  found  wood  ;  leaving  the  furface 
of  the  wood  very  fmooth,  and  rounding  oft  the  edges  of 
the  bark  with  a  draw  knife,  or  other  inftrument,  per- 
fectly fmooth,  which  muft  be  particularly  attended  to  ; 
then  lay  on  the  plaifter,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  all  over  the  part  where  the  wood  or  bark  has 
been  fo  cut  away,  tinifhing  off  the  edges  as  thin  as  pof- 
fible.  Then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powder  of  wood- 
afhes,  mixed  with  a  fixth  part  of  the  fame  quantity  of 
the  afhes  of  burnt  bones  ;  put  it  into  a  tin-box,  with 
holes  in  the  top,  and  (hake  the  powder  on  the  furface 
of  the  plaifter,  till  the  whole  is  covered  over  with  it, 
letting  it  remain  for  half  an  hour,  to  abforb  the  moif- 
ture  j  then  apply  more  powder,  rubbing  it  on  gently 
with  the  hand,  and  repeating  the  application  of  the 
powder,  till  the  whole  plaifter  becomes  a  dry  fmoct-li 
furface. 

All  the  trees  cut  down  near  the  ground  fhould  have 
the  furface  made  quite  fmoo'.h,  rounding  it  off  in  a 
fmall  degree,  as  before  mentioned  ;  and  the  dry  pow- 
der, directed  to  be  ufed  afterwards,  ihoukl  have  ;i;i 
equal  quantity  of  alabafter  mixed  with  k,  ia  order 
the  better  to  rdlft  the  dripping  of  trees,  and  heavy 
rains. 

If  any  of  the  compofition  be  left  for  a  future  occn- 
fion,  it  fhould  be  kept  in  a  tub,  or  other  vellel,  an. I 
urine  of  any,  kind  poured  on  it,  fo  as  to  cover  the  fur- 
face,  otherwife  the  atmofphere  will  greatly  hurt  the 
efficacy  of  the  application.  Where  lime-rubbifh  of 
old  buildings  camot  be  eafily  got,  take  powdered 
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ch*lk,  or  common  lime,  after  having  been  flaked  a 
month  at  leaft. 

'i  of  thr  tree  will  gradually  affec"l  the 

l)lai:  :-.iiiing  up  its  edges  next  the  bark,   care 

fhould  be  taken,   where  that  happens,    to  rub  it  over 

,;er  when  oceafion  may  require  (which  is 

uor.c  when  moiftcncd  by  rain),  that    the   plaifter 

be  kept  whole,  10  prevent  the  air  and  wet  from 

rating  into  the  wood. 

A  Way  tt  prevent  Ham,  Ral-Hts,  &s.  frem  puling  rff 
the  Bark  tf  young  Trees, 

quantity  of  greafc,    put  it  over  the  fire, 

and   boil  it  with  tar,  ftirring  in  the  latter  till  they  are 

wel!  then  take  a  bruih,  and  rub  the  mixture 

ixxly  of  your  tree,   higher  than  the  reach  of 

This  fhould   be  done  ia  the  month  of 

mker,   as  it   ii  in   the  winter-time  only   that  ani- 

mal* arc  obliged,  through  hunger,  to  feed  on  the  bark 

of  "•''••       I  here   is    no    a.  im.il   more  destructive  to 

you  ;ions  than  the  Hare  ;  if  they  get  into  a 

•i   the  winter,  they  will  certainly  bark  all  the 

cy  arc  particularly  fond  of  the  labur; 
-ew  name  of  the  Hire.   Arnebeth,  exprefle* 
tl>i  tying  ti  cnp  the  freJacf  of  the  e.irtb. 

A   HORSE  i*  good,    if  it  be  firm  nnd 
lidc  of  the  foot  more  than 

UP°;  :mg  down  the  toe  or  heel  one 

before  t!i  f  he  fets  bis  heel  firft  to  the  ground, 

nt  he  is  foundered  in  his  feet,  but 

:he   ground,  it  Ihews  that  he 

h**  .'ft  horfe:  .  _•  the  whole  foot  (hould 

''  down  •  of  time,  and 

nor  in. 

action  of  a  horfe  who  beats 

the  durt  with  his  fore-feet  in  managing,  without  em  - 

lie  volt  ;  and  who  makes  hu  motions  and  times 

',  and  near  the  ground,  without  being  put  upon 

y  the  fault  of  fuch  horfes  as  have  not 
.  and  at  liberty,  and  withal  have 
i  them. 
A    hone    may  trcpingor  in  going  upon  a  ftr.iight 


FRIDL,  a  word   Cgnify'n^  (hort  and  fwifi. 

•'•  g°<ng  °f  IhoK  abd  fwift  motions, 


••;.  when  the 

mak-  launches  are  fhort  and  ready. 

pp!f  the  word  only  to    the    motion    of  the 


TRil',  OR  SruvBLK  ;    a   horfe  b  fjid  to  tri^  when 
a  Jalfe  (i- 

.tli  Hunters.)      A  herd,   or  company  of 


TRIP.     A  fi*ort  journey. 

c  by  which  a  pcrfon  is  freed 
hi»  attendance   i>t\ 
when  he  goes  a  huir 

1 


TRIMMER-ANGLING  is  very  uieful  in  a  mere, 
canal,  or  pond,  and  even  in  the  ftill  part  of  a  river. 
This  requires  a  round  cork,  fix  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  groove  on  which  to  wind  up  your  line,  except 
fo  much  of  it  near  the  hook  as  will  allow  the  bait  to 
hang  about  mid-water,  and  likewife  fo  much  of  the 
other  end  as  will  reach  to  the  bank,  or  a  bu(h,  where 
it  is  to  be  fattened.  In  this  pofition  you  may  leave  it 
to  take  its  chance,  whilft  you  are  angling  clfewherc. 
As  foon  as  the  pike  takes  the  bait,  and  runs  away 
with  it,  the  line  unwinds  itfclf  off  the  trimmer,  with- 
out giving  him  the  leall  check.  However,  when  you 
to  take  up  your  line,  give  it  a  jerk,  as  in  other 
lithing,  and  then  your  prey  will  be  more  fecure.  This 
is  a  good  method  of  fifliing  in  the  night.  See  ANG- 
LING. 

To  TROAT,  (with  Sportfmen)  fignifies  to  cry  as  a 
buck  does  at  rutting  time. 

TROACHINGS,(with  Hunters)  the  fmall  branche.? 
on  the  top  of  a  deer's  head. 

TROLL.  A  oTtain  way  of  fifliing  for  pikes  with  * 
rod,  the  line  of  which  runs  out  in  a  reel.  Set  fjling 

IKE 

TROT;  is  one  of  the  natural  paces  of  a  horfe  which 
is  two  legs  up  in  the  air,  and  two  upon  the  ground, 
at  the  fjme  time  crofs-wife,  or  in  the  form  of  a  St. 
Andrevji  Crofs. 

As  in  the  amble,  the  horfe  is  to  be  flayed  upon  the 
hand,  and  pretlcd  forward  witli  the  calves  of  the  legs 
of  the  rider,  one  after  the  other ;  fo,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  horfc  be  walking,  and  you  would  have  him  tror, 
you  muft  flack  your  bruHe-hand,  and  prefs  him  on  witix 
both  your  calves,  at  one  and  the  fame  time  ;  which 
will  oblige  him  to  advance  the  hind  leg  of  the  lide  with  ' 
which  he  did  not  lead,  fooner  than  otherwife  he  would 
do,  and  fo  move  at  the  very  fame  inftant  with  the 
fore- leg  of  that  fide  with  which  he  began  to  lead, 
which  is  the  true  action  of  the  trot  }  that  is,  the  hind 
leg  of  one  lidc  and  fore-leg  of  the  other,  at  one  and 
me  time. 

The  TRO  1'  OF  A  HORSE  is  good  if  it  be  firm,  with- 
fale  of  the  foot  before  the  other, 
or  ft'  ii  one  toe  or  hctl  before  the  other :  feme 

horfci,    noiwithltanding   they   raifc,   (lay,    and  tr^id 
well,  have  a  b.ul  \vr.l!:,  and  therefore  you  are  to  ; 
notice  whether  he  walki  quickly,  and  alfo  thu 

hand,  not  pr  4  too  much  on  thc'oitt,  but 

:ihv.iys  rli.im.ini',  :\  ;>"iiM,  keeping  his  head  high,  with  a 
quick  motion  ot  his  ihoulderi. 

lie  \\  y  when  .his  fore  and  hind  feet  moke 

but  as  it  were  one  motion  ;  and  furdy,  when  he  treids 
firm  nnd  lure,  and  lifts  up  his  legs  indillerently  high  ; 
but  if  he  docs  not  bend  them  enough,  l.e  will  be  cold 
in  his  walk  (as  they  call  it)  and  apt  to  llrike  upon  the 
Hones  and  c!" 

TRC"  lfIN,  is  a  piece  ot  wood,   c»t  arch- 

the  hinder  bow  of  ;i  great  laddie, 
which  fei  ves  to  keep  the  bolllcrs  Jiriv.. 

,   called  fellei   rnzes, 
\vhkh  h.ivc  a  lu..  iiiin. 

TROUT.     A  delicious  frc(h   water   till,,  which 
ml   go  out  »t  fcafon,   with  I 
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flag  ant!"  buck,  nnJ  fpawns  about  October  nnd  Novem- 
ber, which  is  the  mote  admirable,  becaufe  moft  other 
filh  fpawn  in  warm  weather,  when  the  fnn  by  its  heat 
has  cherifhed  the  e:\rth  and  water,  making  them  fit  for 
generation.  There  are  fevera!  forts  of  this  fifh  highly 
valuable  ;  fuch  as  the  fordage-trout,  the  armeriy -trout, 
tha  bull-trout,  in  Northumberland,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  ob- 
iervable,  that  the  red  and  yellow  trouts  are  the  belt  ; 
nnd  as  to  their  fcx,  the  feinalb  has  the  preference, 
having  a  Icfs  head  ntid  deeper  body  than  the  male  :  by 
iheir  large  hack  you  may  know  that  they  are  in  feafon, 
with  the  like  note  for  all  other  fillv  The  trout  is  of  a 
n:ore  fudden  growth  than  other  fifh:  he  lives  not  fo 
long  as  the  pearch  and  divers  other  fiflies  do,  as  Sir 
FRANCIS  BACON  hath  obferved  in  his  hiftory  of  life  and 
death. 

They  are  all  the  winter  fick,  lean,  and  unwholefome, 
and  often  found  to  be  loufy:  thefe  trout  lice  are  fmall 
worms,  with  big  heads,  fticking  clofe  to  the  fifh's  fides, 
and  lucking  moifture  from  him  that  gave  them  being; 
neither  is  he  freed- from  them  till  the  fpring,  or  be- 
ginning of  iummcr,  at  -which  time  his  ftrength  in- 
creafes  ;  then  he  deferts  the  deep  Hill  waters,  and  be- 
takes himfelf  to  gravelly  ground,  againft  which  he 
ceafes  not  rubbing  himfelf  till  he  is  cleanfed  from  that 
loufinefs :  from  that  inftant  he  delights  to  be  in  fharp 
ftreams,  and  fuch  as  are  fwift,  where  he  will  lie  in 
wait  for  minnows  and  May  flies ;  at  the  latter  end 
of  which  month  he  is  in  his  prime,  being  fatteft  and 
belt. 

They  are  ufually  caught  with  a  worm,  minnow,  or 
fly,  either  natural  or  artificial.  There  are  feveral  forts 
of  worms  which  are  baits  proper  for  the  angler ;  as  the 
earth-worm,  dung-worm,  the  maggot  or  gentle  ;  but 
for  the  trout,  the  lob-worm  and  brandling  are  ac- 
counted the  beft,  or  fquirrel-tail,  having  a  red  head, 
ftreaked  down  the  back,  and  a  broad  tail.  Take 
notice,  that  with  whatever  fort  of  worms  you  fifh,  they 
are  better  for  keeping,  which  may  be  in  an  earthen  pot 
with  mofs,  which  muft  be  changed  once  in  three  or 
four  days  in  the  fummer,  and  in  twice  as  long  time 
in  the  winter. 

To  avoid  confuflon,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  remark, 
that  the  lame  kind  of  worm  is,  in  different  places, 
known  by  different  names:  thus  the  marfli  and  the 
meadow-worm,  are  the  fame ;  and  the  lob-worm,  or 
twachel,  is  alfo  called  the  dew-worm  and  the  garden- 
worm  ;  and  the  dock-worm  is,  in  fome  places,  called 
the  fl<ig-wprm. 

The  tag-tail  is  found  in  March  nnd  April,  in  marled 
lands  or  meadows,  after  a  fhower  of  rain,  or  in  a 
morning,  when  the  weather  is  calm,  and  not  cold. 

To  find  the  oak-worm,  beat  on  an  oak-tree,  that 
grows  over  a  highway  or  bare  place,  and  they  will  fall 
for  you  to  gather. 

To  .find  the  dock-worm,  go  to  an  old  pond  or  pit, 
and  pull  up  fome  of  the  flags;  fliake  the  roots  in  the 
water,  and  amongft  the  fibres  that  grow  from  the  roots 
you  will  find  little  hulks,  or  cafes,  of  a  reddiih  or  yel- 
lowifh  colour;  open  thefe  carefully  with  a  pin,  and 
take  from  thence  a  little  worm,  pale  and  vellow,  or 


white,  like  a  gentle,  but  longer  nnd  fk-nderrr,  with 
rows  of  feet  down  his  belly,  and  a  ret)  head:  this  is 
the  dock  or  flag  worm.  An  excellent  bait  for  gray- 
ling, tench,  bream,  carp,  ronch,  and  dace 

You  are  to  take  notice,  that  of  the  winds  the  fouth 
wind  is  faid  to  be  beft.  Next  to  thnt,  the  weft  wind 
is  believed  to  be  the  beft.  The  filh  lies  or  f 
nearer  the  bottomland  in  deeper  water,  in  winter  than 
in  fummer;  and  alfo  nearer  the  bottom  in  any  cold 
clay,  and  then  gets  neareft  the  lee-fide  of  the  writer. 

Fiih  for  him  with  a  long  line,  and  not  a  little  hook, 
and  let  him  have  time  to  gorge  your  hook,  for  he  does 
not  ufually  forfake  it,  as  he  oft  will  in  the  d.iy-fifli- 
ing:  and  if  the  night  be  not  dark,  then  iifh  fo  with 
an  artificial  tly  of  a  light  colour,  and  at  the  fnap  :  he 
will  fomeiimes  rife  at  a  dead  moufe,  or  a  pijce  of  clot!-,, 
or  any  thing  that  feems  to  fwim  acrofs  the  water,  or  to 
be  in  motion. 

The  trout  delights  in  fmall  purling  rivers  and  brooks, 
with  gravelly  bottoms  and  a  fwift  ftream  ;  his  haunts 
are  an  eddy,  behind  a  ftone,  a  log,  or  a  bank  that  pro- 
jects forward  into  the  river,  and  againft  which  the 
ftream  drives  ;  a  ihallow  between  two  ftreams,  or,  to- 
wards  tiie  latter  end  of  the  fummer,  a  mill  tail.  His 
hold  is  ufually  in  the  deep,  under  the  hollow  of  a  bank, 
or  the  root  of  a  tree.  There  are  no  trout  fuperior  in 
quality,  fize,  and  color,  to  thofe  caught  in  the  I(i«  above 
Oxford  ;  but  they  are  fo  fcarce,  that  though  they  are 
of  advantage  to  the  proprietor  of  the  water,  they  are 
hardly  worth  the  attention  of  the  Angler. 

The  trout  fpawns  about  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  does  not  recover  till  the  beginning  of  March. 

WALTON  has  been  fo  particular  on  the  fubjecl  of 
trout  fifhing,  that  he  has  left  very  little  room  to  fay 
any  thing  by  way  of  annotation  with  refpect  to  baits, 
or  the  method  of  taking  this  fifh ;  yet  there  are  fome 
directions  and  obfervations  pertinent  to  this  fubjecl, 
which  it  would  not  be  confident  with  the  intended  co- 
ptoufnels  and  accuracy  of  this  work  to  omit. 

When  you  iifh  for  large  trout  or  falmon,  a  winch 
will  be  very  tifeful :  upon  the  rod  with  which  you  ufe 
the  winch,  whip  a  number  of  fmall  rings  of  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  at  firft  about  two  feet 
diltant  from  each  other  ;  but  afterwards  diminiihing 
gradually  in  their  diftances,  till  you  come  to  the  end: 
the  winch  muft  be  fcrewed  on  to  the  butt  of  your  rod, 
and  round  the  barrel  let  there  be  wound  eight  or  ten 
yards  of  wove  hair  or  filk  line :  when  you  have  ftruck 
a  fifh  that  may  endanger  your  tackle,  let  the  line  run, 
and  wind  him  up  as  he  tires. 

You  will  find  great  convenience  in  a  fpike  matle  of 
a  piece  of  the  greater  end  of  a  fword-bhdf,  (c  e\ved 
into  the  hither  end  of  the  butt  of  your  roJ  ;  when  you 
haveftrucka  fifh,  retire  backward-  from  the  river,  and, 
by  means  of  the  f  pike,  ftick  the  rod  perpendicular  in 
the  ground;  you  may  then  hold  on  the  line,  and  draw 
the  Iifh  to  you,  as  you  fee  proper. 

When  you  angle  for  a  trout,  whether  with  a  fly  or 
at  the  ground,  you  need  make  but  three  or  four  trials 
in  a  place  ;  which  it  unfuccefsful,  you  may  conclude 
there  are  none  there. 

In 
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In  (he  night  t!>e  beft  trouts  come  out  rf  their  holes ; 
ai, .1  the  manner  of  taking  thorn  is  on  the  top  of  the 
water  with  a  gro'  '-worm,  or  rather  two, 

vrhii.!  :c  to  filh  with  in  -.'.  e  waters 

run  i  '  not 

be  fo  w  '.  iic.ir  to 

fome  fwift,  there  ,>  of  the 

fro,  and   if  i!  good  trout  in  the 

hole,  he  will  take     ,  ;.illy  if  tl».:   r.ight  be  i!..rk: 

for  then  lie  is  bold,  at.  •  f  the  water, 

watchir.g  the  motion  of  '-r.it,   or 

:he  fky  ;  thcfe  lie 

hunts  af  b;i:  u  tinkle,  or  move 

in  one  of  thcfe  de  .  ••  thcfe  great  old  tronts 

ufually  lie,  nc.^r  :  arc  to  i 

•;reat  old  troir  '.ubtil  and  fearful,  and 

lie*  clofe  ail   day,  and  docs  not  ui'ua  ly   itir  out  of 
•   in   it   as  clofe  in  the  day,   as  the 
rr  ;••,    hirj    (.Iocs    iii    her    form  :    for    the    ( 
fecJing  of  either  is  feli'om  in  the  d.ty,  but  uf 
in   tlie    night,   and  then  the   •  'tU  very 

boldly. 


DirtJiii.'i;  fir    titling  c  Trout. 


do  this  with  groun  .     i  the  firfr. 

plac--  .'(  have  a  neat  taper  t  before,  with 

a  tender  hazle  top.  You  may  angle  with  a  liuglc  harr 
of  five  lengths,  the  one  tied  to  the  other,  for  the  bot- 
tom of  the  line,  and  a  lire  of  three  haired  links  for  the 
upper  p..rt  ,  and  fo,  if  he  have  room  enough,  you  may 
take  the  largeO.  trout  in  the  i 

He  who  angles  with  a  line  made  of  three  haired  links 
at  the  bottom,  and  more  at  top,  may  take  trouts ;  but 
he  who  angle-  with  a  lingle  luir,  fhall  take  five  to  hi 
onei  for  this  fi(h  is  very  quick- fightcd,  therefore  the 
angler  mult  keep  out  of  light,  whether  it  be  day  or 
night, and  he  muf1.  angle  wi:h  the  point  cf  his  rod  down 
the  ftre.. 

He  mult  begin  to  ang'  h,  with  ground  baits 

all  day  long  ;  but  if  it  prove  clear  and  bright,  he  muft 
take  the  morning  and  evening,  or  clfe  his  labour  will 
be  in  vain. 

I  with  ground  bait,  muft  fit  his  tackle 
to  his  roJ,  aiiii  bc^in  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ftrcam, 
yinghis  line  with  an  upr  .feeling  his  plum- 

met running  on  t  ,c  ten  inches  from  the 

hook,  plumb  -o  the  fwifrn- 

in  that  he  angles  in  ,  tor  o:ic  plummet  will  not 
:  for  all  ftrcams. 

.is  bait  ;  let  him  take  the  red  knotted  worm, 
which  is  very  good  where  brandlings  are  not  to 
be  Lad. 

The  minnow  (or  a*  fome  call  it.  the  penk)  is  a  fin- 
gular  b*it  for  a  trout,  for  he  will  come  as  bolJly  nt  it 
as  a  ni.U'.:!  dog  at  a  bear.  It  will  be  aiiv.mtn^eou*  to 
him  to  ufe  a  line  of  three  filks  and  three  hairs  tu 
for  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  line,  and  two  fi  ks  and 
two  hairs  twitted  for  the  bottom,  next  the  hook,  with 

to  the  middle  cf  his  line,  with  an  to 
frrent  iargi:  hook. 


The  minnow  is. not  eafdy  found  and  ca'iMit  till 
March,  or  in  April,  for  th-jii  h-  uppearj  nut  :n  th<i 
r,  nature  having  taught  him  to  (richer  and  hMe 
him  ft:  If  in  the  winter  in  the  ditches  that  are  ne::r  to  t'r>j 
river,  niul  there  both  to  hide  nnd  keep  himiel:  v.v.rm  i:i 
the  mud  or  in  the  weed>,  which  rot  not  To  Toon  a*  in  .1 
rmmir.g  river:  in  which  place  if  he  were  in  winter,  the 
cliftempered  floods  th.it  are  tifualty  in  thr.t  leafon,  would 
fuffer  Iiiin  to  taxe  no  r,  >  .irry  liim  headlong  to 

mills  and  weir$  to  his  confuflon.  And  of  theil  r.nn- 
nows,  firft  you  arc  to  know,  that  the  bip.j^-lt  fi.'.c  is 
not  thebcft;  and  next,  thi'.t  the1  niiddlv.-  lizc  and  the 
whiteft  are  tlie  bsft  :  and  then  you  arc  to  know,  tli.it 
your  minnow  muft  be  fo  put  on  your  hook,  that  it 
muft  turn  round  when  it  is  drawn  a^ainft  the  ftreani : 
and  thnt  it  may  turn  nimbly,  you  mult  put  it  on  :i  '. 
'  hook,  which  is  thus:  put  your  hook  in  .1: 
mouth  and  out  of  his  gill,  thai  having  drawn  your 
hook  two  or  three  inchts  beyond  or  through  his  gill, 
put  it  again  into  his  mouth,  and  the  point  and  benrd 
out  at  his  tail,  and  then  tie  the  hook  and  hi-,  t.ui  about 
very  neatly  with  a  white  thread,  which  will  make  it 
aptcr  to  turn  quick  in  the  water  :  that  done,  pull  back- 
that  part  of  your  line  which  \,.>s  Hack  \\  put 
yitir  hook  into  the  minnow  a  lecond  time;  I'o  th 
(lull  fallen  the  head,  and  the  body  of  the  minnow  fl 
be  almou  our  hook  ;  thU  done,  try  how  it 
will  turn  by  drawing  it  acrofs  the  water,  or  apninft  ;i 
flream,  and  if  it  do  not  turn  nimbly,  then  turti  the  tail 
a  little  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  and  try  it  again  till  it 
turn  quick ;  for  if  not,  you  are  in  danger  of  not  catch- 
ing any  thing;  for  it  is  impoflible  that  it  fhould  turn 
too  quick ;  and  in  cafe  you  want  a  minnow,  then  a 
fmall  loach  or  a  ftickle-back,  or  any  other  fmall  fifb. 
that  will  turn  (juick,  will  ferve  as  well. 

If  you  fi(h  for  a  trout  by  hand  on  the  ground,  tsk« 
a  lob  or  garden -worm,  and  put  your  hoek  into  it  * 
little  above  the  middle,  and  out  again  a  little  below  the 
fame  ;  then  draw  your  worm  above  the  arming  of  your 
hook,  making  your  firft  entrance  at  the  tail,  that  tlie 
point  of  the  liook  may  come  out  at  the  head. 

'i  lilh  with  the  minnow,  chule  the  whiteft 
and  middle.-  lizcd,  thofe  being  the  bell,  and  fo  place  him 
on  your  hook,  that  he  may  turn  round  when  he  is  drawn 
againfl  the  ftrcam. 

The  belt  way  of  baiting  with  the  minnow  is  thus:  pnt 
your  hook  in  at  his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gill,  drawing 
it  through  aaove  three  inches;  then  put  the  hooka 

iiis  mouth,  and  let  the  point  and  beard  come  out 
at  hi  tail;  tlicn  tic  the  hook  and  his  tail  about  with  a 
fine  white  thread,  ;md  let  the  body  of  the  minnow  be 
almolr.  firaiyht  upon  the  hook  :  tliis  done,  try  againft 
the  ...T  it  will  turn;  which  it  cannot  do 

tor    w.mt   of  a   minnow,  a  fmall  loach,    or 
ftickle-back.  wiil  ferve. 

The  angler  mutt  angle  with  the  point  of  his  rod 
down  the  iue.un,  drawing  the  minnow  up  tlie  tlream  by 
little  and  little,  near  the  top  of  the  water;  the  trout 
feeing  the  b.'.it,  will  come  more  h'jrcely  at  it;  but  the 
angler  muft  not  then  prelently  llrike  ;  tnis  is  n  true- 
way  without  lead,  for  n  ^  t-'-y  svil1  forfake  the 

lead, , 
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lead,  and  come  to  the  minnow.  When  you  fifli  for  a 
trout  with  a  worm,  let  your  line  have  fo  much,  and 
not  more  lead  than  will  tit  the  itream  in  which  you 
fifh-,  that  is  to  f.iy,  more  in  a  great  troublefome  ftream 
than  in  a  fmallcr  that  is  quieter;  as  near  ;n  may  be, 
fo  much  as  will  link  the  bait  to  the  bottom,  and  not 
more. 

ffotv  io  angle  with  a  FJy  far  a   Trent. 

In  the  firft  place  let  the  angler  fit  himfelf  with  a 
hazle  of  one  piece,  or  two  fet  conveniently  together, 
light  and  pliable. 

The  lower  part  of  his  line,  next  the  fly,  muft  be  of 
three  or  four  haired  links ;  but  if  he  canattain,  as  afore- 
faid,  to  angle  with  a  Tingle  hair,  he  will  meet  with  more 
profit  and  pleafure. 

Before  he  begins  to  angle,  having  the  wind  on  his 
back,  let  him  try  how  far  he  can  caft  his  line,  or  at 
what  length  his  fly,  and  let  him  take  care  that  the  fly 
fall  firfl  on  the  water;  for  if  any  of  the  line  light  on 
the  water,  he  had  better  10  have  flood  ftill,  than  to 
have  thrown  at  all. 

He  muft  always  caft  down  the  dream,  with  the  wind 
behind,  and  ihe  fun  before  him;  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  either  fun  or  moon  before  him. 

March  is  the  month  for  beginning  to  angle  with  the 
fly;  but  if  the  weather  prove  windy  or  cloudy,  there 
are  feveral  forts  of  palmers  that  are  good  at  that  time  : 
the  firft  is  the  black  palmer,  ribbed  with  filver:  the 
iecond  a  black  palmer  with  an  orange  tawny  body  : 
thirdly,  a  pahner  vvhofe  body  is  all  black:  laftly,  there 
is  a  red  palmer  ribbed  with  gold,  and  a  red  hackle, 
mixed  with  orange  crewel. 

Thefe  flies  ferve  all  the  year  long,  morning  and 
evening,  whether  windy  or  cloudy  weather;  but  if  the 
air  proves  ferene,  he  may  then  imitate  the  hawthorn 
fly  ;  which  is  all  black  and  very  fmall ;  the  fmalfer  the 
better. 

He  may  alfo  ufe  other  flies,  as  the  May  fly,  &c.  as 
his  fancy  leads  him.  See  the  Article  FLY. 

TROU  ['-COLOURED  HOSSE,  is  a  white,  fpeckled 
with  fpots  of  black,  bay,  or  forrel,  particularly  about 
the  head  and  neck. 

TRUSSED.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  well  miffed, 
when  his  thighs  are  large,  and  proportioned  to  the 
rountlnefs  of  the  croup. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  ill  miffed,  when  his  thighs  are 
thin, and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  croup. 

TUKL.     The  fundament  of  a  horfe. 

TUEL  Twith  Hunter  ].  The  fundament  of  any  wild 
beaft. 

The  TUMBLER  The  name  of  this  dog  is  derived 
from  the  Frcmh,  Tumbler,  which  fignifies  to  tumble ; 
and  is  called  vertagus  in  Latin,  from  -vt'rtere,  to  turn  or 
tumble,  and  fo  they  do  ;  for  in  hunting  they  turn  nnd 
fumble,  winding  their  bodies  about  circularly,  and  then 
fienx'y  and  violently  venturing  on  the  beail,  do  fud- 
clenly  gripe  it  at  the  very  entrance  or  mouth  of  their 
holes  and  receptacle?,  before  they  can  make  any  re- 
covery of  felf-ffcurity. 

This  dog  ufcth  alfo  another  craft  and  fubtilty ; 
namely,  when  lie  runneth  into  a  warren,  or  fetches  a 


courfe  about  a  coney-burrow,  he  hunts  not  after  them, 
nor  does  any  way  affright  them;  he  fhews  no  fpite  a- 
gainft  them,  but  diffembling  friendfliip,  rmd  pretending 
favour,  paffes  by  with  quietnefs  and  filence,  markir.g 
their  holes  diligently,  where  he  is  ieWom  deceived. 

\Vhtn  he  comes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  certainty 
of  conies,  he  couches  down  clofe  with  his  belly  to  the 
ground,  provided  always  that  by  his  (kill  and  policy, 
the  wind  be  againft  him  in  that  enterprize,  and  that 
the  conies  difcover  him  not  where  he  lurketh,  by  which 
means  he  gets  the  fcent  of  the  conies,  which  is  carried 
to  him  by  rhe  wind  and  air,  either  going  to  their  holes, 
or  conning  our;  either  patting  this  way,  or  running  that 
way,  and  by  this  circtimfpedtion  fo  orders  his  matters, 
that  the  filly  coney  is  debarred  quite  from  his  hole, 
(which  is  the  haven  of  his  hope,  and  harbour  of  his 
fafety,)and  fraudulently  circumvented  and  taken,  before 
he  can  reach  his  hole 

Thus  having  caught  his  prey,  he  immediately  carries 
it  to  his  mafter,  who  waits  for  the  return  of  his  dog  in 
fome  convenient  lurking  place. 

Thefe  dogs  are  fomewhat  leffer  than  the  hounds, 
being  lanker,  leaner,  and  fomewhat  prick-eared. 

By  the  form  and  fafhion  of  their  bodies,  they  might 
b1;  called  mongrel  greyhounds,  if  they  were  fomewhat 
bigger. 

But  though  they  do  not  equal  the  greyhound  in  fize, 
yet  they  will',  in  the  compafs  of  one  day,  kill  as  many 
conies  as  (hall  be  a  fufficient  lo.id  for  a  horfe;  for  craft 
and  fubtilty  are  the  instruments  whereby  they  make  this 
fj  oil.  It  may  be  a  doubt  if  there  is  not  fome  co.ifufiou 
between  the  Ttiml'.er  (a  dog  by  the  way  now  never 
heard  of,)  a:id  the  Grcyhou,,d,  which  fee.  ']  he  Latin 
name  of  Vertagus,  which  Ainfworth  and  others  tranfhte 
Tumbler,  and  fuiipolb  it  derived  from  "verto  to  turn,'  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  Gallic  name  for  the  Grey- 
hound,-which  was  called  by  the  Romans  Canis  Gallictis  : 
for  Arrun  in  his  treatife  on  Courting  fays,  "  '  he  l-,vift- 
ert  dogs  of  the  Gauls  are  called  in  the  Gallic  Language 
Vertrayi  ("o^rjavoi)  ;"  and  J^etro  is  now  a  Greyhound 
in  Italian,  which  retains  fome  of  the  language  of  Cifal- 
pine  Gaul. 

TUMOURS,  or  HARD  SWELLINGS  IN  THK 
LEGS.  When  the  tumours  are  hard,  and  of  lory  con- 
tinuance, take  a  pint  of  the  horle's  own  urine,  or  that 
of  a  cow  ;  half  an  ounce  of  fl'Hir  of  brimllo:ie,  and  a 
dram  of  alum,  boil  it  away  to  the  confumption  of  one 
half;  with  this  chafe  the  tumour  every  moining  and 
evening,  then  dip  a  r.ig  into  it»  and  wrap  it  ab.iut.  Or, 

If  there  are  hard  tumours  in  the  le^  or  thigh,  eii:vjr 
in  the  (prino;,  autumn,  or  before  Cluiftmas,  take  live 
pounds  of  jrreen  rmllow-rcot,  (at  oih^r  tim^s  ttiree 
pounds  of  the  drk'd  roots,)  pound  them  to  mafh,  boil 
them  ge.'.t'y  with  five  quarts  ot  watef  in  a  kctt'u  for  two 
hours,  then  pour  in  as  much  hut  water  as  was  bailed 
away,  adding  a  handful  i>.ud  a  half  ot  fage  l-.-aws,  and 
continue  to  boil  it  an  houf  and  a  luif,  or  two  hours 
longer;  then  taking  the  kettle  off  the  fire,  -incor- 
porate the  whole  with  a  pound  of  ho.it)1,  anJ  half  a 
pound  of  black  (oap. 

Let  it  cool  till  you  can  bear  to  thruft  your  finger 
into  it,  and  then  add  to  it  a  pint  <if  ilrong  bramly. 

Fomznt 
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Foment  the  fwdling  daily  with  this  bath,  and  chafe 
it  with  a  rianJful  of  th~  dregs  of  it,  and  walk  the  horle 
-•r  it. 

If  you   perceive  it  tends  O  a  fuppuration,  omit  both, 
and  . 

A   net   for   taking  p.-.rtridges, 

which  L.  exceed  tift-ren  feet  in  length,  nor  be 

lef*  :i  breadth,  or  open  for  the 

entrance .  annexed  >.  a  tunnel 

ipread,  its  iengch  ii  *  i,  it  nmft  be 

made  narrow  fo  as  to  have  no  more 

•null  b;  r  i  a  threc-turifled  thread, 

that  .lye    it    of  a   grce:.. 

or  r..  >    l!i'  u!j   be  an  inch  a:. 

half,  or    •  !  j-vver  IhotiM  be  t 

mor.  .u  of  the  in.-. 

5«P 

S  inftead  of  mclh  G  to  pro- 

cecvi  '.rue 

.id   fo  to  row, 

where  you  aie  to  take  two  mef.  one  phce 

diminifii  i  are  to  do  the 

row,  that  tl-  .y  become 

;itor 
have  no  .  :.:d. 

.1  the  net  is  finithcd,  you  n;  •  hind 

meflies  at  the  larger  end,  a  pretty  fmo-  ;h  wooden  rod, 

•  7.ce  or   muflcct- rammer,    of 
•ii  muft  make  as  it  w-  both 

•  her  on  one  a  -iiuft 

,add  other  (mailer  ones  by  ii  .•  marked 

h  the  let:  C,  B,  which  mud  be  fet  at 

fuch  (ii  fiances  from  one  another,  as  fain  the  proportion 
of  t:  of  tuniu!  hoofe  to   make  ufe  of 

the!'-  ,   bccanfe  they 

may  rafi.y  br  p'.-ccd  in  the  bottom,  between  t-. 
of  corn  or  tallow  ground  :  now  in  ore! 
the  circles  to  tnc  i  ;  be  proper  to  put  ; 

the  row  of  m  ij,  and  with  that  fome  thread  to 

tic  both  r 
be  in  a  good  pofturc  ;  you  muft 

keep  the 
rxtendeo 

g,  a;   the  end  of  the  net,  to  keep  it 
•ht   and   fii'F  eno-; 

be  lozcr  mu  ft  be 

, 

),  I', 

H,  I,  K..   '  ml  a 

tides 
of  the  Ur 

.  plv  this   : 

t.ike  a  comp;i.  ic  net  at  a  gTod  diftancc 

•  ;n»s 

.  and  then 

ix,  and  gently 

the  net,   no?  'in  them  in  a 

•  mcs 
,  as    if  th>.  ihc  parir 


make  a  ftand  and  look  up,  it  is  a  fign  they  arc  afraid,  and 
intend  to  take  wing,  therefore  make  a  ftand,  or  a  little 
retreat,  and  when  after  a  little  rcfpitc  you  find  them 
quiet,  and  that  they  are  bufy  in  feeking  for  food,  which 
is  a  fign  they  are  not  nfr.rd,  you  may  move  nearer  to 
;  and  if  a::y  fmglo  paitridge  lies  remote  from  the 
rcit,  he  muft  be-  fetched  in  by  taking  a  circumference 
about  him,  and  thus  they  may  be  driven  as  it  \vvre  like 
a  flock  of  fheep  into  a  pen;  bin  a  live  h.  rfe  fitted 
ror  tht  fporr,  far  exceeds  the  artificial  Italking  horfe, 
or  ox. 

The  wings  of  the  tunml  muft  net  be  pitched  on  a 
direct  line,  but  inclining  to  a  femi-circle;  when  the 
partridges  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  the  old  ones 
will  ih.nd  a  while  as  if  to  confider,  but  prcflii'g  genrly 
on,  fome  of  the  young  ones  will  venture  in,  and  then 
all  the  reft  will  follow;  upon  which  nuke  hafte  to 
fecure  them  from  returning  back,  and  making  their 
efcape. 

It  will  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  the  letters 
Q,  R,  S,  T,  V,  reprefent  the  partridges  in  the  cut  ;  and 
a*  to  the  ftalking-horle,  or  ox,  or  co\v,  reprefented  by 
the  li-cond  figure,  it  ought  to  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
canvass,  or  linen  cloth;  X,  R,  G,  H,  denote  the  four 
feet  ;  they  few  fmall  pieces  <•(  the  fame  cK  tour 

corners  X,  Y,  H,  K,  F,  the  pieces  muft  be  two  inches 
broad  and  (quire  to  put  into  them,  and  to  hold  the  two 
flicks  O,  P,  th.it  crols  one  another,  and  the  top  of  the 
<s  muft  be  lung  enough  to  keep  the  cloth 
well  ftrctched,  and  arc  to  be  tied  together  when  they 


The  fork  ought  to  be  four  feet  and  a  lulf  long  at  the 
Iraft,  having  a  {harp  pointed  end  at  I,  that  goes  into  the 
fmall  bit  of  cloth  K,  the  fork  and  the  two  fticks  are 
ii  d  in  the  middle  at  L,  a  piece  ot  cloth  G,  Y,  if  fewed 
to  the  fide  like  a  cow's  hind,  and  of  the  fame  colour 
w  ith  the  reft  of  the  cloth,  having  an  eye  and  two  horns, 
if  it  teprefents  an  ox,  or  cow,  made  of  fome  pieces  of 
hat  ;  the  tail  is  made  of  fome  fmall  twine,  thread,  or  any 
thing;  at  the  other  end  X,  thcie  {hrmli  be  a  fticK 
at  X  an  i  Y  to  keep  up  the  head  and  tail,  which 


at  fome  diftaccw  from  the  body,  th.:t  it  may 
.  .i!C  two  hi.k-s  to  fee  the  p.ir- 
.SYv   PARTRIDGE  and   STALKINC- 

XV. 

<KLYS.     &r  POULTRY. 

T  URN.     A    .  monlv  ufed  by  the  Riding- 

Alafters  when  they  dir  &  their  fchoiars  to  change  lunds. 

1KB. 

TUKNINCJ  IT  [in  the  Vfana_?e]  ;  an  -mi- 

fitial  motion  of  a  hof  (t  :  of  thole  there  arc-  fever.il  fort«, 
hut  1  lh.nl  hci  ;k  of  two  of  them,  from  which 

ill  tu  derived. 

i     1  icecps  his  hinder  p.irts  inw.nrtl,  and 

to  ih;  p  ..•  tc,  and  fo'-COtning  about  makes 

hi.,  circumference  \.  ic-paits,  oppefmg  his  enemy 

f.ice  t"  I.:  i-r  to  w.'ich  yo>i  niull,  to  the  ring  of' 

the   Innd-ji.ut  of  the  cav.  lion,    fix  a  long  rein  of  two 

fathoms  or  more,  and  to  the  two  other  reins  two  fliortcr 

.  ;   then   !:  dlcJ   the   horlV,   and   put   on  his 

bin,  biing   him    to   the   puO  :  put  the  reins  of  his  bite 

over  tlic   Ibrc-part  of  ilx-  I'addL1,  bolilcis,  and  all,  and 

fix 
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liv  them  at  a  rontlant  ftraightnefs  on  the  i<.  p  of  the 
pommel,  fo  as  the  horfe  rn;?v  have  tlie  feeling  of  the  bitt 
and  q 

If  you  would  h,ive  him  ti.rn  to  the  i  i^in  hand,  ta'.e 
the-  iliort  reir.  on  the  left  fide  of  the  caveiion,  and  b: 
ing   it   under    the   fore-boiiler   of  the  laddie  up  to  the 
P'.n'.rnd,  fix   it  r.t  fudi  a  i;ire<lrion,  that  the  Iv.rfe  rna)f 
rather  look  fVo-n  th.;n  to  the  poft  on  the  right  fids  :   this- 
beii-.g   lion?,    feme    fkiifiii    groom,  or   attendant,   l\: 
hold    tlie   tight   fids   rein  of  the    cavtfion,   at    the   poll: 
.governing  the  fore-part  of  his  body,   to  come   about  at 
large. 

After  that,  takino;  the  long  rein  in  your  hand,  and 
keeping  his  hinder  parts  inwards  with  your  rod  on  his 
outlide  ihouldcr,  and  fornetimes  on  his  outfide  thiih; 
make  him  move  about  the  poft,  keeping  the  hinder  parts 
as  a  centre,  and  making  his  fore-parts  move  in  a  rir- 
.curnftrenc.'. 

I  huN  you  may  exercife  him  for  fome  time  on  one 
hand,  till  he  attains  to  fome  perfection,  and  then  chatv- 
ing  the  rein  of  the  caveilon,  make  him  do  th<>  like  to 
the  other  hand  ;  ply  him  in  this  manner  feveral  morn- 
ings, and  cherifh  him  in  his  extrcife  according;  to  his 
defert,  ti;l  you  have  brought  him  to  fuch  readinefs, 
^that  he  will,  upon  the  removing  of  the  rod,  couch 
his  hinder  parts  in  towards  the  poft,  and  tapping  the 
outward  fore. leg  over  the  inward,  trot  about  the  poft 
moil  fwiftly,  dirtincily,  and  in  as  ftraight  a  compafs 
as  you  can  defire,  or  is  convenient  for  the  motion  of 
the  hoff-. 

.From  trotting  he  may  be  brought  to  flying  and  wheel- 
ing about  fo  fwiftly,  that  bath  the  fore  legs  rifing  and 
moving  together,  the  hinder  parts  may  follow  in  one  and 
the  lame  inilaiit. 

When  you  have  made  him  thus  perfect  in  your  hand, 
mount  his  hack,  appointing  fome  fkilful  groom  to  govern 
the  long  rein,  and  another  the  fhort :  by  the  motion  of 
your  hand  upon  the  bitt,  and  fofc  rein  of  the  cavefibn, 
Jceep  the  horfe's  head  from  the  poft  :  and  by  means  or 
the  calf  of  the  leg  laid  on  his  fide,  and  your  rod  tuin-.-d 
towards  his  outward  thigh,  to  keep  his  hinder-parts  to 
the  poft;  labour  and  exercife  him  till  he  be  brought  to 
the  perfection  defired. 

1  hen  take  away  the  long  rein,  and  only  exercif?  him 
with  the  help  of  the  fnort  rein  of  the  caveflon,  and  no 
other;  afterwards  take  both  reins  of  ihe  caveilon  into 
your  hands,  and  exercife  him  from  the  poft,  making 
him  as  ready  in  any  place  where  you  would  ride  him,  as 
at  the  poft. 

2.  The  other  ftraight-flying-turn,  is  to  keep  the 
horfe's  face  fixed  on  the  p,  it  as  on  his  enemy,  and  to 
move  about  only  with  his  hinder-parts,  for  which  you 
are  to  take  the  fame  help  of  the  long  rein,  ami  the 
/hort  rein  of  ths  cavefibn,  and  to  govern  them  as  be- 
fore fhown  ;  only  you  are  to  give  the  {hort  rein  to  the 
poft- ward  as  much  liberty  as  before,  but  to  keep  his 
head  cloier  to  the  p.6ft,  and  following  his  hinder  parts 
witi)  the  long  rein,  by  means  of  your  rod,  make  him 
pring  his  hind.r-parts  round  about  the  poft;  and  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  he  did  before  lap  one  tore  foot  over 
another,  fo  no.v  he  muft  lap  the  hinder  Ws  one  over 
another. 


Continue  to  exereifc  him  ;  -, 

then  mount  an:l  labour  him  in  '• 

Lafliy,   k-avinr;    the    p',-.'h    an  '• 
him  only  in  fuch  open  and  free  ji          ,        }    H 
convenient. 

TURNING -OFF.     Much  imfchief    -m!     - 
tigation,   ha-.  .irlK'ii  l.iic'y  iro--;i  crrci  s  ir.  ;'.:•;  particil 
]j£  it  remcmb;'rcJ.  that  t:ii!  or  i.tro.e  !-.orfi.-s  canr.ot  f\:'i- 
i"i'.\.  upon  a  ihort  bir.-,   iVn-  (!••-  plaineft   r.-afons  ;   nor  is 
poor  winter  prafs  fufllcicntry  (n'-!i  iritial  for  :!i"m.      IP. 
tiiefe  cirrimifhmccs,   it  i.-.  svccil".  ry  ihnt  fu  ^:s  bs 

\vel!  iilled  twice  a  clay  from  the  crib. 

Hay.      Salt  ftre\vc:l  upon  the    r.-irnv,  when    mnki::g, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to   thr.'e    hundrc:!    wei 
of  hny,   will   correct    the   (laiivj,  prevent    rr.ouhl,  a. id 
render  the  hny  more  nutritious  and  reiilhin  -. 

In  anointing  the  hides  of  cattle,  cover  the  hand  with 
a  bl'.ulder. 

TURN  OUT.  The  term  ufed  for  the  putting  the 
flag  or  hind  out  of  the  cart  in  which  it  is  brought  to 
the  field.  Sfe  tlie  conclufion  of  the  Article  S  PAG. 

TUSHES  ;  are  the  fore-teeth  of  a  horfe,  feated 
beyond  the  corner  teeth,  upon  the  bars,  where  they 
fhoot  forth  on  each  fide  of  the  jaws,  two  above,  and 
two  below,  about  the  age  of  three,  anil  three  and  a 
half,  and  fornetimes  four  :  and  no  milk  or  foal  teeth 
ever  come  forth  in  the  place  where  they  grow.  Sec 
TEETH. 

TWIST  ;  the  infide,  or  flat  part  of  a  man's  thrgh  ; 
upon  which  a  true  horfeman  refts  upon  horle- 
back. 

TWISTED.  A  horfe  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  of 
impotency  with  a  gelding,  by  the  violent  wringing  or 
twifting  of  his  tefticles  twice  about,  which  drives  them 
up,  and  deprives  them  of  ncurifhment. 

VARISSE.  IM  HORSES.  An  imperfection  upon  the 
infide  of  the  ham,  a  little  diftant  from  the  curb, 
but  about  the  fame  height  :  there  is  a  bone  Ibmewhat 
high  and  raifed  ;  that  part  of  the  ham  which  is  below 
the  faid  bone  fornetimes  fwclls  by  adifcharge  from  the 
great  vein,  and  is  termed  vnrffi  ;  this  does  not  make 
the  horfe  halt,  hut  fpoils  his  fr.ie  by  growing  exceffivc 
large.  Reil  and  eale  (efpecially  if  the  part  b?  bathed 
with  fpirit  of  wine)  will  fo  bind  and  reftrain  it  as  not 
to  be  perceived  for  the  time. 

VARVELS.  Small  fliver  rings  about  a  hawk's 
legs,  having  the  owner's  name  engraven  on  them. 

To  VAULT  A  SHOE,  is  to  forge  it  hollow,  for  horfes 
that  have  high  and  round  foles,  to  the  end  that  the 
fhoe,  thus  hollow,  may  not  bear  upon  the  fole  that  is 
then  higher  than  the  hoof. 

But,  after  all,  this  fort  of  fhoe  fpoils  the  feet  ;  for 
the  fole  being  tenderer  than  the  (hoe,  ad'umes  the  form 
of  the  fhoe,  and  becomes  every  day  rounder. 

V  AUNTLAY,  (with  Hunters  }  A  fetting  of  hounds 
or  beagles  in  a  readinefs,  where  the  chafe  is  to  pafs, 
and  caiting  them  ofT  before  the  reft  ot  the  kennel  come 
in. 

VENOMOUS  BITES.  Much  hath  been  faid  on 
thii  fubjc£l,  and  great  ftrefs  hath  been  laid  on  parti - 
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cular  meuicincs  ;  bur,  to  what  Dr.  Mi-: AD  hath  pro- 
MO'C   addition    lush    been   m.  dc.       1  he 
Doctor'-,  method  of  treating  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  is  as 
..•> : 

•  immediately,  and  that  freely;  then  give  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  cf  the  following  powder,  t 
night  anc!  n  <  rnii.j>,  for  ten  il.iys  ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
plunge  the  horie  into  cold  waui ,  every  morning  for  a 
month,  or  loi 

Take  nfh  coloured  grrun.l  liverwort,  two  parts  ; 
black  pepper,  one  part  ;  pov.-der  and  mix  them  well 
together. 

It  fhoald  be  obferved,  that  the  firft  fign*  of  madnefs 
in  Piolt  Animals,  ' ,  as  to  a  dot?,  his 

being  mad    i>  In  the  firft  fnge   of  the 

ilirtcmper  he   hat!  -.'rft,  his  eyes 

become  more  ant)   more  fierce  and   flaming,   hi:  1 
down   h  -   tongue,  froths  at  his 

,  runs  along  with  fecming 
I  as  if  tired   with 

.  draws  1  'ween  his  k-gs,  runs  againft 

all  t  '  whMev  r  he  meets  with, 

and  feeuii  to  be  in  halte,  but  his  courfe  is  uncer- 
tain. 

.iciom  as  to  ilifcern  when 

another  him,  or   hear  his 

barking,  and  iarci'ully  fhun  him. 

•  -rbith  mineral,  hath 

been  f.iid  to  h.nc  the  bcft  effect,  even  when  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  hydrophobia  are  become  very  considerable. 
The  turi< 

On   the  firft  right  -c   gr.iius  of  turbith  ;  it 

probably  may  pals  off  by  vomiting,  purging,  or  both  ; 
the  next  night,  give  twenty-four  grains  ;  and,  on  the 
third,  forty-eight  ;  and  fo  on,  until  it  falivatcs.  A  co- 
pious falivation  i;  v.hat  is  depended  on,  therefore  give 
more  or  Icfs  of  the  turbith  as  it  may  be  nccdlary 
thereto. 

To  a  horfc,  the  turbith  muft  be  given  in  larger  quan- 
tities •,  fuch  as  from  twenty  to  forty  grains,  and  re- 
peated .-.  rv'nB  tne  directions  given 
for  its  ufe,  -r.d  in  falivations,  under  the  article 
FARCT. 

x  VENERY.  The  art  or  exercife  «f  hunting  wild 
beafh,  which  are  called  bolts  of  vcnery  ;  as  alto  beafts 
of  foreft  ;  and  they  are  the  hart,  hare,  hind,  boar,  and 
wolf. 

roperly  all  beads  of  VLHERY.   See  the 

preceding  article  ;   and  it   is  the  principal  doty  of  the 

-  DERtR,   (fee  the  next  article,)  to   preferve  VtRT 

and  Yr.MiON  in  !  ,  but  it  is  now  only  ufcd  for 

lite  flrfh  of  deer  of  all  forts. 

VI.RDI.RER.     /  reft,  cs'c.  whofe 

prf:  i<  crn  is  to  look  vert,  or  green  hue, 

and  to  fee  that  it  be  maintained  :  he  \^  further  defer  i  bed 
to  be  a  judicial  officer  of  the  king's  foreft,  chofen  by 
the  king's  writ  in  the  fuU  county  court  of  the  (hire 
where  the  toreft  i<,  ami  fworn  before  the  fherirt  to 
maintain  and  keep  the  afii/es  and  laws  of  the  for'  r, 
and  aifi/  •  <•,  and  enrol  all  the  attach- 

?;ts  and  prdcntmei.ts  of  all  manner  of  trefpafies 
ft  the  foreft  relating  to  vert  and  vcnifon. 


The  office  of  a  verderer  much  refemb'es  that  of  3 
coroner,  efpecially  in  this  refpeft  ;  that,  as  a  coroner, 
upon  notice  of  a  perfon  (Lin,  is  to  go  and  view  the 
d^ad  body,  and  to  make  inquiry,  by  the  oath  of  twelvr 
men,  how,  and  by  what  means  the-prHon  came  by  his 
death,  and  who,  and  wh.u,  was  the  octafion  thereof; 
fo  it  is  the  duty  of  the  verderer,  by  his  office,  to  look 
after  and  view  the  wild  beafts  of  the  foreft  ;  lor  if  an'.1 
of  the:n  he  found  flain.  wounded,  or  hurt,  upon  rtotic" 
being  given  to  the  verderer,  he  is  to  go  and  view  the 
f.ime,  and  to  caufc  an  inquifltion  to  be  made  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men  out  of  tour  of  the  next  towns,  to  know 
how,  and  by  whom,  the  faid  be^ll  was  kille1,  wounded, 
or  hurt.  He  is  alfo,  like  coroner,  chofen  i  i  the  county 
court  by  a!l  the  freeholders  of  the  county  in  which  tl>c 
•Us  fituated. 

Alfo  if  an  oak,  being  an  overt-vert  within  the  foreft, 
be  felled  or  cut  down  out  of  the  kind's  demefne  woods, 
tiic  lime  is  to  be  appraifed  by  view  ofr  the  verderer. 

The  office  of  the  verderer  :it  the  court  of  attachments, 
is  to  fit  there  to  fee  the  attachments  of  the  fotelt,  as  well 
of  vert  ss  venilbn,  and  receive  the  fame  of  the  forcfters, 
and  others  that  pidcnt  thorn  there,  and  then  to  enter 
them  into  their  own  rolls.  It  is  alfo  the  verderer's  duty 
to  inquire  of'  all  encroachments  on  the  foreft,  and  the 
vcrderers  fit  as  judges  in  the  Fort)  -days  and  Swannimote 
courts. 

VERT,  in  general,  is  every  plant  growing  within  a 
foreft,  bearing  a  green  leaf,  which  may  hide  or  cover  a 
deer  under  it  i  but  then  this  word  plant  muft  be  under- 
ftood  to  mean  fuch  plants  as  are  cither  trees,  woods, 
buftus,  or  fuch  like,  which  arc  of  the  nature  either  of 
wood  or  underwood,  and  not  of  thofe  kinds  of  plants 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  herbs,  as  thirties,  and  fuch 
like,  which  may  alfo  be  comprehended  within  the  word 
plant,  but  not  in  this  fenfe. 

And  when  after  making  the  chart  a  de  ftrefla,  fome 
queftioned,  what  was  to  be  accounted  vert,  King  ED- 
WARD I.  to  make  the  certainty  known  to  all  men,  made 
a  law  to  this  purpofe  : 

"  Know  ye,  (faith  he)  that  all  trees  that  (hall  be 
growing  within  the  foreft,  as  well  thofe  that  bear  no  fruit 
at  ail,  .^  HI  'le  that  do  bear  fruit  at  any  time  in  the  whole 
year  ;  and  an  old  afh  being  in  the  arable  land  within  the 
foreft,  thcfe  (hall  be  accounted  vert,  bccaufc  the  king  is 
in  pofleffion  of  them." 

And  it  is  obfervcd,  that  by  vert  all  trees  muft  be 
underftood,  as  well  under-woods  as  great  woods  ;  and 
overt-vert  is  ail  manner  of  high  trees,  as  nether-vert 
is  all  forts  of  under-wood ;  and  brufh-wood  is  called 
cabl.fti. 

Some  diftinguifh  vert  after  this  manner,  viz.  vert 
is  derived  from  veriditate,  in  Latin,  and  fignifies  any  thing 
that  beareth  a  green  leaf,  but  efpecially  of  great  and 
thick  coverts. 

Alfo  it  is  of  divers  kinds  ;  fome  of  which  bear  fruit, 
that  may  ferve  for  food  both  ior  man  and  beaft  ;  as  fer- 
vice-trecs,  nut-trees,  crab-trees,  faff,  and  for  the  (belter 
and  defence  of  the  fame. 

Overt-vert,    by  fome   called    haut-toitt    from    the 

French,  which  fignifies  high  trees,  ferving  for  food  and 

browfe,  of  and  for  the  game,  and  for  the  defence  of 
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them,  as  oaks,  beeches,  &f.  Some  haut-bois  for 
(belter,  browfe,  and  defence  only,  as  a(hes,  poplars, 
Iff. 

Nether-vert,  called  alfo  fub-bois,  or  under- wood,  arc 
for  browfe  and  food  of  the  game,  and  for  (belter  and  de- 
fence, as  maple,  &f.  borne  for  browfe  and  defence., 
as  birch,  fallow,  willow,  t*fc.  Some  for  (belter  and 
defence,  as  elder,  alder,  tsV. 

Of  buihes,  and  other  vegetables,  are  foms  for  food 
and  (helter,  as  the  hawthorn,  blackthorn,  &c.  Some 
for  hiding  and  (helter,  as  brakes,  gorth  or  gorz  heath, 
fefr. 

VESSIGNON.  A  wind-gall,  or  foft-fwelling  on 
the  in  and  out  iide  of  a  horfe's  hoof;  that  is,  b_>th  on  the 
right  and  the  left  of  it. 

VESSION.  An  infirmity  in  horfes,  which  is  a  fort 
of  wind-gall,  or  fweiling,  about  th,;  bignefs  of  half  an 
apple,  bigger  or  leffer,  compofec  of  a  foft  and  fpongy 
filth,  growing  between  the  fleCh  and  the  fkin,  in  the  hol- 
low next  the  hock,  and  beneath  the  big  finesv,  a  little 
above  the  capek't  and  bending  of  the  ham. 

This  fweiling  appears  but  very  little,  except  when  ' 
the  horfe  reds  equally  upon  both  the  hind  legs,  becaufe 
when  he  bends  his  hams,  it  is  not  vifible  at  all ;  neither 
does  it  often  make  a  horfe  halt;  it  rifes  on  both  fides  the 
ham,  and  fometimes  only  upon  one:  ihofc  that  come 
lower  are  not  dangerous,  and  in  young  horfes  may  be  dii- 
perfcd  by  moderate  exercife. 

.  VETERINARY  TREATMENT.  Mr.  LAWRENCE 
in  his  excellent  Treatife  911  Horfes,  gives  the  following 
indructions. 

"  Amongft  the  improvements  of  thefe  latter  times, 
the  extenfion  <:f  a  regularly  cultivated  fyfte'H  of  veteri- 
nary practice,  and  the  attempts  to  rescue  the  Cup 
ciaiies  ol  tlomedic  animals  from  the  torturing  hand  of 
prefumptuous  ignorance,  are  not  the  lealt  confidcrahl  , 
either  in  the  view  of  humanity  or  ufe  :  it  is  true,  that 
during  the  various  ages  which  hitve  pafled  fince  the 
days  of  Coi.UMELLA,  the  number  of  t  :iix-rs  treating  0:1 
the  veterinary  fcience,  according  to  the  bed  medical 
lisrj'it  which  their  times  afforded,  has  been  c.:nfi:'era- 
hie;  but  their  works  had  never  any  very  extenfi.'e  cir- 
culation, competent  practitioners  \v_re  wanted  to  put 
t!:eir  precepts  i  >  force,  and  difealld  animals  were-  ei- 
ther totally  ju'gk\"teJ,  or  confided  to  the  unmeaning 
and  capricious  eft'orts  of  the  illiterate  vulgar:  entirely 
to  wipe  away  this  opprobrium  of  humanity  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  would  infinitely  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  prelent  times  ;  and  it  is  confoling  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce, that  attempts  are  daily  making  towards  that 
beneficent  end,  by  confidefate  and  philanthropic  cha- 
racters, in  various  parts  or  our  ovn.,  and  ;;  neighbouring 
country. 

"  The  endeavour  to  promote  veterinary  practice 
amongd  enlightened  men,  muft  neceflaiily  lv-  u  fi.'tt  ob- 
ject in  a  tr.atif  proieffipg  the  principles  of  Humanity: 
it  is  our  bufiu^ls  then  10  inquire,  wh.it  cjules  have 
hitherto  operated,  or  now  f  -bfiit,  to  prevent  or  retard 
its  progrefs;  to  detnonftrate  how  iit>lc  they  confHt  with 
.right  reafon,  and  iO]-;3pofe  iuch  practicable  meafures, 
as  may  effect,  -by  eaiy  diid  gradual  deps,  .the  deitred  re- 
fcrmJiUon. 


"  Ancient  prefcription  and  a  falfe  pritie  amongft  the 
faculty,  compofe  the  two-fold  caufe  which  has  hitherto 
generally  deprived  our  domeftic  animals  of  the  benefits 
and  comforts  of  regular  inedicsl  and  furgical  afTilbince. 
Cattle  have  always  been  doctored  in  every  country,  ei- 
ther by  their  attendants,  or  by  men  pretty  nearly  upon 
a  level  with  thof.-  in  point  of  education,  who  on  the 
itrength  of  having  learned  to  perform  the  moll  fimple 
and  common  operations,  and  from  the  want  '.A  abler  pro*- 
ficients,  have  undertaken  the  arduous  tatk  of  prescribing 
medicine.  \Ye  will  not  wonder,  that  in  farmer  times, 
fach  profeiuv  ^  wtre  held  duly  qualified,  fincc  men  im- 
partially cir-.vnitced  their  own  perfons  to  the  hands  of 
iiH-i-  :'-furgeons,  and  fince  fo  ni,  '.iy  other  ab- 
furditk-s  of  i-cjij1.:!  magnitude  (ubfilted,  w'.iicli  l<ke  !p:ctres 
and  giiofis  have  vatnihed  at  the  approach  of  r.io.iern 
light ;  but  it  m;y  well  be  thought  fu>-p riling,  in  tins  dif- 
cernina:  age,  wlien  a  liberal  education  is  univerlail/  ax> 
kaowleuged  to  be  ?lv,.,li;te!y  necedaiy  ta  the  acquihtion 
of  medical  fcience,  that  an  illiterate  'arriei  Ihoulu  b;  en- 
trufted  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Precif-ly  ti;e  f.in, 
phyficjagical,  anatomical,  and  medical,  are  req:iii;te  for 
the  veteri.iarian,  as  the  human  pr..ciitioner.  The  ,mi- 
mal  oec..nomy  in  its  manifold  relations  is  generally  and 
fundamentally  the  fame,  in  men  and  beads,  and  go- 
verned by  the  fame  laws  of  nature  a^id  nauira  mechanic; ; 
the  fame-  materin  medica  is  univerfally  applicable  to  both, 
but  the  (jreau-d  ikill  is  rcqu;;ite  to  lorm  a  judgment  on 
the  dilVafes  of  brutes,  from  their  inability  to  defcribe 
their  feeling?  and  the  con(equent  uncertainty  of  their 
pathology.  Can  there  be  a  greater  burlefque,  than  the 
iuppofition  of  a  ma'-'s  ability  to  prefcribe  phyiic  for  a 

•,  merely  becaufe  he  knows  how  to  gro,>m  or  ihoe 
hi:i'  ?  or  might  we  not  a!.o,  with  equal  reafon,  employ 
our  o-A-n  moemakers  to  take  meafure  of  our  health  ?  i  hj 
plea  of  experience  is,  futile,  from  the  utter  inability, 
prim.i  facie,  of  illiterate  and  unintormed  men  to  inv--(li- 
gatc-  the  principles  of  fcience,  and  their  total  want  of 
opp  rtunity  to  acquire,  even  by  rote,  a  rational  fyftem 
of  practice.  The  whole  dock  of  medical  knowledge 
of  ih:Te  pra'ftitioners,  ufuaily  confifts  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  receipts  derived  from  their  maders  or  fathers, 
an'd  with  which  they  continually  ring  the  changes  in  all 
cafes,  right  or  wrong,  hit  or  mifs  ;  and  fo  fiercely  are 

bigorced  to  their  particular  nodrums,  that  they  are 
totally  ir.capable  of  all  advice  or  improvement  ;  the  com- 
mon and  unavoidable  fate  of  confirmed  ignorance,  fince 
it  is  the  higheft  point  of  knowledge,  to  know  that  we 
ft!!l  need  information.  They  fometimes  cure  by  luck, 

•n  Hy  wit,  but  often  kill  by  regularly  adapted  pro- 
cets  How  often  has  the  mherabb  patient's  ftioulder 
^been  p-;ged,  and  blown,  and  bored,  by  way  of  punifh- 
rnent,  lur  the  folly  of  getting  himfelf  drained  in  the 
back  linews  of  the  leg,  or  coffin -joint'!  How  many 
pleuritic  horfcs  have  been  killed  outright,  by  ardtent  and 
i'picy  dr?.  lies,  which  mi^i-it  probably  have  cured  the 
cholic,  had  they  been  aftlicled  with  it  !  How  many 
have  hern  rendered  incurably  la-rse,  from  the  patten  fhoe 
beinc  aifixed  to  ihe  vvrongfoo: :  the  doctor  not  being  awarfe 
of  the  Difference  1.  t\  -n  condrictio:i  and  relaxation! 
Let  noMhc  r:-ade;  fuppofe  thefe  to  be  -i^ere  flaurifhes 
.!  :he  generality  of  farriers  within  my  knowledge; 
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I  p.ver  them,  on  the  experience  of  many  years,  to  be 
literal  truths;  and  by  the  ttnor  of  them,  he  may  judge 
of  the  m  j'.Tity  of  that  I  u.'.pe.  Into 

fuch  J^nif  do  we  c^m  ;;pered  animals,  which 

have  it  not  >n  their  power  to  reproach  us  with  their  ac- 

i   prejudice,   indo- 

,  and  want  o:  .ofc   creatures 

which  they  cjn  p.'.  •  their  rr 

"  Dr.  HACKET,  in  his  Utc  travels  through  Dacia 
and  SarmatU,  relates  the  following  wonderful  JV  it  of 
a  farricr'at  R  '..  hot  day, 

and  .  o'itt  of  <  tell, 

»nd   we  g.ivL  i-riiT,  who  in 

Moldavia  is  .  :ud   us  by  u:. 

Uki  d  recover  him 

per;.  .t  he 

mil) 

fizc  of  a 

ha?:  •    him,  or   uling  any   other 

meant  whatever.  \  :>  a  doubt  as  to  the 

erfic  u  can  be   :  <1  as 

lo  (iuubt  ot  t.  .vjcn  t-iufe  and  effect  in 

this  <. 

'. en  wi;l  nor  fuffcr 
them  to  i:.cur  ihc  fancied  degradation  of  becoming  i 

doctors;  thec  ijor  paitof  the  public  is 

ncc  lie  care  of  their  b.-ads  to  unlearned 

and  empyreal  hinds  ;  ;  -l«re  there  a  cordial 

•     1  am  convinced  tV:t  there 
Ubeno..  tcnnary  practitioni 

poffib'c  (hjn.  ''jjht  10  be  annexed  to  the  pr. 

of  v  -.c  it  is  at)  all  of   humanity, 

of  important  public  fcrvk  t  his  tn^jjji.d  the 

attention   and   the  >f  the  molt  eminent 

men  of  '  nt  and   mi  dern   times,    and   fince  the 

uncontroulable  nature  of  :  placed  the  juft    ad- 

but  the  ti 

tened  ?      It   mull   then  be    pronounced    an   honourable 
office,    and    altogether  .    bcvommi   li.c   gentle- 

man 

"  It  hath  bcrn  re!  iters  have 

•  been  wanting  ;  v.hich  has  Iv  .  .'.rticularly  the 

•  century,   i<nd   fublequ.-nt   U 

^      .     :s  able 
,  and 

.  but  the  nun.'.i-r  o'  inch  has 

bei:  that  the  benefits  derived  from  their  efforts 

•-•  been  of  course  confined  to  a  very  nnrrow  (phcre. 
It  wa-   many  years  a;o  difcovered  in  1  ,  th.:t  the 

hrft  rrm<dy  •  'eCt,   rnd  the  only   a  Itqujtc  me- 

for  the  general  propagation  ot  vetcrin       -          -d^ic, 
aid  the  rranng  of  a  f»  f. 
qu  ihficd  in  ih.r  i 
exr-  miry 

an<  ,    has 

b*t.  Kher   near 

and  I  believe  one  or  two  mon 

liffeKnt  |  :  i    .     I  :-.•.- :  •  thele 

fleps,  and  tr  ,   «re  man 

prool,  in  (he  obviow  rxi  •     -.  xwlcdgc, 

and  (be  increau:  of  practitioners  within  thefc  few  years. 


Public  inftitutions,  provided  they  arc  not  unduly  fa- 
voured with  e\clul':ve  privileges,  or  armed  with  co- 
ercive and  reftridVive  powers,  are  evt:r  moft  efncariou'i 
and  contributory  to  the  aJv.inccinent  of  fci'jnce  -,  a 
prominent  inftance  of  th^  truth  of  which  we  arc  nt 
this  moment  witneffing,  in  the  b.te  eftabliihm-rit  of  a 
board  of  agriculture,  which  in  its  infancy  has  nlieady 
conferred  benefits,  of  the  moft  important  nature  on  thi- 
country,  and  in  a  much  larger  proportion  tli.in  could 
poilibly  have  been  experienced  fro-n  mere  private  tx- 
ertious,  or  th«fe  of  focieties.  however  fjvoursb.lv  c. 
flituted,  during  a  great  length  of  time.  To  m;ike  UK: 
of  a  homely  proverb,  that  which  is  evcrv  bo  ly'i  bufi- 
nefs  is  ulujlly  held  to  be  no  man's  buiincfs,  and  th 
fore  demands  the  foltering  hand  of  the  commuiv 
the  fcattercd  rays  of  Irnowledge  are  by  joint  and  ptibh.: 
means  beft  collected  into  a  common  focus  or  centre, 
iice  they  are  with  more  cafe  and  expedition  diffiifcd 
and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

r  the  fatiifaftion  of  fuch  of  my  readers  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  metropolis,  who  may  yet  be  uninformed, 
and  out  of  rcfpecl  to  a  public  infliturioti,  the  principle 
of  which  has  my  moft  cordial  approbation,  I  ihnll  give 
afhort  accoumof  tlie  veterinary  college,  firft  e-tablilhed 
in  the  yrar  1792,  at  St.  Pr.ncr.i;,  I.tnd.n.  '1  he  public 
are  indebted  for  this  truly  national  foundation,  to  the 
crnment  and  patriotic  principles  of  the  Agricultural 
.•ty  of  OJ:'.'fim  in  Hemf.fi-re,  and  for  the  firft  very 
celebrated  profeflbr,  the  late  CHAHLCS  VIAI.  DK  S.-UNT 
BEL,  to  the  judicious  recommendation  of  the  tarls 
GROSVBNOR  and  MORTON,  the  former  of  which  noble 
lords  is  the  greatcft  breeder  of  horfes,  I  believe,  which 
his  ever  been  in  Britain.  SAINT  BEL  had  previously 
fignalized  himfclf  in  this  country,  as  a  veterinary  ana- 
tomift,  by  his  memorable  diffeftion  of  the  famous  race- 
horfe  Eclipfe. 

•«  The  veterinary  college  is  fupported  by  annual,  or 
perpetual  fubfc'ription.  I  he  annual  fubfcription  is  two 
guineas  ;  but  the  prompt  payment  of  twenty  guineas, 
conrtitutes  a  fubfcriber  for  life  ;  and  in  one  inftance, 
the  :nfti:i'';o,i  has  fhared  the  bounty  of  parliament. 

l'  I  tanr.ot  fo  well  dcfcribe  the  views  and  objects  of 
this  inftittition,  as  from  the  Ihort  ftatement  printed  by 
the  authority  of  the  governors,  of  which  the  following 
is  nn 

is  the  improvement  of  veterinary 

knowledge,  i:i  order  to  remedy  the  ignorance  and  i-i- 
com;xtency  of  farri-.-rs,  fo  long  and  univerfally  com- 
plained of}  for  this  etid  a  large  piece  of  ground  has 
been  provided,  and  a  range  of  ftables,  a  forge,  a  theatre 
for>  s  and  lectures,  with  otlur  buildings,  have 

been  ereftcd  \  a  medical  gentleman,  of  fupcrior  abili- 
has  been  appointed  profelFor,  with  other  requitite 
ofiicers,  at  an  expence,  large  in  the  aggregate,  but  at 
falarics  not  individually  greater  than  were  confonant 
to  the  ftrictcft  rules  of  economy 

«  The  anatomical  lirudhire  of  quadrupeds,  horfes, 

cattle,  fhecp,  dogs,  &c.  the  (Jifeafes  to  which  they  arc 

fubject,  and  the  reined ic*  proper  to  be  applied,  are  in- 

veftigated  and  regularly  taught;  by  which  means,  en- 
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lightened  practitioners  of  liberal  education,  \vhofe  whole 
ftudy  has  been  devoted  to  the  veterinary  art,  in  all  its 
branches,  may  be  gradually  difperfed  over  the  kingdom, 
on  whofe  fkill  and  experience  confidence  may  be  fe- 
curely  placed. 

"  Pupils  to  the  college,  in  addition  to  the  lectures 
and  inftructions  of  the  profeflbr,  and  the  practice  of 
the  ftables,  at  prefent  enjoy  (from  the  liberality  of 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  faculty)  the  advan- 
tage of  free  admiffion  to  their  medical  and  anatomical 
lectures.  Thefe  pupils,  previous  to  leaving  the  col- 
lege, are  ftrictly  examined  by  a  medical  committee, 
from  whom  they  receive  a  proper  certificate ;  and  fe- 
veral,  examined  and  approved,  have  already  left  the 
college,  and  are  at  this  time  pradtifing  in  various  parti 
of  the  country  with  great  fuccefs. 

'  Subfcribers  have  the  privilege  of  fending  their  dif- 
eafed  animals  to  the  college,  without  farther  expence 
than  that  of  their  daily  food,  and  thefe  in  general  form 
a  fufficient  number  of  patients  for  the  practice  of  the 
profeflbr  and  pupils.  On  fixed  days,  the  profeflbr  pre- 
fcribes  for  animals  belonging  to  fubfcribers,  who  find 
it  inconvenient  to  fpare  them  from  home,  provided  the 
neceflary  medicines  be  furnifhed  and  compounded  at 
the  college  :  fubfcribers'  horfes  are  alJb  there  fhod  at 
the  ordinary  prices. 

'  His  royal  highnefs  the  commander  in  chief,  having 
been  pleafed  to  appoint  a  board  of  general  officers,  to 
take  into  confideration  the  objects  of  this  inftitution, 
they  have  reported  the  continual  lofs  of  cavalry  to  have 
been  very  heavy,  from  the  total  ignorance  of  thofe  who 
have  hitherto  had  the  veterinary  department  in  the 
army,  this  report  his  majefty  has  approved,  and  hence- 
forward, to  qualify  for  the  military  fervice,  a  f;;rrier 
muft  be  provided  with  a  regular  certificate  from  the 
veterinary  college.  To  this  I  may  add,  from  a  late 
advertifement  in  the  newfpapers,  that  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  fubfcribers  to  the  inftitution,  attend  once 
a  fortnight  at  St.  Pancras,  for  the  purpofe  of  infpect- 
ing  the  dilcipline  of  the  tables.' 

"  It  would  be  entirely  fuperfluous  in  me,  to  make  ufe 
of  any  arguments  in  favour  of  an  eftablifhment,  the  ne- 
ceflity  and  public  advantages  of  which  are  fo  ftrikingly 
obvious  ;  I  ihall  only  obfcrve,  how  fully  fenfible  I  feel 
of  the  liberality  and  patriotifm  of  thofe  gentlemen  who 
have  ftood  forth  as  patrons  and  fubfcribers,  and  how 
much  I  regret,  that  there  fhould  yet  be  fo  many  perfons 
of  property,  having  the  higheft  intereft  in  the  fervices 
of  horfes,  and  yet  grudging  or  neglecting  to  beftcw 
a  fmall  pittance  towards  the  promotion  of  veterinary 
improvements,  whilft  they  are  often  fo  ready  to 
lavifh  immenfe  fums  in  trifling  or  ftupid  gratifi- 
cations. 

«'  Were  I  thoroughly  qualified  to  judge  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  veterinary  college,  it  would  not  be  in  my 
power  to  defcribc  .it,  having  no  connection  there,  or 
means  of  information  on  that  fubjett;  but  the  public 
maybe  well  fatisfied thereupon, from  the  confideration 
that  the  profeflbr  muft  be  a  regular  medical  man,  that 
his  Jaily  experience  muft  be  great,  bcfides  the  manifeft 
adv,  ntage  of  a  recourfe  to  the  eftablilhed  mode  of  prac- 
ticer  and  various  courfes  of  lectures  of  that  very  able 


veterinarian,  the  firft  profeflbr.  From  late  inquiries^ 
however  I  have  learned,  that  the  college  practice  has 
in  geneial  been  very  fuccefsful,  and  much  to  the  f.itis- 
faction  of  the  fubfcribers,  fome  few  inftances  of  failure 
excepred,  in  which  the  prejudice  of  the  reporters  (who 
feemed  to  demand  infallibility  i:i  a  college;  formed  the 
moft  confpicuous  feature  of  the  report.  Of  tiieir  form 
of  fhoes,  and  method  of  Ihoeinjr,  I  can  fpeak  from  my 
own  obfervation  ;  to  the  bell  of  my  knowledge,  they 
are  highly  judicious,  and  I  hear  of  no  complaints 
from  the  owners  of  the  horfes.  OSMER'S  fhoe  is  at 
length  adopted  at  the  college;  the  natural  con- 
feqtience  of  a  trifling  variation  from  that  of  SAINT 
BEL. 

"  The  veterinary  college  has  lately  adopted  a  very  ju- 
dicious method  of  difleminating  the  true  principle-;  of 
(hoeing,  by  erecting  forges  in  different  quarters  of  the 
metropolis,  where  all  perfons  may  at  any  time  have 
their  horfes  fho'.l,  at  the  common  price  charged  to  fub- 
fcribers. Prejudice,  I  know,  on  more  important  ful> 
jects,  has  often  been  trumpeted  forth,  as  not  only  hann- 
lefs,  but  beneficial  amonglt  men  ;  which  indeed  would 
be  juft,  were  there  any  general  uiility-in  the  continuance 
of  ancient  abufes.  It  is  the  grand  bulinefs  of  philosophy 
to  provide  a  counterblaft  for  thefe  interefted  or  ignorant 
trumpeters.  It  has  already  been  afkecl  of  the  advocates 
for  our  fhoeing  and  fow-gelding  doctors,  how  they 
came  to  ftippofe,  that  lefs  medical  knowledge  woul.i 
fuffice  to  prefcribe  for  the  brute,  than  tor  the  hum.m 
animal,  which  can  orally  depict  hi-  feelings,  and  ver- 
bally atlift  the  phyfician  in  forming  a  correct  judgment 
of  his  difeafe.  They  feem  to  act  upon  the  ftrange  fup- 
pofition,  that  it  is  much  eaficr  for  an  illiteralc  man  to 
pi-netrate  at  once,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  into  the  ar- 
cana of  the  fciences,  than  for  a  learned,  or  well  in- 
formed, to  render  himlelf  fkilful  in  the  nature  and 
management  of  horfes.  Can  a  man  be  the  worfe  iar- 
rier  for  having  learned  the  neceffity  of  making  conftant 
obfervations  of  his  own,  inftead  of  acting  by  rote,  and 
being  guided  by  a  few  arbitrary  receipts  i  for  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  medicines  he  prefcribes,  the  anatoaiy 
and  animal  functions  of  the  horfe,  and  for  the  making 
all  fuch  knowledge  his  peculiar  ftudy?  Now  that 
witches,  and  ghofts  of  all  kinds,  are  flitting  apace  off 
the  fcene,  it  is  full  time  for  men  to  lay  aiide  the  ex- 
pectation of  all  other  uncaufed  effects. 

"  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  all  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  be.ifts  have  been  made  by 
gentlemen  and  men  of  fcience ;  and  to  the  lellbns  of 
inch,  received  at  firft  with  averfion,  and  inculcated  by 
flow  degrees,  the  prefent  race  of  grooms  and  farriers  owe 
their  luperiority  over  their  predeceflbrs.  Precifely  the 
fame  remark  is  applicable  to  fanners  ;  and,  if  we  except 
ELLIS  of  Gaddejden,  who  was  a  man  of  genius  and  of  an 
inquifitive  mind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who 
has  ever  been  emulous  of  difengaging  himlelf  from  the 
trammels 'of  cuftom.  Yet  far  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
of  pnfling  fentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  whole 
body  of  farriers,  in  the  aggregate,  or  of  aflerting  their 
total  inutility.  There  mufl  neceflarily  exift,  in  fuch  a 
numerous  body,  men  of  talents,  and  of  very  extenfive 
practice;  but  would  not  thefe  men  be  rendered  ftill 
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gnoir  cap  iMe  in  their  profefF.on  by  Che  aid*  of  educa- 
tion '.     1  he  force  of  authority  and  prescription  is  gene- 
rally an  over-match  for  ilic  rcafoning  faculty.     Your 
'•ick — you  \\t\\\  in  cotirfe  :o  a  regular  farrier  — 
•doctor  hit 4  U,  and  fucceedsj  or 

•an;-  I  bill  of  cods,  do  the  biifi- 

nels.      If  a  i  '  ,md  dangerous  cafe,   I  fay  it  is 

a  man  of  ijeniu-;    upon  the 
>ence,  and  without  the 

benefit  of  re-  i:-Jg<:,  (which  is  the  cx- 

'.  nccof  ag<-s,)  to  jvidge  oiherwifc  than  at  random. 

,  our   empirical   methodic  now  commences  with 

fame  one  favourite  nollrnm,  which  fa. ling,  !ui  proceeds 

..' .r  lu-.tiie — and  llioui  i  die  ani- 

.  iy  Itrong  to  cnabL-  him  to 

.e  ruJc  i!1  .,ub!e  ditcaiV,  of  niturc 

and  me«Jicin<,  needs  make  a  brave  nag  all  his 

life  .ifter,  for  lure  a  trill  •  car.ru.-t  hurt  him.     .Should 

he  c  .'ie  (which  foretimes  in  ij  lupp;n\  it  is 

flu  n  fault,  nc*  tli    farrier's,  who  has  doubt* 

ft  for  I  A-ner,  no 

one  can  bi.inu-  him,  iince.  !:L ..•  j  £<•  t,   he  has 

been  ;jy  the  cuflom  of  his  anceliors,  rclpccYmg 

"  the  wi&lom  of  pall  ages" — no  rung  remains  but  tor 

him  '  .  pay  his  bill,  and   to  (.nd   for  the  (.Trier  agaia 

,1  y  w.uit  him.     li'f   it   is  «}>iitc  nuother 

1  a:  the  <  '  in  the  hatuU 

of  a  y  lurgcon;  t!ic  o^ner  (hake-;  his  head, 

with  a  k  jus  look.  •  .1,  which 

..Acs   him    amends   ff:  rfe; 

the    tile    goes    round   the    circle    of    his    fri<-ti 
"  Ah  !   no,  oo,  it  will  never  do  "--  It  is  prccifcly  thus 
at  pr  fent. 

"  On  this  topic  I  am  induced  to  dwell  the  more 
put  cai.ifly,  from  a  motive  of  jultice,  on  account  of  the 
•  of  too  many  pcrfons  concerned  in 
i nc  veterinary  college. 
g  a  public   inllitti  ion   in  the  metropolis, 
where  veterinary  tcicnce  in  all  it*  branches  is  regularly 
taught  and  pra&il..  J  ;  it  r  mains  for  thcfe  who  intcreit 
i  in  the  lafi'y  and  wrll  being  of  our  domellic 
aniina.;,  to  d<  rccommen  I  t'ic  moft  proper  and 

.us methods  of  age:  :io:iof  the  b-.-nclit 

throughout  the  country,      r  arri  .      .Ion  ought  to 

be  a.iv.i'ed  by  p  .-rfous  of  intliience,  to  allow  their  fons 
and  apprentices  the  advantage  of  attending  the  college 
res,  which  are  given,  an.l  which  is  indeed  already 
cveral  of  good  repute.     Thofe  gentlemen 
of  the  medic  il  pr  'f'i  iiion,  attending  the  London   liof- 
pit^U,  wbofe  dcltination   is  for  country  practice,   will 
fure  c  great  probable  advantage  in  the  acqui- 

\ctermary  knowledge,   even  if  they  hnve  no 
•nt  intention  to  profefs  that  brar.ch  of  medicine, 
netimes  the  cafe  with  young  prac~U- 
tion  nm  (hort  at  the  outfct,  and   the  leifurc 

time  might  be  both  honourably  and  profitably  employed 
in  veterinary  practice.  Mich  meritorious  and  humane 
occupation  <•  ;>olubly  injure  the  medical  cha- 

racter of  a  gentleman  in  thcfe  enlightened  times }  on 
the  •  .  it  would  be  more  probable  to  procure 

him  rnnnrc'tions  of  the  moft  valuable  fort ;  and  miyht 
be  .  ri  and  introduction  to  the  families  of 


fportfmen.  Let  me  not  be  here  cenfured  as  too  af- 
fu.ning,  fince  I  have  frequently  heard  furgeons  exprefs 
themf.-lvcs  at  a  lols  what  method  to  take,  in  order  to 
qualify  themfelvc>  for  veterinary  practice,  and  even 
deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  having  recourle  to  far- 
riers for  that  end  j  other*,!  have  known,  commencing, 
their  veterinary  career  with  fcarcely  having  ever  turned 
over  a  (ingle  pige  of  the  veterinary  tlaflitsoreven  know- 
ing their  name:  ;  and  when,  in  loine  dilficnit  cafe, 
which  furpaded  their  flcud.-r  experience,  they  have 
been  ad\ited  ^o  ref^r  to  proper  author!  y,  they  have, 
in  my  hearing  cxprefled  tlieir  w.m,t_r,  "  th.it  men, 
who  lived  fo  long  a^o,  Ihouid  know  fo  muc'i."  Tliat 
thefe  authors  have  been  too  generally  neglected  of 
late,  and  their  deferts  ungratefully  forgotten. 

"The inquirer  wil;  no1,  only  iind  t!ie  analogy  between 
brute  and  hunun  bodies  diffidently  clqfe;  the  variations 
of  material  co-ifc-quencc  few,  and  ealily  difttngnifhahle^ 
and,  in  leed,  air  .ijy  diftingUllheJ  to  Iiii  ha;:d,  but  alfo 
the  powers  ,u»J  fpeciue  .-lIKU  of  medicine  upon  brute 
bodies  Jiorles  arc  chiefly  to  be  uuderftood)  very  accu- 
rtaioed. 

"  1'uri'ative  medicines  lie  an  un;:fual  length  of  time 
m  the  body  of  a  horfe,  from  the  great  length  and  con- 
fiderable  volume  of  his  inteftinci:  BRACKEN  found  the 
alimentary  canal  from  the  ocfopha^us,  or  eullet,  to  the 
lament, tobe  thirty-five  yards  in  a  horfe  of  middling 
lize.  Salivation  is  laid,  by  the  laft  nutitionc J  author, 
and  by  ST  15:. t.,  not  to  fuccccd  with  the  horfe,  for 
which  they  aflign  their  reaibns. 

'  On  the  head  of  anatomy,  the  practitioner  need 
not  want  ample  inftruclions.  Our  SNAPE,  as  has  been 
obferved,  made  a  fair  chart  of  the  body  of  the  horfc, 
from  the  dcfigns  of  the  Jt.ilian  Rt'iM,  upon  whom  he 
improved  KUIM  was  cotemuorary  with  that  grand 
conitcllation  iif  anatomids,  from  VI.SALICS  and  FAL<- 
LOPIUS,  to  WILLIAM  HARVEY,  who  in  the  iixtcenth 
and  fevcntecnth  centuries,  revived  that  wonderful  and 
ufeful  fcience,  and  brought  it  nearly  to  the  fame  ftate 
of  perfection  in  which  it  is  at  prefent  found.  It  w.is 
at  this  period,  the  immortal  lL\KVtY  difcovered  the- 
circulation  of  the  bleod  ,  i:nL-1s  the  honour  of  the 
dilo  more  julily  attributable,  as  the  It.ili:tiu 

alfert,  to  their  countryman  I-RA.  PAOLO ;  however 
that  be,  we  know  that  HARVEY  was  a  molt  fedulous 
and  laborious  experimenter,  and  that  the  tender- 
hearted and  humane  CHARLKS,  his  feelings  ftifled  by 
cuftom,  a  far  more  mighty  tyrant  than  himlelf,  fur- 
nilh'jd  the  operator  with  deer,  in  ditlerent  llages  of 
pregnancy,  to  be  cut  open  alive,  for  the  purpofea  of 
comparative  anatomy. 

"  GIBSON  copied  SNAPI-.'S  anatomical  plates,  making 
certain  improvements,  which  will  appear  on  collation  j 
our  latter  horfe-anatomifts  have  generally  taken  for 
their  guides  the  two  former.  Several  pcrfons,  during 
the  prefent  reign,  have  published  the  anatomy  of  the 
horfe,  amongit  whom  STUBDS,  the  juftly  celebrated 
horfe  painter,  and  ULAINE,  a  gentleman  of  the  French 
fcliool,  are  the  moft  eminent :  the  plates  of  the  latter 
are  beautifully  and  fkilfully  coloured. 

«  There  are  man;,  cafes  in  which  it  might  be  ad- 
vantageous to  all  parties,  for  a  farrier  to  aft  under  the 
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directions  of  a  medical  gentleman  ;  farther,  a  medical 
rrian,  either  of  town  or  country,  defirous,  but  unable 
frbm  various  caufes  to  pay  a  ftri£t  perfonal  attention 
to  veterinary  pradtice,  might,  with  advantage,  retain 
d.  farrier  of  experience  for  that  purpofe.  I  have  often 
thought  that  a  horfe  furgeon,  fituated  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  London,  where  good  paftures  and 
convenient  draw-yards  were  to  be  had, 'and  whither, 
treafed,  worn  down,  and  foul  draft  horfes,  might  be 
fen t  at  a  moderate  expence,  for  cure  "and  recovery, 
v;ouid  render  great  and  'much  required  fervices  to  the 
metropolis 

"  'A  practitioner  fettled  in  the' country,' and  ambi- 
tious'of 'extending  the  knowledge  of  hippiatric  phyfi- 
ology,  befidrs  the  theoretic  aids  above  dcfcribed,  need 
not  be  at  a  lofs  for  fubjects  for  diilWtion ;  his  habits  of 
life  alib,  viill  neceffarily bring him  practically  acquainted 
with  the  hovfc,  in  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  ibme  of 
our  veterinarians  are  very  defective;  and  herein  it  is, 
that  Mr.  TAPLIN,  who  is  an  experienced  horfeman, 
and' a  iirft  rate  judge  of  the  ftatiftics  of  the  liable,  has 
an  indubitable  advantage  over  moil  of  his  brethren. 
There  U,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  veterinary  'praftice 
of  fo  material  import,  as  that  which  relates  to  indif- 
pdfitions  in  the  feet,  tendons,  and  ligaments  of  horfesi 
and,  in  that  refpect,  mere  theory,  or  even  mere  fur- 
gical  practice,  will  always  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  de- 
fective. To  have  thorough  (kill  in  this  matter,  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  feat  of  defers,  and  to  detect 
incipient  lamenefs  in  horfes,  requires,  I  h?.d  almort 
laid  a  fellow  feelinjr,  with  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  motions  and  habitudes  of  thof'e  animals:  it  is, 
in  truth,  necefiary,  that  a  considerable  fpice  of  the 
jockey  be  blended  with  the  veterinarian 

«'  To  thofe  proprietors,  whofe  inclinations  lead  them 
to  doctor  their  own  horfes,  my  advice  is,  that  they  pre- 
vioufly  lay  in  a  (lock  of  good  found  theory,  from  the 
original  authors  whom  I  have  already  particularized  ; 
and  that  they  confine,  as  often  as  poffible,  and  alway. 
in  difficult  cafes,  with  the  medical  men  of  their  ac- 
quaintance :  in  truth,  they  may  at  leaft  aflure  them- 
leives,  that  they  are  not  incurring  a  greater  rifle,  than 
trufting  their  cattle  in  the  hands  of  common  farriers, 
which,  in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  i<  but  to  rival  the 
practice  of  the  a:ici,?nt  Babylonians,  who,  having  no 
medical  men,  expofed  their  iick  on  the  highways,  to 
the  mercy,  good  fortune,  or  the  fkill.  of  the  firft 
itinerant  prefcriber.  In  cafe  of  the  incorrigible  ftupi- 
dity,  or  bigotted  obftinacy  of  a  blackfmith  (which  laft 
is  by  no  means  uncommon)  it  may  well  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  a  gentleman  who  keeps  a  confulerable  num- 
ber of  horfes,  and  has,  on  other  accounts,  much  iron 
work  to  do  upon  his  premifes,  to  fet  up  a  forge.  !  he 
firlt  expence  is  trifling,  and  one  re:;'i!.ir  frnitlt,  afiiitcd 
by  a  common  labourer,  would  be  fufficient.  This  plan 
is  fuccefsfuliy  practjfcd  by  feveral  gentlemen. 

••  Many  fportfmen,  liberally  difregarding  the  ex- 
traordinary expence,  purchafe  all  their  drugs  at  apo- 
thecaries' hall,  that  they  may  be  at  a  certainty  refpect - 
ing  the  quality ;  yet  furely,  there  are  druggifb  of  re- 
putation in  Londcn,  on  whom  ample  dependence  might 
be  placed.  It  muft  immediately  and  forcibly  ftrike 
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every  man's  apprelienfion,' how  much  impends,  both 
upon  the  genuinenefs  and  good  prefervation  of  ther 
medicines  made  ufe  of;  ami  of  the  little  etlect,  and 
probable  danger  of  the  moft  judicious  prefcriptions, 
where  the  ingredients  are  defective,  or  not  to  be  ik1- 
pended  upon.  There  are  various  medical  articles  in 
which  impofitions  are  commonly  practifed,  and  i.>r 
which,  inlignifi*cant  or  hnrtful  fuccedanea  are  in  u.fe  : 
of  thefe,  I  hope  I  fliall  not  forget  to  caution  the  reader 
as  they  occur. 

"  The  advantages  of  ready-made  medicines  are  ob- 
vious enough,  in  regard  to  immediate  convenience,  . 
the  faving  of  trouble  ;  it  were  to  be  wifhed  there  W 
lefs  to  counterbalance  thefe;   but,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, the  temptation  of  putting  offb.id  andunmar' 
able  drugs  in  thefe  compofitions  is  great,  the  hazard  of 
their  being  ftale,  confiderable;  an.!  the  uncertainty 
a  little,  in  point  of  accuracv,   where  it  may  be 
ably  fu'ppofed  fuch  large  maffes  are  compounded.     In- 
stances enough  are  not  wanting,  where  the  distribution 
of  the"  cathartic  bafes  has  been  fo  irregular,  that 
ball   has  acted   as  a  mere  alterant,  and   another  has 
nearly  purged  a  horfe  to  death.     Nor  would  I  encou- 
rage any   man  to   expeft   fuccotrine  aloes,  or  /;. 
rhubarb,  in  thefe  ready-made  medicines.     I   hope  the 
reader  will  not  fo  far  miftake  me,  as   to  fuppole  thefe 
remarks  levelled  at  any  particular  vender,  leaft  of  a' 
Mr.  TAPLTN;  of  whofl-  Ikill  as  a  furgeon,  or  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  who:e  prepared  medicines,  I  have  never  h.. 
the  fmalleft  complaint. 

<(  As  to  quack -medicines,  never-failing  noftrums, 
drinks,  and  cordials,  that  always  facceed  where  every 
thing  elfe  fails,  and  fpecifics  for  incurable  dileaies~ 

"  Doubtlefs  the  pleaiure  is  as  great, 

"  In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat," 

elfe  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  never  failing  Gulli- 
bility of  man  ?  Does  it  never  occur  to  the  purchafers  of 
thefe  articles,  that  a  regular  medical  man  mull  iurelv 
h.ive  as  extenfive  an  acquaintance  with  the  family  of 
drugs,  chemical  or  galenical,  and  that  he  is,  at  leaft,  as 
likely  to  make  a  fortunate  conjunction  between  them, 
as  the  conjurer  who  advertiles  hisnoftrum?  Do  they 
confider  the  blunders  they  themfelves  are  likely  to  make 
in  the  application?  But  the  quack  dots  his  bufinefs  by 
the  average,  or  rather  by  wholefale;  he  fires  at  a  flock, 
and  the  buyer,  or  his  horfe,  may  chance  to  be  of  the 
number.  The  philofophy  of  quack  medicines  lies  upon 
the  furface  i  any  man  may  underftand  it,  and  any  man 
may  make  them  ;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  get  money  to 
advertife  them.  As  to  the  pharmaceutical  part  of  the 
bufinefs,  chufe  your  difeafe,  then  fix  upon  the  moft 
powerful  acknowledged  fpecific,  clap  in  an  auxiliary  or 
two,  tid libitum,  difguife  them  adroitly,  and  be  fure  make 
the  compofition  elegant,  prob  c/l.  The  devil  is  in  it,  if 
fpecifics  wont  hit  fometimcs;  and  remember,  there  is  no 
charge  for  attendance. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  which  has  been  repeatedly  faid 
upon  the  Subject,  and  by  men  much  better  qualified  for 
the  tafk  than  myfelf,  it  is  (till  neceffary  to  continue  giv- 
ing cautions  again  ft  the  general  fondnels  for  medical 
receipts.  Many  of  thefe  formulae  particularly  thole  of 
ancient  date)  are  compofed  with  fo  little  proof  of  me- 
dical 
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dical  knowledge,  or  rationality,  that  they  appear  to  be 
the  mere  refult  of  knavery  or  caprice ;  bur  granting 
then*  ever  fo  well  a.lapted  to  the  curative  intention, 
they  muft  be  of  extreme  t:  ufe  at  belt,  in  in- 

exp  'int  of  the  profeflional  fkiil 

rm  a  tru.  .   the  difeafe,  and 

m. 

"  I"  er  the  aufpiccs  of 
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and  do  the  like  when  he  ftarts,  or  when  he  wipches, 
which  is  a  fign  of  his  defigning  to  bite  or  ilrike  with 
his  heels. 

If  a  horfe  ducks  down  his  head,  check  him  fu.dd«ily 
with  the  bridle,  and  (hike  with  the  fpurs,  that  he  may 
be  fenfiblc  of  his  fault  :  if  he  be  itui  ling,  make  him 
bring  his  head  intp  its  right  ph.ce,  as  ho  ftauds  ;  and 
when  he  obeys,  !v  fare  to  dierifh  him,  and  he  will 
foon  undrrftand  tlte  meaning. 

If  a  horfe  js  f.  !  apt  to  ftart,  f6  that  you  are 

never  free  fr»  .  you  are  on  -his  back  ; 

in  c.ife  it  protecds  fro.)1,  a  weak.  liiji>t  whereby  objetls 
may  h  rcprefented  to  him  otherwill:  tlum  they  really 
are,  give  hi:n  time  to  view  thtm  w£ll,  aiul  then  ride 
him  up  gently  to  lhe:n  ;  bnt  if  he  be  naturally  fe.irful, 
and  ready  to  t:  •  Itrange  founds,  you 

muft  imn  ;Ke  noiie  of  onus,  drums  trumpets, 

&c  and  in  time  Ive  will  take  delight  therein. 

If  a  horf.-  is  r  !  refutes  to  gu  forwards.-pull 

him  backward..,  ,md  j.orl.  ips  \:c  will  th.  n  gq.  K;r\varJs; 

and  though  he  re.  ,  the  whip   ,uui  ("purs 

will  prevail  with  him  at  uit,  il  tiuy  be  given  fmartly, 

iJly,  and  in  time:  when  once  y«  ••<"'!  muft 

;nuc   them   till' he   I'libruit-,   rro.iJeJ   it  proceeds 

from  Itubbornnefs,  anJ  apt  from  t'.:i.,:ncf;i   »nd  fick-i 

If  a  horfc  rears  an  end  that  is  r.uf-.-s  To  hi;-,')  before 
as  to  endanger  his  fnmin;>  o\ : •:  you 

muft  give  him  the  bridle,  and  leaning  forwards  with 
your  win.  ,  giving  ln:ii  both  ymir  fpurs  as  he  is 

falling  down,  but  forbear  to  fpur  him  as  he  |3  riling,  for 
that  nny  c.iiile  him  to  come  over  upon  y 

If  he  is  fubjccl  to  foil   iown  upon  the  ground,  or  in 
the  water,  nothing  is  beuer  than  a  pair  of  gr 
applied  when  you  tint  perceive  he  is  going  about  to  do 
fo,  which  will  divert  him  from  thinking  any  more  of 
it ;  but  if  he  dt  lifts,  do  not  correct  him  again  at  that 

nit,  for  bad  horfemen  <x  '-'ft  of  thelc  vices, 

by  correcting  un-uiiy,  •  !i:;icj  by  doing  which, 

they  are  To  far  from  makJDj  uiibluoi  !..stauit, 

they  friglit  him,  and  put  him  into  confution,  ;ind 

ilt  to  b<.-i 
v  is  apt  to  run  a  way,  you  muft  be  gentle 

:  with  .iil.uk  curb  an  1  kec;i:n.;  .1:1  eafy  bridle-liAii-1 ; 
firft  walk  him  without  ,   but   only  (laying  him 

by  the  head  by  hr.  :le;  then  tret  him  a  while, 

and  put  him  again  from  a  trot  to  a  walk,  flaying  him 

iegrces,  and  ;:!  niii  as   U:o..   us   he  obeys; 

and  when  you  find  him  t  .us  far  p-;aeeaMe,  put  him  o/F 
fro  n  his  trot  ro  a  gentle  gallop;  from  shut  to  a  trot; 
and  from  a  trot  to  a  walk,  flaying  him  by  degrees  witli 
a  fte.uly  hand  :  by  ufing  this  method  for  fi'me  time  witli 
jucig  'ient  and  patience,  it  is  very  likely  you  may  cure 
him  of  running  away. 

If  a  horfe  is  apt  to  fly  out  violently,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  more  you  puli  tlie  bridle  rein,  and  hurt  him  by 
Araightcning  the  curb,  die  more  he  will  tug,  and  ru,n 
the  fatter:  'ii.  e,  therefore,  if  you  have  field 

room  enough,  r   you  find  him  b' gin  to  run, 

1  i  him  go,  by  fl.-.ckenii.g  the  bridle,  and  giving  him 
the  fpur  continually  and  iharply  till  he  begin  to  ILckcn 
of  his  own  accord. 

.   By 
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By  treating  him  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
hut  you  will  cure  him  at  lafl,  there  being  no  remedy 
like  this  for  a  runaway  horfe. 

Some  liorfes  will  not  endure  the  fpiirs  when  they  are 
given  them,  nor  go  forwards,  but  as  it  were  cleaving 
and  faftening  to  them,  ftrike  out  and  go  back;  if  you 
prefs  them  hard  they  will  fall  to  ftaling,  and  not  ftir  out 
of  the  place. 

If  he  be  a  gfMingi  it  is  difficult  to  break  him  -of  his 
humour ;  but  a  ftone-horfe  perhaps  may  forget  it  for 
a  time  uivler  the  conduit  of  a  good  horfeman  :  yet  if 
he  once  get  the  maflery  of  his  riders,  he  will  be  very 
apt  to  tegin  a  new  again. 

To  conclude  every  gelding,  ftone-horfe  or  mare,  that 
does  not  fly  with  the  fours,  but  obfHnately  cleaves  to 
and  kicks  again/1  them,  fljould  be  looked  upon  as  of  a 
crofs  and  dodged  nature,  and  is  therefore  to  be  ab- 
folutely  rejected. 

VIGOTJR  OF  A  HORSE.  In  -order  to  judge  of  this 
•quality  the  following  rules  and  remarks  are  of  good  ufe  : 

When  a  hor.'e  is  (landing  ftill,  keeping  him  faft  with 
the  bridle-hand,  apptyyour  fpurs  to  the  hair  of  his 
•fides,  which  by  horfemen  is  termed  pinching;  and  if 
•yon  find  him  impatient  under  you,  gathering  himfelf 
up,  and  endeavouring  to  go  forwards,  champing  upon 
the  bitt  without  thruliing  out  his  nofe,  it  is  a  iign  of 
'heart  and  vigour. 

There  are  fome  horfes  that  fliew  a  great  deal  of  met- 
•tle  when  pinched,  but  immediately  lofe  the  apprchen- 
fion  of  it;  fo  that  though  they  have  a  very  fenfible 
feeling,  which  proceeds  from  the  thinnefs  of  their 
fkin,  yet  they  are  of  a  dull  difpofition :  of  fuch  horfes 
It  may  be  faid,  that  they  are  rather  ticklUh  than  fen- 
iible  of  the  fpur. 

Tftere  is  a  great  difference  between  a  mettled  horfe 
^nd  a  fiery  one;  the  former  deferves  to  be  highly 
valued,  but  the  latter  is  good  for  nothing.  A  horfe 
that  is  truly  vigorous  fhould  be  calm  and  cool, 
move  on  patiently,  and  difcover  his  mettle  but  when 
required. 

Then  the  fureft  method  is  to  chufe  fuch  horfes 
as  are  very  apprehenfive  of  ftrokes,  and  are  afraid 
at  the  leaft  appearance  of  them  ;  which,  at  the  ot:ly 
clofingof  the  legs  and  thighs,  feem  to  be  fer/ed  with  fear, 
and  alarmed, and  that  without  fretting  or  liercenefs. 

A  horfe  that  walks  deliberately  and  fecurely,  without 
requiring  the  whip  too  often,  and  without  fretting  goes 
from  the  walk  to  the  gallop,  and  from  the  gallop  to  the 
ftep,  again,  without  being  difquieted  ;  but  continually 
champing  upon  his  bitt,  he  trots  with  glibnels  upon 
his  {boulders  ealily,  fnorting  a  little  through  his 
noftrils  : 

If  a  horfe  is  well  upon  his  haunches,  has  a  light  and 
eafy  ftep,  his  head  firm  and  well  placed,  and  the  feeling 
of  •rhe'bitt  equal  and  juft  ;  I  fay,  if  he  lias  all  thefe  qua- 
lities, you  will  feldom  have  caufe  to  complain  upon  ac- 
count of  his  price. 

I  fliall  only  add  here,  by  way  of  advice,  that  whatever 
good  qualities  a  horfe  may  have,  that  you  never  give  a 
high  price  for  him,  unlefs  he  be  endued  with  thefe 
two,  of  having  a  good  mouth,  and  being  fenfiblo  of 
an  obedience  to  ihe  fpur. 

VIVARY.    A  place  either  on  land  or  water  where 


living  creatures  are  kept ;  but  in  a  law  fen  A:  it  is  taken 
for  a  park,  warren,  or  filh-pond. 

VIVES,      -I     Though  this  diftemp::r  go?s  by  three 

AVIVES    L    names,  yet  it  i'-  but  one  and  the  fame 

FIVES.  J  diltemper ..and  are  certain  flat  kernels, 
much  like  bunches  of  grape-,  growing  in  a  clufter,  dole 
knitted  together  in  the  part  affected. 

They  centre  from  the  ears,  and  creep  downwards 
between  the  chap  and  the  neck  of  the  horfe  towr.rds 
the  throat,  and  when  inflamed  they  fwell,  and  not 
orly  are  painful  to  the  horfe,  but  prove  mortal  by 
•flopping  his  wind,  unlefs  a  fpeedy  courfe  bi  taken  for 
the  cure. 

They  caufe  fuch  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  urea- 
iui?fs,  that  he  will  oftentimes  lie  down  and  ftart  up 
again,  and  tumble  about  after  a  ttrange  manner. 

This  diftemper  is  occafioned  by  drinking  rold  water, 
after  a  violent  heat;  which  cauling  the  humours  to 
melt  down,  they  faU  too  plentifully  upon  the  natural 
glands  or  kernels  :  alfo  by  eating  too  much  barley,  oats, 
rye,  ranknefs  of  blood,  &cc. 

The  cure.  i.  If  the  vives  are  not  grown  fo  large 
as  that  the  horfe  is  in  immediate  danger  of  being  ftlfled, 
do  not  open  the  tumours,  but  rather  endeavour  to  ret 
them  by  taking  hold  of  the  kernel  with  a  pair  of  pin- 
cers or  plyers,  and  beating  the  fwellings  gently  with 
the  handle  of  a  (hoeing  hammer,  or  bruifmg  them 
with  your  hand,  till  they  become  foft  enough;  and 
they  will  afterwaads  difappear ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
done  till  the  fweUinci  are  pretty  ripe,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  eafy  feparation  of  the  hair  from  the 'fkin 
if  you  pluck  it  with  your  fingers. 

Having  rotted,  or  (in  c.ife  of  neceflity)  opened  the 
vives,  let  the  horle  be  let  blood  under  the  tongue,  and 
afterwards  in  the  flanks;  walh  his  mouth  with  fall  and 
vinegar ;  and  blow  fome  of  the  vinegar  into  his  cars, 
rubbing  and  fqueezing  them  hard  to  make  it  penetrate  ; 
for  this  will  confiderably  affuage  the  pain  which  it  com- 
municates to  the  jaws. 

Then  give  the  horfe  to  drink  a  quart  of  wine  with 
two  handfuls  of  hemp-feed  pounded,  two  nutmegs 
grated,  and  the  yolks  of  half  a  dozen  eggs,  and  wain 
him  gently  after  for  an  hour. 

About  an  hour  after  giving  him  that  draught  inject 
the  following  clyfter  :  boil  an  ounce  and  half  of  i'al 
polychrellum,  finely  powdered,  in  five  pints  of  beer; 
when  you  have  taken  it  oft"  the  lire,  put  it  into  two 
ounces  of  oil  of  bays,  and  fquirt  all  in  blood  warm. 

As  to  our  practice  in  England,  in  the  cure  of  this 
diftemper;  fome  cut  Iio&s  where  the  kernels  are,  and 
pick  them  out  with  a  wire,  then  fill  the  hole  with  fait, 
and  at  three  days  end  it  will  run;  and  afterwards  wafh 
it  with  fage  juice,  and  heal  it  with  an  ointment  made 
of  honey,  butter,  and  tar,  or  with  green  ointment,  arid 
alfo  ufe  other  means  with  it ;  but  the  efficacious  re- 
ceipts are  thefe  following: 

Take  tar,  tried  hog's  greafe,  bay-falt  and  frankin- 
cenfe  powdered,  of  each  as  much  ns  will  fufnce ; 
melt  them  together,  and  with  a  clout  fattened  to  a 
Hick,  fcrub  the  pla.ce  four  or  five  mornings,  until  tae 
inflamed  part  become  foft  and  ripe  ;  then  fiit  the  fkin 
with  your  incifion-knife,  let  forth  the  corruption,  and 
heal  it  with  tried  hog's  greafe,  and  verdi^reafe,  made 

up 
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up  into  fine  powder :  melt  them  upon  a  fire,  and  1ft 
not  the  ftult"  boil  more  than  a  walni  or  two  ;  then  put 
in  fome  ordinary  turpentine,  and  fo  ftir  altogether  til! 
it  be  coll,  and  then  carefully  anoint  the  forrancc  till 
it  is  ho^!--d. 

Another  excellent  way  is,  to  take  a  pennyworth  of 
pepper  beaten  into  fine  powder,  a  fpoonful  of  f\v. 
grealc,  mix  them  very  well  together,  and  convey  the 
fluff  equally  into  both  the  cari  of  the  horfe,  fo  tic  or 
flitch  them  up,  then  cm  rha:  the  medicine 

may  link  downwards ;  and  this  being  done,  let  him 
blood  in  the  neck-vein  and  temple-vein. 

But  the  mod  common  way  of  cure,  and  fuch  as  our 
farriers  ule,  ib  to  let  him  blood  on  both  fides  the  neck- 
vcins,  then  to  fear  the  fwelling  with  a  fmall  hot  iron, 
from  the  root  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  car,  till  the 
i  looks  yellow ;  the  fame  iron  bcinjj  in  fhape  fomc- 
what  like  an  arrow's  head,  with  three  or  four  fmall 
lines  drawn  from  the  body  of  it;  and  after  fearing,  in 
order  to  take  out  the  heat  of  the  fire,  aii'l  to  make  it 
found  again,  anoint  it  with  frelh  butter,  or  with  1. 
greafe,  and  he  will  do  well. 

Mr.  I.AWRINCI  recommends  the  fame  application 
to  be  nude   in   this  difeafc,   as  he   propwfci  for   the 

See  STRANGLES. 

V  tVmale  fox.  How  this  word  is  figuratively 

applied  is  we!  .    :  formerly,  when  the  deftruction 

of  I.  ..       <d  purpole  of  fox- hunters,  the 

kill!  ketl  on  a.  a  griv.t  ixploit:  now, 

when  their  pr  '.  is  their  aim,  it  is  looked  on  in 

the  fame  light  with  killing  a  hen  phcafanf. 

rH  :>  ulcer  is  diftinguilhed  from  a  wound 

jrd  edges,  by  its  difpolition  to  heal,  and 

ie  fharp,  thin  humour  that  is  cfifcharged  from  its 

furface.     It  is  a  too  common  pradlice  to  drefs  wounds 

with  (harp,   fpiril         .   drcflings,   inllejd   of  lint  and 

the  common  digeftive   ointmuit  ,   and   thus   wounds 

that  would  readily  heal,  are  converted  into  trouble- 

fome  and  tedious  u' 

Generally,  a  bad  habit  of  body  i>  the  caufe  of  ulcers, 

•  ell  as  of  their  continuance,  in  which  cafe  no  cure 

can  be  performed  before  the  cdnllitution  is  mended. 

if  it  is  not  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  humours,  you 

:t  endeavour  to  change  it  into  a  wound,  by  foften- 

ing  the  edges,  and  promoting  the  digeftion  of  the  acrid 

matter  into  pus :  this  lalt  is  done  by  drcfling  it  with 

the  mercurial   digeliive,    or  by  rubbing   the   furface 

gently  with  the  milder   blue  ointment,  each  time  of 

drefllng,  and  then  applying  a  pledget  of  the  digefiive 

.'.•  edges  arc  generally  ibftcned  by  the  ! 
meai.s  with  which  digeftion  is  promoted  ;  but   if  that 
proves  infufficient,  touch   them  at  each  drefling  with 
the  lunar  cauftic. 

Ifgreat  pain  and  inflammation  attend  nK  crs,  foment 

the;,  i  made  from  wormwood,  chamo. 

,  bay  leaves,  &i.;  and  if  there  is  a  ten- 

,y  to  a  mortification,  add  a  pint  of  rectified  Ipirit 

of  wine   to  each  gallon  of  the  fomentation  :   twice  a 

may  be  a  general  rule  for  fomenting  and  tin  (Ting 

ulc<  r  :c  is  muih  dilcharge,  but  once  a  day 

,  Ihi.ill. 
.i  ukers  are  occalioncd  by  a  foul  bone  which 


lies  i  y  underneath  them,  and   which  never 

can  be  healed  until  the  faulty  purr  of  the  bone  is  re- 
moved ;  thi-  is  known  to  be  the  cafe  when  the  flefh  ap- 

foft  and  lilcc  a  quagmire,  and  when  there  is 
di  (charge  of  ftinking,  greafy  water,  and,  by  palling  a 
probe  through  the  flefh,  for  then  you  perceive  that  the 
,  xvhich  in  a  healthy  ftate  is  fmooth.  In 
this  cafe,  much  patience  is  fomctimes  required ; 
fomctimes  the  cafe  is  trifling,  and  in  three  weeks  the 
faulty  part  fcpjrates  ;  at  other  times  a  ye.ir  wiH 
hardly  fuffic«  for  this  end  5  however,  if  the  ulcer  is 
very  Ipongy,  a  cauflic  may  be  applied  upon  it  as  large 
as  the  faulty  fcale ;  and  when  the  bone  is  quite  bare, 
it  with  dry  lint  every  day ;  and  if  there  is  much 
difcharge,  let  it  be  drefTed  twice  a-day  ;  the  dry  lint 
will  generally  fufiice.  If  the  carious  bone  be  very 
foul  and  ftink,  the  lint  that  lays  n.-xt  the  bone  may  be 
dipped  in  tinchire  of  myrrh  ;  if  the  nicer  is  deep,  lint 
i.iy  next  the  bone,  and  fine  tow,  made  into  foft 
dollils,  may  do  to  fill  up  the  hollow  /pace,  and  pre- 
vent the  flelh  from  filling  up  before  the  piece  of  bone 
is  feparated,  which  mult  not  bs  hurried  by  any  forcible 
method,  but  left  entirely  to  this  gentle  one,  by  which, 
if  the  conftituti  >n  ii  good,  the  end  will  be  obtained; 
and,  if  it  is  b.id,  it  mull,  by  proper  medi  .inis  and 
diet,  be  :i 

Ulcers  may  happen  on  any  part  of  the  body :  fomc- 
times they  arc  feated  on  the  e)c.  and  their  clikr"  d;f- 
timftions  are,  that  they  arc  more  ftiperficial,  or  more 
deep;  more  mi'd,  or  more  untoward  and  difficult  to 
cure.  For  the  more  liiperi'.ci.il  and  mild  fort,  the 
following  may  be  ulcd  every  three  or  four  hours : 

Take  pure  water,  four  ounces;  fugar  candy,  half  a 
drachm  ;  fugar  of  lead,  ten  grains ;  mixed. 

If  with  this  the  ulcer  begins  to  dry,  but  become?  hot 
and  painful,  it  may  have  more  water  added  to  the 
fame  quantity  of  ingredients. 

i    the  deeper,  fouler,  and  more  obftinate   kind, 
the  following  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day  : 

Take   four  ounces  of  water-,    fngar-candy,    half  a 
drachm ;   white  vitriol,   two  fcruplcs  ;    camphor,  ten 
\ed. 

If  with  this  the  ulcer  is  moid,  or  becomes  foul, 
make  it  a  little  flronger  by  adding  more  of  the  ingre- 
dients. 

Ulcers  in  the  eyes,  that  arc  attended  with  great 
pain,  are  relieved  by  fomenting  them  with  warm  milk, 
tinqed  with  faflron  (and  in  which  a  little  gum  arable  ii 
vcd,  (two  or  three  times  a  day.) 

If  a  foul  bb.ckifh  water  diftils  from  the  ulcer, 
drefs  it  twice  a  day  with  the  following  : 

Take  four  ounces  of  pure  water,  add  to  it  fifteen 
grains  of  verdigris,  ten  grains  of  camphor,  twenty 
grains  of  myrrh,  anil  h:>.lf  a  drachm  of  fugar-candy. 

A  fiftulous  nicer  frequently  happens  on  the  withers 
from  pinching  there  with  the  facldle,  and  neglecting, 
or  improperly  treating  them  :  if  the  bruife  is  djfco- 
vercd  at  the  iirft,  rub  it  well  two  or  three  times  a  day 
with  the  following  lotion  : 

Tik*  white  vitriol,  two  drachms  ;  fugar  of  lead, 
twimy  grains;  water,  four  ounces}  mixed. 

Care  Ihould  b^  had  to  diftinguiih  thcfe  fwcllings 
3U  thar 
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that  happen  from  -the  faddle  bruifing  this  part,  from 
thofe  th.it  follow,  and  are  the  effect  of  a  fever,  tffc. 
This  latter  fort  fhould  not  be  treated  with  any  thing 
hut  fuppurativcs  •,  a  warm  poultice  of  fcalded  bran 
/hould  be  laid  on,  and  renewed  two  or  three  times 'u- 
day,  until  the  abfcefs  is  ripe  and  burfts ;  for  if  an 
opening  is  made  before  the  matter  is  completely  di- 
gefled,  whether  the  caufe  of  the  abfcefs  was  from  a 
bruife,  or  from  fome  other  difeafe  fettling  there,  it  will 
equally  endanger  the  part  becoming  a  fpongy  fyiil 
ulcer  ;  which  accident,  if  it  befal  you,  will  require  3 
pretty  large  opening,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  li- 
gament of  the  neck,  which  terminates  near  the  wi- 
theu:  if  the  fungus  and  the  difcharrre  from  it  be  dif- 

O  O 

agreeable  and  troublefome,  drefs  it  twice  a-day  with 
pledgets  dipped  in  the  following : 

Take  of  blue  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  •,  diflolve  it  in 
n  pint  of  water  ;  add  to  it  oil  of  turpentine  and  recti- 
fied fpirit  of  wine,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  fharp  vinegar, 
fix  ounces;  oil  of  vitriol,  two  ounces;  mixed. 

Fiitulous  ulcers  Ihould  be  .laid  open  to  the  very 
bottom,  or  they  will  never  heal  firmly. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  we  may  often 
in  vain  purfue  the'beft  methods  of  cure  by  external 
applications,  unkfs  we  have  recourfe  to  proper  inter- 
nal remedies;  for,  as  all  ulcers,  difficult  to  heal, 
proceed  from  a  particular  indifpofition  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  before  the  former  can  be  brought  into  any 
order,  the  latter  muft  be  Corrected  by  alteratives  and 
fweetening  medicines'  ;  therefore  1  advife  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  cure  : 

The  firft  intention  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  is  bringing 
them  to  digeft,  or  difcharge  a  thick  matter;  which 
will,  in  general,  be  effected  by  the  green  ointment,  or 
that  with  precipitate  ;  but  fliould  the  fore  not  digeft 
kindly  by  thefe  means,  but  difcharge  a  gleety  thin 
matter,  and  look  pale,  you  muft  then  have  recourfe  to 
warmer  drcffings,  fuch  as  balfam,,  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
melted  down  with  your  common  digeftive,  and  the 
ftrong-bcer  poultice  over'  them  ;  it  is  proper  alfo  in 
this  kind  of  fores,  where  the  circulation  is  languid, 
and  ths  natural  heat  abated,  to  warm  the  part,  and 
quicken  the  motion  of  the  blood,  by  fomenting  it  well 
at  the  time  of  drefiing;  which  method  will  thicken 
the  matter,  and  roufe  the  native  heat  of  the  part,  and 
then  the  former  dreffings  may  be  re-applied.  If  the 
lips  of  the  ulcer  grow  hard  or  callous,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary to  foment  ftrongly  with  a  deception  of  chamo- 
mile  and  mallows,  as  hot  as  can  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied ;  then  fcarify  fuperficially  the  whole  part,  both 
longitudinally  and  tranfverfely,  with  a  fleam  or  ah  fee  is 
lancet,  fo  as  to  entirely  penetrate  the  callous  fubltance 
upon  the  furface ;  after  which  it  muft  be  dreiTed  with 
digeftive  ointment  twice  every  day  ;  the  fomentations 
and  fcarifications  to  be  repeated  occafionally,  if  ne- 
ceJTary,  till  the  callofity  is  quite  floughed  off,  and 
comes  away  with  the  dreffings.  A  proper  ointment  for 
the  above  purpofe,  may  be  prepared  as  follows :  Take 
of  yellow  bafilicon,  two  ounces;  and  black  bafilicon, 
one  ounce ;  and  melt  them  together  over  the  fire. 
When  taken  off,  ftir  in  one  ounce  of  turpentine ; 
and,  whc:i  coo!,  a4d  half  ;ui  ounce  of  red  precipi- 


tate, finely  powdered  ;  the  whole  to  ba  minutely  inr 
corporateJ  upon  a  ftone  or  marble  flab.  As  foon  ?-, 
the  callofity  is  removed,  and  the  difcharge  comes  to 
its  proper  confidence,  drefs  in  general  with  a  finall 
portion  of  lint,  thinly  covered  with  either  of  the  ba- 
iiiicons,  placed  und~r  a  pledget  of  tow  fpread  with 
the  following  digeftive  :  Yellow  wax  and  black  rofin, 
eich  four  ounces ;  Burgundy  pitch,  two  ounces:  melt 
tlu-fe  in  a  pint  of  oil  over  a  flow  fire  ;  and,  when  taken, 
off,  ftir  in  two  ounces  of  turpentine.  For  large  wounds, 
wh?re  a  plentiful  difcharge  is  required,  ftir  into  this 
quantity  about  three  ounces  of  the  fpirits  of  turpen- 
tine, that  it  may  incorporate  in  getting  cool. 

Should  the  wound  incarnate  too  fait,  and  fill  with, 
fungous  flefh,  flightly  touch  fuch  parts  with  a  piece  of 
unilacked  lime,  regulating  the  mode  and  application, 
by  the  neceflity,  and  repeating  it  as  occafion  may  rer 
quire.  When  the  cicatrix  is  nearly  formed,  the  cure 
may  be  completed  by  hardening  the  furface  with  a  little 
tincture  cf  myrrh. 

All  finufes,  or  cavities,  if  no,  tendinous  parts  inter- 
vene, fhould  be  inftantly  laid  open,  with  a  biftory,  to 
their  utmoft  extent,  and  properly  filled  with  a  pledget 
of  lint  well  impregnated  with  warm  digeftive,  and 
plentifully  covered  with  tow  fpread  with  the  fame. 
After  a  fecond  or  third  drefTlng,  fliould  the  infide  of 
fuch  cavity  prove  callous,  or  hard  in  fubftance,  it  muft 
be  taken  away  by  the  knife,  or  deftroyed  by  the  means  . 
before  defcribed.  If  it  be  fo  fituated  that  the  parts 
forbid  an  entire  feparation,  found  with  the  probe,  and 
at  its  extremity  make  a  counter  incifion  through  the 
integuments  to  meet  the  probe,  till,  by  paffing  through, 
it  removes  any  lodgement  that  may  have  been  left  for 
the  matter  to  corrode,  which  it  will  very  foon  do,  fo  as 
in  many  cafes  to  affect  the  bone  itfelf.  Where  the  ca-. 
vitv  penetrates  deep  into  the  mufcles,  and  a  coun- 
ter opening  is  impracticable  or  hazardous  ;'  where, 
by  continuance,  the  integuments  of  the  mufcles  are 
conftantly  dripping  and  melting  down;  in  thefe  cafes 
waflies  may  be  injected,  and  will  frequently  be  attended 
with  fuccefs.  The  following  is  particularly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  TAFLIN:.. 

Take  honey  and  vinegar,  each  two  ounces;  liquefy 
over  the  fire  -,-  and  when  cool  add  tincture  of  myrrli . 
and  tincture  of  cantharides,  each  one  ounce:  mix. — 
When  the  ulcer  is  by  thefe  means  diverted  of  its  viru- 
lence and  bad  fmell,  the  callofity  Houghed  off  or  ex- 
tracted, and  a  favourable  appearance  of  incarnation 
comes  on,  the  dreffings  may  be  changed  from  the  pre- 
cipitate digeftive  before  defcribed  to  pledgets  fpread  with 
LocATti.LUs's  balfam,  or  the  following  compound  : 
Take  white  diachylon,  two  ounces;  LOCATELLUS'S 
balfam,  one  ounce  ;  and  melt  them  over  the  fire  in  two 
ounces  of  olive  oil.  Takeoff;  and,  when  nearly  cool, 
ftir  in  an  ounce  of  balfam  of  capivi,  a  little  at  a  time, 
till  it  is  all  incorporated. 

Thefe  finufes  or  cavities  frequently  degenerate 
into  fiftulx,  that  is,  grow  pipey,  having  the  infide 
thickened,  and  lined,  as  it  were,  with  horny  callous 
fubftance. 

In  order  to  their  cure,  they  muft  be  laid  open,  and 
the  hard  fubftance  all  cut  away;  where  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, 
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ticable,  fcarify  them  xrcll,  and  truft  to  the  precipitate 
medicine  made  ftrong,  rubbing  now  and  then  with 
caufiic,  butter  of  antimony,  or  equal  parts  of  quick- 
£lver  and  aquafortis. 

When  a  rotten  or  foul  bone  is  nn  attendant  on  an 
ulcer,  the  flcfh  is  generally  loofe  and  flabby  ;  the  dif- 
eharge  oily,  thin,  and  {linking;  and  the  bone  dif- 
covered  to  be  carious,  by  its  feeling  rough  to  the 
probe  pafled  through  the  fkfh  for  t!:  .  fe. 

In  order  to  a  cure,  the  bone  muft  he  laid  bnrc,  that 
the  rotten  part  of  it  may  be  removed  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  deflroy  the  loofe  flefh,  and  drcfs  with  dry  li:it; 
or  the  doflils  may  be  prcfled  out  of  tincture  of 
myrrh  or  euphor'oiurn.  The  throwing  ofTthe  fcalc  is 
a  work  of  nature,  which  is  ellecled  in  more 
or  lefs  time,  and  in  proportion  to  the  depth  the  bone  is 
affected  ;  though  burning  the  foul  bone  is  th0ught  by 

:o  h.illcn  its  feparation. 

Where  the  cure  does  not  properly  fuccccJ,  mercurial 
rh)lic  (hould  be  ..  repeated  at  proper  inter- 

;  and,  to  correct  and  n  blood  and  j;i 

the  antinx'uidl  an.l  ak^r.itive  powders  with  a  i. 
of  guahcum  and  lime-water,  are  proper  for  that,  pur- 
pofe. 

ULCERS,   OR  FISTULAS  ix  HAWKS.     Sometimes 
hawks  have  ulcers  and  tiliulas  in  fcvcral  parts  of  their 
bodies,  which  will  always  run  and  fend  forth 
fretting,  thin  andfaltifh  humour  at  their  : 

•iieir  cure:  fyringe  it  often  to  the  bottom  \\l-.h 
ftrong  alum  water,  and  if  you  can  conveniently  put  a 
tent  wetted  in  vinegar  and  alum  in  the  holes,  that  will 
haftcn  the  cure ;  but  do  not  let  the  tent  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fore. 

15ER.  A  fifh  which  fome  will  have  to  be  the 
fame  a<  the  grayling,  and  only  different  in  name ;  it 
is  of  the  tench  kind,  but  ieldom  grows  fo  big  ;  very 
few,  or  any,  exceeding  the  length  of  eighteen  inches. 
He  frequents  fuch  rivers  as  trout  do,  is  taken  with  the 
1  imc  baits, cfpccially  the  fly,  and  being  a  fimplc  fifh,  is 
bolder  than  the  trout:  he  hides  himfelf  in  winter; 
but  after  April,  appearing  abroad,  is  gamefomc  and 
plea  .  tender  mouthed,  and  therefore 

quickly  lolt  after  he  is  ft  ruck.     See  GRAYLING. 

',OR  III  ,  part  of  the  entrails  «f 

a  deer. 

:ERTA"  call  a  horfe  uncertain  that  is 

naturally  rutlcfs  and  turbulent,  and  is  not  confirmed 
•:  manage  he  is   put  to,  fo  that  he  works   witli 
1  uncertainty. 

N'G  OF  A  BOAR  [with  Hunters,]  fignifijs 
the  drcfiing  of  it. 

A    horfc    is   faid  to  unite,  or  walk    in 
union,  when  in  galloping  the  Kind-quarters  follow  and 
•  me  with  the  fore. 

:  .ARY.  A  great  bird-cage,  fo  large,  that  birds 
have  room  to  fly  up  and  down  in  it. 

VOLT-       .  rd  fignifies  a  round,  or  a  circular 

trea  ,  where  •  >   the  Acade- 

manage  upon  volts,  we  under- 
Hand  a  gut  of  two  trc-ids,  made  by  a  horfc  going  fide- 
ways  round  a  centre,  in  fuch  a  m.uin  r,  that  thrfc  two 
treads  make  parallel  tracts,  one  larger  made  by  the 
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fore- feet,  the  croup  approaching  towards  the  centre' 
and  the  {boulders  bearing  outwards.  Sometimes  the 
volt  is  of  one  tread ;  as  when  a  horfe  makes  volts  in 
corvets,  and  in  caprioles,  fo  that  the  haunches  follow 
the  flioulders,  and  move  forwards  on  the  fame  tread. 
In  general,  the  way  and  tract  of  a  volt  is  made  fome- 
times  round,  fometimes  oval,  and  fometimes  fquare, 
of  four  ftraight  lines  ;  fo  that  thefe  tresds,  whether 
round  or  fquare,  inclofe  a  terrain,  or  manage  ground, 
the  middle  of  which  is  fometimes  diftinguiflied  by  a 
:-,  or  clfe  by  an  imaginary  centre,  which  is  there 
fuppofed  in  order  to  regulate  the  diftances  and  the  juft- 
ncfs  of  the  volt. 

RENVERSED  VOLT.      A  tract  of  two  treads,  made 

by  the  horfe,  with  his  head  to  the  centre,  and   his 

croup  out  fo  that  he  goes  fide-ways  upon  a  walk,  trot, 

•.Hop,  and  traces  out  a  fmull  circumference  with  his 

'.  11  large  one  with  his  croup. 

This   cliillrent   fi:uation   of  the   flioulders  and   the 
croup,  with  rcfpect  to  the  centre,  gives  this  volt  the 
c  of  renv>  jiing  oppofitc  in  fitu.ition  to  the 

former.  fc 

!  volts  upon  a  walk,  appeafe  and  quiet  un- 
ruly horfes  if  they  arc  made  methodically. 

The  fix  volts  are  made  ttrra-a-terra,  two  to  the  right, 
two  to  the  left,  two  to  the  right  again;  all  with  one 
breadth,  obferving  the  ground  with  the  fame  cadence 
working  (tride)  rfiort  and  quick,  and  ready,  the  fore- 
hand in  the  air,  the  breech  upon  the  ground,  the  head 
and  tail  firm  and  fteady. 

To  do  the  fix  volts,  you  fliould  have  an  excellent 
horfe  thai  is  knowing  and  obedient,  and  has  ftrength 
to  anfwcr  them. 

To  make  a  horfe  work  upon  the  four  corners  of  the 
volt,  is  to  manage  him  with  that  juftnels,  that  from 
quarter  to  quarter,  or  at  each  of  the  corners  or  angles 
of  the  volt,  he  makes  a  narrow  volt  that  does  not  take 
above  the  quarter  of  the  great  volt,  the  head  and  tail 
firm,  and  thus  purfues  all  the  quarters,  with  the  fame 
cadence,  without  lofing  one  time  or  motion,  and  with 
one  rcprize  or  with  one  breath. 

fcv-ffeatking  of  volts,  we  fay,  to  put  a  horfe  upon 
volts,  to  make  him  work  upon  the  volts,  to  make 
good  volts,  to  embrace  the  whole  volt:  that  is,  to  ma- 
nage fo  that  the  horfe  working  upon  volts,  takes  in  all 
the  ground,  and  the  fhoulders  go  before  the  haunches. 

']  o  paflage  upon  volt,  or  ride  a  horfe  head  and 
haunches  in,  is  to  ride  him  upon  two  treads,  upon  a 
walk  or  a  trot. 

Di.Mi-VOLT.  A  demi  round  of  one  tread  or  two, 
made  by  the  horfe  at  one  of  the  corners  or  angles  of 
the  volt,  or  clfe  at  the  end'of  the  line  of  the  pafiadc  ; 
fo  that  being  near  the  end  of  the  line,  or  clfe  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  volt,  he  changes  hands,  to  return  by 
a  femi  circle,  to  regain  the  fame  line. 

When  he  does  not  return  upon  this  line,  we  fay  he 
has  not  clofcd  his  demi-volt. 

Demi-volts  of  the  length  of  a  horfe,  arc  femi -circles 
of  two  treads,  which  a  horfe  traces  in  working  fide- 
ways,  the  haunches  low,  and  the  head  high,  turning 
vcr>'  narrow ;  fo  that  having  formed  round,  he  changes 
the  hand  to  make  another,  which  is  again  followed  by 
U  2  another 
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another  clvange  of  hand,  and  anotlior  demi-volt,  which 
cro;Tes  the  firlt.  This  demi-volt  of  a  horfe's  length  is 
a  very  pretty  manage,  but  very  difficult;  we  may  coni- 
p.ire  it  to  a  figure  of  eight. 

VOMITING.  Horfes  are  often  extremely  fick, 
but  never  vomit,  either  naturally  or  by  art :  the  re,i- 
fon  is,  a  peculiar  contraction  of  the  gullet,  and  its  fpi- 
ral  direction,  before  it  enters  into  the  ftomach. 

However,  though  the  more  immediate  effects  of  this 
evacuation  are  not  to  be  obtained,  art  hath  its  fubfti- 
tutes,  by  which  the  remoter  advantages  thereof  are 
happily  effected,  viz.  fuch  as  excite  coughing,  fneez- 
ing,  and  {training  to  vomit. 

Affa-fcetida,  favin,  horfe-radifh,  green  juniper 
wood,  and  other  Aimulating  and  ungrateful  things, 
either  fingly  or  mixed  in  any  proportion,  wrapped  in  a 
thin  rag,  and  fattened  to  the  bit  of  the  bridle,  excite  a 
naufea  and  coughing. 

If  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  qfTa-rabacca 
is  blown  up  the  noftrils  once  or  twice  a- day,  it  will 
very  effectually  provoke  a  fneezing. 

URINE.  A  ferous  or  wateriih  excrement  derived 
from  the  blood,  which  pafies  from  the  reins,  and  is 
clifcharged  through  the  bladder. 

Sometimes  a  horfe  is  feized  with  an  exceflive  flux  of 
crude  and  undigefted  urine,  refembling  water,  by 
which  his  ftrength  is  drained  by  degrees  ;  it  proceeds 
from  heat  and  fharpnefs  of  the  blood,  or  an  inflamma- 
tion in  the  kidnies,  which,  like  a  cupping  glafs,  fuck  in 
the  concocted  ferum  from  the  veins. 

The  remote  caufes,  are  the  immoderate  and  irregu- 
lar working  of  young  horfes,  cold  rains  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  eating  of  oats  brought  over  by  fea, 
which,  being  fpongy,  draw  in  the  fpirits  of  the  fait 
water. 

As  for  the  cure,  the  horfe  is  to  be  fed  with  bran 
iuftead  of  oats  ;  giving  him  a  cooling  clyfter,  next  day 
let  him  Wood,  the  clay  following  inject  another  clyf- 
ter, the  next  day  after  that  bleed  him  again,  not  tak- 
ing away  above  the  quantity  of  two  pounds  of  blood  at 
a  time:  this  clone,  boil  two  quarts  of  water,  and  put 
it  into  a  pailful  of  common  water,  with  a  large  hand- 
ful of  oriental  bole  beat  to  powder:  mix  all  well  to- 
gether, and  let  the  horfe  take  it  lukewarm  for  his  or- 
dinary drink  morning  and  evening,  giving  him  full  li- 
berty to  quench  his  thirft,  which,  in  this  difeafe,  is 
exceflive  ;  for  the  more  he  drinks,  he  will  be  the  fooner 
cured. 

As  for  remedies  to  provoke  urine  in  horfes,  which 
are  often  neceflary. 

Take  about  four  ounces  of  dried  pigeon's  dung  in 
powder,  and  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  white-wine  ^  after 
two  or  three  walms  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  give  it  the 
horfe  blood  warm,  then  walk  him  for  half  an  hour, 
and  he  will  ftale  if  it  be  pofllble. 

Another  good  remedy  for  a  horfe  that  cannot  ftale, 
is  to  lead  him  into  a  iheep-cote,  and  there  unbridle 
him,  fuffering  him  to  fmell  the  dung,  and  roll  and 
wallow  in  it ;  for  he  will  infallibly  ftale  before  he 
tomes  forth,  if  he  be  not  paft  cure. 

This  quick  effect  proceeds  from  a  fubtile  and  diure- 
tic fait,  that  ftreains  out  from  the  fheep's  dung,  and 


ftrikes  the  brain  ;  ft  nee  by  reafou  of  the  corrcfponJence 
of  that  with  the  lower  parts,  it  obliges  the  expuliive 
faculty  to  void  the  urine. 

The  urinary  pniTiges  are  frequently  flopt  by  thick 
phlegm,  which  will  karce  give  way  to  the  above-men- 
tioned medicines,  an  1  therefore  recourfe  may  be  had 
to  the  following  receipt  : 

Take  an  ounce  of  fafufras-wood  with  the  bark,  cut 
it  fmall,  arid  infuf:  it  in  a  quart  of  white  wine,  in  a 
large  glafs  bottle  well  flopped,  fo  as  two-thirds  of  the 
bottle  iv. ay  remain  empty  :  let  it  (land  cui  hot  allies  for 
about  fix  hours,  then  ftrain  out  the  wine,  and  give  it 
the  horfe  in  a  horn. 

This  remedy  will  certainly  nfFord  relief,  either  by 
urine  or  I .ve.it,  the  matter  of  which  is  knawa  to  be  the 
fame. 

To  caufc  a  horfe  to  dale  for  his  benefit  in  foma  cho- 
licc,  put  two  ounces  of  fugar  of  dialrhrei  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  Caflile-foap,  beat  them  well  together, 
make  pretty  big  bills,  nnd  difTolve  one  of  them  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  flrotig  beer  fcalding  hot;  when  it  is  luke- 
warm give  it  him  in  a  horn,  and  let  him  fail  an  hour 
after. 

For  a  Stoppage  of  Urine,  ivkffi  a  Horfe  cannot  Jinli. 

Pound  half  a  pound  of  annifeeds,  anj  a  handful  of 
parfley  roots;  or,  if  you  have  not  them,  hp.lf  an  ounce 
of  parfley-feeds,  pound  them,  and  boil  them  in  a  quart" 
of ftrong  white-wine;  or,  for  want  of  that,  as  much  old 
firong  beer;  t(v-n  frr.iin  it  oft,  and  add  a  drach  n  of 
oyftsr-fliells  finely  powdered,  give  it  the  horfe  milk- 
war.  11. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE,  in  trearir.g  of  the  diforders  in  the 
kidneys  of  horfes,  f.iys  ftrains  in  the  kidneys  proceed 
from  violent  exenion  and  overloading.  I  he  fymptoms, 
difficulty  of  ftdling,  and  frequent  attempts;  thick,  fjul, 
or  bloody  urine;  faintnefs,  lots  of  flomach,  and  dead- 
nefs  of  the  eyes;  inability  to  back.  'I  hefe  injuries 
being  neglected,  it  is  f.id  the  horfe  will  in  time  become 
furfjited  from  the  imperfect  fecretion  of  urine,  the  kid- 
neys b.'iiig  dileafed  ;  ai.d  that  the  affair  may  end  in 
glanders  and  consumption.  Bleed  according  to  the 
tK-gree  of  fever,  and  the  condition  of  the  horf;  A 
rowel  in  the  belly.  Diuretic  clyfters.  Gum-arabic  in 
the  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Iweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in 
it,  once  a  day,  for  a  few  days.  Gentle  walking  ex- 
ercife,  led.  The  following  boll,  twice  a  day:  Luca- 
ttllus  balfam,  one  ounce;  fpermaceti,  fix  drachms;  fal 
prune!,  half  an  ounce;  mix  with  fyrup  of  marihmallovvs, 
or  honev,  and  annifeed  powder.  Should  that  not  fuc- 
oed,  make  trial  of  balfam  of  Capivi,  or  Strafburgh- 
turpentine,  one  ounce;  Venice  or  Caftile-foap,  one 
ounce;  nitre,  fix  drachms;  myrrh  powdered,  two 
drachms;  ball  as  before,  and  wafh  it  down  with  a  horn 
or  two  of  marfhmall  >w  decoction  fweetened,  or  warm 
oruel.  Decactions  of  juniper  berries,  marflisnallows, 
parfley,  and  liquorice  roots,  in  which  gum  is  diffolved, 
and  fweetened  with  honey;  dole  a  pint  or  two,  with  a 
qill  of  fine  old  Holland  Geneva;  in  cafe  of  much  fever 
The  fpirit  to  be  omitted.  The  quantity,  freedom,  and 
colour  of  the  urine,  will  detern-ine  the  ft<ue  of  body, 
or  the  horfe's  amend'iient.  Sometimes  a  cure  is  very 
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t«Ji<HH  »nJ  protracled,  but  it  is  infinitely  fater  to  attend 
patiently  nature's  good  time,  operation  of  mild 

Medicine*,  lhan  to  attempt  any  luf:v  .'.nd  forcible 
fares.     The  hone  beiry  ftrong 

afrer  the  cure.  Chro- 

nic, or  neglected  cafes  of  this  ki:il,  are  in- 

curable ui  the  flab'.;;  the  1  b;  faid  ot  it 

in   the   loins,   which,  if  very  bad,   will  require  at  lead 
a  twelve-month'-,  run,  to  be  thoroughly  recovered. 

For  bloody  urine,  from  falls  or  bruifes,  fro:n  over 
{training  at  a  hard  leap,  Of  a  hard  ran  heat  in  racing,  or 
any  other  caufr;  bleed,  a;:j  give  two  q  iirts  ot  m.llc,  or 
whey,  warm,  with  a  gill  of  peppcrn.int-water,  and  a 

g  decoction  of  two  ounces    of   juniper    h:i: 
Irifh- flatr,  two  drachms;  fwecten  with  honey,  <.r  fyrup 
of  quinces.     If  the  drill*  be  cciirc-J  more  efficacious, 
repeat  and  continue  it  once  ..  .h  the  addition  of 

unce  to  two  of  Armenian  bole  1.1  powder  i  and  two 
drachms,    to   half  an   ounce,   Jap.in -earth.     Or,   The 
following  tcrtrmg-rnt  ball  twice  a  Jay  i  Peruvian  baric, 
an  ounce   to  o:ie   ounce.     Lucatelius-balfam,  or 
.  n  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce  ;  IriQi-flatc  two  drac 
elixir  vitriol,  one  drachm -,   ball  with  conferve   of  rod 
rofej,  and  fyrup    of  poppies.       Or,    A  dcdo&ion  of 
-y;d   and   c^k  b.uit,    fwcetcncd   with  honey,    doi.- 
one  pint. 

Jn  a  fuppreflj'  .ation,  paralyfis 

or  nun:b!;els,  or  other  U'-tcci  i.<  t;.e  ».i  .!;• ys,  whence 

i  the  office  of  fecerning 

•   from  the  blood,  the  body  of  the  horfc  will 
appc  >gh  his  bladder  be  empty,  and  he 

make  no  motion  to  ful  '    very  li'tlc  water  will 

>   will  be  i  welled,  niid  the 
i  a  great   degree, 

;  pcihaps  ,hes,  from  the  retention 

•:te  urinoL.  blood;    this  cafe   demands 

itifuiit  r  c<>  with  it  an  apology  for  vigorous 

oft  powerful  flimuhnts  have  to 

my  knowkdgc  proved  for  a  confiderable  tinr.-  iiicftcc- 
tu..l.     A   horfc  re:,  in   this  itate,    the  fccretion 

ot  urine  being  rvprcllcd  two  dayf,  may  be  looked  uj 
as  loft. 

If  the  fttcngth  of  the  horfe  will  bear  it,  open  I 

•. ii-.g  to  the  q  ja;.tity  o!  from 

one1  "f  blood.     Immediately  give  a  clyfter, 

up  with   a  b.-.ll,  the  ball  to  b:  repeated 

its  in  the   d.y,  if   needed;   and  the  clyfter  at 

::.-»'  n  :   ftjculd  there  be  a  partial  and  gradual  amcud- 

t,  they  may  be  repeated  in  a  mi!  ,  or  fub- 

,iofcn  from  amwigft  thofc  forms  before  pre- 

fcr.bcd. 

Thcclyfter.  Succotrine aloes  from  one  to  two  ounces, 

in  exceeding  fine  powder;  jilap.  two  drachms  to  h;:l: 

well  beaten,  two  to  four  ounces.    Jun 

bay-berries    hruifed,   one  han:!tul  each  ;    Vc-nicc- 

,  two  ounces;  beat  up  with  the  yolks  of  two 

egg*.     I  mute  in  one  to  two  quarts  of  maifhmallow  dc- 

,M  gruel,  aiding  one  pint  linfecdoil.     The 

ba'l  :    Juniper  berries   pounded,  one  ounce;  fuccorine 

,  and  fal  prunel,  fix  drachms  each  ;  ethereal  oil  of 

to  tour  drach  'hor  o;ic 

j,^:  vdtr,  oil  of  amber,   or 

prefe/ably  with  t!  i   of  juniper,  and  honey: 


make  it  into  two  or  three  balls,  for  one  do:"e.  Or:  in 
a  defpcrate  c.iL-,  c.nrliaridcs  from  one  fcrupls  to  h.ilf  a 
drachm;  camphor  diiiolvcd  in  oil  of  almonds,  one  drachm 
•-  i  t-.-.M  ;  nitre  and  Venice  fo::p,  each  an  ounce;  mix 
with  fyrup  of  mai-(hmal!ows.  Warm  gum  Arabic  water, 
and  fcaldcJ  pollard,  if  the  horfc  have  any  appetite.  Lsaj 
out  well  clorheH,  and  walk  gently  h.ilf  an  hojr,  the 
weather  permitting  \Vhcn  the  kidneys  are  found,  m:-r- 
cuiial  phyllc  will  Ib.iietimes  fjccecd.  After  the  cure, 
ftrcngthen  the  kidr.evs  with  baric  anj  fteel,  if  there  ra- 
niain  fyi;:  debility.  If  an  external  applicat:  >  i 

(hoildbethoi  .  .       'i  v.viiu  c,i:  iphfiti, 

f,>r  -ad  on  a  double  cavi_-  fl.inn-1,  upon  the  loins  of  the 
h.ri'j,  nnd  hi  id  i:  on  with  a  w..rm  covering,  previojily 
rubbing  well  into  the  parts  two  portions  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  one  of  oil  of  am'ajr.  Garlic  pounded, 
and  horfc-radim,  q.  s  Milliard-feed,  one  pint;  cam- 
phor,  two  ounces  ;  as  much  green  foap  as  will  mike  a 
pluftcr  of  due  confidence:  it  miy  be  renewed  every 
twp  c 

Ti.c   ifchury  (for  which  the  ftrangury,  although  in 

common  ufe,  is  an  improper  term)  often  afflicts  aged 

horfcs,  or  fuch   as  are  hard  work?d,  and  hardly  ufed. 

It  rv  :/i  obftrutflion  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  prevent- 

.  jurfc  of  the  urine,  or  fuffering  it,  to  pafs  only 

in  drops  :  and  arii'es  cither  from  an  inordinate  dillenfion, 

and  c-vifeq'icnt  lofs  of  clafticity  and   force,  in  the  de- 

trufores  urinjc,  with  a  paralyfis  of  the  fphincler  mufcle, 

from  the  horfe  bcin^  driven  on,  and  forced  to  retain  his 

•r  too  long,  and  other  c.iufcs  of  debility:  or  a  col - 

>n  of  matter  derived   from  dilValed  kidneys,  or  the 

:  initiation  of  catarrh  or  fever.    The  fymptoms  are 

obvio'is,  dift-nded  H-  iks,   ftraddlinz,  with  fr.-quent  i:i- 

tuil  in  iti-jns  t«>  Itale  ;   b.n  the  horfe  will  fotnctimcs 

vn  on  his  hack  and  roll,  as  in  a  cholic. 

In  the  cure  of  this  malady,  it  is  a  general  rule,  to 
which  there  is  no  exception,  that  all  draltii:  diuretics. 
(at  lead  in  any  confidcrjble  dofes)  fhouU  be  religiouflji 
avoided:  ftnce  they  do  but  excite  a  m  >re  copious  fecre- 
tion  of  urine  from  the  kidneys,  and  of  c.mrl'e  incrcafe 
the  diilention  of  the  bladder,  its  inflammation,  or  the 
.  ).ief>  and  debility  of  its  mulc'es.  In  a  cafe  of  def- 
p;raw- »e«ffity,  no  meafure  could  be  fo  effectual,  or  (6 
(afe,  as  an  evacuation  of  the  urine  by  the  proper  (tirgical 
operation,  which  by  emptying  th-  b!  tdder,  would  give 
opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  its  tine;  other  wife, 
bleeding,  tender  care,  and  the  milder  diuretics,  with 
opiates  continued.  To  eftablilh  a  cure,  two  months 
or  draw-yard. 

The  diabetes  in  a  horfe,  is  either  the  fatal  termination 
of  fome  chronic  difeafe,  or  the  fign  of  a  conftitution  too 
far  gone  to  be  wonh  the  attempt  ?.t  a  recovery;  but  if 
fuch  an  attempt  be  meditated,  it  mart  b;  elFayed  by 
the  long-continued  ufe  of  reftringents,  agglutinants 
and  ballamics,  barks,  gums,  balfams,  boles,  chak,  log- 
wood, and  limewatcr.  Dry  nourishing  diet,  with  bcaas 
and  rice. 

UR1VES.     Nets  to  catch  hawks  with. 


TXTALK,  is  the  floweft,  and  lead  raifed  of  a  horfe 's 
g'j'"gs'     '-I  nc  Uuke  of  Ntiuiaftlt  made  this  mo- 
tion to  be  two  legs  diametrically  oppottte  in  the  air,  and 
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two  upon  the  ground,  at  the  fame  time  in  the  form  of  a 
St.  Andreaf*  crofs,  wh-ch,  in  efte£r.,  is  the  motion  of 
a  trot. 

But  later  authors  agree,  that  fo  great  a  mafter  was 
miftaken  in  this  point:  for  in  a  walk  (as  any  one  may 
ob(erve)  a  horfe  lifts  two  legs  of  a  fide,  one  after  the 
other,  beginning  with  the  hind  leg  firft :  as  if  he  lead 
with  the  legs  •  of  the  right  fide,  then  the  firft  foot  he 
lifteth  is  his  far  hind  foot;  and  in  the  time  he  is  fetting 
it  down  (which  in  a  ftep  is  always  fliort  of  the  tread  of 
his  fore  foot  upon  the  fame  fide)  he  lifteth  his  far  fore 
foot,  and  fetteth  it  down  before  his  near  fore  foot. 

Again,  juft  as  he  is  fetting  down  his  far  fore  foot,  he 
lifts  up  his  near  hind  foot,  and  fets  it  down  again,  juft 
fliort  of  his  near  fore  foot,  and  juft  as  he  is  ll-tting  it 
down,  he  Jifts  his  near  fore  foot,  and  fets  it  down  bciore 
his  far  fore  foot. 

And  this  is  the  true  motion  of  a  horfe's  legs  upon  a 
walk. 

Begin  this  lefibn  in  a  walk,  and  end  it  with  a  walk. 

When  you  teach  your  horfe  to  turn  to  the  right  and 
left,  or  from  one  end  to  another,  make  him  walk  at 
firft,  then  teach  him  upon  the  trot,  and  then  upon  the 
gallop, 

WALKERS.  A  fort  of  fbreft  officers  appointed  by 
the  king  to  walk  about  a  certain  fpace  of  ground  ap- 
pointed to  their  care. 

WAR-HORSE.  In  order  to  the  chufmg  fuch  a 
horfe,  take  the  following  directions  : 

Chufe  one  tall  in  ftature,  with  a  comely  head,  and  an 
•out-fwelling  forehead  ;  a  large  fparkling  eye,   the  white 
of  which  is   covered   with  the  eye-brows;  a  (mail  thin 
ear,  fliort  and  pricking  ;  if  long,  \»ell  carried,  and  mov- 
ing; a  deep  neck,  a  large  creft,  broad  breaft,  bending 
ribs  ;  broad  and  llraight  chine,  round  and  full  buttocks; 
a  tail  high  and  broad,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin  ;   a 
-full  fwelling  thigh;  a  broad,  flat,   and  lean   leg  :   fliort 
patterned  and  fliort  jointed. 

As  for  ordering  him  during  the  time  of  his  teaching, 
he  muft  be  kept  high,  his  food  good  hay  and  clean  oats, 
orjjtwo  parts  of  oats  and  one  part  of  beans  or  peas,  well 
dried  and  hardened  ;  half  a  peck  in  a  morning,  noon, 
and  evening,  is  enough. 

On  his  refting  days  let  him  be  drcfled  between  five 
and  fix  in  the  morning,  and  water  him  between  feven 
and  eight  in  the  evening. 

Drefs  him  between  three  and  four,  and  water  hrm 
about  four  or  five,  and  always  give  him  provender  after 
watering;  .litter  him  at  eight,  and  give  him  food  for  all 
night. 

The  night  before  he  is  ridden,  about  nine  take  away 
his  hay,  and  at  four  in  the  morning  give  him  a  handful 
or  two  of  oats ;  and  when  he  has  eaten  them  turn  him 
upon  the  (baffle,  and  rub  him  all  over  with  dry  cloths, 
then  fuddle  him,  and  make  him  fit;  for  his  exercife  ;  wru-n 
he  has  performed  it,  bring  him  into  the  ftaL-le  all  fweaty 
as  he  is,  and  rub  him  all  over  with  dry  wilps;  when 
this  has  been  done,  take  oft"  his  faddle,  and  having 
rubbed  him  through  with  dry  cloths,  and  put  on  his 
houfing  cloth,  then  lay  the  faddle  on  again  wiih  the 
girth,  and  walk  him  about  gently  till  he  is  cool;  when 
d'ethim  up,  let  him  fail  for  tv.'o  01  three  hours,  and  put 


him  to  his  ineat:  in  the  afternoon  curb,  rub  and  drefs 
him  ;   allb  water  and  order  him  as  before.     - 

WARBLE.  To  chirp,  fing,  and  chatter  as  a  bird 
does  ;  to  fing  in  a  trilling  or  quavering  way.  This 
wore!  however  is  more  familiar  to  the  Vauxhall  fong 
writer  th,rn  the  Sportfman. 

WARBLES  AND  SET-FASTS,  (in  Farriery,)  the 
fm,all  hard  tumours  frequently  formed  on  the  faddle  part 
of  a  hortc'b  back,  and  occafioncd  by  the  heat  or  uneaty 
pofition  of  the  faddle,  are  ftiled  wajrbles;  and  if  thele 
are  fuffered  to  remain  till  they  turn  horny,  they  are  then 
called  Ict-fafts. 

The  former  may  be  eafily  difperfed  by  bathing  them 
with  a  mixture  confifting  of  two  parts  of  camphorated 
fpirits  of  wine,  and  one  part  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 
But  it  will  be  neceflary  to  rub  the  latter  with  the  mercu- 
rial ointment  till  they  are  fattened,  and  at  hift  diflblved. 
Sometimes  indeed  they  will  not  yield  to  this  treatment, 
in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  taxen  out  with  the  knife, 
and  the  parts  treated  as  a  frefli  wound. 

Warbles  may  alfo  arife  -from  an  internal  caufe;  namely, 
from  the  heat  and  richnefs  of  the  blood. 

WARRANT  A  HORSE.  The. bargain  for  a  horfe, 
is  either  attended  with  the  -warranty  of  "  found,  free 
from  vice  or  blemifli,  and  quiet  to  ride  or  draw,"  or 
he  is  fold  without  warrant,  to  be  taken  with  all  faults; 
in  which  latter  cafe,  the  buyer  can  have  no  right  or  pre- 
tence to  return  him,  except  he  prove  ghndered,  which 
exception  I  fuppofe  arifes  from  the  illegality  of  felling 
any  horfe  in  that  ftate. 

Difficulties  having  arifen,  and  various  opinions  pre- 
vailed, as  to  the  precife  definition  of  the  term  found^ 
we  fliall  point  out  what  has  been  hitherto  the  relative 
practice,  and  how  far  it  confifts  with  equity.  The  late 
Lord  Chief  Juflicc  MANSFIELD  laid  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  any  hofft  fold  for  more  than  ten  pounds,  ought  in 
law  to  be  found,  of  courfe  returnable  if  otherwife;  a 
determination  inconfiftent  either  with  truth  or  equity  in 
the  firft  inftance,  which  ought  to  be  the  giound  of  all 
law,  and  manifeftly  affording  the  purchafer  an  undue  ad- 
vantage. An  untbund  horfe  may  be  worth  a  thoufand 
pounds. 

We  (hall  define  foundnefs  to  imply,  "  not  difeafed, 
lame,  blind,  or  broken- winded ;  nor  having,  at  the  time 
of  (ale,  any  impending  caufe  thereof."  By  cuftom, 
three  days'  trial  are  allowed  the  purchafer,  within  which 
period  the  horfe  otic;ht  to  be  returned  for  unfoundnefs : 
hot  if  the  defeiSt  lie  hid,  and  the  horfe  can  be  proved  to 
have  been-'Unlound  at  the  time  of  fak>,  a  much  longer 
detention  does  r.ot  bar  the  return  cf  the  horfe;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  teller  can  prove  the  ibundncfs,  it  is 
prefumed  the  horfe  has  been  damaged  vvhilft  in 'the  cuf- 
tody  of  the  purchafer,  who  in  fuch  c;i(c  muft  fuftain 
the  lofs.  In  c^fts  of  this  nature,  as  v.-tl!  as  all  others, 
juftice  muft  drpend  on  the  !aft  refort,  upon  the  judgment 
and  integrity  of  the  evidence. 

The  impending  caufes  of  unfoundnefs  are  various ; 
fuch  as,  rottennefs,  defects  in  the  eyes,  and  wind  ;  fplents,' 
and  fpavins.  For  example,  a  rotten  horfe  may  be  bought 
and  fold  as  a  found  one:  his  gaunt,  hide-bound,  and  ill- 
favoured  appearance,  being  attributed  to  'bud  ufage,  and 
want  of  condition ;  but  death  in  a  few  days  may  con- 
vince 
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:  the  bwyer  of  his  error.     The  horfc  may  chance 
to  be  fold   i;i  it  th.it  a  cloud  in  the  eye  is  be- 

einnint:  to  occa-  on  p1  i  ift  brforc  he 

,  ,  J     , 

becomes  i  mitient   fp  ent,  (•  :   in 

:-iuft  hnv  t  the  tim;  of 

•,  and  the   bargain  is   void. 

i  one-eyed   horle,   i"   i-  ufu.il  to 

he  eye;"  but  Oiauld  fucli  nil  one 

at  that  remark,  he  would  doubt- 

ble. 

'n  practice,  between  un- 
foui,  ,  which  in  f,,!t  accords  b 

:  the  latter  may  exift  with- 
•  cr. 

conlift  of  broken  knees,  lofs  of  hair  in 
the  .v-rs  and  fallenders,  cracked 

:its,  or  excrefccnccs  which 
Ms  and  bbg- 

'1   to   an  •  vgr«c  ;  thefc 

laft  may  '.y  previous  to 

fiL-.  ..ppear  in  a  few  miles  riding.     Nei- 

,  nor  bo.;  •_•  a  found  warrant, 

prcvidcJ   thi:  >es  not  go  lame*  if  may  be  the 

fam--,  -        ..eft  to  a  fall;  quarter. 

e,  implies,  accortl- 

ingtocf:  •  the  hone  is  neither  reftive, 

nor  a  notoriu>  .\j,  kicker  or  biter ;  and  that  he 

will  quittlj  and  olTdicmly  permit  himfclf  to  be  fad- 
died,  or  accoutred,  in  the  ufinl  way;  this  latt,  how- 
ever, fomc  dealers  have  venture  .te. 

The  trial   of  a  horfe's  foundncls  ou,;ht  to  be  corn- 
ed to  a  i  .     Our  i 
.t,  as  to  the  goodruf.  of  tin;  wind,  is  now  univcr- 
guidcd  by  tt.                cfs  of  the  cough;  but  inde- 
lent  of  that  criterion,  the  preternatural  heaving  of 
~»  in  a  broken-winded  horfe,  will  r.lways  be 
•\j  apparent,  if  \\e  be  put  upon  a  fWift  pace. 
.:  new  p'jrch-fe  in  all  paces,  and 
i.iirly  a  <  •                 le  number  of  miles, 
rdcr  to  difcover  any  latent    .  icnefs-of 
the  finrws,  which  may  have  beeo  patched  up   with 
.  .tftringsnts,  for  the  cxprefs  purpofc  of 
fate.                               .  very  common,  and  frequently 
dilation.     A   man   Uys  to  himfclf, 
-  of  ih'u  horfc   is  indeed  very  doubtful, 
I  wi                                           .               ve   him  a  chance, 
become  back  I  tha.l  be  but  where  I  was.     It  is  a 
frequent  j>r  >clice  at  the  repofitory,  for  the  auctioneer 
to  :                  •  horfc  is  found,  but  the  owner  does  not 
.tit  him." 

^ans  proper  to  have  a  newly  purchafed 
horfe  fliod  or  trimmed,  previous  to  a  determination 
fo  k 

On   th'.s  'i^Vntijl  branch    of  the  practice  of  horfe- 

will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  TAP- 

laft  publication,  recommends  "  that 

liorfe  Ihould  be  deemed  found,  and  fold  with  fucli 

rrant,  but  a  horfc  in  a  (late  of  perfection,  entirely 

Fl  aenels,  blcmilh,  and  tleftft,   not  only  nt 

r  known  to  have  been 
Had  Mr.  T.>  :  a  perfect  cure  of 


an  unfound  horfe,  he  would,  no  doubt,  warrant  hhn, 
found,  notwithftanding  he  ha'd  once  been  othcrwife. 

Having  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
terms,  and  that  the  nag  is  quiet  to  approach,  giving 
him  fome  gentle  warning  with  your  voice,  you  go  up 
to  him  in  his  (tall  on  the  near  iide,  and  laying  your 
hand  on  his  fore-hand,  you  proceed  from  thence  to 
examine!.  .outh.  and  countenance;  (till  hold- 

iiis  head,  and  turr.ing  yonr  own  to  the  right  about, 
you  have  a  view  of  the  curve  of  his  neck,  the  height 
of  his  forc-]Tand,  a:ul  the  polition  of  his  fnotiKk-r  and 
fore-arm.  Returning  to  his  fore-hand,  you  defcend 
to  his  legs  and  fret,  minutely  examining  with  your 
fingtrs  every  part  from  above,  below,  \\-itliin-iule,  and 
without.  You  will  not  forget  the  virgin  integrity  of 
the  knees,  fo  much  and  fo  juflly  in  rcqueft :  fo  di; 
cult  is  this  to  repair,  cither  by  nature  or  art,  when 
once  violated,  that  I  am  almoft  tempted  to  add  it  as  ?. 
fifth,  to  the  four  irrevocable  things. . 

Ucing  fatistied  refpectin:*  lib  fore-train,  your  eye 
and  hand  will  glance  over  his  back,  girting-plaa-, 
cnrcafc  and  loin ;  thence  proceeding  to  his  hinder 
quarter,  and  the  fnting  on  of  his  tail.  You  will  judge 
how  far  he  agrees  in  each,  and  every  refpeft,  with  the 
rules  of  proportion  laid  down.  The  hinder  legs  and 
feet  will  demand  a  (hare  of  attention  full  as  minute  as 
the  fore  ones,  and  that  the  inlidc,  or  hollow  of  the 
hock,  be  not  palled  without  due  notice,  fince  it  often 
happens  that  the  injuries  of  Iwrd  labour  arc  moft  ap- 
parent in  thofc  parts.  A  furvey  of  the  other  fide  of 
the  horfe  concludes  the  fiable  examination. 

Sutler  no  |«:rfon  bclonghig  to  the  feller  to  be  with 
you  in  the  Hall  during  yonr  inflection,  that  the  horfc 
may  not  be  rendered  unquiet,  either  designedly,  or  at 
tl.e  mere  prefence  of  an  habitual  tormentor. 

To  any  reader  who  may  fuppofc  too  great  a  ftrefs 
hi'i  upon  a  ftable  examination,  we  fhall  aflign  what 
is  a  very  forcible  reafon  ;  the  examniant  will  by  no 
means  find  fo  good  an  opportunity  abroad,  when  the 
horfe,  according  to  commendable  cuftom,  fhall  have 
been  lircd,  and  fet  upon  his  mettle,  and  when  hiv. 
own  ajtur-fion  muft  inevitably  be  divided.  The  ftall  is 
alfo  a  good  fuuation  in  which  to  judge  of  the  temper 
of  a  horfe,  his  condition,  found  or  infirm  method  of 
ing. 

Your  intended  purchnfe  is  now  led  out  in  all  his 
glory,  and  fo  much  care  has  been  probably  ufed, 
during  the  ceremony  of  bridling  and  combing,  to 
arotifc  his  natural,  and  fupply  him  with  an  addition  of 
artificial  fire,  that  'f  ware-horfe"  is  by  no  means  an 
unneceflary  caution  to  the  by-dander.  He  is  taken  to 
a  (pot  of  ground  railed  for  the  purpofe  of  (howing 
his  fore  quarters  to  advantage.  Here  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  another  general  fi;r\cy,  in  a 
good  light.  It  is  in  this  filiation  you  muft  make  a 
final  judgment  rcfpec'ting  that  molt  material  object, 
1) is  eyes,  taking  care  to  l.a\<:  his  head  placed  favour- 
ably fcr  your  infpeltion.  The-  next  confideration  is, 
the  condition  of  his  legs,  that  he  ftand  ftraight,  and  . 
do  not  knuckle  with  his  knees  that  his  joints  do  not  - 
tremble,  (the  fure  indication  of  weaknel's)  and  that 
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in i  kct  are  even  and  ;i  jufl  diftunce  spurt.  Order 
him  next  to  be  walked  forward  in  hand,  placing  your- 
felf  immediately  behind  him,  that  you  may  fee  how 
he  divides  his  legs,  whether  he  he  ftraight  in  his  hams, 
nnd  go  fulTicicntly  wide  b<:hind,  and  dole  before. 
Keep  your  portion,  and  let  him  trot  back,  ((till  in 
hand,)  and  you  will  perceive  whether  he  bends  his 
knees,  and  go  free  from  cutting  or  knocking,  whether 
his  feet  be  found,  and  his  joints  free  from  fuftnefs,  or 
injury  from  hard  labour. 

After  thefe  preliminaries,  yon  may  permit  the  jockey 
in  waiting  to  mount,  who  ought  to  exhibit  a  fair  fpe- 
cimen  of  every  pace,  walk,  trot,  canter,  and  gallop, 
you  having  placed  ycurfelf  in  the  interim,  about  mid- 
way of  his  intended  courfe,  forward  and  back  again; 
in  which  advantageous  fituation,  you  may  command  a 
view  of  ;he  horfe,  his  figure  and  action,  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  this  part  of  the  fhew,  the  particulars  to  be 
noted  chiefly,  are  how  the  horfe  carries  his  head,  the 
degree  of  freedom  he  pofTefles  in  his  (boulders,  whether 
he  p,oes  well  above  his  ground,  and  late,  whether  his 
haunches  follow  well,  and  without  over-reaching,  and 
whether  he  fiibmits  to  the  touch  of  the  fpur  without 
fucking  in  hi>  wind,  and  fwelling,  which  is  a  fure  in- 
dication of  a  rebellious  difpofition,  and  that  he  obeys 
with  reluctance.  As  the  concluding  fcene,  the  nag  is 
brought  back  to  that  elevated  fpot  iurt  mentioned,  when 
you  take  another  curfory  view  of  him,  and  he  returns 
to  his  ftable. 

But  let  no  perfon,  however  accuflomed  to  horfes, 
purchafe  one  for  his  own  ufe,  without  previoufly  riding 
him  a  trial  hirnfelf ;  a  privilege  which  no  dealer  of 
credit  refufes  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  miles  upon 
the  road,  in  company  with  himfelf  or  fervant.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  way  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  of 
an  animal,  in  fo  (hort  an  acquaintance,  firft  to  fee  him 
ridden,  and  then  to  ride  him  yourfelf.  You  will  be 
enabled  to  determine,  how  far  his  merit  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fkill  or  (purs  of  the  jockey,  how  far  his 
condition  and  wind  are  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
whether  he  has  been  merely  pampered  for  fale  ;  whe- 
ther his  carriage  be  adroit,  careful,  and  fafe,  over  rough 
ways ;  whether  he  be  naturally  fl.iy  and  fkittilh,  or  has 
taken  averfion  to  particular  objects  ;  and  whether  he 
trot  down  hill  in  a  firm  and  compact  way,  naturally 
throwing  his  weight  upon  his  haunches,  and  bearing 
light  on  the  hand,  or  whether  he  lean  forward,  as  if 
deiirous  of  ufmg  his  nofe  as  a  fifth  leg.  This  lait  is  a 
coniideration  never  to  be  overlooked.  A  hack  that 
will  not  go  well  down  hill,  may  fairly  be  pronounced 
good  for  nothing,  were  it  only  becaufe  fuch  good  qua- 
lification is  generally  the  coafetjuence  of  being  well- 
lliaped,  the  backward  poiltion  of  the  fhoulder,  and 
the  inclination  forward  of  the  haunches,  favouring  the 
attitude  moft  proper  for  dcfcent.  Laft  of  all,  there 
may  be  fomething  highly  difagrecablc  in  the  motions 
or  carriage  of  a  horfe,  which  a  perfon  can  by  no  other 
ni<_.i!ia  dlfcover,  than  by  actually  riding  him. 

Much  obloquy  has  in  all  pfriods,  fallen  upon  deal- 
ers in  horfes,  who  have  been  generally  fuppofed  more 
prone  to  trick  and  deception  than  any  other  clafs  of 


tradeftnen  ;  but  this  arifes  perhaps  chiefly  from  the 
,  precarious  nature  of  the  commodity  in  which  they  deal, 
and  amongft  a  number  of  (habby  and  tricking  fellows, 
(which  indeed  ?re  to  be  found  in  all  trades.)  there  are 
no  doubt  many  fair  and  honourable  men  in  this. 
Their  method  of  preparing  and  decking  out  their  goods 
for  fale,  has  always  been  vehemently  decried,  as  di- 
rectly calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  deception  :  this  is 
only  in  part  true,  as  far  as  the  manoeuvres  are  intended 
to  conceal  unfoundnefs;  as  no  reafonable  objection  can 
poflibly  lie  againft  their  endeavours  to  fet  their  horfes 
oft"  to  the  bell  advantage.  The  grand  complaint  is  on 
the  behalf  of  humanity,  the  laws  of  which,  upon  thofe 
occaiions,  are  always  outraged,  wherefore  a  change  of 
meafures  would  be  a  defirable  event,  and  this  is  evi- 
dently in  the  power  of  the  buyers. 

We  allude  principally  to  the  well-known  ftable  dif- 
cipline  among  dealer?,  of  figging  and  firing.  The  firii 
is,  to  thruft  a  corn  (as  it  is  phrafed)  of  ginger  into  the 
fundament  of  a  horfe,  or  burden  of  a  mare,  the  inftant 
of  being  led  out  to  (how,  for  the  purpofe  of  irritation, 
and  of  elevating  the  tail,  which  is  thereby  ufually 
cecked  up  in  a  inonftrous  and  ludicrous  manner.  Fir- 
ing is  the  difcipline  of  the  whip,  which  is  ufed  to 
aroufe  every  fpark  of  mettle  in  the  horfe.  This  latter 
is  an  everlalling  fource  of  cruelty,  perpetrated  by  a 
race  of  brutal  and  infenfible  mifcreants,  who  would  be 
as  little  fcrupulous  to  derive  gain  from  tl.e  torture  of 
their  own  fpecies.  Horfes,  whilfl  in  fuch  hands,  live 
in  a  conftant  ftate  of  apprehenfion  and  mifery.  Almoft 
every  hour  of  the  day,  the  tormentor  goes  into  the 
ftable,  like  a  Weft-Indian  Negro  driver,  whip  in 
hand,  and  inflicts  the  cruelty  of  the  lafli  upon  each 
horfe,  in  order  to  make  him  lively  and  apt  to  fly,  even 
at  the  found  of  a  man's  foot ;  and  this  correction  from 
habit,  from  a  defire  of  reaping  all  its  imaginary  benefit, 
and  from  fuppofed  caufes  of  offence,  is  often  performed 
with  the  utmo^  force.  But  the  barbarity  is  never  fo 
inonftrous,  or  rather  hellifh,  as  when  inflicted  upon 
the  debilitafed  and  crippled  objects  of  exceflive  labour. 
Too  much  of  this  is  practifed  at  the  fales  of  worn-out 
poft- hacks  and  machiners.  All  barbarity  is  totally  un- 
neceflary,  for  the  intent  of  it  is  fo  generally  known, 
that  it  can  deceive  nobody  ;  nay,  it  often  has  the  effect 
of  producing  fudden  cramps  in  a  horfe,  and  always  of 
fpoiling  his  trot  upon  a  fhow.  All  horfes  are  fhown 
to  the  belt  advantage  by  a  moderate  ufe  of  the  whip. 
There  is  alfo  a  cruel  folly  prevalent  among  cow- 
jobbers,  namely,  that  of  flocking  the  cows,  as  it  is 
called  ;  they  oblige  thefe  creatures  to  fuffer  the  pains 
of  retention,  twenty- four,  or  perhaps  forty  eight  hours, 
previous  to  fale,  that  they  may  have  a  great  fhow  of 
milk  ;  as  if  all  buyers  of  cows  were  not  aware  of  the 
cuftom,  and  of  conftquencc  deception  muft  be  out  of 
queftion.  The  plea  that  any  knowledge  of  the  animal 
can  be  thence  obtained,  is  ridiculous,  for  there  are 
other  rules  of  judging  infinitely  more  certain,  familiar 
to  every  experienced  man.  Many  cows  get  inflamed, 
and  even  indurated  udders  from  this  practice,  from 
which  they  never  perfectly  recover. 

To  return  to  figging  and  firing.     The  London  dea  - 
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with  Come  few  exceptions,  p-Tniit  no  fl-rvanf  to 
(how  a  hoi 'V,  without  having  prt-.'.oufly  figgc.l  him, 
under  a  certain  forfeit.  'J  hey  alien,  t!  ''ged 

to  pur.  hafc  horft.s  in  the  country  fhown  in  thnt  man- 
ner, an  i  do  no  lei's,  in  juftice  to  t'. 

:>  (how  them,  .ilar  aJvuiitagcs  in 

town;    tli---  truth  is,  t!>c  c '  .  ,-terate  among 

them,  and  tliey  can  fee  no  beauty  or  ir.crit  in  a  horfe, 
un'.cfs  he  is  '  .-d  into  a  Merry  and 

,)S  about  from  I'uit  to  liJc  as  if  diftrafted,  knocking 
uuckle-bonei  agaii  vill  he  goes  near      But 

all  this  is  but  a  poor  recommendation  to  a  man  of  tafte 
an  I  ju  ':;inent  in  horles,  and  the  dea'cr  thereby  often 
rmfi  As  to  the  practice,  as  intended  to 

fav(  mdncfs,  the  remedy  is 

always  in  the  purchafer's  own  hands. 

There  is  a  prejudice  fomewhat   general,  but  which 
holds  much  the  fame  relation  with  truth  that  prejudices 
do  ;  namely,    that  good  horfct  are  not  to  be 
;  the  hands  of  dealers  ;  and 

:-rted   in  lifement,    by  way  of  additional 

recommend.!'  .orfe,  that  he  does  not  belong  to 

.e  has  never  been  in  a  dealer's  hands. 
It  is  yet  ftrange,  that  a  man  whole  living  is  to  dc.il  in 
them,  who  has  fo  many  through  his  hands,  who  goes 
to  the  fountain-head  to  have  them  frcfh  and  young, 
and  whofe  intcreft  it  i,  to  fell  goodHiorfcs,  fliould  have 
Done  o.  that  kind  to  fell :  and  ibuic-.vh.it  more  fo,  that 
•  private  perlin  Ih  ,ulJ  be  ddirous  of  parting  with  fo 
fcarce  and  valuable  a  commodity.  1  will  agree,  that 
a  let  on -J  hand  good  horfe  is  far  preferable  to  a  frelli 
bad  one.  But  upon  the  average,  young  anil  freih  horfcs 
muft  nccclTarily  bear  the  premium  ;  and  if  a  d.*aler  be 
careful  to  runiih  hi.  ftablc*  with  fuel),  no  blam:  ought 
to  attach  to  him  ;  f.>r  were  he  to  journey  into  the 
country,  with  the  refolution  to  buy  none  but  good 
norfes,  his  journey >  would  be  many,  and  his  purch-fcs 
few  indeed. 

H  >TK  .  30  thro-igh  the  hands  of  fcvcral  dcfcriptions 
of  f-  iirt  they  re.irh  the  metropolis.     The  con- 

.•olts  to  another  ci.ifs,  whofe 

bufr.  '  )  keep  th'.-ta  n:-.ti!  they  are  fie  for  market 

and  general  a  •  .>ole  of  their  horles  ei- 

it  their  cour-  r  through  the  medium  of 

particular  cor>n:>  t;<.iii  in  'own. 

WARRLN.    . -.  c,  or  place  privileged,  either 

by  prefer  ipt. on  or  grant  from  the  king,  to  keep  beads 
and  fowls  of  w.irrc 

The  word  now  is  generally  applied  to  a  quantity  of 
ground  fct  afide  for  r-b'ji:s,  (•?•:. 

A  warren,  as  well  as  other  things,  requires  a  pr< 
place  and  particular  lituation  ;  it  (hould  bcr  upon  a  fmall 
•.t,  expo  led  to  the  caft  or  fouth  ;  the  (oil  that  is 
moil  fuiublcto  it,  is  that  which  i*  Tandy;  for  to  make 
a  warren  in  a  ftrong  clayey  ground,  would  be  the  way 
to  hinder  thr  :.oro  making  themfctves  burrows 

with  cafe  ;  if  the  warren  Ihould  be  mooritli  ground, 
you  would  reap  but  little  benefit  from  them,  wet  being 

.nous  to  thefc  animals. 

A  :rly  (peaking,  is  a  coppice  which  is 

cut  every  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years,  according  as  the 


owner  thereof  thinks  fit  ;  otherwifc  he  muft  be  content 
to  have  it  according  as  the  iitu.ition  oi  the  ^ io:iiid  will 

Hf  ought  to  take  all  the  due  precautions,  t!in'  his 
warren  be  fo  contrived,  that  the  rabble  may  eatily  ha- 
bituate themfe:ves  to  it  :  but  how  to  fuccvtd  therein, 
men's  fentunentt  differ  :  ancient  author-,  who  have 
wrote  upon  this  fubjeci,  fay,  that  it  niiiU  lv  fui  rounded 
\vithvvalls;  but  others  think  this  cyiravn^awy,  and 
that  the  cxpcnce  will  by  much  exceed  the  pn-fir ,  ;m  I 
indeed  we  fitjd  not  many  that  are  fo  enclofed,  but  >  \\i-y 
one  is  at  his  onn  liberty  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Clioxni.'s  opinion  is,  that  a  wnrren  ought  to  be 
cncompafled  by  a  good  ditch  ;  anJ  though  fuch  an  en- 
clofure  cannot  hinder  the  rabbits  from  going  out,  at 
leafl  if  it  be  not  filled  with  water,  yet  it  may  be  hoped 
no  damage  may  accrue  therefrom,  when  once  they  are 
acctiftomed  to  the  place,  to  which  they  will  keep,  though 
there  be  neither  walls  nor  ditches  to  hem  them  in.  He 
that  makes  a  warren,  is  at  liberty  to  make  it  as  large  as 
he  plcafes,  the  extent  is  not  to  be  limited  ;  only  this 
may  be  obfcrved,  that  the  more  fpacious  it  is,  the  more 
it  will  be  to  the  owner's  profit. 

I  do  not  know,  fays  the  fame  author,  how  thofc 
who  have  wrote  before  me  upon  the  fubjtft  oF  warrens, 
have  given  their  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  bo  furroundeJ 
with  ditches  full  of  water ;  they  murt  either  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  rabbits,  or  they  mull  not : 
if  they  were,  why,  fince  they  kno*  moifhire  to  be  in- 
jurious to  theft:  animals.  (hoiiM  ilr.-y  .ulvife  a  thing 
that  moft  contributes  to  it,  by  bringing  water  about  by 
the  means  of  ditches  ?  Is  not  this  acting  agninft  the 
courfc  of  nature  ?  and  if  they  were  not  fenfible  of  the 
matter,  they  could  have  no  reafon  to  prefcribe  what 
muft  naturally  tend  to  the  detriment  of  a  warren  ;  and 
therefore  without  troubling  themfelves  about  what  will 
become  of  the  rabbits  that  are  put  inro  a  warren,  let 
them  make  one  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  is  before  defcribed, 
and  furro-.inded  with  good  dry  ditches,  and  it  will  be 
lufficient. 

If  you  have  but  few  rabbits  to  flock  your  warren 
with,  you  muft  cxercife  the  more  patience,  to  wait  for 
the  pliafure  and  profit  you  may  expedt  from  it  ;  fuch 
things  there  are -in  this  world,  time  is  required  before 
men  can  make  their  advantages  of  them,  therefore  you 
muft  wait  :  a  warren  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  cannot 
too  foon  abound  with  fuhjec"ts  that  are  proper  for  it,  fo 
as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  yield  good  profit  to  the  owner  £ 
thole  who  defire  to  have  a  warren  foon,  ought  to  fur- 
nifh  themfelves  with  a  certain  number  of  does  big  with 
young  5  thefe  animals,  by  their  young  ones,  will  mul- 
tiply in  time}  but  they  muft  not  for  the  firft  two  years 
be  hunted,  and  but  a  little  the  third  ;  but  thofe  who 
have  moft  knowledge  in  this  kind  of  management,  take 
care  to  ftock  their  warren,  by  the  means  of  a  great 
number  of  conies,  and  it  is  kept  up  the  better  when 
this  is  done. 

WARREN.  The  next  franchife  in  degree  to  a 
park,  is  the  liberty  and  franchife  of  a  free  warren  : 

']  he  beafts  and  fowls  whereof  are  faid   to  be  four, 

vi*.  *he  hare,  the  coney,  the  pheafant,  and  the  par- 
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trid.K1,  and  no  other,  (being  fiich  a;  may  be  taken  by 
long-winged  hawks)  that,  for  the  molt  p:yt,  there  arc 
no  officers  in  a  warren,  but  the  matter  of  the  game,  or 
t'ie  keeper,  and  that  there  is  no  ncceffity  of  encloling 
die  fame,  as  there  is  of  a  park. 

And  that  becaufe  a  for.eft,  in  dignity,  is  both  the 
higheft,  and  the  greateft  franchife  ;  fo  it  doth  compre- 
hend in  it  a  chafe,  a  park,  and  a  free  warren  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  beafts  of  the  chafe,  and  beafts  and 
fowls  of  the  warren,  are  as  much  privileged  within  a 
foreft,  as  the  beafts  of  the  fore  ft  arc,  every  foreft  being 
in  itfelf  a  chafe,  though  a  chafe  be  not  a  foreft,  but 
a  part  of  it  ;  and  the  like  may  be  faid  of  a  park  or 
warren. 

For  which  reafon,  the  hunting,  hurting,  or  killing 
any  of  the  beafts  or  fowls  of  chafe,  park,  or  warren, 
withiathc  limits  of  the  foreft,  is  a  trefpafs  of  the  foreft, 
and  to  be  punifhe'd  only  by  the  laws  of  the  foreft,  and 
not  otherwife. 

Although  it  is  faid  before,  that  the  beafts  and  fowls 
of  the  warren  are  the  hare,  the  coney,  the  pheafant, 
and  the  partridge,  yet  my  Lord  COKE  accour.teth  all 
fowls  ferte  nature.  There  be  both  beafts  and  fowls  of 
the  warren,  faith  he  ;  beafts,  as  hares,  conies,  and 
roes;  fowls  of  two  forts,  viz.  terrejlres,  andi  aquatila; 
(i.  e.  land  fowl,  and  water  fowl)  ;  that  the  terrejlres  are 
of  two  forts,  fylveflrei,  i.e.  of  the  woods,  and«;n- 
pejlres,  i.  f.  of  the  plain  fields  ;  the  firft  are  the  phea- 
fant, wood  cock,  (sV.  the  fecond,  partridge,  quail, 
fsV.  the  aquatiles,  or  water  fowl,  as  mallard,  hern, 
fs'e.. 

WART.  An  excrefcence,  or  fuperfluity  of  fpongy 
flelh  that  rifes  in  the  hinder  pafterns  of  coach-horil-s, 
almoft  as  big  as  a  walnut. 

A  wart  fuppurates  and  voids  red  (linking  matter,  and 
is  not  cured  but  for  a  time,  for  it  returns  again. 

Wart,  or  fpongy  Ewefcencc  near  the  Eye  of  a  Hcrfe. 

This  imperfection  proceeds  from  congealed  phlegm 
lodged  there,  which  in  time  caufes  the  eye  to  wafte,  or 
to  grow  little,  if  it  be  not  remedied.' 

For  the  cure  :  put  three  ounces  of  the  powder  of  cop- 
peras into  a  crucible,  on  a  charcoal  fire,  keeping  tlu 
matter  ftirring  from  time  to  time  ;  but  take  care  to 
avoid  the  fteams  ;  continue  a  pretty  fmart  heat  till  the 
matter  grows  fomewhat  reddifh  ;  then  take  it  off  the 
lire,  and  when  it  is  cooled,  break  it,  and  beat  the 
matter  to  a  very  fin^  powder  •,  then  incorporate  four 
ounces  of  this  powder  with  five  ounces  of  album  rhafis, 
and  make  an  ointment,  to  be  applied  cold  to  the  warts  ; 
anoint  them  lightly  every  day,. and  they  will  fall  off 
like  kernels  of  nuts,  without  caufing  any  ("welling  in  the 
part. 

But  you  muft  take  care  to  anoint  nothing  but  the 
warts,  nor  muft  you' work  or  ride  the  horfe  during  the 
application  of  the  ointment. 

As  foon  as  the  warts  are  fallen  off,  which  will  be  in 
a  month's  time,  drefs  the  fores  with  the  Countefs's 
ointment,  and  it  will  compleat  the  cure  in  a  month 
more;  for  the  fores  are  ufually  very  deep  where  the 
warts  are  very  large. 


AY  ASPS  may  he  deftroyed  by  fmoakinp  the  hatch  or 
h-;'K;\v  tiet;  with  any  .ftinking  coml  nftible  article,  cr 
by  fbildi'ig  th::m  with  boiling  wa-er.  By  putting  cy- 
der, Ycrl'iicc,  wine,  or  any  lour  or  Aveet  li<j  .or,  i:i  a 
thrift-necked  phial;  yon  may  alfo  hiy  Aveet  ap; 
the  entrails  of  beafts  or  fifh,  other  flefh.  or  treacle,  in 
an  earth.cn  difh,  with  a  little  water,  or  any  liquid  ;  and 
by  Lh'e/e  means  you  may  deftroy  great  numbers  of  then;. 
Tin-lifting  pieces  of  lighted  brimftone  rags  into  the  nc:V; 
oi  v.-afps,  and  immediately  covering  their  holes  with 
earth,  will  deftroy  them.  A  copper  coin  of  any  kind 
hM.l  for  a  fhort  tin;:;  to  the  part  wounded  by  a  wafp,  is 
a!s  excellent  remedy. 

WATI'.RS  FOR  FISH.  If  you  have  a  gond  that  is 
fupplied  by  a  white  fat  water,  upon  great  rains  you 
nv.iy  put  in  at  firft  three  hundred  carps  /><;•  acre,  if 
there  be  three  or  four  acres  of  pond  ;  but  otherwife, 
irmft  not  put  in  lb  many  :  and  it  will  be  proper 
to  put  in  alfo  forty  or  fifty  tenches  for  a  trial  ;  becaufe 
this  fert  of  w-atcr  is  very  proper  for  carp,  but  being  laid 
dry  fbmctime  may  do  well  for  tenches  alfo. 

Perches  may  he  added  to  what  number  you  pleafe, 
as  fuppofe  fix  hundred,  for  they  are  great  breeders  ; 
and  being  ailo  fillies  of  pney,  they  devour  their  own 
fpecies  as  much,  if  KOJ:  more,  than  any  other  fifh. 
And  thefe  are  accounted  one  of  the  beft  forts  of  filh. 

Take  cnre  how  you  put  bream  into  thefe  waters,  for 
they  grow  up  very  flowiy,  though  they  will  at  length 
become  very  large,  but  in  the  mean  tirn-  they  breed  fo 
prodigioufly,  and  have  fuch  a  flimy,  nafty  fry,  as  both 
robs  and  fouls  the  water,  which  renders  it  unfit  for 
.other  fifli;  but  when  a  water  is  ten  or  twelve  acres  in 
extent,  and  feel  with  fume  brook,  winter  and  fummer, 
they  will  do  well  ;  otherwife  not  to  be  nv.ule  ufe  of. 

AS  for  pike,  they  are  dangerous  guefts  in  inch  ponds, 
for  if  they  arc  grown  big,  they  will  devour  the  belt  ti:h, 
and  depopulate  the  water;  but  if  you  can  get  one  hun- 
dred jacks  once  in  two  years,  not  exceeding  nine  inches, 
you  may  put  them  together  with  the  carps,  into  grunt 
waters,  fo  that  your  carps  be.  not  letter  than  nine  or 
ten  inches  ;  but  you  muft  not  let  them  continue  there 
more  than  two  years  ;  after  which  time  put  them  into 
their  peculiar  ponds,  where  being  duly  fed,  they  will 
grow  to  be  very  large  and  fine  fi(h. 

It  is  not  expedient  to  ftock  great  ftanding  waters 
with  eel-,  for  they  are  but  of  flow  growth  ;  and  being 
alfo  but  of  an  indifferent  fize,  they  will  be  lean  and 
dry;  but  fuch  moats  into  which  the  finks  of  houfes 
drain,  are  places  in  which  they  will  thrive  well. 

Thsfe  directions  relate  particularly  to  the  firft  ftock- 
ing  of  new-made  ponds ;  bat  after  one,  two,  or  three- 
years,  (for  they, muft  not  continue  longer  full,)  when 
you  come  to  re-ftock,  and  fo,  on  all  occafions,  you 
may  put  three  or  four  hundred  carps,  and  eight  hun- 
dred tench  (if  the  water  feeds  them)  into  an  acre,  betides 
perches. 

You  muft  likewife  take  no'ice,  that  if  the  fifh  with 
which  you  ftock  your  ponds,  be  taken  out  of  over- 
flocked  ponds,  which  renders  them  lean  and  poor,  you 
muft  at  the  fame  time  double  your  ftock,  or  elfe  the 
too  fudden  plenty  of  food  at  the  firft  will  furfeit  them, 
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and   they  will  die  of  over-much  blood,  as  has  been 

d  by  experience. 

WATER  PROPER  FO*  HORSES.     The  prefervation 
ef  horfc-.  .bly  on  the  water  they  drink 

while   thry  a  :ig  :    th.:t  ll   quick 

nn.l  penetrating  is  bell-,  a  river  being  preferable  to  a 
fpring,  anJ  a  fount.iin  to  a  draw  well. 

H<  .    t  a  man  is  obliged  to  let  hi;  l.orfe  drink 

fuch  penetrating  water,  it  oug  .--tin  the  fun, 

or  Ibme  of  It  warmed  to  correct  the  fliarpnefs  oF  the 
reft  ;  or  it  may  be  a  little  amended  by  fcirring  it  about 
v.ith  the  hand,  or  throwing  hay  among  it ;  but  if  the 
water  be  extreme  quick  and  piercing,  mingle  warm 
water  or  wheat  bran  with  it,  and  that  will  fulficicmly 
correct  the  fj 

WATERING  OF  HORSES.     The  due  performance 
of  this  require*  the  obfervance  of  the  following  rt 
All  the  while  you  are  upon  a  journey,  let  your  horfc 

'•:  of  the  tirft  good  v.-.iter  you  come  to,  after  i 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  it  be  in  fummer  time,  and 
after  nine  or  tun  in  wii 

That  is  accounted  good  water,  which  is  neither  too 

-ring,  nor  too  muddy  and  (linking. 
i  be  done,  {  have  him 

A  long  time  after  drinking  ;    for  if  fo,  you  nuft 
forbear. 

.:  istherurtom  of  England  to  run  and  gal-. 

lop  !  ';cr  drinking,     which   •  witcring- 

as  they  '  -vind,  yet  fays 

M.  DE  .v  ic  moft   pernicious  practice 

that  c.m  be  i  tor  horfes,  by  which   many  are 

rcn  : 

\ .  iiorlc  is  drinking,  draw  up  hi*  head  five  or 

fix  times,  making  him  move  a  little  between  every 
draught;  and  notwithstanding  he  be  warm,  and  fwc.it 
very  much,  yet  if  he  is  not  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
you  have  four  or  five  miles  to  ride,  he  will  be  better 
after  drinking  a  little,  than  if  he  had  drank  none  at 
all:  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  the  horfc  is  very  warm, 
you  (hould,  at  coming  out  of  the  water,  redouble  your 
pace,  to  make  him  go  at  a  gentle  trot,  to  warm  the 
water  in  his  belly. 

'>ught  to  let  him  drink  after  this  manner  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  your  journey  •,  becaufe  if  when 
you  happen  to  bait,  he  be  hot,  or  Uvcaty,  you  muft  not 
let  him  drink  for  a  long  time,  becaufe  it  would  endanger 
his  life  ;  and  when  his  bridle  is  taken  off,  his  exccllive 
'iim  from  eating,  fo  that  he  will  not 
r  to  touch   his  meat  for  an  hour  or  two ;  which," 
perhaps  your  occafions  will  not  allow  you  for  a  baiting 
,  and  not  to  have  any  food  will  render  him  unfit 
for  travel.  • 

If  you  mret  with  any  ford  before  you  come  to  your 

,  ride  the  horfc  through  it  two  or  three  times,  but 

not  up  to  his  belly  ;  this  will  cleanfe  his  legs  ;  and  the 

coldn-.-fs  of  the  water  will   bind  up  the  humours,  and 

nt  them  from  defccmling. 

1.' .••  n  v-T)  warm,  and  you  have  not 

niency  of  watering  him  upoi  i,  he 

will,  when  unbridled,  cat  but  very  little,  therefore  he 

-»e  his  oats  given  him  waflicd  in  ale  or  beer,  or 


only  foir.e  of  them,  if  you  intend  to  f.ed'him  again  art.:r 
he  has  dr. 

o  are  of  opinion,  that  horfes  are  often   fpoiled 

by  giving  them  oats  before  their  water;   becaufe  they 

r  makes  the  oats  pafs  too  foon,  and  out  of 

romach  unJig'ftsd.   But  M.  D-  SOI.L:  YSEt.  affirms, 

;   be  the  common  cullom  not  to  do  it  till 

it  Is  proper  to  feed  with  oats  b->th  Before  and 

•;  c^iccully  it    the   horle  be  warm,  and   lias   been 

•  liJ,  for  they  v.  :!l  be  a  great  deal  the  better  for  it, 

aiul  in  no  dattgcr  of  becoming  fick. 

Grffit  Water  for  many  Sorrances. 

Take  an  ounce  anil  a  half  of  Roman  vitriol,  and  as 
much  rochc  alum,  an  ounce  of  verdigris,  and  two 
ounces  of  copperas,  reduce  them  all  to  a  very  line  pow- 
der, and  put  them  into  a  two  quart  bottle,  into  which 
pours  quart  of  the  be  ft  and  ftrongcft  white  wine  vine- 
gar ;  then  having  tied  fom:  pieces  of  lend  or  iron  about 
:.etk  of  i:,  that  fo  '.:  may  link,  put  a  hard  roll  of 
hay  .in  the  bottom  of  a  kettle,  that  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  may  not  tenth  the  kettle  ;  then  cutting  three 
notches  in  the  ftJes  of  the  cork,  left  the  bott'e  (hould 
break,  ib>;>  up  the  bott!.-,  fet  it  in  rtie  kettl/upon  the 
.  fo  that  it  may  Hand  upright  ;  then  pat  fo  much 
cold  water  inio  the  ket:L',  that  about  two  or  three 
ii.(.he>  of  the  neck*  of  the  bottle  may  remain  above  the 
water;  then  hang  the  kett!  •  me,  and  make  it 

boil  for  half  an  hour,  or  fo  long  till  the  vinegar  has 
diilblved  the  powder ;  taking  the  bottle  out  now  and 
then,  and  (hiking  the  vinegar  and  powders  together; 
and  when  you  tind  that  they  are  well  mixed,  take  them 
oft"  the  fire,  and  keep  it  clofe  flopped  with  a  cork, 
for  ufe. 

The  Method  cf  ufing  it  is  as  folhws  : 

Take  an  earthen  pan  which  will  hold  about  twelve 

quart?,  fill  this  with  chamber-lye,  that  has  been  made 

•althy,  found,  and  young  perfons  ;  and  the  ftaler 

Lutoter  lye  is,  the  better  it   will  be   for  ufe.     It 

ought  to  ftand  in  the   pan  at  leaft  three  weeks  before 

you  ufe  it. 

It  will  be  proper  to  have  a  pailful  of  it  always  ready  : 
and  when  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  this  medicine  for  a 
moderate  grief,  half  a  pint,  or  better,  of  the  above 
defcribcd  vinegar,  with  a  quart  of  the  ftale  chamber- 
lye,  or  if  you  would  have  it  ftronger,  more  of  the 
vinegar  ;  then  they  being  mix^d  together  cold,  (or  if 
in  winter,  hot)  bathe  the  legs,  heels,  or  parts  of  the 
horfe  affected  with  it,  twice  a-d;iy. 

As  to  the  virtues  of  this  water,  it  is  the  bcft  remedy 
yet  known  in  the  world,  cither  for  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  many  great  and  dangerous  forrances,  to  which 
borfes  are  liable  ;  as  malenders,  which  it  cures  at  once 
or  twice  drefiing. 

The  mange,  either  dry  or  \vet,  rat-tails,  (cratches, 
gourdcd  or  fwelled  legs  and  heels  ;  it  alfo  prevent-  and 
cures  the  greafe  fallen  into  the  legs  and  heels. 

And  it  will  alfo  cure  the  farcy,  if  to  thcfe  two 
3  X  2  laft- 
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laft-named  difeafes  you  purge  the  horfe  before, 
and  once,  twice,  or  three  times  during  the  time  of  cure. 

It  is  a  noble  cleanfer  and  healer  of  all  flubborn  and 
foul  ulcers  and  wounds  in  a  horfe ;  preventing  the 
breeding  of  worms,  and  all  proud  flefh  in  wounds,  as 
well  as  a  repeller  or  driver  away  of  any  (lux  of  humours 
from  any  part ;  allbclifts  and  cracks  in  the  heels,  pains, 
&c.  preventing  wind  gals,  by  its  repellent  and  ftreng- 
therrng  quality. 

The  green  water  alone,  without  the  chamber-lye,  is 
the  bL'ft  of  remedies  for  the  cure  of  all  fitlulas,  cankers, 
and  galled  backs,  riot  difpofing  fuch  formnces  to  rot, 
feller,  and  grow  worfe,  as  all  grcafy  and  oily  medicines 
do. 

An  excellent   Eje  Water. 

Reduce  lapis  calaminaris  to  a  very  fine  powder  ;  alfo 
take  powder  of  the  boil  bole  ammoniac,  called  Venetian 
bale,  and  the  beft  w'.,ite  vitriol,  of  each  an  ounce  :  put 
them  into  a  new  tarthen  pipkin,  which  will  hold  four 
quarts,  and  boil  them  till  the  liquor  is  confumed  to 
three  quarters-of  a  pint;  then  let  it  fettle,  and  pour  off" 
the  ck-ar  fiO'n  the  foeces  ;  to  which  clear  liquor,  add 
two  drachms  of  faceharum  f.uurni,  commonly  called 
fugaroflead;  fait  of  vitriol,  two  drachms  ;  camphor 
diflolvcd  in  fpirit  of  wine,  better  than  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  ;  tindlure  of  aloes,  better  than  half,  but  not  quite 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  ;  red  role  water,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pint;  prepare'!  tutty,  near,  but  not  quite,  half 
an  ounce  :  mix  all  thefe  together,  and  keep  it  in  a  bottle 
for  ule. 

It  is  one  of  the  beft  eye-waters  for  horfes  extant,  for 
all  difeafes  of  the  eyi  s,  as  pin  and  web,  pearls,  clouds, 
blood-ihotten,  fore  an  1  running  eyes,  fair,  hot,  and 
fharp  r!ieu:r.s,  ulcers,  fistulas,  hruifcs,  flrip2s.  (and  it  it 
be  mix-:d  with  a  fin  .ill  quantity  of  honey)  ulfo  moon- 
blind,  ftrengthetung  the  ii^'.t  to  a  miracle,  b/  or.!/ 
fyringing  into  the  eyes  a  iyns.-ge  full  r.ro  or  three 
times  a  Jay. 

As  to  its  extraordinary  virtues,  a 'certain  author  gives 
the  following -it)  (lance : 

"  A  young  unruly  horie  being  put  into  a  cart,  in  order 
to  learn  him  to  dr,:w,  was  fo  re-dive,  that  two  or  three 
men  couid  icarce  govern  him,  fc.  rn'at  o  i.  of  the  men, 
vio!:'";!y  whipp;ng  him  OV,T  the  t.av,   h ••  h.ip.vu 
receive  a   mo:t  dangerous    i'rok  -   h/  •.'.  knuttj,!  v 
cord,  in  the    ye,  fo  that  the  cord  had  quite  cut  thr 
the  firft   coat   of  tiu-  cyf,  that    the  dent   cr 

wound  would  morei  ivui  bury  the  whip-cord  ;  =md  that 
wound  w.-.'i  all  alor.g  the  middle  of  the  Ji^ht  of  the  eye, 
which  i-iihmed  the  eye  and  eye-lids  to  that  tli 
that  the  eye  ;»rew  as  big  as  one's  lift  ,  ar.d  -.•,',!  the  bdl 
farriers  judg-d  it  impoliible  to  recover  the  light  ;  biit 
the  eye  lid  being  bathed  wish  a  r.\n;  dipped  in  a  little 
vhot  beer,  in  which  a.  liulc  ' Differ  had  bem  boiled,  and 
a  handful  of  f  r  ?  leav-s,  as  hot  as  the  horfe  could  en- 
dure it,  the  fwf'liniJ  was  thereby  ibon  brought  down  ; 
and  then  two  or  three  fringes  full  of  the  abo\ . 
water  at  a  time  being  injeiled  into  the  eye,  and  th;.t 
two  or  three  times  a  clay,  injde  a  perteft  cure  of  the  eye 
in  lefs  than  a  week,  arid  reftored  the  horfe  to  his  fight 
as  before. 
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This  is  a  filthy  humour  iiTuing  from  any  wound,  fore,. 
or  ulcer,  in  a  horfe,  which  I'o  long  as  it  remains  in,  does 
fo  poifon  them,  that  they  are  not  to  be  cured  till  it  is 
brought  out. 

O 

To  effect  this,  take  the  root  of  the  herb  called  Good 
King  Henry,  or  All  Good,  and  boil  it  in  water,  and  give 
it  him  ;  or  give  him  a  good  hanJful  of  nuiftard  feed 
beaten  Imnl!,  in  white  wine  vinegar,  two  or  three  times 
together,  one  after  another;  but  you  muft  be  lure  to 
keep  h's  belly  rubbed  \virh  a  good  long  flick  by  two 
me-.i.  one  at  one  end  and  the  other  al  the  other. 

WATERS  o?.  HUMOURS  IN  HOUSES.  Their  hind 
legs  are  fu'jjjcc  to  certain  white,  iharp,  and  corrupt 
humours  or  waters,  which  happen  very  rarely  in  the 
fore-  legs,  and  are  difcovered  by  learching  the  paftartis, 
if  a  tr.Liftnefs  be  found  b.ncaih  the  hair,  which  is  ex- 
tremeiy  {linking,  and  will  grow  all  round  the  pattern 
and  pailern  joint,  and  fometimes  nlmoft  up  to  the  very 
ham. 

Thefe  water?  do  frequently  caufe  the  pafierns  to 
fwell,  keep  the  legs  ftiit",  make  the  horfe  lean,  and 
fepanue  the  fiefh  from  the  coronet,  near  the  heels. 

They  may  be  ealily  put  a  flop  to  in  their  beginning, 
but  after  they  have  been  of  fome  continuance,  it  is  an 
error  of  thofe  who  intend  to  difperfe  them  ;  for  although 
they  may  dry  them  up  for  a  time,  yet  they  will  return  and 
break  out  again. 

As  for  the  cure  ;  if  it  be  begun  in  winter  time,  they 
will  occafioii  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ;  but  in  the  fummer 
time,  the  white  honey  charge  wilt  produce  fuch  eilecls 
as  are  beyond  expectation. 

For  Wtiicry  Eyi. 

This  infirmity  proceeds-  either  from  rheumatic  and 
nniit  humours,  or  from  fomc  flroke  or  blow  ;  cither 
with  a  whip,  {lick.,  or  fuch  like,  and  the  cure  is, 

Fir  ft  bleed  him  in  the  eye-\viuv  then,  melt  pitch,  rnnf- 
tich.  and  rolin,  of  c.ich  equ?.l  quantities  together,  and 
fpiv.ni  it  with  a  flick  over  his  temples;  then  lay  fome 
wool  over  it,  fo  as  to  lie  tla:  to  his  h,;ad. 

Then  having  diilb'ved  iome  uium  in  white  wine,  v.-afh 
hi->  C-YV.-S  with  it  ;  or  blow  fome  po-.vder  of  tutty  into 
them  -,  or  you  may  iriix  a  little  tutty  with  hue  honty, 
aivi  to.u'i  ti:c  corner  of  the  eye  with  it,  and  you  will 
iind  the  piaiuer  will  loofcn  and  iall  oir,  as  the  humour 
d«creafe*. 

WATERY  SORES  IN  HORSES.  Tlicre  is  a  certain 
blinking  or  fretting  matter,  w'uLh  iiiues  out  of  the 
pores,  and  deadens  the  Ikin  of  the  pailern,  fetlot'k,  and 
i'omenrnes  of  the  \vhole  leg  of  a  horfe,  and  is  fo  corro- 
iive,  that  it  loolens  the  hoof  from  the  corou-.-t  at  the 
heel,  appearing  on  the  fkin  in  form  of  a  very  white  and 
maliirnant  matter,  \vhich  fhe'.vs  the  greatncii  of  the 
corruption. 

The  breaking  out  of  this  matter  is  always  ufherexl 
in  by  a  fWliing,  and  accompanied  with  pain,  and  at 
la  ft  acquiring  a  venomous  quality,  it  is  fucceeded  by 
warts,  clefts,  and  nodes,  which  in  procefs  of  time, 

over- 
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orer  run  the  whole  part,  and  render  tlic  cure  very  dif- 
ficult. 

It  commonly  appears  at  firft  on  the  fide  of  the  pattern, 
and  afterwards  rifcs  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  peeling 
oft  fome  part  of  the  hair. 

As  for  the  cure  ;  as  foon  as  you  perceive  a  horfe  to  be 
J  wi:li  thisdillemper.  let  him  blooi<  .  two 

poun.li  of  blotd  wi'!  be  enough  ;  then  :^ive  him  • 
morning  :  'ogethcr,  a  decoction  of  guaiacum, 

or  of  box-wood,  and  af:  nnrds  purge  !.  •">''"§ 

the!  -  c FARCIN, 

nu ft  (have  away  the  hair,  and 
:  :«  gourdcd,  rub  the  fore  places  very  hard 
;;>ly  the  following  ointment 
-r  fores  : 

a  pound  of  bijck  foap,  an  ordinary  gUfs  full  of 
v.-inr,  two  ounces  of  common  filt  bc-uten  fmall, 
and  three  ouncfi  of  burnt  alum    wit'i  a  r.tir  U-nr  • 

II  of  thefe,  to  be  laid  oa 

the ,  -ivcring  •  Hie  next 

dar   vsa  ;: 

•  the  oiiitmen:  .  •>  b-jfore. 

.///  and  trder  him  for  the 

. 

The  water-Jog  U  of  Tncli  grnrral  nfo,  and  fo  con- 

: 

of  him  ;  but  there  arc  grrat  dirl  ..eui, 

a«  w;.  is  otherwife. 

A*  to  colour,  the  curious  will  make  a  d'. Terence,  as 
the  block  to  b  md  bardieft )  thefpottedor 

jf  fccnt,  and  t!»c  liver-hue.'  in  I'wim- 

:ruth,  co  -  without 

re  good  and  b.id  of  all  '.  th.ir 

by  experience  is  found:  but  h'>  br^-din.;.  training  up, 

and  .  -fa  goo  .  .  ;  yet 

•ft  beconfrflcd.  that  as  to  hanJf.  ilour 

•  fo  is  the  proportion  as  to  the  il. 

and  ;  • 

•i  I   lively, 
•eck 

'.  fhort,   his  fhouldfrs  broad,  his  legs  llr.ight, 
hi»  i  .re,  his  r.bs  with  a  comp'.fs,  his  buttocks 

:.   :.',  pniur;is 
!  >r-:-fect  Ion;;   and 
•i  general  long  anil  curled,    not 
loofe  and  fhij-         .  :hewcth  hardmef 

:o  endur.  .c  other  much  ten- 

jkucf  . 

!  bringing  him  up  you  cannot 

.    .ion  to  teach  him  obedience,  when 

he  t...i  b.ii  I  ,',  for  that  is  the  princip.il  thing  to  bs 

^•ing  made  to  o').-y,  he  is  then  ready  to  do 

yo-ii  'hcrcfore  fo  foon  as  he  can  lap,  teach 

:iot  daring  to  llir  from  that 

HIT  commands  ;  and  the  better  to  cf- 

i  when  he  does  your  will, 

'ie  difobey.  :  and  be  furc  to  ob- 

you  never  let  him 

but  whcu  he  does  forncthing  to  deferve  it, 


that  he  may  therefore  know  that  food  is  a  thing  that 
cometh  not  by  chance,  or  by  a  liberal  hand,  but  only 
for  a  reward  for  well-doing  ;  and  this  will  make  him 
not  only  willing  to  learn,  but  apt  to  remember  what 
he  is  taught  without  blows  ;  and  to  that  end,  have  no- 
more  teachers  than  one,  for  variety  breeds  confufion, 
as  teaching  divers  ways,  fo  that  he  can  learn  no  way 
wc.ll. 

Another  thing  is,  you  muft  be  very  conftant  to  the 
!s  of  direction  by  which  you  teach  him,  chufing 
fuch  a-  are  molt  pertinent  to  that  purpofe,  and  thofe 
words  that  you  firft  iif.-,  do  not  alter,  for  dogs  take  no- 
tice of  the  found,  not  of  the  Englifh,  fo  that  the  leaft 
alteration  puts  them  to  a  ftnnd  :  for  example,  if  you 
n  to  couch  at  the  word  down,  this  will  be  a 
known  command  unto  him  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
to  ufc  more  words  than  what  is  neceiTi'.ry  for  one  and 
the  f?;nc  tiling,  i<  to  overload  his  memory,  and  caufe 
fbrgetfulnefi  in  him. 

And  this  method  fhould  be  obferved,  as  to  the  felting- 
do  g 

muft  tench  him  .iTo  to  know  the  word  of  cor- 
•!!,  and  r> 'prchenfion,  for  no  lelT-m  can  be  taught 
i  fault  j  and  no  fault  fhould  d'cipe  without  rc- 
prehvt/'  >:i.  <ir  at  leaft  of  chiding,  and  in  this  be  as  con- 
il.int  to  a  wor.l  ;  a«,  Go  to,  ftrrah,  r,iffal,  or  the  like  ; 
whicii  at  firlt   fhould  be  uled  with  a   lam  or  jerk,  to 
•  him  know,  that  it  is  a  word  of  wrath  or  anger  ; 
neith-T  muft  fnch  words  proceed  from  you  lovingly  or 
gently,  on    with  paffion  and  roughnefs  of  voice,  toge- 
ther wit!.  fi  of  looks,  that  the  whelp  may  trem- 
ble wheu  hr-  hear-  iius.      You  muft  have 
of  cherifhing  when  he  hath  done  well, 
tliat  !u'  any  be  thereby  encouraged,  as,   7 hafs  a  gcoil 
Jane,  or  the  like,  uling  therewitli  ciiearfulnefs 
offpercb,  nor  without  actions  of  fa\  Bitting  in 
his  uioji'                           m  on  the  ba-.-k,  aiv.l  the  like;. 
>  ufe  lome  words  of  ad\ ".  when  he 
:,  he    may  the  better  perform  the  fame, 
ihey  may                                                  '  ir^.ird   wirb- 
:  chearfulncfs  of  fpirit,  as,  Taie  It :d,  Lemt  or  the 

:i  your  whc'.;>  i;  !'.ron.;i'.t  to  underftand  thefe 
f-veial  words,  viz.  of  ir.!tru<fL;on,  co:re^ion,  chcrifh- 
ini},  and  advice,  and  that  he  will  couch  and  lie  down 
a:  \«  K)W,  whe:  I  ;ng  ar  you  pleafe,  and 

.  a  v/(>rd,  or  look  only,  then  teacli  him  to  If  ad 
in  a  line  or  collar,  and  to  follo.%  at  your  heels,  withoi.t 
coming  too  dole  or  haiiLMti;>  hack  ;  :!ic  meaning  of  tiiis 
is,  to  teach  him  to  be  mere  faniili.tr  and  obedient  nnio- 
yon. 

Having  brought  him  to  perfeft  ohedience,  to  follow 
ycu  in  a  line,  the  next  thing  muft  he,  to  make  him  fol- 
low you  in  like  manner  loci".',  without  a  line,  and  al- 
ways to  be  at  your  lieeU,  and  to  lie  down  bv  you,  with- 
out your  leave  to  the  contrary  :  this  is  a*  neceflary  a> 
IdTbn  as  can  be  taught  him,  lor  he  muft  be  fo  but  upon 
fpccial  occafions,  as  to  raife  up  fowl  IrDm  their  haunts, 
and  find  out,  and  bring  what  you  have  fliot  or  killed, 
unto  you. 

The  next  lelTon  to  learn  him  is,  to  fetch  and  carry 

any 
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any  thing  that  you  fhdl  coir.ur.T.d  him  ;  and  this  you 
nuy  begin  to.  teach  him  by  the  .way  of  fport,  as  by 
taking  your  glove,  and  ihaking  his  head,  making  him 
to  catch  at  it,  and  to  play  with  it  ;  and  fbtnetimes  let 
him  hold  it  in  his  mouth,  and  ftrive  to  pull  it  from  you  ; 
then  call  it  a  little  way  from  you,  and  let  him  muzzle  it 
on  the  ground";  thc:i  take  it  from  him  gently,  giving 
.him  cherishing,  as,  Thai's  a  gcail  fay,  iv ell  done,  or  the 
like. 

After  yon  have  fpcnt  fome  time  in  this,  and  that  you 
find  him  to  take  it  from  the  ground,  and  to  hold  it  in 
his  mouth,  as  it  were,  from  you,  then  begin  to  caft  it 
further  and  further,  giving  your  command,  faying, 
Fetch  fji-  bring  it,  fir  rah  s  and  if  he  brings  it,  then 
cherifli  and  reward  him  with  meat,  or  a  cruil  of  bread, 
and  let  him  have  no  food,  but  what  he  deferves  by 
doing  his  leffon,  and  by  your  continual  practice  he 
will  fetch  your  glove,  or  any  thing  elfe  you  throw 
out  for  him. 

If  at  any  time  he  offers  to  run  away  with  your  qlove, 
or  to  to  Is  it  up  and  down  wantonly,  not  bringing  it 
you  orderly,  then  firft  give  him  your  word  of  in- 
Itruction  : 

And  if  that  will  not  do,  your  word  of  correction  ; 
and  if  neither  avail,  then  proceed  to  blows,  and  give 
him  nothing  to  eat  as  a  reward,  u'util  he  does  as  you 
command  him, 

When  by  this  means  you  have  made  him  perfect, 
:ind  that  he  will  fetch  a  glove  readily  wherever  you 
throw  it,  bringing  it  to  you,  although  in  company, 
and  all  call  him  to  come  to  them;  you  muft  then  make 
much  of  him,  and  reward  him  very  well :  and  hav- 
ing trained  him  to  fetch  your  glove,  then  proceed  to 
teach  him  to  fetch  whatfoever  you  throw  from  you, 
as  balls,  fticks,  flones,  money,  or  any  thing  that  is 
portable. 

As  alfo  teach  him  to  carry  live  or  dead  fowl, 
and  with  a  tender  mouth,  that  when  you  have  oc- 
cafion  to  ufe  him  for  the  fport,  he  may  bring  them 
to  you  without  tearing,  or  fo  much  as  bruiiing  a 
feather. 

As  you  walk  with  him  in  the  fields,  drop  fomething 
behind  you  unknown  to  him  ;  and  being  gone  a  little 
way  fend  him  back  to  feek  it,  by  faying,  Buck,  firrah, 
I  have  1/jft ;  and  if  at  firft  he, Hand  amazed,  urge  him 
ftill,  and  ceafe  not  by  pointing  to  him  the  way  you 
would  have  him  go,  until  by  feeking  out,  he  finds  that 
which  you  dropped ;  which  make  him  take  up,  by 
faying,  Tint's  it,  and  to  bring  it  after  you  ;  then  drop 
it  again,  going  twice  as  far  as  formerly,  caufing  him  to 
go  back  to  feek  it,  not  leaving  him  till  you  have  made 
him  find  it,  j,nd  bring  it  to  you,  for  which  cherifh, 
and  reward  him ;  and  where  he  fails,  there  chaiHfe  or 
chide  him,  fometiines  with  angry  words,  other  times 
with  blows,  and  fometimes  keep  him  failing,  according 
to  his  offence;  and  thus  do  until  he  will  hunt  the  way- 
back  which  you  went,  were  it  above  a  mile. 

But  if  your  dog  happen  to  bring  you  a  wrong  thing, 

you   muft  receive  it  from  him,  ;uui  cherifh  him  ;  but 

Tend  him,  back  prefently  again,  f  lying,  Away  again,  or 

Ihniielojl  mere,  and  be  not  fatisfied  until  he  hath  brought 

, you   the  right  thing;  and   if  he  return  without  any 


thing,  then  be  fure  both  to  chide  and  beat  him  for  his 
(loth  and  negligence. 

When  he  will  thus  fetch,  carry,  and  find  out  things 
thus  loft,  then  train  him  to  hunting,  beginning  firlt 
with  tame  fowl,  which  by  your  help  (when  they  dive 
or  btherwifc)  you  may  with  little  labour  make  him 
take,  which  will  hearten  and  encourage  him  to  the 
fport. 

After  this,  make  him  ufe  all  his  cunning  without 
your  afllfhince,  whether  iie  gets  or  lofes  the  game, 
and  according  to  his  defert,  reward  or  correct  him  : 
by  this  practice  he  will  become  mafter  of  his  game,  and 
be  fure  always  that  he  bring  his  game  (when  taken]  to 
the  fhore  unto  you  without  hurting  it. 

Your  next  bufinefs  fhould  be,  to  train  him  unto  your 
fowling-piece,  caufing  him  to  follow,  as  it  were,  ftep 
by  ftep  behind  you,  and  under  the  covert  of  your 
fhadow,  until  you  have  (hot,  or  elfe  to  couch,  "or  lie 
clofe,  where  you  appoint  him,  by  faying,  lie  ffo/l; 
un:il  you  have  fhot  ;  and  then  upon  the  ieaft  notice, 
or  beckoning,  fpeedily  to  come  and  do  what  you  com- 
mand. 

Some  dogs  are  fo  expert,  as  to  have  their  eye  upon 
the  game,  and  upon  a  gun's  going  off  immediately 
run  to  fetch  it  ;  but  it  is  adjudged  not  fo  good,  for 
the  piece  fhould  not  be  a  warning  to  him,  but  your 
command;  and  if  you  give  him  this  liberty  it  your 
(hooting,  when  you  come  among  your  nets  or  lime- 
twigs,  and  as  foon  as  he  feeth  the  fowl  entangled  and 
flutter  their  wings,  he  will  prefently  rufh  in  amongft 
them,  and  will  occafion  the  fpoiling  your  lime-rod, 
and  the  tearing  or  entangling  your  nets. 

The  fpaniel  is  of  great  ufe  in  moulting  time,  that  is, 
when  the  wild-fowl  call  their  feathers,  and  cannor  fly, 
but  lie  lurking  about  in  fecret  places;  which  feafon  is 
between  fummer  and  autumn  :  at  which  time  take  your 
dog  into  fuch  places  where  they  refort,  caufing  him  to 
hunt  about;  and  when  he  finds  them,  they  are  eafily 
taken,  becaufe  they  cannot  fly. 

In  fenny  countries,  where  fowl  do  much  refort,  great 
quantities  may  be  fo  taken,  driving  them  into  places 
where  you  muft  have  nets  ready  fixed,  as  in  narrow 
creeks,  or  the  like. 

Thefe  fowl,  if  taken  and  kept  tame,  and  fed  with 
beafts'  livers,  whey,  curds,  b.irley,  pnfte,  fcalded  bran, 
and  the  like,  are  excellent  food,  far  lurpaffing  thofe 
abfolutely  wild,  both  for  plumpnefs,  fatnefs  of  body, 
and  alfo  for  fweetnefs  of  tafte.  The  ufe  of  the  water 
is  now  almoft  fuperfeded  by  the  Newfoundland  dog, 
who  po'fiefies  naturally  all  the  qualities  it  requires  fo 
much  time  and  trouble  to  teach  the  other. 

WATTLES  ;  the  gills  of  a  cock,  or  the  naked  red 
flefh  that  hangs  under  a  turkey's  neck. 

WEAK;  eafy    branch.      Sec  BANQUET  and 


WEANING  cf  a  Colt. 

When  you  have  a  mind  to  wean  a  foal,  take  it  from 
its  dam  the  over  night,  and   put   it   in   fome    empty 
"place  where  it  may  rcil,  and  out  of  the  hearing-  of  tht 
mare. 

The 
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ning  give  the  fo.i!  faffing,  a  fprig  or 
two  of  favin,  rolled  in  butter,  ling 

for  two  hours  after ;  then  give  h:m  a  little  meat,  as 
grai-,  hay,  or  ch.iti",  with  iome  clean  water;  manage 
him  three  days  one  after  another,  by  which 

time  he  will  have  forgot  the  dam  ;  and  if  you  intend 
•.akc  a  gelding  of  him,  geld  him;  and.  after  the 
(Veiling  U  afluaged,  put  him  into  a  pafture,  with  other 
colt  foals  by  themfelvcs,  and  the  fillies  into  a  pallure 
by  themfel»ei. 

Let  thcfc  p;<fture$  be  fpaciou;  pieces  of  ground,  where 
they  may  run  till  they  arc  fit  for  the  faddle.' 

V/E.^R  )  a  bank  or  grcatdiin  in  a  river,  ccntrivcd 
RE  J  for  the  taking  of  fifli,  or  for  conveying 
the  (Ircani  to  a  mill. 

T*  J'Jlny  WEASELS. 

Take  fal  ammoniac,  pound  it,  and  with  wheat-flour 

and  honey  make  it  into  a  paftc,  with  ihc  white  of  an 

,  la?  it  in  pellets  where  they  come,  and  it  will  kill 

WHEAT  EAR;  a  fmall  bird  that  frequents  the 
downs  of  Sujjrx  and  Kent,  in  the  vicinity  of  iunbiidgt. 
Lt  is  looked  on  at  very  delicious  food,  and  is  poued 
Mid  Tent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Wl!  .  02  BLO  HORSE*,  is  quite  dif- 

:.t   trom  purti .  jr  this  wheezing  does  not 

proceed   from   any  deft-it  in  the  lungs,  bur  from  the 

narrownefs   of  the  paffitgcs  between   the   bones  and 

griftles  of  the  nofe. 

And  farther,  thcfe  horfes  do  not  want  wind:  for, 
•ig  they  blow  fo  exceffivtly  when  excr- 
cifed,  yet  their  flank?  will  be  but  little  moved,  and  in 
(heir  natural  c 

•  acre  arc  K>me  horlVs  that  are  thick  winded,  that 
ave  their  •  ;  a  little  more  free  than  thi 

iner;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  agreeable, 
ox  for  any  great  fcr 

Yet  a  perlon  may  be  liable  to  be  miftaken  in  this 
cafe,  for  when  a  horfe  has  been  kept  a  long  time  in 
the  liable  without  exercife,  he  v.  ill,  at  the  firft  riding, 
be  out  of  breath,  although  he  be  neither  a  blower, 
nor  thick  win. lid. 

V  There  ar :  Iome  wheczcrs  or  blower?,  that  rattle 
anil  rrukc  a  :  ..••>('.•;  hut  this  impedi- 

ment goes  anJ  conies,  .'iul  is  only  occ-ilioned  by  abun- 
dance of  pi.  ;  for  their  il.u.!;s  will  not 
redouble  will  they  have  a  cough  w\ih  it,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  purfy. 

\VIi  who   have  fair    hounds,  fhould 

chul  ,  and  1'uch  as    .  pro- 

portioned .1  large  ribs  and  fl.r 

i  January, 

Pel  will  litter  in  a  good 

time  of  theyear(:  the  l~pring,)fo  th;.t  they  will 

be  :  r  in  due  courfe  without  lofs  of  time,  or 

of  the  feafon  ;  fur  if  bi:che»  litter  in  the  winter,  it  is 
vcr;.  •  *  ad  it  will 

be  <'•  ,  told  being  very  iuju- 

iiches  muft  not  be  alwve 
is  the  opinion 


of  many)  the  whelps  which  they  get  will  prove  dull 
an;1.  !. 

You  ought  alfo  to  be  fure  to  get  good  dogs  for  the 
bitches  nt  their  tirft  growing  proud,  for  fonae  perfons 
have  m.^.ie  this  ol.i'.rviition,  that  if  it  be  a  maftiftj 
grey-hound,  or  hquml,  that  firft  lines  a  bitch,  in  all 
the  litters  that  (he  will  have  afterwards,  one  of  her 
whelps  will  refemble  the  dog  that  firft  lined  her. 

And  although  the  firft  litter  of  whelps  is  not  ac,- 
counted  fo  good  as  the  fecond  or  third,  becaufe  they 
are^fuppofcd  to  be  both  weaker  and  fmaller,  yet  you 
fhould  not  fail  to  have  her  lined  at  firft  with  a  good 
fair  hound. 

When  a  bitch  has  grown  proud,  it  is  not  good  to 
cool  her  in  the  water-,  for  that  congeals  the  b!oo<j 
within  her  veins  and  arteries,  aud  caufes  the  belly- 
gripes,  manginefs,  and  other  difeafes. 

When  a  bitch  begins  to  grow  pretty  big  w;th  whelps 
fuffcr  her  not  to  hunt,  or  ufe  any  violent  exercife,  for 
that  may  caufe  her  to  caft  her  whelps;  take  care  to 
feed  her  well,  and  provide  her  a  clean  and  private 
place  to  litter  in,  and  keep  them  there  for  a  few  days, 
that  they  may  be  familiarized  with  it. 

NVhen  your  bitch  has  littered,  chufe  thofe  you  with 
to  keep,  drowning  the  reftt  there  will  indeed  be  fome 
difficulty  in  chufing  the  beft;  for  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  fome,  thole  will  be  the  fwifteft  and  beft,  that 
are  the  lighteft  while  they  fuck;  but  will  not  be  the 
ftrongeft  :  others  tell  us,  that  that  whelp  that  fees  the 
Uft  is  beft;  and  others  advife  to  remove  the  whelps, 
and  lay  them  in  fcvcral  places,  watching  the  bitch,  and 
that  whelp  which  fhc  carries  firft  to  the  kennel,  will 
prove  the  bed. 

Let  the  whelps  have  good  frefh  flraw  to  lie  on,  and 
let  it  be  often  changed  ;  do  not  let  tlitm  be  ejtpofed 
to  fun-fhinc  or  rain  ;  and  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
them  to  anoint  tluir  Ikins  once  or  twice  a  week  with 
nut-oil,  mixed  with  fatlron  pounded,  which  will  keep 
them  not  only  from  being  annoyed,  with  tlies,  but  will 
kill  worms  of  nil  kinds. 

When  the  whelps  are  fifteen  days  old,  It  than  he 
wonm-  I.  -nd  a  week  after,  cut  or  twift  ofl"  one  j^int 
:ttrns;  when  they  can  fee,  give  them  milk  to 
I.ip;  aiul  when  they  arc  two  months  old  wean  them, 
keeping  them  irom  their  dams;  they  then  ought  to 
be  well  fed,  but  not  too  high  kept;  and  now  and  then 
put  fome  cummin -feeds  in  their  bread,  to  expel  or 
keep  wind  out  of  their  bellies. 

Some  indeed  advile  to  let  the  whelps  fuck  three 
months,  and  afterwards  to  wean  them,  and  then  to 
put  them  to  be  kept  in  villages,  till  they  are  ten  months 
old  :  giving  a  ftria  charge  to  thofe  who  keep  them 
not  to  fuffcr  them  to  eat  carrion,  and  not  to  per- 
mit them  to  frequent  warrens,  which  will  be  injurious 
to  them. 

Let  them  be  fed  with  bread  made  of  wheat,  for  rye- 
bread  will  paCs  too  foon.  through  then.,  and  is  fo  light 
that  they  will  be  narrow-backed;  whereas  houuds 
ought  to  have  broad  ones. 

Th«y  having  been  kept  in  this  manner  till  ten  months 
oUI.-take  them  up  and  put  them  into  the  fields  amongft 
others  that  they  mav  be  inured  to  live  after  the  lame 

manner; 
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manner ;  about  which  time  begin  by  degrees  to  couple 
the.n  with  others,  that  they  may  learn  to  go  a  hunt- 
ing- 
Five  or  fix  days'  practice  of  this  may  do  ;  and  in 
order  to  make  them  tra&able,  in  cafe  they  (hould  go 
aftray  or  open  unfeafonably,  let  them  now  and  then 
feel  the  frnart  of  your  whip. 

WHINE.  An  hunting  term,  ufed  for  the  cry  of  an 
otter. 

WHIPPER-IN;  a  kind  of  inferior  huntfmatt,  whofe 
bufmefs  is  to  fee  ihe  bounds  keep  together,  and  to 
•whip  up  the  laggers  ;  and  to  whip  thofe  hounds  who 
battle  or  run  after  a  wrong  fcent,  as  rabbits,  birds, 
and  (with  fox  or  deer  hounds)  hares.  There  fhall  be 
two  at  leaft  with  every  pack  of  fox  hounds,  one  to  get 
the  lagging  hounds  out  of  cover,  the  other  to  keep  up 
with  the  pack. 

WHIFFING,  IN  ANGLING.  The  faftening  a  line 
to  the  hook  or  to  the  rod  ,  it  is  alfo  ufeu  for  the  caft- 
Ing  of  the  hook,  and  drawing  it  gently  on  the  water. 

WHI  !"£  FACE  OR  BLAZE;  is  a  white  mark  upon 
horfes  defcendmg  from  the  forehead,  almoft  to  the 
nofe.  See  CHANFRIN. 

WHITE  FOOT.  A  white  mark  that  happens  in  the 
feet  of  a  great  many  horfes,  both  before  and  behind, 
from  the  fetlock  to  the  coffin. 

The  horfes  thus  marked,  are  either  tramelled,  crofs- 
'tramelled,  or  white  of  all  four. 

Some  horfemen  place  an  unlucky  fatality  in  thofe 
•white  of  the  far  foot  behind.  See  CHAUSSE-TROP, 
HAUT,  and  TRAMMELLED. 

WHITE  FOOTED  (in  Farriery,)  a  quality  of  which  it 
is  faid  there  are  four  good  marks  belonging  thereto, 
and  feven  bad  ones. 

The  firft  good  mark  is  when  the  horfe  ha;  only  his 
fore-feet,  and  the  fecond  is  when  he  has  his  near  hind  - 
foot  white. 

The  far  hind  foot  white  is  accounted  a  bid  mark. 

The  two  fore-feet  white  is  accounted  a  bad  mark, 
but  not  very  common. 

The  two  hind-feet  white  is  a  good  mark,  efpecially 
if  he  has  a  good  ftar  or  blaze  in  his  forehead. 

The  two  tore-feet,  and  one  hind-foot  white,  is  fome- 
what  better  than  the  two  fore-feet  alone. 

Four  white  feet  are  an  indication  of  good  nature:  but 
fuch  horfts  for  the  moft  part  are  not  very  ftrong;  and 
their  fore-feet  will  incline  to  be  brittle,  by  rcafon  of  the 
vvhitenefs  of  the  horn. 

Two  feet  on  a  fide  white  is  a  b;id  mark,  and  fo  like- 
•wifc  when  a  horfe  is  crofs  white-footed  ;  though  this 
by  (ome  is  accounted  a  good  mark,  to  have  the  far  fore- 
toot  and  near  hind-foot  white,  eipecially  if  he  have  a 
ftar  with  it. 

ERMINEDWHITE  FEET,  are  fuch  as  are  freckled 
with  little  b'.ack  fpots  round  the  coronets;  an  excellent 
mark. 

Laftly ;  the  higher  the  white  afcends  upon  a  horfe's 
legs,  he  is  fo  much  the  worfe. 

But  after  all,  the  judgment  drawn  from  marks  and 
colours,  is  according  to  men's  fancies;  there  being 
good  and  bad  of  all  marks,  as  well  as  of  all  co- 
lours. 


WHITE-HOUND;  thofe  hounds  winch  are  all  of 
one  colour  are  accounted  the  beft  hound* :  in  like  man- 
ner, thofe  which  are  fpotted  with  red  ;  but  thofe  that 
are  fpotted  with  a  dun  colour  are  eftecmed  of  l.ttle 
value,  being  faint  hearted,  and  cannot  endure  much 
labour. 

But  if  they  happen  to  be  whelped  coal  black  which 
feldom  happens,  they  commonly  prove  incomparable 
hounds. 

But  if  white  hounds  are  fpotted  with  black,  expe- 
rience tells  us  they  are  nevr  'the  beft  hare  hu.iters. 
White  and  black  and  white  and  grey,  ftreaked  with 
white,  are  alfo  the  moft  beautiful 

A  WILD  BOAR,  is  called  the  firft  year  a  pig  of 
the  founder,  the  fecond  year  a  hog,  the  third  a  hog- 
fteer,  the  fourth  a  boar;  at  which  age,  if  not  before, 
he  leaves  the  founder,  and  then  he  is  called  a  fingler, 
or  fangler. 

The  wild  boar  was  formerly  a  native  of  Britain,  as 
appears  from  the  laws  of  HOEL  DDA,  LEGES  WALLI- 
c,E,  41.  WILLIAM  the  Conqueror  punifhed,  with 
the  lofs  of  their  eyes,  any  that  were  corn-idled  of 
killing  him  :  CHARLES  I.  turned  out  wild  boars  in 
the  New  Foreft,  but  they  were  deftroyed  in  the  civil 
wars, 

To  take  Wild-Foivl  -with  Line  Springs,  &c. 

Having  found  out  any  place  where  wild-fowl  reforr, 
either  great  or  fmall,  make  ufe  of  this  device : 

Procure  a  bundle  of  flicks  about  a  foot  in  length, 
fliarpen  them  at  one  end,  and  let  them  be  fuch  as  are 
forked  at  the  other;  flick  thefe  into  the  ground  (light- 
ly, only  fo  as  to  bear  up  the  lines  or  cords  hereafter 
mentioned,  placing  thefe  flicks  in  ftraight  lines,  and 
at  equal  diftances,  all  over  the  whole  place  where  they 
refort 

Provide  a  fuflkient  quantity  of  packthread  or 
fmall  cord,  and  daub  it  all  over  with  ftrong  bird-lirne, 
if  you  defign  it  for  ftrong  fowl,  or  to  be  ufed  in  the 
water;  or  otherwife  ordinary  bird-lime  will  fervt  well 
enough. 

Set  the  flicks  not  above  fix  feet  diftant  one  from  the 
other,  and  let  the  fticks  be  of  fuch  proportions  as  will  be 
able  to  bear  up  the  lines,  which  are  to  be  laid  ajl  along 
over  the  forks,  faftening  the  ends  of  the  lines  to  the 
laft  fticks  with  flipping  knots,  that  when  any  fowl 
comes  to  touch  on  any  part  of  the  line,  the  whole  lire 
may  give  way  to  enfnare  it,  fo  that  the  more  it  flrives 
to  get  away,  the  fafter  it  will  be  held. 

If  you  fet  againft  the  morning,  fix  the  rods  or  fticks 
over  night ;  and  lay  the  lines  on  at  leaft  an  hour  before 
day  ;  for  if  they  are  not  laid  fo  foon,  it  will  be  great 
odds  but  the  fowls  will  be  there  before  you 

But  if  you  fet  for  the  evening,  you  mufl  fet  up  fticks 
and  lines  before  fun-fet,  left  the  fowls  reforting  thither, 
and  finding  you  there,  be  frighted  and  avoid  the  place ; 
and  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  ftre\v  baits  for  them  to  entice 
them  thither. 

If  you  place  thefe  rods  in  the  water,  then  you  muft 
fet  them  fo,  that  the  lines  be  not  above  five  or  fix  inches 
above  the  water,  that  the  fowl  may  touch  on  them  as 
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'.;•.<]  fro,  »nd  you  may  then  fix  one  end 
of  the  line,  an.l  only  let  the  other  end  Ix-  with  a  run- 
cinq  knot,  and  fe  you  may  be  ailured  of  finding  what 
arc  ought. 

If  you  fet  over  any  water,  the  flicks  muft  he  either 
longer  ov  lhor:er,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
»ater. 

This  device  will  not  be  fo  good  in  light  nights  ;  but 
in  thick  and  dark  fogs  it  is  very  good,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  watch  them,  but  only  to  go  to  the  place  every 
morning  and  evening ;  and  when  you  have  made  trial 
of  one  place,  you  may  remove  to  another  haunt,  and 
ftilt  prcfervc  and  fupjily  the  flick.*,  lines,  and  lime,  as 
you  fee  octal  ton. 

If  you  fet  for  water-fowls,  it  will  not  be  amifs  that 
CNBC  of  the  lines  be  about  two  fret  high  above  the 
water,  that  they  may  enfnare  the  fowls  a$  they  make 
their  flight*,  before  they  defcend  into  the  water,  it 
having  been  •blerved  that  they  arc  tiled  to  fly  at  about 
that  dklanee  *t  fich  times. 

WILD-GOAT.  An  animal  as  big  as  a  hart,  though 
not  fo  long -legged,  but  Oclhy  :  they  have  wreaths  and 
wrinkle*  on  their  horns,  by  which  you  may  know  what 
age  they  are,  for  according  to  the  number  of  them,  fo 
nuny  years  old  they  are. 

Thefc  wreaths  this  animal  moves  but  not  hi;  beam, 
which,  if  it  be  an  old  goat,  it  may  be  as  big  as  a  man's 
leg :  they  have  alfo  a  large  long  beard  ;  arc  of  a  brown- 
ifh  grey  colour,  very  flxaggy,  having  a  black  lift  down 
the  ridge  of  their  back,  and  their  track  is  larger  than 
the  (lot  of  a  hart. 

They  fawn  in  May  as  a  hind  or  doe  does;  they  bring 
forth  but  one,  which  they  fuckle  and  bring  up  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  tame  goat  does  her  kid  ;  but 
about  fawning  time,  the  females  feparate  from  the 
males  till  ratling-time  ;  in  the  mean  while  they  will 
run  at  man  or  beaft,  and  fight  as  harts  do  one  agaimt 
another. 

They  go  to  rut  about  dllkalkw-tiJt,  and  continue 
therein  a  month  or  five  weeks  ;  when  that  feafon  is 
over  they  defcend  from  the  mountains  and  rock-;, 
which  are  their  conftant  abode  for  their  dimmer  fca- 
fon,  and  herd  themfelves  not  only  to  avoid  the  fnotv, 
but  becaufe  they  can  find  no  food  any  longer  ;  yet 
they  do  not  come  very  low,  but  keep  at  the  foot  of 
hilts  till  about  Eafttr ,-  when  they  return  again, 
every  one  chufing  fome  ftrong  hold  in  the  rocks,  as 
the  harts  do  in  the  thickets. 

The  male  when  he  goes  to  rut,  has  his  throat  and 
neck  much  bigger  than  ufual ;  he  ha*  a  very  llrong 
bock,  and,  what  is  moft  ftrange,  though  he  fhould  (.ill 
from  on  high  tun  poles  length,  he  will  receive  no 
harm,  but  will  walk  as  fccurcly  on  the  lharp  tops  of 
rocks,  as  an  hare  on  the  highway. 

In  the  lad  place,  this  bealt  feeds  like  a  deer,  only 
beftdes  ivy  he  will  eat  roofs,  and  (he  like  A\iil°;  in  the 
fpcing  they  make  their  fcwmets  round,  and  afterwards 
broad  and  flat,  as  the  hart  does  when  he  comes  to 
feed  well. 

WILD-GOAT  HUNTING.  The  chief  feafon  for 
this  fpcrt  it  at  jtHbalhui  lid.';  but  before  you  begin 
to  hunt,  you  fhould  take  great  notice  of  the  advantage 


of  the  coafts,  the  rocks  and   phces  mlwire  the 
lie;  then  fet  nets  and  toils  towards  the  rivers  and  bot- 
toms, for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  hounds  fhouldl 
follow  a  goat  down  every  fteep  place  on  the  tnouu- 
tains. 

It  will  alfo  be  neceiury  for  fome  body  to  ftand  o* 
the  rock  and  throw  down  ftoncs  as  occafion  requires; 
and  where  the  goat  goes  down  the  fmall  brooks  <w 
waters  in  the  bottom,  there  you  fhouki  place  your  re- 
lays; but  let  them  never  ftay  till  the  hounds  CORIC  to 
it  that  are  call  off;  this  is  the  beft  help,  for  a  aiai* 
can  follow  neither  on  foot  nor  on  horfeback. 

\YI1.D-COOSE  CHASE.  A  method  of  racing 
th.it  takes  its  name  from  the  manner  of  the  flight  of 
wild-geefe,  which  is  generally  one  after  another  ;  fo 
that  two  horfes,  after  the  running  of  twelve  fcore 
yards,  had  liberty,  which  horfe  foever  coald  get  the 
leading,  to  ride  wlint  ground  he  pleafcd,  the  hindmoft 
horfe  being  bound  to  follow  him,  within  a  certain  dif-. 
tance  agreed  on  by  articles,  .or  elfe  to  be  wh'tpt  up  by 
the  triers  or  judges  who  rode  by  ;  and  which  ever 
horfe  could  diftance  the  other,  won  the  match. 

But  this  chafe  was  found  by  experience  fo  inhuman, 
and  fo  dcftrucftive  to  good  horfes,  efpecially  when  two 
good  horfes  were  matched;  for  neither  beirg  able  to> 
diiunce  the  other,  till  both  ready  to  fink  under  their 
riders  through  weaknefi,  oftentimes  the  match  was 
obliged  to  be  drawn,  and  left  undecided,  though  both, 
the  horfes  were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  brought  up  the  cuftom  of  train-fcents,  which 
afterwards  was  changed  to  three  heats  and  a  ftraight 
courfe ;  and  tkat  the  lovers  of  horfes  might  be  en- 
couraged to  keep  good  ones,  places  have  been  creeled 
in  many  grounds  in  England. 

WIND.  A  horfe  that  carries  in  the  wind,  is  one 
that  tolTcs  his  nofe  as  high  us  his  cars,  and  does  not 
carry  handfomely. 

The  difference  between  carrying  in  the  wind  and 
beating  upon  the  hand,  is  that  a  horfe  who  beats 
upon  the  hand,  (hakes  his  head  and  refills  the 
bridle ;  but  he  who  carries  in  the  wind,  puts  up  his 
head  without  fhaking,  and  fometimes  bears  upon  the 
hand. 

The  oppoiite  to  carrying  in  the  wind,  is  arming  and 
carrying  low ;  and  even  between  thefc  two,  there  is  a 
difference  in  wind.  See  BREATH. 

WIND  BROKEN.  Different  authors  have  been  of 
various  opinions,  with  regard  to  its  caufes,  and  why 
fome  horfes  fhould  be  more  fubje&  to  it  than  others  \ 
but  among  all  the  opinion.;  hitherto  delivered,  that  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  GIBSON  fcemc  the  beft  founded.  He 
thinks  chat  its  fourcc  is  frequently  owing  to  injudicious 
or  hearty  feeding  of  young  horfes  for  fale,  by  which 
means  the  growth  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  content', 
within  the  chjft,  are  fo  increnled,  and,  in  a  fcV  years, 
fo  prctcrnattlrally  enlarged,  that  the  caviry  i»  not  ca- 
pacious enough  for  them  to  expand  themfelves,  and 
perform  their  proper  functions.  Nor  is  this  opinion 
founded  on  burr  conjecriire }  horfes  that  have  died 
broken-winded  have  been  opened,  and  the  lungs,  and 
other  parts,  found  too  large  for  the  rheft. 

But  though  hnfty  feeding  H  often  the  cftnfe  of  this 
3  Y  difordcr, 
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cliforder,  yet  it  is  not  always  fo.  A  narrow  chefl  may 
naturally  produce  it ;  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
horfes  rifing  eight  years  old,  are  remarkably  fubjeft  to 
this  diforder. 

The  reafon  why  this  diforder  becomes  more  appa- 
fent  at  the  above-mentioned  age,  than  at  any  other, 
tnay  be  becaufe  a  horfe  then  arrives  at  his  full  tirength 
and  maturity  :  at  fix  he  commonly  finiflies  his  growth 
in  height,  when  he  lets  down  his  belly  and  Ipr 
artd  all  his  parts  are  grown  to  their  full  exier.t  ; 
fo  that  the  .preiFure  on  the  lungs  and  midriff  is 
now  increafed. 

Diflections  of  horfes  that  have  d'ted  broken-winded 
have  fufficiently  proved  what  we  have  obferved  above, 
namely,  that  not  only  their  lungs,  together  with  the 
heart  and  its  bag,  were  pretern.uurally  hrge,  but  alfo 
the  membrane,  which  divides  the  chelt.  arid  the 
diaphragm  or  midriff  was  remarkably  thin.  In  fome 
the  diiproportion  has  been  found  fo  large,  that  the 
heaijt  and  lungs  have  been  almoft  twice  their'  na- 
tural fize,  »perrecT:ly  found,  and  without  any  ulccra- 
tion  whatever,  or  the  leaft  defect  in  the  wind -pipe, 
and  its  glands. 

'  From  thefe  obfervations  it  abundantly  appears,  that- 
the  enormous  fize  of  the  lungs,  and  the  great  fp?.ce  they 
Occupy,  by  hindering  the  free  action  oft  the  midriff,  is 
the»principal  caufe  of  this  diforder;  and  as  the  lungs 
themfelves  are1  found  much  more  flefhy  than  ufual, 
they  muft  confequently  have  loll  a  great  part  of  flieir 
fpring  and  tone. 

•  As  therefore  the  caufe  of  this  ciiftempcr  proceeds 
from  the  largc-nefs  of  the  lungs,  we  nwy  conclude  that 
is  one  of  thole  diieai'es  to  which  ;i  horfe  is  f  object,  that 
cannot  be  cured  by  art,  and  that  the  boalYmgs  of  tho:- 
who  pretend  to  cure  it,  are  built  on  a  fandy  founda- 
tion, and  will  prove  in  the  crd  vain  and  frivolous 
They  may,  indeed,  mitigate  the  fymptoms,  and  give 
Vf  to  the  creature,-  but  an  abioluti:  cure  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  human  being.  All  therefore  that 
we  fha'd  pretend  to  do,  is,  to  lay  down  fome  rules, 
which  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  prevent  this  clif- 
orikr,  if  purfued  in  time.  But  if  they  fhould  not 
be  fufFicient,  we  (hall  give  the  form  of  fome  remedies 
that  \vill  mi;i«ate  itc.  force,  and  render  the  horfe  ca- 
pable of  performing  s^ood  fervicc,  notwiihitanding  his 
misfortune; 

The  fir  (I  fymptom  preceding  a  broken  wind,   is  an 

obfiinate  dry  cough,  attended  with  neither  iickneis  nor 

lofv  of  appetite"  ;   but,  on  the  contrary,  a  difpofition  to 

foul  feeding,  eatir.g  his  litter,  and  drinking  large  quan- 

.-jf  water. 

When   a   hor!  ::)led   with  this  ohftinate  dry 

rough,  and    i  .trcr,   &c.   it  will  be  neceti'ary  to 

bic'-d  him,  a  ;m  the  mercurial  phyiic,  already 

;-.n  fcribrd,  and  repeat  it  two  or  three  times.  Affer 
which  give  the  follov  ,<)g  bails  for  iome  time,  which  by 
experience  have  hi  c,i  fr.mui  ol  the  y  in 

removing  obftinate  cc;i.>iis  : 

Ti;ke  of  arum  mnfaicum  ftr.eiv  ; -.ow.lrred,  eight 
ounces;  of  myrrh  ;irut  c>  •,  pounded. 

four  ounces ;  of  annilceds  and  bay-berrits,  each  an 


ounce  ',  of  raffron,  half  an  ounce:  make  the  whole  into 
balls  with  oxymel  cf  fquills. 

Or,  as  the  arum  mofaicum  ia  not  eafily  procured, 
give  the  following : 

Take  of  ginti  ammoniacim,  cialhanum.  and  aflafo;- 
tida,  of  each  two  ounces;  of  'K]i!ills,  four  ounces; 
of  cinnabar  of  antimony,  fix  ounces  ;  of  faflron,  halt 
an  ounce  :  ma':e  the  ^-liole  info  ;j;;!;  .  u  ,'.',\  honev. 

One  of  thcfc  balls,  r:'!:>i--  -gg, 

flioitld  be  given  every  nn>rn'':ig. 

But  it  is  not  enough  'to  give  proper  m  the 

diet  of  the  horfe  iruit  be  carefuiiy  attended  to,  it  -we 
would   hope  for  fuccefn   in   order  to   this,   t>.;   iicwfet 
fliould  eat  very  fparingly  of  hay,  which  ss  weii  ;.s  t 
corn,   may  be  werteJ  rvit'i  t  ''•'  '-fatlr, 

and  this  \\  ill  nuke  them  Id'  ifter  water,  \vhiieW 

(hould  by  all  means  be  prevent.  •'. 

The  chamber  lye  is  belt  for  this  purpofc,  bccaufc 
the  volatile  falts  it  contain^,  will  be  a  means  f  re- 
moving their  thirft.  For  the  fame  reafon  gar-'-ck  is 
found  very  i-iHcacious-in  tbis  diford.'r;  ;:rci; 

f!  >•.--•  beiiig  given   in   each   feed;   or  three   ounces  of 
garbc  k  bruifed  and  boiled  in  a  qunrt  '.f  nr  ,.ter, 

ar.-l  given  every  other  morning  lor  a  fortnip 
been  found  very  ferviceab'.e  ;  and   therefore   :l>  't.-iy  a 
remedy  flionl  1   never  be   neglected?  for 
a.id  ftinuiLvting  the  ib-lids,  afki   af  the  ("irr.e  tin? 
foh'ing    tiie    tenacious   juices,     vhich    c   oak    up  .tir- 
veliols    of  the  lungs,   it    greatly  relieves    taele   com- 
plaints. 

Mo  Jcrate  exercife  fliould  never  be  01 
winded  horfes,   and  though  for  the 
they  have  not  been  abl,"- to   endure    much    iabou  , 
many  have  been  found  eii'a!  the  lecond,    and 

fome  fcarce  perceptibly  affected  tlie  thi. 
able   to   perform   a   long  journey,   or  endure 
tigue.      And  were  it'poh'ible  to  keep  a  horfe  conft; 
in  tlie  field,  and  .taken  up  o;ry  \viien  uied,  he  \vould 
be  able  to  do  good  fervice  for  many  years. 

But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  thofe- 
who  hope  to  cure  a  broken-winded  horfe,  or  even  one 
that  is  troubled  with  an  obitmate  cough,  by  putting 
him    to   grafs,   will   find   themfelves  wretchedly    tnii- 
t.iken  ;  for  on  his  being  taken  into  the  liable,  and  ted 
with  dry  meat,  lie   will    be  much    worfe  than  belt 
for  want  of  that"  open   and    moift   food   he  had  !• 
accuftomecl  to';   and  fome   which    were  only  tror 
with  a  dry  cough  when  they  were  put  to  grafs,   have 
returned  broken-winded.     It  fhould   therefore  always 
bi  remembered,  that  if  you  have  not  the  conveniency 
of  keeping  your  horfe  for  a  conftancy  abroad,  net  to 
put  him   to   grafs  at  all,  as  in  ft  end  of  curing,  it.wiisl! 
tend  to  augment  the  diforder. 

In  fhort,  the  grand  fecret  of  managing  horfes  of  this 
kind,  corififls  in  having  a  particular  regard  to  tlweir 
diet  and  exercife:  a  moderate  quantity  only, of  hay,' 
corn,  or  water,  Ihould  be  given  at  one  time,  and  the 
former  con 0-antly  moiftcned,  to  prevent  their  requiring 
too  gr-eat  a  quantity  of  the  latter:  as.:!  giving  them, 
moderate  exercife,  But  never  any  that  is  violent.  By 
this  method,  and  giving  the  following  ball  once  a  fort- 
night 
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,  the  horfc  wilVbeable  to  t!o  good 
cr  many  yeans,   provu' 
iff. 

•  of  furc. 

.ri    and   :  TWO  drac:. 

of  r*''  v-berri' 

. 

!i?t  there  is  no  neoJ  for 
•>  taken,  when 
ter. 

them 
to  a  Gv 

day«  tftg^hr  nk  any  cotJ  water 

ing  the  time  ;  let  b  •<;  be  moderate,  bis 

and   we  good  ale 

or  beer. 

Or,  pec!  twenty  clove, 

r  of  a 

-. -re baitt,  about  the  lizc 
of 

T  i  to  any  hone  '•(  what 

(Vite  Co  vrr,  it  hr  tv.  .iftcxkil  i-i:lvr  v.  .rli  .;  .   i'    .  or  ;v,t. 

!  morning  failing.,  and  he  muft 

be  r  in   »•  >ur 

:ep*dl  tW"d«e  tor  three  mornings 

! 

MVP  .     A  difeafe,  being  bhd- 

.•ItT,  wi.ith  being  let  out 

:!iey  are  I 
r.row  on  each 

>on  all  four  legs,  and  are 
!ly  in  the  fur  >n,  when 

.'.  the  ways  hard,  that  they  caule 
.it  ev«tt  to  feli 

nri    v.i  i  of  the  body, 

mcmbraiKni-  nous   cxpu> 

back-finews, 

'ie  fore  ..  ,  and  awft  frcc.;icn:!y  on  the 

:-?ar  the  joints,  or  npon  the  tendons, 
thc'-r  |).irt,  a  b.  r.:'m,  and 

are  both  nir  and  a  k  i 

V»  bt: ween  th«  multics  arc 
•"ent    are  on'y  air. 

•:  their  unfigtitlincfi,  in  hot  veatiier,    and  on 
hard  roa,!s  tht-y  r  horfe  go  lame:  yet  weakly 

ireftgth,  lp«ei!aUji«ut-grow 

\,   though   nothing  hath  b«e«-  applied  to  deltroy 
m. 

lliey  are   caufcd,  for -the   moft  prt,  by -extreme 

labour   and   heatv   whereby  the   hwnmiw  ,4«ing  dit- 

folved,   flow  tf>  i  he'  hollow   pfccrJ   about  .il*e- netber 

.    and  tbm"ftll>>»   •fak^iir-dbd.  caufe  of  'his 

it   corrfa  i)CiOp«f«d  tod 

T  f  Wmmoitwr  and  :  ihotV-  that  cofii..!ii  a  jjuan- 
il»^.«fui  iHWtteeir  1<  •.».«*  a  icudwittitiajr  Ijc 
application  and  bandage,  fucn  as 


a  lirccMftion  cf  oak-bark,  with  alum  in  verjuice,  wirk 
which  the  wind-gall  may  be  frequently  wafhed,  and  a" 
flannel  rng,  dipped  in  it,  may  be  fircured  on  the  part 
n  proper  bandage;  but  the  beft  method  is  the  ap- 
n  of  blillers  to  the  part.     Apply  a  liitle  of  the 
.   ointment  every  other  day  for  a  w-clr,  and  a 
U  be  brought  on,  but  cannot  eafily  be  con- 
tinued :  when,  it  ceaics,  the  horfe  may  return  to  his  !a- 
hour  a  little  while,  after  which  repeat  this  application 
once  in  a  Month,  until  the  cure  is  effccled,  which  will 
I-1  ••   '•;'    '     v-.^.  }••.•  ir  or  more.       1  bus  you  prcvi-nt  (cars, 
.  .ry  conlccjv.cncc,  and  indeed,  foir.e- 
«tomc*'aiuir.tl's  or  a  llifFiieis  in  the  joint,  when  firing  is 
u!cd. 


Ointment, 


irides,  two   drachms :  enphorbium, 
iders-oil  of  bays,  one  ounce  ;  mix 


'IVikc 
one 
then  i.-cr. 

The  uluai  method  is,  to  open  them  the  length  of  a 
bean,  anil  fb  preis  out  the  jelly  ;  and  then  to  apply  the. 
wuitc  of  an  egg,  and  oil  of  bay,  with  hards  plairter- 
.'icneto;  or,  after  the  jelly  is  out,  wrap  a  wet 
woollen  cloth  aixut  it,  and  with  a  taylor's  'iot  prif- 
iing-iron  rub  upon  the  cloth  till  all  the  moifture  i? 
dried  up;  then  daub  it  all  over  with  pitch,  maftich, 
and  rofm  boiled  together,  and  lay  hards  over  alt, 
but  you  muft  firft  fhave  away  the  hair,  and  open  th; 
Ibrrance. 

At  the  firft  appearance  of  a  wind-gall  the  tumour 
fliould  be  bathed  twite  a-t!ay  with  vjnegar  or  ver- 
juice, and  a  proper  bandage  applied  to  the  part. 
Or  you  may  foment  the  Avelling  with  a  decoclioy 
of  oak  bark,  the  find  of  pomegranate  and  alum  boiled 
in  verjuice;  and  after  the  fomentation  apply  a  propef 
bandage. 

Sometimes  neither  of  the»bove  methods  will  anfwer 
the  intention,  and  confequently  there  will  be  a  necef- 
fity  to  have  rccourfe  to  others,  and  accordingly  feveral 
have  been  given  by  different  authors;  but  the  beft  is 
mild  bliftrrs,  which  will  never  fail  of  drawing  oft"  by 
;!i  the  air  and  the  fluid  matter  contained  in 
tli'-  tumour,  and  confeqnently  of  curing  the  difeafe. 
In  order  to  this,  a  fruall  quantity  of  the  bliftcring  oint- 
ment fhould  be  laid  on  every  other  day  for  a  week,, 
during  which  a  plentiful  difcharge  will  be  produced, 
and  the  fwelling  difperfed.  This  method  will  not  only 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  alfo  cure  it  without  leaving  a  fear, 
or  -tifi'cuing  the  joint;  both  which  are  the  common 
coofequsnces  of  tiring.  But  you  mould  ufe  the  milder 
-Wittering  ointment;  I  mean  that  without  the  corrofivc 
fublimate. 

A  wind  gall  upon  the  finew,  that  grows  hard,  makes 
a  horfe  halt,  and,  in  tj;e  end,  makes  him  lame. 

Ji-  long-jointed  Uorfcs  are  a^t  to  be  wind-gulleJ, 
thoup.li  khey,  work  never  io  little. 
,  rt'jj^jwlnd-gails  tbot  we  call  linewy,  happen  com- 
•raonly  in  ,thc  hinder-legs,  a»J  nothing  but  fire  ca^ 
cure  them  ;  nay,  fomettmes  fire  itfelf  will  not  do.  Stf 
•Vtsilttwoti-' :  .  .  .  .'  ,'  '  ...  -.  .  ;  .  .••  .  ,  ,  ,. 

WITHERS  OP  A  HORSE,  begin  where  the  mane 
3  Y  a  ends, 
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ends,  being  joined  to,  and  Aiding  at  the  tip  of  the 
(houlder-bladcs. 

Thefe  parts  fhotil«l  be  well  railed  and  pretty  ftrong, 
becaufe  it  is  a  "fign  of  ftrength  and  goodnefs ;  they 
keep  the  faddle  from  coming  forward  upon  the  horfe's 
Shoulders  and  neck,  which  immediately  galls  and  fpoils 
him,  and  a  hurt  in  that  place  is  very  difficult  to  cure ; 
they  fhould  alfo  be  lean  and  not  too  fldhy,  for  then 
they  will  be  more  {abject  to  be  galled. 

As  to  fores  in  the  withers:  the  origin  of  thefe  dif- 
cafes  indicate  the  cure.  If  they  are  caufed  by  acci- 
dents, and  rendered  formidable  by  neglect,  care  fliould 
be  taken  not  to  kt  it  increafc  by  time;  but  as  foon  as 
they  are  difcovered  attempt  the  cure,  which  may  in 
general  be  performed  by  bathing  the  part  with  hot 
vinegar  three  or  four  times  a  day.  If  this  fhould  not 
be  fufficient  to  difperfe  the  tumour,  let  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  vitriol  be  added  to  a  qua't  of  vinegar,  and  the 
part  well  hashed  with  it.  You  may  diiTblve  an  ounce 
of  white  vitriol  in  a  little  water,  anil  add  the  folution 
of  the  mixture  <  r  •:;'  of  vitriol  and  vinegar,  which 
will  augment  the  rct .''  a»t  quality  of  the  medicine. 
If  the  fwelling  be  attended  with  heat,  fmarting,  and 
little  hot  watery  pimples,  it  fliould  be  bathe  I  with  the 
following  mixture,  inftead  of  that  given  above  : 

Take  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  two  ounces:  boil  it  in 
a  quart  of  lime  water,  or  when  lime  water  cannot  be 
tad,  in  the  fame  quantity  of  common  water,  adding 
an  handful  of  pearl  afhes  •,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and 
when  fettled  pour  off  the  clear  part  of  the  decoction, 
and  add  to  it  half  its  quantity  of  fpirits  of  wine. 
Bathe  the  part  well  with  this  mixture,  and  afterwards 
•anoint  it  with  linfeed  oil,  or  ointment  of  elder,  which 
•will  {"often  and  fmooth  the  fkin. 

But  when  the  fwellings  are  critical,  the  confequence 
ef  a  fever  fettled  on  this  part,  you  mnft  avoid  the  re- 
pelling method,  and  affift  in  bringing  the  fwelling  to 
matter,  by  means  of  fuppurating  poultices:  experienced 
•ftrriers  advife,  never  to  open  thefe  tumors  till  they 
break  of  themfelves :  for,  if  they  are  opened  before 
they  are  ripe,  the  whole  fore  will  be  fpongy,  and  dif- 
charge  a  bloody  ichor,  which  foon  degenerates  into  a 
fordid  ulcer.  But  take  care  to  enlarge  the  openings, 
and  pare  away  the  lips,  that  your  dreflings  may  be  ap- 
plied eafily ;  and  avoid  the  ligament  which  runs  along 
"the  neck  to  the  withers  :  if  a  gathering  forms  on  the 
«  ppofite  fide,  open  it  in  the  fame  manner  •,  but  take 
care  they  incline  downwards,  for  the  fake  of  depend- 
ing orifices,  and  letting  the  matter  flow  off  eafily.  If 
the  bones  fliould  be  found  foul,  they  mull  be  dreffed 
with  tincture  of  myrrh  till  they  fcale  off.  If  the  fuft- 
•gtis  is  very  troublefome,  and  the  difcharge  oily,  yel- 
low, and  vifcid,  pledgets  foaked  in  the  following, 
l(rr>ade  hot,)  have  been  found  effectual,  bathing  it  round 
with  fpirit  of  wine  and  vinegar: 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  difiblved  in  a 
pint  of  water ;  oil  of  turpentine,  and  rectified  fpirits 
t>f  wine}  of  each  FOOT  on-nces,  white-wine-vinegar,  fix 
ounces;  oil  of  vitriol  and  jEgyptiacum,  of  each  two 
trances. 

When,  the  cavities  arc  truly  fiftulous,  the  callofuies 


muft  be  cut  out,  when  it  can  be  donp,  with  a  knife  ; 
and  the  remainder  dellroyed  by  corroiives. 

When  the  drugs  mentioned  in  the  kit  article  cannot 
conveniently  be  had,  take  brandy,  and  dilute  in  it  a 
bit  of  foap,  and  then  rub  the  fwelling  with  it  till  you 
make  a  lather;  repeat  this  every  three  or  four  hours 
till  the  tumor  diilipates.  When  you  cannot  get  brandy, 
ufe  urine,  brine,  or  water  well  falted,  with  the  foap; 
but  thefe  mult  be  ufed  ten  or  twelve,  inftead  of  three 
or  four,  times  a-day. 

If  all  other  means  are  wanting,  as  foon  as  you  per- 
ceive this  diforder,  -take  a  green  turf  out  of  fonie  mea- 
dow, with  the  earth  (ticking  to  the  roots,  and  apply  k 
to  the  fwelling  on  the  grafly  fide  ;  r^-new  this  every 
three  or  four  hours  till  the  tumor  difappears,  or  till. you 
have  furniihed  yourfelf  with  one  of  the  remedies  before 
mentioned. 

Imp-Jlhumatlons  in  the  Withers. 

Suffering  matter  to  gather  in  the  fwellings  on  the 
withers,  is  the  occailon  of  this,  and  a  moft  terrible  dit- 
order  it  is  in  the  army,  efpecially  in  hot  countries, 
where  the  flies  are  very  troublefome.  As  the  horfe 
moves,  the  matter  trickles  down  continually  between 
his  body  and  his  (boulder,  and  as  it  can  have  no  paf- 
fage  outward,  becaufe  you  cannot  force  one  through 
the  bhde  bone,  thofe  who  know  not  how  to  make  the 
following  operation,  are  obliged  to  give  all  fuch  horfes 
over: 

You  muft  firft  blind  your  horfe  and  throw  him  down 
on  the  ground  ;  then  take  a  ftake  about  as  thick  as  your 
leg,  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  fliarp  at  one  end,  drive 
it  into  the  ground  with  a  beetlo,  and  place  the  horfe 
that  it  may  ftand  juft  between  his  fhoulder  and  his 
body,  fo  that  he  cannot  ftir  while  you  perform  the 
operation,  which  is  thus  done.  Tie  a  cord  to  the 
horfe's  foot,  and  about  two  yards  diflant  drive  another 
ftake  into  the  ground,  to  fcrve  as  an  axle-tree  to  a 
coach  or  cart  wheel,  that  you  muft  put  thereon  ;  faften 
the  other  end  of  the  cord  to  this  wheel,  and  then  turn 
it  about,  till,  by  winding  up  th'.:  cord,  you  extend  the 
horfe's  leg  as  much  as  it  will  bear ;  you  may  then 
make  an  incifion  between  the  body  and  the  Ihoulder, 
to  the  very  top,  to  come  at  the  matter  behind  the 
blade-bone,  by  an  opening  to  be  afterwards  made. 
The  inciiion  is  made  with  a  flat-JTon,  fomewhat 
crooked,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  as  thick  as  two 
crown  pieces ;  the  curvity  of  this  inftrument  is  in 
proportion  to  the  ribs,  between  which  and  the  fhoulder 
it  muft  pafs,  in  order  to  let  out  the  matter  that  is  lodged 
above.  And  for  this  purpofe  you  muft  introduce  a 
(mall  rowel,  from  the  top  of  the  withers  to  the  bottom, 
between  the  fhouldcr  and  the  trunk,  which  may  be 
eafily  done  if  your  farrier  has  ever  fo  little  addrefs. 
This  rowel  muft  be  left  in  only  24  hours,  and  then 
let  it  be  dreffed  like  any  common  wound,  which  method 
•will  foon  put  your  horfe  out  of  all  danger,  as  the  mat- 
ter between  the  trunk  and  the  fh<  ,  >jr  will  be  dif- 
chargcd.  You  may  make  the  rowi  :  other  with  Hun- 
gary-leather, or  with  tow  and  Jioric-hair  twiftcd  to- 
gether, 
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,  flipping  it  into  warm  bnfilicon.  If  at  the  end 
of  three  hill  days  the  matter  does  not  run  plentifully 
below,  I  would  recommend  the  ute  of  the  rowel  a  day 
or  two  longer. 

Never  target,  during  the  whole  proeefs  of  the  cure, 
that  your  horfe  is  to  have  no  oats,  bur  only  fcalded 
bran  ;  betides  that,  it  is  abfoltitely  neceflary  to  make 
l»;m  cat  root  of  bartard  rhubarb,  or  the  herb  patience, 
which  grows  almolt  in  all  countries  and  is  a  kind  of 
wild  forrel ;  it  {hoots  up  in  me. 

wf  ditches,  and  fomctimcs  is  very  !arg-: ;  the  root  is 
yellow,  like  that  i  f  lorrel,  ba>  both  ftjlk  and  leaves  arc 
much  larger,  though  of  the  fame  colour,  ax  the  time  of 
feeding.  That  which  pi  ,>ws  in  water  is  bcft  ;  and  next, 
that  wi'ichgrowk  in  fat  l.tnd  ;  but  for  want  of  one  fort 
the  other  may  be  ufed  ;  aivl  the  more  a  horle  eats  of 
either,  cut  very  f.nall,  the  fooner  will  he  be  well.  I'hii 
root  is  alfo  good  for  all  other  forts  of  wounds  wl-.atfu- 
-,  and  it  is  certain,  thnt  in  a  temperate  climate, 
when  t!i  •  fl-rs  give  r,  -nice,  a  horle  maybe 

cured  i>y  me.  •>  root  only,  without  any  great 

•KM) 

U  1 1  HERS,  of  the  bow  of  a  faddle      Stt  Bows. 

\ViryER-BAXl).  A  band  or  piece  of  iron  laid 
undcrneatu  a  laddie,  about  four  lingers  above  the  wi- 
thers of  tue  horfe,  to  keep  tight  the  two  pieces  of  wood 
that  form  t  he  bow 

Wl  rHER-WKUNT;.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  wither- 
wrung  when  he  has  got  a  hurt  in  the  withers ;  and  that 
fort  of  hurt  i«.  very  hard  to  cure. 

WOLF.  A  kind  of  wild  maitirF,  that  preys  upon  all 
kind  of  things,  and  will  feed  on  carno  .,  vermin,  &c. 
They  will  kill  a  cow  or  a  bullock  ;  and  as  for  a  (beep, 
goat,  or  good  porker,  they  will  eafily  carry  him  off  in 
their  mouths,  without  its  touching  the  ground  ;  and 
will,  notwithstanding  the  load,  run  away  fo  fait,  that 
they  are  hardly  to  be  flopped  but  by  maltifF-i  or  hurfc- 
men  There  is  no  beaft  that  runneth  farter  than  the 
wolf,  anJ  holdeth  fo  long  in  fpecd.  A  d"g  -volf  may 
be  known  from  a  bitch  by  the  tracks  of  his  feet :  for 
dog-wolf  has  a  greater  heel,  toe,  and  nails,  and  a  big- 
ger foot ;  betides  the  bitch  commonly  rafts  hi-r  fiants  in 
the  middle  of  the  highway  ;  whereas  the  dogs  caA  them 
either  on  one  tide  or  other  of  the  path. 

When  any  one  would  hunt  this  creature,  he  muft 
train  him  by  thefe  means :  firft  let  him  find  out  ibme 
open  place,  a  mile  or  more  from  the  great  woods, 
where  there  is  fome  iioic  funding,  to  place  a  brace  of 
pood  greyhounds  in,  if  occafion  be,  which  fhould  be 
clofcly  environed,  and  fome  pond  of  water  by  it  j  there 
he  muft  kill  a  horfe  that  is  worth  little,  and  taking  the 
fonr  legs  thereof,  carry  them  into  the  adjoining  woods 
and  [wefts;  then  let  four  men  take  each  of  them  a  leg 
of  the  borfe,  aod  drag  i:  at  his  node's  tail  all  along  the 
paths  anil  ways  in  trie  woods,  until  they  come  back 
again  to  the  place  where  the  carcafe  of  the  faid  beaft 
lies  t  there  let  them  by  down  their  trains.  Now  when 
wolves  go  out  in  the  night  to  prey,  they  will  fol- 
low the  fcent  of  the  train,  nH they  cone  to  the  place 
where  the  carcafe  lies ;  then  let  thofc  who  love  the 
f,.ort,  come  with  their  linutfmen  early  and  privately 
near  the  place  j  and  if  they  *re  discernible  as  they  are 


feeding,  firft  let  them  eonfider  which  way  will  be  dye 
faireil  courfc  for  their  'greyhounds,  and  place  r'vem  ac- 
cordingly,  and  as  near  as  they  can  let  them  fore-ft.iil 
with  their  hounds,  the  fame  way  tliat  the  wolves  fled 
or  arc  flying  cither  then  or  tlve  night  before  ;  but  if  the 
wolves  be  in  the  coverts  near  the  carrion  that  was  laid 
for  them  to  feed  on,  in  fuch  cafe,  K-t  there  be  hewers 
ftt  round  the  coverts,  to  make  a  nolle  on  every  fide, 
but  not  that  where  the  greyhounds  are  placed,  and  let 
them  ftand  thick  together,  making  \\  hat  noife  they  can 
to  force  them.to  the  hounds  ;  then  let  the  luintfman  go 
with  his  leaf!,  hound,  and  draw  from  the  carrion  to  the 
thicket's  fide,  where  the  wolves  have  gone  in  ;  and 
there  the  huntfman  is  to  call  olT  the  third  part  of  hi* 
beft  hounds,  for  a  wolf  \vili  lometinics  hold  a  covert  a 
long  time  before  he  comes  out ;  the  huntfinen  fhoulJ 
keep  near  the  hounds,  and  encourage  them  with  their 
voice  ;  for  many  hounds  will  ftraia  courtefy  at  this 
chafe,  although  they  are  fit  for  all  other  chafes.  This 
creature  .  1  up  a  whole  day  before  a  good 

kennel  of  hound-:,  unlefs  greyhounds  or  wolf-dogs 
courfe  him.  If  he  (land  at  .1  !tiv,  have  a  care  of  being 
bit  by  him,  for  being  the.)  \vound  is  Lard  to 

be  cured. 

It  is  belt  entering  of  hounds  at  yr-':ng  v«'ol-  es  which 
are  not  above  half  a  year  old,  tor  a  hound  will  hunt' 
fuch  more  willingly,  and  with  lefs  fear  than  an  old 
wolf;  or  they  may  be  taken  alive  with  engines,  and 
breaking  their  teeth,  you  may  then  enter  the  hounds  at 
them. 

VV  hen  the  wolf  comes  to  the  greyhounds,  they  who 
hold  them  ought  to  fuller  the  wolf  to  pafs  by  the  fir  ft 
rank,  until  he  advance  further,  and  then  let  the  firft 
rank,  let  loofe  their  greyhound*  full  in  the  face  ot  the 
wolf  t  anil  at  the  fame  imtaut  lef  all  the  other  ranks  let 
flip  alfo  }  fo  th.it  rhe  firil  ftajinghim  but  ever  fo  little  he 
may  I*.-  aflaulte>!  on  all  ill.  s  ut  once,  by  which  mean* 
thry  (hall  the  more  eaiiiy  take  hiu. 

WOLF-NET,  a  kind  of  net  fj  called,  becaufe  it 
is  a  great  deitroyer  of  lith.  as  well  '•  i  rivers  ns  poiids, 
and  rr.ay  nor  urliiiy  be  called  I  he  Little  R  a  file,  as 
being  exactly  the  u:iu,  except  t'.ie  four  wings.  Sse 
Plal 

The  firft  figure  reprefen's  it  only  with  the  tr.ices  or 
lines,  that  the  form  anJ  proportion  thereof  may  be  better 
apprehended. 

You  mult  begin  to  work  it  upon  fixteen  me  flies  of 
lever,  and  to  calt  t!ie  accrues  fro>n  four,  to  four  mefhes 
to  il-;  "rrt  row  ma.le,  n^ar  th-  lever,  and  continue  the 
oti.-r  ).vs  in  the  fame  manner,  making  the  accrues 
OVei  -  ...jHinft  thofe  found  at  the  ranges  of  pr-ci-'i'.^; 
me!',  .s,  until  the  net  comes  to  be  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  gullets. 

Wuen  you  are  come  to  this  length,  you  mnft  give 
over  making  any  more  accrues,  and  work  without  in-, 
creale  or  diir.imuion  ;  and  when  you  have  brought  it 
to  be  three  feet  more  in  length,  leave  an  opening.  Sf& 

Plate  XVI. 

luflcad  of  working  aft  that  you  have  huherto  doi 
to  your  net  round  ways,  return  upon  your  work,  a 
when  you  come  to  the  end,  do  the  fame  again,  ana 
this  way  of  rnaki.^  the  njdh.es  till 
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.t  a  foot  in  length;  and  then  Work  round-ways, 
as  at  firrt,  till  you  have  brought  it  to  be  three  feet  more 
in  length. 

This  trrik  or  coffer  will  connft  of  feven  feet  with- 
out the  two  gullets  :  then  make  the  fecond  gullet,  by 
taking  two  melhes  at  a  time  at  each  quarter  of  the 
round  of  the  net,  in  order  to  -diminilh  it  to  (Ixtecn 
me/hes.,  as  yo'i  had  begun  at  the  other  end 

When  this  is  done,  fatten  it  to  the  hoop  ,  by  putting 
the  fir!}.  A,  E,  G,  8,  ex-rftly  upon  the  range  of  mclhe-s, 
near  the  firft,  wlu-re  you  havj  cift  your  accrues  ;  and 
the  other  1),  K,  V,  F,  ot>  the  other  end  of  the  coit'jr. 
that  lo  the  other  two  hoop^  between  both  ends  denored 
by  the  letters  B,  H,  C,  I,  m.iy  be  at  an  equal  dif- 
tance  ;  tr.en  adjult  the  gullets  like  t>  he  colL-r 

of  the  raflie,  dofinp;  ;ae  regfard  M  ;  the  four  hoops 
vthich  you  tile  to  the  wolf,  will  be  as  big  as  thofc 
of  a  tun,  which  may  be  made  uie  of  upon  this  oc- 
cafioa. 

'i'his  net  muft  he  carried  to  the  water-fide,  near  the 
place  where  you  intend  to  pitch,  which  to  do  well 
Qiouhl  be  foine  ground  full  of  rallies,  fedgci,  and  Inch 
like  water-grafs  \  then,  with  a  paring-knifo,  quarter 
out  a  place  for  the  nets  by  cleaniing  away  -all  the 
tralh  and  weeds  near  it,  the  larger  the  bettr.r,  ef- 
pecially  if  you  cut  t\vo  alleys  in  a  direct  line,  a  pretty 
length,  one  on  each  fide  the  next,  by  which  the  lilh 
might  be  invited,  dud,  as  it  were,  guided  to  the 
net.  • 

Then  you  having  ready  four  flicks  or  poles  D.  E, 
K,  U,  about  the  tiiicknefs  of  a  man's  arm,  and  in 
length  five  feet  and  a  half,  with  holes  and  notches  near 
their  ends,  tie  them  with  cords  round  the  hoops  to 
keep  the  net  tight,  as  is  represented  by  the  letters  A, 
B,  C,  D. 

Let  alfo  four  little  cords  hang  to  the  ftick  G,  H,  I, 
K,  in  order  to  tie  ftones  to  them,  to  link  the  net  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  ;  and  alfo  faften  a  cord  L,  R,  three 
fathom  in  length,  to  the  pole  L,  for  drawing  the  net 
to  fhore,  that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  go  into  the 
water  for  it,  though  perhaps  you  were  forced  lo  to  do, 
when  you  laid  it  there  j  this  do,  cfpecially.  if  you  place 
the  net  in  the  middle  of  any  wide  river  ;  but  if  yon  place 
it  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  bank,  you  may  then 
caft  in  the  net,  and  fettle  it  afterwards  according  to 
your  nvnd,  by  the  help  of  a  long  pole,  or  the  like, 
though  the  former  is  a  better  way,  but  indeed  more 
troublefome. 

WOLVES-TEETH.  An  inconvenience  that  hap- 
pens to  a  horfe,  being  two  (mall  teeth  which  grow 
in  his  upper  jaws,  next  the  great  grinding  ueth, 
which  are  fo  painful  to  him  that  he  cannot  endure 
to  chew  his  meat,  but  is  forced  either  to  let  it 
fall  out  Of  his  mouth,  or  to  keep  it  (till  half 
chewed. 

For  the  cure  :  Tie  .up  the  horte's  head  to  fomc  port 
6r  rafter ;  open  his  mouth  with  a  cord  as  well  as  you 
can,  and  having  an  iron  inftrument  made  like  a  car- 
penter's gouge,  with  the  kft  hand  fet  the  edge  of  the 
tool  to  the  foot  of  the  wolfs  tooth  on  the  outlide  of 
the  jaw,  turning  the  hollow  fide  of  the  tool  clown, 
wards,  and  knock  it  out  as  fteadily  as  you  can  with,  a 


mallet,  and  put  fonie  fait  fln'My  powJered  into   thj 
hole. 

Now,  if  the   upper  jaw-te^th  hang  over  the  under 
jaw. teeth,  and  fo  cut  the   iiilide  of   the   mouth,  tlv.-n 
take   your    gouge    and    mallet,    and    pux-   tl;<j    teeth 
fhorter  by  little  and  little,  turning  the  hollo./  (I  ! 
the    tool   downwards   towards   the   teeth;    for,   by   fo 
doing,  you   fliall   not  cut    the    infidc   of  Iv?  c!n  . 
then  file  them  *all  fmooth,  not  ler.v 
nefs,  and  warn  the  horfe's  mouth  w     . 
gar. 

WOODCOCK.     A  travelling  bird,'' having   a  v 
long   bill,  and   fpotted    with   grey.     Tbv 
come  into  our  and  the   neighbouring   countrV 
the  middle  of  OJlobcr,  and  go  away  again. in-  MV 
They  do  not  ilay  above-eight  or  ten  ilays  in  a  pfoce  ; 
or  if  they  tarry  longer,  it  is  bocaufe  they  are  hurt,  and 
fo  (lay  there  till  they  are  cured. 

They  fcldom,    if  ever,  fly  in   the  clay-tinv.-,  nr,; 
fo'ced  to  it  hy  man  or  bead,  and  when  they  re 
thick  woods,  where  there  are  void  fpaces  co\ 
all  fides,  there  they  abide  for  the  whole  d.iy,  fe;irching 
for  earth-worms  under  the  leaves,  &c.       When   i 
comes  on,  they  go  out  of  the  woods  in  qiiclt  of  \ 
and    meadows,   where  they  may  drink  and  wafh    ' 
bills,  which   they  have  fouled  by   thrufting  into   the 
earth;  and  having  pan~ed  the  night,  35  foon  as  the  d.iy- 
begins  to  appear,  they   take  their  flight  to  the  wo 
Lniheir  nig!it  they  vile  diady  places,  and  co:ift  it  alone" 
a   great   way   in   fearch  of  tb.e   ta'.ieft  woods,  fo  that- 
they  may  be  the  more   conceals  1,  and  be  more  under 
covert  from  the  wind.     They  fly  always  low,  till  thcy 
fiiul  fome  glade  to  go  acrofs,  and  love  not  ta  ily  higl., 
nor  dare  to  fly  among  trees    bsc.itife,-  1'ke  harjs,   thcv 
cannot  fee  well  before  them,  and  for  which  reafon 
ealily  taken   with  nets  fpread  along  the  foreft,  or  in 
Blades, 

Your  draw-nets  are  very  profitable  in  fuch  countries 
as  are  very  woody,  for  you  fometunes  take  a  dozen  of 
woodcocks  in  them. 

Suppofing  then  that  your  range  of  wood  be  about 
three  Utmdred  paces  long,  more  or  left,  in  fome  place, 
towards  the  mi  idlo  cut  a  walk  through  it,  fo  that  there 
may  be  a  (pace  of  fix  or  eight  fathoms  between  the  tree- 
A,  aiv1  rhe  tree  ;  •  the  place  mult  be  well  cleared/nnd 
without  irces,  bu(he<;,  under-wood,  or  ftones,  and 
fathom  fquare ;  then  prune,  or  cift •.  off'nll  the  frtanP 
boughs  of  the  two  trees,  A,  li,  to  make  way  for  t.'ie 
net  to  hang  and  play  without  being  entanpled.  .Sec 
f/nteXVl.Jg.  i. 

The  next  thing  is,  to  provide  two  flrong  logs  of 
wood,  which  open  or  cleave  at  th^  bipqeft  end-, 
marked  C,  and  D:  tie  the  middle  parts 'fa  (I  to  fume 
boughs  of  the  tree,  as  the  letter  E,  and  F,  direct,  and 
let  the  tops  hang  over  as  G,  and  H,  reprefent,  to  the 
end  that  the  ner  may  be  a  little  diilance  from  the  trees  : 
you  fhould  have  always  in  readinrfs  good  ilore  of  pullies 
or  buckles  made  of  glais,  box,  brafs,  or  the  like, 
which  ihould  be  about  the  bignels  of  a  man's  fingrr, 
according  to  the  form  defigned  by  the  lecond  fjf»urc, 
and  failcH  one  at  each  end  of  the  perches  or  logs  G, 
and  H. 

Having 
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Having   tied   on  yo-ir  two  branches 

nurked   3,  a  certain  cord'  of  t!>~   thicknefs  of  one's 

Vn  tie  anmlier  knot  •  orjt 

of  a  hat  T0m  the  knot 

- 

•  _  J 

' 

the 

•:ers 

;'   the  px-rdK's  G, 


from  de- 
ve  it 


you 

•  each  pulley  a  frtnll  packthread,  the 
nd  of  •  fhould  reach  to  the  foot  of  the 

trees,  that  by.  the  help  of  them  you  may  draw  up  two 
foot  •  >  the  fame  pul  you  hang  the 

• 
'yt.nl  _i  live 


•,  fix  or 


nd,  to  lie  con- 

•  it  b  over 

Jle  of  the  net, 


:jgh< 


• 
a  ftrong 

.'.-rcon  faften  il 

iifceflary 
on  a 

e  »  • 


• 

•!  it 


••  is  e 
:,  wl 


rmkc 


•work: 

..v 


•.ke  ufe  of  two  pollie^, 
fide,  nd  the  other 

it  one  of  ;• 

• 

you  v  •;'(.•  up  or  lower  the  net ;  the 

t  cord    to   i.ol-l,  and  place 
Ic  of  the  tret  B,  where  li 

nft   mu  ft  be  let 
ding 

•:>en  you  mud  break  a  win£  and 
the  ntet  tnuft  be  i  -t  u^ 


comc»  athwart  yo-i,  yriu   muft  Jet  him 
•  -,  then  •.). 

.it  the 

,  and  fo  heronie  t-nliiu. 
o  white  he  -s  Hilt  under  ill'-  net, 
.  t  forwar.  -.wards,  and  rtot  be 


.'.  i 


Ixtwecn 

iif  rr  of  <rt^^^l 


' 

>,  rf  hffint 


great 
imber- 

Other 


L-t  him 
J  plsujt 


them  deep  in  the  ground,  that  they  may  (land  all  wea- 
ther;. 

If  you  would  t  !cock   by  n?ts  in  hinh  woods, 

ivingrhcni  ,    your   net   niuft   be  like  the 

rong,  and  about  twenty   fa- 
;   (houKl    have    two  or    three  of 
them 

n  !  having  the  afliftnnce 
to  t<o  into  die  wood  wirh  you, 
fight   years  growth,'  for 
•r,   go  int.; 

the  mid.!:  •  .   nm|   ],:u.|,  your  i 

along   :'  r.ibbirs,   but    one  rhc 

over    irut    way    «•'••   i,  yoir 

delign  to  drivel!.  yin:r  nets  be; 

let  your  company  go  to  the  end  of  tin-  ivomt,  at  about 

ten  ro  is   afundcr,  and   having  fticks    in  tl.eir  hands, 

make  .1  noife  th  -rewitli,  ni!,l  tho.r  voices,  as  it  tliey  were 

driving  c.mlr  ud  lo  go  forward,  till  you  come 

to  the  place  wher  -  are  fet,  and  yon  will  not 

•hol>   in   that    part  of  the  wood  :  then, 

wr"  '  thus  drove,    turn  your 

net  floptwife  on  the  other  fide,  and  going  to  the  other 

etui,  obferve  the  aforel'.iid  directions:  you  mtiv,  by  this 

.my  time  of  the  day  with' great  eafc 

'    • 

- 
:"«  ffocJt  f-j  Gins,  Springs,  or  Notfif. 

• 

•v  wont  to  follow  this  work,,  after  they  have 

•  their  time,  but. go  out  at  four 

A  ill  be  much  tin1  fame  : 

••f  the/C 

.iini',   to   the    place   in    th« 

i'  rr  the  irood  jiVb  are  made 

hcrfe-h:-.ir,  :t«i!teii  together  with,  a  r.tiio 
--'e  at  One  cnu,  and  a  great  k 

:?h   tfax  middle  of  a  ('tick  cleft 

a  knife  ;   a:ni  then  open  it,  and  put 

t    '.f   the   hni;l--'.(ir   noofe,  an  .ake 

!  r)  to  hinder  it  fro::  t iiroHgh 

.  is  about  ••:'&  little 

•ing   Il).ir,  -pointed  at 

«d0icnd.  'he  ivttcr  t:>  iround,  to  each  of 

:icn  a  noofe  or  fpring       tite  1'iate  XVI. 


^ 

H.IN  !..!   them  up,  you  go  into  a  coppice 

.   .a  order  to  imd   if  there  are  any 

:   a«d  this   ttiay   be   perceived   by  the 

leaves  ou  the  ground,  which  art  ranged  both  on-one(ide 

and    •  -r   by   the   woodcocks,    in   fearching  for 

worms  under  them,  nnd   by  tlu-ir  dung,  which  is  of  a 

lour;   when  you  fir.il  there  are  woodcocks 

"'lien  t.ik  ;,..:,:  abbnj  forty  or 

,iich  is  rcprcffntcd  by   the  following 

fit". ui  e  : 

'1  in-  tfii  ft  prop  "r  places  for  this  purpofe  arepamongft 
bufliesj..  .  ,  and  the  manner  is  tlms : — 

fuppoie    ;Ke   branches  marked   A,  B,  C,  I),  E,  were 
(o  n '.my  flumps  ;  mak,  -rowof  h.ilf  a  foot  high, 

of  i..  r-/.c,  bn'inbit-,,  &c.  from  one  flump  to  ano- 

ther. )G  ;i  iii  the  middle  for  the  woodcocks  to 

pafs,  as  F,  G,  H,  I  i  la  that  the  woodcock  walking  in 

the 
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>  til  fearch  of  food,  and  finding  this  hedge-row, 
he  will  fallow  it  till  becomes  at  the  gap,  for  he  will  never 
fly;  and  therefore  you  ihould  fix  the  firing  there, 
opened  in  a  round  form,  and  laid  upon  the  flat  ground, 
ftipported  only  by  fume  leaves  ;  and  the  woodcock  ca- 
tering the  g<*p,  can  icarce  avoid  being  taken  by  the 
legs  ;  the  form  of  the  extended  fnures  are  represented 
in  Plate  XVI.  fig.  3. 

If  its  walking  in  the  woods,  you  fhould  find  ncofcs, 
and  the  like,  that  arc  fet  live  or  fix  inches  above  the 
ground,  fuch  as  arc:  denoted  by  the  letters  I1'  and  G,  it 
is  a  fign  partridges  frequent  that  place,  and  that  the  pea- 
fants  come  to  take  them  ;  we  often  find  partridges  taken 
5n  the  fame  manner:  there  are  thofe  who  make  little 
hedge-rows  of  different  lengths,  and  in  different  num- 
bers, as  they  think  fit,  according  to  the  game  they  fup- 
pofe  the  place  may  afford. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  woodcocks,  in  the  night- 
time, frequent  fprings,  and  the  like  places,  becaufe  they 
do  not  freeze ;  and  thofe  peribns  who  make  it  their 
bulinefs  to  catch  them,  will  not  forget  in  the  morning 
to  walk  along  the  fides  of  rivulets,  fprings,  marfhes,  and 
ditches,  that  are  under  the  covert  of  woods,  in  order 
to  find  out  whether  any  woodcocks  had  been  there  the 
night  before  t  for  they  will  not  fail  to  return  thither, 
jf  they  have  been  once  there  before,  and  therefore  they 
muft  lay  fnares  for  them,  according  to  the  following 
figure : 

Suppofe  the  oblong  fquare,  See  fig.  2,  fhould  be  a 
ditch  full  of  water,  frequented  by  woodcocks,  and  that 
its  bank  fhould  be  that  lide  represented  by  the  figures  2, 
3,  4,  ftop  all  other  places,  by  which  the  woodcock  can 
come  at  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  from  iX  as  far  as  AZ, 
with  broom  and  the  like  things,  and  on  the  faireft 
bank  make  a  fmall  hedge,  2,  Y,  P,  3,  M,  N,  about  five 
or  fix  inches,  and  about  half  a  foot  diftant  from  the 
water ;  but  in  this  hedge  leave  gaps  at  the  diftance  of 
about  five  or  fix  feet  from  one  another,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  place  :  thefe  panes  are 
denoted  by  the  letters  P,  3,  M,  where  the  fnares  or 
fprings  are  laid ;  thofe  who  follow  this  fport,  fix  at  the 
edge  of  the  gap  five  inches  high,  and  not  fo  thick  as  a 
man's  little  finger,  and  within  half  a  foot  of  the  other 
fide  of  the  pafs,  a  fmall  bow,  two  or  three  fingers  high, 
which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  round  gate  or  door,  facing  the 
Hick  A. 

Then  they  have  a  fmall  wooden  fiat  crotchet,  feven 
or  eight  inches  long,  with  a  notch  in  it,  near  the  end 
R,  which  is  put  into  the  (tick  A,  and  the  other  end 
pafles  under  the  bow;  they  alfo  take  a  fwitch  of  ha- 
zel, or  fome  wood,  which  being  folded  will  grow 
ftraight  of  itfelf ;  this  rod,  which  is  a  finger  thick,  and 
about  three  feet  long,  is  fixed  in  the  fmaJl  hedge  ;  they 
tie  to  the  end  V  a  packthread  half  a  foot  long,  to  the 
end  of  which  packthread  they  faften  a  horfe-hair  fnare 
or  fpring,  with  a  fmall  ftick  cut  at  both  ends,  and  made 
like  a  wedge  to  cleave  wood  with  ;  the  reject  mult  be 
folded  and  pafs  the  letter  P  underneath  the  bow,  and 
doing  the  fame  alfoby  the  end  of  the  fmall  ftick,  faften 
it  under  the  edge  S  of  the  bow,  and  raifing  the  bird- 
trap  or  fnare,  fix  the  other  end  of  the  ftick  in  the  notch 
R,  by  which  means  the  machine  will  be  kept  light  ; 
then  extend  the  fnare  P  in  a  round  or  over  the  trap ; 


but  it  muft  he  fo  pliant,  that  as  foon  as  the  woodcock 
would  pafs  through  and  put  his  foot  upon  the  trap, 
the  rejecT:  will  immediately  unbend,  and  catch  him  by 
the  leg. 

Others  faften  a  fmall  circle  to  the  trap,  that  fo  the 
woodcock  may  have  more  room  for  his  feet,  and  fo 
make  the  reje£l  of  ufe  to  you,  and  catch  him  ;  for  it 
may  happen,  that  as  he  erodes  the  gap,  he  does  not 
pal's  over  it. 

This  fecond  device  with  the  circle,  is  rcprefented  by, 
the  letter  K  ;  others  make  ufe  of  fnares,  which  they  ad- 
juft,  as  has  been  fhcwnin  the  precedingarticle,aud  which 
are  fct  forth  in  the  cut,  by  the  letters  M,  N.  5tr  DRAW- 
NET,  Plate  V. 

To  fait  Weefafkl  ivit/j  Bird-Lime,  &c. 

Woodcocks  and  fnipes  are  difficult  to  difcover,  they 
lying  clofe,  and  not  reforting  much  together,  especially 
in  the  day-time. 

The  cuftom  of  the  woodcock  is  ufuully  to  lie  on 
banks  by  hedges  and  ditches  againft  the  fun  ;  you  may 
take  notice,  that  on  a  day  after  a  moon-fhiny  night, 
they  will  fuft'er  one  to  come  better  to  find  them 
than  after  a  dark  night,  and  for  this  reafon,  becaufe 
they  can  fee  to  feed  in  moon-fhiny  nights,  and  will 
not  be  fo  ftill  and  watchful  as  when  taking  their 
reft. 

The  fnipes  naturally  lie  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  when 
all  plafhes  are  frozen,  and  always  with  their  heads  up  or 
down  the  ftream,  and  not  athwart  it ;  and  in  order  to 
find  them  out  a  perfon  muft  be  expert  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  colours. 

Now,  in  order  to  take  woodcocks,  fee.  with  bird- 
lime, you  muft  provide  yourfelf  with  fixty  or  feventy 
twigs,  which  you  muft  daub  with  bird-lime  neatly  and 
fmoothly  ;  and  having  found  their  haunts,  which  you 
may  difcover  by  their  dung,  which  is  generally  in  lovr 
plaihy  places,  and  fuch  as  have  plenty  of  weeds,  and 
not  frozen  in  frofty  weather  ;  and  at  fuch  places  are 
the  twigs  to  be  fet,  more  or  lefs,  as  you  think  fit, 
at  about  a  yard  diftance  one  from  the  other,  fetting 
them  fo  as  to  ftand  floping,  fome  one  way,  and  fome 
another. 

And  if  you  defign  to  fee  fport,  you  muft  be  con- 
cealed. 

And  if  there  be  any  other  open  place  near  to  that 
where  you  have  fet  your  twigs,  beat  them  up,  or  elfe 
fet  twigs  there  too. 

It  is  faid  that  thefe  birds  put  their  bills  into  the 
moift  places  of  the  earth  where  they  frequent,  and  fo 
jogging  and  moving  them  about,  difturb  the  worms 
and  caufe  them  to  come  out,  and  fo  they  become  their 
prey. 

WOOD-LARK.  A  fine  bird,  not  much  inferior  to 
the  nightingale  in  fong  ;  but  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  alt 
the  reft,  there  are  fome  that  far  excel  others  in  length 
and  fweetnefs  of  fong. 

Though  this  is  a  *ery  tender  bird,  yet  it  breeds  the 
fooneft  of  any  that  we  have  in  England  ;  it  is  alfo  a  hot 
and  mettlefome  creature,  fo  that  if  the  wood-lark  be  not 
taken  in  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  they 
grow  extraordinary  rank,  and  pine  away  in  a  fhort  time, 
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of  the  rankrefs  of  their  nones,  which  are 
Y  much  fwL.  :  they  are  found 

velly  grounJs,  and  hills 
of  the  fun,  and  hi  the  flubs 


!-«  couple  with  the  males  the  beginning  of 
wjiich  time  they  part  with  all  their  laft 
>d,  and  imm:  i  to  nc.1. 

•  build  moft  C'>  i!i  layer  gr<.uru)s,  w!iere 

the  rank,  and  grown 

of  the  dead  grafs  of  the  field  , 

•:,  to  fhclt'.T  themfelvcs 
,  which  at  that  time  of  the 
] 

As  for  their  young,  they  feed  them  with  a  fmall 
uinot  he  brought  up  tc  any 
.  ncft,  as  ever  yet  could  be 

rj  are  firfl  tal  •'•c  months 

\t  fas  ("on 

>  the 

,  for  i    :u  they  rove  from  om 

.  ;  and,  laftly,  from  the  beginning  of 

of  February,  at  wnirh  time 

urn  to  their  Ijycr;,  or  brced- 


t  are  taken  in  June,  July,  or  the  beginning 
of  A  •  the  moil  part  catchcd  with  a  hobby, 

manner  : 

y  morning  oa  the  fiJe  cf  fome  hills, 

:!ting  fun,  where  they  moll 

i-in  two  or  'three 

upon   the  fill,    and   make  him 

hover  when  you  come  indifferent  near  :    whereupon 

they  will  lie  till  you  clap  a  little  net  over  them,  which 

•!.c  end  of  a  ftitfc. 

.r  perfons  go  out  together,  anJ 

-m  of  thofc  i  par- 

'i  a   fetting-dog,   only  the 

mcli  r.d  then   your  hawk  to  the 

•Jog  to  partridges,  f<j  that 
'<c  the  whole  flock  at  the 
•    company  with  their 
ig  one*  ;  rt. 

.  July,  and    A 
c  time  in  fong,  for  they 
rul, 

t  fong  bird",  but  not  fo 
'  'i)r'ng  >   'hey  are 

Such  a*    jrc    taken    at   flight,    are    bri^e,    ftrong, 

.ifter 

V 

'rnary,  fing  within 
:   the  fart'ii'll,  if  good 


rift  have 
mo- 

.  ;uid 
•jell 


hempfeed  as  bread  ;  chop  the  egg  very  fmall,  and 
crumble  the  bread  and  it  together,  and  then  pound 
the  hempfecd  Hkewife  very  fharp  in  a  mortar,  or  bruife 
it  with  a  rolling-pin,  and  mingle  all  together,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe. 

Strew  fine  red  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and 
renew  it  every  week  at  fart  lied  ;  otherwife  the  lark  will 
clog  his  feet  with  his  dung,  and  will  not  take  half  tli.it 
delight  in  himfelf ;  for  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pltafure 
in  balking  himfelf  in  land,  which  if  he  has  not  pretty 
often,  he  will  grow  loufy,  and  if  he  does  fo,  felciom,  if 
ever,  comes  to  go  >d. 

The  perch  allo  in  the  cage  muft  be  lined  with  green 
bays,  tmlef.  you  make  a  perch  of  mat,  which  thefe  larks 
do  take  great  delight  in. 

But  if  he  be  wild  when  firfl  taken,  keep  him  three 
or  four  days  without  company  till  he  begins  to  eat  his 
meat  ;  and  becaufe  form-times  they  do  not  find  the  pan 
till  near  famiflied,  llrew  hcmpfeed  and  oatmeal  upon  the 
fund. 

Hew  in  l-n;w  a  Cick  Jfo}J-!ark  from  a  Hen. 

1.  Thii  may  be  done  by  the  loudnefs  and  length  of 
his  c 

2.  By  the  tallnefs  of  his  walking  about  the  cage. 

3.  The  doubling  of  his  notes  in  the  evening,  which  is 
called  cuddling,  as  if  he  was  going  to  rooft  ;  but  if  you 
hear  ;  ftrong  you  cannot  be  deceived,  for  hens 
will  fing  but  little. 

The  Difrafet  incident  to  ti'md-larks. 

They  are  tender  birds  if  they  are  not  rightly  ordered, 
but  when  well  managed  have  been  kept  fix  or  feven  years 
with  much  pleafure,  finging  better  and  better  every 
year,  and  at  laft  have  lung  real  variety  of  notes,  even  to 
admiration. 

The  particular  diftempcrs  wood- larks  are  fubjeft  to, 

the  cramp,  giddinefs  in  the  head,  and  to  be  very 

loufy  ;  tl-r  though  they  are  not  fubject  to  it  when  they 

aceabro«l,  in  cold  weather,  yet  tluy  have  a  variety  of 

.  jti,  as  flying  and  running,  which  they  have  not  in 

a  cage. 

And  befides,  if  the  gravel  in  their  cage  be  not  often 
renewed,  their  dung  wiil  clog  their  feet,  benumb  them, 

CaU/C  the  crai 

•To  WORK  A  HoK-n;  is  to  excrcife  him  at  pace, 
trot,  or  gallop,  and  ride  him  at  the  manage. 

To  work  a  horfe  upon  volts,  or  head  and  haunches 
in,  or  between  two  heels,  is  to  paflage  him,  or  make 
him  go  fidcways  upon  two  parallel  Hi 

•JlMii  is  Doc».  Ali  fpaniels  have  certain  firings 
under  their  tongues,  by  moil  called  a  worm  ;  this  nmft 
be  taken  out  when  they  are  about  two  months  old,  with 

-  of  a  llurp  knife  to  flit  it,  and  a   fhouvu.l 

:.o  raifc  it  up  ;  jou  mud  be  careful  to  take  nil  out, 

or  t  labour  is  to  litile  purpofe;  tor  till  then, 

he   will  be  liartily  ever  fat  and  light,  as  the  worm  or 

;  wiil  grow  foul  and  troubleiomc,  and  hinder  his 

\VOKM6  is  SPANI-ELS   ars  fwmt  times  -bred  id  a 
2  '/j  wound, 


WOR 
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,  after  a  dog  has  been  hurt;  efpec'uily  if  it  be 
in  a  place  where  the  dog  cannot  come  at  the  place  to 
lick  it ;  for  if  he  can;  it  will  need  no  other  cure. 

For  the  Cure:  Take  powder  of  matre-filva  dried  in 
an  oven,  or  in  the  fun,  and  ftrevv  it  on  the  affected 
part,  when  little  worms  have  been  bred  in  the  wound, 
becaufe  they  will  not  only  much  retard  the  healing  of 
it,  but  alfo  make  it  grow  worfe.  ' 

To  remedy  which,  put  a  little  ivy  into  the  wound, 
and  let  it  remain  in  it  a  whole  day,  then  wafli  the  part 
with  white  wine,  and  anoint  it  with  an  ointment  made 
of  bacon-greafe,  oil  of  earth  worms,  and  rue. 

If  a  fpaniel  be  troubled  with  worms  within  his  body, 
give  him  the  yo!k  of  an  egg,  with  two  fcruples  of  fatr- 
ron  in  a  morning  fading,  and  keep  him  fading  till  the 
r.cxt  morning. 

Of  Wtrms  breeding  in  the  Hurts  anil  mangy  Parts  of 
Spaniels. 

Thefe  worms  obftruct  the  cure,  either  of  wounds  or 
mange,  and  caufe  them  either  to  continue  at  a  ftay,  or 
to  grow  worfe  and  worfe. 

To  remove  this  obstruction,  put  the  gum  of  ivy  into 
the  wound,  and  let  it  remain  there  a  day  or  two,  walh- 
ing  the  wound  with  wine,  and  afterwards  anoint  it  with 
bacon-greafe,  oil  of  earth-worms,  and  rue. 

The  powder  of  wild  cucumbers  is  alfo  very  good  to 
kill  thele  worms,  and  will  prove  a  great  corrofive  in 
eating  away  the  dead  fleih,  and  increasing  the  goo  I. 

If  the  worms  be  within  the  body,  you  mult  deftroy 
them  in  the  following  manner  : 

Cauff  the  fpaniel,  hilling,  either  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  to  eat  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  t\vo  fcruples  of 
<;,frron  pulverized,  and  m.ike  a  confection  with 
the  fame  egg,  and  keep  him  faffing  afterwards  till 
night. 

If  a  fpaniel  be  hurt  in  r»  place  where  he  can  come  to 
lick  his  wound  with  his  tongue,  he  will  need  no  other 
remedy;  and  that  will  be  his  beft  furgeon  :  but  when 
he  cannot  do  that,  then  fuch  wounds  as  are  not  venom- 
ous, may  be  cured  with  the  powder  of  matreiilva,  dried 
either  in  an  oven,  or  in  the  fun, 

If  the  wound  be  the  bite  of  a  fox,  anoint  it  with  oil, 
wherein  earth-worms  and  rue  have  been  boiled  together. 

If  by  a  mad  dog,  let  him  lap  twice  or  thrice  ofthe 
broth  of  germander,  and  cat  the-  germander  boiled. 

Others  pierce  the  fkin  of  his  ne:k  with  a  hot  iron 
juft  betwixt  his  cars,  fo  that  the  fire  may  touch  both 
fides  of  the  hole  mad-j :  and  afterwards  pluckin^  up 
the  fkin  of  the  dog's  moulders  and  flanks,  backwards, 
thrift  it  through  with  a  hot  iron  in  like  manner,  and 
by  giving  the  venom  this  vent  is  a  ready  way  to  cure 
him. 

WORMS  IN-  HORSES  :  are  produced  from  raw  arid 
indigelted  humours.  To  cure  : 

'1  ake  antimony  in  fine  powder  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
of  quickfilver  an  ounce;  boil  them  in  two  pailfuls  of 
water  till  it  come  to  one  and  a  half,  of  which  mix  half  a 
pailful  with  as  much  water  as  the  hprfe  will  drink,  hav- 
ing firfl  (trained  it,  and  fo  continue  till  he  drinks  the 
whole.  See  BOTTS,  &L: 

Mr.  LAWRENCE,  in  his  Treatife,  fays,  «  The  only 
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peculiar  fy.nptom  of  worms,  is  the  horfc's  rubbing  his 
tail  often,  without  any  apparent  humour  or  eruption  : 
the  general  Signs  are  Similar  to  thofe  which  denote  grip- 
ing pains.  Farther,  a  horfe  troubled  with  worms  will 
eat  heartily,  and  yet  be  always  lean,  and  out  of  condition, 
his  coat  flaring  as  if  furfeited  ;  a  Sickly  palenefs  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  and  cadaverous  fmell  ;  he  will  be 
tucked  up  in  his  fhnks,  and  occasionally  heave  mucir, 
turning  his  head  now  and  then  towards  them,  and  fink- 
ing his  belly  with  his  hinder  feet.  The  duna;  will  be  often 
mixed  with  a  ydlowifh  matter,  like  melted  Sulphur,  or 
be  otherwife  dilcoloured,  foul,  and  fstid.  Worms,  and 
the  Slimy  fpawn  of  them,  will  be  fometimes  ejected,  but 
not  always. 

"  The  remote  caufe  of  worms  is  a  colluvics  of  indi- 
geSled  matter, which,  for  want  of  timely  evacuants,  putre- 
fies ;  or  a  natural  pieJiipofitior,  in  the  animal  fluids  to 
putrefaction. 

"  In  the  cure  mercurials  alone  arc  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  as  in  proper  hands  they  are  perfectly  Safe,  even  for 
human  infants,  it  is  truly  unprofitable  trouble  to  ufe  a  iv 
other  means.  RIVERIUS  fay«,  that  oil  will  fuffocate  ail 
kinds  of  worms  ;  if  fo,  it  furely  deferves  notice  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

"  Oil  clyfter.  Prepare  a  ftrong  decoction,  or  infufion, 
in  boiling  water,  of  tobacco,  favin,  wormwood,  rue, 
garlic,  and  coralline,  if  the  latter  can  be  procured ;  to 
one  pint  of  this  add  a  pint  of  linfeed  oil,  and  inject  the 
mixture,  blood  warm,  the  laft  thing  at  night.  Repeat 
it  or  not,  at  difcretion,  at  two  o'clock  next  day  ;  and  at 
night  give  the  horfe  two  drachms  of  calomel,  hi  very  fine 
powder,  made  up  with  cordial  ball,  or,  for  want  of  that, 
with  powdered  annifeeds,  and  a  little  ginger  and  oil  ; 
or  with  eiiapente.  In  the  morning  give  him  a  pur^e 
with  fine  aloes,  jalap,  and  myrrh^  balled  up  with  ha^d 
Soap  and  rectified  oil  of  amber,  mild  or  ftrono-  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  particularly  with  relation  to  the 
effects  of  the  clyfters  and  the  mercury.  This  phyfic 
being  repeated  every  ten  days,  with  the  clyfters  inter- 
mediately at  pleafure  ;  the  courfe  will  eradicate  and  fweep 
away  the  whoie  geneiation  of  worms,,  tojether  with  that 
collection  of  foul  materials  of  which  they  are  made.  If 
the  calomel  Should  be  found  too  mild,  the  more  powerful 
preparations  of  mercury  may  be  fubftituted,asdiagriJium 
orturbith;  fcammony  alfo  is  very  efficacious.  Clothe 
well,  and  beware  of  cold.  Should  the  f abject  be  too 
much  reduced,  and  the  powers  of  the  ft.imach  debilitated 
by  the  neceflary  force  oftho'e  powerful  fpecifics,  recruit 
with  bark,  bitters,  and  Steel  ;  or  two  drachms  to  hair"  an 
ounce  Steel  filing,  in  the  corn,  for  Ibme  weeks;  c,r 
grafs.  Where  the  time  and  atenJance  cannot  be  fpared 
tor  the  above  regular  courfe,  it  has  always  lx;cn  ufiul  to 
give  worm  powders,  or  other  alteratives,  in  the  horfe's- 
leeds  ;  and  wtliiops  has  been  the  common  vermifuge 
bafis  from  the  carlieft  da> s  of  GIUSON."  Mr.  LAW- 
RENCE recommends  a  trial  of  a1k.:l<7,:d  or  calcined  mer- 
cury, half  a  drachm,  to  a  drachm  of  which,  finely  pow- 
dered, may  be  given  every  other  day,  mixed  up'  with  a 
large  fpoonful  of  powdered  guaiacum,  turmeric,  and 
annifeeds,  and  continued  a  fortnight  to  a  month,  the 
ufual  care  being  taken  of  cold,  and  warm  water  given  it' 
poffible;  the  clyfters  al Co  may  be  ufe].  This  method 
is  very  Suitable  for  draught  horfes, 

Accord. 
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According  to  the  old  fartiers,  there  are  four  different 

fpecies  of  worm   generated  in  the    body    of  a    horfc. 

"Litdefhd  ,  with  great  red  heads,  and   long 

nils,  called   b  >:ts.     Short   thick   worms 

ck  hard  head-.  ,  like  a  man's 

.  rrunche'  fix  to  eighteen 

.md  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,   which 

:id  red  rr.avv- worms, 

-.f-od  lice,    but    with    fewer   feet,    having 

Js,  velveted  on  the  back  like  a 

i.-vcral  told.."       Tlide  bit,   it  is 

•rate  the  ftomach  of  a   horfc,  and  kill 

him  :  but  ic  is  not  vet  determined,  whether  worms  can 

•       ...ch  of  a  living  animal;  that  they 

are  'th   every   one   knows  ;    but 

.-•  they  make  their  way  thither 

from   die   duuirnum,   after    the    vital     functions   have 
OMd 

'RMINCJ  ;    or  the  taking  away  the  nerve  from 

.  has  Been  vulgarly  fuppofed 

event  hni  ifhe  Ihould  grow  mad. 

>ften  done  to  break  young  puppies  from 

.'.is  in  their  way,  and  it   is 

from  any   occult  quality  in   the 

the 
mouth  (' 

,  occa- 

•'ck,  and  ->r  crunch 

beans,  of  a  rcddi, 

r   bcaft :  they 

id  fomet.  '"Ugh  the 

mav  .  .     Th:  v   ii;;ig    red    worms 

•  -is  diftempcr, 

for  idom    gnpe  a  horfc:  fo  are  his 

b. ting  h:s  flanks,  or  his  belly,  in  (he  extremity  of  the 

fkin,  and  :ru-n  turning  his  head 

Linking  upon  his  bJIy;   you  allo  fi.  d  him  fweat  all 

over,  frequently  throwing  himftlf  down,  and   flare    up 

;nmon  poftures  :  fevers!  remedies 

arc  let  down  for  this  diftempcr,  bu:  that  which  follows 
being  juftly  reputed  a  fpttific  f.>r  this  and  ether  hodc 

•  is  necclLry  it  mould  be  infertcd. 
Take  roots  of  maft-:  .  es  and  roots  ofradifhcs, 

great   centaury   and    tanfy,   of  each   lulf  a  pound,  all 

moderate  heat  of  an  oven 

!'  each   of  ihefe,    viz.  ger- 

•clica  *nd  elecampane,    all  dried    in 

.:ud   liver  of  aloes,  of  each    two 

ounces ;  of  gaUng.il,    nutmeg,  and   lal    prunella,   one 

ounce  they   mull    all    be    pounded   apart,   then 

•her  bag,  or  glafs  bottle  (topped 

Jofc,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  h.)rf.-, 

mult  be  from  O' ic  ounce  :  a  half,  to  be 

treacle,  or  an 

diatefleron  or  ,     :/d  given  in  a  pint 

i  after  which  tr.c  horfc  muft  be  walked  in 

. 
If  <_e  and  a  h»lf  of  t 

•  an  ounce  of  mercunm 

lh.  re  fore  an  ounce 

•  lixeJ   w.th   us  much  a! 

of  I'JtqiiintiJa,  as   much   ag.nic,  an  !  half 

an  ounce  at  turbilh,  giving  him  the  v.  qu;utof 


white  wine,  with  a  qu.irter  of  a  pint  of  the  gall  of  an 
ox,  covering  him  after  it,  and  walking  him  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour;  'tis  tru?,  this  will  at  once  both  purge 
and  k:il  the  worms,  though  it  is  o;.l;  fit  fur  ureav 
eaters,  and  that  about  two  or  three  days  after  the  cholic 
fit  is  over. 

Ifahorle  is  troubled  with  worms  or  bre,:kin»  out, 
take  a  handful  of  box-leaves,  and  having  dried  "them, 
pound  them  to  powJer,  and  mix  them  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  fulphnr  in  powder;  and  after  the  horfe 
'cooies  in  rV^m  huntiiiT,  or  any  hard  labour,  rub  him 
wdl  and  drc  s  him,  an.l  let  him  ftand  a  gooJ  while 
upon  the  brdb,  and  K-t  the  firrt  meat  you  give  him  be 
a  handful  cr  two  of  well  fifted  oats,  and  a  good  quantity 
of  this  powder  fprinkled  among  them. 

But  you  muft  do  this  with  that  cautioufnefs,  that  the 
horfe  may  not  take  a  dift.ifte  to  his  meat  on  that 
account. 

Or  take  hepatic  aloes  about  five  drachms,  reduced  to 
powder,  and  make  it  up  into  pills  with  frefh  butter, 
and  give  the  horfe  in  ale-wort,  a  horn  full  of  wort  to 
every  pill:  let  him  have  three  of  them.  Or 

Take  leavesof  favm,  and  mix  them  well  with  honey 
and  frrfli  burcr,  ;-;  i  iiv.ikina;  this  m-ifs  into  two  or 
three  ball-  rr  |ii:l-,  ;;ive  them  the  horfe  with  a  horn  of 
ftrong  bt.er  after  c.ich  bull. 

.v.MS  FOR  ANGLING;  irethea.Ti-grab.  a  milk- 
white  worm  with  a  red  Iv.-aJ,  rn  !  may  be  had  ^t  a:iv 
time  from  .',  (  t:ll  June.  It  is  to  be  found 

under  the  birk  of  an  oak,  afn,  ald-r,  or  birch,  if  they 
lie  a  year  after  they  h.;ve  b?cn  cut  down.     You  may 
v.-ifc    find   it  in    tht-  bo  ly  of  a   rotten    ;:1  ier,   if  you 
break    it    with   an   ax?;  as  alfo    under    tli;   b.irk  of  a 
••/i-d  (lump  of  a  tr  -e.     It  is   alfo  a  g^od   bjit  for  a 
grayl-'ng,  chub,  roach,  and  dace. 

'Ihe  brandling,  gilt-ta1!,  and  rc;d  worm,  arc  all  to 
b*  found  in  clJ  dunghills,  or  (he  rotten  earth  near 
them,  but  the  beft  are  found  in  tanr.ers'  yards  under  the 
heaps  of  bark  wh.ch  they  throw  out  after  they  have 
done  with  it:  the  brandling. is  molt  readily  met  with  in 
ho»'s  dung.  Thelc  .;rc  go;  d  baits  for  trout,  grayling, 
•n-fmclts,  gudgeons,  perch,  tench,  and  bream,  or 
any-fifhlhat  takes  a  worm. 

The  clap-bait,  or  bott,  is  found  under  cow-dung, 
and  is  like  a  gentle,  but  bigger.  You  muft  leek  for  it 
only  on  land  th.it  is  lig-ht  and  fandy,  for  it  is  much 
f.f  the  fame  nature  with  the  earth-bob,  and  may  be 
kept  in  wet  mols  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent bait  for  a  trout,  but  al  noft  every  other  fifti  will 
take  it. 

The  cad-biit,  caddis- worm,  nnd  ft  raw- worm,  are 
only  different  names  for  the  fame  bait.  They  are  found 
in  pits,  ponds,  brooks,  -and  ditches,  and  arc  covered  with 
hufks  of  fticks,  ftraws,  or  rufhes,  and  ftones.  Thofe 
with  lioirjs  or  gravel  hufks  are  peculiar  to  brooks,  and 
tho'e  with  draw  and  nifties  to  ponds,  and  all  the  three 
forts  m.:y  be  found  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  T  hey 
are  very  good  baits  for  trouts,  grayling,  carp,  tench, 
bream,  chub,  roach,  dace,  OlimH  (melts,  and  bleak. 
The  green  fort  are  found  in  March,  the  yillow  in  Mayy 
and  a  third  fort  \ndugujl.  Thofe  covered  with  rufhes 
are  always  green,  and  thofe  with  (tone  hufks  ufually 
yellow  all  the  fcafon. 

3  Z  2  About 
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About  a  weak  or  ni:ie  days  in  fi'fiy  caJ-biit  hMrnj 
comes  in  fealon;  which  is  the  firft  b.ii:  t?  be  ufed  in  a 
morning,  and  may  ba  continued"  tj  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

It  is  an  excellent  but  till  the  middle  of  June,  and  is 
to  be  ufed  with  a  hooic  leaded  on  the  fin  ik,  and  th: 
cad  bait  drawn  on  to  the  top  of  it.  Jt  w  11  ta^iii  deep 
waters  as  w  1!  as  in  ftreams,  by  moving  it  up  and 
down  about  nine  inches  or  a  f>ot  rr^m  the  bottom; 
this  is  commonly  called  fin  It  and  d.iw.  There  is  an- 
other method  of  {riling  with  cad  b.Vit,  ar  mid-witer, 
but  then  yo'i  mult  pu:  a  cannon-fly  at  the  point  of  your 
hook. 

This  bait  is  a  good  bottom-hait,  if  the  w  ter  be 
char:  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  w.>r.n  ;  r  least  three 
degrees  to  one,  becaue  nil  lorts  of  pool  fi.1i,  and  even 
the  eel,  are  great!  >vers  of  it. 

The  earth-bob,  or  whits- grub,  is  a  worm  with  a  rc-d 
head,  as  big  as  txvo  marmots,  an.l  is  fof't  and  f..!l  of 
whitifh  gins  ;  it  is  found  i;i  a  fandy  liy,ht-foil.  -and  may 
be  gathered  after  the  plough,  when  the  land  is  firil  broke 
up  from  sr.-.zing.  You  may  kn-;\v  in  what  qrcurd  to 
find  them  bj  the  crows,  for  they  will  rollo'v  the  plough 
very  clofe  where  thefe  worms  are  to  be  met  with.  This 
is  chiefly  a  winter-bait,  fiorn  the  beginning  of  November 
to  the  middle  of  April,  and  is  proper  for  chub,  roach, 
d.;ee,  bream,  tench,  carp,  trout,  and  falmoit-fmelts. 
They  are  to  be  kept  in  a  vefle!  cl  fe  ft. ppeJ  \vith  a  fuf- 
ficicnt  quantity  of  the  earth  they  were  bred  in,  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  ufe  all  the  winter.  Fiorn  this  buit 
arifcs  the  May  fly. 

The  f!  ig;-worm,  or  dock-worm,  are  found  in  the 
roots  of  flags  that  grow  on  the  brink  of  an  old  pond. 
When  you  have  pulled  up  the  root,  you  will  find  among 
the  fibres  of  it  reddifh  or  yelkr.vifh  cafes  ;  thefe  you 
muft  open  with  a  pin,  and  you  will  fin  1  a  fmali  worm 
longer  and  flenderer  than  a  genje,  with  a  red  head,  a 
palilh  body,  and  rows  of  feet  all  down  the  bel'y.  This  is 
an  exceeding  good  bait  for  grayling,  tench,  bream,  carp, 
roach  and  dace. 

The  lob-worm,  dew-worm,  g  rd'n-worm.  or  t-.vat- 
rhel,  as  dirreren-t/  called,  is  a  proper  bait  for  fiirr.on, 
trout,  chub,  barbel,  and  eels  of  the  larireft  lize.  It  is  ta 
He  found  in  gardens,,  or  chuich-yards,  by  the  help  of  a 
l.inthern,.  Lite  in  a  fu:r.;vy.r's  ev.eirng.  In  great 
droughts,  wh'ii  they  do.  not  appear,  p  ur  the  iuice  .'•( 
walnut  tree  leaves,  inix;d-with  a  little  water  and  i:.l',' 
into  their  h..ks,  and.  it.  will,  drive  them  out  of  the 
ground. 

The  marih-worm  is  got  out  of  marflv-ground  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  is  of  a  bluilh  colour;  it  is  a  likely 
bait  for  filmon-fneks,  gudgeon,  grayling,  trout,  perch, 
bream,  and  flpunders,  in  March,  April,  and  September, 
though  they  ufc  it  from  Candle mai  ti.!  Miffafftitat.-fTcftr- 
ablv  to  any  other. 

't'he  tag-tail  is  of  a  pale  fl?fh  colour,  with  a  yellow 
tag  on  his  tail  almoft  half  an  inch  li/ntr;  tl'.ey  are 
found  in  marled  land,  or  meadows,  after  a  fhovver 
of  rain,  and  are  a  good  bait  for  a  trouf,  if  you 
.ingle  for  them  after  the  water  is  uifcoloured  wkh 

And  here  you  mud  obferve,  that  all  worms  fhoulj  be 


well   fcojrci    in   m  jfs   that   has   bes:i  \v_-ll    W:\fliel    n:v.l 
cletate.l  from  all  dirt  and  filth;   al'rer  it   is    wrunj;    . 
dry,  both  the  mofs  an.l  the  worms  fhould  be  put-iat  I 
carthe-.i   pot  clofj  i<  -hit  they  m.iy  not  crawl  out. 

'I  his  pot  i'hjuld  rti'.aJ  cool  in  fun1.  i   the  m  >!"s   be 

climbed  every  fourth  d.iy  ;  but  in  winter  it  iho-i!  I  :i.'.  :  ! 
warm,  and  if  you  clu'nge  the  mefs  once  a  week  it  wiil  'oe 

./:r. 

BefiJcs  thefe  worms  thit  are  to  be  found  in  die  ear;!i, 
there  .-:re   ot!;,  rs   \viiich  breed  upon  diftcrent  herbs 
trees,  \v',! 

,      the      palm  .      the     c  abc.- 

;-i!l.'.r.      '!';rjfe    are   to.bi   kept    in    i 
boxev    wiih  holes  to  let  i:i  th.:  air,   and  t'i_ 

ieivts  (;t    .  i   they   wei 

''i\v-v  is  far  trou:,  c'..  :  •'•:  roach, 

dace. 

A:!  forts  of  U'.IIMIS  are  better  for  !. 
cart1.-  hd  i;:  cafe  you  have  not  been  i>>  providjur, 

then  th>;  v/ay  to  cle  nils  and  fcour  them- quickly,  is  t,. 
th  ;n  :;'l  ni^lu  in  v/ater,  if  they  are  lob-wo. 
put  them  into  your  baj  with  f.-nnel:  but  you  mu.1   n^c 
put  your  brandings  abo'.-e  an  hour  in  water,  and  triea 
put  them  into  fennel,  for  fudden.  u:b  ;  but  ir'  ;.\;u  , 
time,  a:il  propoie  to  keen  tliesu  long,   then  they  .u'e 
p:'eferved  in  an   earthen   pot,   wiih  good  i\ore  of  n 
\vhi::!i   is   to   be  frelli  Ihifted  every   three  or   four 
in  I  urn  me  r,  and  every  week  or  ei-ht  days  in  winter,  01 
at  1  ail  the  moss  taken  from  them,   clean  waflied, 
v  .  uig  between  your  hinds  till  dry,  and  then  put   i 
them  again  ;  and  when  your  worm,  efpecialiy  thf  b. 
ling,  begins  to  be  fick,  drop  about  a  fp.ooriful  of 
or  ct earn  upon  the  mofs  ;  and  note,  that  when  the  k;.  -, 
which  is.  near   the   middle  of  the  brandling,    begins  :o 
fvvcil,  he  is  ftek,  and,  if  care  is  not  taken,   wiii  die.      !f 
you    want   to  fcour  worms  in  a  little  time,  put  them 
:t  an  hour  in  grains  and  blood;  then  put  them  into . 
c'ean  mofs.     Gilt-tails  are   fooner   fcoured  by   putting 
them  in  a  woollen  bag,  and  keeping  them  in  your  waiit- 
coat  pocket.     Sec  FIMIING. 

"WORMS.      If    you   fprinklc    on   the    e;:rth    v/atcr- 
\vh.rein  the  feeds  and  leaves  of  hemp  have  b.-en  fo 
it  v-il!  bring  them  out.     The  roots   both  of  amis -and,. 
c  >rn   :;rc  eagerly,  devoured   by  worms,  especially  wh;-;i 
the  corn  fir  ft  begins  to  fnoor.     They  may  be  ki.i  d 
fea-\/.,t£r    (jjL'ijikL-d  on   the  ground,    or   wiih     n:: 
wa    r. made  into biine.     Some  afnrm  tliat,foot  ilrev/^d. 
on  the  ground  will  kill  them,:  while  others  afive  the 
ferer.o:  to  linve  a;id  chalk  for  that  purpole.      Green  \v.;l  - 
nut-hufkj  rubbed  on  a  brick  or  til-,  and  held  at  the  K>:- 
tom  of   a  p?.il  of  Water  till  it  is  become  Ki.ter  ;  this  wa-  . 
ter,  being  fpriaklcd  on   the  gaimd,  b.ings  the  w;>;ms. 
cut   in    a   very,  fhort  time,     if  your  garden  is  infilled 
v/ith    worms,   water,  your  beds   w(th   ihe  brine  of  fak^ 
n.iv.t,  or  with  a  lliong  lixivium  made  o;'afhes..      Soms 
people  lay.  lime   or  aliies  about   the  plant,  and   neither 
worms   nor  fnails    will   come    near    it.     Others  fmokc 
their,  holes  with  .cow  dung ;  or  kill  them  by  fprinkling 
mother  of  oil  on  their  holes.       Tlic  moft  proper  time  to 
pick  them  up  is  in  the  evening,  or  after  confiderable  ; 
rain.     To  get  them  out,  take  a  fork  with  two  prongs, 
flick  it  in  the  ground-  ajid  fliake  it  well ;  morning  and 
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•vening  ire  the  b.  this."    T.»  prefcrve 

i  -onion  about  t 
.     "  '-ij.i:  d  i  'Lr,  min- 

: 

the  won.  .  ;  but.  where  thire  is  a 

It"  you  rub 

•    cherts   ot   iltiv,'.--  :  ire, 

with  linfced  oil,  01  ••->(:,  a.  id  other  bk- 

:         :>  the  worm;  and 

:hc  bitter  ap, 

' 

. 
juice  of  ;  . 

ogs  th:ic  hunt 

;  but  pro. 
its   co.jic  i.;it,  if 

•  m..n,   v^ 

th  his  hand.  which  cujht  to 
oil  of  olives, 
i  (hoold  put  a  fin  <ll  flu 

IMC  -ud,  anu   :  'ha  furgcon's 

:--d  at  the 
»revcnt  its  foo:i 

the   .  i  bt  done  by  wh«r  places)  and  the  wound 

.  dag  may  Jiclc  it, 

luvcrcign    oinrmunt    of 

the    point    of    the   ncctUc    ought    to    b;    fquare, 

i      tO 

be  furniOud  .    good  thread  and 

r<  •  . 

!>ough  i  hey  have  not  ir. 

tbcr.  ,   which  is  heavy, 

'.hem 

;  ihcni  :   '  -e  bo 

.>t  hurt,  take  1.:  >ot,  the  ,  oci- 

•  .  cq'iil  quantity  of 

•  on 

.:   as   hot   ~s.  '••  •:   it  : 

they  prepare  a  kvtreig.'i  re- 

.  they  uke  from  /'/*,  a  flaif- 

ter  -11  oft"  till  the  cure  it 

Hurts,  mentioned  her.-  as  they  relate 

te  h/xUrs,  wh;ch  •  •        ures  to  man- 

kind.    i  P;lyS  and  i»  fevtral 

p4iU  of  ihe  body,  and   it  i»  ncccllury  the  methods  of 

here  fet  down.     If  a  horfe  re- 

.  t  of  gunpowder,  the  farrier, 

in  ..  c  it,   muit  lirft  ll-.m-ii   if  the  bulk-t  be.  1:1 

k-t  him  take  it  out  with  an  inftrtMMoC 

nwdc  foi  '"'•lit  in  cafe  it  c.  n  lot  b?  got  out, 


him  drop,  fans  varnifh  with  a  feather  to  the  bottom,  and 

ftop  up  thi  ni.-mth  of  thj  wunl  wi:h  f)ii;  fort  of  flix 

fs  i^i  the  lam-,  ch-;i  charge  all  chi  f4vo!!j;i 

i  .u  i.viiiL;  charge  : 

1'jke  a  q  i  ;rtrr  of  a  pound  of  bole  anmoniac,  hilf  a 

•J  oil,  b.MtJn  into  pnvj.-r,  as  m  ich  of 

b-a-  •  or  fv::-  sj.^,  fh  ills  and  all  ;  ;i 

q  lantity  of  tuip.'iui.ie,  a  quart  of  vinegir,  which  in  ;i_-I  : 

i  th.!  fire,  and  bsin.$  fjm:w!'.  it  w.ir.n, 

c'l.-.rgc  all   tlu  fore  place  witli  part  thereof,  and  cho  a 

cloth  upun.it  to  <jep  the  wound  warm;  aaJ  fo  continue 

every  d  iy  for  four  or  five  days  toget'i^r  ;  bu:  o  i  t'.i? 

fifth,  I-.MVC  "lV  a.iohting  ir,  and  te.it  it    >.t  tt;  bottom, 

with  -L  r.-n:  d  p;>;J  ._•  a.iJ  turt>_-!iti:u  m-luJ 

I).;-:       .  :    it  o:i;e  or  tvvic;  evc:y  d  i  y   t;!!   the 

fire  is  kil!:d,  vvhic'i  m,\y  bj  perceived  by  th'j  matter   in 

the  v/ouad,   and   falling  down  of  the  f.vclling,   for   as 

•  as  the  *ire  has  t!is  upper  hand,  no  thick  mrt.-r  will 

iffue  out,  bjt  only  a  thin  y.-ll.>wi:h  wrer,  niitier  will 

the  fwell  i.-n  t.iki;  halj  a  pju.id  of  turp;,;- 

tine  ,.il  waters,  a.iJ   p,u  three  voiles 

of  ;  .,>.'i  to  it,   te.it  it  with   this 

om'.mcnt,    renewing   it   every   day    till    tiie    wound   b- 

le. 

f  the  fiiot  be  quite  through  th«  wougj,  th^:i  take 
a  few  weavers  linen  thru.iibs  in  ids  very  km'ty,  and 
drppiag  them  tirft  in  van.i'.h,  dt:uv  them  through  ths 
wou.  id,  ruuninj;  them  uo  in  the  \vojnd  at  l.-:ift  twcce  or 
thrice  a  .  it.o:i  eit!v?r  !i-J--  u,vvi  the 

;if*r>.'fiid,  till  you 

ceive  the  fire  is  k'il  d  ;  t  XM  clap  a  comi'irtab!;  plaiit  :r 
i  one  of  the  hales,  a:;d  tent  ths  other  with  a  tent  in 
the  filve  of   wafh  :i;ie,    eggs,    and  fa  iron,  :\s 

aforcf-  id  . 

Rut  there  are  f.rae  farrk-rs  who  are  ufed  to  kill  the 
fire  with  th?  o:l  o!  cream,  .-nd  to  h-'al  up  the  v.-ounJ 
with  tur  -.vax,  and  hog's  greafc,  m.-ltcd  to- 

gether. 

Or  thrv   kill    it   with  fnow   w-'iter,  and  charge   the 
fwellcd    pi  :c.:   uith   cream   and    bal:n    mixed   together,, 
..ig   u;o   i"  :  by  dipping  a  tent  i;i    the  yolk 

.  LI,    well    beaten   tnge.- 


nature  itlcjf  w  ill  wear  it  out  of 


own  -cojtd   Milhoiu  any  impcdimen:,  lead  being  of 
that  nature,  .'.  ..'.nicer:  .  tie  )i.=,  let 


Others,  ia  cafe  of  a  wounded  horfe,  have  rccourfe  to  the 
following  piils,  that  c_rjy  in  them  a  wonderful  aadalmaft 
incrcdib/e  cffic.tcy  : 

'I'akc  the  fiueit  ai-.d  ili-arest  afTa-fce;ida,  bay  -berries  of  • 
Prcventt  or   Itiilj,  and  cinnib.ir,  all  in  ri;i-  powder,  of 
each  a  pound,  irico  pcrate  them  in  a  brafs  morrar,  with  a 
fuffit;'.  at  q  jai.tity  of  aq^ia  vitre,  and  maJce  up  the  mafs  . 

,  c»ch  weighing  fouitecn  chachms-,  which  mult 
.id  in  a  convenient  place  to  dry;  give  two  of  thefe 
piils  to  the  wounded  horfe,  once  in  two  d-iys,  or  once 
every  day,  until  he  has  uken  eight  or  ten,  according  to 
the  greatncfs  ol  the  wound,  and  let  him  ftand  bridled  two  . 
hours  before,  and  ^s  many  aher. 

Thels  p;lls  piomote  the  cure  of  'a  wound  by  pu- 
rifying the  bl.wd,  refilling  corruption,  and  may  be 
kept  twenty  years,  without  any  diminution  of  their 
virtue. 

When  the  wound  feems  to  be  at  a  ftand,  and  yet  does 
not  appear  foul,  it  requires  medicines  that  are  endued 

wi. 
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with  a  power  to  in.ike  the  flifli  grow  ;  and  the  following 
powder  is  recommended,  as  being  of  extraordinary  ule 
in  this  cafe:  'lake  true  dragons-blood  and  fine  bole 
ammoniac,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  muftich,  olibaivjm, 
and  farcoccll  i,  three  drachms  of  each  ;  aloes,  round 
birthwort,  and  roots  of  flower  de  lis,  of  each  a 
drachm  and  an  hal  ,  mixed  and  made  into  powder ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  will  be  more  powerful  if  mixed 
with  fyrup  of  rofes,  turpentine  or  juice  of  worm- 
wood. 

This  indeed  you  will  find  will  make  the  flefh  grow 
beyond  expectation.' 

if  a  detergent  or  cleanfer  be  required,  let  the  follow- 
ing water  be  ufed,  which  may  ealily  be  prepared  thus, 
a,  id  it  is  called  by  farriers,  who  love  to  keep  people  in 
ignora  ce,  the  Phagedenical  water  :  take  two  or  three 
pounds  of  unflacked  lime  newly  made  ;  put  it  into  a  large 
bafon  of  fine  tin,  and  by  degrees  pour  in  five  quarts  of 
rain  water,  then  fetting  the  bafon  in  a  convenient  place 
for  two  days,  ftir  the  water  often  ;  after  which  (utter  the 
lime  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  pour  off  the  water  by  way  of 
inclination,  drain  it  through  brown  paper,  and  to  two 
pints  of  it  add  half  a  pint  of  good  fpirit  of  wine,  an  ounce 
of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  as  much  corrofive  fublimate 
in  fine  powder;  mix  and  preferve  it  for  ule  in  a  glais 
vial. 

If  you  perceive  a  great  deal  of  corruption  in  the 
wound,  or  any  appearance  of  a  gangrene,  add  to  tne 
whole  quantity  of  the  water  an  ounce  of  arfenic,  dimi- 
nifhing  the  dofe  proportionably,  accotding  to  the  quan- 
tity <-,f  water. 

Now  having  laid  down  feveral  ufeful  medicines  for 
the  cure  of  wounds,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  propofe 
fome  cenain  maxims,  on  which  the  true  way  of  p-o- 
ceeding  in  the  cure  is  grounded : 

Firft,  then,  a  horle's  wound  muft  be  probed  very 
gently,  and  as  feldom  as  poffiblc,  by  reafon  his  flefh  is 
extremely  fubje£t  to  corruption,  and  to  grow  foul  on  the 
'leaft  contufion  that  happens. 

Secondly,  the  wound  muft  be  kept  clean,  and  free 
from  corrupt  flefh,  which  mull  be  confumed  with  pow- 
ders. 

Thirdly,  a  revulfion  muft  be  made  in  the  beginning ; 
that  is,  you  muft  divert  the  courfe  of  the  humours, 
and  prevent  th.ir  falling  upon  the  wound  :  bleed- 
ing is  the  beft  revulfion,  for  it  allavs  the  heat  of  the 
humours,  and  leflVns  the  redundant  quantity  of 
them. 

Fourthly,  a  horfe's  tongue  being  as  preju  licial  to  a 
wound  as  poifon  itielf,  he  muft  not  be  iuftered  to  lick 
his  wound. 

Fifthly,  never  proceed  to  fuppuration  if  the  humours 
can  neither  be  diflolved  nor  repejled ;  efpecially  in 
p.irts  that  are  full  of  ligaments  and- fi news,  or  near 
t?K-  bones. 

Sixthly,  if  a  wound  be  accompanied  with  a 
great  contufion,  or  is  round  or  circular,  in  fuch 
cafes  incifions  and  the  application  of  candies  are  re- 
quired. 

Seventhly,  the  wound  muft  be  carefully  covered,  for 
the  air  retards  the  cure. 


Eijhthly,  the  cations  lips  of  a  wound  mud  be  cut  to 
the  quick,  before  they  can  be  re-united. 

B.-fides  this  general  account  of  the  wounds  and  the 
method  of  cuii;i<j;  tii.ni,  loniething  m.iy  be  proper  to  bj 
laid  con.-  wounds  received  in 

fome  partia:]  r  p;-.:  '$  body:  and  when  he 

has  received  anv  l,uh  u;  his  b.;cr:,  you  mud  apply  oyfter 
(hells  reduced  into  a  fine  p.ivd.-r  thereto,  and  let  him 
eat  fome  golden  comfrey,  cut  into  final!  pieces,  amongft 
his  oats. 

The  wounds  of  the  bread,  according  to  fome  modern 
authors,  are  cured  with  tents  and  loft  folds  of  linen  put 
over  them,  fteeped  in  a  composition  made  of  verdigris, 
vitriol,  and  alum,  of  each  v.n  ounce,  eight  ounces  oif 
vinegar,  and  a  pound  of  honey,  boiled  together  till  they 
become  red. 

Wounds  in  the  belly  are  cured  in  the  fame  manner 
a?  men's  wounds  are  in  that  part,  by  fowing  up  the 
whirls  peritonx'um  with  a  very  ftrong  woollen  thread, 
leaving  the  extremities  without,  and  the  (kin  with  a 
ftrong  hempen  thread  waxed,  joining  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together  in  trw  form  of  a  buc..  le,  and  appiyino- 
thereunto  the  common  ointment  proper  for  wounds ; 
and  in  cafe  any  inflammation  happens,  you  muft  apply 
fome  chalk  diflolved  in  vinegar  to  it. 

When  the  guts  of  a  horfe  come  out,  you  muft  not  touch 
them,  but  put  them  in  with  a  fponge  fteeped  in  hot  wa- 
ter, and  then  fqueezed,  to  the  end  that  it  may  only  retain 
the  heat. 

Some,  in  putting  in  the  guts,  endeavour  to  make  a 
horfe  vomit,  by  putting  a  feather  into  his  throat,  which 
has  been  fteeped  in  oil. 

If  the  wound  is  not  quite  large  enough  to  put  them  in 
through,  you  muft  make  it  wider;  if  the  pannicles  come 
out,  yon  muft  cut  it:  when  the  guts  are  wounded  or 
fwelled,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  cure  ;  no  more 
than  there  is  when  a  horfe  evacuates  blood  at  his 
fundament. 

1  hole  that  are  wounded  near  the  groin,  eafi'y  fall  in- 
to convulfions ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  you  muft  keep  the 
horfe  from  drinking,  as  much  as  poffible ;  cover  him 
well,  and  fufFer  him  not  to  walk,  but  give  him  green 
things  to  eat. 

Wounds  in  the  knees,  according  as  APASILTES  in- 
forms us,  are  difficult  to  be  cured,  becaule  there  is  but 
little  flefh  and  fkin  on  that  part  as  well  as  on  the 
legs;  and  therefore  thoie  medicines  are  to  be  nf.d  that 
are  of  a  very  drying  nature  :  whereas,  where  there  is 
ftore  of  flefh,  you  muft  ufe  thofe  that  are  moderately 
drying. 

When  horfes  are  wounded  with  thorns,  and  other 
things,  but  lightly  in  fome  parts  of  their  bodies,  you 
mult  apply  thereto  honey  and  tallow  boiled  together; 
and  when  the  wound  is  confiderabie,  turpentine  and  oil, 
both  hot. 

Some,  in  order  to  take  out  that  which  has  run  into 
the  foot,  and  for  pricks,  put  nothing  upon  it  but  boiled 
elder;  and  if  any  thing  fhould  penetrate  between  the 
foot  and  the  hoof,  it  muft  be  pulled  out,  and  afterwards 
an  ointment  applied  to  it,  made  of  verdigris,  and  the 
like ;  and  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  wound  be  well 
cleanfcd. 

Or 
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Or  elfe  you   may  melt  Come  turpentine,  ta'low  and 

.    mixed    together:     it    is    neceflary  the  nv.-dicincs 

.'d  penetrate  the  bottom  of  the  wound;  and    there- 

if  it  be    narrow,  it  mull   be  enlarged  :  and    this 

rnuft  beobferved  concerning  all  wounds. 

v  nothing  here  of  fcveral  ointments  that  are  pro- 
per for  wound*,  and  well  kn  .  rally  to  tliofe  who 

have  occr.ficn  toufe  them  :  if  a  nerve  happens  to  be  . 
you  ;  .ind  ulc  a  deftnfivi:,  to  prevent  s  c 

,   feme  take  the  back  of  the  : 

elm,  <freg«  of  oil  of  olives,  and  boil   them  till  a 

•    wafted,    fo    that    there    be    but    one 

pound    left,    which   you    mult    mix    with    two   unices 

-  of  long  ariftrlochy,  and  four  of  an    he- 

or   fat}  you  mull  boil  it    fo  much,  th.-.t 

:i  you  drop  fome  of  it  upon   a    flone  it  will  grow 

Some  there  3  re  who  make  a  mixture  of  Jaurel,  ;MI- 
nife,  ntaftich,  and  tartar,  and  incorporate  them  w  th 
che:fe  and  hog*5  grcafe,  to  make  an  t>ii:tmer,t  of 
them. 

If  a  nerve  ha*  receiver  a  hurt,  you  nrift  foment 
fomeoil,  wine,  at  d  hm.-v  ;  then  ::,;••••  'her  unMa- 
•  izde  of  the  root  i  f  elder  and  honey,  and  the  ro 
a. 

If  the  nerve  is  bruifed,  you  mud  apnly  f<  me  fine 

flour,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  mixed   with  the  flclh  of  a  tor- 

,  to  it;  and  if  it  be  a  little  torn.  make  a  circle  round 

on,  and  draw  a  dozen  lines  acrofs  in  form 

of  a  little  wheel. 

In  cale  the  horfe  happens  to  be  wounded  with  a  bone, 

•d,  or  fliord,  and  that  the  fare  (lick  in  the 

flcfh  iwith  take  it  out;  and  after 

h;vc  rlr.infcd  if,  apply  to  it  a  rr.niicine  made  of  ver- 

•    p;i-per  lor  wounds;    put  a 

ih  «t  with  fiveet  wine, 

.moint  w  r^  proper  to  heal,  and  put  fomc 

i  upon  it. 
Fiu  -M  V  A  HoR'F.     A 

d  a  wound,  spi-'y  oil  of  •  •,  and  it 

re  oil  •  f  '  ..inn 

u-atcr  and  brardy,  or  \viih  con.  ;s  ?nd  ivnrm 

••ir  btft  writer*,  from  i  F  GIPSON  to  the 
:-Ciirred    i:, 

•    to 
•  '!  of  rreati 

- 

:i    the    parts    v.  ;  -d    tents, 

ole  candle  into  a  wouivl  and   :?;'.-re   I  avc 

.vhich  bas  prepared  many  a  !.  ill  j  nir- 

,  and  to  begin  too  foon,  or  h  efch.i- 


mation  rendt-rs  poultices  and  fomentation  necefory. 
Bring  the  lips  of  the  wound  together  by  bandage  or 
fewing;  indeed  t'ne  latter  is  not  often  neceffary.  A. 
fmgle  flitch  is  fuffic.ent  for  a  wound  two  inches  ton-r  ; 
in  krge  wounds,  (et  the  flitches  fi:il  an  inch  diftant; 
in  thofe  fe;ited  upon  prominent  pan?,  fuch  as  the  hip3, 
or  the  large  mti^ltf,  the  ffitches  gvn  •  .v.llv  burft  in 

" 


In  a  heahhv  f'  fufEcirntly  dif- 

•  j    heal,    na'ur  ;    an 

the  chut 
the  air,  and  keep  ih--m  clean.     The 

. 
.  are  con  . 

-  little  oil  as  is  confiftcnt  with   rcn- 
e  compofition  fufficien.  .:nt.     In 


<-r  upon  the  horf.-'s  lying  f'ovv,i  cr"ririn,j,  on  which 
acc->u!i?  the  l.i''  nv.ft  not  be  drawn  too  clofe:  thf  v/nn  1 
beiiigd-i-p,  '.  ;:iuft  b-.-  pal?  d  d^-ep  in  propor- 

tion.     Shcrtil'!  •  i   great  ('ifcharge    c-'n:u;: 

from  the  •  Lrt-,  relief  will   be  ci-rinul 

b7  CMttin  .     In   oife  of  hemorrh.ige,  from 

an  artery  divide!,  p.,fs  a  crooked  nceuL-  \i;~i<i-.  ••.  .v;aih 
and  fecure  it  with  a  waxed  thread  in  preference  to 
.  Iliould  th::t  bj  impra£licable,  clap  a  button  of  lint 
or  tow,  dipped  in  Conic  proper  ftyp-:c.  f.,fl  upon  the 
orifice  of  the  i  veflil,  carefully  keeping  it  i! 

with  a  proper  comprefs,  until  th--  eiciur  be  fornv.  d  Co- 
ver with  rags  dipped  in  brandy,  tow  fpread  with  w:itind- 
ointment,  &f.  oblerving  it  as  agtn  -ral  nil  -,  to  keep  all 
divided  parts  as  much  at  reft  as  poffible,  to  promote  union. 
In  two  days  th--  firft  dreflmg  may  come  offythe  parts  m;iy 
be  fomented  and  poulticed,  and  a  propjr  i  ap- 

plied; continue  this  until  the  flefh  flv.ll  appear  florid, 
and  the  difchargc  healthy,  and  of  good  confidence, 
whrn  the  fomentations  may  be  difcontinued,  and  the 
wound  healed  with  proper  attention  to  the  fuppreflion 
(when  needful)  of  the  fungous  flefh;  but  efpeci.il  care 
ought  to  be  had,  n.it  to  dry  the  wound  too  much,  and 
render  it  horny  bv  the  abufe  of  efcharotics.  The  tents, 
or  dc  fills  mad  ought  to  be  foft  and  fhort,  and 

put  in  a--  lojfe  as  poiTible. 

Wounds  upon  the  joints  or  tendons,  and  thofe  occa- 
ftoned  by  fral;  ring  of  oxen,  are  cured  by  the 

f.une  method;  in  tfiefe  Liter,  the  oiiftce  mil  ft  be  en- 
larged, and  in  ft  cad  of  the  old  farriers'  method  of  thruft- 
ing  up  a  candle,  and  ftitching  it  fait,  to  confine  the 
matter  and  imped-  digeftion,  make  an  incilion  in  fonn 

•  tof",  wide  enough  for  ths  difch.tr  'e,  and   proceed 
o  &  >  t 

:  >re. 

In  gun  (hot  wounds,  and  in  cafe  of  the  intrufion  and 

.:  of  any  foreign  body,  fuch  fhoulJ  be  extra&ed 

n  it  can  hi  done  without  too  much   pain  an)  uifturb- 

auce;    otherwife  by  emollient  and  drawing   pou'tices; 

the  orifice  muft  ge;;erally  be  enlarged,  and  a  depending 

one  procured. 

In  fc.ilJs  or  burns,  the  (kin  being  entire,  bathe  well 
three  times  a  day  with  camphorated  fpirits,  in  v.hich 
loap  PUS  been  diflblved,  and  keep  the  parts  drc(l.\l 
with  linen  dipped  in  the  fame,  or  with  a  pl.iifter  of  fait 
and  foap;  or  ufean  embrocation  of  foap,  fait,  and  cam- 
phorated fpirits.  When  the  fkin  is  broken,  anoint  with 
falad  or  linfecd  oil.  Linfeed  oil,  red  lead,  and  bees 
wax,  half  a  pound  each,  boil  and  mix  over  a  flow  fire. 
Or,  in  cafe  of  great  inflammation,  bread  and  milk,  poul- 
tice Wit!)  elder  fl  -.wt-rs.  Yellow  bafilicoa  with  precipi- 
tate. Or,  clrei">  the  burnt  parts  with  two  ounces  of 
crude  lal  ammoniac,  boiled  a  tew  mi-iutes  in  one  qunrt 
of  water,  mix  gradually  with  fpirit  of  wine,  one  quart. 

Ulcers  mull  be  brought  to  the  ftate   of  .1  who: 
wound,  and  to  difcharge  a  good  thick  and  white  nutter, 

previous 
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previous  to  any  attempt  at  healis'g.  They  mud  e  care- 
fully probed,  and  every  cavity  and  fmus  dete&cd,  and 
thoroughly  clcanfed  to  the  very  botr>m.  Drels,  a,4!  i 
fill  with  dry  lint  to  the  furface.  B;i:idag',-  light.  In 
ulcers  of  the  human  body,  the  application  of  coU  water 
from  a  tea-pot  lias  been  recommended  by.  authors  of 
good  repute;  for  .iuftance,  RIGHV,  an  i  ia  cly  by  Mr. 
BAYNTON;  adhefve  plaifhr  being  applied  for  bandage. 
In  feme  cafes  oak  bark,  beat  very  fine,  feven  pans, 
withcerufe  powder,  one  p;ut,  may  have  a  good  elk-~i. 
Alum  water,  cr  powdered  charcoal,  are  of  great  ufe  to 
counteract  the  a-tid  ilench  in  putrid  ulcers.  All  calbiss 
or  horny  fubftances  muft  be  extirpated  with  the  knife 
or  cauftic.  In  hollow  finuous  ulccis,  where  no  coun- 
ter-opening can  be  made,  injections  muft  be  ui  J. 
When  the  bones  arc  frul,  which  is  generally  discovered 
by  a  bofe,  flabby  flefli,  a  thin,  oleous,  fetid  difcharge, 
and  by  the  rough  feel  of  the  bone  aganfl  the  probe,  it 
is  necelTary  to  extirpate  the  loofe  flelh,  to  come  at  ths 
bone,  in  order  to  remove  the  carious  part,  which  is  beft 
effected  by  the  cautery,  in  gangrene,  bark  intcrn-lly, 
and  the  mo:  tilled  puts  timely  Icarined,  to  eliminate  the 
putrid  ferum.  In  the  fymptoinatio  fever  fometimes  at- 
tendant upon  wounds,  cooling  laxatives  clyfters,  vene- 
fedtion  ;  in  a  depraved  fla'.c  of  the  blood,  alteratives, 
flee!,  &c.  It  is  recommended  to  farriers  to  -provide 
themfelves  with  proper  leaden  probes,  needles,  &c. 
from  the  furgeons-inftrimient  makers. 

Various  Firms. 

The  Common  Poultice.  Mix  half  -a  pint;  falad  oil, 
three  large  fpoonfuls;  grated  brer.d  enough  for  due 
confidence.  Add  the  bread  to  the  milk,  when  boiling, 
afterwards  beat  in  the  oil  thoroughly. 

Suppurative  or  RipentHgPoultlce  in  tfoSlrangJet.  Leaves 
of  mallows  and  maiftimallows,  green  or  dry,  twenty 
handfuls;  white  lily  root,  wafhed  and  pounded,  half  a 
pound;  finfeeds  and  fenugreek  .  feeds,  bruifed,  four 
ounces  each  ;  boil  very  fcft  and  pulpy,  and  add  elder 
ointment,  four  ounces ;  and  lard  us  much  as  nc.diul. 
Mix,  and  keep  for  ufe. 

Common  L'igefilve  Poultice,  in  greafe,  &c.  Boil  ground 
oatmeal,  and  Wrong  beer  grouius,  add  lard  enough  to 
fupple  it.  Turpentine,  two  ounces,  may  be  added,  or 
'four  ounces  to  the  foregoing..  Or,  lily-roots,  linked, 
and  rye  Hour. 

Rtfolvent.  Onions  and  chamomile  flowers,  properly 
boiled  and  mixed,  add  goofe  grcafe,  or,  fir  want  of  it, 
neat's  foot  oil.-  '1  his"  is  vciy  eJicncious  to  difpeife 
fwellings.  Or,  v/ith  oatmeal,  cuaniTiin-fecds  powder- 
ed, two  ounces  ;  and  p,-\v  e.cd  camphor,  luii  an  ounce; 
cr  fal  ammoniac  diflolved  in  BritijJ}  fjjirit.  Proper  in 
bruifes,  and  todifperl'e  coagulated  blood. 

Anofync,  Boil  tharnoihile,  elder  leaves  or  flowers, 
p-'>ppy,  bay  leaves,  a:id  rofemary,  v/ith  oatmeal,  mix 
with  elder  ointment,  and  a  little  camphorated  brandy. 

•Repellent  and  Rtj'rif gent.     Difiblve  alum  in  vi: 
or  verjuice,  and  half  the  quantity  <.:(  oil,  with   red    vv.ne 
Ices,  or  fiulc  r.:nds,  and    b'.  Or,  old 

VLijuice,   or    dift:i'  quart;    alum,    one 

ounce;  cuaurb'  ih.ivu.i;',  or  oak- bark,  boil  to  a  poul- 


tice, with   or  \vithout  faturnins    ointment,   and   apply 

vva  in  tv/ic?  a  day. 

Un^itt'iiif.  Emol'ier.l anJ  Suppurative.  Llder  ointment. 
Or,  neat's-foot  oil,  tl.rej  pints  ;  yeil'W  wax,  nine 
ounces;  yellow  ro.ln,  half  a  pound;  turpentine,  two 
ounces  ;  ground  ginger,  t'.vo  ounces.  Melt  trie 
and  \va\  inthioil,  take  ofF  the  fire,  and  add  the  tur- 
pentine; drain  hot,  and  mix  in  the  gi< 

St.  .7  Difcutient.     Flandertoiloffajs,  half  a 

pound;  goofe  fjreaf-,  four  ounces;  quickfilver,  one 
ounce;  turpentine,  one  ounce.  Mix  the  (juickfilver 
and  turpentine  thorough.ly,  then,  adding  the  red:,  work 
well  together.  A  quintity  o;"  digitaii?,  or  f,<.<  glove 
flowers,  fuificicnt  to  impregnate  the  whole  mafs,  -, 
be  beat  up  with  it,  the  ointment  being  kept  two  or 
'  three  wee.cs  previous  to  ufe.  To  diilolve  tu.nouis  o;i 
the  glands,  or  kernels,  either  in  the  b:u:e  or  hu.iinn 
fpecies. 

Blii'lerlng.     Nerve,  and  ointment   of  marfhm;:!!; 
each  two   ounces;  qjickfilver,  one   ounce,   rubbed  in  a, 
mortar,  with  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  turpentine,  ti.l  c.f 
;  n.ix  thofe  v.  i  id    cantharides,  in 

fine  powder,  one  .drachm  r.nd  a  half;  iublimate,  o;ie 
drachm;  oil  cf  urigair.in:,  f.v  >  J.:.chms.  Or,  co.nmon 
oiinment,  or  oil,  two  ounci  ;  cantharides,  three 

:hms.     Obferve  that  the    flies  are  trefh   :; 
Cut  the  hair  clofe  as  poffible,  ru'o  in  v>\ii,  tr.d  patiently. 
Tie  the  h-.-.rfe   up  v\ithout  '    the   b'.ilter   •.. 

Cover  with  pitch  plaifter.     W,  '.  d:f- 

chav^e,  r.prly  now  and  then  a  i;\  .tity  of  b; 

v.'ith  a  tVati^er.  , 

Digeflive  for   Wounds.      ]  .-cntinc   and   bees 

wax,  one  pound  each;  olive  oi'::  :md  and  a 

roiin,  twelve  ounces;  when  melted,  ftir  in  two  or  three 
ounces  of  verdigris,  iinely  powdered;  il'.r  on  till  cokl. 
This  may  be  uT;d  with  red  precipitate,  inftead  of  ver- 
digris, h:i!f  an  ounce  to  four  ounces.  Burgundy  pitch, 
one  pouad,  may  be  added  to  the  digeilive.  For  wo.m  Js 
near  the  joints,  bV.  Venice  turjienuii",  one  ounce  ;  yolks 
of  two  eee?,  honey,  and  tin:lu:-e  of  m/.-ih,  ons  o-ancc 
each.  Balfain  equal  to  FRIAR'S.  'Gum  B..-njamin, 
three  ounces;  ftorax,  two  ounces;  bail'i'n  of  Peru  and 
Tola,  half  an  ounce  each;  (uccotrins  ai.'C?,  fix  dr-.c' 
myrrh,  two  ounces;  rectified  f;Mrir,  two  pi.its;  infufe 
in  a.  warm  pbce  fevcral  days,  till  ihe  gums  are  d'dijlveJ, 
then  decant. 

Tobacco  Ohii!i;c::t.  Leaf  tobacco,  half  a  pound  ;  boil 
in  a  quart  of  red  port  to  a  pint,  (or  elder  wine  and  di£- 
tilled  vinegar,  equal  parts,;  ilrain,  and  add  half  a  pound 
of  tobacco"  in  line  powder;  lard  or  oil,  cue  pound; 
rofin  and  bees-wax,  toi'.r  on  •><  round 

birthwort,  powdered,  two  ounces.     iDetCfgent,  d: 
and  appealcs  pain. 

Styptics  avaiii It  tiltei!';i>S.  Puir-bnlls,  dri«;d  and  povr- 
dertd.  Sponge  moderately  ilri.d  by  tl-.c  fire,  fo  as  not 
to  dellroy  its  fpring,  and  kept  dry.  Or,  rochc-.iluni 
and  blue  •vitriol,  three  ounces  ea  . 
quart;  boil  till  diilolved,  niter,  and  add  oil  ot  vitriol, 
•half  an  ounce.  AppK'  v.'ith  dcilils  of  int.  COLD- 
BATCH'S  ftyptic  m.  '.  of  the  <! 

-..  afe  at  any  age  in  a  : 
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ing  opened  the  fcrotum,  tic  the  cords  with  a  ftrong 

ted  thread,  and  then  cut  off  the  tefticte.     Proceed 

as  in  -muds.     The  old   mo.!  cautv'ry, 

and  :  .-ate  exercife.    Se- 

>njurors  hnvc  gone  about  nt  different  pe- 

Jing   to    mj'<«  a  ftcrtt  of  gelding  hi.  : 

and    working    them    in    a    few  days;   and,   Limentabile 

,  the  fecret  h.t.  died  with  one  of  them,  norwith- 

-.icre  employed  hinifclf  two  hours, 

nfcfllon. 

:mate.      Si  Pof'iiltn  vtih 
' 

•    J!lf:-Ji*f.     Warn   fomentations, 

[XMiltice. 

•e  nnd  burnt  alum, 

'inr, 

pcd 

v<per 

rowel  in  the 
bre..1  -_in  up  to 

equal 

.:nd  verjuice  ; 
•  with  the 

1  quor,  anJ  <harg<.  can  be  borne. 

R   •  with  the  knife,  or 

i  a  \vifp 
.11,  or  reft  for 

As  to  ch  ,  'nefs,  the 

j.^rnefs  beitig 
and 

iofe  gene- 

and   brut  •!  would 

il  repellents,  hot 

.ntcrnals. 

When  the   ii  ties,  and  it  is  obvious 

natter  is  forn-.in.v  neceflary, 

and  i  the  abfcefs  be  th<  .  .md  rluc- 

•.ng  under  the  tlnrrr.  then  i  \  one  or  more 

ie  very  I  .'emity  of 

:mnt.iir.       ;,  1  fucceed,  and  indeed  make  the 

mrc  in  a  mild  cafe;  but  in  as  and  invete- 

•  h  as  I  hate  feen,  %  ry  feeble 

•:s  method,  as  I  hinted;  and, 

on  a  ret  rind  Dr.  HR  •  -lie  fame  opi- 

Tson  the  poll  is  opened,  if  there 

be  matter  on  both  ik!c«,  a  dep.  ifice  muft  be 

cjtli.     In  tli  ry  operations  with  the 

knife,  fjreat  care  muft  be  taken  that  the-  mnfcles  be  not 

cut  acrofs,  a:  f  that  the  wh:,:  rvk- 

.cnt,  or,  as  the  furriers  call  it,  thr  fix-fax  of 

tli.it  the  parts  be  prc- 

I  ie  thchorfe's 

•nt  of  the  neck  will  be 

danger,  as  the  finger 

may  be  'is  probab'e,  that  fome 

epc  ;.  may  have  been  too  free  with 

tlut  in  !  liftu- 

;  rure  tan  be  expei't..-d  until 

i   (hall   br  'her 

:  will  be 


frequently  fuch  an  overflow  of  greafy  and  gluey  matter, 
as  will  blunt  and  render  iifelcCs  the  moft  potent  corro- 
fives,  iiulcfs  applied  fcalding  hot. 

77.-f  C.omimn  DigefUve  Ointrne  >t  for  U/r-rs      Add  to 

the  general  wound -ointment  fpirits  of  turpentine,  or  a 

few  -  of  mallich  and  myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  or 

tine:  .ivrrh.     Or  life  the  following;  common 

tur,  two  pounds  ,  turpentine  and  honey,  half  a  pound 

each :  a  dozen  yolks  of  eg^  ;    rrvlr,  and  when  they 

nre  only   inHk  warm,    flir  in   one  ounce  of  the  Jfcft 

:.'_iis  in  fine  powder,   or  an  ourrce  or  two  of  red 

precipitate,  mix   I'uiTlciently  lon^,  that   thefe  Lift   do 

ink 

PkageJenif  Neuter  to  fuppreft  fiingtui  FL-jlj.  Strong 
lime  w.iter,  one  quart  ;  ftir  frequently  (l-veral  tlp.ys, 
pour  off  clear,  and  n^K!  f'pirit  of  witic,  ei-iit  OLMT^S. 
Or,  a  ftrong  folutiou  of  Rtman  vitriol  and  alum,  in 
water. 

Cleanfinfr  Mixture  in  P-  :    '  Efeft  vi- 

negar anil  rciftifre^l  fpirit,  half  a  pint  each;  white  v'.- 
trio!,  diii'olved  in  a  little  water,  half  an  ounce;   ti 
ture   of  myrrh,  four  ounc  when  u(eJ.     To 

be  heated  in  a  ladle,  and  the  abfcefs  waflied  with  tow 
foaked  in  it.  Fill  with  tow,  moiftcned  in  the  mixture, 
or  foaked  in  jegyptiacum,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  hot ; 
and  cover  with  tow  fo.-.k'.d  in  vinegar  and  whites  of 
eggs  beat  together;  warm  woollen  over  all. 

Mixtures.  When  all  meafures  have  failed 
to  bring  the  ulcer  to  good  condition,  from  its  coldnefs, 
and  the  fuperflux  of  matter,  fcalding  has  generally  been 
rcforted  to  with  fuccefs;  but  I  think  it  ought  not  to 
lopted  in  cafcs  of  much  inflammation.  Corrofivc 
fublimate,  verdigris  in  fine  powder,  and  Ronixn  vitriol, 
pounded,  two  drachms  each  :  green  copperas,  half  an 
ounce  ;  tegyptiacum,  two  ounces  ;  oils  of  turpentine, 
and  train,  or  linfeed  oil,  eight  ounces  ench  ;  rectified 
fpirit,  four  ounces;  mix  in  a  bottle  for  ufe.  Or,  ver- 
digris, half  an  ounce;  oil,  half  a  pint;  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, four  ounces ;  of  vitriol,  two  ounces.  Firft  cleanfe 
the  abfcefs  with  fponge  and  vinegar,  then  pour  in  the 
ng  hot,  from  a  ladle  with  a  (pout;  clofe 
the  !ips  wi'h  Hitches,  and  cover  to  remain  ieveral  day  ; 
it  then  the  matter  appear  thick-  and  good,  nothing  far- 
ther will  be  needed  than  fpirituous  applications  ;  if 
otherwife,  the  operation  muft  be  repeated.  In  a  con- 
firmed cafe  of  this  kind,  what  would  be  the  event  of 
covering  the  abfcefs  with  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaiUer, 
making  one  or  more  fetons,  and  turning  the  horfe  upon 
a  ialt  niarfh  ? 

To  <,;-0mctf  the  Grotvib  of  Flejfj.  Dragop's  blood,  bole, 
mnlVich,  olibanum,  and  rcund  birthwort,  hait  jn  o-mce 
each  ;  fiiccotrinc  aloes,  one  drachm  and  a  half  ;  nv.ikc 
an  ointment  with  turpentine. 

sjfifiHratioiis  in  Gangrene.  After  the  neceflary  fcarifi- 
cations,  wafh  the  parts  with  ftrong  fait  and  water,  and 
old  verjuice,  c  •; ;  or,  the  nitrons  acid.  Or,  bo;l 

the  following  in  one  gallon  of  ftrong  vinegar  to  two 
quarts  ;  alum,  one  pound  ;  copperas,  half  a  pound  ; 
verdigris,  fine  powder,  three  ounces.  Shake  as  you 
ufe  it :  if  not  fuffkiently  ftrong,  add  to  e:ah  quart, 
quitkfilver,  one  ounce,  dt'flolved  in  two  ounces  ot  aqua- 
lortis.  Foment  und  poultice.  Drel's  with  bafilicon,  four 

A  '    ounces  •, 
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ounces;  oil  of  turpentine  and  segyptiacmn,  two  ounces 
each,  melted  together. 

faricoi/s  Ulcers,  or  thofe  among  the  blood  -veffel?, 
muft  be  bathed  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  warm  fomen- 
tations of  oak  bark,  pomegranate  flowers,  red  role- 
buds,  alum,  and  white  vitriol,  boiled  in  vinegar. 

Fomentations,  Dijcitticnt  and  Repellent.  Wormwood, 
fouthernwood,  and  chatnomile,  two  handfuls  each  ; 
bay  and  juniper  berries,  bruifed,  one  ounce  each  •,  crude 
i\\\  ammoniac  and  pot-afh,  two  ounces  each  ;  boil  in 
three  quarts  of  fpring  water  to  two  ;  to  every  quart, 
when  ufed,  add  one  pint  of  fpirits  of  wine  campho- 
rated. 

Drawing  duplications,  Arfmart  and  brooklime,  equal 
quantities.  Juft  cover  them  with  ftale  urine,  flop  dole 
fome  days.  Boil  for  ufe,  and  apply  hot.  This  is  (aid 
to  be  particularly  efficacious  in  a  iudden  drain  of  the 
fhoukler,  with  much  tenfv.in  and  inflammation,  and 
may  be  applied  in  a  kind  of  boot,  wide  at  top,  and 
iailened  over  the  withers. 

Cataplafoss  jcr  Swellings  are  made  of  black  foap, 
yeaft,  and  honey,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  each  ;  goofe- 
greafe.  a  fmall  quantity  of  ginger,  in  fine  powder. 

WRIST.  The  bridle  wrift,  is  the  wrift  of  the 
horfernan's  left  hand 

A  horfeman's  wrift  and  his  elbow  fhould  be  equally 
raifed,  and  the  wrift  fhouUl  be  two  or  three  fingers 
.above  the  pommel  of  the  faddle. 

V7"ARD  FALLEN;  a  malady  in  a  horfe,  which  pro- 
*•  ceeds  from  want  of  ftrcngth  to  draw  it  up  within 
te  fli  eath,  ib  that  it  hangs  down  between  his  legs. 

This  is  caufed  either  by  the  weaknefs  of  that  mem- 
ber, or  by  means  of  fome  resolution  'in  the  muicles 
and  finews  of  it,  caufed  by  a  violent  flip,  ftrain,  or 
ftroke  on  the  back,  or  elfe  by  fome  great  vvearinefs  or 
tiring. 

For  the  cure  :  firft  wafh  the  yard  with  white  wine 
warmed,  and  then  anoint  it  with  oil  of  rofes  and  honey 
mixed  ;  then  put  his  (heath  in  a  little  canvas  bolder, 
to  keep  it  from  falling  down,  and  drefs  him  thus  once 
in  twenty- lour  hours,  till  he  is  recovered. 

Keep  his  back  as  warm  as  you  can,  both  with  a 
cloth  and  a  charge  of  plaifter,  made  of  bole  ammoniac, 
eggs,  wheat  flour,  dragon's  blood,  turpentine,  and 
vinegar ;  or  elfe  lay  wet  hay,  or  a  wet  flack  next 
his  back,  and  over  that  a  dry  cloth,  which  will  do 
very  well. 

YARD  FOUL  -,  if  a  hdrfe's  yard  is  fo  fouled  or  furred 
without,  that  he  ftales  in  his  flieath,  melt  frefh  butter, 
with  white  wine  vinegar,  and  having  pulled  out  his 
yard,  and  taken  off  all  the  filth,  wafh  it  with  the 
liquor,  and  alfo  injeft  fome  of  it  into  the  yard. 

YARD  MATTERING  IN  A  HORSE,  is  moft  commonly 
occafioned  by  his  over-freenefs  in  fpending  upon  mares 
in  covering  time  ;  and  when  the  horfe  and  mare  are 
both  too  hot,  it  burns  them,  caufing  the  running  of  the 
terns. 

The  figns  of  it  are  the  iflbing  of  a  yellow  matter 
from  his  yard,  and  a  fwelling  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
when  he  ftales,  he  does  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
-*nJ  cannot  calily  draw  up  his  yard  again. 


For  the  cure:  Boil  an  ounce  of  roche-alum,  and  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  till  the  alum  be  diflblved.  Inject 
the  liquor  blood-warm  with  a  fyringe,  throwing  it  up 
his  yard  as  far  as  you  can,  four  or  five  times  a  day. 
This  will  perfectly  cure  him. 

YEARN,  (in  Hunting,)  fignifies  to  bark  as  beagles 
properly  t!o  at  th?ir  prey. 

The  YELLOWS  IN  A  MORSE.  A  difeafe,  the  fame 
that  is  ufually  called  the  jaundice  in  human  bodies,  of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  the  yellow  and  the  black. 

The  yellow  proceeds  from  the.  overflowing  of  the 
gall,  caufed  by  choler ;  and  the  other  from  the  over- 
flowing of  the  fpleen,  caufed  by  melancholy,  and  ;.re 
both  dangerous  infirmities,  but  the  black  is  the  moft 
mortal. 

If  the  horfe  be  young,  it  is  eafily  cured  ;  but  in  old 
ones,  where  the  liver  has  been  long  difcafed,  it  becomes 
impracticable. 

This  diftemper  is  known  by  the  horfe's  changing  his 
natural  colour  of  white,  in  the  ball  of  his  eyes,  to  yel- 
low ;  his  tongue,  the  inllde  of  his  lips,  and  the  outward 
parts  of  his  noftrils,  are  alfo  coloured  yellow.  The 
horfe  is  dull,  and  refufes  all  kinds  of  food  ;  a  flow  fever 
is  perceived,  but  it  increafes  together  with  the  yellow- 
neis.  The  dung  is  often  hard  and  dry,  of  a  pale  yel- 
low, or  light  pale  green.  His  urine  is  commonly  of  a 
dark,  dirty,  brown  colour,  and  when  it  has  fettled, 
fometimes  looks  like  blood.  He  ftales  with  pain  and 
difficulty. 

The  black  is  known  by  quite  contrary  fymptoms ; 
for  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  mouth,  and  lips;  will  be 
of  a  dufkifh  colour,  and  not  fo  clear  and  fanguine  as 
before. 

For  the  cure :  diffolve  an  ounce  of  mithridate  in  a 
quart  of  ale  or  beer,  and  give  it  tne  horfe  lukewarm; 
or  inftead  of  mithridate,  two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle  ; 
or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  three  fpoonfuls  of  common 
treacle. 

Bleed  him  plentifully;  and  as  coftivenefs  is  a  general 
concomitant  of  this  diforder,  a  clyfter  fhould  be  given, 
and  the  next  day  the  following  purge  : 

Take  of  Indian  rhubarb,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a 
half;  of  faffron,  two  drachms  ;  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  fix 
drachms ;  and  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  make  the  whole  into  a  ball. 

If  the  rhubarb  fhould  be  thought  too  expenfive,  it 
may  be  omitted,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Caflile  foap,  with  four 
drachms  more  of  aloes  added.  This  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  and  the  following  balls  and  drink 
given  immediately  after: 

Take  of  sethiops  mineral"  and  millepedes,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  ;  and  of  Cnflile  foap,  one  ounce  ;  make 
the  whole  into  a  ball,  and  repeat  the  fame  feveral  days 
fucceflively,  wafhing  it  down  with  a  pint  of  the  fol- 
lowing deception  : 

Take  of  madder-root  and  turmeric,  of  each  four 
ounces ;  of  burdock  root,  diced,  half  a  pound ;  of 
monks  rhubarb,  four  ounces  ;  boil  the  whole  in  a  gal- 
lon of  forge  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  three  quarts  : 
then  ftrain  the  liquor  from  the  drugs,  and  fweeten  k 
with  honey. 
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If  this  method  be  purfucd,  the  diftemp-r  will,  in  all 
probability,  abate  in  a  week  :  but  if  it  fhould  prove  too 
for  this  trv;.itn-.ent,  mercurial  purges  fhould  be 
given,  and  afterwards  tlio  following  medicine: 

Take  of  fait  of  tartar,  two  ounces  ;  live  millepedes 
filings  of  fiecl,  of  each  three  ounce'  i   of  fatfron, 

?.p,  half  a  pound  ; 

. :  the  m;  i  he  fixe  of  a  pullet's  egg 

wild  uid  give  one  of  them  night  and  morning, 

wafhing  it  down  with  the  above  drink. 

Mr.  LAWREVCE  fpeaksof  the  yellows  as  follows,  viz. 
That  the  fymptoms  are  fiuggiflinefs,  want  of  appetite, 
is  of  flcfli,  ani!  hollownefs  of  flunk,  low 
fever,  fcllownefs  of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  pale  or  brown 
urine,  crude,  loofe,  and  pale  excrement,  or  very  dark 
coloured,  :-.ii.J  in  fmall  balls. 

Mr.  BRACKEN  fays,  fliould  the  difeafe  have  arifen 
from  high  keep  and  indigcftion,  for  want  of  air  and  ex- 
crcife.  or  timely  purgation,  and  the  horfc  be  in  tolera- 
ble ,  ,  begin  the  cure  by  once  moderate  bleed- 
ing, and  the  next  day  give  the  mild  aloctic  purge,  with 
rhubarb,  turmeric,  and  faffron.  After  the  fetting  of 
etd  regularly  with  the  following  infufion, 
until  the  dikafe  Hull  fubir.it,  which  in  a  favourable  and 
recent  cafe  may  very  well  happen  in  a  week.  The 
intuiion  :  Sale  of  tartar,  two  ounces;  turmeric,  three 
ounces ;  fafi'ron  and  foap  of  tai  tar,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
filings  of  iron,  three  ounces ;  mix  in  a  gallon  of  beer, 
(porter  is  preferable,)  and  infufe  in  a  flone  bottle, 
d  up  two  or  three  days,  (baking  frequently, 
n  off  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  for  a  dofe, 
milk  warm,  every  morning  farting. 

Ur  Indian  rhub.'.rb,  turmeric,  madder,  liquorice  root, 
f.il  polyclucft,  hi  powder,  equal  quantities}  make  balls 
with  C.iflilt  foap  and  honey.  A  common  fized  ball 
twice  a  day.  This  ftlJuni  fails.  Clyftcr  once  or  twice, 
if  needful.  Rowel.  Water- gruel'.  Clothing.  Air. 


Walking  excrcife.  Perhaps  another  mild  purge,  or 
flight  courfe  of  falls,  may  be  neceffary  to  bring  the 
horfe  into  good  working  condition. 

Should  the  difeafe  proceed  from  feverity  of  labour, 
and  chronic  obftruftions,  and  the  liver  be  affefted,  the 
moft  powerful  chemical  deobftruents  will  be  required. 
The  external  appearance  of  the  horfe  will  fhow  the  cafe 
but  too  plainly.  Preparations  of  fteel,  aethiops  mi- 
neral, or  the  antimonial  powder,  muft  be  tried;  but 
the  adrainUtration  of  thefc  ought  to  bt  in  profeflional 
hands.  GIBSON  recommends  bleedings,  from  the  in- 
flammatory ftate  in  which  he  has  found  the  liv.rs,  on 
diffecYion  of  jaundiced  horfes. 

Frequently  there  will  be  but  little  occafion  For  me- 
dicine, for  the  horfe  will  be  dead  in  two  or  three  days 
after  being  taken  from  work,  when  the  liver  will  be 
found  totally  decayed  ;  or  a  dark  fanious  difcharge  will 
iflue  from  the  nofe  and  mouth,  which  the  farriers  fay 
is  the  difeafe  changed  to  ^he  black  jaundice,  and  which 
Is  incurable. 

The  inveterate  jaundice  .may  with  the  utmoft  pro- 
priety take  the  denomination  of  confumption  in  horfes; 
a  cafe  in  which  the  fuccefs  of  a  long  courfe  of  medicine 
would  by  no  means  be  fo  certain  as  the  expence  and 
trouble.  A  fhort  courfe  well  advifed.  Salt  marfhec. 
Straw-yard,  with  carrots  and  lucern  hay. 

Tt  TERK  OR  STRIKE  IN  THE  MANAGE,  is  faid  of  a 
horfe,  when  he  flings  and  kicks  with  his  whole  hind 
quarters,  ftriking  out  the  two  hinder  legs  near  together, 
and  even  to  their  full  extent. 

YIELD  OR  SLACK  THE  HAND,  (with  Horfemen,)  is 
to  flack  the  bridle,  and  give  the  horfe  head. 


him. 


is  a  horfc  of  a  dark  colour,  neither  grey  nor 
white,  and  without  any  white  fpot  or  mark  upon 


THE    END. 
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